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Washington, D. C., October 23, 1952. 


Hon. Pum B. Pertman, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
Executive Office, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pertman: I am informed that the President’s Commis- 
sion on Immigration and Naturalization has held hearings in a 
number of cities and has collected a great deal of information con- 
cerning the problems of immigration and naturalization. 

Since the subject of immigration and naturalization requires con- 
tinuous congressional study, it would be very helpful if this commit- 
tee could have the transcript of your hearings available for its study 
and use, and for distribution to the Members of Congress. 

If this record is available, will you please transmit it to me so that 
I may be able to take the necessary steps in order to have it printed 
for the use of the committee and Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
eMANUEL CELLER, Chairman. 
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[MMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
EX®cUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, October 27, 1952. 
Hon. Emanvet CELLer, 
House of Re Prese ntatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGressMAN CELLER: Pursuant to the request in your letter 
of October 23, 1952, we shall be happy to make available to you a 
copy of the transcript of the hearings held by this Commission. We 
shall transmit the record to you as soon as the notes are transcribed. 

The Commission held 30 sessions of hearings in 11 cities scattered 
across the entire country. These hearings were scheduled as a means 
of obtaining some appraisal of representative and responsible views 
on this subject. The Commission was amazed, and pleased, at the 
enormous and active interest of the American people in the subject of 
immigration and naturalization policy. 

Every effort was made to obtain the opinions of all people who 
might have something to contribute to the Commission’s considera- 
tion. All shades of opinion and points of views were sought and heard. 
The response was very heavy, and the record will ine lude the testimony 
and statements of some 600 persons and organizations. 

This record, we believe, includes some very valuable information, a 
goodly proportion of which has not hitherto been available in dis- 
cussions of immigration and naturalization. It is of great help to 
the Commission in performing its duties. We hope that this material 
will be useful to your committee, to the Congress, and to the country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pritie B. PerbMan, Chairman. 
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The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:40 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 1506, Admiralty Court, 
Federal Courthouse Building, Foley Square, New York City, N. Y., 
Hon. Philip B. Perlman, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Mr. Earl G. Harrison, Vice Chairman, Msgr. John O'Grady, 
Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

Chairman Pertman. The Commission will be in order. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are about to hold the first hearing before 
this Commission appointed by the President of the United States to 
study and evaluate the immigration and naturalization policies of the 
United States and to recommend policies for the Government relating 
to immigration and naturalization. 

The last Congress devoted a great deal of time and effort to this 
subject and enacted a bill which was vetoed by the President because, 
as he stated in his veto message, he did not think that its provisions 
established a policy adequate to meet the present world conditions. 
The bill, which is known as Public Law 414, was passed over the 
Presidential veto and subsequently the President established a Com- 
mission, its purpose to make a new study of the subject and to make 
a written report to him by January 1, 1953 

We will insert in the record at this point the statement concerning 
the establishment of the Commission, issued by the President on 
September 4, 1952, and also Executive Order 10392, establishing this 
Commission, and issued on the same date. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

SEPTEMBER 4, 1952. 

I have today established a special Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, to study and evaluate the immigration and naturalization policies of the 
United States. 
Our immigration and naturalization policies are of major importance to our 
own security and to the defense of the free world. Immediately after the war 
ended, we recognized the plight of the displaced persons; we acted to cooperate 
with other nations and to admit a share of these victims of war and tyranny 
into our own country. The displaced persons program has now been successfully 
concluded, but the free world faces equally grave and equally heart-rending 
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problems in the continual stream of refugees and escapees from the iron curtain 
countries into Western Europe. These people add to the pressures of over- 
population in certain countries. Overseas migration from Europe has been 
dammed up by years of war and international economic disorder. While we have 
joined with other nations to meet such problems as these, our own immigration 
laws based on conditions and assumptions that have long ceased to exist, present 
serious obstacles in reaching a satisfactory solution. 

Humanitarian considerations, as well as the national interest, require that we 
reassess our immigration policies in the light of these facts. The United States 
must remain true to its great traditions and have an immigration policy that 
strengthens our Nation at home and furthers our world leadership. 

The Eighty-second Congress devoted much time and effort to this problem, but 
the bill which it passed was so defective in many important provisions that I 
could not give it my approval. In my veto message, I expressed the hope that 
the Congress would agree to a careful reexamination of the entire matter. I 
suggested that the Congress create a representative commission of outstanding 
Americans to make a study of the basic assumptions of our immigration policy, 
the quota system and all that goes into it, the effect of our immigration and 
nationality laws, and the ways in which they can be brought into line with our 
national ideals and our foreign policy. The Congress did not act upon these 
suggestions. 

I do not believe that the matter should remain where the Congress left it. The 
problems of immigration policy grow more pressing, and the inequities fostered by 
the new law require careful examination. I am, therefore, appointing this 
Commission in the belief that its recommendations will enable the next Congress 
to consider the subject promptly and intelligently. This Commission will have 
the benefit of much information already drawn together in the field of immigra- 
tion, including that developed by the committees of Congress in their long study 
of the problem. It should, therefore, be in a position to complete its study 
before the reconvening of the next Congress. 

I have directed the Commission to give particular consideration to: 

(a) The requirements and administration of our immigration laws with respect 
to the admission, naturalization, and denaturalization of aliens, and their 
exclusion and deportation : 

(bd) The admission of immigrants into this country in the light of our present 
and prospective economic and social conditions and of other pertinent considera- 
tions; and 

(c) The effect of our immigration laws, and their administration, including 
the national origin quota system, on the conduct of the foreign policies of the 
United States, and the need for authority to meet emergency conditions such as 
the present overpopulation of parts of Western Europe and the serious refugee 
and escapee problems in such areas. 

The members of the Commission are as follows: 


Philip B. Perlman, of Maryland, Chairman (formerly Solicitor General of the 
United States, formerly city solicitor of Baltimore, secretary of the State of 
Maryland, assistant attorney general of Maryland) 

Earl G. Harrison, of Pennsylvania, Vice Chairman (attorney, formerly United 
States Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, and formerly dean 
of the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania) 

Msgr. John O'Grady, of Washington, D. C. (secretary, National Conference of 
Catholic Charities) 

Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, of Minnesota (president, Lutheran Theological 
Seminary of St. Paul, Minn.; chairman, Minnesota State Displaced Persons 
Commission ) 

Clarence E. Pickett, of Pennsylvania (honorary secretary, American Friends 
Service Committee) 

Adrian S. Fisher, of Tennessee (legal adviser to State Department, formerly 
general counsel of Atomic Energy Commjssion and Solicitor of the Department 
of Commerce) 

Thomas C. Finucane, of Maryland (Chairman, Board of Immigration Appeals, 
Department of Justice) 
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EXECUTIVE ORDER 10392 ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the United States, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Sec. 1. There is hereby established in the Executive Office of the President a 
commission to be known as the President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, which shall be composed of a Chairman, a Vice Chairman, and 
five other members, all of whom shall be designated by the President. 

Sec. 2. The Commission is authorized and directed to make a survey and eval- 
uation of the immigration and naturalization policies of the United States, and 
shall make recommendations to the President for such legislative, administrative, 
or other action as in its opinion may be desirable in the interest of the economy, 
security, and responsibilities of this country. The Commission shall give par- 
ticular consideration to: 

(a) The requirements and administration of our immigration laws with respect 
to the admission, naturalization and denaturalization of aliens, and their exclu- 
sion and deportation; 

(b) The admission of immigrants into this country in the light of our present 
and prospective economic and social conditions and of other pertinent consid- 
erations; and 

(c) The effect of our immigration laws and their administration, including 
the national origin quota system, on the conduct of the foreign policies of the 
United States, and the need for authority to meet emergency conditions such as 
the present overpopulation of parts of western Europe and the serious refugee 
and escapee problems in such areas. 

Sec. 3. In performing its functions under this order the Commission may pre- 
scribe such rules of procedure, and may hold such public hearings and hear such 
witnesses as it may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 4. All executive departments and agencies of the Federal Government are 
authorized and directed to cooperate with the Commission in its work and to 
furnish the Commission such assistance, not inconsistent with law, as it may 
require in the performance of its functions. 

Sec. 5. The expenditures of the Commission shall be paid out of an allotment 
made by the President from the appropriation entitled “Emergency Fund for 
the President—National Defense” in title I of the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1953 (Public Law 455, S2d Cong.), approved July 5, 1952. Such 
payments shall be made without regard to the provisions of (@) section 3681 of 
the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 672), (0) section 9 of the act of March 4, 1909, 
35 Stat. 1027 (81 U. 8. C. 675), and (¢c) such other laws as the President may 
hereafter specify. The members of the Commission shall receive such compen- 
sation and expense allowances, payable out of the said allotment, as the President 
shall hereafter fix, except that no compensation shall be so fixed with respect to 
any person while receiving other compensation from the United States. 

Sec. 6. The Commission shall make a final written report to the President not 
later than January 1, 1953, including its recommendations for legislative, admin- 
istrative or other action. The Commission may also make such earlier reports 
to the President as it may deem appropriate. The Commission shall cease to 
exist 30 days after rendition of its final report to the President. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE Howse, 

September 4, 1952. 

The Ciaran. We are here today because the Commission is seek- 
ing guidance from individuals and from organizations who are espe- 
cially interested in the subject matter dealt with in the Executive 
order establishing this Commission. A number of persons either as 
individuals or as representatives of organizations have indicated a 
desire to appear before the Commission and to submit information 
which they believe will help guide the Commission in making its report 
to the President when its work is completed. 

The representative of the World Council of Churches, Dr. Edgar 
Chandler, will be our first witness. Dr. Chandler, I shall appreciate 
it if you will give us the benefit of your views on this subject matter. 
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STATEMEN"* OF DR. EDGAR H. S. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR OF FIELD 
OPERATIONS FOR THE REFUGEE SERVICE FOR THE WORLD 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Cuanpter. My name is Edgar H. 8S. Chandler, and I am director 
of field operations for the refuge e service for the World Council of 
Churches, the headquarters of which are in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The Cuairman. Will you tell us something about the organization 
you represent, the World Council of Chure hes, and of what it consists? 

Dr. Cuanpter. The World Council of Churches, the Department of 
Inter-Church Service to Refugees is made up of the Protestant and 
Orthodox churches of the world—some 160 denominations in every 
country. In its service to refugees it is concerned with a welfare 
program distributing food and clothing, medicine, and institutional 

care among refugees and uprooted people and carrying on resettlement 
of people in areas in Europe to all countries over the past years and as 
far as we can see into the future. 

The Cuatrman. Could you give us an idea approximately of how 
many churches are in this federation ? 

Dr. Cuanpter. There are 160 major denominations, including all 
the major denominations in the United States—all the Protestants 
and orthodox churches. 

The Cuarrman. They are members of the council ? 

Dr. Cuanpbter. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I account it a real privilege to start off this series 
which apparently are to be quite impressive and exhaustive on this 
subject which is of very vital interest to every American and certainly 
to every humanitarian. 

You will pardon me if I approach the subject, naturally, from the 
point of view of one who is in daily contact with centers of surplus 
population, particular refugee populations, throughout the world. 
My point of view is colored, of course, by daily contact with people 
who, as an American in the first place, i feel would make excellent 
additions to our own citizenry and in the second place, as one repre- 
senting a religious and humanitarian organization, people who are in 
desperate need of just the hope which increased opportunities for 
resettlement in a country like the United States would bring. 

I must report that having arrived from this situation just 2 days 
ago and having traveled in the last year to all the concentrated areas 
of refugee populations in the Far East, Middle East, as well as in 
Europe, I am terribly concerned that the present outlook and psychol- 
ogy of many of these people is at an all-time low. One of the reasons 
for the sense of pessimism and almost hopelessness among many of 
them is the whole series of closed doors, beginning with the almost 
complete closing of our own, which has been followed by the almost 
complete closing of doors in Canada and Australia. This means that 
the three major ‘outlets for sur plus populations and for refugees, at the 
very time when the need of these people in concentrated areas of popu- 
lation, and the need of these people who have lost their homes is at 
its greatest. are blocked. 

[ feel at a time when we have a program, for which we are very 
grateful, inaugurated by the United States Government and put in 
operation by the President, called the escapee program, and we are 
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able to go to refugees and say that the United States Government is 
interested in your plight, that we will provide facilities to improve 
your housing ‘and your welfare conditions in the countries to which 
you have fled, and we will even pay your transportation costs to the 
countries of resettlement—but we will accept none of you in the U nited 
States—I feel, sir, as an American, this not only puts us personally in a 
very embarrassing position but it has had a decidedly unfavorable 
effect even toward our Government at a time when this very program 
is designed, and rightly designed, to improve attitudes toward us and 
toward our Government and to improve the whole psychological cli- 
mate of those people who for the most part are uprooted and for the 
most part are committed to the very ideals for which we as a people 
stand. 

I am convinced, sir, that among the remaining displaced persons, 
950,000 or so, there are still large numbers of those who would make 
desirable resettlers in this country. In fact, among them are some of 
the best potential immigrants who because of some temporary physical 
condition or some family situation or simply because of the ¢ rowding 
of the pipeline are unable to enter the United States under the original 
program. 

In addition to that, I feel we have a very vital and real responsi- 
bility for those who not only since 1949 but last night and ever since 
the end of the war have been escaping over the borders ver y largely 
because they prefer the ideals which our country stands for rather 
than the ideals prevalent in the countries where t hey were. When you 
see the degree of sacrifice and even the suffering which many of these 
people are going through now as they escape over the borders and 
realize they are coming into situations where they know per = ‘tly well 
there are families who have been enduri ing that suffering for 4, 5, or 6 
years you can understand the degree of commitment to their ideals. 

I would hope, therefore, sir, that in consideri ing any changes in pres- 
ent legislation or any new legislation that our Government might take 
the broadest possible view toward providing 1 immigration opportuni- 
ties, after due security screening and careful selection, for people in 
this category of refugees. 

I would also hope that our Government might use the broadest pos- 
sible category in describing a refugee. I would hope that arbitrary 
date lines and arbitrary geographical definitions might be eliminated 
or at least minimized; that uprooted people, regardless of whether 
they happen to be of the same ethnic origin of the country from which 
they come or whether they may even be within their own country but 
dislocated by internal revolution, might be provided for under any 
new act. 

From the point of view of the World Council of Churches, I would 
like to advocate that our interests are not confined to our particular 
faith or profession. We are interested in people in terms of their needs 
and we are interested in people whom we feel would make good citizens 
in the freedom-loving countries of the world. 

Now, I would like to say in conclusion just two things: (1) we are 
very much concerned, dealing as we have been in the last 2 months with 
the Government of Canada and the South American countries and of 
Australia, to find that the attitude of our own Government has a tre- 
mendous effect upon the attitudes of these other governments, and 
although within the last few months we have been able to open the 
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doors just a crack in some of these other countries, I think there is 
nothing that would give more impetus and new life to the whole pro- 
gram of immigr ation than a broadening of immigration possibilities 

in our own country. 

Finally, sir, I would like to say that all day yesterday we met with 
the leaders of churches from all over the United States, leaders who 
are responsible for bringing in at least 100,000 persons on assurances 
provided by them under the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act. 
These are the persons who have personally received these immigrants. 
They are the people who had to take the 1 ‘esponsibility when there were 
breakdowns in the cases. I am conscious that sometimes we sent dif- 
ficult cases from overseas for these people to deal with, but I want to 
tell you, sir, that all of us were moved and impressed by the fact that 
this representative group of responsible people were not only willing 
but were enthusiastic about the possibilities of having further oppor- 
tunities to resettle such people in our country. In spite of all the 
difficulties and the negative cases which could be presented, the over- 
whelming feeling was one of gratitude that there has been the oppor- 
tunity of getting this kind of citizen into our country through the 
displ: wced persons legislation over the past 3 years. 

Finally, sir, I hope this Commission will be able to make recommen- 
dations which will enable us as Americans and as lovers of humanity 
to hold our heads up and to glory in the fact that our country has given 
this effort, from the point of view of its own self-interest and from 
the point of view of its humanitarian concern, and from the point of 
view of its leadership among the world of freedom-loving people, that 
will bring an immigration policy that will bring new hope and new 
life not only to those who actually may come to this country, but to 
the whole group of uprooted and needy people throughout the world. 

The CHatmrman. Thank you very much. Have you a prepared 
statement ? 

Dr. Cuanpter. No, but I will have one for you before I leave the 
city. 

(The prepared statement referred to, consisting of three separate 
documents, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. EnGar H. S. CHANDLER, Drrector oF FIELD OPERATIONS FOR 
THE REFUGEE SERVICE FOR THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


I. STATEMENT BY THE STANDING CONFERENCE OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES WORKING FOR 
REFUGEES, SUBMITTED AT UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SEPTEMBER 17, 
1952 


The Standing Conference of Voluntary Agencies Working for Refugees wel- 
comes the opportunity of again expressing its views on the situation of refugees 
under the mandate of the High Commissioner. 

During the past year it has been a source of satisfaction and encouragement to 
our members that the Office of the High Commissioner has developed close work- 
ing relationships with voluntary agencies in carrying out its program throughout 
the world. We are sure that this cooperation is laying the groundwork for find- 
ing more adequate solutions to the urgent problems of refugees. As the High 
Commissioner has already explained in the documents which he has submitted 
for your consideration, the principal difficulty confronting him in trying to find 
such solutions is the lack of sufficient financial support and a lack of sufficient 
resettlement opportunities in countries of potential immigration. 

Since the total resources available for work with refugees are so drastically 
reduced in comparison with the program of the IRO, it is inevitable, as the vol- 
untary agencies have repeatedly pointed out, that vast areas of need among 
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refugees are left unmet, and an additional burden has thus been thrust upon the 
voluntary agencies far beyond their capacity to meet satisfactorily. We note 
with gratitude the generous grant of the Ford Foundation for which the High 
Commissioner is the trustee and under which projects will be carried out by vol- 
untary agencies acting under his instructions. The voluntary agencies wish to 
express their appreciation for the outstanding role which the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees played in procuring this grant. We are also 
grateful for the financial assistance for a part of the program of work among 
refugees which is available through the President’s escapee program carried out 
with Mutual Security Administration funds of the United States Government. 
In addition, the funds from the liquidation of IRO operation will be of invaluable 
aid in dealing with the problems of IRO residual displaced persons and refugees. 
Finally, we wish to express our appreciation to all those governments who have 
made contributions to the High Commissioner’s assistance fund and associate 
ourselves with him in the appeal for further contributions from other govern 
ments as well as from other sources. 

It is unfortunately true, however, that having taken into consideration all the 
foreseeable funds from these various sources, the total amount in sight is still 
woefully inadequate to meet the desperate situation in which many refugees 
tind themselves. For example, as a result of the terrible shortage of available 
funds to assist European refugees in China, the High Commissioner has been 
forced to reduce the level of assistance from 50 cents to 25 cents a day, in spite 
of the fact that no aid whatever is provided by the local authorities for these 
refugees. Even this grant is available only to a limited percentage of the total 
number of refugees in China, because of the limitations on the IRO residual 
funds made available for this purpose. Thus, the voluntary agencies operating 
in the Far East are confronted with an intolerable burden. 

But even more discouraging than the lack of financial resources has been the 
tendency during the past year, at a time when the only possible solution of the 
problem of many refugees is that of resettlement, to find opportunities for re. 
settlement in immigration countries increasingly restricted. In spite of these 
difficulties, the voluntary agencies have found it possible to resettle over 12,000 
refugees under agreements with the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee 
for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, and in addition have been respon- 
sible for finding resettlement opportunities, for procuring visas and document- 
ing at least an additional 30,000 refugees, who have found new homes overseas 
since January 1 of this vear. 

In certain countries of first asylum, the opportunities for local integration 
have been improved during the past year, in some instances through the initia- 
tive of voluntary agencies in developing pilot projects with the cooperation of 
the governments concerned along the lines suggested by the High Commissioner 
in his report on economic integration. In addition, many governments have pro- 
vided opportunities for integration of refugees among their own people. Never- 
theless, in many areas such as Trieste, Italy, and Greece, where such loeal inte- 
gration is difficult, if not impossible, the problem is more urgent than ever. The 
voluntary agencies urgently request the member governments to take whatever 
steps may be possible to increase possibilities for immigration of refugees to 
their respective countries and to explore ways of further means of local inte- 
gration for those refugees who, for various reasons, are not able to be resettled 
overseas. 

The voluntary agencies would like to take this opportunity to assure the Hien 
Commissioner and the member governments of his Advisory Committee that thev 
will continue to make every effort, in cooperation with the High Commissioner 
and within the limits of their resources, to assist in the solution of the problems 
of extreme need which exist among refugees today. 















































If. A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE CHURCHES 


The World Council of Churches’ department of interchurch aid and service 
to refugees is a service agency through which the Protestant churches of the 
U. 8. A, Canada, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Britain, Australia, and New Zealand 
combine to aid European refugees and European churches in a wide variety of 
relief and reconstruction, spiritual ministry and welfare projects. ’ 

World Council funds make possible interchurch aid projects administered 
directly by the European churches who, as a matter of fact, themselves earry 
the biggest load in their own budgets not only of emergency and relief aid for 
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their own congregational life and work, but also for thousands of homeless refu- 
gees in their midst. 

The World Council service to refugees is an operational program with a 
basic $400,000 budget provided by church funds. The refugee program com- 
prises a local settlement program, an emigration service, a welfare service, and 
pastoral care for refugees and churches in exile in Germany, Austria, France, 
Greece, Trieste, Italy, and Belgium. An international and indigenous staff is 
maintained, numbering 300. 

In 1951 a total of $3,300,000 was given by the churches, through the World 
Council, including $1,806,000 in the form of relief shipments of food, clothing, 
and medicaments. Nearly $5 million was contributed in 1950, and some 7 million 
in 1949. Additional funds were raised and spent in the U. S. A., Great Britain, 
Scandinavia, and Canada in order to sponsor, receive, and to settle refugees from 
continental Europe. 

A network of international resettlement offices and bureaus of National 
Councils of Churches in a score of countries enable the World Council to coordi- 
nate the churches’ efforts in European aid on a world scale. (See attached list.) 

By means of conferences on refugee problems and continuous representation 
to governments and international agencies the World Council has repeatedly 
helped to arouse and to form public opinion, and to enlist the active concern of 
both churches and other groups in the plight of European refugees. 

Along with other voluntary agencies the World Council has been entrusted 
with the administration of considerable funds by intergovernmental bodies such 
as UNRRA and the IRO on behalf of refugees. The IRO Director General and 
the present U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees have paid tribute to the 
humane and individual approach to refugee problems which have characterized 
Christian agencies. It is the ties of Christian community which enable local 
member churches of the WCC to understand the problems of the DP’s, just as it 
is basic Christian concern which prompts Protestant churches in the WCC to 
provide help for uprooted and poverty-stricken orthodox churches in exile. 

A brief outline of some of the high lights in 1951 will serve to illustrate the 
World Council’s 1952 program and plans: 

(A) Service to refugees 

Thirty-one thousand refugees were resettled in a score of countries overseas. 
Nearly 2,000 old, sick, or ineligible “hard core” refugees were given permanent 
homes in institutions thanks to help found through member churches in a dozen 
countries in Europe and America. 

Some 120 refugee orthodox priests and Protestant pastors were maintained 
in their ministry and aid for refugee congregations in Purope. 

The agency was entrusted by IRO with funds to achieve final solution of the 
problem of a residual group of 125 European refugees stranded on the island of 
Samar in the Philippines. 

Offices were opened in Hong Kong and Tehran for services to refugees in 
China and Iran, 

A travel-loan fund machinery was established with offices in Europe and in 
both North and South America, to help with the movement of individual refugees. 

Local churches in Germany and Austria, in Belgium, France, and Italy, or- 
ganized to meet refugee needs and to help with care of residual DP’s. 

Voeational training program and workshop projects were established and sup- 
ported in several countries. 

The service to refugees, operating on a basic $400,000 budget, spent two or 
three times that amount due to extrabudgetary gifts from nonchurch organiza- 
tions, and to approximately a million dollars expended by local churches over- 
seas in assisting refugees in countries of settlement. 


(B) Material relief 


Most of the $1,806,000 distributed by the World Council staff was given to 
refugees in Germany, Austria, Trieste, Greece, Italy, and France: the balance 
went to needy church institutions in Yugoslavia, Greece, Germany, Belgium, ete. 


(C) Interchurch aid 


Ecumenical assistance provided $112,000 for exchange of personnel in work 
camps (867 in camps); fraternal workers; and the scholarship program (130 
students in 12 countries) ; $107,000 for health, literature, and youth projects; 
and $78,000 for the interchurch aid staff service, information, publicity, con- 
ference and liaison with other bodies. A staff of 25 is maintained at Geneva 
headquarters by the service to refugees and interchurch aid sections of the 
Department. 
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‘ment. Many of these families, through temporary illness, family situations, or 
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Eight hundred thousand dollars was made available by member churches for 
a variety of interchurch aid projects—for education and evangelism, catechist 
training, social service, buildings, apprentice homes and diaspora chapels, com- 
munity centers, students, women’s work, assistance for church workers and so 
forth—in Germany, east and west, Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, France, 
Italy, Spain, Belgium, Portugal, and East Europe. In the latter countries help 
is limited to small shipments of books and medicines, which altogether small 
in value are of immense symbolic significance representing as they do the un- 
broken fellowship of the member churches of the WCC in a divided world. 

In 1952 the churches realized they faced new responsibilities in relation to the 
whole problem of movements of people. The refugee problem, far from diminish- 
ing, even increases. And the Department of interchurch aid and service to ref- 
ugees has maintained and is strengthening its basic overseas staff in order to be 
of the utmost service to homeless refugees, wherever opportunities arise. 





III. SUMMARY OF TESTIMONY PRESENTED AT THE SESSION OF THE PkI SIDENT’S 
COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 


1. There are thousands of displaced person families left in Europe and other 
countries at the conclusion of IRO and the ending of the United States displaced 
persons program who constitute desirable immigrants to countries of resettle 


arbitrary datelines, were unable to emigrate when the opportunity was avail- 
able, have extremely limited opportunities for integration in the local economy, 
and in some instances find themselves no longer able to remain in the countries 
of first asylum because of political and economic pressures over which they 
have no control. 

2. Other categories of refugees, including the refugees of the same ethnic 
origin as the country of their present asylum, contribute to the serious problem 
of overpopulation in European countries. 

3. Since all experts in this field are agreed that for the political, social, and 
economic health of the world these centers of overpopulation can only be dealt 
with adequately through a program of resettlement in Overseas countries, we 
urge that the United States adopt an immigration policy which will make 
possible the entry into the United States of the largest number of refugees 
commensurate with the capacity for absorption in our country. 

4. At a time when, following the lead of the United States, immigration pos- 
sibilities have been restricted in other countries also—particularly in Canada 
and Australia—it is hoped that a more liberal policy on the part of the United 
States Government will have a helpful and beneficial effect on the immigration 
policies of other governments as well. 

5. It is our conviction that an immigration policy allowing for the maximum 
number of refugees and other persons from overpopulated areas of Europe will 
do much to make the President's escapee program more logical and consistent, 
and will be a major factor in increasing a feeling of good will and confidence 
toward the United States on the part of the European countries as well as among 
many nationals represented by the refugee groups. 

6. Meeting with denomination leaders from most of the large denominations 
and from many parts of the country during the past few days, I am convinced 
that these leaders, who represent churches who are responsible for giving as- 
surances for over 100,000 persons under the former Displaced Persons Act, are 
now ready to give support for a further program of receiving and helping to 
assimilate refugees and other immigrants who may be permitted to come to the 
United States. 


The Cuarman. Will Mr. Ennis appear? 



































STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. ENNIS ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


Mr. Ennis. I am Edward J. Ennis, and I am appearing this morn- 
ing as a member of the board of directors and as chairman of the alien 
civil rights committee of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
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The union is a Nation-wide nonpartisan organization which is 
devoted exclusively to the protection and the advancement of the civil 
rights guaranteed by our Constitution and by our democratic tradi- 
tion. I think I should say at this point that the union as such is not 
concerned with the many major questions of policy which this Commis- 
sion will consider, such as the national origins quota basis or the num- 
ber of aliens which should annually come “into the United States. It 
is not because as individuals we are not intensely interested in that 
subject, but the union feels that it can be most effective if it sticks to 
the last and devotes its official attention to the questions which concern 
it; namely, that aliens as well as citizens receive not only that minimum 
due process protection which our Constitution requires but that they 
also receive in the protection of their status, their rights and privileges 
the fairest procedure which our democratic tradition demands and 
which our experience with administrative procedures can devise. 

It is for that reason that I would like to restrict my brief remarks 
to the administrative procedures and judicial review available under 
the present law and under the new act and which should be available 
under our system, both in respect to visas and immigration procedures. 

I would like to just state as a word of qualification that my own 
qualifications to discuss this subject are that I was general counsel of 
the Immigration Service immediately prior to the war and also I was 
Director of the Alien Enemy Control Unit of the Department of 
Justice during the war years. I supervised the administrative pro- 
cedures under which alien enemies were classified for security purposes 
and in turn to parole. At present I am a member not only of the 
Civil Liberties Union but of such social organizations as the common 
council and other social organizations which are interested in this field. 

Now, as to visa procedures, very briefly, it was in 1917 as a war 
measure that our country first by departmental order and then by 
statute in 1918 first decreed that for an alien to travel into the United 
States he must not only have a passport but must have a visa of an 
American consular office thereon. This wartime requirement has been 
continued not only by our requirements here but also in other countries. 
Unhappily the world has not reached the place which I think the 
Foreign Minister of Great Britain said once—that a man should be able 
to get on a train or plane or boat without a passport and travel all 
over the world. 

The original departmental order and the original statutes which 
have been continued today have placed the sole authority to issue 
visas, both passport visas or nonimmigrant visas which are stamped 
in the aliens’ passports, in the hands of our consular officers abroad. It 
isa curious fact that with the whole development of administrative law 
in the United States since this procedure was first established in 1917 
that this little island of administrative action has resolutely resisted 
the application of the administrative review procedures which we 
have developed in other fields. So today, under the new 1952 immi- 
eration act, as in 1917, consular officials abroad are the only officials 
of the United States who are authorized to issue visas 

As a result of the fact that there are very numerous grounds of 
exclusion upon which a visa can be denied and that there are neces- 

sarily many hundreds of consuls of the United States throughout the 
world, persons concerned with the uniform application of the law in 
SO ac int a thing as obtaining a visa have urged from time to time 
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that there be some established review procedure for the denial of visas. 
Because experience teaches us that the only adequate way to make 
uniform the action of numerous officials throughout the world on 
numerous grounds of exclusion, for example, that the entry of the 
applicant would be prejudicial to the public interest- -obviously a 
ground subject to a great variety of interpretations—it has been pro- 
posed that both by bills in Congress and by way of statute and by 
proposals to the Department of State by way of regulation that some 
review procedure for the denial of visas be set up. It has not been 
at all successful. Such efforts have received no assistance either from 
the majority of Congress or from the Government of the United States. 

These pressures and valid arguments have merely resulted in what 
is little better than a makeshift procedure whereby if a consul wishes 
to, although he is not required to under the regulations, he may request 
the Visa Division for an advisory opinion on a particular case. It is 
ae psig fact that the regulations provide that if the consul feels that 
if there is any, possible ground for denying a visa—for instance, if 
Hig teeta would be prejudicial to the United States—he cannot issue 
the visa. He can deny it without review, but he cannot issue it without 
obtaining a visa review. 

In other words, the State Department has set up a review so far as 
the Government is concerned, but it has granted no review so far as 
the alien is concerned. 

Now, it would be less than fair to say that this advisory procedure 
has not resulted in some review of consular action, particularly if the 
alien is fortunate enough to be able to interest a member of Congress 
to bring his case to the attention of the State Department, or if he is 
able to retain the services of a lawyer who knows this informal pro- 
cedure and perhaps can fede the consul to ask for an advisory 
opinion. But practice shows that.such an informal, wholly disere- 
tionary catch-as-catch-can review procedure in a particular case is a 
very poor substitute for an appeal procedure as of right whereby an 
alien who is denied a visa can appeal to the superior officials in the 
State Department for a final determination of his case. 

Now, why has this appeal procedure, which has been adopted 
throughout our Government in all other Government matters where 
the rights involved are much less important than the sometimes life- 
and-death matter of whether an alien can come into the United States, 
why has any appeal procedure not been devised? One reason is given 
by the Senate Judiciary Special Subcommittee To Investigate Immi- 
gration and Naturalization which recommended the bill which became 
the 1952 act. In its report that subcommittee states, and I quote : 

Refusal of a visa is not invasion of the alien’s rights. Permitting review would 
permit an alien to get his case into United States courts causing a great deal of 
difficulty in the administration of the immigration laws. 

Now, with great ag er to the able lawyers and able legislators who 
constitute the Senate Judiciary Committee, I must submit that it does 

not touch the question when you say that you don’t have to have review 
proce «lure because an alien is not entitled to one as a matter of right. 
Let’s concede that point. The Pe is not “the alien’s right” but 
whether the United States should set up an adequate procedure be- 
cause only a review procedure can give that equitable administr: oo 
of the law which gives the equal protection of the laws enshrined i 
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our Constitution. We owe it to ae as well as to the alien to have 
adequate procedures in this are 

Insofar as the other object, whic ‘h is really the heart of the matter, 
that if there is any review procedure for denial of a visa in some man- 
ner the alien will get his case into the United States courts. Well, 
I think there are two answers to that. The first is that it might very 
well be possible to have a review procedure and to expressly provide 
if it were thought necessary that the decision of the reviewing author- 
ities in the State Department would be final and not subject to judi- 
ciary review. I, however, would like to rest on the additional ground 
that, what harm would it do if our courts were entrusted with that 
parrow pees lary review of denials of visas which is granted to the 
denial of an applicant who is excluded at our borders when he arrives 
in the United States. 

I say that this refusal of any review procedure because of a fear of 
some limited judicial action is something which should be examined 
and dispelled. Efforts have been made to have review tn immigration 
cases. Indeed, in the heat of the war the President set up a President’s 
Review Board of three members in Washington who denied the issuing 
of visas in Washington. It was a special wartime matter set up for 
examination of visas because our consuls were not in some of the places 
in wartime. Records of that Commission will be available to this Com- 
mission. I think they did a good job and I hope the Commission will 
examine its work in determining whether there is not ground for a 
permanent review procedure. 

The section 225 of the Humphrey-Lehman bill introduced in the 
last session did contain provisions for the establishment of a visa re- 
view board for the review of the limited classes of cases of applications 
for visas by either nonquota or quota immigrants. That is a model 
which I hope the Commission will consider and examine. 

I might say that just in the last few weeks another area of resistance 
to any adminis trative review proce ‘edure, name ly, the issuance of pass- 
ports to American ¢ ae is, I think, a bastion of even Americanism 
which has finally yielded to pressures and court litigations, and finally 
regulations have been issued providing for review of denial of pass- 
ports by the Passport Division, The establishment of such review 
procedure is in the air in our modern postwar America. I hope that 
that good example can be followed with respect to visas. 

1 would turn now to remarks on administrative procedures available 
to immigration cases. I would say at the outset that this situation is 
different from the visa situation because immigration procedures take 
place in the United States and there is the due-process-clause require- 
ment. So, insofar as deportation is concerned we have an orderly 
procedure, and with this procedure a record is made and a decision is 
made on the record. He has his turn and there is an appeal of right, 
so I am not going to dwell on what are really some minor defects in 
those proc edures such as the fact, for example, that membership by an 
alien in one of the organizations on the President’s subversive list— 
which was issued really to determine questions of Federal employ- 
ment—being used to deny an alien with wife and children entrance 
or permission to stay. 

I am going to speak a few words on two questions. One is the 
exclusion of arriving aliens on the basis of testimony or evidence which 
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is withheld. Testimony is withheld from an alien and he has no 
chance to refute. Then there is the problem of exclusion of reentering 
permanent residents. ; 

Now, as to the first question, the exclusion of an alien on secret 
testimony, I won’t dwell on it because, of course, the whole problem 
was dramatized very well in the Knauff case, with which the Chair- 
man and all the members of the Commission are intimately familiar. 
I would merely like to say that the wartime regulations whiclr first 
provided that in exceptional cases an alien might be excluded from this 
country on the basis of evidence, the disclosure of which the Attorney 
General certified was contrary to the public interest, were adopted im- 
mediately prior to our entry into the war. I was general counsel of 
the service at the time. It was the thought that there might be ex- 
traordinary cases in which this very special power might be used dur- 
ing the wartime. 

We put in this requirement that the Attorney General certify that 
the disclosure of the evidence would be contrary to the public interest 
as a necessary, we thought, and workable check on the routine use of 
this procedure by subordinate officials. 

I submit to the Commission that full examination, and I hope you 
do examine, of all the cases in which this special procedure has been 
used since the termination of hostilities and I feel you will find—but 
the public does not have access to these records—that even in the post- 
war cases this procedure devised as a most special and extraordinary 
one has not been kept strictly in the hands of the Attorney General 
personally as we envisaged, but that it has become not a routine but 
a regular procedure under which a substantial number of persons have 
been excluded from the United States on the basis of secret denuncia- 
tions, which if they had a chance to meet them might have been able 
to refute them as Miss Ellen Knauff, as was explained by the Board 
of Immigration Appeals analyzing the testimony in that Board of 
Appeals case. 

My recommendation is that (1) the Commission make a study of 
those cases as a necessary factual basis for any recommendations as 
to what should be done. I hope that in any recommendations the 
Commission makes in this difficult question it will consider it a re- 
quirement that the Attorney General personally pass on such cases. 
They should be very few. The Attorney General has no more im- 
portant duties than to determine such delicate questions as to whether 
a person should be barred on evidence not known to them. He should 
be committed to personally pass on this, which, in the public interest 
requires the evidence not to be revealed. 

I would suggest that the Commission also consider that in case of 
any judicial review that there be a requirement that the evidence be 
revealed to the district judge. Surely our Federal judiciary can be 
entrusted even with such secret evidence. I suggest further that a 
district judge have the authority to disagree with the Attorney Gen- 
eral that this evidence should not be disclosed and that in a proper 
case if he so disagrees the district judge should have the authority to 
give the Department of Justice the alternative of either revealing the 
evidence or of admitting the individual. 

Now, that is not surprising because we know in many situations the 
Government foregoes prosecution or other administrative action where 


the going-ahead would require revealing evidence. It is not improper 
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because Government faces it every day—the choice of protecting its 
sources of information or proceeding with prosecutive or other action. 

Now, I leave that subject and speak just a word on 

The Cuairman. You have far exceeded your time. 

Mr. Ennis. Then I will be glad to leave the rest of it with you in 
a written statement. 

The Cuatrman. I don’t want to stop you, but if you have such a 
formal statement we would appreciate your leaving it with us. 

Mr. Ennis. I have supplied copies of it and would be glad to leave 
it in that form. 

Frankly, I am so interested in these subjects, you understand I could 
talk all day. 

Let me say just a sentence in conclusion. I hope in considering the 
great major social situation that the Commission will not lose sight of 
the fact that often justice lies in good procedure and that we shall by 
setting up a good procedure avoid the almost shameful spect: cle of 
having these cases decided by trial by publicity in which a visa is 
= ‘nied, and then if the person has means to get to the press there is a 

g hullabaloo, the case is reconsidered and the person admitted. 
i 
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ese matters in our great country should not be decided that way. 
ey should be decided by fair procedure for in the absence of fair 
procedures these cases are being tried in the press, simply because 
there is no other place to decide them. 

The CHatrmMan. I agree with you on that. I think you will agree 
that injustice is done on desistance of Government officials because a 
successful effort was made to try the case in the press instead of by 
discretion. 

I happen to know a great deal about the case you are talking about, 
and it is just one case and it is important in this great picture that we 
face, but it may have been that the Government was unable to prose- 
cute publicly all the information they had in that matter. 

Mr. Ennis. I understand that entirely. 

In closing I would like to say a personal word. I think it most 
auspicious that the Commission is beginning its public hearing in this 
great city through which have come so many of the immigrant parents 
of our American population, and I wish you Godspeed in your work. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Ennis follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. ENNIS REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION 


I shall testify briefly on the subject of the administrative procedures available 
in visa and immigration cases under the present law and the new Immigration 
and Nationality Act which becomes effective on December 24, 1952, and the scope 
of judicial review of administrative decisions. I speak today as a member of 

he board of directors of the American Civil Liberties Union and as chairman 

of its alien civil rights committee. The ACLU is a Nation-wide nonpartisan 
organization devoted to the protection and advancement of the fundamental 
democratic liberties guaranteed by the United States Constitution. The union 
is not concerned with purely immigration policies, such as the number of aliens 
allowed to immigrate annually, but is vitally concerned that aliens be granted 
not only the minimum of constitutional protection but also that there be made 
available procedures for determining their status, rights, and privileges as fair 
and equitable as our democratic tradition demands and as our long experience 
with administrative procedures can devise. 

My qualifications to discuss these matters are based on my experience witb 
immigration problems for nearly 20 years first as an attorney in the Department 
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of Justice and since 1946 as an attorney in private practice and as a member of 
the boards of directors of a number of organizations interested in immigration 
and naturalization. Immediately prior to the entry of the United States into 
World War II, I was the first general counsel of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, and during the war years I was Director of the Alien Enemy 
Control Unit of the Department of Justice charged with the administration 
of the procedures for security screening of aliens of enemy nationality subject 
to internment and parole. 
I shall discuss first visa procedures and then immigration procedures. 


I. VISA PROCEDURES 


Consular officers abroad are authorized under the new law (sec. 221) as well 
as under the present law (sec. 2 of the 1924 act, 8 U. S. C. 202; sec. 30 of the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940; 8 U. 8S. C. 451) to deal with applications for 
passport (nonimmigrant) visas and immigration visas. The requirement that 
aliens have passports and procure visas from American consuls abroad in order 
to travel into the United States was established as a wartime emergency 
security requirement by a joint departmental order of the State and Labor 
Departments in 1917 which was confirmed by the wartime act of May 22, 1918 
(22 U. S. C, 223-227) and is continued in section 215 of the 1952 act. The 
passport and visa requirements was expressly continued after World War I by 
the act of March 2, 1921 (22 U. 8S. C. 227). The Immigration Act of 1924 
(8 U. S. C. 202) provided permanent legislation for issuance of immigration 
visas by consular officers. 

Consular officers abroad alone have the statutory authority to issue visas. 
The alien has no appeal as a matter or right from an adverse decision, which 
may determine the whole course of his life. A visa may be denied on any one 
of numerous grounds of exclusion including such a general ground as that the 
consul has reason to believe that an alien’s entry would be “prejudicial to the 
interests of the United States (22 C. F. R. 53.83). In view of the numerous 
possible grounds of exclusion interpreted by hundreds of consuls throughout 
the world the risk of lack of uniformity and consequently unequal protection 
of the laws is very great. In the absence of a regular appeal procedure, the 
only satisfactory way to promote uniformity, it is of interest to note the pro- 
visions of the published regulations which do provide for some examination of 
consular action by the State Department. 

The consul may, if he wishes, although not required to do so, request an 
advisory opinion from the Visa Division (22 C. F. R. 42.119). <A visa may be 
refused but cannot be issued without an advisory opinion in any case in which 
the consul believes there is doubt whether the alien’s admission would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the United States and in other stated classes 
of cases (22 C. F. R. 53.40). This in effect provides the Government, but not 
the alien, with an appeal in such cases. Request to the Visa Division for 
review of denials of visas are ordinarly met with the reply that the statutory 
authority rests with the counsul. But the regulations do provide that interested 
parties are entitled to an adequate explanation from the consul concerning 
why an alien has been unable to qualify for a visa (22 C. F. R. 42.406). Con- 
sequently when a visa is denied it is often possible by asking the consul for an 
explanation to induce him to seek an advisory opinion and in this way get 
some review of the case. Within the limits of this discretionary advisory 
opinion procedure it is often possible to submit additional information to a 
consul and obtain some consideration of the case by the Visa Division. sut 
obviously this discretionary, somewhat makeshift, procedure is a poor sub- 
stitute for an adequate hearing and review procedure as a matter of right in 
which the reviewing authority can be asked to reverse a consular decision. 
Inevitably the absence of a review procedure means that in cases in which 
the assistance of Members of Congress, or of lawyers familiar with the practice, 
can be obtained some sort of review is possible but this is not so in the great 
majority of cases. 

Efforts to obtain the establishment of a review procedure by statute or regula- 
tion have met with no acceptance either in Congress or in the State Department. 
Bills introduced for this purpose have failed to receive substantial support. The 
Senate Judiciary Special Subcommittee To Investigate Immigration and Naturali- 
zation which recommended the bill which became the 1952 act rejected the sug- 
gestion for review procedure and stated (Rept. No. 1515, Sist Cong., 2d sess., 
p. 622) : “Refusal of a visa is not an invasion of his [the alien’s] rights. Per- 
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mitting review would permit an alien to get his case into United States courts, 
causing a great deal of difficulty in the administration of the immigration laws.” 
In disagreement with this view it is urged that an adequate visa review procedure 
is sought not because it is the alien’s right but because it should be the policy of 
the United States to provide an equitable procedure for the uniform application of 
the law in the spirit of that equal protection of the laws which is a principle of 
our Constitution. If necessary, judicial review of final administrative decisions 
could be wholly or largely eliminated. In fact, however, there appears to be no 
compelling reason why there should not be available the limited judicial review 
available in exclusion cases in order to have a means of correcting possible mis- 
takes in particular cases. 

Section 225 of the Humphrey-Lehman bill (S. 2842) does provide for a visa 
review board for nonquota or preference quota immigrants who are denied visas. 
During World War II a Presidential review board of three members reviewed 
denials of visas with good results and no doubt its records are available to this 
Commission. What was done during the war certainly we can afford to do now. 
Recently the Passport Division of the State Department has yielded to urgings 
for many years to set up a procedure for review of denial of passports to citizens, 
and the State Department has issued regulations for this purpose. This reform 
should be followed by establishing a review procedure in visa cases also. 


Il. IMMIGRATION PROCEDURES 


Unlike visa procedures, immigration procedures are carried on in the United 
States directly under the influence of the constitutional requirement of due proc- 
ess of law and therefore have been relatively ample. In deportation proceedings 
an orderly hearing is held and recorded and the decision is made on evidence in- 
troduced into the record. The alien may have the assistance of counsel and 
introduce his evidence. There is an appeal as of right. There are some relat- 
ively minor procedural difficulties, such as use of a medical certificate that an 
alien is insane and therefore subject to deportation without producing the certify- 
ing doctor for cross-examination as judicial decisions require, but for present 
purposes I would like to discuss two more general problems involving exclusion 
of arriving aliens and exclusion of returning residents. 

1. Exclusion on secret denunciations.—The Ellen Knauff case (338 U. 8S. 537) 
dramatized the problem of exclusion of arriving aliens on the basis of confidential 
information “the disclosure of which would be prejudicial to the public interest.” 
(8 C. F. R. 175.57). Originally these regulations were published in November 
1941 while the war was raging in Europe for the purpose of dealing with excep- 
tional and extraordinary spy cases which might arise. It was believed that the 
requirement tha the Attorney General certify that disclosure would be against 
the publie interest would insure the most sparing use of this extraordinary pro- 
cedure. It was not thought at the time that after the end of hostilities this 
procedure might be used in the relatively large number of cases involving persons 
not a serious menace to our safety. Unfortunately the Knauff and similar cases 
suggest that the certification safeguard has not been wholly satisfactory and that 
the exceptional authority has been delegated to subordinates who may not fully 
appreciate the gravity of condemning an individual on secret evidence. The 
dangers of this procedure are best realized by reading the opinion of the Board 
of Immigration Appeals in the Knauff case (conveniently contained -as an ap- 
pendix to The Ellen Knauf Story) which analyzes the evidence upon which the 
alien was deprived of her liberty for more than a vear. 

The 1952 act incorporates these wartime regulations into permanent legisla- 
tion without even the requirement that the Attorney General certify that public 
interest requires withholding of the information. It is sufficient if the Attorney 
General so concludes. The Supreme Court has ruled, and even the minority 
opinions agree, that Congress may authorize exclusion without a hearing. That 
does no relieve Congress of its grave responsibility to provide a fair procedure. 
It is recommended : 

(a) A study of the cases in which this power has been used since the termina- 
tion of hostilities in World War II should be made and reported so that the scope 
of the exercise of this power can be determined. A precedent is found in the 
action of Secretary of State George Marshall in appointing a committee to 
examine action on visa cases following the charge that Communist spies were 
entering the country as members of the UN Secretariat. 

(b) Safeguards should be erected around the use of this exceptional pro- 
cedure if it is retained at all. The Attorney General should be required person- 
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ally to certify that withholding the information is necessary in the public interest. 
In the case of court review the secret evidence should be revealed to the district 
judge and he should have the power to disagree with the Attorney General and 
require the Government to reveal the evidence or, in the alternative, admit the 
alien. It is not unprecedented for the Government to forego prosecutive or other 
action in the interests of protecting its sources of information. 

2. Reentry of resident aliens.—The present law and the 1952 act provide for 
a reentry permit which a permanent resident alien may obtain to permit his 
reentry without obtaining a visa. There is no statutory provision that permits 
a predetermination of any possible ground of exclusion, and under the law a 
returning resident is subject to all of the grounds of exclusion to the same extent 
as a new immigrant. It has been the practice, however, where the lmmigration 
Service is aware of a possible ground of exclusion to so advise the applicant for 
a reentry permit and to question him on the possible ground of exclusion. In 
some cases reentry permits have been refused where it appears that the alien 
might be excludable on return and in any event the alien has been amply warned of 
this possibility. The press reports in the recent Charles Chaplin case suggest 
that this informal procedure may not have been followed and the alien may not 
have known until he left the United States of the Government’s intention to 
question his right to reenter. If this be true the procedure should be corrected 
by statutory amendment giving the alien an opportunity to obtain a decision on 
any question of exclusion known to the Immigration Service at the time an 
application for a reentry permit is made. 


Ill, JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The Administrative Procedure Act of 1945 (5 U.S. C. 1001) attempts to embody 
the experience of Congress and many Federal agencies over Many years in pro- 
viding a statutory code of the best administrative practice which could be devised 
and agreed upon. The Supreme Court held that it applied to immigration pro- 
cedures and thus held that an alien’s personal rights are entitled to the same 
protection as a citizen’s property. This decision unfortunately was promptly 
nullified by the most unsatisfactory form of legislative enactment in the form 
of a substantially irrelevant rider to an important appropriation bill which faced 
Congress and the President with the unpleasant alternative of foregoing the 
necessary appropriation or eliminating the application of the act to immigration 
eases. Although the application of the act to immigration cases was repealed 
the House managers of the bill which became the 1952 act stated that the pro- 
cedures “remain within the framework and the pattern of the Administrative 
Procedure Act” (Rept. No. 2096, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 127). It is to be hoped 
that this is true, but comparison of the Administration Procedure Act with the 
1952 act leaves great doubts. For example, the Administrative Procedure Act 
in section 9 (5 U. S. C. 1009) provides that the courts shall hold unlawful admin- 
istrative action not supported by “substantial evidence.” Some courts have sug- 
gested that this language affords a broader scope of judicial review that the rule 
stated in prior decisions that the courts will not interfere with an immigration 
administrative decision supported by “some evidence.” 

The 1952 act provides in many cases for a change from an objective determina- 
tion of facts to a determination “in the opinion of the Attorney General,” or to 
the “satisfaction of the Attorney General.” It is submitted that there is no basis 
in the judicial application of prior statutory provisions or elsewhere for this 
change from an objective determination of fact to subjective determination of 
the Attorney General's opinion or satisfaction. Such statutory changes are 
retrogressive as a matter of administrative law. They may unduly hamper 
judicial review if the question submitted to the courts is whether the Attorney 
General has the opinion he says he has. It is submitted that the application 
of the Administrative Procedure Act should be restored. 


CONCLUSION 


In considering the major problems of immigration policy, it is felt that the 
Commission should not lose sight of the fact that good procedure is one of the 
best guarantees of justice in particular cases. To our shame we witness the 
spectacle of the United States and its Government being held up to ridicule 
abroad because of the denials of visas and passports or the exclusion of aliens 
under inadequate procedures followed by the grant of passports and visas and 
the admission of the aliens after sufficient public attention has been brought to 
bear on the cases. In place of trial by the battle of publicity there should be 
substituted a fair and adequate administrative procedure. 
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The Cuarrman. The next witness is Prof. Phillip Edward Mosley. 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP EDWARD MOSLEY, PROFESSOR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW AND GOVERNMENT AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, MEMBER OF THE RUSSIAN INSTITUTE OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY, AND PRESIDENT OF THE EAST EUROPEAN FUND, 
INC. 


Professor Mostry. I am Phillip Edward Mosley, professor in the 
department of public law and government at ( ‘olumbia University. I 
am a member of the Russian Institute of C olumbia University, which 
was established in 1946 for the purpose of training experts for both 
university and government needs in the field of east Europe. I am 
also president of the East European Fund, Inc. 

I am testifying in my individual capacity, not as a representative 
of an organization. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, I want to thank you 
first for the privilege of commenting on one or two aspects of this 
very important problem. I might suggest a word about my experi- 
ence since I am not appearing as a representative of an organization. 

I have been a student of Soviet and east European problems for 
some 24 years before the war and again since 1946 I have been en- 
gaged in teaching and research as well as consultation on problems, 
especially concerning this area and the problems it raises for us as 
a nation. During the war I served as chief of a research division 
in the Department of State and also took part in negotiations for the 
attempted peace settlements in Europe. During and after the war 
I became very much concerned with the division of Europe which 
was already beginning to take place in 1944 and 1945 with the plight 
of those tens and hundreds of thousands of people who simply could 
not reconcile themselves to living under conditions where they would 
be deprived of religious and intellectual and political freedom and 
who cies therefore come to our side. 

Since 1951 I have been a trustee and since January of this year 
president of the East European Fund, Inc., a phil: unthropic organiza- 
tion established and maintained solely by the Ford Foundation. Its 
principal task is to assist in the adjustment and integration of exiles 
coming from the Soviet Union in this country. I might say that it 
does not engage in any political activities. It does not work abroad, 
contrary to what the Soviet press frequently asserts. It is concerned 
with the problem of the ex-Soviet refugees and escapees after they 
arrive in this country and it endeavors to assist in developing their 
integration into American life in all respects. 

The Cuarrman. Will you let us have your views on this subject? 

Professor Mostey. I should like first to speak to the question of 
problems and special opportunities offered to our country through the 
situation of refugees and escapees coming from the iron-curtain coun- 
tries. I have already mentioned the basic reason why these people 
are escaping individually and in substantial numbers even today de- 
spite all the efforts made to cut them off and bottle them up in their 
own countries. In the countries from which they come the individ- 
ual is regarded as property of the state and these people are escaping 
to the free world where they want to find individual, intellectual, and 
religious freedom. 
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I feel that the policy to which we are committed at present is not 
fully understood in this country and that it is not the intention of our 
people to cooperate to bottle these people up within the iron curtain. 
But consider the situation of a Hungarian, a Czech, a Russian, or a 
Pole who has escaped. I might say ‘that it is probable that half the 
people who are now trying to escape are captured and severely pun- 
ished in the effort. He is then thrown upon the economy of a country 
of which he does not know the language, which in the case of Germany 
has a great economic and social implication which is hardly conducive 
to providing real opportunities to the new escapees who are strangers 
there. 

It is not surprising that some people having made this great effort 
to escape give up the struggle to adjust themselves in the free world 
and return to their own countries. This happens in small es 
but it does happen. Each time it is widely publicized and it is devel 
oped as a deterrent to any similar idea of loyalty to the ideal of the 
free world or to any similar idea of escaping from totalitarian control. 

I feel from my own constant observation of many hundreds of these 
people who have come to this country since 1946 that they bring a 
high level of motivation and a deep gratitude to America for the op- 
portunity they have received and have many contributions to make. 
I feel that it is not fair to leave this entire problem to the countries 
to which these people first come or to Western Europe. I feel that 
we can be greatly strengthened in taking care of this problem if we 

‘an do our share and receive our share of these people of high motiva- 
thon and of unusually good economic and professional experience in 
many cases. I feel that we will strengthen our own country and the 
free world, the countries of which we are working to defend the area 
of freedom if we will open a door, or rather if we will reopen a door 
to the people who under intoler ring pressure are escaping every day 
and every week from the iron-curtain countries. 

I feel we will strengthen ourselves in a long drawn-out conflict, a 
cold conflict with the Soviet Union and will gain a great deal of addi- 
tional strength on our side in this struggle which we did not choose 
but cannot avoid if we readopt a more enlightened policy towards 
these people, disregarding the deadlines and arbitrary dates which 
have been adopted in the past and establish a flexible review of the 
requests to come to this country. 

I want to insert parenthetically that I feel our country is the 
strongest and most prosperous and most advanced, and that it is 
easier to assimilate these people in our country than anywhere else, 
as shown by the great growth of our people, and that we should con- 
tinue to follow an enlightened policy in this respect. 

[ would like to say a word about one special problem concerning 
the so-called “hard core” refugees. Under our requirements, which 
are strict, people who have relatively minor disabilities are often 
barred from receiving an immigration visa. I feel that’ we have the 
facilities and we should have the generosity to take a certain pro- 
portion of people who have some physical disabilities and help them 
to adjust themselves here and to make their own way. Other coun- 
tries are doing this to some extent. Sweden has recently taken people 
who have tuberculosis. Certainly, we have that disease under control 
in this country and we certainly could do something in this country 
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and take them and cure them. I think we would gain immensely in 
prestige throughout the free world if we would restudy this problem 
of physical disabilities to immigration and undertake a small but 
definite part of the burden which should be shared in the free world. 

I would like to say a few words, if I may trespass on your time, 
about one other problem which is not directly related to the first 
problem. This is the problem of the political test for admission both 
for temporary visitors and for permanent immigration. I am not 
a lawyer and I would not attempt to suggest precise language or 
procedure, but in my experience since the war on visits to Europe I 
have been greatly concerned that we are confusing in too many cases 
the field of opinion with the field of action. I “would yield to no 
one in my support of measures to prevent the entrance of persons 
who wish to undertake actions detrimental to our country and its 
policy, but I feel that, and I have confidence in the authorities who 
are concerned with watching this aspect of the problem, we have 
tended in the past 2 or 3 years particularly to confuse the area of 
opinion with the area of action. This is bad for our position in the 
free world—the position of leadership which we must exert. We are 
committed to the free circulation of ideas in our own country and 
when we apply a too narrow definition of idea, permissible ideas or 
approved ideas, in the admission of intellectuals, writers and pro- 
fessors, and so on, from other countries it could do serious damage, 
and I think more than most of our people realize. 

We tolerate criticism within our own country. We can take criti- 
cism from individuals so long as it is sincere thought and so long 
as it is not organized hostile action. I think that in the consideration 
of our immigration laws it would be especially important to consider 
this aspect. One thing which perhaps we do not realize enough is 
that when a foreign scholar or writer or musician is denied a visa 
purely on grounds of opinion or some past association, this creates a 
presumption in the minds of his fellow countrymen that those who 
received visas are somehow committed to a detailed platform of 
American thought or policies and this is also bad for our side because 
it contradicts the very assumption that we can stand up in the free 
market of ideas and have the give and take which we want for our- 
selves and which we can tolerate certainly in our visitors from abroad. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. The next witness will be 
Mr. Russell W. Davenport. The Commission will be glad to hear 
your views, Mr. Davenport. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL W. DAVENPORT, WRITER AND FORMER 
EDITOR OF FORTUNE 


Mr. Davenrvorr. I am Russell W. Davenport. I am a writer, for- 
mer editor of Fortune, and am appearing as an individual, and not 
as a representative of any organization. I have a prepared state- 
ment which I will read or outline, as you wish. 

The Cuarrman. We are going to be pressed for time, and we are 
most reluctant to take advantage of those who are good enough to 
come here and then tell them to cut their remarks down in time, but 
we would appreciate it if you will let us have your statement and 
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then you may make any comment briefly on it that you think would 
be of special interest to the Commission. : ; 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Russell W. Davenport 1s as 


follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, I first want to congratulate 
the Commission on undertaking this broad and comprehensive survey into the 
important question of immigration. Nothing perhaps has affected the world 
standing of the United States so deeply, in so many ways, over so long a period 
as its immigration policy. The United States has always stood forth before the 
nations as a haven of refuge from tyranny and disorder, and this fact has pro- 
foundly affected the traditions of our country and of our free way of life. 
Moreover, as we look toward the future, our immigration policy appears to be- 
come more important, rather than less. We are a symbol of freedom and the 
world looks to us to define in concrete ways how freedom can be achieved. Our 
immigration policy is vital to that definition. 

I want to make it clear, before presenting my thoughts on this subject, that 
T am in no sense an expert in this field. As some members of the Commission 
know, I have interested myself in this subject at various times, but purely as a 
citizen with what he considers to be the welfare of his country at heart. I can- 
not, therefore, lay before the Commission any carefully assembled body of 
statistics nor can I offer expert analysis of the various specific problems that 
the Commission faces. My concern, on the contrary, is with certain basic prin- 
ciples, the formulation of which is the result of many years of observation and 
analysis. These principles have to do directly with the survival of our free way 
of life, in economic as well as in political terms. I offer them as a kind of 
background for your work, and I shall not attempt to minimize the difficulty 
of achieving them. 

In February 1951 I collaborated with the editors of Fortune magazine to 
produce an anniversary issue entitled “U. S. A., the Permanent Revolution.” Our 
assignment in that issue was to examine the sources and reasons for the develop- 
ment in the United States of the free way of life. In the chapter entitled “U. 8. 
Foreign Policy” we had a suggestion to make that bears directly upon immigra- 
tion policy and I would like to quote a section of that chapter. 

“If United States capitalism is ever to perform its task of raising living 
standards in the so-called backward areas of the world, it will need the co- 
operation of European industry just as surely as our military strategy requires 
Burope’s steel * * *, But unless we are merely to pick up the check for an- 
other experiment in state planning, [our policy] must be preceded by some degree 
of assimilation among the three great centers of industrial strength, Britain's, 
continental Europe’s, and ours. It is now clear that there will never be an 
economic or military integration of Britain and Europe (or even of Europe 
alone) except as they march together toward economic integration with the 
United States in an Atlantic Community. The most skillful ‘donation diplo- 
macy,’ Payments Union, Schuman plan, and all, could not break up the nest of 
little obsolete autarchies that Europe insists on retaining until it has something 
better in sight. 

“Yet the United States has it in its power to put something better in sight: to 
demolish these autarchies, undermine all their dead-end dreams of state social- 
ism, and set their extraordinary citizens on a new and more promising economic 
path. To employ this power will require a radical change in United States 
economic policy ; but it is a change that should be made anyway for the sake of 
American capitalism, the American taxpayer, the American dollar, and the 
American manpower supply—which last is already putting too low a ceiling 
on our own economic and military horizons. 

“Like other obsolete United States policies, the Hull reciprocal trade treaties 
were based on Pax Britannica assumptions—in this case the assumption that a 
world market, which the British had created by their willingness to make a 
price for any quantity of anything offered for sale, could survive the British 
withdrawal from that market in the early thirties. A world market will not 
exist again until another strong nation makes one. We have, as a Nation, no 
adequate incentive to make a true world market. But we have very good 
national reasons to extend our own internal free-trade area to certain nations 
that may be willing to reciprocate. 

“An offer of free trade and free migration, coming from the protectionist 
United States, would create a sensation in Canada, Britain, western Europe, or 
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wherever we might feel militarily safe in making it. Since the terms of the 
offer would require the abandonment of all exchange controls, quantitative 
restrictions, and other devices that obstruct a progressive division of labor, it 
would bowl over Europe’s socialist politicians like ninepins. The fusing of these 
markets would intermix men and corporations now walled apart, in such a way 
that the most successful business practices (by and large the American) would 
become the prevailing practices throughout the area. Whatever its boundaries, 
this new super market would be by definition larger and by economic axiom 
richer than the present U. 8. A. 

“The dislocations for the present United States would be considerable. Even 
some militarily vital industries like chemicals and aluminum would be put at 
risk. For that reason the free-trade offer, without qualifications, could be made 
only to nations with which we share a strategic frontier and with whom we feel 
militarily secure. Such a policy, a major break with the obsolete universality 
of the Hull approach, would be a new beginning. It would require a passionate 
congressional debate; for protection is one of our oldest political habits. Yet 
we have one older one: the habit of extending the American proposition of free- 
dom as far as our safety permits, and sometimes further. If America is really 
a system, rather than just another nation, this debate would give us a crucial 
chance to prove it.” 

This quotation opens up, of course, a very large and controversial field of 
inquiry. It is not possible, in the brief time at my disposal, to undertake a thor- 
ough examination of all the questions involved. I shall content myself, there- 
fore, with the bare statement of the following principles: 

1. It is impossible to formulate an intelligent immigration policy without 
reference to American economic policy. The question of who is to be admitted 
to the United States and who is not, is not merely one of altruism or kindness. 

We do, of course, have moral obligations toward displaced persons and home- 
less peoples throughout the world. But that is not the problem that I want 
to lay before you. What I have in mind is something very much larger, and, 
if you like, more selfish. The free capitalistic system is essential to the 
maintenance of our free way of life. Our foreign policy must take cognizance 
of this important fact. An immigration policy that weakens the free capital- 
istic system-—however desirable in other respects—is not a wise policy. We 
must be sure thet our immigration policy strengthens us. That is the first 
essential. And it means, to repeat, that we cannot intelligently determine our 
immigration policy without reference to our economic policy. 

2. I realize that the economic policy of the United States is not directly the 
concern of this Commission. But since, as already stated, economic policy and 
immigration policy cannot be wholly separated, I offer the following points by 
way of perspective. 

(a) Internally, it is axiomatic that the States of this Union should practice 
free trade. We do not permit economic barriers between States. Everyone 
recognizes that this is one source of our economic strength, and that if we were 
to permit interstate trade obstructions—as for example, State tariffs—we would 
aut once destroy one of the greatest assets of the American economy, namely, 
the vast American mass market. 

It is less often recognized, however, that the maintenance of free trade between 
the States of our Union involves categorically the maintenance of free immigra- 
tion between those States. There is an economic law here that nobody can 
escape, however much he might like to do so. Let us suppose, for example, that 
the State of Michigan were to bar immigration from the State of Mississippi. 
It would not be jong before the economic relationship between Michigan and 
Mississippi would be profoundly dislocated. The economics of the State of 
Michigan have reached a very high industrial level; those of Mississippi have 
not. In order to maintain free trade between them, it is necessary to permit 
their respective populations to shift back and forth in accordance with their 
respective economic requirements and opportunities. If, for example, there is 
a labor shortage in Michigan, both wages and prices would tend to spiral upward 
unless it were possible for persons in less favored areas to immigrate to 
Michigan and thus to correct the balance. Similarly, if there should be a super- 
fluity of labor in Michigan, very severe strains would be placed upon the economic 
system of that State unless it were possible for citizens who could not find 
jobs there to emigrate to Mississippi or some other State. 

Moreover, to complete this picture, we must remember that the capitalist 
system flourishes on opportunity. Certain new economic opportunities might 
open up in the State of Mississippi. If Mississippi had an immigration policy 
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barring citizens from Michigan or some other highly industrialized State, those 
native opportunities could not be seized or would be developed much more slowly. 
It is only by admitting citizens from more highly industrialized areas that 
Mississippi can hope to develop the opportunities inherent to that State. Vice 
versa, certain citizens of Mississippi might be able to find, in Michigan, oppor- 
tunities that the natives of the latter State either had not seen or would not 
know how to develop. 

In brief, the maintenance of a flexible free-trade system requires flexibility 
of population. Any effort to block the flow of population will have inescapable 
economic results, which will take the form of large State debts for unemploy- 
ment relief, or the continuance of a backward economic development, or a failure 
to seize opportunities that exist in a given area. 

All this is axiomatic, so far as our domestic economie policy is concerned. 

(b) In foreign policy, however, Americans have been strangely inconsistent. 
Their inconsistency arises, first, from the fact that there was a long period of 
a hundred years or so when they were faced with the necessity of building up 
their manufactures against the competition of more developed countries. This 
led to a policy of protectionism, which was essential at the time, and which bore 
very fruitful results. Moreover, so long as this policy was in force, it was 
absolutely logical to follow it up with a policy of immigration restriction. 
America then had the problem of achieving a high standard of living. The 
restriction of immigration was one necessary step in that direction. 

What we must recognize, however, is that the American problem has changed. 
We are no longer faced with the task of achieving a high standard of living; 
we have it. Our problem today is to maintain a high standard of living. And 
this radically alters our economic and immigration requirements. 

Our economic aim today cannot be to exclude other nations from our market. 
Rather, it must be to increase the area of our market as much as possible. If we 
eould gradually double the size of our market two objectives would be attained. 
On the one hand, we would increase the number of our own opportunities; on the 
other, we would enlarge the area of free capitalism, and thus make a substantial 
gain in our struggle against communism and other totalitarian doctrines. While 
it is undoubtedly true that such an expansion of the free-trade area would do 
temporary harm to certain specific American industries, nevertheless, the expan- 
sion of our general market which would result from such a step could only 
work in the direction of increasing the security of employment in America and 
of multiplying the opportunities of all concerned. 

(ec) On the other hand, a continuation of the present policy of restriction, 
whether in the area of tariffs or in the area of immigration, cannot fail to lead 
us deeper into the difficulties that we now face. These difficulties hiave been 
brought about, in large part, by the fundamental economic imbalance between 
the United States and the rest of the world. The only way we have found to 
palliate these difficulties is by handing out large sums of money. But these 
hand-outs, however beneficial in other ways, fail to increase the area of free 
capitalism because we have offered no real inducements for such a development 
beyond our borders. 

Now these hand-outs represent, to some extent at least, the imbalance that 
exists between the economic potential of the United States and that of the rest 
of the world. And it would be much less costly if we could find some means to 
correct that imbalance. Such a means is suggested in the Fortune article first 
quoted. By creating an enormous new free-trade area, we would at one and 
the same time increase the size of our potential market, and give other countries 
the opportunity to reestablish a working economic balance through their own 
energies. 

But, as already pointed out, an economic policy directed toward that end 
would not work unless it were supported by an immigration policy designed to 
meet the same end. That is to say, if we are to expand the free-trade area we 
must liberalize our immigration policy to permit the free immigration and emi- 
gration of all people within that area. 

3. There is still another aspect of this question that I would like to eall to the 
Commission’s attention. Recent wars and economic disasters have disrupted 
the economy of the world and have left people with a sort of hopeless feeling, 
that it is impossible to reestablish a free economic system on an international 
basis. This world hopelessness or despair can be dissipated only if the United 
States shows the quality of leadership. I think the spectacular success of ECA 
in countering the Russian threat provides us with a perfect example of what 
United States leadership can do. ECA was a limited program and had many 
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defects. It nevertheless did inspire Europe to make new efforts against 
totalitarianism. 

ECA has done its task and the question now is whether the United States is 
going to follow it up. I think it is self-evident that what the western world 
needs is a great new idea—A policy that would stand forth in history as typi- 
eally and courageously American—comething equivalent to the illustrious policy 
that the British Empire followed for so many years, called the balance of power. 
I do not believe that a balance of power policy is congenial to the American 
temperament or the American form of government. We must develop our own 
policy. And this typical American policy, it seems to me, should be, essen- 
tially, an extension of the basic principles of our domestic political economy into 
a broader field. 

What is this broader field? It must surely be that area of the world where 
people still live in the hope of freedom and are able and eager to maintain the 
free way of life. Roughly this area includes the nations of western Hurope, 
except Spain, Great Britain and the British Commonwealth ; the United States, 
and perhaps certain portions of South America. I do not wish to infer that this 
list is definitive, but the area described is roughly what I have in mind. If we 
could reestablish free capitalism in that vast area we would lead the way to an 
enormous advance against communism. 

The best—indeed, the only—means of accomplishing that end is to set up 
a free-trade system for these peoples. We should offer them a kind of package. 
We should ask them to take certain steps in the direction of establishing a free, 
competitive, capitalistic system and to abandon the kind of governmental re- 
strictions and controls that have characterized socialist regimes and have tied 
the economics of the world into knots. In return for such steps we should offer 
them a long-range program that would provide for the gradual institution of 
free trade between them and us, and—since the two are necessarily tied together— 
the gradual establishment of free immigration and emigration. 

Such an offer would have tremendous repercussions throughout the world. 
It would rally the free peoples. It would undermine socialist regimes. It 
would serve notice on the Communist world that we really mean business. And 
it would provide new hope for those countries who are captured behind 
the iron curtain, because they could be made to understand that if they could 
break the Communist yoke they would become eligible for the benetits inherent 
in our proposal. 

All this may sound very remote from your studies in immigration policy. 
Nor am I unaware, as already stated, that the economle policy of this Nation 
is not strictly speaking the subject of your inquiry. 

My hope is, however, that I have at least made the point clear, that our immi- 
gration policy cannot be separated from our economic policy and treated as a 
thing in itself. And I very deeply hope that in its final report this Commission 
will stress that vital point. 

If we in this country are headed for a closed system, a system of high tariff 
walls, a system of exclusion, then of course it would be logical to erect very 
stiff and even arbitrary immigration barriers. However, we should be aware 
that such a restrictive system must lead us in the direction of socialism. Free- 
dom has never been won by exclusion. The whole history of freedom has been 
a history of expansion; of how to embrace, through homogeneous laws, larger 
and larger areas, and more and more diverse interests. That is the very secret 
of American freedom. A policy of exclusion is a policy that leads eventually 
to totalitarism. Where, for example, is exclusion practiced with the most rigor: 
today? It is by the Soviet system. which can exist on no other basis. 

It is always easy to make a case for exclusion; it is difficult, and always has. 
been difficult, to make the case for freedom. 

Finally, I think a great deal of damage has been done to the cause of freedom 
by those who advocate the immediate and wholesale cancellation of our immi- 
gration restrictions. I hope you will note that in this statement I have advocated 
no such thing. It would seem to me the height of folly to admit people into. 
this country just out of kind-heartedness. We would all like to be kind-hearted, 
but we must protect our system; and to this extent I am in favor of the main- 
tenance of immigration restrictions of various kinds. What I have urged here: 
is, that the restriction be liberalized, and even abandoned, in special cases; 
with regard to countries, that is to say, who are willing and able to join us in 
the building of a certain kind of system in which we believe. Such a long-range 
policy, it seems to me, is in conformance with our enlightened self-interest; and 
it is our enlightened self-interest that our immigration policy should serve. 
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Let us not, therefore, base our decisions about the admission of new citizens 
on either sentiment or prejudice. Let us face the cold fact, that in order to 
encourage the development of the kind of world we want, our immigration policy 
should be, on the whole, restricted ; but that, in special cases, where we can make 
basie agreements working toward the development of a free system, we are ready 
to modify our restrictive policy in radical ways, looking toward the complete 
elimination of restrictions within a vast area of the world dedicated to economic 
political, and spiritual freedom. 

Mr. Davenport. I will just point out the purpose of the statement. 

The CuarrMan. Fine. 

Mr. Davenport. I don’t appear here as an expert on immigration. 
However, I feel that the immigration policy is very deeply interwoven 
with our whole world standing and the future of this country and the 
world. 

The Cuarrman. It might be helpful, Mr. Davenport, if you would 
let the record show how it is that you are interested in this and what 
your prior experience has been. a 

Mr. Davenport. My prior experience is that of a citizen who has 
interested himself in the question. I collaborated with the editors of 
Fortune magazine a couple of years ago in putting out a special issue 
which we called the U.S. A., the Permanent Revolution. And in that 
issue we made certain points that I think bear on the problem that faces 
the Commission. The chief point is what can America do at the present 
juncture in the world to reanimate, you might say, the present cause 
of freedom in other countries, and we put forward a proposal which is 
somewhat radical, and I don’t pretend that it will bear directly on 
your problem, but I think, as lceltieind, it may be useful. 

First of all, we felt that it is essential to recognize that immigration 
policy is not something that can be separated from economic policy. 
I think a good deal of harm is done to our conceptions of freedom by 
people who argue immigration policy on sentimental grounds—either 
that they are prejudiced against certain peoples; or, on the opposite 
side, they feel that the United States should be friendly and should 
welcome everyone. To me, those are not really the criteria that should 
be applied, that we have to develop an immigration policy that will 
coincide with, and reinforce whatever our economic policies are. I 
realize that this Commission is not concerned with the economic policy 
of the United States; nevertheless, I would hope very much that in 
your final report you would make the connection clear that in the final 
analysis the judgment of our immigration policy must rest-upon our 
economic objectives. That is the first point I wanted to make. It isa 
very general one, but I do feel that a good deal of damage is done to 
the formulation of an intelligent immigration policy by persons— 
many of them my friends, very liberal-minded people—who advocate 
the immediate and across-the-board abolition of all restrictions. I 
don’t myself feel that that is an intelligent way to go about it. I think 
it would cause a great deal of damage. I am in favor of a policy of 
restriction, but arbitrary and wholesale restriction is just as bad as too 
much liberalization. 

What this paper urges is that we begin to formulate our immigration 
policy on the basis of our economic objectives. Now, in that issue of 
Fortune we made the proposal, which is a little difficult to outline very 
briefly here, that we should turn to certain countriés which are mani- 
festly struggling for the free way of life against great difficulties, and 
make them a kind of an offer of a free-trade area, set out with them a 
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free-trade area, perhaps set it up gradually. And in this offer, an offer 
which would be a sort of a package—in other words, it would include 
several elements. On our part we would ask them to take some serious 
measures in the direction of reestablishing a free, capitalistic system 
in their economy, and in our quid pro quo would be free trade and free 
immigration with those particular countries. In short, I am in favor 
of a liberalization of our immigration laws in special cases, and, after 
a good deal of thought, in this issue of Fortune, we felt that the tradi- 
tional policy as followed, let’s say, by former Secretary of State Hull, 

of granting across-the-board a most-favored-nation treatment to every- 

body, was a self-defeating policy. We must not change our policy to 
make specific agreements with specific nations. Those nations which 
would come with us, most enthusiastically and most effectively in the 
recreation of a free, capitalistic system would get benefits which other 
nations would not get, and, among those benefits, would be a very free 

immigration. , 

It so happens that the nations with whom we would obviously begin 
such an undertaking, that is to say, the nations of the British Empire, 
and Western Europe, are not the most difficult nations in respect to 
immigration, they are not planning to flood us, and, as a matter of 
fact, if there were no quotas at all, I doubt that the rate of immigration 
would go up very much in those particular cases. So that I feel that 
there is - opportunity here on. which I would be glad to expand 
further, but I don’t want to take too much of your time, to set a policy 
that would create a great deal of hope in the world: that we in America 
were willing to expand our free market and our free immigration in 
cases of countries that would work in the direction of the further 
development of free capital ; that this would formulate, at a very small 
price to us in terms of an immigration problem, a new idea in the 
world, and thereby try to free people. I think it would have a great 
effect behind the iron curtain because those people would understand, 
if they could ever shake themselves loose, these same benefits would be 
available to them. 

Now, that is a very quick and rough résumé of the ideas that I have 
in this short document. 

The CuamrMan. That would contemplate that we would pass on the 
nature of the government, that might be in existence, with some coun- 
try that wanted to come under some umbrella that you would call a 
vackage. 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, of course, to a certain extent, but not in terms 
of dictation; in other words, it is a free and open offer. Those who 
really believe. 

The CuarrmMan. Whether they were qualified to get the benefits that 
we would hold out to them is a question that we would have to 
determine. 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, we would have to determine; we are making 
the offer. But it is an offer, and it is an open offer, and nobody has to 
accept it, nor are we going to punish anyone that doesn’t accept it. 

The Cuatrman. Except by exclusion. 

Mr. Davenport. Well, except by the continuation of policies which 
we have now had in effect for a great many years, but, on the other 
hand, we must do something to encourage the growth of what we 
believe in. I think ECA showed that something can be done, when 
ECA with very limited policy—I think we should be searching for 
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something new and bigger, and it seems to me that in our immigration 
policy we » have great opportunity. 

I would like to point out one thing, Mr. Chairman, and that is in 
regard to what must be familiar to you, but I think it is worth while 
to stress it, that the intimate connection between a free economy and 
free immigration and emigration here in the United States—it is 
axiomatic that between the States we have free trade, and that is really 
the basis of our economic strength—that enormous mass market which 
is built up by free trade. But the free trade categorically requires 
free immigration. If we were to block immigration and emigration, 
let’s say, between the States of Michigan and Mississippi, we would 
introduce economic distortion into the economics of Michigan and the 
economics of Mississippi, because the economic imbalances aren’t taken 
up and compensated by the flow of population from one place to an- 
other, and, consequently, i in thinking of an immigration polic: y—this 
is what I meant—we must think of it 1n relation to our economic policy. 

If we are going to have an economic policy of exclusion and high 
tariffs maintaining the economic imbalance of the world, then it seems 
to me to follow that our immigration policy should remain restricted, 
and we will find ourselves little | by little digging ourselves into a deeper 
hole and becoming more and more isolated, and less and less able to 
make a free system work. If, on the other hand, we have got the 
courage to begin to work toward a free-trade system with certain 
peoples similar to our own domestic free-trade system, then in order to 
make that work we must adjust our immigration policy accordingly. 
I think there is a very close relationship there, and my feeling is- 
without going into all of these suggestions that I have made, whic h, 
perhaps, “from your point of view are a little wild—that if the 
Commission—— 

The Cuarrman. I wouldn’t say that. I think they are very inter- 
esting, and I certainly appreciate your bringing them to the atten- 
tion of the Commission. 

Mr. Davenport. But, as I say, without going into them, I feel most 
strongly that the Commission would render a great service if it pointed 
to that intimate tie between the economic policy and the immigra- 
tion policy, and made the point that we should not judge immigra- 
tion on either prejudice or sentiment. We have to protect ourselves, 
but what do we mean by protection? What we really mean by pro- 
tection it seems to me, in these days, is to find a way to expand our free 
way of life—that is the greatest protection we could have; there- 
fore, let’s adapt our immigration policy to a certain extent in special 
cases to that requirement. That is the gist of what I have to say, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Is it that you do not consider that has been accom- 
plished in existing legislation ? 

Mr. Davenport. I certainly do not. I don’t think the existing legis- 
lation—without being an expert on it, but I don’t think one has to 
be—has even got that thought in it. It seems to me to be a web of 
prejudice, and rather arbitrary conclusions—reached sometimes by 
compromise or however they are reached—they are quite arbitrary 
and very full of prejudice. 

I don’t see the rationale of the existing legislation except this one 
point : that we must protect ourselves, and that is all the way through 
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it. But I would disagree with the definition of the word “protect” 
because I think we can protect ourselves only by providing for ex- 
pansion and not by providing for contraction. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Don’t you think that we have the nucleus 
of what you are talking about in the ECA and Mutual Security legis- 
lation whereby they set aside a certain part of Mutual Security funds 
this year for precisely—for making a beginning in doing that, for 
tying it up with our program of stabilizing the economy of certain 
countries ¢ 

Mr. Davenport. I agree completely. I make that point in my 
paper : that the ECA policy was, in a certain way, a beginning in this 
direction. The ECA policy, I feel, aroused the Western World. It 
was a tremendous thing, it was a new idea, and it indicated that Am- 
erica was going to do things to encourage people who were working 
for freedom. But it was a limited policy, and it had this particular 
disadvantage, which I think this Commission could well speak to: 
ECA was purely, or almost purely, an economic policy, and it pro- 
ceeded by giving funds, by the transfer of funds and credits and so 
forth to other countries, and its chief instrument was the government 
of those countries. ECA had, therefore, a certain tendency to en- 
trench existing governments and administrations, existing forms of 
government. It had relatively little to weaken the trend toward 
socialism, or, let’s say, to use a less controversial word, the trend to- 
ward governmentalism, which has been very strong the last 50 years, 
especially in Europe because the governments, in effect, got the money 
and handled the money and got the credit. 

Now, what I am saying is that we should concern ourselves with 
peoples, not with governments, and that our concern is that the 

sritish people, or the French people, should be able to dig themselves 
out of their hole by their own energies through the setting up of cer- 
tain incentives which are familiar to all of us in America—we have 
economic incentives. The only way to do this, that I can see, is to 
set up a free market system, or aim in the direction of a free mak t 
system with those countries, and that, in turn, unless there is going 
to be very severe economic dislocations, involves a free economic sys- 
tem with those countries. In other words, I am merely proposing a 
next step after ECA. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. | wonder if I could ask one question. Just to 
see if I can get your point. Is your point that the national origins 
system of the present law isn’t conducive to the ultimate preserva- 
tion of our capitalist free economy, and that that can best be achieved 
by specific arrangements with specific countries which do agree to 
that system, and which give in exchange a free economy based on 
a free immigration ? 

Mr. Davenport. That is correct, essentially. I think the national 
origins system—of course, my proposal doesn’t depart from that, 
there is still the principle of a national origin, but I just go this much 
further: that if, where you want to set up a free-trade system with a 
country, a free system—if you keep up your immigration restrictions 
you cannot do it, it won’t succeed. Therefore, it follows—the premise 
being that we want to set up, we want to encourage the development 
of free capitalism in France. Well, it follows, therefore, that we 


must have free immigration with France; otherwise, the economic 
imbalances will remain. 
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The CuamrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Davenport. 

Commissioner Finucane. May I just ask what was the issue of 
Fortune you referred to? : : “ 

Mr. Davenrorr. That was February 1951, and, in my prepare 
statement, are extracted the relevant passages. — 

The Cuairman. Our next witness is Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MILDRED McAFEE HORTON, FORMER PRESI- 
DENT OF WELLESLEY COLLEGE AND MEMBER OF THE GENERAL 
BOARD OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mrs. Horron. My name is Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton. 1 was 
formerly president of Wellesley College and am a member and offi- 
cer of the general board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of America. I am appearing here 
entirely as an individual, but I am attaching to my prepared state- 
ment a statement which was adopted by the general board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ. I took the part of any 
other member of the board in the deliberations on that statement, 
but I am not authorized by the board to speak on its behalf. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know that Mr. Chandler testified here 
this morning ? 

Mr. Horton. I do. 

The Cuarrman. He was speaking on behalf of that council. 

Mr. Horron. May I, therefore, submit this statement in writing, 
and just make one or two observations instead of reading it? 

The CHatrman. I would appreciate it if you would do that. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mrs. Mildred McA fee Hor- 
ton follows :) 


My interest in immigration problems was brought into focus during my years 
as president of Wellesley College when we joined with all other colleges in 
encouraging foreign students to study in this country. Since my resignation 
from that position I have continued to be interested in the problems of foreign 
students, especially the Chinese young people of whom I have heard in connection 
with the United Board of Christian Colleges in China of which I am president. 

As an officer of the National Council of Churches and as a church woman who 
has known personally a good many people who have worked with resettlement 
of European refugees, as a brief visitor to the refugee camps in Jordan and 
Lebanon, I have been interested in these phases of immigration policy whieh 
are concerned with the entry into this country of refugees and displaced persons. 

Attached to this statement is one with which I am sure you are already famil- 
iar, the statement on United States immigration and naturalization policy 
adopted by the general board of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America on March 21, 1952. With its findings I am in 
agreement and what I say this morning is intended to underscore its recom- 


mendations as I understand them, though what I say is my personal and unoffi- 
cial opinion, 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL STATEMENT 


The statement calls for emergency legislation to complete the displaced per- 
Sons program to which our country is committed. It calls for the kind of long- 
term revision of immigration laws which I understand is being studied by this 
Commission. Indeed, the establishment of just such a Commission was recom 
mended in this statement of last March. Without going into details, the na- 
tional council statement suggests that (1) the Congress should make the quota 
System more flexible, letting unfilled quotas be pooled so that we admit each 
year the full number of immigrants permitted by law; (2) within the quota 
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system all discriminatory provisions based upon considerations of color, race, 
or sex should be removed and (3) the Congress should establish a system of 
fair hearings and appeals respecting the issuance of visas and deportation 
proceedings. 

I concur in these recommendations because it seems to me that they support 
an immigration policy which is in line not only with moral and religious prin- 
ciples but with the best interests of the United States. 

Let me make two general criticisms of recent practice or policy. 


I. Our policies (or their administration) have alienated us from parts of the 
world whose good will is important. 


It looks to me as though our legislators have succumbed to a fear of aliens 
which has threatened to neutralize efforts to express friendliness in other ways. 
With one hand we offer point 4 aid and expend Marshall plan funds. With the 
other we treat aliens in our midst as though we wanted no contact with the 
people we purport to aid or whose aid we covet! Witness NATO agreements 
on the one hand and quotas of 5,645 Italians, 308 Greeks, 225 Turks. Is it any 
wonder that people who feel themselves discriminated against as “unwanted,” 
“undesirable immigrants” should be skeptical about our efforts to win their 
cooperation in international affairs? 

Americans like to think of themselves as great humanitarians. At long last 
we admitted some 395,000 displaced persons, victims of war, but only when we 
were assured that nobody would be inconvenienced by their arrival except people 
who volunteered to assume responsibility personally for the strangers in our 
midst. We established such standards for entrance as made us look less en- 
lightened and friendly than some of the European countries whose burdens were 
relatively far greater than the ones we assumed. We were eager to welcome 
able-bodied laborers to fill vacancies in the labor supply. I wonder if we have 
sarried our fair share of the world’s handicapped. 

The limitation of immigration under our present quota system is based, I 
suppose, on the assumption that larger numbers of people, not selected from the 
racial and national groups we prefer, woula in some way work to our disadvan- 
tage. I am afraid that in the interests of selfishness we actually threaten our 
well-being by building up resentments overseas. We seem to imply that our 
standard of living is more sacred than other peoples’ chances to live. Experi- 
ence with the displaced persons who have been admitted suggests that they have 
done nothing to reduce our standard of living, but avowedly they were a hand- 
picked group. Private religious agencies have helped limited numbers of unfor- 
tunate people, economic risks, but we seem to have had a governmental policy 
less sensitive to human suffering than some of us wish we might have had. 

Shortly after my return from a very brief visit to the Near East we had a 
good deal of newspaper publicity about the arrival of the two hundred and fifty 
thousandth displaced person to be admitted to this country under some one of our 
programs. We agreed to the establishment of Israel which involved immigra- 
tion into neighboring Arab States of some 875,000 refugees and the immigration 
into the tiny geographic area of Israel of hundreds of thousands a year. We 
were naively willing to contribute to bitter tension and, indeed, to bloody war 
as far away as Palestine while we protected ourselves from the problems of 
any large-scale immigration. By doing so, we have jeopardized our reputation 
in the Middle East and failed to endear ourselves as a nation to hundreds of 
thousands of Europeans who looked for asylum to America. 


IT. Too often we have treated the aliens we have admitted as though they were 
guilty of intrusion instead of being welcome additions to our national life 


I am told that some students who have applied for an extension of their visas 
have had no reply to their letters and then been arrested for exceeding the time 
permitted by their visa. Students have been sent to Ellis Island and detained 
for several days before they could make contact with friends whose language 
facility enabled them to clear up minor visa irregularities. Delays in getting 
answers to questions which seem reasonable to American friends serve to 
irritate and confuse foreign students. One adviser to a group of such students 
told me recently that several of them have dual nationality. She said that it 
almost seems that whichever nationality could make life harder would be the 
one which immigration authorities insist upon using. In immigration affairs 
it seems too often that there is a presumption of guilt instead of innocence. 
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SQUEST TO THE COMMISSION 


I accepted your invitation to this hearing in order to urge the Commission to 
recommend revisions in our basic immigration law which would tend to make 
our policy less exclusive, more cordial to newcomers to our shores. I do this 
because in my opinion policies of exclusion, of arbitrary and unreasoned restric- 
tion, of discriminatory selection, of unfriendly suspicion are unworthy of our 
American past and actually dangerous for our future. In my opinion America 
has been acting scared instead of strong. We are afraid of enemies and in our 
fear we have begun to treat all strangers as threats to our security. 

Educators have long followed two divergent practices in the alea of discipline. 
Some institutions have established rules which unnecessarily limited strong 
and independent students in order to protect weaker ones who might make a 
mistake if they were not told the proper way to behave. Other institutions have 
permitted freedom to the strong and tried to teach the weak how to live in that 
freedom. My impression is that the Nation has been moving in the direction 
of the first kind of protective custody in which at many points we have tried 
collectively to safeguard our weak selves from the hazards of contact with 
danger. It is a most natural tendency in time of danger, but I am of the school 
which believes that it does not develop fundamental strength. 

My impression is that our immigration and naturalization policies have been 
designed in recent years—indeed ever since the adoption of what I personally 
consider our pernicious national origins quota system—to protect us from 
unwelcome competition and the difficulty of adjustments to newcomers unlike 
our dominant majorities. I think that effort is an affront to America’s funda- 
mental strength. 

Undoubtedly there are some among us who are weak in their understanding 
of, and allegiance to, our heritage of responsible freedom. Let us be protected 
from them by dealing with them individually when they show themselves sub- 
versive to our community welfare. Let us be daring enough, however, to demon- 
strate to the world that America is strong enough to be herself, a country so 
rich and fertile and, compared to most parts of the world, so underpopulated 
that it can afford to be hospitable to the dispossessed of the world. 

I speak only for myself but I truly believe that I express the views of many 
among us—more numerous than vocal—who are not afraid to expose our ideas 
and, indeed, our economy to the pressure of immigration of people without regard 
to race, color, sex, or indeed national origin. We think our ideas and our type 
of capitalistic economy strong enough to endure pressure in the interests of hu- 
manity. I think I speak for many who would like to have America known again 
all over the world—and without regard to those factors over which the individual 
has no control—as a place which welcomes the tired, the poor, the “huddled 
masses yearning to breathe free.” If, in welcoming these, we happen to admit 
a few subversives I think the latter will be easier to control than they would 
be in a land which becomes too fearful of its own capacity for freedom. I want 
the Commission to know that there are people, and many of them, who are more 
afraid of losing the friendship of our friends and potential friends than we are 
of the threats of our enemies. There are people (and many of them) who be- 
lieve that America is safest when she generalizes the principles she accepts for 
herself and takes seriously the idea that “all men are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights” including “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Immigration and naturalization policies which thwart those rights 
for the rest of the world will not permanently strengthen or safeguard the United 
States of America. 


STATEMENT APPROVED BY GENERAL BOARD OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U. §. A., Marca 21, 1952, on Unitrep Srares Im- 
MIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION POLICY 


The plight of the world’s uprooted peoples creates for the United States, 
as for other liberty-loving nations, a moral as well as an economic and political 
problem of vast proportions. Among these peoples are those displaced by war, 
and its aftermath; the refugees made homeless by reason of Nazi, Fascist, and 
Communist tyranny and more recently, by military hostilities in Korea, the 
Middle East, and elsewhere; the expellees forcibly ej¢ ted from the lands of 
their fathers; and the escapees who every day break through the iron curtain 
in search of freedom. These persons long for the day of their deliverance and 
for the opportunity to reestablish themselves under conditions of peace and 
promise. A problem of equal urgency is involved in the surplus populations that 
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cannot now be supported by the economies of their respective countries. The 
pressure exercised by these surplus people is of a kind seriously threatening the 
stability and well-being of the entire world, 

The National Council of Churches sees in this situation an issue that can be 
resolyed only as nations, collectively and separately, adopt policies dictated by 
considerations not only of justice and mercy, but also of sound mutual assistance. 

On the international level, we believe the United States for moral reasons, as 
well as in the interest of its own economic and political security, should remain 
steadfast in its purpose to cooperate with other nations in meeting the needs of 
displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations. Through the United Na- 
tions, the United States contributed generously of its resources in the work of 
the International Refugee Organization. Likewise, the United States is par- 
ticipating in the activities of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, and the United Nations Re- 
lief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Our country, 
through the United Nations, and in other ways, assisted in providing a haven 
in Israel for many thousands of Jewish refugees. More recently the United 
States joined with 16 governments in the creation of the Provisional Intergovern- 
mental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. The purpose of 
this Committee, in part, is to continue, for a limited period, the migration activi- 
ties previously carried on by the International Refugee Organization. 

The National Council of Churches rejoices in the knowledge that the United 
States, as a member of the family of nations, is a party to these humanitarian 
endeavors. We believe our country, either through existing agencies, or through 
a single over-all international body under the aegis of the United Nations, should 
continue to press for a solution of the many problems related to displaced 
persons, refugees, and surplus populations. We would vigorously oppose any 
action by Congress which would hinder, in any way, the operations of these inter- 
national agencies or which would diminish the participation of the United States 
in them. 

On the national level it is desirable that Congress adopt such emergency 
legislation as may be required fully to complete the displaced persons program 
to which our country is committed. This legislation should provide for the 
admission to the United States of (@) those who were processed under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act but for whom visas were not available on December 31, 1951, 
(b) an additional number of persons of those groups for whom a clearly insuffi- 
cient number of visas were provided in the original legislation, and (c) our 
fair share, under proper safeguards, of those who have escaped from behind 
the iron curtain subsequent to January 1, 1949, the cut-off date specified under 
the displaced persons legislation. The additional visas here recommended should 
be authorized within the period ending December 31, 1952, and should be granted 
without regard to sectarian considerations. 

If and when Congress takes action along the lines here indicated it is our 
position that no further legislation of an emergency character be enacted. The 
time is past for dealirg with these matters on a piecemeal and emergency basis. 
Rather, it is imperative that United States policy be now shaped in accordance 
with the long-range requirements of the problem. 

The National Council of Churches has taken note of the fact that legislation 
is pending in Congress looking toward the revision of our immigration and 
naturalization laws. We believe it is of the utmost importance that legislation 
be enacted that wiJl conform with our democratic tradition and with our heritage 
as a defender of human rights. The adoption by Congress of enlightened immi- 
gration and naturalization laws would add immeasurably to the moral stature 
of the United State and would hearten those nations with which we are associ- 
ated in a common effort to establish the conditions of a just and durable peace. 

We do not propose at this time to pass judgment on the specific details of the 
proposed legislation, many of which are technical and legal in character. We 
believe, however, the views hereinafter set forth are in accord with the convic- 
tions of our constituent communions. 

One: The Congress should make the quota system more flexible. Under 
existing legislation, provision is made for the possible admission to the United 
States, each year, of 154,000 immigrants, For one reason or another, the quotas 
assigned to many countries are not now being filled. We believe serious con- 
sideration should be given to the pooling or adjusting of unused quotas in order 
to facilitate family reunion, to provide skills needed in our country, and to offer 
asylum to persecuted victims of totalitarian regimes. While any permanent 
solution of the problems of overpopulation can be effected only by basic economic 
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and social adjustments within the countries concerned, it seems clear that 
migration opportunities, however limited, can be a helpful factor in easing the 
tensions occasioned by surplus peoples. 


Two: The Congress should complete the process of amending immigration 
and naturalization laws so that, within the quota system, all discriminatory 
provisions based upon considerations of color, race, or sex would be removed. 

Three: The Congress should establish a system of fair hearings and appeals 
respecting the issuance of visas and deportation proceedings. It is right and 
proper that Congress shall approve such precautionary measures as may be 
required to ensure our Nation against the infiltration of individuals hostile to 
the basic principles of the Constitution and institutions of the United States. We 
believe this end can be achieved without the imposition of such measures as 
would violate the American conception of justice. 

We believe the people of our churches would welcome the establishment of 
a national commission to study with due regard for our international objec- 
tives, the problem of population pressures throughout the world, and the possible 
bearing of these pressures upon our immigration policies. 

Mrs. Horron. I think it only fair to say that the only personal 
connection I have with this issue grows out of a college where we 
encourage foreign students to come; my contact with the United 
Board of Christian Colleges in China, which is undertaking, since we 
can’t get into China any more, to help Chinese students in this country ; 
and my experience with churchmen who have been working on this 
matter of refugees. Nothing that I could say will add anything, I 
am sure, to what Mr. Chandler said about that. But I would just 
put it in these terms: That my criticism, out of these personal ex- 
periences which are more or less indirect, but very personal—my 
criticism of our present legislation is that it has seemed to me actually 
to alienate our friends around the world rather than to strengthen 
our friendships, and that we have almost presumed the guilt of, for 
instance, some foreign students that we have known, instead of treat- 
ing them as welcome visitors to our shore and thus creating better will. 

It has seemed to me that it is time for groups in this country to be 
vocal, who share the concern of all other groups, for the protection 
of our country, but, generally, we fear more the threats of our friend- 
ship than we do the loss of our enemies. I would say that my position 
in this is fundamentally that I hope this Commission will consider as 
one of its very important strands for its consideration the recognition 
of the fundamental good will of vast numbers of Americans toward 
people of foreign origin. 

At the present moment it looks to me as though our immigration 
laws presumed that we don’t want people who are different from us, 
and when they get here, and even in our mere mechanical details with 
them, make it terribly complicated. A British friend came over to 
visit us this summer. She said that the number of forms she must 
fill out, the detailed letters—she must have gotten the implication 
somehow: “You are going to be a subversive element, and we are 
going to catch you if we can.” That is not conducive with what we 
are concerned, and I think genuinely and honestly trying to express 
in other national policies. 

I think the gist of what I really want to say is that there are a 
good many of us in the United States who believe that our strength 
is such that we would do better to gamble a little on behalf of possible 
hazards to our own safety rather than try to use the protective device 
of preventing ourselves from being exposed to danger. We can simply 
not save ourselves from exposure to danger in this kind of a world. 
It seems to me that the educators who decide that they will make 
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regulations for students, which are good for strong students, and 
then try to help weak students learn to live within them, that that is 
a better device than that of the legislator who legislates for the weak- 
est and expects the strongest to adjust to it. 

I simply feel that our immigration laws have been built up on 
the assumption that somebody is going to try to do us dirt, and 
that we must be protected against those ‘people’ no matter how many 
other innocent people we injure, and that we fundamentally don’t 
build to our own strength by that process. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I find the views you have expressed espe- 
cially in regard to educating the American people to these matters, to 
be very interesting. Have you any suggestions you wish to make along 
that line? 

Mrs. Horton. I think, Monsignor, we are in a position at the present 
moment of psychological panic, as, I think, we all know, in our country 
I think what I am advoc ‘ating here is that some of the people, and 
very specifically the church groups who are concerned about this from 
a fundamentally political point of view, granting all the other eco- 
nomic and other points of view, but I think perhaps we need such 
forums as this for the people who are concerned about this from the 
point of view of humanitarian relations with mankind—to speak out 
so that it will not be considered dangerous nor hazardous to make this 
kind of a-statement. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mrs. Horton, I have noticed that the general 
board of the National Council of the Churches of Christ has taken 
a position on this matter. All I have seen is what appeared in the 
paper, where point seven was advocacy of “revised immigration and 
naturalization laws so that a larger number of refugees, regardless 
of color, or creed, or national origin, can begin a new life on our soil.” 

[ don’t mean to press you on a point, perhaps, which you might 
not wish to discuss, but was there any general assumption in the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in connection with the 
national origin system ? 

Mrs. Horton. My memory is that the statement attached here does 
not stress that, but that within the quotas these other discriminations 
should be eliminated. I am sure some of us would like to go along 
with that quotation, which I think is a little inaccurate, to modify 
the national origin law, if, for nothing else, on the principle that if 
you want the Turks to hel Ip you in N ATO it isn’t smart strategy to 

say: “We don’t like the Turks, or to admit more than 225 into the 
United States.” I think that, personally, is poor human relations if 
you want to get people to work with you; but from the other point 
of view my personal feeling is that the fact that the whole trend of 
human experience was such ‘that very few Turks came over here from 
1920, that that is no real reason for saying now that we think they 
are undesirable citizens. 

It would seem to me personally that the whole assumption that we 
are basing our numbers on the percentages of people here at a certain 
date in our human history is really just an awfully backward-looking 
procedure for a country that is now looking forward instead of back. 

The CuarrMan. That is not a new procedure though. 

Mrs. Horton. No, sir, I realize that, but you are considering the need 
for revising the whole system, aren’t you? 
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The CHarrMan. We are making a study and evaluation of the 
system. But I am thinking about the recent legislation that repeated 
principles that had been adopted, well, 20 or 30 years ago. 

Mrs. Horron. An old practice. I think many of us were tremen- 
dously disappointed that when a new codification was being made 
that we didn’t go really fundamentally into the question of w hat role 
we want America to play in this tremendous, complex world popula- 
tion problem where we have tremendous overpopulation and where 
we have been willing to let other parts of the world carry burdens 
which, personally, I think, some of us think we should have helped to 

carry. 

I came back recently from a trip to the Middle East, for instance. 
We have proudly, as a nation, made our gestures of good will toward 
the State of Israel, and let that little country carry problems of im- 
migration which are far too big for us with our strength to carry, and 
we would let the problems created there affecting refugees into the 
Arab States develop with our blessing because we Seould take 395,000 
displaced persons, but it was just lovely, so far, far away where we 
didn’t have to see it, to let another country take a job which was in 
large part a job of ours too. 

It seems to me that kind of maintenance of a part, pattern of exclu- 
sion in our immigration policy, when we are not so strong, is not build- 
ing up the good will which I think we ought to build up in this world. 

The Cuamman. If a change should be made in our immigration 
policy as you suggest, you must obviously have in mind the need to 
orient the American people to your way of thinking, instead of the 
thinking of those who have been responsible for legislation that has 
been on our books for many, many years, and which, apparently is 
acceptable to very many people? 

Mrs. Horton. Too many people. 

The CHamMan. Because in this new codification it is continued. 

Mrs. Horton. Mr. Chairman, I think my answer would have to be 
in very long-range terms, but I think the process of religious and in- 
tellectual education is one which is a long, ant process, but one on 
which our whole democratic principles are based, and the better job 
we do through our church and our school in building for friendship, 
instead of for terror, the sooner we can come to the kind of legislation 
which I am personally advocating, and I shan’t be at all surprised if 
you can’t go as far right now as I wish you could. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say in more seriousness this: That my con- 
viction from my contacts with churches across the country, which has 
taken me into a good many interfaith programs of one sort or another, 
is that there are a good many more people in the United States who 
have a good will toward the rest of the world than are vocal in ex- 
pressing it. I think it is our business to see that that point of view 
is more freely expressed in the Halls of Congress as well as the point 
of view of people who are genuinely, and in all sincerity, advocates of 
this other policy of a kind of self-protection, which, as an educator, I 
simply just don’t think will work, see. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. But some of those that are in Congress ap- 
parently don’t have that opinion that you have of the belief of their 
constituents, 


Mrs. Horton. Yes. 
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Mr. Rosenrtetp. If you will permit me to pick up one word you 
said—that you hoped the Commission would go as far as you would 
like to go—would you mind enlightening the Commission ? 

Mrs. Horton. I would certainly go to the point, as this statement 
suggests, of establishing an over-all number of people, and then per- 
mitting unfilled quotas to be pooled so that people from quotas not 
filled will not create vacancies. In other words, so that we would al- 
ways take at least the number of immigrants that we would say we 
could take if everybody came under his own quota—I should like to 
see that kind of flexibility. I should like to see whatever discrimina- 
tions that are directed against Asians, for instance, removed, so that, 
in addition to having a quota for Asians, they are not treated differ- 
ently from other people coming in; so that, as I understand it, if a 
man is 50 percent Asian he must be counted on an Asian quota rather 
than letting his nationality be counted as it ordinarily is. All those 
that pick out certain categories and mark them as age who are not 
going to stand on their own merit as individuals, but must have spe- 
cial treatment, as though they are invidious, somehow I think should 
be omitted from our national policy. 

Commissioner Picxerr. I would like to know, Mrs. Horton, 
whether you have given any attention to the question of overpopula- 
tion, and our responsibility in regard to overpopulation of a country 
which is almost sure to be in constant turmoil because of that fact? 

Mrs. Horron. I gave attention only to this extent: that on one 
occasion I looked up the relative populations of specifically Israel 
and the rest of Palestine, and found that there are 10 States in the 
United States, as I recall] it, in which we have a population of less 
than 10 per square mile—some such figure as that. Now they are 
not the States which would normally support a big population, but 
to the layman, who makes no pretense at being a geologist, they look 
just as good to me for cultivation as the territory in Palestine, which 
is undertaking to solve this problem. My personal feeling is that 
the pressures of populations in the world are such that it is just fantasy 
for the United States to think that we can maintain the kind of enor- 
mous discrepancy between our population and that of the rest of the 
world for an indefinite period. 

Commissioner Picket. May I ask another question: Do you think 
that the United States should discriminate in its legislation in any 
sense on the basis of color, or race in immigration ? 

Mrs. Horron. My personal feeling would be no; that is, that we are 
too strong a country in our fundamental convictions to make us have 
to be afraid of these categories that nobody can control. I think, 
indeed, Mr. Pickett, that one of the more rolling phrases that I use in 
this statement, which I think I can remember, is that I think there is 
a good group of us here in this country—numerically good I mean— 
a fairly large group who think we really ought to generalize on the 
principles on which America is founded, and who really do believe 
that “all men are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights” and that as long as the United States does things which thwart 
the “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” of large groups of 
people within the world we ourselves can’t be safe from the results 
of it. 

The Cuamman. There are a lot of people in the country who dis- 
agree with you. 
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Mrs. Horton. I am quite sure that is true, but I truly do believe that 
this point of view which I am expressing is shared by a great many 
people, and should be heard in your deliberations. 

Commissioner Pickerr. This Commission, for instance, might have 
to face this sort of a question: Suppose that we advocated a policy 
which when applied would mean that we would admit to this country 
half of the Arab refugees from the Middle East. Now would you be 
willing, as an American citizen, to have that happen? I mean that is 
the kind of question we might have to face. 

Mrs. Horron. I think, Mr. Pickett, that if I had never seen refugees 
anywhere I might be hesitant about it; having seen them, and then 
having driven across this country from California to New Hampshire 
this summer, and seeing the relative expanse of space and opportunity 
that we have, compared to the ones in which they are living, I think 
I would now want to go along with as radical a policy as that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Horton. Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Before our next witness arrives, perhaps we can 
hear Mr. Wladyslaw Szul. 


STATEMENT OF WLADYSLAW SZUL, CHAIRMAN OF THE POLISH 
EX-SERVICEMEN’S ASSOCIATION FOR EMIGRATION TO THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. Szun. My name is Wladyslaw Szul, and I represent the Polish 
Ex-Servicemen’s Association for Emigration to the United States of 
America, in Great Britain. 

The Cnarmman. Do you just want to submit a statement ? 

Mr. Szun. Yes, I have a memoranda on the problem of Polish vet- 
erans residing temporarily in Great Britain who are anxious to emi- 
grate to the United States. 

The Cuatmman. It will be inserted into the record. 

Mr. Szut. Thank you. 

The Crarrman. Is there any other testimony you wish to give? 

Mr. Szuxt. I have put my reasons in the memorandum. Is it 
enough ? 

The Cuarrman. It is enough unless you had something else you 
wanted to say about it. 

Mr. Szuu. Nothing special. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Wladyslaw Szul on behalf of the 
Polish Ex-Servicemen’s Association for Emigration to the United 
States of America in Great Britain follows :) 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PROBLEM OF PoLISH VETERANS RESIDING TEMPORARILY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN WHo Are ANxious To EMIGRATE TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 61 Warwick Roap, Lonpon, 8. W. 5, ENGLAND 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1952. 

The Polish Ex-Servicemen’s Association for Emigration to the United States 
of America in Great Britain being the only Polish organization which represents 
the interests of Polish refugees in England wishing to emigrate to the United 
States of America State Department certain facts connected with the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, Lodge amendment. 

Since 1949 our association has been dealing with the United States of America 
immigration problems of Polish ex-servicemen who have been qualified under the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, and has been in touch with the United 
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States of America Embassy in London and with the United States of America 
consular officers all over Great Britain. 

The Lodge amendment, which provided for the admission of 18,000 Polish vet- 
erans from Great Britain into the United States of America of Polish ex-service- 
men has been received by them with gratitude. 

Unfortunately not all of them could benefit from the provisions of the Lodge 
amendment as many of them had not registered with a United States of America 
consular officer prior to June 16, 1950. 

There were many formalities which prevented them from obtaining a United 
States of America immigration visa before December 31, 1951, the day of 
expiration of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, section 3 (b). 

First, the date June 16, 1950, being the time limit for those wishing to benefit 
from the provisions of the Lodge amendment, unabled many of them to be 
qualified under that amendment as they could not manage to register for immi- 
gration with a United States of America consular officer in Great Britain up 
to June 16, 1950. 

As generally known the Lodge amendment to the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948 was finally passed in 1950 and signed by President Truman on June 16, 1950. 

The instructions and all the technical details and the signing of the amendment 
into law issued by the United States of America State Department in Washing- 
ton, were not brought to the notice of many Polish veterans residing in the 
remote working hostels in England until autumn 1950. 

Therefore through no fault of their own they failed to register for immigration 
to the United States of America prior to June 16, 1950, as required by the law. 
Consequently they could not obtain a United States of America immigration 
visa under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

According to reliable sources the number of those who have been registered with 
a United States of America consular officer in England after June 16, 1950, 
amounts to 5,000. 

Dnring the period 1950-52 a few thousand families of the Polish veterans 
arrived in the United Kingdom from South Africa and the Middle East. The 
majority of them want to emigrate to the United States of America. 

They possess all the qualifications required by the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, as amended, except one—namely, they were in no position to register 
for immigration before June 16, 1950. 

In these circumstances we appeal to the President’s Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization to enable the remaining few thousand Polish veterans 
in England who still wish to emigrate to the United States of America to bene- 
fit from the still available 7,000 United States of America immigration visas 
from the 18,000 originally designated to them by the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended. Among those registered for immigration to the United 
States of America later than June 16, 1950, are many former members of the 
Polish Home Army who at first were not conscious of the fact that they could 
benefit from the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

The Polish veterans in England who are disciplined anti-Communists and dili- 
gent, sincerely trust that the few thousand visas still available under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended, will be designed for those who could 
not manage to register for immigration with a United States of America consular 
officer in England prior to the signing of the law by President Truman, i. e., 
June 16, 1950. 

They truly deserve it. 

ApAM ADLER, 
General Secretary. 


WLADYSLAW Szut, 
Chairman, 294-296 Market Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


The Cuatrrman. Miss Mary G. Reagan is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MARY G. REAGAN, REPRESENTING THE 
COCA-COLA EXPORT CORP. IN NEW YORK 


Miss Reacan. My name is Mary Reagan, and I work for the Coca- 
Cola Export Corp. in New York. We have a number of problems in 
immigration and naturalization, and there are one or two points in 
the new act on which we would like to express an opinion if we may. 
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The Cuarrman. Go ahead. Would you keep your voice up because 
I imagine there are a number of people here who would like to hear 
what is being said. 

Miss Reacan. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Commission, we 
have a number of employees in our company, as most companies en- 
gaged in foreign trade have, who are anxious to become American 
citizens, but who, because of their very specialized training and educa- 
tion, and aptitudes are most useful to American business if they are 
assigned abroad. 

Now these people who come to the United States with every intention 
of becoming American citizens, and who serve American companies 
abroad, usually, i in the past have taken advantage of section 312 of 
the act ‘of 1940, which, as you know, is that section which allows certain 
classes of individuals to be absent from the country. Now, as we 
understand the new act, I believe it is section 312 which is the pertinent 
section. It is going to be considerably more difficult for such people 
to obtain their American citizenship if they are employed abroad. 
Now we think that the Commission might give some consideration to 
liberalizing the situation, at least making it as liberal as it was under 
the 1940 act for aliens who have expressed a bona fide intention to 
become American citizens if they go abroad, as most of them do, for 
indefinite periods in the service of American companies. The 214-year 
actual residence in the United States prior to the filing of a petition 
will make quite a considerable hardship for those people, and we 
would like to see regulations which would permit their being present in 
the country for a year, and then going abroad, and some regul: ation by 
which their intention could be, you might say, maintained, even though 
they are absent and they could, by virtue of their employment with 
the American company, in the interest of American foreign trade, 
maintain a sort of constructive residence. So that when the American 
company finds it possible to bring them back to the United States, they 

can then acquire their naturalization without having to spend this 
actual period of 24% years immediately prior to the petition for nat- 
uralization. We wish that you would give that your consideration. 

The Cuamman. How many people do you think are concerned with 
that ¢ 

Miss ReaGan. I understand that there are quite a number of people 
now. In our company there are probably six or eight, which is rather 
a large number for a single company, but I understand with the con- 
tinuously expanding American operations abroad that there are a 
sizable number of people who are affected by this. 

The CHARMAN, What do you mean by “sizable number” ? 

Miss Reacan. You may have 100 American companies which are 
operating abroad, and each one of those has five men who wish to 
become American citizens. There are 500 people during the given 
period who cannot serve that American company to the fullest extent 
of their particular capabilities unless they come back to the United 
States and spend 2% years. 

I think it is a point which could be given consideration to, because 
the old act, as I say, did give it consideration, and the new act it 
seems is tightening up to the disadvantage and to the hardship of men 
who are genuinely devoting their entire lives really to the best interests 
of American business, only they happen to be located abroad, outside 
the country. 
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The CHamman. Well, they are aliens who came in and lived here 
for a time, worked here for a time, and then they go abroad to the 
country where they can have most benefit to the company in which 
they are working, and then eventually they want to come back and 
be American citizens. 

Miss Reaean. Settle here, bring their children up here, and retire 
here. 

The Cuarrman. But there can’t be very many in that category, can 
there ? 

Miss ReaGan. I haven't any idea exactly how many there are. 

The CHatrman. Isn’t the only hardship the fact that after they 
came back finally they would have to wait a longer period of time to 
become American citizens? 

Miss Reagan. But many of them don’t wish to wait that long, they 
would like to become American citizens while they are still active. 
They would like to feel that they have the rights of American citizens ; 
that they have the privileges, and they are willing to accept the obli- 
gations of American citizens. They don’t want to have to wait until 
the time comes when they are back in the United States to go out to 
pasture, let us say, they want to be American citizens while they are 
still active on their jobs. 

If a man has to wait and come back—the men who are engaged in 
foreign trade in the way that our company and many other companies 
employ them in the field, all their active lives—our particular com- 
pany has a policy of bringing men back for a furlough every 3 years, 
but other than that they are abroad 15, 20, 25 years. These people 
who came to the United States because they wanted to be American 
citizens, and because they want to be Americans, then find themselves 
abroad, and, because they are working for American companies who 
find them most useful there, they are on the short-end of getting their 
naturalization. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Miss Reagan, do you think the National Council 
of Foreign Trade might have some over-all information how this 
affects the problem ? 

Miss Reacan. I am sure they might have. I haven’t seen anything 
they put out on it. But we have a couple of direct problems and we 
are very much interested in this particular provision of the act. 

The CuatrMan. Are you suggesting that they be allowed to become 
American citizens while still eed, or that they come back and go 
through some procedure? 

Miss Reacan. No, I think that 214-year residence provision of the 
new act isthe hardship. I think that their bona fide employment with 
an American company should be construed as constructive residence in 
a similar way to that which the employment in Government service 
is construed. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, to complete the requirement while 
abroad because they would be constructively-—— 

Miss Reagan. I think the 1-year actual residence under the 1940 
act—the 1 year of residence prior to departure from the country is a 
fair rule, and that that should be carried over into the new act, and 
then constructive residence thereafter until such time as they are able 
to tile their petition. I would say that it would be fair enough to have 
them, say. make a declaration before the American consul periodically, 
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or something like that, but the constructive residence is the important 
thing in the case of these people. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We will next hear from 
Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson. 


STATEMENT OF BISHOP HOMER A. TOMLINSON, GENERAL OVER- 
SEER OF THE CHURCH OF GOD, REPRESENTING ALSO THE 
PENTECOSTAL HOLINESS MOVEMENT 


Bishop Tomiinson. I am Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, general 
overseer of the Church of God, 93-05 Two Hundred and ‘Twenty- 
fourth Street, Queens Village, N. Y. Ialso represent and speak for the 
Church of God, the Pentecostal and Holiness movement, which has 
a constituency of about 50,000,000 in all countries. 

May I just mention that I have just been to 43 of these countries 
this year, and I felt, sir, that the solution of the troubles in Europe 
was the overcrowded conditions, and I am proposing that the States of 
the United States would individually invite people from the various 
overcrowded countries, and it includes inviting 60,000,000 Europeans 
to migrate to the United States, by States, by invitation, and that our 
responsibility to them was because they were our kindred in founding 
our country, and that the problem of immigration was not so much 
that we would ask for people but that they need a place to go. 

I just wish to submit that for your consideration, and the reason 
that one would raise, and say: “Why would we invite the people of 
Europe?” it is because there are the most tensions now, and it being 
the continent which brought forth this country we felt that they were 
our kindred in a special sense, and the Bible says that if we do not take 
care of our kindred we are worse than infidels. That is only part of 
our program on the immigrations from all of the overcrowded areas. 
I thank you very much for receiving this article. It is just a printed 
statement that 1 would like to leave with you. There are just a few 
paragraphs. 

(The article written by Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, which ap- 
peared in the Church of God publication for October 1952, follows :) 


INvire 60,000,000 EvRoPEANS TO MIGRATE TO THE UNrrep States, FOR “PEACE ON 
EARTH”—MESSAGE TO UNITED STATES CONGRESS 





By Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, general overseer of the Church of God and 
the Church of God candidate for President of the United States in the 
election November 4. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 18, 1952. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Congress of the United States: 

In much presumptiousness I have taken occasion to come to the National 
Capitol here in Washington, D. C., though in your absence, and have laid upon 
the steps of the Capitol in front of the Senate Chamber the plowshares and 
pruninghook which Brother W. I. Bass and I have beaten from a 5-foot broad- 
sword and a 7-foot spear September 13, in the symbolic “‘World Peace Confer- 
ence” at Childersburg, Ala. 

I have a message for you today which I hope you will receive in due course and 
consider it in the same quickened sense of devotion to the welfare of the people 
of all the earth, as I feel the Congress has maintained in all our generations 
to the people of our own country. 

Holding it in your power to declare war or to declare peace, I beg you to 
declare “Peace on Earth!” You are come to power for such a time as this. 
The sceptor of righteousness is stretched cut to you. You have only to touch it, 
and not only this Nation but all nations will be spared the calamities of war. 
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I offer to you this day a way of peace of such magnanimity and generosity 
as will assure to you immortality in all the future, and peace beyond all under- 
standing for your generation. 


INVITE EUROPEANS TO MOVE HERE 


First, I beg you to pass a law giving each of the forty-eight States of the 
United States the privilege of inviting a total of 60,000,000 people from the over- 
crowded countries of Europe to migrate to America, dwell among us under their 
own vines and fig trees, thus increasing our fruitfulness and wealth by fifty per- 
cent in the next five years. 

The people of Europe are our kinsmen according to the flesh. St. Paul says 
that a man who does not take care of his own kindred is werse than an infidel 
(1 Tim 5:8 Margin). The savage Indians sincerely feared the coming of our 
forefathers lest there be not enough for them and us. I would speak to you 
boldly now. The Congress of the United States in the early twenties in like fear 
met in this National Capitol, as in some domed tepee, and decided that immi- 
gration from Europe should stop, reaching a trickle in 1929. 


DEPRESSION AND WAR PROSPERITY 


I beg the ladies and gentlemen of the Congress to consider that beginning 
the very year, 1929, that we stopped our kinsmen from coming, this Nation has 
gone into a tailspin of depressions, and every prosperity since that time has been 
war prosperity. 

SWORDS INTO PLOWSH ARERS 


Brother Bass and I in Bible symbol have just beaten a sword into plowshares 
and a spear into pruninghooks. There they lie at your feet. O Congress of 
this so great Nation, you alone in all the generations of men have it within your 
power so completely to bring the reality. As God lives I shall count on you to do 
it. I know it is a great matter, but only now have all the facilities necessary 
been made available to mankind, You are well able to do it. 


SIXTY-TWO BILLION DOLLARS INTO PLOWSHARES 


I would have you consider immediately and with all urgency the turning of the 
present $62 billion defense and military appropriation scale to the migration of 
these 60,000,000 Europeans to this country. Their production, and the favor of 
God upon such utter unselfishness would wipe out our national war debt in ten 
years. Such is utter faith that the Almighty will reward a nation which does 
the generous and righteous thing as truly as He will reward the individual. 
Our actuaries can demonstrate this to the fullest satisfaction of your worst tedious 
bookkeepers. 


SECOND GREAT MIGRATION FROM EUROPE 


Europeans discovered America, developed the United States. One hundred 
and fifty millions of us now here came in the first migration! This second mi- 
gration can bring as much additional wealth in ten years as we created in three 
hundred years, and could come about by invitation, by the guidance and labor 
of individual States, and could follow a plan something like the following : 


INVITE EUROPEANS BY STATES 


Italy.—Present population about 50,000,000, above 400 to the square mile; invite 
5,000,000 of Italians to nine States, as follows: 


Population | New popu- 
Number per square lation per 
mile square mile 


Alabama..__. Rie edpotn 1, 000, 000 
Georgia --- coeilig Dice aeeibiuel 1, 000, 000 
Mississippi pom Jada dab eee eis 1, 000, 000 | 
South Carolina ae ‘ ei sis ing: tacimipelmeanat het ale 500, 000 | 
Florida aePrc ; : Saedaokonee atc | 1, 000, 000 
Texas eo goed 2, 000, 000 | 
New Mexico 3 da 1, 000, 000 
Arizona cas ; iain eile each ah ikl abmgub 1, 000, 000 | 
California __- x ‘ d ; ciniaintindetia 1, 500, 000 | 
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Great Britain and North Ireland.——Present population about 50,000,000, above 
530 to the square mile; invite 5,000,000 of them to 9 States as follows: 


Population New popu- 
Number per square | lation per 
mile square mile 


North Carolina se ; : at 700, 000 
Virginia : 4 ais % 3 ‘ SEL 700, 000 
West Virginia 


86 
84 
100, 000 ¢ 83 


New Hampshire : : ‘ eit 200, 000 
Vermont 

Tennessee 
Kentucky | 
Michigan Ebola kints 
Missouri... ad J ‘ Sh ihe 


76 
200, 000 60 
700, 000 | | 80 
700, 000 R88 
200, 000 94 

1, 500, 000 76 


Germany.—Present population about 66,000,000, with 465 to the square mile; 
invite 15,000,000 Germans to 11 States, as follows: 


Population New popu- 
Number per square lation per 
mile square mile 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota ; 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
lowa 

Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Colorado 
Wyoming 


, 500, 000 55 84 
, 500, 000 35 53 
, 000, 006 ¢ 23 
, 000, 000 21 

. 500, 000 

, 500, 000 

, 000, 000 : 48 
2, 000, 000 43 
2, 000, 000 17 
2, 000, 000 30 
1, 000, 000 : 2 


Belgium.—Present population about 8,500,000, with 700 to the square mile; 
invite Belgians to two States, as follows: 


Population New popu- 
Number per square lation per 
mile square mile 


Washington 


2, 000, 000 
Idaho 


1, 000, 000 


55 
7 
27 


Holland.—Present population about 9,000,000 with 700 per square mile; invite 
3,000,000 from Holland to two States, as follows: 


Population New popu- 
Number per square lation per 
mile square mile 


Oregon se ‘iat Ss ‘ ; eae 2, 000, 000 32 
Nevada... 5 wares wiknket = ‘ x eo 1, 000, 000 | 10 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Walter White, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER WHITE, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Wurre. I am Walter White, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, and I am here as the 
representative of that organization. My address is 20 West Fortieth 
Street, New York City. 


25356—52——4 
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I have a prepared statement which I should like to read. 
The Cuamrman. You may do so. : 
(There follows the prepared statement read by Mr. White :) 


It is undoubtedly superfluous for me to begin my testimony before this dis- 
tinguished committee by pointing out two important facts. I ask the indulgence 
of the committee, however, because there are far too many Americans who 
either do not know the facts or fail to understand their grave significance to 
the present and future security and welfare of the United States. 

The first of these facts is that between two-thirds and three-fourths of the 
world’s population is not white. Not only do men and women of black, brown, 
or yellow skin constitute this overwhelming majority of the population of the 
world, but in the areas of the world where they live are to be found many, if not 
most, of the raw materials on which the highly industrialized civilization of the 
Western World is dependent. These include uranium, manganese, chrome, 
tungsten, cobalt, tin, rubber, diamonds, bauxite, and molybdenum. Should the 
so-called white western nations be deprived of these minerals, and should they 
<o into the hands of the Soviet Union, it is most doubtful whether what we call 
the democracies can long continue to survive. 

The second fact which I wish to emphasize is that one of the contributing 
factors to World War II and one which today lowers American prestige in Asia, 
Africa, the Caribbean, and South America is the racially discriminatory immi- 
gration laws of the United States, Canada, and Australia. Every nation, of 
course, has the right to determine for itself what its rules and regulations for 
the admission of immigrants shall be. But when a nation blatantly erects a 
color bar in its immigration policy, it immediately sows the dragon’s teeth of 
resentment. 

Asa result of a determined campaign at the beginning of the twentieth century 
in the United States about the “yellow peril,” the Congress enacted so-called 
oriental exclusion laws which, along with such practices as that of extraterri- 
toriality in Asia, have done irreparable harm all over the world to the prestige 
of the United States. Particularly since 1921 the indefensible criteria of race, 
color, and national origin have been the principal bases for our immigration 
policies. These criteria were founded upon doctrines of racial superiority 
which were popular during the twenties along with the revival of the Ku Klux 
Klan after World War I. The basic common sense of the American people soon 
put an end, temporarily at least, to the Klan’s flagrant violation of the principles 
of American democracy. But this concept of racial superiority has continued 
to dominate the thinking of many Congressmen, as is evidenced by the 1924 
immigration law, the one enacted in 1929, and the McCarran-Walter Act of 
1952. 

The 1924 law excluded Japanese and other Asians from the United States. 
Japan, like Italy, was sorely plagued by overpopulation and meager natural 
resources. Italy was permitted to invade Ethiopia and to engage in what proved 
to be one of the most costly colonial expansion programs of contemporary history 
which led direetly to World War II. 

The 1924 American immigration law, the “white Australia” policy of the same 
period and Canada’s exclusion policy not only aggravated Japanese economic 
difficulties which stemmed from overpopulation but, even more disastrously, 
east a stigma of racial inferiority upon the Japanese and other orientals. The 
drive of Japan into Manchuria and later into the South Pacific was largely caused 
by her need to find an outlet for a constantly increasingly surplus population. 

But even more harmful to world security was the emotional drive—hatred of 
the white world—which dominated not only Japanese military policy but the 
thinking of Asians generally who bitterly resented the gratuitous insult of 
exclusion based solely upon color. 

I submit that the McCarran-Walter Act, because of its racial implications 
against colored peoples from Asia, the Caribbean, and other areas, may well 
prove equally harmful to the United States not only in Asia but in Latin 
America. It is true that there has been some slight modification of restrictions 
against Japanese. But the basic evil of the color bar remains not only uncor- 
rected but in some regards worse than it was before the McCarran-Walter Act 
was passed over President Truman’s veto. 

It is my understanding that the Visa Division of the State Department drafted 
those sections of the McCarran-Walter Act which cuts to one-tenth or less the 
number of dark-skinned human beings who may be admitted to the United States. 
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If it be true that the State Department is responsible for these provisions, they 
constitute an act which contradicts all of the protestations by the State Depart- 
ment regarding human dignity and human freedom. They constitute as well a 
contradiction of all of our Nation’s support of a human rights declaration and 
covenant in the United Nations. 

Let me illustrate this specifically. During the past 2 months in the British 
West Indies I have seen the terrible consequences of colonial exploitation. In 
the island of Jamaica, for example, white Huropean nations have ruled for the 
past 290 years. The cream of the wealth of Jamaica and other West Indian 
islands have been siphoned off through the colonial system for the benefit of 
absentee landlords in Europe and, to a lesser degree, in the United States. lost 
of the profits from sugar, rum, coffee, tobacco, citrus fruits, and other products 
have gone to the colonial powers while the living standards of the native popula- 
tion have sunk lower and lower. Today in Jamaica 1,500,000 persons, of whom 
98 percent are of Negro or Indian blood, are forced, through no choice of their 
own, to live at incredibly substandard levels. Wages averaging 50 cents a day 
have continued while prices have trebled since World War II. 

Your committee and the people of America may correctly retort that the 
United States as a whole is not responsible for these conditions and is not there- 
fore obligated to be concerned about them. I venture to disagree most vigorously 
with any such opinion. If for no other reason, the justly celebrated humani- 
tarianism of our Nation should compel us to be concerned. But if one chooses 
not to be concerned for reasons of human decency, there is another and very 
practical reason for being aware of what is happening in the Caribbean. 

A distinguished authority on Latin American affairs, who, because of his 
official position, wishes to remain anonymous, put this in capsule form recently 
when I sought his assistance in gathering material for this hearing: 

“The importance of the Caribbean area as major segment of the Western 
Hemisphere, and specifically as the gateway to the Panama Canal, must be ob- 
vious to all,” he stated. “We are learning to our sorrow in Asia that the good 
will of peoples is essential to the effective cooperation of their governments. The 
degree of friendliness of the Caribbean community toward the United States is 
to be attributed in large part to the people from those areas who have been 
welcomed in the United States and have prospered here. The closing of the door 
of immigration is the one obvious gesture of hostility toward the entire area 
which can quickly destroy all the goodwill that has been built up.” 

I encountered in the West Indies this summer many examples of anger mixed 
with shock at both the sharp reduction of immigration from certain West Indian 
islands and the racial implications of that action. Prior to enactment of the 
MeCarran-Walter Act immigration to the United States from the British West 
Indies was included in Great Britain’s annual quota of 65,000. 

For many years the United Kingdom has used only half or less than half of 
its 65,000 quota. From Jamaica there has come during recent years approxi- 
mately 1,000 persons annually. The McCarran-Walter Act reduces that number 
to “not to exceed 100 persons annually.” Thereby in one fell swoop the hope of 
many Jamaicans and others from British, French, and Dutch West Indian 
possessions of escape from economic bondage has been destroyed. That hope 
has been replaced by justified resentment that the exclusion is based primarily 
on skin color. 

This inexplicable cruelty is matched only by its blindness. Our Nation has 
grown to its present great power and prestige because the peoples of the world 
have come to our shores to make their contributions toward the building of a 
great civilization. Among those who have helped to make our Nation strong 
are not only agricultural and industrial workers from the West Indies but those 
who have made notable contributions to the arts, sciences, business, and sports. 

Under the McCarran-Walter Act the great Alexander Hamilton, born in Nevis, 
might not have been allowed to come to the United States. 

Here are some other distinguished Americans who were either born in the 
West Indies or are of West Indian descent: 


1. Bert Williams, believed by many to be the greatest of comedians. 

2. Claude McKay, famous poet and novelist. 

3. The late Judge James S. Watson, New York civil-service commissioner. 

4. Prince Hall, founder of colored Masonry. 

5. Peter Ogden, founder of colored Odd Fellows. 

6. John Russwurm, first Negro college graduate and publisher of the first 


Negro newspaper in the United States. 
7. Hazel Scott, famous pianist. 
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8. Jan Matzeliger, inventor of the lasting machine which revolutionized the 
shoe industry. 

9. Roy Campanella of the Brooklyn Dodgers, considered by many to be today’s 
greatest catcher. 

10. Lester B. Granger, executive director, National Urban League. 

11. Ashley Totten, secretary-treasurer, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 

12. Dean Dixon, distinguished orchestra conductor and composer. 

13. Jersey Joe Walcott, until last week, world’s heavyweight champion. 

14. Sidney Poitier, famous moving-picture actor. 

15. Edward Margetson, composer. 

16. Bishop C. C. Alleyne of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

17. The late Dr. William H. Crogman, university president. 

18. A. A. Austin, real-estate broker. 

19. The late Canada Lee, actor. 

20. Arthur A. Schomburg, creater of the Schomburg collection. 

21. James Weldon Johnson and J. Rosamond Johnson, Mr. Johnson having 
been my distinguished predecessor as secretary of the NAACP. 

22. William Stanley Braithwaite, critic and anthologist. 

23. Mabel Keaton Staupers, Spingarn medallist and former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Graduate Nurses. 

24. P. H. M. Savory, physician and coowner of the New York Amsterdam 
News. 

These men and women, along with many others of West Indian descent have 
made notable contributions to the building of our Nation. 

Both with respect to a more just and sane immigration policy, free of danger- 
ous racial connotations, I recommend strongly to your committee that it urge 
immediate revision of our immigration and naturalization laws to eliminate all 
distinctions based on race, sex, language, or religion. 

Particularly do I recommend that so-called colonial areas be not penalized 
for having been the victims of centuries of colonial and racial discrimination. 
Immigration from colonies and from trust and non-self-governing territories 
should be included in the quotas of nations like the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium and others which administer these colonies, trusts, and non-self-govern- 
ing territories. 

Until this is done, all our talk about good-neighbor policy is as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals. 


Mr. Wuire. I should like also, Mr. Chairman, with your permission, 
and great immodesty not to read but to put into the record a syndicated 
newspaper column which I wrote this summer with respect to the 
McCarran-Walter Act, seen from that vantage point. 

The CHarrman. Was it published? 

Mr. Wuitr. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Where? 

Mr. Wuire. In various papers, the Chicago Daily News for one, and 
other papers. 

The CHamrMan. We will be glad to have it, Mr. White. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Mr. White, would you include, I suppose, 
in these discriminations, would you include race relations, nationality, 
too? 

Mr. Wurre. I don’t like discrimination, period; and I do not think 
that a person—their normal safeguards and rules and regulations 
for an immigration policy, each nation has the right to set up for itself. 

sut I would not penalize any person because of either race or the man- 
ner in which he worships God at all. I would not make that a criteria. 

Mr. RosenFietp. Would you say, Mr. White, our present policy on 
immigration is conducive to our national foreign policy in the areas 
you have discussed ? 

Mr. Wnuirre. I think it has direct application and has done direct 
harm as I have found on various trips, particularly during the past 
10 years in Asia, Latin America, and the Caribbean Pacific areas; 
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that our foreign policy is considered by a great many people to be an 
affliction of an unhealthy racial attitude in the United States, which 
the Communists, incidentally, are using to develop a devastating effect 
and which they are using to discredit us in these very important areas 
of the world. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. Would it be possible to document the ex- 
tent to which that is being done by the Communists in trying to dis- 
credit the United States abroad ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes. It can be. I think I could very easily, and 
would be very happy to do such documentation should the Commission 
wish me to do so. 

For example, Senator William Benton of Connecticut, on the basis 
of experiences as Assistant Secretary of State, made a brilliant speech 
in the United States Senate about 2 years ago which contains a tre- 
mendous amount of information, documenting this whole position. 

There are various other articles, documents, books, that are avail- 
able. If I may again be immodest, when I came back from a trip 
around the world, sponsored by the Town Meeting of the Air, I had 
been so greatly shocked by the fact that wherever we went the first 
question thrown at us usually was this: How dare you Americans call 
yourselves a democracy as long as lynching and filibusters in the 

Tnited States Senate and race riots and discrimination against colored 
people continue? And they knew nothing about the progress toward 
the elimination of these evils which we have made. 

So I wrote an article, Time for Progress Report, which has been 
widely circulated and at the present time I am expanding that into a 
book which I hope will give a more balanced and accurate picture. I 
am not saying we are perfect, but we are not as bad as our enemies are 
picturing us as being. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Would it be too much of an imposition upon you 
to follow up Monsignor O’Grady’s suggestion and give us whatever 
documentation you think we should have or you think should be suit- 
able for the Commission’s study ? 

Mr. Wurre. I should be most happy to do so. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. White. 
Judge Juvenal Marchisio is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE JUVENAL MARCHISIO, NATIONAL CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION 


Judge Marcuisto. My name is Juvenal Marchisio, national chair- 
man of the American Committee on Italian Migration, 51 East Fifty- 
first Street, New York City, and I am here as a representative of that 
organization. I am also a justice of the Domestic Relations Court of 
the City of New York. 

The Carman. Now Judge, the Commission will be glad to hear 
anything you have to say on the subject. 

Judge Marcuisto. It would be impossible, of course, for me to pro- 
ceed without pausing a moment to express the appreciation of my 
committee for this opportunity to present our views to this distin- 
guished oe 

The objectives of the American Committee on Italian Migration 
are threefold: First, to obtain emergency legislation to permit those 
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people from those countries to enter into this country within the needs 
of our national interest; second, that our migration laws be modified 
to permit the unused quotas of those countries that failed to take ad- 
vantage of the number of people that they are permitted to send here 
to be divided among those countries that have surplus population; 
and third, that our basic migration laws be changed so they will be 
more in conformity with American principles of racial equality. 

If the committee will permit me, I should like to analyze those three 
points. Taking the first, namely, that there be emergency legislation 
to permit people to enter this country over and above the normal 
quota of those countries—and I shall speak today of Italy specifi- 
cally—and when speaking of Italy I am thinking also, and the same 
would also apply to Germany, Greece, and Holland. 

The President of the United States on March 24, last year, asked 
Congress to pass such legislation, subsequently implemented in the 
House by the Celler bill, and in the Senate by Senator Hendrickson. 

It is interesting to note that the President, in ane Congress to 
pass this legislation, emphasized that apart from its humanitarian 
and charitable motivations, he was asking for it in the national 
interest, and it is our belief that the thinking of the President when 
he asked Congress to pass this legislation in the national interest of 
America, had well in mind the Fact that despite the prevalent and 
popular opinion, there is a definite manpower Rextone in this country. 

Speaking of our own State here in New York, the average age of 
our farmer is 60 years. It was necessary last autumn to introduce 
migrant labor from Latin America and the Bahamas to harvest our 
crops. I do not need to mention the Southwest and the situation there. 

Our marble industry today is stagnating and suffering and is col- 
lapsing because of the lack of skilled marble workers. 

Che garment industry, right here in New York City, we have schools 
that cost millions of dollars that teach needlecraft. Well, our grad- 
uates are most competent to do the work of mass production and run 
the machines. There is still a shortage of skilled needle workers that 
Italy and other countries have and can supply, also the other countries 
I have mentioned can supply them. It is noted in the trade itself, 
and the proof of it is the garment union trade. . 

I sat down yesterday with some executives of the barber’s union. 
The unions need additional men. 

The day before yesterday I had the opportunity to sit down this 
time with the representatives of the waiter’s union, and in specialized 
categories they too favor migration. 

I was in Detroit last Saturday and sat down with Mr. Reuther and 
others in the automobile teamsters unions. 

The proof of all of this is that labor is necessarily jealous of its 
rights, but they approved this suggestion of the President. But the 
increase in our manpower, whether it be for our own national needs, 
is insignificant when compared with the psychological effect that the 
passage of such legislation would have on those countries abroad that 
are presently allied with us in our common fight against communism. 

It was with interest that I heard the comments of Mr. White, and 
I should like to publicly concur with him, because Communist propa- 
ganda in Europe in the last recent elections in Italy, in particular, 
were based principally upon the fact that while we who have assumed 
the leadership of the free world, that while we who were on of the 
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protagonists of the Brussels Conference where our own Congress made 
its initial contribution of $10 million, where 27 countries of the free 
world were represented, where the thinking and the result of the 
Congress was that the only permanent solution for your known ills 
of European economy and the success in the fight against communism, 
was the movement of a surplus population, Congress has said and 
America says, “you are good enough,” they say; America says “you 
are good enough to be allied with us; you are good enough to work 
with us; you are good enough to fight with us; you are good enough, if 
necessary, to die for us; but you are not good enough to come to 
America.” 

And they point out that the first nation—and I say this most regret- 
fully—that set up a standard by which nationality origin was the test 
through and by which the contribution of immigrants might be 
evaluated, was the United States, that in 1924 passed the Nationality 
Act. 

‘There our Congress in its wisdom decided in its wisdom that we 
needed from Europe some 153,000 people for cultural reasons, for 
scientific reasons, for new blood; and then they allocated twenty-six 
thousand and some hundred of this total count of so many thousands, 
and gave twenty-six thousand and some hundred to 14 countries of 
southern and eastern Europe, some of which are now behind the iron 
curtain. 

So we see Great Britain, which has an equivalent population of 
Italy, being permitted to send 66,300 people a year, while Italy is 
limited to 5,600 people a year. With a population of almost 48,000,000 
and a territory smaller than the size of California, two-thirds which 
is nonarable, a country that has neither gold, iron, lead, nor cotton 
nor oil, or any of the necessities of modern civilization. 

These people must either burst at the seams or go communistic. 
These people like the people in Germany and other countries to which 
I have referred, are suffering from a manpower clot, that unless it is 
relieved will result in a communism trend. 

I have been privileged in behalf of my organization to tour the 
West and South; and public appearances where they are open for them, 
and I have been asked the question of why should we permit Italians 
to come into this country, we want no more gangsters. The only 
answer the records that are held in Washington would show that 
among our races, in proportion to the number in this country, fewer 
Italians have been convicted of crime than of any other race. 

Then the next question they ask is, “well, we would not be averse to 
it but it will lower the American standard of living.” And it is 
interesting to note in respect to that latter fact that here in the State 
of New York we have a foreign-born population of roughly 17 per- 
cent, and we have an annual per capita income in this State of $863 per 
person which includes the newborn child, the preschool child, the 
school child of high school age, the housewife that is not employed, 
the old, the sick, and the rest. 

We go down into Mississippi where there is less than 3 percent 
foreign-born population and the annual per capita is $215 per person. 

In Massachusetts the annual per capita income per person is $765 
per person there, with a foreign-born population of 19.7 percent. 

In Georgia, with a population of 4 percent, they have an annual 
per capita income of $315. 
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In Rhode Island, with the foreign-born population of 19.3 percent, 
there is an annual per capita of $715 per person. | 
_ In Tennessee, which like Georgia is 4 percent, the annual per capita 
is $315 per person income. 

Lest you think I am comparing just these States, I say you can 
take any State in the Union. In Minnesota, 13.2 percent foreign 
population, the annual income is $516 per person. In other words, 
I say our statistics are certainly not fashioned by foreign-born. It 
shows that in exact proportion to the number of foreign-born in any 
State, it shows the annual per capita income of the inhabitants of that 
State is increased. 

That is in reference to this emergency situation. 

It would be good for us to have across the seas hundreds of millions 
of people who believe that President Roosevelt’s word, addressed to 
italy, when he said, “We have pledged the word; we will keep the 
faith.” 

It is my thinking too that the strongest argument against com- 
munism would be to permit all of these people the President asked 
to come. It will not destroy our economy. Over 350,000 refugees 
were permitted to enter under the law of 1948 at the cost of $238 
per person. Never throughout the States I have visited has anyone 
said that one of these people has taken a job from an American. When 
you multiply 238 by some $300,000 and more, they have repaid that 
to the United States two and a half times in income taxes alone. 

The question goes, I think, even to a greater depth. Certainly the 
taking of 300,000 people by us out of Italy, Germany, Holland, and 
Greece will not settle the population questions that plague that 
country. To some degree it will alleviate the employment problem 
becoming more prevalent since the last World War. But its im- 
portance is this; that we who have assumed, as I mentioned before, 
the leadership of the free world, will set the example to those nations 
who will acknowledge and do acknowledge our leadership, such as 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, Venezuela, Argentine. And it is 
interesting to note they followed our example when we passed the 
first restrictive act on nationality origin, even down there they fol- 
lowed suit. 

It is not too much to hope that now we go on what we consider the 
right path, that they too will follow. Australia has 7,800,000 and 
some population in a territory that is larger than the United States, 
though not so much of its land is as arable as the United States. 

The Minister of Agriculture stated Australia needed so many people 
to develop its potentialities, and what was more important at that 
time, for self-defense purposes. We certainly cannot expect Aus- 
tralia, an Anglo-Saxon state, to admit some 7,800 Italians and change 
it into a Latin state. But if we give this token manifestation of our 
realization that the only permanent solution to world peace is the 
population settlement issue, I believe we can confidently believe that 
the countries enumerated will follow us and permit out of Europe to 
come at least 1 million people a year, which over a period of 10 years 
will mean much to the reconstruction of the economy of that country. 

In this regard it is interesting to note that prior to the First World 
War the largest contributions to the budgeting of the Italian budget 
were the remittances that Italian immigrants sent back to their 
country. So, while the Marshall plan has been most effective in pre- 
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venting the spread of communism in western Europe, where it has 
enabled these people to live, yet it is no permanent solution. It is 
like a shot of morphine that a doctor gives to the arm of a sick and 
suffering patient. As long as it lasts the patient is quiescent and 
not in pain. The morphine wears out and you have to give him 
another shot in the arm, without curing the malady or the disease. 

The American taxpayer, as you know, is becoming tired of pump- 
ing billions of dollars, without any hope that this condition will end. 
It has been attested by those who are competent to know that the 
movement of any 100,000 people out of a country of surplus popula- 
tion is equivalent to giving that country $1 billion—I said a billion, 
not a million—in pure relief or Marshall-plan aid. 

If we move 300,000 people out of Europe, at no cost to ourselves, 
but to much benefit of our eternal prosperity, and in the psychologi- 
cal fight against communism, the equivalent saving to the American 
taxpayer is $3 billion. 

If other people are moved out of these countries into those countries 
that have the manpower and the land and the need for expansion, 
that will steer us right and still lighten our debt. 

It is well, too, to remember that we as a nation of 155 million people, 
combine less than Russia and China, not counting the Soviet satellites, 
that number over 700 millions of people. Our own Secretary of 
Labor said a few months ago unless we received additional manpower 
we in the United States, within a period of 2 years, and I am quoting, 
“would not be able to produce industrially and very particularly 
agriculturally sufficient to maintain the American standard of life 
for which we fight.” 

Now there is much that can be said. I have mentioned the reallo- 
cation of unused quotas. That should be the next step after emer- 
gency legislation, to allow these people to know we do not consider 
the origin of the man as the basis of his value to America. It would 
be certainly futile for me in a gathering such as this to speak about 
the contributions that Americans of Italian origin have given to this 
country from the inception of its discovery and from the name it 
bears throughout history, to the financial and other genuises that it 
has produced right here in this own country. 

It is interesting in our own city of New York, three candidates 
for mayor in the last election were all foreign-born Italians. It is 
interesting to note that fact when you recall that the percentage of 
Americans of Italian origin in New York City is only 19.6 percent, 
just as it is the second race in point of numbers in this country, and 
first in the State. 

Now one could go on indefinitely, but unless we change our basic 
migration laws, unless we let the world know we practice what we 
preach, we cannot hope to obtain, that confidence, we cannot hope 
to obtain that help. tu know the atom bomb has made the world 
smaller than it ever was before. We must remember and let the world 
know that we believe that God gave the world not to any especially 
gifted race, but that He gave it to all people: and that we here in 
America believe that in addition to the fourth freedom there is a 
fifth freedom—the freedom to migrate. 

Thank you. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much. 

Judge Marcuisto. Good-by, and thank you gentlemen. 

The Cuamman. Is Mrs. Webb here ? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MURIEL WEBB, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
NATIONAL PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Mrs. Wess. I am Mrs. Muriel Webb, program secretary, Depart- 
ment of Christian social relations, National Council, Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. I am here as a repre- 
sentative of that organization. 

The Cuamman. The Commission will be glad to hear you. 

Mrs. Wess. Thank you. I wish to read a prepared statement, but 
should like to preface it by reading a resolution adopted at the fifty- 
seventh General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Boston on September 16, 1952. 

(The resolution follows :) 


Messace No. 96—FIFTY-SEVENTH GENERAL CONVENTION, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CuvurcH, Boston, MAss, SEPTEMBER 16, 1952 


The house of bishops informs the house of deputies that it has adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas, we as Chistians, are concerned for the welfare and just treatment 
of all the people of the world ; and 

“Whereas, our present national immigration policy includes certain restrictive 
provisions which work injustice and unreasonable hardship on some people, 
especially those in the Far East: Therefore be it 

“Resolved (the House of Deputies concurring), That we urge the appoint- 
ment of a commission of qualified persons by the President of the United States 
drawn equally from public and private life (a) to review our permanent 
immigration policy and its basic assumptions; and (b) to make immediate 
recommendation of temporary immigration provisions; shaped in coordination 
with the United Nations and with the efforts of other states and contributing 
generously of American help and resources, to meet adequately the complex 
emergency problem of uprooted and homeless peoples compelled to live outside 
their own countries.” 

Attest: 

JOHN H. FITzGERALD, 
Secretary of the House of Bishops. 


Mrs. Wens. I should now like to read my prepared statement. 
(There follows the prepared statement read by Mrs. Webb:) 


This statement represents the convictions of the staff members of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church who have long worked in the field of immigration 
and resettlement and who have most recently resettled over 3,000 displaced 
persons, under the now expired Displaced Persons Acts. The statement also 
reflects action of the General Convention of the Episcopal Church and the views 
of hundreds of church leaders throughout the United States who have discussed 
with us the problems of American immigration. 

1. The United States has a basic moral, social, and economic responsibility 
for a generous immigration policy to help deal with the problems of refugees 
and over-populatien in many sections of the world. 

2. A policy can be developed which will help to deal with these problems in 
a just and equitable way, at the same time preserving the social and economic 
well-being of the United States. (A report of our recent 3-year program shows 
that only a little over 1 percent of the displaced persons units were breakdowns 
or families who failed to adjust to their opportunities in the United States. 
Over 98 percent have already become contributing members of American society. 
We append a copy of this report, which will give you further facts about our 
experience. ) 

3. The only permanently effective manner in which to develop a satisfactory 
immigration program is through revision of the basic immigration laws. The 
McCarren Act of 1952 does not represent an adequate revision. It is discrimin- 
atory, geographically and ethnically; it is cumbersome in execution: and its 
regulations regarding denaturalization and deportation are unjust and difficult to 
administer. Our major effort will be toward revision of this basic law by the 
next Congress. 
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4. Acute problems of refugees and overpopulation necessitate additional tem- 
porary legislation to admit numbers of persons from these groups. Although 
fundamentally opposed to emergency legislation, the present attitudes of the 
American people and the present lack of international machinery, make us believe 
that such legislation is necessary. We believe further, however, that such legis- 
lation should be most carefully protected against discriminatory features on the 
basis of nationality and personal freedom. 

5. We believe that emergency legislation should give the major role in resettle- 
ment of migrants to governmental agencies. We append here, a statement which 
was submitted by us to a hearing on the Celler bill (H. R. 7376, 1952). We wish 
to reiterate point 4 of that statement, expressing our disapproval of the large 
role in immigration which the Celler bill would have given to voluntary agencies. 
These agencies, including our own, stand ready to help in future immigration, 
but we maintain that the major functions of selection, transportation, and place- 
ment, belong with governmental agencies. I repeat here our reasons for that 
stand: 

A. Sectarian and voluntary programs, as demonstrated under the Displaced 
Persons Act, cause overlapping and duplication on individual cases, as well as 
hardship to some groups who are not the clear responsibility of any voluntary 
agency. 

B. Some voluntary agencies cannot create staff and funds as easily as others, 
and thus persons for whom they are responsible suffer from slower action and 
inadequate care. 

C. There is grave question, on the part of many groups of citizens, as to 
whether voluntary agencies should receive public funds, as would be possible 
under H. R. 7376. 

6. We respectfully commend to your Commission, recommendations made by 
the Third Non-Governmental Conference on Migration held at the United Nations 
building in April 1952. No doubt others have commended these recommendations 
to you and they are well known by you. We call especial attention, however, to 
the recommendations on the integration of migrants into the life of countries of 
resettlement. We also append a copy of our monthly publication which includes 
these recommendations. We believe them worthy of your consideration because 
they bear on the methods by which education of both migrants and the residents 
of the receiving country should become an integral part of immigration legisla- 
tion. It is our experience that those few migrants who have failed to integrate 
in American life, have done so because of lack of knowledge, either on their part 
or on the part of their sponsors. This educational process should include both 
preparation on cultural and economic levels, knowledge of vocational and social 
resources, and opportunity for recreational and cultural development. 

7. We believe that all immigration legislation, both permanent and temporary, 
should be geared as closely as possible to existing and desired international 
machinery through the United Nations and its affiliate organizations. It seems 
self-evident that no effective policy, either for the United States or for other 
nations, can be developed without full and cooperative use of such machinery. 
This conviction carries with it the necessity of American financial support of 
such machinery. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Webb. If you have with you the 
supporting documents to which it refers, I would appreciate your giv- 
ing them to the stenographer so that they can be incorporated into the 
record. 

Mrs. Wers. Yes;I do. Ihave them here. 

(There follows the statement on the Celler bill, H. R. 7376, re- 
ferred to by Mrs. Webb in her statement prepared by the Reverend 
Canon Almon R. Pepper, D. D., director, department of Christian 
social relations, National Council, Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
presented at the hearing held by subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on the Judiciary on May 23, 1952: 

This statement presents my personal reasons, and those of my organization, 
for urging the rejection of H. R. 7376. While disapproving the provisions of 
this bill, we extend our thanks and commendation to Mr. Celler, Mr. Walter, and 


other Members of the House of Representatives who have so consistently tried 
to make it possible for refugees to come to the United States. 
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We presume to make this statement because of many years of experience as 
the national agency of the Protestant Episcopal Church for the resettlement of 
refugees and displaced persons. 

1. We support the National Council of Churches of Christ in America in their 
conviction that the fundamental and urgent need is for permanent revision of 
our immigration law. We hold that further emergency legislation, such as 
H. R. 7376, especially for a period as long as 3 years, is detrimental to sound 
national and international planning. We believe that it will handicap both 
governmental and voluntary agencies in creating effective programs to solve the 
problems of refugees and overpopulation. p 

2. We believe that H. R. 7376 would admit nationality groups, both refugees 
and persons from overpopulated countries, in a discriminatory manner. We be- 
lieve that it would cause hardship to several groups, such as Balts, Serbs and 
others who are only admissible in small numbers under the bill, and hardship to 
others who entered Germany prior to the date of May 8, 1945. 

3. We believe that immigration of persons from overpopulated countries, should 
not be dealt with in selective emergency legislation, but rather through revision 
of the quota system to create fair, nondiscriminatory immigration. 

4. We disapprove of the large role in immigration which H. R. 7376 would 
give to the voluntary agencies. These agencies, including our own, stand ready 
to help in future immigration. We have consistently maintained, however, that 
governmental agencies should perform the major functions of selection, trans- 
portation, and placement. Voluntary agencies can assist in every phase. Our 
objections to voluntary agencies as the major instruments include: 

A. Sectarian and voluntary programs, as demonstrated under the Displaced 
Persons Act, cause overlapping and duplication on individual cases, as well as 
hardship to some groups who are not the clear responsibility of any voluntary 
agency. 

B. Some voluntary agencies cannot create staff and funds as easily as others, 
and thus persons for whom they are responsible suffer from slower action and 
inadequate care. 

©. There is grave question, on the part of many groups of citizens, as to 
whether voluntary agencies should receive public funds, as would be possible 
under H. R. 7376. 

5. We support the joint statement of the National Council of Churches, the 
Synagogue Council, and the National Lutheran Council, in calling for a perma- 
nent immigration program which will have the support of all groups of citizens 
within the United States. 


(The two documents referred to in item b of Mrs. Webb’s state- 
ment: (1) May 15,1952. Bulletin entitled “Christian Social Rela- 
tions,” of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. (2) National Council pamphlet, Operation Good 
Samaritan—The Resettlement of Displaced Persons, 1949-52.) 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Mrs. Webb, may I address your attention to item 3 
of your statement. You say there your major effort will be toward 
revision of this basic law by the next Congress. Are you in position 
to inform the Commission now in what areas you would hope specifi- 
cally these revisions would take place? What areas? 

Mrs. Wess. Yes. In the revision of the quota system, and the lib- 
eralization of machinery regarding deportation and loss of citizenship. 
I think those would be the principal ones. 

Mr. RosenrieLp. What specifically is your suggestion with respect 
to the quota system change? 

Mrs. Wess. I assumed there would be so much testimony before 
the Commission on that fact I did not bring too much material with 
me. However, we have been working principally with orthodox 
people in the Displaced Persons Act, because they become the respon- 
sibility of the Episcopal Church in many ways. We have been con- 
cerned among other nationality groups, but particularly the Baltic 
groups. You may be aware at the present moment, for instance, there 
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are very, very small quotas and they are mortgaged up to 2000 A. D., 
and in some cases beyond that period. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. The Latvian mortgage is to the year 2274. 

Mrs. Wess. Yes. Those three Baltic countries—Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia—suffered greatly, because of their own history of organi- 
zation, and because of the small numbers of their people in our popu- 
lation by 1920. 

Our basic feeling, I think, more than individual injustices, however, 
is the same feeling expressed by those who have spoken before me, 
this is oe it is undemocratic, and we should not be accepting 
people from other countries on the basis that they are unequal either 
in ability or the opportunity which they should have to fulfill their 
own qualifications. 

And that is my feeling on that. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you any proposals to suggest as to 
what might be substituted for the national origins quota system em- 
bodied in our present immigration law ¢ 

Mrs. Wess. What I will say now represents the opinions of our staff 
and is not as sound in representing the opinion of the church as what I 
have said in the statement. 

Our feeling, I think, basically, is that the number of people who 
should be accepted on the quota system in the United States should 
be an over-all quota based upon the ability of the United States to 
absorb, and that the one-sixth of 1 percent has no scientific foundation, 
no accurate foundation as far as we know in research, which would 
show that is necessarily the figure which can be absorbed by the United 
States. 

As the person before me pointed out, we did absorb over 300,000 
people, most ef whom were absorbed in a little over a year in the 
United States, under the Displaced Persons Act. That would seem 
to point to the fact that 168,000 or any number chosen on the per- 
centage basis is not necessarily a sound reflection of what we could do. 

The second point which I think I would like to make about any basis 
for our immigration quota would be that it should reflect, if possi ile, 
the needs of the sending countries as well as the needs of the receiving 
country, the United States, if it were possible to so write the legisla- 
tion. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are you suggesting that our immigra- 
tion policy should be flexible as an instrument of our foreign policy y 

Mrs. Wess. I think the flexibility is the main thing I am pointing 
out. 

The third point I think I would like to make about it is that it ought 
to be based as far as possible upon the vocational and occupational 
picture in the United States. 

The International Labor Office testified at the nongovernmental 
conference to which I referred before, that it is their hope through 
the United Nations to develop a sound program of receiving informa- 
tion from countries throughout the world on their employ ment pic- 
ture, their employment opportunities, and then transmitting that to 
sending countries so that some coordinated policy could be worked 
out on that basis. 

I have no more concrete suggestions. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. You said your second point was deportation. 
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What was your general point on that upon which you might enlighten 
the Commission. 

The Cuatrman. And she added loss of citizenship. I am particu- 
larly interested in that, because thus far every witness has concen- 
trated on immigration. Nobody has said anything about naturaliza- 
tion or denaturalization. 

Mrs. Wesrs. Well, the present McCarran Act, as I understand it, 
does not safeguard completely in many ways, as I understand it, the 
rights of people threatened with loss of citizenship, does not safe- 
guard their right to proper trial and to the proper testimony to which 
they should be entitled. And it would seem to me that any basic 
immigration law of the United States should be safeguarded very 
carefully in everyone of its details so that proper trial and hearing 
can be provided. 

The CHatrman. Your criticism is of the procedure or Iack of pro- 
cedures found in the act ? 

Mrs. Wess. That is right. And furthermore, the fact that even 
here, sav, of action which is considered to be prejudicial to the interest 
of the United States but which can be accepted as testimony for de- 
portation, without fair proof of such fact. 

I should also like to point out that we feel that we are not qualified 
to make any kind of recommendations of the legal steps or recom- 
mendations which would have to be made in order to effect necessary 
changes. But we do feel convinced that these are contrary to the prin- 
ciples of American freedom and justice. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How would your organization seek to 
bring about the changes you mention ? 

Mrs. Wess. When I said that our major emphasis would be on a 
change in the basic immigration law, our major emphasis is carried 
out largely through education throughout the church, and it would 
be an educational program which we would be conducting. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Webb. We appreci- 
ate your attendance here. Our witness will be Mr. Arthur T. Brown. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR T. BROWN, REPRESENTING THE 
INTERNATIONAL GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Mr. Brown. I am Arthur T. Brown and I am appearing as a repre- 
sentative of the International General Electric Co., a division of the 
General Electric Co., which is engaged in exporting and selling abroad 
in all countries products of the General Electric Co. I was formerly 
head of the law department of the International General Electric Co., 
assistant to the president of that company. I am now on a special 
law assignment. 

The Cnarrman. Are you and Miss Reagan, who testified earlier, 
concerned with the same point? 

Mr. Brown. Somewhat. 

We recommend that section 101 (15) (E) of the new Immigration 
and Nationality Act be amplified by adding at the very end of sectiom 
101 (15) a new subparagraph (J), as follows: 

(J) An alien and the spouse and children of such alien if accompanying him 


or following to join him, whose admission is requested by a national or com- 
pany of a foreign state pursuant to a treaty between that state and the United 
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States, as an employee of such national or company ; provided that said persons 
shall be entitled to be admitted and remain within the United States, (i) only 
while such treaty remains in effect, and (ii) only so long as the employment 
by the foreign national or company making the request exists and continues, 
and (iii) only so long as such person is an employee within a category specified 
in the applicable provision of said treaty. 

We also recommend that section 316 of the new Immigration and 
Nationality Act with reference to the benefits available to a person 
who desires to avoid breaking the continuity of his or her residence in 
the U. S. A. for citizenship purposes while abroad in the employ of 
an American firm or corporation (or a subsidiary thereof) engaged in 
whole or in part in the development of foreign trade and commerce 
of the United States—be also made available to such person, spouse 
and children who accompany or follow to join such person abroad. 

That section 223 of the new Immigration and Nationality Act 
relating to reentry permits be amended to provide for renewal of 
reentry permits for periods totaling at least 3 years. 

Now the purpose of that suggested amendment J would be to permit 
people in here as nonimmigrants, skilled technicians and managerial, 
to be defined in the treaties of friendly commerce between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

If the new law is permitted, and further trade treaties and amend- 
ments to existing trade treaties—reciprocal—managerial staffs will 
be permitted to enter the foreign countries with whose government 
our Government has a trade treaty then. 

We have had difficulty from time to time in obtaining permission for 
certain of our engineers and technicians and managerial staff in cer- 
tain countries, particularly in Mexico, and certain other countries. 
I can’t think of all of them. That is No. 1, then. 

Then as to No. 2, recently one of our engineers, an X-ray specialist, 
has left for the Far East to visit some 8 or 10 countries in the Far East, 
including Japan, Burma, and certain other countries; and his wife 
arrived in this country and was lawfully admitted to permanent 
residence. They both applied for permits and obtained them. 

He also applied for the benefits of section 307 (B) with which you 
are familiar, now being section 316 of the new law. But his wife who 
accompanied him on this trip was not eligible to obtain the benefits 
of the present section 307 (B), that is, to remain abroad for a rather 
indefinite period, without breaking the continuity for resident pur- 
poses. 

Now it seemed to me that the wife of such a person and children 
who accompany or follow him abroad, while he is engaged by a com- 
pany such as ours in the development of foreign trade and commerce, 
should be made eligible for those benefits. 

We are suggesting also that section 223 of the new Immigration 
and Nationality Act relating to reentry permits be amended to provide 
for renewal of reentry permits for periods totaling at least 3 years. 

We have been sending for many years engineers and skilled men 
on special assignments, and they are in our employ and we make an 
arrangement with them whereby they are permitted to return to the 
United States after 3 years’ service abroad. 

Well the new immigration law provides that the issuance of a re- 
entry permit valid for not more than 1 year from the date of issuance 
and the Attorney General may, in his discretion, extend the validity 
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of the permit for a period or periods not exceeding 1 year in the aggre- 
gate. 

Well, that is just 1 year too short for our men who go abroad for 
the period of at least 3 years and return here to find that they have 
to start all over again, that their reentry permit has expired a year 
before their arrival. 

The CuatrmMan. I am sorry, Mr. Brown. We are a little late now. 

Mr. Brown. That is all right. I appreciate the opportunity. 

The CuarrMan, We appreciate your appearance. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you very much. Will the minutes of the secre- 
tary be available to anyone later on ? 

The Cuamman. They probably will be, later on. 

We are having them written up as we go along. 

We will reconvene at a quarter of 2. 

(Whereupon at 12:45 p. m., the Commission recessed to reconvene 
Tuesday, September 30, 1952, at 1: 45 p. m.) 





HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1952 


SECOND SESSICN 
New Yor, N. Y. 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:45 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 1506, Admiralty Court, 
Federal Courthouse Building, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., Hon. 
Philip B. Perlman (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Mr. Earl G. Harrison, Vice Chairman; Msgr. John O'Grady, 
Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

Chairman Pertman. The Commission will come to order. 

Senator Lehman, the Commission is honored to have you here to 
make a statement of your views on the problems which have been sub- 
mitted to the Commission by the President and are set out in the 
Executive order which has been made a part of the record. 

We will be pleased to hear any statement that you desire to submit 
to the Commission. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, A SENATOR IN THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Lenman. I am Herbert H. Lehman, junior Senator from 
New York State, and my address is 820 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, I am very grateful to you, Mr. Chairman 
and to the members of the Commission, for the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you to state some of my views on this very important ques- 
tion and also to have the opportunity of welcoming you to my home 
State of New York. 

I have a prepared statement which I wish to read. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, I am glad to greet the Chairman and 
members of this Commission and to welcome you to my home State of 
New York. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s Commission, this is 
an exciting occassion for me. I take a deep and special satisfaction in 
it. The very existence of your Commission is partial fulfillment for 
me—fulfillment of a purpose to which I have devoted a substantial 
share of my energies during the past 3 years. 
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I would like at this point, if the Chairman will permit me, to intro- 
duce into the record a copy of the resolution which I, in association 
with a —s of other Senators, introduced in the Senate on June 26 
of this year, calling for congressional authorization to establish a 
special Siasnirtinien commission to study this subject. I would also 
like to include a statement issued at that time in explanation of this 
resolution. 

I offer these items for the record in order to indicate some measure 
of legislative intent for the operations of your Commission. 

In my judgment, there is no single project in America today more 
important than that on which you are now engaged. As I see it, we 
face no greater imperative in our national life than to reexamine and 
rectify the inequities—and the iniquities—in our immigration laws 
and policies. I know that is what you are charged to inquire into, 
and I do not presume to suppose that you have as yet arrived at any 
final conclusions regarding it. But I am wholly confident of your 
conclusions. I cannot see how any person, with an open mind, with 
a sense of fairness and justice, without prejudices, without bigotry, 
and suspicion and fear of foreigners, can help arriving at conclusions 
completely at variance with existing law and practice. 

I realize, of course, that the time available for the Commission to 
make its study is very short. Nevertheless, I hope that the Commis- 
sion will be able to look at the problem of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion in perspective not only as a technical problem of interest merely 
to aliens and immigrants, but rather as one affecting all of our citizens 
and indeed our relations to all of the free world. 

Basic questions of law, of justice, and of civil liberties are involved. 
The very meaning of the word “citizen” is at issue. And, of course, 
our foreign policy is deeply affected and involved. 

To most people, both lawyers and laymen, immigration law is a 
complex and confused mystery. It is a field for specialists and even 
the specialists are frequently lost in the mazes and jungles of our im- 
migration laws. These laws have grown up like a jungle. That 
jungle has served to hide from the public view a set of concepts which, 
I believe, would shock the moral sense of the American public if the 
people realized their implications. But the concepts and laws, buried 
deep in this legal jungle, have become surrounded through the years 
by what we might call protective taboos. These taboos have no basis, 
in My Opinion, in reason or mortality. Yet these taboos have been com- 
pletely effective in protecting these laws against amendment or repeal. 

First of all, of course, there is the national origins quota system. 
This system has been and continues to be a legislative sacred cow. Yet 
it is based on the same discredited racial theories from which Adolf 
Hitler developed the infamous Nuremburg laws. This system is based 
on the hypothesis that persons of Anglo-Saxon birth are superior to 
other nationalities and therefore better qualified to be admitted into 
the United States, and to become American citizens. That system 
was frankly created to cut down on immigration from Italy and 
Poland and Greece and the rest of southern and eastern Europe. It 
is still so operating today. 

According to this theory a man named Pastore is less well-qualified 
to become a good American than a man named Smith. Under this 
same theory men of black, yellow, and brown skin are legally classi- 
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fied, in Kipling’s words, as “lesser breed” and less acceptable as 
Americans. 

I need not tell you gentlemen how utterly repugnant such a theory 
is to every concept which we call American. It is the complete denial 
of Americanism. To defend ourselves against the evil implications of 
this concept, we recently fought a great war and expended billions of 
our wealth and sacrificed hundreds of thousands of American lives, 
including untold numbers whose names were not Smith, or Brown, or 
Jones. 

Let those who defend the national origins quota system be forced to 
read aloud the names of the winners of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, or to recite the daily casualty lists coming out of Korea—and 
then let them dare to say that those of one national origin are less 
fit to be Americans, less fit to live and die for America, than those of 
another national origin. 

But I know I need not dwell on this subject at any great length. 
I am sure you will study both the moral justification and the legal 
implications of the national origins quota system. It seems to me 
essential that this system be swiftly expunged from our laws. 

As a very simple substitute, or as the starting point for a substitute, 
I would suggest that we establish some numerical total quota limita- 
tion such as 350,000 or 300,000 annually, geared to our own needs and 
to our capacity for absorbing immigrants into our national life and 
into our national economy. 

If we did this, there would be no need for so-called emergency legis- 
lation to permit the admission of the refugees and escapees who now 
crowd the cities of Western Europe, and add dangerously to the pres- 
sure against world peace. 

What I propose is an honest and direct way of meeting the emer- 
gency. It would recognize that the emergency refugee situation in 
Europe is not a passing problem but one with which we must be pre- 
pared to cope for a long, long period of time. 

And even more important, this kind of approach would shift part 
of the emphasis from Europe’s need to our own. We need the refugees 
just as they need us. 

Of course, we should establish, within such a blanket quota system, 
a set of priorities and preferences. 

But we should establish preferences based on individual worth and 
need rather than on national pedigree. We should establish a prefer- 
ence, for instance, for relatives of American citizens and of aliens 
legally resident in this country. There should be another major pref- 
erence for refugees and political persecutees; and another preference 
for economic hardship cases—persons who are skilled and qualified for 
gainful employment but who are surplus to the manpower needs of 
countries like Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands. We might also estab- 
lish a preference—a certain percentage of the total quota—for people 
from countries and areas determined by our own National Security 
Council to have an emergency need for emigration. 

I think we should leave a certain percentage of the quota open for 
so-called new seed immigrants, of whatever nationality or color or 
creed, who qualify as:worthy and desirable persons for admission into 
this country. 

I firmly believe that qualifications for entry into the United States 
should be, in general, on the basis of individual aptitude and individual 
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desirability. Immigrants should be selected on the basis of their 
character, their talents, and their love of freedom. 

We should try to determine a reasonable basis for a numerical limita- 
tion. It should be geared to our total population and hence to our 
capacity for absorbing new immigrants. Certainly we can absorb 
{ immigrant for every 500 people in our present population without 
any danger whatsoever and with great profit to ourselves. 

I think the facts will show that a reasonable amount of immigration 
has a stimulating effect on our economy, on our social structure, on 
our culture, and on the whole framework of our national life. The old 
concept that immigration was something we grudgingly permitted 
and a burden which we unwillingly assumed is an outmoded and out- 
dated one. It is part of a narrow and outdated concept of our econ- 
omy—namely, that our economy is limited in scope and horizon and 
that the more people we admit to the United States the more of our 
wealth we must share with others and the less each of us will have for 
himself. 

We have found instead of that concept that a national economy can 
be dynamic and expanding. Today we recognize no economic limits 
or horizons. And in such an economy regulated immigration is ¢ 
stimulus rather than a handicap to our continued growth. and expan- 
sion. Immigration provides an invigorating infusion of fresh blood 
and energy. That kind of immigration is good for America. 

If we accept this approach, we can see that our whole emphasis in 
the past has been wrong and even vicious. We can see also that our 
resent governmental immigration machinery is not only cumbersome 
rs utterly inadequate. The responsibilities of Government in the 
field of immigration are not only to keep the wrong people out but also 
to bring the right people in, and, having brought them in, Government 
must assist and encour age their integration into our national culture, 
economy, and life. 

This, of course, should be done in the closest cooperation with the 
voluntary agencies which have already pioneered so ably in this field. 
Government should supplement and not replace the efforts of these 
agencies. Government should give official recognition and encourage- 
ment to the efforts of these agencies. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, I have many other 
thoughts on this subject, but these are the central ones—the keys to 
all the others. I know you are going to try to unlock every possible 
door. I invite you to look into these which I have tried to point out 
this afternoon. 

But I would not wish to conclude my testimony today without list- 
ing some of the grave and, in my judgment, intolerable provisions of 
present law w hich must be remedied as part of any program of immi- 
gration and naturalization reform. Some of these defects are of very 
tong standing. Others are of very recent origin. 

1 might list a few of these defects : 

(1) The lack of a uniform review procedure for the decisions of our 
consular officers. In fact, there is no legal provision for any kind of 
review of consular decisions. Such review as is afforded is available 
«entv for those who have the contacts, the influence, and the facilities 
ror obtaining legal or congressional intervention. 

4) The lack of full and adequate appeals and review procedures in 
exclusion and deportation cases. The idea has grown up that every 
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alien, until he becomes a citizen, is here only on sufferance and that 
even the most technical violation of law or regulations subjects him to 
the threat and penalty of deportation. I firmly believe that the full 
protection of administrative and court review should be extended to 
every alien who lands in this country, not perhaps as a right but as a 
privilege which a democracy freely and gladly accords to all without 
distinction. 

(3) The intolerable distinctions between native-born and natural- 
ized American citizens. These began to creep into our laws about 10 
years ago. Now, under the McCarran-Walter Act, a naturalized citi- 
zen can be denaturalized for refusing to testify before a congressional 
committee or for belonging to an organization which the Attorney 
General rules to be a Communist front. A native-born citizen can do 
these things without direct penalty. I think it is intolerable that nat- 
uralized citizens should be subjected to a different set of laws and 
penalties than native-born citizens. 

(4) The application of the penalty of deportation on a retroactive 
basis. The McCarran-Walter law makes an alien subject to deporta- 
tion for acts which when committed or when the alien came to this 
country were not grounds for either exclusion or deportation. 

(5) Sharp discrimination against Negroes, orientals, and other non- 
Caucasians. The McCarran-Walter law enacts new discrimination 
against Negroes from the West Indies and jays down a new pattern 
of discrimination against orientals. This new pattern, built around 
the so-called Asiatic-Pacific triangle concept, while it breaks down 
the total racial barriers of previous law, merely modifies the evil and 
does not eliminate it. We cannot claim much credit for being par- 
tially pure: Discrimination is a pervasive evil. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are just a few of the evils in present law. I 
could recite many more. You gentlemen will perhaps find many more 
than even I could recite. 

I trust, however, that you are interested not only in finding out what 
is wrong, but in recommending what is right. 

I hope that in the course of my remarks, that I have indicated not 
only some of the things that are wrong with our immigration and 
naturalization structure but some of the constructive measures which 
could and should be taken. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, I look forward to 
the completion of your labors and the issuance of your report. I know 
that I will be enlightened by what you find and what you recommend. 
I know I will be deeply impressed. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before 
you today and I bid you Godspeed in your very important work. 

I also wish to submit for the record a copy of an extension of my 
remarks in the Senate of the United States, which appeared in the 
Congressional Record for Friday, July 4, 1952. 

The Cuarrman. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS oF HON. Hersert H. LEHMAN, oF NEW YorkK, IN THE 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, FRIDAY, Jury 4, 1952 


The McCarran-Walter immigration bill has become law despite a Presidential 


veto and despite the opposition of a great many of us here in the Senate and 
of a great host of individuals and organizations in the Nation at large. The 
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McCarran-Walter immigration bill, with all its harsh and inequitable provisions, 
is now the law of the land. 

Therefore, it seems more important than ever, in my judgment, that we have 
at the earliest possible time a broad and impartial review of our immigration 
and naturalization policies. Such a review must critically and impartially re- 
examine all the fundamental assumptions of our present policies. It must 
reexamine the McCarran-Walter Act. It must look into the future and into the 
past and relate our immigration policies to our economic policies and to our foreign 
policies. 

There must be a study of the relationship between our immigration and nat- 
uralization laws and our other laws guaranteeing certain basic rights to the 
people of this country. The question of immigration must be related to the 
question of our population, of the manpower needs of our expanding economy, 
and the impact of immigration upon our labor force and upon employment in 
general. 

This study must further include consideration of the legal status of naturalized 
citizens. It must deal with the distinctions established by recent law between 
naturalized and native-born citizens. 

The study must include a basic review of the relationship between immigration 
and national security. 

The study must dwell on the nature and operations of the Government ma- 
chinery now in existence to handle immigrants and immigration problems. We 
must ascertain whether there is not exclusive emphasis on keeping aliens out 
and on deporting those already in, and insufficient emphasis of facilitating the 
admission of qualified aliens and assisting them to become useful inhabitants and 
good citizens of America. 

This study must deal with the status of aliens resident in this country, their 
integration into the national life and their adaptation to the culture and spirit 
of America. We must study not only the admission of aliens into the United 
States but the resettlement of aliens in the United States. 

We must review the powers that have been given to consular officers and to 
immigration officials, to ascertain whether these powers are sufficiently guarded 
against abuse, against arbitrary decision, and against bureaucratic shortsighted- 
ness. 

We must carefully reexamine our quota system, the so-called national origins 
quota system, with all its built-in prejudice against the peoples of southern and 
eastern Europe and its unwarranted preference for immigrants from northern 
and western Europe. 

We must reexamine all the racial bias inherent in our immigration laws, the 
bias against orientals, and the intolerable discrimination against Negroes. 


ORGANIZATIONS ARE CONCERNED 


The question of immigration is a profoundly controversial one. Many great 
religious and nonreligious organizations are deeply concerned over the national, 
religious, and racial prejudices reflected in the MeCarran-Walter Act. They are 
greatly distressed at the reaffirmation of the iniquitous national origins quota 
system. I share this concern. I believe that the national origins system is wicked 
in implication and completely outdated in operation. It reflects a shameful 
discrimination and prejudice which should have no place in our Federal laws or 
in our national life. 

All these factors have entered, in one way or another, into the formulation of 
our immigration policies. But these factors have been injected not in the form of 
facts but in form of prejudices, in the form of unsupported assertions and appeals 
to fear and passion. The time has come for the American people to be given the 
real facts, based on a thorough-going study of this entire problem. 


MODELED AFTER HOOVER COMMISSION 


Such a study must obviously be an impartial one. It must be carried out by 
individuals without partisan bias and without national or racial prejudice. The 
best model I know is that of the Hoover Commission with its mixed membership 
representing the general public, the executive branch, and the legislative branch, 
I feel that a study of immigration policy and of naturalization policy should be 
carried on, if possible, under similar auspices, by a commission representing 
the same broad cross sections of the Nation as the Hoover Commission did. 

To this end I recently introduced a joint resolution proposing authorization by 
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Congress of such a study. My joint resolution was completely bipartisan in 
sponsorship. I was joined in presenting this resolution by Senator Humphrey, 
of Minnesota; Senator Green, of Rhode Island; Senator Hendrickson, of New 
Jersey ; Senator Kilgore, of West Virginia; Senator Ives, of New York; Senator 
Magnuson, of Washington; Senator Tobey, of New Hampshire; and Senator 
Murray, of Montana. 


JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE HAS SHORTCOMINGS 


I am aware that the McCarran-Walter Act provides for a joint congressional 
committee to conduct a continuous review of our immigration policies. This 
committee will be composed of representatives of the Senate and House Judi- 
ciary Committees. Obviously, it is impossible for committees which originated 
the McCarran-Walter bill to sit in judgment on their own work. Moreover, the 
study which is actually required is much broader in its economic and social 
aspects than the joint congressional committee set up under the terms of the 
McCarran-Walter Act can possibly carry out. 

The main point of my proposal is that we must take immigration out of the 
narrow rut into which it has fallen. It is not an isolated and technical subject, 
to be dealt with solely by immigration experts whose training and disposition are 
all in the direction of finding ways and means to keep people out of the United 
States and to facilitate the deportation of those already here. This subject must 
be studied in its broadest aspects, and in its relationship to the fundamental 
policies of our Nation and in relation to the economic and political future of our 
Nation. 

This study must be approached humbly and yet with a great zeal. It must be 
approached humbly because it is a vast and unexplored jungle at the present time. 
It must be approached with zeal because it will take a great effort to penetrate 
that jungle and bring order out of it. The efforts and energies of many people 
will be required, both in the Congress and in the public at large. The facts must 
be uncovered. The truth must be brought to light. Understanding must be 
achieved and that can be achieved only through the leadership of those who 
appreciate the great importance of this subject. 

The text of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 169) which I introduced follows: 


“S. J. RES. 169 


“Joint resolution te establish a Commission on Immigration in Relation to Population, 
Employment, Resettlement, and Foreign Policy 


“Resolved, etc., That there is hereby established a bipartisan commission to 
be known as the Commission on Immigration in Relation to Population, Employ- 
ment, Resettlement, and Foreign Policy (Hereafter in this joint resolution re- 
ferred to as the ‘Commission’). 


“MEMBERSHIP 


“Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be composed of 12 members as follows: 

“(1) Four appointed by the President of the United States, two from the exec- 
utive branch of the Government and two from private life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of the Senate, two from the Senate and 
two from private life; and 

“(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, two 
from the House ef Representatives, and two from private life. 

“(b) Of each class of two members provided for in subsection (a), not 
more than one member shall be from either of the two major political parties. 

“(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

“(d) The Commission shall elect a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

“(e) Seven members of the Commisssion shall constitute a quorum. 


‘DUTIES 


“Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the Commission to make a full and com- 
plete study and evaluation of the following: 

“(1) Population trends and manpower needs of United States economy with 
respect to immigration: 

“(2) Impact of immigration on economic and cultural development in the 
United States: 
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“(3) Effect of immigration on employment and labor force; 

“(4) Basic assumptions of United States immigration law, including national 
origins quota system ; 

“(5) Relationship between immigration policy and foreign policy ; 

“(6) Relationship between immigration and national security ; 

“(7) Operations and basic approaches of law and present governmental ma- 
chinery for dealing with immigration ; 

“(8) Governmental machinery for promoting integration and resettlement of 
immigrants ; 

“(9) Basie rights of immigrants and aliens; 

“(10) Naturalization, nationality, and the status of naturalized citizens; 

“(11) Effect of our present immigration and nationality laws, and their 
administration, upon our domestic and foreign policies, and ways in which they 
can be brought into line with our national ideals and our foreign policy ; 

“(b) The Commission shall, not later than 1 year after the effective date of 
this joint resolution, submit a complete report to the President and to the Con- 
gress of the results of its study and investigation, together with such recom- 
mendations as it deems desirable. 


“POWERS 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may, in carrying out this joint resolution, sit 
and act at such times and places, hold such hearings, take such testimony, 
require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents, administer such oaths, have 
such printing and binding done, and make such expenditures as the Commission 
deems advisable. Subpenas shall be issued under the signature of the Chairman 
or any member of the Commission designated by him and shall be served by 
any person designated by the Chairman or any such member. Any member of 
the Commission may administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before the Commission 

“(b) The Commission shall have the power to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of such personnel as it deems necessary, but the compensation so fixed 
shall not exceed the compensation for comparable duties prescribed under the 
Classification Act of 1949. 

“(c) The Commission is authorized to request directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, independent establish- 
ment, or instrumentality information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
for the purpose of this joint resolution; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establishment, or instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics 
directly to the Commission, upon request made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man. 


“COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


“Sec. 5. (a) The members of the Commission who are Members of the 
Congress shall serve without additional compensation. The members of the 
Commission who are officers or employees of the United States shall serve 
without additional compensation, but shall continue to receive the salary of 
their regular position when engaged in the performance of the duties vested in 
the Commission. Al! other members of the Commission shall receive $50 per 
diem when engaged in the performance of the duties vested in the Commission. 

“(b) All members of the Commission shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 


“EXPENSES 


“Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out this joint resolution. 


“EXPIRATION 


“Sec. 7. The Commission shall cease to exist 30 days after the submission of 
the report provided for in section 3 (b).” 


The Cuatrman. Thank you, Senator. 
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Commissioner Pickerr. Senator, I wonder if you could elaborate a 
little more on your comments here about the substitutes for national 
origins.quota ¢ 

Senator Lenman. Well, Dr. Pickett, I have indicated very defi- 
nitely, of course, that I favor the elimination entirely of the national 
origins quota. I have worked out, as I think I have indicated to some 
extent, substitute measures. I have not attempted to work it out in 
detail—the legislative and technical details. But, generally speaking, 
I would set an over-all top quota which I mentioned as 350,000 or 
300,000. 

Commissioner Pickerr. May I ask, would you make that firm 
forever ¢ 

Senator Lenman. No; I would not. I would make it the top quota 
possibly being firm. I think that phase of the law and many other 
phases of the law would require a certain amount of administrative 
discretion. I would gear the exact number that could be admitted 
to the need for immigration in this country and to the employment op- 
portunities. I think if we should run into a period where there was 
disastrous unemployment again such as we faced in the early thirties 
that pressure to cut immigration would be great, and properly great, 
and in those circumstances through administrative action the number 
could be reduced. 

But, generally speaking, I believe that within the framework of a 
top number, whether that be 300,000 or 350,000 or 460,000, the number 
each year should be arrived at and defined based on largely the formula 
of employment opportunities in this country and the need for certain 
skills in this country. 

I have fixed the number at 350,000 because that is approximately 
1 in every 500 of our present population. 

Commissioner Picxerr. You would give, I gather, more adminis- 
trative flexibility both to the number accepted and to where they 
come from? 

Senator Leuman. I would. I think there would have to be admin- 
istrative machinery set up on this thing, of course. I based mine on 
an analysis of the need of people, the character of people, the situation 
in countries from which they sprang insofar as we are familiar and it 
called for increased immigration. There were various factors of that 
sort. 

I don’t think you could fix in legislation a definite and completely 
binding formula for this. I think they would undoubtedly have to be 
administrative machinery, but that is not difficult. We have done 
that, of course, in many, many other activities of the Federal and State 
Government, 

Commissioner Pickerr. Would your proposal not place more re- 
sponsibility in the executive branch of the Government? 

Senator LenmMan. Well, I think that this would call for administra- 
tive action. Of course, the legislative branch of the Government isn’t 
entirely consistent on this matter because they give the State Depart- 
ment, for instance, and their consular officers complete and absolute 
power with regard to who should get a visa and who shouldn’t get a 
visa. And there is no appeal from that, save through the good will of 
the Secretary of State. There is no statutory machinery set up for 
appeals. The same thing is true with regard to deportation, on which 
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I feel so strongly. After all, the McCarran bill sets forth certain 
things which would require deportation. The Justice Department, the 
Attorney General, then decides whether the man should be deported. 
He has got, of course, an appeals board there, I am told. That is not 
statutory. I think I am stating it correctly, Mr. Solicitor General. 
It is entirely within his power to appoint or not appoint an appeals 
board. He sets the regulations himself and the board naturally is 
bound by those regulations and there is nothing statutory. 

I have always had a very high regard for our Attorneys General, 
but I can conceive that an Attorney General who wished to interpret 
and administer the McCarran-Walter bill literally or unfairly and 
who believed in the principles of the McCarran- Walter bill could just 
work havoc with our civil liberties, with the civil liberties of millions 
of people, and they would have no redress whatsoever. That is the 
thing: You are placing it in the hands of one man or one small group 
of men—the power. 

All I am saying is that there should be administrative machinery to 
decide whether there should be in a given year 350,000 or 300,000 or 
400,000 or 225,000. That’s all. 

The CHamman. To pursue Dr. Pickett’s question, would you say 
there has been a tendency on the part of Congress to eliminate discre- 
tions which had theretofore been vested in many and exercised ? 

Senator Lenman. I think that is true in the McCarran- Walter bill. 
But we still are facing a situation where in the event of deportation the 
interpretation is made by the Attorney General and by the Justice 
Department, subject to the conditions of the law. 

The CuarrMan. As I understand, sir, what you suggest is that there 


be a method adopted through which a total number of immigrants 
could be admitted or be made oa for admission each year; that 
( 


inside that total number you would set up a system of preferences that 
you have outlined in your statement—escapees and others requiring 
special or preference consideration, or preference considerations to be 
provided for, relatives of aliens in the country and other classes of that 
kind. You would feel that instead of just having a total number and 
admitting them without regard to their particular status that there 
would be a system of preferences based on the kind of considerations 
which you have set out in your statement. Do you think that that is a 
proper and a reasonable substitute for the procedures that are now in 
effect through which national origins and race are made a factor 
under a quota system ? 

Senator LenmMan. Well, I would certainly set up preferences and I 
would expect that these preferences would consume the greater part 
of any number that has been made legal. I would also, however, set 
aside a certain percentage which would not be covered by preferences. 
In other words, that a board could say this man or that man on his 
merits because he has something particular to offer, because he is a 
persecutee—I mean not a kind that isn’t covered by a description of a 
persecutee—or possibly because he is a great scientist or is needed, then 
he would come in that category which would not necessarily be covered 
by the preferences. But I think that category would be relatively 
small. 

The CHairman. Then would you say there must be administrative 
machinery then, a board or some administration of some kind to 
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determine whether a particular applicant fell within one preferred 
class or another? Someone would have to decide. 

Senator Lenuman, You would have to have some administrative 
machinery. 

The Cuamman. You could not do that by legislative machinery ? 

Senator Lenman. No, I don’t think you could define it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Bearing in mind that some countries, such 
as Italy, need all the skills they have, I should like to ask your opinion 
as to whether you consider that the selecton of persons through skills 
is a sound approach to immigration policy ¢ 

Senator LeHman. Monsignor, I agree with you and I did not in- 
tend to use the word “skills” in any narrow sense. I didn’t want to 
include only mechanical or scientific skills. I consider that manual 
labor requires skills too of a certain kind. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I understand. 

Senator Lenman. I certainly would not want to exclude them. I 
have seen too much of it. I saw persons in the displaced-persons camps 
in Germany right after the war and then I saw Polish people, largely, 
and then I saw them come over here. They recovered their strength 
and I saw them marching up Fifth Avenue on Pulaski Day in one 
of those parades and they were striding up there with chests out. 
You could see that they had convinced themselves and had convinced 
their fellows and me that they would be good citizens and would 
continue to be good citizens because of the bodily strength and the 
will and determination to be good citizens. So, I certainly do not 
want to limit it at all. I think that, for instance, when I read, as you 
gentlemen have read and are probably more familiar with than I am, 
the pitifully small quotas that are allowed for people coming from 
southern and eastern countries—men whose history has been shown us 
by the immigrants of their countries who have come over here in the 
last 40, 50, or 60 years and who certainly make good citizens—when 
I see the pitifully small numbers, I am more and more and more 
and more convinced that we have got to do something. 

When you see a country like Italy, specifically, with a population 
nearly as large as that of Great Britain limited to 5,700 immigrants a 
year into this country, and then see a country like Greece, a country 
that certainly has given culture to the world, limited to 308 people a 
year, and people from Austria limited to less than 1,000, I believe, and 
from Lithuania and Latvia and Estonia not only limited to numbers 
of a couple hundred but even that couple of hundred is mortgaged 
sometimes for 200 years to the extent of at least 50 percent—it seems 
to me there is certainly some evidence that this country, which has 
been built up by immigrants, should be able to receive and integrate 
and profit by the immigration of at least a few hundred thousand a 
year. 

When you study the history of immigration and realize that, I 
think, during the years from 1898 to 1913 we received far more 
than a million immigrants a year and every period in which immigra- 
tion has been at its greatest it has also meant greater prosperity “for 
this country. Is it not a fact that immigration growth decreases with 
depression ? At a certain point, yes, you have to turn off the supply 
just as you turn the water off when your tub is full. Certainly immi- 
gration far larger than anything I have been asking for or any others 
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are asking for has resulted in great prosperity and great progress to 
this country. 

The CHairMAn. Thank you very much, Senator. We appreciate 
your appearance here and the Commission is glad to have the state- 
ment that you have made. 

Senator Leaman. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

The Cuatrman. Our next witness will be Dr. Margaret Mead. 


STATEMENT OF MARGARET MEAD, ASSOCIATE CURATOR OF 
ETHNOLOGY, AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


Dr. Mrap. Iam Margaret Mead, associate curator of ethnology at 
the American Museum of Natural History, and reside at 72 Perry 
Street, New York City. I am an anthropologist and am appearing 
here in my individual capacity. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Mead, have you a prepared statement ? 

Dr. Meap. I prepared a statement and sent it down earlier in that 
form, but I want to talk rather than read it, please. 

The Cuatmrman. Good. The Commission will be glad to hear from 
you. 

Dr. Mean. I want to talk to two points and two quite contemporary 
points: the contribution which educated immigrants have made to 
this country is one. 

I want to make it clear that I am not proposing differentiation in 
categories at all, but I think it is important to realize at present that 
in the position of leadership that the United States is in in the world 
today one of our major needs is to understand—Europe particularly. 
We need to understand the way the Europeans think and feel and the 
things that Europeans are not going to want to do no matter how art- 
fully they are presented to them. There are all sorts of devices at 
present for attempting to do that. We send Americans to Europe in 
many places at great expense and we bring Europeans here at great 
expense for short-term trips, but the most useful way for Americans 
of all sort, at National and State and local level and in industry and 
in education to learn what Europe is like, to know how Italians think 
and how Poles think and how Norwegians think is to work with them 
and argue with them in real work situations. 

Now, since the beginning of Hitlerism in Europe we have had a 
pretty steady stream, interpreted in various legislative ways, of a 
creat variety of experienced and highly trained men and women from 
\urope who have been distributed throughout this country in com- 
mittees and commissions and laboratories and engineering depart- 
ments and labor unions and all sorts of places where we have been 
able to work side by side. Their contribution has been incalculatable 
in training Americans to know more about the problems in Europe, 
the way Europeans think and perhaps the sorts of appeals that are 
going to find favor in parts of Europe and the sorts of things that 
are going to fail. ' 

If we are to take our responsibility which we cannot shirk, because 
if we simply refuse to do anything in the world it would have a great 
effect upon it, we need to know a great deal more about the people of 
Europe and the people of all the different parts of Europe, especially 
those parts that are inaccessible to visiting at the present. 
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I would like to make a very special plea for the importance of hav- 
ing in every part of this country and at every level experienced indi- 
viduals sind ates individuals who are able to communicate and then 
there could be some picture as to what working with Europeans is like. 
| can speak very specifically, having been in the natural science and 
social science for the last 20 years, to the fact that the United States 
has the sort of eminence due very importantly to the factor that so 
many Europeans came here and worked with us. We were able to do 
things we couldn’t have done without them and we were able to give 
them consideration we wouldn’t have had otherwise. That is not just 
the general statement of what we owe to the many, many gifted adults 
who have come to this country through all our history, but with the 
specific emphasis about the present. 

The second point is the image of America that is being built up in 
every part of the world. This applies not only to Europe but to the 
young countries of Southeast Asia. Where the old image of the 
United States was that of a young, hopeful, strong country, strong 
enough and optimistic enough and trustful enough to absorb people 
from all over the world and give them a place, we are getting older 
while we haven’t noticed and we are now one of the oldest stable 
countries. We have been getting enormously powerful. We have to 
deal with the image of our Nation in other ways and sometimes they 
think it isa very grim country. It is very easy to manipulate the deeds, 
what is called the propaganda of deeds against us. It is very easy 
to show the Statute of Liberty facing out toward the ocean, but 
to say that it has turned its back on the other nations. It was done 
repeatedly during the war and it has been done since. It is very easy 
to take the figure of Uncle Sam and picture him as becoming very lean 
and thin and miserly and no longer inviting you with the same hos- 
pitality. It is exceedingly important that we should continue to be 
able to give that hospitality, especially to refugees who have been 
victims of dictatorial injustice and that is becoming a part of the image 
being built up about us all over the world. Today our reputation is 
somewhat in jeopardy. 

One can make a parallel point about the effect on the people of the 
United States, on the great groups of Americans whose parents or 
grandparents came from one of these other countries. It is an essen- 
tial ingredient for them to act as fully im that hospitality as ever and 
to greet these new citizens. This hospitality should be encouraged 
for them to conie here and build up this country as a part of the polit- 
ical picture of the United States. This should be presented to our 
own people and to the peoples of other nations in this year 1952 when 
it is so very easy because of our great power to mobilize distrust for 
this country in many other parts of the world. 

Those are the points I wanted to make. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any questions? 

_ Commissioner Pickert. Have you any explanation as to why some 
immigrants who have made a success here, or their children, are op- 
posed to any increase in immigration, or are inclined to favor 
restricting it ? 

Dr. Mean. I have plenty of comments on why it happens. I don’t 
know whether they will have any major usefulness in this context. 

We have the kind of social society position that we can keep people 
out of it. One can live on as the others can’t live on. We have the 
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kind of society that compares to a fishbowl. And there are the fish who 
are there first pick on the new fish regardless of whether the fish are 
strong or weak. That is a very old factor in the United States. So 
in any community it is the older comers who look down on the new 
comers. The older comers are likely to be very jealous of their 
position. 

I don’t believe we can correct that except on a much broader front, 
as we alter some of our school zoning situations in the cities and as 
we give more widespread opportunities to the new comers as well as 
to the old comers. ‘There is this fear of losing your status if more of 
your own kind who eat more garlic or more of some other kind of 
fruit—I like garlic so well it always come to mind. There is the fear 
of more coming in to dilute and destroy the others’ positions and make 
it less. I think probably it is fair to say that it is the people who 
have benefited less generally from the whole of the American system. 
I think the ones who feel that way are those who don’t feel perfectly 
secure here and they are less likely to welcome their second cousins. 

Mr. Rosenriecp. Dr. Mead, as an anthropologist would you com- 
ment on the fundamental validity or invalidity of immigration quotas 
on the assumption of national origin quotas as relating to similar 
ethnic or national groups? 

Dr. Mrap. The assumption, as I understand it, is based on a very 
long time attitude in this country that it is easier for us to assimilate 
northern Europeans than southern Europeans. That assumption on 
a short-term basis is anthropologically underwritten. It is much 
easier to move Norwegians to Denmark or Sweden than to move any 
one of the three to Italy. It is easier to move Englishmen to the 
United States or an Irishman or at least up to the time they ceased to 
have English as a national language, to the United States, than it was, 
just because of the commonness of language, than it was to bring people 
who spoke different languages or from a different climate or different 
rhythm of life. 

On a short-term basis it was true. The thing we lacked and still 
lack in making such a certification is to realize that all human beings 
from all groups of people have the same potentialities. They may 
have been barefoot for a hundred thousand years but there again their 
capacity to wear shoes is exactly like the people who have been wearing 
shoes for a hundred thousand years for the next generation, and our 
statement about assimilability is that it is the easier this week or this 
year and we neglected the fact that we were cutting off—in doing this, 
in picking only certain ethnic stocks and giving smaller quotas to 
others—that we were cutting off the sources of great gifts that might 
liave come to us in people who spoke a language little harder to trans- 
late than English; who had ways of life little different ; who may have 
been undernourished for a very long time. 

But we have no proof that being undernourished carries over beyond 
a generation. Soin making our quota in terms of numbers from one 
group we let in the less imaginative from one country and kept out 
the gifted, the enterprising from another country on a long-time basis, 
and we were doing something disastrous in terms of building up a 
reservoir of human beings. It is exactly on that point of view, from 
the point of view of repercussions within our own country, of the 
assumption of people whose ancestors spoke one language or one con- 
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tinent being superior to people being born on another continent, or the 
idea that one kind of hair is better than another. 

Of course these rules were passed before all the straight-hair people 
spent money getting permanent hair, and kinky hair persons getting 
it straightened. But from all of those points of view, from the 
advancements of our evaluation of humans, those points are also dis- 
astrous, because they assume something permanent in languages one’s 
grandfathers spoke or religion one’s grandfathers espoused, or land 
one’s grandfather farmed or what he ate. Our best anthropological 
evidence today suggests that the people of every group have about the 
same distribution of potentialities. When you add to that that it is 
on the whole the enterprising who immigrate and those who care more 
about freedom and are willing to risk their skins for freedom in many 
parts of eastern Europe, you realize that any such point of view is 
artificial and cuts off good ancestors for our great great grandchildren. 
We want that ancestor in good human stocks from wherever it comes 
in the world. 

The Cuarmman. Do you consider that an immigrant’s race or origi- 
nal geographical location makes any difference? 

Dr. Mean. I think we have to admit in making this argument that 
you are going to have more trouble with some people than others in 
the first 10 years. It is a lot easier to assimilate people who wear 
shoes or people accustomed to wearing our kind of clothes. Then there 
is the lazy man’s position. ‘There are people who make a contribution 
in the first 10 years but not as great a contribution in the future. 

I have been director of Columbia University research in contem- 
porary cultures. In the course of that we have been singularly for- 
tunate in having a great many gifted refugees and immigrants, as 
many as 106, from many European countries who have combined to 
begin to give us.some understanding of some European cultures and 
non-European cultures which we need for the whole gamut of under- 
standing in this world. We have a whole range of problems con- 
fronting us if we are going to work with peoples of other countries. 

The CHamman. Have you encountered any difficulty in having 
scientists come over here temporarily for lecture purposes ? 

Dr. Meap. Yes, I have heard that. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you any observations to make regard- 
ing our universities, and what they are doing to stimulate interest in 
this field ? 

Dr. Meap. Well, I can certainly suggest the practice in universities 
that is most useful. That is, to the extent universities have brought to 
their faculties and to their student bodies as many Europeans and 
Asiaties as possible and have exposed the entire community, not only 
the university community but the high-school community, the citizen- 
ship of the town to contact with and work with people from other 
countries, I think on the whole that the distrust of the community goes 
down. But it is exceedingly discouraging for universities to plan on 
bringing over some scholar of note or try to plan a year ahead for 
people to come over and do pieces of research work and then find people 
in other countries unwilling to expose themselves to the sort of ques- 
tions and criticism thtat they are likely to meet. So that I think at 
present there is a danger that the cooperation of universities and 
scientific bodies might be reduced because of these restrictions that 
make it so difficult to invite people to come. 
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It is exceedingly difficult to invite guests and then after his arrang- 
ing for leaves of absence and has packed up his children and a few 
household goods, to have them find that the United States will not 
admit them, and that danger has been sufficient, the doubt great enough 
in so many cases that at present I would feel that the universities feel 
a little discouraged. 

As to how we can make universities do some work in increasing the 
breadth of point of view, I think the two things are related and the 
effect of restricting these quotas is to decrease the activities of uni- 
versities to a broader point of view. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. Your prepared statement 
will be inserted in the record. 

Dr. Mrap. Yes; that is fine. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Margaret Mead follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. MARGARET MEAD, ASSOCIATE CURATOR OF ETHNOLOGY, AMERICAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 


I wish to speak on two points (1) the eontributions which educated members 
of other societies can make to American life in general and to America’s capacity 
for leadership in the free world in particular, and (2) the importance of Amer- 
ica’s reputation for and practice of hospitality in maintaining the confidence of 
other peoples in this country’s good faith and moral leadership. 

(1) The United States has been placed in a position of great power and respon- 
sibility no less arduous because unsought. This is a position which cannot be 
evaded because inaction, inattention, and disinterest on the part of the United 
States have repercussions on the world scene also. In this situation it is of the 
gravest importance that leadership within the United States at all levels—Na- 
tional, State, and local—be as fully informed as possible about the habits of 
thought and values of those other countries of the world concerning whose wel- 
fare we have such great responsibility, either as nations, or as peoples, tem- 
porarily limited by dictatorial governments. Such continuing knowledge can only 
come from continuing contact and for opportunities to work closely with educated 
members of these societies, both at home and abroad; Americans need to sit on 
committees, to work in laboratories, to cooperate on commissions, to draw up 
industrial plans, to argue matters of religious and philosophical significance with 
individuals who are educated representatives of the traditions of these other 
countries. Only so, by actually seeing how their minds work in a great variety of 
situations can we, as Americans, learn to understand the behavior of Europeans 
and non-Europeans, to anticipate their acts, to include in our plans and our 
thinking such an understanding of their ways that we will be able to obtain 
cooperation on mutual goals, guard against unexpected enmities, build a safer 
world. 

It is important that as many educated members of other countries as possible 
should be widely distributed over the United States, not only in New York 
and Washington, but in State capitols and land-grant colleges, in engineering 
and architectural offices of industry, struggling with the unfamiliarities of 
American ways of thought and in so doing illuminating for all the Americans 
who have to work with them, their ways of thought, which often seem so 
inexplicable. The alternative to such free give and take is elaborate, expensive 
intelligence work or sending a great and impracticable number of Americans 
abroad. It is possible to spend many thousands of dollars on research after 
the event trying to find out why the people of France or Italy were unfavorable 
to some move that seemed obvious to us, or why expensive machinery installed 
at great cost in some unindustrialized part of Europe is never used. Many 
of these mistakes could be avoided, these reactions anticipated if Americans had 
an opportunity to work side by side in the real situations which arise when an 
educated European has to make a living in the United States, has to keep our 
kind of time schedule, read our blueprints, understand our political system. 

To our long experience of contributions from Europe there has been added 
during the last 20 years the very particular experience of benefiting from the 
addition to our trained groups of people, refugees from totalitarian regimes, 
from which the more gifted, the more imaginative, the freer minds seek to 
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escape. American science has known a renaissance during these last 20 years, 
a product of the interaction between this great variety of gifted immigrants 
and Americans trained in related, but often strikingly different, habits of 
research. With a science, both a natural science and a social science, grounded 
in the entire tradition of the western world, we are far better equipped than 
we could otherwise have been to meet and solve the difficult problems that 
confronted us and continue to confront us at the present time. It is impossible 
to estimate how great the contribution of the Europeans has been precisely 
because it has been made where members of research teams, Americans and 
Europeans working together, have made such striking gains. 

(2) The United States is dependent upon the trust and faith of the other 
peoples of the world for the right to the kind of leadership which is congenial to 
Americans. For two centuries and a half we have been a symbol of hospitality 
and generosity, able because we were strong and free to offer refuge to those 
who were persecuted by tyrannies in other countries. We were seen as a young 
country, With all the promise, the zest, the generous hopes of youth. Today, to 
these desirable qualities of strength, freedom, generosity, and hope, there have 
been added in spite of ourselves, two others qualities, age and power. In a 
world that is changing as rapidly as the present one, age and power are not 
seen as qualities to be trusted, so much as to be feared. Anti-American propa- 
ganda makes much of a Statute of Liberty which is represented as having 
“turned her back on the United States” and in representing Uncle Sam as 
miserly and ungenerous. It is more important than it has ever been in our 
history for our present actions to match the ideals that we proclaim to the 
world, and at no point does this become more conspicuous than when we either 
grant or withold asylum to men and women who by their history, their capacities, 
and their education, can be seen by the rest of the world as representatives of 
the best that the rest of the world has to offer. 

In perhaps as great degree, we are dependent upon building within the United 
States, among the descendants of European parents and grandparents, that en- 
thusiastic confidence in United States’ strength and generosity which will make 
them devoted ad skilled mediators between the Old World and the New during 
this period when the free world is building its ramparts of hope and trust. 


The Cuarrman. Dr. William Bernard is our next witness. 
Doctor, will you give your name, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BERNARD, SECRETARY OF THE 
INSTITUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT 





Dr. Bernarp. Yes, I will be glad to. I would like to read my state- 
ment, please, and that information is in the statement. 

Iam William 8S. Bernard, secretary of the Institute for Interna- 
tional Government, but I am appearing solely in my individual e¢: 
pac ity. I have a prepared statement which I should like to read. 

The Cuamman. You may do so. 

Dr. Bernarp. My name is William S. Bernard, my address is the 
George Washington Hotel in New York City, and I am secretary of 
the Institute of International Government, an educational and re- 
search organization. 

I do not speak for that organization, however, but appear solely in 
my individual capacity, as a \ specialist on our immigration policy for 
many years, and as a citizen concerned with the w elfare of my coun- 
try and indeed of all mankind. 

The Commission will hear others who will comment in detail con- 
cerning the technical and legislative aspects of our immigration and 
naturalization system. W ith your permission I will confine myself 
principally to the subject of our immigration policy, and particularly 
a that phase of it represented by our so-called quota system: How it 

‘ame to be, what it is, and whether or not in my opinion it is adequate 
es meet the imperatives of this postwar era. 


25356—52——-6 
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The immigration policy of the United States has always been— 
whether we realized it or not—an integral part of our foreign, as well 
as domestic, policy. It has always had a profound effect upon our re- 
lations with other countries, and hence upon history. The admission 
of immigrants not only affects the social, economic, and political 
structure of the receiving county; it also affects the lands of their 
origin, 

So far the immigration policy of the United States has passed 
through three stages: A period of comparative unrestriction, a period 
of partial selection, and a period of growing restriction, with some 
overlapping of the last two. 

Originally we Americans favored unhampered and unlimited im- 
migration. In fact, so strong was our opinion about this that we listed 
the interference with free immigration as one of our basic grievances 
against the British Crown in the Declaration of Independence. And 
in our Constitution we so prized the diversity of peoples whom we 
hoped to welcome here and the freedom we wished to bestow on all 
men, however different, that we made signal provision for the equality 
of disparate faiths and of many, if not at that time all, ethnic back- 
grounds. Indeed, aside from the Presidency itself, we barred no 
elective office to any citizen, regardless of where he was born. 

This appreciation of the immigrant’s contribution to our life, and 
the consequent desire for a continuance of unhampered immigration 
persisted for almost a century. It was expressed in particular cogent 
form in the platform of the Republican Party (than called the Union 
Party), which Abraham Lincoln helped to write: 

Foreign immigration which in the past has added so much to the wealth, re- 


sources, and increase of power in this Nation—the asylum of the oppressed of 
all nations—should be fostered and encouraged by a liberal and just policy. 


Until 1882 the Federal Government did not attempt to regulate the 
flow, or the character, of immigration in any way, leaving it up to the 
States to prescribe rules of admission or exclusion. 

But by the end of the nineteenth century it became clear that regu- 
lation by the several States was not a satisfactory device. Immigra- 
tion affected all the States, not merely some of them, and in the new 
age of the industrial revolution selective standards had to be ane 


uniformly if we wished to insure healthy and law-abiding additions 
to our population. Hence we entered upon a period of partial selec- 
tion, imposing in 1882, and adding since then, a number of prohibi- 
tions upon the admission of immigrants whom we deemed morally, 
economically, politically, or medically undesirable. 

This selection, however, had nothing to do with his so-called race 
or national origin. 

This stage of our immigration policy obtained until after the First 
World War. And then, with a dramatic shift, we turned to the third, 
and present phase: that of restriction. 

In 1921 we instituted a system of quotas for all countries outside of 
the Western Hemisphere, whose natives could enter the United States 
freely, and outside of Asia, whose natives were completely barred 
from immigration here until small token quotas were extended them 
gradually from 1944 on. (The exclusion of orientals, begun in 1882, 
had been a forerunner of the restriction phase of our immigration 
policy.) Without going into details, the restrictions of 1921 were 
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tightened in 1924, and made still more severe in 1929, when the so- 
called national origins plan of allocating quotas was put into effect, 
which plan still basically governs us. 

Briefly, the quota system now permits the annual admission of some 
154,000 immigrants. Within this total each immigrant-sending coun- 
try receives as a quota of its own a number which bears the same rela- 
tion to the total as the number of people that our population has 
derived from that country by birth or descent bore to our total popu- 
lation in 1920. 

Thus from an unrestricted immigration which before World War I 
had on occasion reached a peak of more than 1,000,000 a year, we sud- 
denly closed the gates to an unprecedented degree. 

Why? 

For several reasons, some good, some bad. 

In the first place, the absorption and integration of immigrants had 
proceeded almost automatically in the days of the expanding frontier. 
Numbers did not matter, and our good earth virtually cried for men. 
But with the onset and gradual maturation of an industrial and ur- 
banized economy our absorptive capacity, in the absence of any plan 
of resettlement or assistance in adjustment, materially lessened. In 
sober fact we could no longer—and cannot today—permit immigration 
in unlimited numbers. 

But other factors also played a part in our adoption of a restrictive 
policy. And preeminent among them was our succumbing to a na- 
tionalistic, almost fascistic philosophy of “racism” in the hysteria- 
ridden period of reaction following World War I. 

Immigration to the United States had changed its type and source. 
No longer were most of our newcomers of Anglo-Saxon, Teutonic, and 
similar extraction from northwest Europe. After 1882, with the eco- 
nomic stabilization of that part of Europe, and with increased possi- 
bilities of emigration opening up elsewhere, more and more of our 
immigrants were coming from southern and eastern Europe. 

We did not understand them so well. They were more different and 
“strange” and hence more “suspect” and “undesirable.” 

Above all, we were listening to the siren songs of nationalism and 
racial superiority that seem ever latent in a culture and all too fre- 
quently rise to the surface of the body politic to blemish it in periods of 
postwar tension and reaction. The writings of that time which dealt 
with the “race” concept and cried “beware of immigration,” such as 
Lothrop Stoddard’s The Rising Tide of Color and Madison Grant’s 
The Passing of the Great Race were the spiritual precursors of Hit- 
lerism and all its diabolic nonsense about supermen and superblood. 

So the scene was set and the political climate rendered even more 
hostile to the “menace” of the immigrant. This is clearly reflected in 
the congressional hearings that preceded the adoption of the “national 
origins” plan, at which, for some unspecified reason, the most influen- 
tial witness was an extreme eugenicist chiefly known for his advocacy 
of sterilization of inmates of institutions. Hundreds of pages of testi- 
mony were filled with false or distorted pseudo-scientific gibberish. 
Racism had a field day. 

The practical result appeared in the discriminations written into the 
quota law, flagrantly favoring immigrants from northern and western 
‘urope, who are today allotted some 127,000 of the total annual quota, 
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as against the “lesser breeds” from southern and eastern Europe, who 
receive most of the balance. Of the former number it is interesting 
to note that Great Britain alone is assigned more than half, or some 
65,000 visas—even though since 1929 the average use has not been more 
than 10 percent of this number. 

By contrast, the quotas of southern and eastern European countries 
are oversubscribed for years to come—and those from whom we have 
accepted DP’s have been mortgaged by 50 percent for decades and even 
centuries. 

And that is where we stand today—even though new preferences 
within quotas have been established, and certain discriminations 
against orientals have been removed. 

The quota system as it now stands is guilty I believe of being: 

(1) Unscientific: Because the country of so-called national origin 
on which the quota is based, is not necessarily the country of cultural 
or social nationality. Czechs may be born in Germany for instance, 
and be admitted to the United States under the German quota. Fur- 
thermore, war causes population and boundary shifts which it is diffi- 
cult or impossible for our quota to catch up with. Also, the compu- 
tation of the relative contributions of various nationalities to our 
population of 1920, and hence the determination of the various quotas, 
was necessarily inaccurate; the major index of nationality used was the 
immigrant’s name as listed in the census, and we all know how and how 
often names change. 

(2) Wasteful: Because of the amount of our quotas that regularly 
goes unused. Since 1929 only about 23 percent has been utilized. 

(3) Discriminatory: Because of the preponderance of quotas al- 
lotted to Northwestern Europe, with the implication of invidious 
“racial” differences, and, 

(4) Inflexible: Because world emergencies which we might want to 
help relieve as in the case of DP’s cannot be coped with within the 
framework of the present set-up and therefore require special legisla- 
tion, a tedious and costly process. 

The world today, it is all too obvious, is far different than it was in 
the 1920’s. World War II has brought us new problems. We have 
entered, for better or worse, upon the atomic age. The United States 
has been thrust into a position of leadership in the free world, vis-a-vis 
the new imperialism of the Communist tyranny. It is not only im- 
portant for us to resist aggression actively, as in Korea. We must 
resist the encroachments of Communist propaganda which seeks to 
distort the minds and capture the spirits of the people of the world. 

We cannot afford to be called hypocrites, or to let the Communists 
allege that even though we could admit some of the neo-refugees and 
surplus peoples of Europe we will not do so, because our vaunted tradi- 
tion of asylum is honored in the breach, not in the observance. 

In short, we need to realize that our immigration policy affects other 
people as well as ourselves and to understand it is a vital part of our 
foreign as well as domestic policy. It should be geared to the reali- 
ties of the last half of the twentieth century. 

To do this I believe we should at a minimum— 

(1) Eliminate the last vestiges of racism in our law. 

(2) Provide a more equitable allocation of quotas. If they must 
still be assigned to a nationality basis it might be done according to 
proportionate use in the past linked with present and future needs. 
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Nations that have always used their quotas to the full and nations 
with special or emergency needs might receive temporarily preferential 
treatment. 

(3) Institute, in line with the above, more flexibility in our quota 
system, so that. unused portions of annual quotas would not be lost but 
could be transferred to another country whose needs were momentarily 
greater. 

(4) Encourage private voluntary agencies, with the assistance of the 
Gane nment, to set up a permanent cooperative plan for the reception, 
distribution, and resettlement of immigrants and refugees, as needed. 

(5) Participate more fully and wholeheartedly in international 
moves to resettle refugees and surplus peoples elesewhere throughout 
the world. 

(6) Establish a permanent commission of outstanding public citi- 
zens to study, make recommendations, and advise both the Government 
and the public about developments in the field of immigration. If 
these or similar steps are taken to bring our immigration : policy into 
line with the realities of today it will be to our own enlightened self- 
interest, and it will bea contribution to world order and world 
democracy. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Bernard. The Commis- 
sion is glad to have that statement and appreciates the trouble you 
took to come down here. 

I believe our next witness is Miss Cordelia Cox. 


STATEMENT OF CORDELIA COX, RESETTLEMENT SERVICE OF 
THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Miss Cox. My name is Cordelia Cox, and I am the resettlement 
xecutive of the resettlement service of the National Lutheran Council, 
145 East Thirty-second Street, New York City. 

I am testifying here as an individual, but with the full knowledge 
and approval of the organization which I represent. 

The Cuarrman. The Commisson will be glad to hear your views, 
Miss Cox. 

Miss Cox. Thank you, sir. I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to speak to the Commission, and present the things that have come to 
my attention in the course of 4 years of working with displaced persons 
and refugees under the Displaced Persons Act of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Miss Cox, have you a written statement ? 

Miss Cox. I have a written statement, but I prefer to make a state- 
ment also, if I may. 

The Carman. That is all right. We will receive your written 
statement in the record and you may make a statement also. 

(There follows the written statement submitted by Miss Cordelia 


Cox :) 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization to present for consideration some of the 
aspects of immigration which are called to my attention daily in my work with 
the resettlement service of the National Lutheran Council, an agency which 
has sponsored the immigration of 35,600 displaced persons and refugees since 
October 1948. I wish to speak briefly to five propositions as follows: 
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I. Although we rejoice in our historical heritage of immigration, the United 
States is ceasing to be a country of any considerable immigration. Many citizens 
do not realize this and would deplore it if they did. Others are opposed to immi- 
gration believing there is not room in the United States and no more aliens can 
be integrated into our life. 

II. The experience in immigration under the Displaced Persons Act gives evi- 
dence that there is room in the United States and that immigrants “make good,” 
thereby contributing to the cultural and economic wealth of the country. 

Ill. There is need for many more immigrants in the United States. The re- 
quests of employers, relatives, and friends for help in bringing people to this 
country is of sufficient volume to indicate that the needs and wishes of people 
in the United States are not being met. 

IV. Not only is international movement of peoples wholesome and desirable, 
but also we have a responsibility as a free nation to provide for our fair share 
of the homeless people of the world. 

V. If we as a nation do believe in and support immigration, the laws and pro- 
cedures should be such as to create good will among nations, to insure for every 
would-be immigrant reasonable consideration and give protection to those who 
are admitted. Constant fear of deportation for legally admitted aliens and sec- 
ond class citizenship for naturalized citizens are not tolerable concepts for our 
country. 


I 


The history, literature, music, industry, and science of our country are so filled 
with the contributions of the 40,900,000 immigrants who have come to our shores 
since we have been a nation that there is no way to isolate and measure these 
contributions. They are part and parcel of us and of our national heritage. 
Children are taught in our public schools that America was built by persons 
seeking freedom and opportunity, that America is a great melting pot of varied 
peoples, and that the contributions of many lands have made America great. 
Nevertheless, I believe there are millions of Americans who do not realize that 
under our present formula for immigration we are no longer the land of oppor- 
tunity for newcomers and that we are accepting the contributions of a minimum 
number of peoples from other lands. 

They do not realize that the numbers of immigrants has dropped from an 
average of 4,750,000 during the decades 1850-1930 to a total of 785,852 during the 
years 1941-49; and that under our present immigration system the numbers will 
continue to decline. While unrestricted immigration is no longer desirable, we 
need to recognize the serious limitations now placed upon immigration in our 
efforts to bring it under control and to weigh these facts against the needs and 
resources of our country and against our world responsibility. 

Under the current quota system 154,277 quota immigrants are admissible to 
this country annually. However, primarily because of the national origins re- 
quirements, in effect many less than the quota maximum are being admitted. In 
1948, only 92,526 quota immigrants entered the United States, which left 61,751 
unused numbers at a time when in Europe alone millions of people were home- 
less. For the years 1945-49 the total immigration, quota and nonquota, to the 
United States was as follows: 


38, 119 | 1948 170, 570 
108, 721 | 1949 wl hb snsipicke, Leet 
Soe clits cen a eaaietanS thet _-s--~ 147, 202 


It should be borne in mind that limited as they are, the figures for the years 
just given were augmented first by the immigration of alien wives of United 
States servicemen, and second by the beginning of the displaced persons program. 

Unknown to many United States citizens we have become a country unhospi- 
table to the foreign born who seek entrance to our land. I believe many Ameri- 
cans would wish to have immigration restored to such higher numbers as can be 
absorbed into the economy if the facts were presented to them. 

There are others though who knowing the facts would still oppose more ex- 
tensive immigration. Among these are people who sincerely believe there is no 
room in our country for newcomers. They believe our culture and economy are 
established and that it is not safe to seek to integrate more new and strange 
people into our population. For these people the experiences of the displaced 
persons and refugees may be reassuring. 
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II 


In 1950 our immigration increased to 249,187 persons. In 1951, we admitted 
205,717 persons for permanent residence. These increases from previous years 
were due to the operation of the Displaced Persons Act. Of the 454,904 persons 
who came in these 2 years it seems reasonable to assume approximately 40 per- 
cent became breadwinners. Was there danger to a country so vast and complex 
as ours in absorbing an estimated 90,981 workers annually? If so, it is yet to 
be seen, for there has been no economic or cultural crisis because of the arrival 
of these people. Comparatively these numbers were so small that they neither 
disturbed the balance of the labor market nor met the existing need for labor. 

In our office there are records of the 35,600 persons who entered the United 
States under the sponsorship of the National Lutheran Council. These people 
have settled in every State in the Union, and a few are in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and Alaska. The skills of the people range from those of domestic and laborers 
to those of surgeons, teachers, engineers, and artists. Only occasionally has 
there been unemployment among any of the able-bodied, and it has never lasted 
long. 

We are now conducting a survey of the 1,254 families whose entrance to the 
United States we sponsored during the first 6 months of 1949. We have received 
replies from 657 of these families. These replies show 130 families are still on 
the jobs to which they went more than 3 years ago when they entered this coun- 
try and 433 families of the group are living in the State to which they went 
originally. 

One of the most significant figures I can give you with reference to the 35,600 
immigrants for whom we have records has to do with their sense of responsi- 
bility and their prosperity. When they entered this country, they had few be- 
longings and no money, so that it became necessary to lend them inland trans- 
portation costs. Since October 1948 we have lent $1,297,678.28, primarily for 
transportation. Today, less than 2 years after most of them have arrived, I can 
tell you that 76 percent of this amount has been repaid, voluntarily and without 
force. This would seem to say the newcomers can and do work, support them- 
selves, and meet their obligations. 

I wish that I could give you statistics on home ownership and college attend- 
ance, but they are not available. I can tell you, however, that in one community 
60 alien families are buying their homes and that hundreds of young people all 
over the country are working their way through our colleges and universities. 
If there were time, I could tell you specifically of children attending school and 
rapidly becoming Americans ; of women working happily as nurses, domestics, and 
clerks; of men who are true farmers; of men and women working in factories 
and in their professions, and of some who have already established their own 
businesses. The detailed knowledge we have of these people who have immigrated 
since 1948 indicates there is room and need for them in the United States, and 
that they find their places readily among us. 





Ill 


May I tell you something of the current need? Now that the Displaced Persons 
Act is fulfilled, the volume of immigration has decreased drastically. Yet there 
are requests for many more people. 

We have in our files now job and housing offers for 1,500 refugee families 
(about 4,500 persons), but no visas are available to bring in people to fill these 
opportunities. These are signed and sealed offers, endorsed by local clergymen 
and community leaders as being of good standard. The sponsors of the offers 
write us asking “why can’t the people come?” 

A letter from our Colorado representative dated September 25, 1952 says, “I 
regret that Colorado did not send for families by the several dozen when visas 
were available. We could have placed them everyone.” Our New York City 
representative told us last week that she knew of 20 openings for foreign doc- 
tors—and she hasn't even looked for them. 

Even though we no longer can bring together refugee workers and employers 
under the Displaced Persons Act we continue to have appeals for workers. 

An employer in the construction field telephoned, “We have plenty of jobs; is 
there any way you can get the people here?” 

A large hospital suggested sending its superintendent of nurses abroad to 
select refugee nurses—but it was too late for them to get visas. 

A manufacturer is asking for women with finger dexterity, offering to employ 
as Many as we will supply. 
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Several life insurance companies who are successfully using displaced persons 
are eager to employ many others for clerical work. 

In our national office and in our 36 area offices there are thousands of requests 
for farm and domestic workers. We can place any number of precision workers, 
engineers, doctors, and nurses. The need for more workers is documented daily 
in agencies like ours which are known to be interested in immigration. These 
“sample” experiences of one agency indicate something of the possible total needs 
in the United States. 

During the past month relatives of more than 200 would-be immigrant families 
have sought our counsel. When one considers that some of our 36 area offices 
have many more requests than the national office, one begins to get the “feel” 
of the country-wide struggle of United States citizens and residents to be re- 
united with their relatives. We know of scores upon scores of divided families 
where some of the immediate family members are in Europe, Asia, Australia, or 
South America. They cannot be reunited here because visas are not available. 

The tragedy of European refugees in Communist China, of escapees from be- 
hind the iron curtain, of able people unable to eke out decent existence in over- 
crowded lands, of persons separated from all family ties and without status in 
their country of refuge are too great for description. An immigrant parent told 
me recently of his highly skilled physician son selling ties on the streets of a 
South American city. The parents had managed to get visas to the United States, 
but the son did not qualify as a displaced person. So the contribution of a 
skilled man is denied our people who need it because a visa is not available. Our 
files are full of such stories of separation and distress. 


IV 


I believe that all of us here will accept the premise that it is important for the 
peoples of the world to know and understand each other—and that without such 
understanding any nation or group of nations is powerless to build the peace. 
Understanding can come in many ways, but it is self-evident that one of the best 
ways is through interchange of populations. If we are to understand other people, 
it will be good that considerable numbers of other nationals live among us. It is 
200d too that people who love their homelands but also love their adopted country 
(else, why do they stay?) write back explaining American life and ideals. I 
submit that as a part of our preparation for and extension of world responsibility 
and citizenship immigration is a necessity. 

In 1952, 7 years after World War II there are more homeless people than 
when the war ended. Any thought we may once have had that by admitting 
400,000 refugees to this country we would solve to any considerable extent the 
problem of homelessness, even in Europe, was naive. It is true, however, that 
our contribution encouraged other nations to accept considerable numbers too. 
But the fact remains that there is more to be done. Many areas of the world 
face the major problem of providing first asylum to millions of refugees. The 
United States has a moral responsibility to help meet these needs. Unless we 
do help, our protestations of good will, democracy, and the value of the individual 
man may fall on deaf ears—and more important neither we nor the rest of the 
world can be safe in the midst of millions of uprooted peoples. 


Vv 


To attempt within a brief space of time to define an immigration policy for 
the United States would be futile. The technicalities of immigration are numer- 
ous and complex. I should like, however, to enunciate eight principles which I 
believe should underlie our immigration policy and practice. If these principles 
could be kept in policy and in practice, immigration to the United States could 
become a great boon to immigrants and nationals. Therefore I recommend: 

1. That immigration be recognized as desirable and valuable and that an im- 
migration quota in keeping with our need and with our ability to integrate new- 
comers should be established. 

2. That this quota should be made available to people of all lands in relation 
to our need and their need, and in reasonable relation to their population. 

3. That reasons for exclusion of aliens be carefully defined to cover only those 
situations which are dangerous to the United States and that there be an appeals 
procedure for those who are rejected. 

4. That special provision be made for the immigration of family groups. 

5. That aliens admitted for permanent residence receive the protection of public 
care when it becomes necessary in times of illness, distress, and unemployment. 
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6. That deportation of aliens be a last resort used only for causes clearly shown 
to be hazardous to our safety and that lesser offenses be handled in the same 
manner, as those of citizens. 

7. That citizenship be available to all aliens admitted for permanent residence 
and that aliens be encouraged to become citizens. 

8. That when citizenship is once bestowed on an alien it cannot be revoked 
except for flagrant abuse of rights and privileges and that other than flagrant 
offenses be punished or restricted in the same manner as when the offender is 
a native-born citizen. 


CONCLUSION 


I should like to restate my belief that it is important to the spiritual, cultural, 
and economic well being of the United States that we retain our status as a 
country of immigration in a way which will give consideration to our needs, 
safeguard the mutual interests of our people and others, and make possible the 
fulfilling of our responsibilities. 

Miss Cox. In presenting the situation as I see it, I should like to 
speak to five main points: My first point would be that although we 
rejoice as a nation in our national heritage of having been immigrants, 
of having received into this country many, many immigrants, of hav- 
ing assimilated the culture of many, many peoples, we are today becom- 
ing a country of very little immigration, and I submit that it is without 
the knowledge of the American people; that the American people as a 
group do not know that we are no longer a country of immigration. 

I should like to speak to that point, and to the point that there is 
room still in the United States for many immigrants. 

Second. That the experience within the Displaced Persons Act 
and the operation of the act is such as to show that new people can be 
assimilated into this country and that readily, and that the people who 
have come have given us an increase in culture, an increase in wealth, 
an increase in faith in democracy, which is well worth all that we have 
put into the program. 

Third. That as a follow-up, or as a corollary of the displaced per- 
sons program where interest in immigration has been aroused, that 
there has been expressed by employers, by relatives, by friends, an 
interest in continuing immigration, and a demand for continuing 
immigration that is very real and is of considerable volume. 

Fourth. That not only is the international movement of peoples 
desirable and wholesome for the sake of world citizenship and our 
assuming our world responsibility, but, also, that the United States 
does carry a very special responsibility for meeting its fair share of 
the need of the refugees of the world. 

And, finally, that if we as a nation do believe in and support immi- 
gration to this country, then we need in this Nation an immigration 
law, and an immigration policy, which will give just and fair consid- 
eration to every applicant, which will admit to this country a number 
that the country can absorb, which will give those people who come 
adequate protection and adequate recognition as individuals having 
rights and being self-respecting human beings. 

If I may, I should like to speak briefly to each of those five points. 
First, to the point that the United States is no longer a country of any 
considerable immigration: I was taught in school, and I believe the 
average youngster in school today is being taught, that America is the 
great melting pot; that America is great because of the very cultures 
that have come to her, and that have contributed to her life. They are 
taught that; they go out into the world carrying that idea and ideal 
without realizing that it is uo longer true. 
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I also believe that if they knew it were true—and if we could bring 
to the American people the true fact that there is not extensive immi- 
gration in this country today—we would have a real resurge of regret 
and demand that there be greater immigration. I think that is one of 
our needs right now—that the American people know that. 

During the decades 1850 to 1930 an average of 4,750,000 people came 
to our shores every decade; yet in 1941-49 only 785,852 people came— 
4,750,000 for decades; then 785,852 for the 9 years 1941-49. 

Since the operation of the Displaced Persons Act is over, immigra- 
tion will continue to decline unless something is done about it. It will 
not even sustain the figure that we have achieved during the past 
decade. It is true that we no longer can tolerate unrestricted immi- 
gration; it is true that we must be sold immigration, but perhaps it 
is also true that in our zeal to do so we have almost cut the lifeline of 
immigration to this country. 

In 1945 there were 38,119 immigrants coming to this country. That, 
of course, was the end of the war year. In 1946 it went up to 108,721. 
By 1949 it was 188,317. Why did it increase? Not because we had a 
basic law that would admit those people but because there were special 
immigration schemes for the wives of American servicemen. Then, 
in 1949 the effects of the displaced-persons program was seen. I call 
your attention again to the 188,317 in 1949, while in the early decades 
of the twentieth century we received more than a million a year. 

We have become an inhospitable country almost unknowingly to 
some of the American people; others of the American people are truly 
concerned, and believe there is no room for other people, and that if 
they come among us they cannot be integrated among us. For those 
people, I would like to present the facts and the learnings of the dis- 
placed-persons program, which is my point 2: 

During 1950 and 1951, 454,904 immigrants came to this country, a 
larger number in that 2-year period than had come for 10 or 20 years 
ee to that. Let us assume that 40 percent of those people were 
oread winners, and that half of them came each year. That means that 
there were absorbed into our country, or that we attempted to absorb 
into our country, about 90,981 breadwinners a year. Can anyone ques- 
tion that a country as vast and complex as ours, as large, can absorb 
90,981 breadwinners a year? We did do it, and there were no serious 
repercussions; as a matter of fact, I think we could say there were no 
repercussions during those 2 years when the people were coming. 

In our office we have records of 35,600 displaced persons and refugees 
who have entered this country during the last 4 years. These people 
are living in every State of the Union; a few are living in Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. They run the whole gamut as far as voca- 
tional interest and employment is concerned. They are day laborers, 
they are domestics, they are farmers, they are surgeons, they are elec- 
tricians, they are veterinarians, they are nurses, they are lawyers— 
everything that a country has and loses, as the Baltic States, for in- 
stance, have lost, then is available in skill and culture to a country 
like ours. Those people have come, we have seen them, we have watched 
them, we have their addresses, we know what is happening to them, 
and only very occasionally has there been any unemployment, and 
when there has been unemployment of a few people it has not lasted 
for long; in other words, they have been assimilated and integrated 
very rapidly into our culture. 
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We are now making a survey of the 1,254 families that entered 
the country the first 6 months of 1949 under our Seen of that 
1,254 families, we have already received reports on 657 families— 
they came more than 3 years ago, and of that group 130 are still 
on the same job—130 families—and 433 families are still in the same 
State as they were before. We think that speaks something for the 
stability of the people, and speaks something for the fact that they 
are accepted on jobs and do stay on jobs. 

There is one figure I would like to give you that I think, perhaps 
more than any other, illustrates quickly the caliber of the people and 
their ability to adjust to this country; that figure is this: that within 
the last 4 years we have lent them $1,297,678.28 primarily for inland 
transportation costs, and of that amount 76 percent has already been 
repaid, although they came into this country without anything. 

I would like to speak very quickly to the current need: We have in 
our files right now 1,500 signed and sealed offers for refugee families. 
They are good offers; they are endorsed by leading citizens and by 
local pastors. The sponsors are asking: “Why can’t the people 
come?” We talked with our New York City representative the other 
day, and she said that she knew now of 20 opportunities in New York 
for foreign doctors, and she hadn’t even looked for them. We had a 
factory call us the other day and say that they could use all the 
women that we could suggest who had manual dexterity, but we 
couldn’t suggest anyone. A large hospital called and offered to send 
their superintendent of nurses abroad to select foreign nurses, but 
there were no visas on which the nurses could come, and so it goes on. 

I speak for the national office of an organization. We have 36 area 
offices where sometimes the demands are much higher than they are in 
ours. 

I know my time is up, but I must speak quickly for relatives. Every 
day there come to our office relatives asking for help to bring their 
families, their friends, their close kin to the United States. The 
tragedy of divided families is great indeed. What can they do? They 
can do nothing. We had 200 such requests for help last month, and 
our offices in New York City, San Francisco, Tacoma, Los Angeles, 
and various other places had many more requests than we had. It 
speaks somewhat for the volume of need that there is for relatives to 
come and to rejoin their own here. The China refugees, who are 
starving today; the people coming out from behind the iron curtain, 
the able people in all of the countries of the world who lack opportun- 
ity in the country in which they are—all of these, and many more, 
are pleading for entrance to this country, and I submit that we need 
them. 

My time is up. I would only like to say that the paper which I 
have submitted does emphasize the other two points, also: that we, as 
a world power, believing in world citizenship, cannot afford to limit 
immigration to this country to the extent that we do not have a free 
give-and-take among peoples, nor can we afford to deny ourselves the 
privilege, the opportunity of bringing to this country our fair share 
of refugees. 

I submit, as my last point, the fact that there are principles, clearly 
defined principles, upon which an immigration law could be based that 
would give protection to the people of the United States, that would 
give enriched culture, and enriched economic opportunity in the United 
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States to the people of the United States itself, and that would make 
for the immigration to the country in an orderly, dignified, self- 
respecting manner of people who need to come, and whom we need. 

I am sorry there isn’t time for me to enunciate that, but you do 
have it. 

Mr. RosenFietp. Miss Cox, I wonder if I may ask you a question on 
your first two recommendations on the last page of your statement. 
Your first recommendation is: 

1. That immigration be recognized as desirable and valuable and that an im- 
migration quota in keeping with our need and with our ability to integrate new- 
comers should be established. 

Would you care to indicate what the scope of that quota would be 
in numbers? 

Miss Cox. Well, I would like to say that we admitted somewhat 
more than 250,000 in 1951, and that, so far, we haven’t felt any ill 
results, and I think we would have felt them before. I don’t want to 
comment technically, but I do want to say that what we are doing, 
have been doing up until 1951, was a mere trickle. 

Mr. Rosrnrietp. The second recommendation you have is: 


2. That this quota should be made available to people of all lands in relation 
to our need and their need, and in reasonable relation to their population. 


Are you proposing that you would base the immigration system on 
a national origins system ? 

Miss Cox. I would not. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. You would not employ the national origins 
system ? 

Miss Cox. I would not. 

The Cuatrman. Now, may I ask one other question? You stated 


that a substantial amount of the money that you had loaned for trans- 
portation expenses has been repaid—within what period of time? 

Miss Cox. The first people we brought in came on Hallowe’en night, 
1948. The first bill we sent out was about a year later. But the great 
majority of our people came in the last part of 1950 and in 1951. In 
other words, the payment has been primarily by people who have not 
been here 2 years. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Miss Cox. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Now, we have scheduled the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor James J. Lynch, director, Catholic Charities Office, 122 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Chairman, Monsignor Lynch finds himself 
unable to be here, and has sent me a note askiig that his prepared state- 
ment be incorporated into the record, if I may do that. 

The CuHarrman. Yes, it may be inserted in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Rt. Rev. Msgr. James J. Lynch, diree- 
tor, Catholic Charities Office, 122 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y., follows :) : 

I appreciate the invitation to speak before your Commission. I am here not 
as an expert on the law of immigration and nationality, but as a citizen, as a 
priest and as the director of a very large charitable agency. I have a deep 
concern for our policy in a matter which merits the application of Christian 


charity and the acceptance of responsibility toward the needs of others, a matter 
that, for good or bad, portrays for other people our attitude to them. 
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The new Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 was preceded by consider- 
able study and was attended by earnest debate on the part of zealous and ex- 
perienced legislators. This act has made definite and important contributions 
but it has not attained perfection. I am here to make to this committee two 
recommendations for legislation. I urge that the act needs prompt, careful 
reexamination in the matter of quotas and their use, and that prompt action 
should be taken to admit to our country considerably more displaced persons. 

It goes without saying that our national practice on immigration should be 
based on right principles. The most basic principle involved is the brotherhood 
of man under the fatherhood of God. That truth should permeate our entire 
attitude to the problem of immigration and nationality. Involved, secondly, is 
the fact that all lower creation—animate and inanimate—was made to serve 
man, not this or that man, not this or that community, but mankind. An im- 
portant part of that creation is the land. I do not mean in any way to belittle 
the right of private property or the proper rights of nations and governments. 
I cannot subscribe to the blind selfishness that turns its back on others, even 
when the individual or the nation, as the case may be, can help another or others 
in bitter need. Respect for human rights is vitally important. Among these 
rights is the right to migrate freely, for peaceful purposes, subject only to the 
reasonable requirements of public and economic welfare. 

It is not enough to be Christian in principle, we shou!d be Christian in practice. 
By that I mean we should, where we can, apply ourselves, reach out to help others 
in want wherever they may be. We should consider the needs of people here 
and abroad. Possibly much of the world’s suffering in the last few decades could 
have been alleviated by a more humane and Christian policy of immigration on 
the part of the richer countries. Indeed, one might ask, whether the imperial- 
istic drive for expansion by certain nations might not at least have been lessened 
by more generosity by other nations in the matter of immigration. 

My point, fherefore, is this: our national policy on immigration and nationality 
should flow from an acceptance of Christian values; in particular, we can and 
should reexamine and improve upon the establishment and use of our quota 
system. 

What do I suggest? I do not come here to make a firm specific proposal but 
I make the following suggestions to be weighed in reexamination of the problem: 

1. Consider an increase in the total number of immigrants authorized for 
entrance each year. I believe the quota can and should be increased. It may be 
that present percentage (one-sixth of 1 percent) has a certain validity but could 
it not be applied to the most recent census? 

2. Study means to remove the inequities to southern and eastern Europe and 
other places brought about by the present national origins quota system. Our 
own Declaration of Independence belies any such suggestion. 

3. A valuable change might be made through permitting the use by other 
nations and peoples of quotas unused elsewhere. 

May I take this opportunity to express also my urgent hope that Congress will 
enact at the next session legislation, such as the Celler-Hendrickson bill of 1952, 
to continue the resettlement of displaced persons. It is a matter of keen regret 
that this was not accomplished at the last Congress. Monsignor Swanstrom 
recently advised, after an on-the-spot survey in Europe, “I am now convinced 
that more than ever United States leadership through special emergency lezisla- 
tion is imperative. I can think of no more important contribution at this time 
not only for the welfare of refugees but for the peace and security of the whole 
world.” 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Read Lewis will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF READ LEWIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
COMMON COUNCIL FOR AMERICAN UNITY 


Mr. Lewis. My name is Read Lewis, and I am executive director of 
the Common Council for American Unity. In testifying, however, I 
am expressing my personal views, and not, except as specifically indi- 
cated, the views of that organization. 

The Common Council for American Unity has been working for 
more than 30 years with the problems of immigrants, and I have been 
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connected with it for somewhat over 30 years, so that I have had a long 
background of experience in this particular field. 

The CHarrMan. Just what is the Common Council for American 
Unity ? 

Mr. Lewis. The Common Council for American Unity is a nonprofit 
organization, the outgrowth of work started by the Federal Govern- 
ment in World War I to work in interpreting America to the new- 
comer, and to interpret the newcomer to America. The council has 
continued to work in that general area through these three decades 
and more. 

The CHarrMan. It isa council of what organizations ? 

Mr. Lewis. It is an independent organization. It has no other 
affiliated organizations. 

The CuarrMan. Has it a Nation-wide membership ? 

Mr. Lewis. It has members throughout the country. If I may, I 
vould like to begin with a word about what I feel this Commission can 
accomplish. 

The Commission faces a difficult problem both substantively and 
politically. Its report is due 1 week after the new and highly contro- 
versial Nationality Act becomes effective; 2 days later a new Congress 
will meet, which, in all probability, will have more or less hostile sub- 
committees on immigration in both Senate and House irrespective of 
the way it comes out. 

Within 3 weeks, there will be a new administration in Wash- 
ington—— 

The CHarrMan. Within 3 weeks? 

Mr. Lewis. Within 3 weeks after your report is due. It will have 
many urgent questions pressing on it and immigration may not be 
reached for a very considerable period. Consequently, the influence 
of this Commission is not likely, it seems to me, to be so much in the 
area of immediate legislative enactment, as in the field of public edu- 
cation, and more particularly in the formulation of a philosophy and 
realistic program on which the many diverse elements and groups 
interested in a more liberal immigration and naturalization policy 
can unite. That isa task of great importance. Indeed, such formula- 
tion and public education must precede any new legislation. 

I do not, of course, mean to overlook the fact that the Democratic 
Party in the platform it adopted in July included an immigration 
plank in which it pledged itself to continue aid to refugees from 
communism, and the enactment of President Truman’s legislation in 
this field of our immigration and naturalization laws. Should the 
Democrats win on November 4, specific recommendations by the Com- 
mission as to the fulfillment of these pledges would be important. It 
might have more influence on near-term legislation than is otherwise 
likely. The Commission’s near-term influence on legislation would also 
be strengthened, I would like to suggest, if it finds some way to as- 
sociate representatives of the Senate and House Subcommittees on 
Immigration in the activities. 

Despite these possibilities, it seems probably that the Commission’s 
chief, immediate contribution may be the formulation of a concrete, 
realistic, liberal naturalization and immigration policy, and the public 
education thereon, which the Commission’s hearing and report will set 
in motion. 
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In formulating such a policy, the Commission’s recommendations 
might well, I feel, cover three areas : One, the basic, long-term changes 
needed to make our immigration policy more nearly consistent with our 
traditions and ideals, our foreign policy and position of world leader- 
ship. 

Two, such special legislation as may be necessary to do our share 
in meeting the problem of refugees from communism, and of other 
displaced persons. 

Three, amendments which, without attempting to change the gen- 
eral framework of the new Immigration and Nationality ‘Act, would 
help to correct some of its major deficiencies. The changes which 
would change the general framework would come under ‘No. 1. 

Under these three headings I should like to discuss briefly several 
specific points. Our present national origins quota system has been 
widely criticized, but a weakness of such criticism has been the failure 
to propose realistic alternatives. In view of the fact that unlimited 
immigration is generally regarded as not feasible or desirable, Con- 
eress should, I believe, adopt more or less arbitrarily an immigration 
ceiling; that is, the total number of immigrants we are prepared to 
receive, and absorb in a year. This total will continue to be in effect 
year after year until changed. It should cover both nonquota and 
quota immigrants. Obviously, if we admit more nonquota immigrants 
than quota immigrants in any year, it is only reasonable to decrease 
the quota immigrants admitted, although I think that is not often 
always appreciated. 

| would personally feel that that immigration ceiling should not be 
less than 250,000 a year; that is less than two-tenths of 1 percent of 
our present population, and I think our laws should be designed to 
assure the admission of that, or whatever number might be adopted, 
and not be so rigid as our present law actually to sometimes act as 
exclusion barriers. Our present quota system takes into account, 
really, only one important factor; that is, our own origins, the origins 
of our present population. 

It seems to ine that there are two other important factors which 
should be taken account of: One, is the total population of any par- 
ticular foreign country. It seems to me completely illogical that 
countries with millions of people, like India, and Indonesia, have the 
same minimum quotas as like Tientsin and San Marino—one might 
go on indefinitely with examples of that sort. 

The second factor is that 1 think our quota system should take into 
account the demand for immigration within a particular country. 

Now, how could those two things be accomplished? I think the 
American way is often to build on what we have, and I think the 
present quota system could be adapted to cover a much more liberal 
philosophy if account is taken of these other factors in working the 
thing out: With reference to the population of a foreign country, 
it seems to me that we could devise a system of establishing minimum 
quotas which would be related to the population of the countries in 
question. I see no reason why there should always be the same mini- 
um quota irrespective of the population of the country, and that 
would make it possible to meet many decisions which cannot be taken 

care of at the present time. 
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Further, I believe that there should be some system of ane un- 
used quotas worked out so that within your original quotas, modified 
by quite a different system of minimums, you will still have a con- 
siderable number which will not be used, and it seems to me that. those, 
after perhaps making them available to certain special categories 
where there are humanitarian or other considerations of particular 
importance to be met, should be distributed according to demand—I 
mean on quotas of different countries—in order to meet that particular 
factor. 

Now if something along those lines could be worked out, you would 
have a very different kind of system than you have at the present 
time—one far more flexible, one taking into account a much more 
varied array of factors than our present very rigid system. Further- 
more, it would be quite possible to think in regional as well as purely 
national terms. That is, you have got certain great regions of the 
world, four, for example, outside of the United States: you have 
Europe; you have Asia and the Pacific; you have the Americas; you 
have Africa. It might be that it would be desirable in pooling these 
unused quotas to make the unused quotas of European countries »p- 
plicable to the region of Europe; that might safeguard a lot of criti- 
cism from people who would fear increased immigration from other 
areas in the world. You could take unused quotas from Asiatic 
countries and make them available to different countries in that 
particular region. I mention that as one of the possiblities, and many 
others, I am sure, will occur to you, if it seems desirable to think 
along those lines. 

{ should like to make a particular plea for the importance of in- 
creasing Asian immigration. If some system of minimum quotas, 
adapted to populations, were worked out, those would automatically 
be increased above the present minimums. But it seems to me im- 
portant, if the Commission is going to set our country thinking in new 
directions, as I hope it will, that a good deal of thought be given to 
this particular problem, because from the standpoint of long-term 
perspective, I can see few things that are more important to the future 
of our country than good relations with that area of the world, where 
considerably more than half the population of the world resides. It 
seems to me if we think of immigrants, as I think we should, as some- 
thing far more than individuals—they are individuals, and they bring 
us all of the individual qualities which each one may have. But they 
are also representatives of peoples and of cultures, and if America 
is going to maintain and justify its position of world leadership, it is 
particularly important, it seems to me, that we understand by having 
in our midst, as we have never had before, in relation to Asiatic coun- 
tries, representatives of those people here. 

I think we are just beginning, as we emerge into this new period in 
the history of our country, to realize how important the backgrounds 
of our people are in reference to better relations with European 
countries, and that is going to be quite as true, perhaps even more so, 
it seems to me, in relation to Asia. 

Now that is looking ahead, but it seems to me that is what this 
Commission needs to do, despite the opposition of a sort that one is 
bound to encounter, because it does represent a new idea from the 
standpoint of our country at large. There is a Pacific community 
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quite as much as an Atlantic community, and it is going to grow 
and become increasingly important, and we ought to give, it seems to 
me, even with the urgent refugees’ and displaced persons’ problems 
in Europe, a great deal of thought to that aspect of the situation. 
I emphasize it because I think fewer people will probably speak on 
that at this time than they will regarding the urgent human situa- 
tions in Europe, which I do not deprecate for a moment but I would 
like, as much as possible, to give a certain balance to the considerations 
which need to be considered. 

I would urge, therefore, that through some such device as increased 
minimums that the immigration from Asia, increased immigration, 
should be made possible. And, further, of course, that all racial dis- 
criminations be eliminated; that there be made a uniform rule for 
determining the quotas to which an alien is charged. Many of us, of 
course, have argued that point during the last few years in connection 
with the McCarran-Walter bill without success, but it is a thing we 
must combat, and sooner or later, I am sure, we will see the wisdom of 
eliminating that particular discrimination—not only because the dis- 
crimination is unjust, but because I think we need those people, I 
think they are going to be an asset if they should come—and have a 
larger representation from important Asian peoples. So much, per- 
haps, for immigration. I was speaking only along the broadest line 
and not attempting to go into detail. 

Another major point, which I hope the Commission will give con- 
sideration to, is an entirely new concept with respect to deportation. 
It seems to me that the old concept of deportation is something that 
belonged to another period in our history; that we are going into a 
period where the thing is no longer consonant either with our foreign 
policy or with our general goals. Deportation may have been all 
right when we thought of America as more or less independent of the 
rest of the world, but where we are in partnership with other peoples, 
what purpose does it serve to send back to countries which are our 
allies in defense against a communistic struggle, people who may be 
a liability to them when we are better able, perhaps, to handle that 
problem right here. 

It seems to me that the basic principle is that there should be no 
deportations, for whatever cause, in the case of aliens admitted to 
the United States legally, freely, and without fraud, for permanent 
residence, except for subversives who can be deported to totalitarian 
countries. 

Now that would mean a very radical departure from our whole his- 
tory of procedure in this field, but I 

The CrHarrman. What are you advocating: that we eliminate all 
deportation ? 

Mr. Lewis. All deportations in the case of persons who have been 
legally and freely, without fraud, admitted to this country; we make 
at this time the most searching investigations of persons who apply 
for admission here. When I say investigate people, I mean just as 
much as we want to, but once having investigated them, and accepted 
them, and they having declared their wish to depart from their native 
countries to come here, I think the responsibility for those people is 
ours, and that we have no right to send them back, for any cause what- 
soever, to other countries which are our friends. If they are subver- 
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sives, and that means, in a way, a kind of political enemy, and we can 
send them to totalitarian countries, by all means let’s do so. 

The Cuamman. What should this country do with subversives that 
it can’t deport because their country of origin refuses to take them ? 

Mr. Lewis. I would treat them as we do our native-born subversives. 
I see no basic difference there. If we can’t deport them to totalitarian 
countries, let’s deal with them exactly as we would our native-born 
subversives. Now we put them in jail if they offend against our laws. 

The CuHatrmMan. Well, we issue Seheetation orders, but where those 
orders cannot be carried out, I would like to know what solution can 
be offered to that problem ? 

Mr. Lewis. What I am saying about deportation, of course, does 
not apply to the person who comes in illegally—there, we have not 
accepted him, and it seems to me entirely proper to deport those 
people. 

Commissioner Harrison. Or one who misrepresented any situa- 
tion—such as fraud? 

Mr. Lewis. Any element of fraud. 

The CuarrMan. How would you treat people who have been ad- 
mitted legally on a temporary visa, and who do not leave when the 
visa has expired ? 

Mr. Lewis. But we have not admitted them for permanent residence, 
and I think deportation in such cases is entirely justified. Whether 
there may be other reasons that would make us want to change the 
status of such people is a thing to be answered on other grounds. 

Now I don’t want to take too much time. In regard to emergency 
legislation, I am not going to discuss that because I am not nearly 
as well qualified as many other people that will appear before you. 
There is one point that I would lke to make in regard to emergency 
legislation. ‘There have been a number of proposals. President Tru- 
man submitted one to Congress: That we admit 100,000 persons in 
certain categories per year for the next 3 years. I would lke to sug- 
gest to the Commission the possibility of perhaps utilizing, pooling 
the unused quotas, as a device to take care of many thousands of the 
persons in that emergency category. Congress has shown the greatest 
reluctance to look favorably upon the idea of pooling unused quotas. 
Possibly, it would be an opening wedge to try and tie that particular 
device to the solution of some of these emergency problems. 

They might be willing—and this is only a suggestion—to try the 
thing out for a limited number of years on an emergency basis. My 
hope would be that the thing would work so well, and we would get 
so used to seeing that the thing could practicably be done, that it 
could be adopted as a part of a more permanent, flexible, long-term 
system. 

Now the third area that I mentioned, amendments to the new Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, it seems to me that the Commission 
could do a real service by calling emphatic attention to some of the 
most serious deficiencies of that act within the framework of our 
quota system. That is, without trying to change the whole system, 
because I think that the act offends against many of our stanchest 
American traditions. For example, we have in the act instances of 
where deportation is provided for acts which were not grounds for 
deportations when admitted. Now I think that is thoroughly un- 
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American, and I think if the Commission could bring home to the 
American people that that was done, that there would be a tremendous 
public sentiment for changing that kind of thing. I think there is no 
justification for providing deportation for past membership in sub- 
versive organizations where such membership may have occurred 
years ago, and where there is no question but what the person, what- 
ever his original motive, has completely reformed. Now I see no justi- 
fication for deportation under those circumstances, and it seems to me 
that the purpose of this Commission, one of them, is to call public 
attention to certain things which are thoroughly outside of the Ameri- 
can tradition, because, unfortunately, a lot of those things are in that 
act. Now that doesn’t in any way change the general framework of 
the act, and you could amend some of these things that are thoroughly 
un-American without doing away with the quota system, or admitting 
a lot more immigrants, or things like that. 

Another thing: The act has practically eliminated the statute of 
limitations. Now that is a concept which we know, or most of us 
take for granted, is sound. I mean it seems a just thing not to have 
people forever in jeopardy for something that they may have been 
more or less innocent of, and in a period of years if our Government 
has not taken action against a person, it seems to me that the statute 
of limitations should step in, and that we should revive it in regard. 
to certain types of cases at least. 

Another point: The act includes—I spoke of Asian immigration a 
few moments ago—that there shall be a limitation of 2,000 on quotas 
for Asiatic countries, and if any new country should come along, or 
divisions and so forth, so that you got more than 20 more than the 
minimum quotas, then you have to reduce your minimum quotas below 
100. Imean that’s sort of insulting it seems to me—the numbers don’t 
mean anything. But why, I mean, just insult the Asian Continent 
with a provision of that kind? 

Then, there are certain discriminations against naturalized citizens 
which it seems to me should be wiped off of the law. For example, it 
permits the revocation of naturalization in the case of a naturalized 
citizen who refuses to testify before congressional committees within 
10 years after naturalization. Now I can see no real justification for 
singling out naturalized citizens on a point like that. It may not be 
very important in practical effect, but it seems to me it is wrong in 
principle. 

Another thing is I think it is sound that there should be equal immi- 
gration rights for the natives of independent and nonindependent 
countries in the Western Hemisphere. There, again, that may have 
no great numerical effect, but I think that is sound. It will promote 
better feeling and would not change the basic framework of the act 
itself. 

There will be other points like that which, I am sure, many people 
will put before you. But it seems to me a ringing challenge of some 
of those provisions of that kind would be important in arousing public 
opinion, and perhaps get much prompter action than we might under 
all circumstances hope. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lewis. 

Rabbi Kramer, you are scheduled as our next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF RABBI SIMON G. KRAMER, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL COMMUNITY RELATIONS ADVISORY COUNCIL, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY HIS ASSISTANT, WILL MASLOW 


Rabbi Kramer. My name is Rabbi Simon G. Kramer and I am pres- 
ident of the Synagogue Council of America and president of the Na- 
tional Community Relations Advisory Council, and am representing 
both of those organizations. 

I am here in behalf of 37 national and local Jewish organizations. 
In the interest of time I shall not enumerate them but mention only 
their two parent bodies, the Synagogue Council of America and the 
National Community Relations Advisory Council. Also, in order to 
stay within the time allotted to me, I shall confine myself to reading 
a statement, and would also like for the record to submit a larger state- 
ment which has also been prepared for your Commission’s considera- 
tion. 

The CHarrMan. You may do so. 

Rabbi Kramer. I should like to thank the Commission at the outset 
for this opportunity to testify and to commend the Commission for its 
wise decision to hold hearings across the country to learn at first hand 
what the people think about the issues ‘of immigration and 
naturalization. 

Now I shall get to the body of this presentation : 

This statement is addressed to an appraisal of the general assump- 
tions upon which our immigration system is built and. from which its 
major inadequacies derive, rather than to a detailed résumé of each 
of its specific faults. Recent proposals have been in the nature of cos- 
metic legislation aimed, like cosmetic surgery, at patching and pretty- 
ing an essentially unsound condition, without appreciably changing 
its underlying character. We have become so preoccupied with a 
strategy of tinkering that we have lost sight of the fact that concepts 
lying at the heart of our immigration system are incredibly out of 
joint with the knowledge and needs of our time and with the hopes 
and beliefs of the vast majority of the American people. 

These concepts may be prouped, as is done in this statement, under 
the following headings: (1) National-origins quota system; (2) de- 
portation ; (3) inequality between native-born and naturalized Ameri- 

‘ans; and (4) ) opportunity for appellate review. 

The organizations which join in this presentation have no special 
private cause to plead, they have no special self-interest in the im- 
provement of our immigr ation laws. It is a tragic fact that such 
betterment neither primarily nor directly will redound to the benefit 
of prospective Jewish immigrants or to the special advantage of the 
Jewish community in this country. The remnants of world Jewry are 
largely scattered islands steadily shrinking in size, mostly destined for 
migration to Israel. Our interest with immigration laws is of a differ- 
ent character. It is the interest of Americans concerned with the 
reformulation of basic laws to accord with democratic principles. 

Of course, we have an obligation to protect ourselves against those 
who seek to enter the United States for purposes of subverting our 
democratic system of government. In addition, we are compelled to 
set up some prince iples of selection to choose the comparative few out 
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of the many who wish to enter. But these principles of selection must 
not be motivated by fear or dislike. ee ares has no place in a 
vigorous and cman democracy. More important than any other 
changes which might be recommended by this Commission is a change 
in official attitude from one of suspicion ‘to one of welcome. Immigra- 
tion is not only a humanitarian gesture. It expresses our national need 
for manpower to maintain the strengt h and vigor of our economy. We 
must recase our thinking and begin looking upon the immigrant as a 
dignified human being who should be made to feel at home and per- 
mitted to take his place among us without subjection to unending or- 
deals, tests, and challenges. ‘If we are to meet our responsibilities 
justly, we must stop daring the immigrant to get here and start invit- 
ing him to come. 

>t me address myself now to the major items I mentioned a moment 
ago: 

°F irst, the national-origins quota system. The national-origins for- 
mula was no legislative accident. The end of World War I brought 
with it an intensified demand for sharp limitation of immigration. 
These demands were strengthened and made persuasive in the atmos- 

»here of a severe postwar recession and the emergence of the bigoted 
Ku Klux Klan as a political force. Even cursory review of legislati ive 
debate in 1924 discloses that the authors of the quota plan deliberately 
and carefully and consciously contrived to encourage immigration 
from western Europe and to discourage all other immigration. 

Senator Reed, who introduced the national-or igins formula into the 
Senate and who then served as chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, revealingly declared during hearings on the immigra 
tion bill conducted by his committee that— 

I think most of us are reconciled to the idea of discrimination. I think the 
American people want us to discriminate—our duty is to the American people, 
and we owe no duty to be fair to all nationals. 

The national-origins quota system assumes that our national insti- 
tutions bear the stamps of a particular nationality in the same pr opor- 
tion that persons of that national descent bear to the whole population. 
But cultures are not amenable to such analysis any more than plants, 
animals, or humans can be viewed as a result of a simple addition of 
the chemical compounds they absorb. The vast developments which 
have taken place in American life throughout our history are not the 
mechanical result of simple additions from elements of immigrant 
cultures but rather the evolution of a new and distinctive culture in 
response to the demands of a new environment. 

To use but one illustration, the new German quota that will come 
into effect under the McCarran law is about 25,814, while quotas for 
Italy, Greece, and Turkey are 5,645, 308, and 225, respectively. This 
discrepancy can find no warrant in the theory that it results in the 
selection of immigrants from countries whose traditions, languages, 
and political sy stems are akin to ours. It would be absurd to claim 
that the Germany which twice precipitated the world into war, which 
was warped by Nazi propaganda for more than a decade prior to sd 
and molded by 12 years of Nazi power, is culturally closer to Americ: 
than Italy, Greece, or Turkey. And if Germany is closer, is the Bates 
of propinquity 80 times greater than in the case of Greee e, or four 
times greater than in the case of Italy, or 115 times greater than in 
the case of Turkey ? 
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America’s richness has not been merely our material resources, amply 
endowed though we are. It has been, even more, our diversity of 
peoples and cultures and our unique ability to fashion a creative na- 
tional unity out of that diversity. This ie proved to be our real 
strength. 

The failure of successive legislatures to expunge the national origins 
system from our statutes has resulted in the retention of a series of 
preferences, priorities, bars, and prohibitions which stamp a seal of 
inferiority upon persons of other than Anglo-Saxon origin. For all 
of its highly advertised purging of racism from our immigration laws, 
closer inspection of the McCarran law, Public Law 414, reveals that 
it contains such provisions as the section establishing the “Asia-Pa- 
cific Triangle” Pe: 202 (b)) limiting annual immigration from 
countries in that area to a maximum of 100 a year, with no reference 
to any formulas or figures and with no rationale save that of antipathy 
to persons coming from that part of the world. Negro immigration, 
in like fashion, is carefully restricted by denying certain dependent 
areas in the West Indies, for the first time, the right to use quotas be- 
longing to the mother country. Moreover, quotas under Public Law 
414 continue to be premised upon the 1920 census, a device clearly 
intended to freeze if not paralyze the composition of our population. 

In support of the national origins system it is frequently urged that 
given the need for some quantitative restriction of immigration, there 
exists no other feasible method of apportionment. Surely, human 
ingenuity is not so feeble. To claim that the existing discriminatory 
and arbitrary scheme is just because no other alternative can be 
devised is to confess to an extraordinary lack of imagination. With- 
out, by any means, exhausting the alternatives the following changes 
in the method of apportionment might be suggested : 

(1) Distribution of visas on a first-come, first-served basis with 
preferences, for relatives of citizens or legal residents, and victims 
of racial, religious, or political persecution and those who possess 
special skills. Existing laws set minimum qualifications for admis- 
sion. Those who are physically, mentally, or morally unfit may not 
enter. There is thus reasonable assurance that those who do qualify 
for entrance are sound human beings. The present large British quota 
of over 65,000 is currently being administered on a first-come, first- 
served basis. There is no reason this could not be done for the over- 
all quota. The advantages of the system of course lie in its simplicity, 
the abolition of the discriminatory bias of the national origins formula, 
and the increased opportunity for obtaining persons with needed skills 
through broadening the geographical sources of immigration. It is 
perfectly practicable to control the annual issuance of visas from 
Washington. Moreover, emergency situations could be handled by 
Executive order creating special priorities within the nonpreference 
class. 

(2) Utilization of a flexible system of apportionment by adminis- 
trative determination: Once the national-origins quotas are dropped, 
it would be possible to establish an administrative or executive com- 
mission to fix annual quotas taking into account numerous factors 
such as individual and national needs, mental and physical ability, 
family. status or special skills. This commission’s determinations 
would be based upon the absorptive capacity of our economic and so- 
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cial system and would allow periodic readjustment of the total to be 
admitted each year. There is nothing hallowed about the 140,000 or 
150,000 annual visa figure. Nor is there any reason ever to fix a final 
immigration ceiling to remain in effect for all time. The possibility 
that an illiberal agency might exploit this opportunity to reduce an- 
nual immigration could be precluded by establishing the present figure 
of 150,000 annual visas as a minimum. We would then have a firm 
floor and a flexible moving ceiling which could be made responsive to 
our domestic economic health aa to our responsibilities abroad. 

We are, of course, cognizant of the problem of refugees and surplus 
populations to which President Truman drew attention in his message 
to Congress last March 24. It is our conviction that this problem 
should not be approached on the basis of piece-meal emergency legis- 
lation. It is possible within the bounds of our permanent immigration 
laws to give special attention to distressed areas by increasing the fotal 
number of immigrants to be admitted annually and by reserving a sub- 
stantial priority within that number, for persons who are persecutees 
or refugees. The world situation urgently requires that the national- 
origins system be eliminated. Once this is accomplished we are then 
equipped to meet emergency needs within the framework of a just, 
humane, and flexible immigration system. So much for point No. 1. 

B. Deportation: The concept of deportation as employed in our 
basic immigration laws is not less in need of drastic revision. We be- 
lieve that once a person is admitted into the United States for per- 
manent residence, he should have the privilege of remaining in this 
country unless his immigration was based on fraud or illegal entry. 
Deportation used as a penalty is inhumane and medieval. It fre- 
quently punishes persons entirely innocent, such as members of the 
immediate family of the deportee. An alien who does wrong should 
be punished for his wrong the same as a citizen but the punishment 
should not carry with it the additional penalty of “banishment.” 

Immigrants who come to this country are not here on consignment. 
Those persons who pull up their roots and rearrange their lives to 
come to the United States under our laws and under a system of quali- 
fications which we draw and which we administer are entitled to 
believe that once here they will be allowed to remain and that they will 
be dealt with justly and equally. This, of course, does not imply that 
they are not to be penalized or held fully accountable for their crimes 
or their mistakes. Of course, they should. It does mean that they 
are not to be assessed with penalties higher in degree or in character 
from those imposed on native Americans for like acts. 

We hold no brief for the criminal, the wrongdoer, the narcotics user, 
the subversive, or the alien who seeks through immoral means to obtain 
personal advantage. The criminal alien represents a menace, but it 
differs in no discernible character, os or degree from the menace 
represented by the criminal native-born. The reconstruction and re- 
habilitation of defective, sick individuals is a job for our entire com- 
munity. It is not one which can be avoided by the simple means of 
ejecting those whom we find unpleasant. The marriage of the immi- 
grant and of the United States is presumably one premised on sincerity 
on the part of both and it is marriage for better or for worse. 

Now as to point No. 3. 

C. Inequality between native-born and naturalized citizens: Dis- 
tinctions between native-born and naturalized citizens in our immigra- 
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tion laws must be eliminated as contrary to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion. The naturalization process should insure that before a person 
is naturalized, he is genuinely attached to the governing principles of 
this country. Thereafter, certificates of naturalization should not be 
canceled, save upon a showing of fraud. 

The stamp of a free and secure society is its abjuration of all forms 
of limited citizenship. Our courts have declared that under our Con- 
stitution a naturalized citizen stands on an equal footing with a native- 
born citizen, in all respects save, of course, eligibility for the 
Presidency. They have explicitly rejected the notion that “the 
framers of the Constitution, intended to create two classes of citizens, 
one free and independent, one haltered with a lifetime string attached 
to its status.” 

Now as to point No. 4. 

DP. Opportunity for appeal and review: The core of the American 
system of justice is that each person shall be accorded a fair hearing. 
Public Law 414 fails to accord to immigrants or aliens the necessary 
judicial protection which accompanies the concept of fair hearing by 
omitting any provision for a statutory board of immigration appeal 
and a visa review board. To prevent prejudice, arbit ‘ariness, or 

caprice in the award of visas, and in the grant of the all-important 

opportunity for immigration, we urge legislation or legislative pro- 
vision for the establishment of a visa review board empowered to 
review and reverse consular decisions to issue or deny visas and a 
statutory board of immigration appeals. Measures addressed to these 
objectives will surround the immigration process with the protection 
and safeguards it merits. 

Now in conclusion: The eloquent affirmation of the Declaration of 
Independence that “all men are created equal” expresses the cardinal 
democratic belief that all persons are to be regarded as equally capable 
of intelligence, freedom, and social usefulness; that every individual 
can claim the right to be judged on his merits. The immigration 
policy enacted in 1924 was a repudiation of that doctrine, for it as- 
serted that persons in quest of the opportunity to live in this land were 
to be judged according to breed like cattle at a country fair and not 
on the basis of their character, fitness, or capacity. 

This Commission has a significant opportunity to recommend the 
shaping of our immigration and naturalization laws so that they may 
better conform to American ideals and experience, which require equal 
treatment of all persons and the fullest guaranties of basic civil lib- 
erties. In the light of our knowledge and aspirations and indeed in 
the light of the needs of the Nation, the national ori igins quota system 
and the cone ept of penal deportation must be abolished and the internal 
administration of our immigration processes must be improved. Our 
immigration and naturalization laws must be purged of every taint of 

racial, religious, and ethnic discrimination. Nothing less than this 
is worthy of a freedom-lovi ing people. 

Mr. Chairman, I have concluded. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. I have just one question. 
You mentioned that immigrants who came here “are not here on con- 
signment,” and that although an alien should be punished for a wrong 
he commits, like : any citizen, nevertheless that punishment should not 
also carry with it what you referred to as the penalty of “banishment.” 
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Would you call it banishment when the alien who chooses to remain 
here and chooses not to become a citizen of the United States com- 
mits an offense against the laws of the country where he has chosen to 
remain as a guest? 

Rabbi Kramer. I understand what you are asking me. I under- 
stand what you are saying. I am not familiar with the technicalities 
of either the laws pertaining to aliens or the laws pertaining to those 
who have become naturalized as citizens of the United States. 

It seems to me that on a broad base, that an offense against America 
is an offense against America whether it is made by a native-born 
citizen or naturalized citizen, or whether it is made by an alien who 
has been after due processes of law and after those safeguards which 
American institutions have provided for the admission of immigrants, 
that the same laws ought to pertain to all of them, even to the alien 
who has not chosen to become a citizen of the United States, for what- 
ever the reason may be, after a certain period of time. 

The Cuarrman. But he chooses to remain here and accept the hospi- 
tality of this country, maybe to prosper here, but to remain a citizen 
of the country from which he came. Now I just don’t quite follow 
you when you say that a deportation order that violates the hospitality 
of the country that he has voluntarily chosen to accept, that that is 
banishment or punishing him to a degree not necessary, and you put 
him in the same class as a native-born citizen or naturalized citizen. 
I don’t follow that. 

Rabbi Kramer. I am thinking of the Biblical injunction that there 
should be one law for both a native-born, as well as the stranger in 
your midst. Now I am interpreting the “stranger” in the Bible a little 
more broadly than most people, perhaps. But the word “stranger” 
as used in the Bible in my interpretation is an individual who even 
lives as an alien in a country without having applied for citizenship. 

The Cuatmman. Yes, but you do that, you follow the Bible, and 
there is one law. But, suppose he chooses to violate that law, what 
then ¢ 

Rabbi Kramer. Then he should be punished the same as a native- 
born citizen, both for the good of the citizen and for the good of the 
country. 

The Cuatrman. There is nothing in the Bible that enjoins anybody 
to compel you to keep a stranger in your midst who violates the laws 
of your country. 

Commissioner Harrison. Now the chairman may be getting over 
into another field. It may be a wise policy—and I have heard it advo- 
cated by the Attorneys General of the United States—that all aliens 
we admitted should be required to make a choice at the end of a given 
number of years, and then either become citizens or else depart. That 
is a large policy question in itself. 

But are you saying that you would not differentiate between the 
alien who admitted or was admitted for permanent residence and 
admitted legally and admitted without fraud, that you would not 
distinguish between that person 2 years after his admission or 10 years 
after his admission ? 

Rabbi Kramer. That is right. Thank you very much for clarifying 
my statement. 

The Cruarrman. Thank you for appearing. Your other prepared 
statement will be inserted in the record, 
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(The prepared statement of Rabbi Simon G. Kramer follows :) 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the following organizations: The 
Synagogue Council of America, which includes rabbinic and synagogal groups rep- 
resenting the three wings of Jewish religious life in this country as follows: Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis; Rabbinical Assembly of America ; Rabbini- 
eal Council of America ; Union of American Hebrew Congregations ; Union of Or- 
thodox Jewish Congregations ; and the United Synagogue of America ; and Jewish 
community relations organizations, both national and local, which are engaged in 
programs to foster interreligious and interracial amity in furtherance of the prin- 
ciple that all men are to be dealt with justly and equally in total disregard of race, 
creed, religion, or ancestry. These organizations, affiliated in the National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, include the American Jewish Congress, the 
Jewish Labor Committee, the Jewish War Veterans of the United States, Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations and 27 local Jewish councils throughout the 
United States, including one regional council in the Southwest, embracing parts 
of three States, two State councils in Minnesota and Indiana, and local councils in 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, Calif.; Akron, Ohio; Baltimore, Md.; 
Boston, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Essex County, N. J.; Hartford, Conn.; Indianapolis. Ind. ; 
Kansas City, Kans.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Milwaukee, Wis.; New Haven, Conn.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Rochester, N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo. ; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Washington, D. C.; and Youngstown, Ohio. 

This statement is addressed to an appraisal of the general assumptions upon 
which our immigration system is built and from which its major inadequacies 
derive, rather than to a detailed résumé of each of its specific faults. The hear- 
ings and congressional debates on the McCarran-Walter immigration bill per- 
mitted private agencies, at least partially, to express criticism of individual sec- 
tions of the present law and the McCarran-Walter measures which have since been 
enacted as the immigration and naturalization law of 1952 and which will become 
effective on December 24 of this year. Because of the failures of the last Congress 
those criticisms remain tragically in point. At the same time, much of the dis- 
cussion in this field has tended to obscure consideration of basic immigration 
principles. Recent proposals have been in the nature of cosmetic legislation 
aimed, like cosmetic surgery, at patching and prettying an essentially unsound 
condition, without appreciably changing its underlying character. We have be- 
come so preoccupied with a strategy of tinkering that we have lost sight of the 
fact that concepts lying at the heart of our immigration system are incredibly 
out of joint with the knowledge and needs of our time and with the hopes and 
beliefs of the vast majority of the American people. 

These concepts may be grouped, as is done in this statement, under the fol- 
lowing headings: National origins quota system, deportation, inequality between 
native-born and naturalized Americans, and opportunity for appellate review. 

The organizations which join in this presentation have no special private cause 
to plead, they have no special self-interest in the improvement of our immigra- 
tion laws save that of Americans concerned with the reformulation of basic laws 
to accord with democratic principle. It is a tragic fact that such betterment 
neither primarily nor directly will redound to the benefit of prospective Jewish 
immigrants or to the special advantage of the Jewish community in this country. 
More than 6 million Jews in Europe were exterminated in Nazi gas chambers and 
concentration camps; another 3 million remain irretrievably locked behind the 
iron curtain with no foreseeable prospect of fight. The remnants of world 
Jewry are largely scattered islands steadily shrinking in size, mostly destined 
for migration to Israel. Our concern with immigration laws is of a different 
character. 

Immigration laws crystallize and express a society’s basic human values. They 
deal with our relationship with people other than our immediate neighbors. Such 
laws affirm the degree of our acceptance or rejection of the essential quality of all 
human beings. They codify our prejudice or our freedom from prejudice. They 
reveal the measure of correspondence between our professed ideals and our 
practices. In our endeavor to increase this measure of correspondence, it would 
be unintelligent and profligate deliberately to blind ourselves to the body of social 
and scientific knowledge and experience we have acquired since 1924. The many 
urgent problems of migration and resettlement now demanding immediate solu- 
tion prohibit continued indulgence in artificial respiration of the phobias, fears, 
and phantasies of some 25 or 50 years ago. Concepts like the national origins 
quota system or deportation have hardened over the years until they have come 
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to be regarded as somehow sacrosanct and immutable. Since 1924 we have main- 
tained by default a method for the selection of immigrants and for the treatment 
of aliens and naturalized Americans which flies arrogantly in the face of every- 
thing we know and have learned, and which stand as a gratuitous affront to the 
peoples of many regions of the world. The welfare of this country and its people 
requires that we put aside our palliatives and half-way measures and that we 
come to grips with those fundamental central provisions of our immigration laws 
which have been a source of national embarrassment in the conduct of attitude 
from one of suspicion to one of welcome. Immigration is not only a humanitarian 
gesture. It expresses our national need for manpower to maintain the strength 
and vigor of our economy. We must recast our thinking and begin looking upon 
the immigrant as a dignified human being who should be made to feel at home 
and permitted to take his place among us without subjection to unending ordeals, 
tests, and challenges. If we are to meet our responsibilities justly, we must stop 
daring the immigrant to get here and start inviting him to come. 


A. NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYSTEM 


In brief, the national origins formula adopted in 1924 and employed ever since, 
admits a total of approximately 150,000 people a year and except for nations of 
the Western Hemisphere fixes maximum quotas for each country. Quotas range 
from 100 to 65,000 and each country’s quota is based on a percentage of persons 
of that national origin resident in the United States in the year 1920. 

Under present quota allocations over 70 percent of the number of visas avail- 
able annually are allotted to natives of northern and western European countries, 
In the years 1910-14 immigration from southern and eastern Europe was more 
than four times as large as that from northern and western Europe. Yet under 
the permanent quotas of the 1924 act five times as many immigration quotas are 
assigned to northern and western Europe as are allotted to eastern and southern 
Europe. 

The national origins formula was no legislative accident. The end of World 
War I brought with it an intensified demand for sharp limitations upon immi- 
gration. The quest for normalcy which dominated the time was associated with 
the rise of isolationism and of antipathy toward the peoples of Europe and the 
rest of the world. Rumors were widespread that the United States would soon 
be inundated by a flood of new immigrants from a devastated Europe. Restric- 
tionists pointed to the arrival of 802,228 immigrants in the fiscal year of 1921, 
65.3 percent of which came from southern and eastern Europe, as proof that 
literacy tests and other comparable tests of personal physical, mental, and moral 
qualification, failed to achieve a lessening of the flow of new immigration. These 
arguments were strengthened and made persuasive in the atmosphere of a severe 
postwar recession and the emergence of the bigoted Ku Klux Klan as a political 
foree. 

Congress thereupon quickly passed the first quota act of 1921 limiting immigra- 
tion to an annual total of approximately 350,000 and setting a ceiling to the 
number of any nationality admitted at 3 percent of the foreign-born persons of 
that nationality who resided here in 1910. The 1921 act, however, was drawn 
only as an emergency, makeshift measure. Not until 1924 was the national 
origins formula enacted and our quota system placed on a new and permanent 
basis. 

Even cursory review of legislative debate in 1924 discloses that the authors of 
the quota plan deliberately, carefully, and consciously contrived to encourage 
immigration of the English, French, Irish, Germans, and other western Euro- 
peans and to discourage all other immigration. Resting upon a theory com- 
pounded of bigotry and ignorance they argued that persons of other national 
origins represented inferior biological stocks and possessed ethnic qualities mak- 
ing them unassimilable. The pages of the Congressional Record of those days 
reflect an intense preoccupation with race and blood, a preoccupation which today 
would seem monstrous. A report was submitted by Dr. Harry Laughlin, ap 
pointed in 1922 by the House Committee on Immigration to study the biological 
aspects of immigration and reportedly cited during debate by those who favored 
the national origins formula. The Laughlin report asserted : 

“Our outstanding conclusion is that making all logical allowances for envi- 
ronmental conditions which may be favorable to the immigrant, the recent immi- 
grants (southern and eastern Europe) as a whole present a higher percentage 
of inborn socially inadequate qualities than do the older stocks. * * * The 
differences in institutional ratios by races and nativity groups found by these 
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studies represent real differences in social values, which represent, in turn, real 
differences in the inborn values of the family stocks from which the immigrant 
springs.” 

Senator Reed, who introduced the national origins formula into the Senate and 
who then served as chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration, reveal- 
ingly declared during hearings on the immigration bill conducted by his committee 
that: “I think most of us are reconciled to the idea of discrimination. I think 
the American people want us to discriminate. * * * Our duty is to the 
American people and we owe no duty to be fair to all nationals.” 

At the time of its adoption, there was no misunderstanding on anyone’s part 
as to the significance and objectives of the national origins formula. <A vigorous 
minority report of the House committee bluntly named the national origins plan 
for what it was and condemned it for imposing an arbitrary and adventitious 
test out of keeping with national policy: 

“The obvious purpose of this discrimination, however much it may now be 
disavowed, is the adoption of an unfounded anthropological theory that the 
nations which are favored are the progeny of the fictitious and hitherto unsus- 
pected Nordic ancestors, while those discriminated against are not classified as 
belonging to that mythical ancestral] stock. No scientific evidence worthy of con- 
sideration was introduced to substantiate this pseudo-scientifie proposition. It is 
pure invention and the creation of a journalistic imagination.” 

Then, as now, the national origins formula was founded on the dual premise 
that racial strains other than those which might roughly be grouped as Anglo- 
Saxon have a contaminating effect upon the people of this country. And, 
secondly, that the non-Anglo-Saxon groups comprise an indigestible lump in the 
life stream of our community, detrimental if not fatal to the creation of a 
distinctively American tradition. 

Were it not for the continued support accorded the national origins plan and 
were it not for the shocking statements made by supposedly knowledgeable men 
on the floor during debate on the McCarran-Walter bill, one would assuredly 
think it unnecessary in this day and age to elaborate the point that from a 
scientific view, doctrines of Nordic or Anglo-Saxon ancestry are sheer undiluted 
hokum. Because of these statements, however, and at the risk of needlessly 
reiterating truisms, it should again be recorded that the unanimous testimony of 
physical anthropologists is that the concept of a “pure race” is nothing more 
than an abstraction, bearing no concrete relation to the real world. No pure race 
‘an be found in any civilized country. Racial purity is restricted at best to 
remnants of savage groups in isolated wildernesses. The present races of man 
have intermingled and interbred for so many thousands of years that their 
genealogical lines have become inextricably confused. The concept of race is at 
the most a zoological device whereby indefinitely large groups of individuals of 
more or less similar physical appearance and approximately similar hereditary 
background are classified together for the sake of convenience. In the words of 
Prof. Ashley Montagu, “not one of the great division of men is unmixed, nor is 
anyone of its ethnic groups pure * * * all area mixture.” 

Moreover, even conceding for purposes of classification the existence of sep- 
arate and distinct races, there is no proof whatever that mental capacity, moral 
sensibility, or cultural achievement are a function of race. It is evident to the 
scientist, if not to the legislator, that each racial type runs the gamut from 
idiots and criminals to geniuses and statesmen. And, no racial type produces a 
majority of individuals at either end of the scale. So far as is known there are 
no racial monopolies either of human virtues or of vices. 

Scientific study and social experience have surely withered these racist fictions 
with the finality of an atomic blast. It is paradoxical that America, which prides 
itself on its loyalty to the dictates of scientific knowledge and discovery, should 
continue to base so significant a portion of its legal and legislative structure on 
foundations thoroughly and irrevocably exploded by scientific finding. 

Recognizing the stupidity of alleging a biological ranking among racial groups, 
some restrictionist spokesmen have attempted instead to stress the value of the 
national-origins formula as expressing the ease with which the various peoples 
submit to cultural assimilation. Setting aside for a moment the question of 
cultural homogeneity as a desirable national objective, it is worth pausing to 
examine a few of the old wives’ tales that have evoived in this connection. 

The allegation that the new immigrants from southern and eastern Europe de- 
press wage levels and resist unionization is answered by the rise of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union 
and other trade union organizations which have brought about a stabilization of 
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employment conditions and industries into which newer immigrants flow. Lastly, 
the frequent allegation that southern and eastern Europeans have tended to 
congregate in cities is an obvious distortion of the fact that urbanization is a 
characteristic of modern industrial life, by no means confined to immigrants. 
Mechanization of farms has led to a shift of population to urban centers. More- 
over, insufficient emphasis has been given to foreign colonies as stepping stones 
to assimilation. In time immigrants from such colonies tend to distribute them- 
selves generally throughout America. Analysis of available statistics indicates 
that since 1910 immigrants from southeryg and eastern Europe have not concen- 
trated in urban areas to a greater extent than other groups. 

The national-origins quota system incorporates into law a network of un- 
founded estimates of cultural assimilability. It wholly disregards the phe- 
nomenon of cultural change. It assumes, for example, that our national institu- 
tions bear the stamp of a particular nationality in the same proportion that per- 
sons of that national descent bear to the whole population. But cultures are 
not amenable to such analysis any more than plants, animals, or humans can 
be viewed as a result of a simple addition of the chemical compounds they 
absorb. The vast developments which have taken place in American life 
throughout our history are not the mechanical result of simple additions from 
elements of immigrant cultures but rather the evolution of a new and distinc- 
tive culture in response to the demands of a new environment. 

To use but one illustration, the new German quota that will come into effect 
under the McCarran law is 25,814. It is the second largest in size ranking 
after that of Great Britain and Northern Ireland (65,361). Quotas for Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey are 5,645, 308, and 225, respectively. This discrepancy can 
find no warrant in the theory that it results in the selection of immigrants 
from countries whose traditions, languages, and political systems are akin to 
ours. It would be absurd to claim that the Germany which twice precipitated 
the world into war, which was warped by Nazi propaganda for more than a 
decade prior to 1933 and molded by 12 years of Nazi powers, is culturally 
closer to America than Italy, Greece, or Turkey. And if Germany is closer, is 
the degree of propinquity SO times greater than in the case of Greece, 4 times 
greater than in the case of Italy, and 115 times greater than in the case of 
Turkey? 

That northern and western Europeans adjust to American life better than 
eastern and southern Europeans is a baseless assertion. Those who inisist upon 
assimilation by the obliteration of all foreign traits with the utmost speed 
and thoroughness have ignored the development and enrichment of our cultural 
life which has accrued from the adaptation of ideas and customs of European 
or other origin. As Prof. Franz Boas has said: “The social resistance to 
Americanizing influence is so weak that it may rather be regretted that we 
profit so little from the cultural heritage of the immigrants than that we 
should fear their modifying influence upon American thought and sentiment.” 

America’s richness has not been merely our material resources, amply en- 
dowed though we are. It has been, even more, our diversity of peoples and 
cultures and our unique ability to fashion a creative national unity out of that 
diversity. That has proved to be our strength as well as our richness. Total- 
itarianism carries within itself the seeds of its own destruction through the 
mechanical uniformity it seeks to impose, for imposed uniformity must ultimately 
result in social and human degeneration. Uniformity can emerge not only 
from legal or physical coercion, but as a result of rigidly limiting the human 
resources On which we should be free to draw. The “American type” has not 
been nourished at a single fount; it has drawn from many springs, and it 
must continue to draw from many springs if it is to be enriched—indeed, if it 
is to remain healthy. 

The failure of successive legislatures to expunge the national origins system 
from our statutes has resulted in the retention of a series of preferences, 
priorities, bars and prohibitions which stamp a seal of inferiority upon per- 
sons of other than Anglo-Saxon origin. For all of its highly advertised purging 
of racism from our-immigration laws, closer inspection of the McCarran law. 
Public Law 414, reveals that it contains such provisions as the section estab- 
lishing the “Asia-Pacific triangle’ (sec. 202 (b)) limiting annual immigration 
from countries in that area to a maximum of 100 a year, with no reference to 
any formulas or figures and with no rationale save that of antipathy to persons 
coming from that part of the world. 

Indeed, the new law is so thoroughly immersed in racist feeling that for 
persons deriving from the “Asia-Pacific triangle” usual procedures are exactly 
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reversed. Country of birth for this group is made irrelevant and the fact of 
racial ancestry becomes the single important criterion upon which admissibility 
depends. A native Englishman, even one of whose parents derived his ancestry 
from China, Japan, Korea, or other countries within the so-called Asia-Pacific 
triangle is not permitted to enter this country under the ample British quota ; 
he is compelled to seek admission under the limited quota of 100 for the Asia- 
Pacific country. Public Law 414 thus imposes an inescapable onus upon some 
racial groups, never to be avoided no matter to what ends of the earth their 
members may travel. Negro immigration, in like fashion, is carefully restricted 
by denying certain dependent areas in the West Indies, for the first time, the 
right to use quotas belonging to the mother country. Moreover, quotas under 
Public Law 414 continue to be premised upon the 1920 census, a device clearly 
intended to freeze if not paralyze the composition of our population. Be- 
cause those areas of the world whose peoples are most urgently in need of re- 
settlement and most deserving of assistance have among the lowest of the quotas 
and because these quotas are in almost every case oversubscribed for years to 
come, our present immigration laws are more ironic than helpful. All of these 
inequities, along with a host of others, would be removed at one stroke with the 
elimination of the quota system. 

In support of the national-origins system it is frequently urged that given the 
need for some quantitative restriction of immigration, there exists no other feas- 
ible method of apportionment. Surely, human ingenuity is not so feeble. To 
claim that the existing discriminatory and arbitrary scheme is just because no 
other alternative can be devised is to confess to an extraordinary lack of imagi- 
nation. Without, by any means, exhausing the alternatives the following changes 
in the method of apportionment might be suggested : 

(1) Selection on the basis of individual merit. Ideally this would be most 
desirable. Practically, it may be doubted whether scientific testing has yet 
reached the point of accurately predicting which of two qualified visa applicants 
would make a better resident of the United States. 

(2) Distribution of visas on a first-come, first-served basis with preferences, 
for relatives of citizens or legal residents, and victims of racial, religious, or 
political persecution and those who possess special skills. Existing laws set 
minimum qualifications for admission. Those who are physically, mentally, or 
morally unfit may not enter. There is thus reasonable assurance that those who 
do qualify for entrance are sound human beings. It is perfectly practicable to 
control the annual issuance of visas from Washington. The present large British 
quota of over 65,000 is currently being administered on a first-come, first-served 
basis. There is no reason this count not be done for the over-all quota. The 
advantages of the system of course lie in its simplicity, the abolition of the dis- 
criminatory bias of the national-origins formula and the increased opportunity 
for obtaining persons with needed skills through broadening the geographical 
sources of immigration. Moreover, emergency situations could be handled by 
Executive order creating special priorities within the nonpreference class. 

Abolition of the national-origins quota system does not necessarily entail in- 
creasing the number of immigrants to be admitted yearly. We are speaking here 
not of the size of the loaf but to the evenness and wisdom of the slices. It should 
be noted, however, that once the waste intrinsic in the national origins plan is 
eliminated, there will ensue an automatic increase in the number of persons 
eligible for admission. At present, for example, Great Britain is allowed almost 
half the available visas and yet, year after year, it fails to use more than a smail 
percentage. The remaining visas now are lost. Under a plan which looks toward 
the personal qualifications of the individual rather than to the extraneous fact 
of his place of birth, we could be assured of maximum use of the yearly visa 
allocation. 

(3) Utilization of a flexible system of apportionment by administrative deter- 
mination. Once the national-origins quotas are dropped, it would be possible to 
establish an administrative or executive commission to fix annual quotas taking 
into account numerous factors such as individual and national need, mental and 
physical ability, family status or special skills. This Commission’s determina- 
tions would be based upon the absorptive capacity of our economic and social 
system and would allow periodic readjustment of the total to be admitted each 
year. There is nothing hallowed about the 150,000 annual visa figure. Nor is 
there any reason ever to fix a final immigration ceiling to remain in effect for all 
the time. The dangers of permitting apportionment of visas by a commission lie 
in the possibility that inadequate or improper congressional standards and lack 
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of opportunity for review of administrative determinations would permit the 
Commission to allocate quotas in conformity with its own prejudices, or the 
prejudices of other special groups rather than with individual merit and national 
needs. However, possibility that an illiberal agency might thus exploit this 
opportunity to reduce annual immigration could be preciuded by establishing 
the present figure of 150,000 annual visas as a minimum. We would then have 
a firm floor and a flexible moving ceiling which could be made responsive to our 
domestic economic health and to our responsibilities abroad. 

We are, of conrse, cognizant of the problem of refugees and surplus popula- 
tions to which President Truman drew attention in his message to Congress last 
March 24. In our view, these dislocated peoples represent a continuing emer- 
gency which will harass the free world for many years and possibly generations 
to come. It is our conviction that this problem should not be approached on the 
basis of piecemeal emergency legislation. It is possible within the bounds of our 
permanent immigration laws to give special attention to distressed areas by 
increasing the total number of immigrants to be admitted annually and be reserv- 
ing a substantial priority within that number, for persons who are persecutees or 
refugees. The world situation urgently requires that the national origins system 
be eliminated. Once this is accomplished we are then equipped to meet emergency 
needs within the framework of a just, humane, and flexible immigration system. 


B. DEPORTATION 


The concept of deportation as employed in our basic immigration laws is not 
less in need of drastic revision. The present law stands in flat opposition to 
the principle that once a person is admitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence, he should have the privilege of remaining in this country unless 
his immigration was based on fraud or illegal entry. Deportation used as a 
penalty is inhumane and medieval. It frequently punishes persons entirely 
innocent, such as members of the immediate family of the deportee. An alien 
who does wrong should be punished for his wrong the same as a citizen but the 
punishment should not carry with it the additional penalty of “banishment.” 

Immigrants who come to this country are not here on consignment. Those 
persons who pull up their roots and rearrange their lives to come to the United 
States under our laws and under a system of qualifications which we draw and 
which we administer are entitled to believe that once here they will be allowed 
to remain and that they will be dealt with justly and equally. This of course 
does not imply that they are not to be penalized or held fully accountable for 
their crimes or their mistakes. It does mean that they are not to be assessed 
with penalties higher in degree or in character from those imposed on native 
Americans for like acts. 

We must admit to a measure of responsibility for persons entering this coun- 
try from the moment they disembark. Immigration is a profound experience. 
It entails the breaking up of preexisting ties and the reconstruction of a whole 
life. Immigrants who fail are as much our problem as native Americans who 
fail. The immigration system must not be made to bear a burden properly 
residing in our economic institutions, our communities and neighborhoods, or 
in our schools. It is much too easy a solution to slough off responsibility simply 
by sending the alien back where he came from, rather than recognize our own 
implication in his failure. . 

The United States Supreme Court has asserted that loss of the right to remain 
in the United States, technically not a criminal penalty, nevertheless partakes 
of the nature of such penalties and in most cases imposes an even more serious 
injury. Deportation usually entails the breaking up and separation of the family 
unit. Innocent dependents who remain behind are the prime sufferers when the 
head of the family and the sole source of income and livelihood is expelled. 

Compounding of penalties for immigrants has no basis in American life. 
Theoretically all persons who reside within our borders are entitled to identical 
treatment. And, indeed, it is a radical and dangerous practice to initiate a system 
of caste among our residents. No one denies that those who intiailly obtain entry 
into this country illegally or by virtue of deceit or fraud should not be entitled 
to capitalize on their duplicity and should be made deportable. With the sole 
exception of fraudulent entry, we must concede tenure to immigrants once they 
have been admitted permanently, otherwise liberty is a meaningless term. Elim- 
ination of the notion of deportation as a penalty would initiate a sinzle system 
for the punishment of wrongdoers and would compel our courts and our adminis- 
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trative bodies to bring practice into line with theory and grant to all persons 
within our borders equal standing under our laws. 

Public Law 414 completely departs from this principle. Under that law immi- 
grant culpability for a variety of acts, many of them minor, inexorably results 
in deportation. Thus, the new law permits expulsion of an alien who becomes a 
publie charge even though at the time of his entry there was no reason to believe 
or anticipate that he would encounter financial or employment difficulties (sec. 
241 (a) (8)). Immigrants thus are made to bear the brunt of inadequacies and 
faults inhering not in themselves but in our domestic conditions, 

Similarly, Public Law 414 permits deportation of any person who is institu- 
tionalized in a mental hospital within 5 years of entry even though his illness 
failed to manifest itself prior to his arrival in the United States (sec. 241 (a) 
(3)). Provisions which deal more harshly with persons suffering from mental 
conditions than with those who are physically ill have little validity or justifica- 
tion in what is presumably an era of enlightened medicine. 

Still another section of MeCarran’s law provides that in addition to regular 
criminal penalties, and after their sentences have been completed, aliens con- 
victed of crimes involving moral turpitude, in some cases no matter for how 
many years they previously have been resident of the United States, are made 
deportable (Sec. 241 (a) (4)). In a comparable provision, where an alien 
has violated one of a group of Federal laws, the Attorney General is empowered 
to deport the alien in the event he finds him to be “an undesirable resident,” a 
term obviously lacking in precision and definiteness and inviting administrative 
abuse (sec. 241 (a) (17)). 

We hold no brief for the criminal, the wrongdoer, the narcotics users, the sub- 
versive, or the alien who seeks through immoral means to obtain personal ad- 
vantage. At the same time we recognize that this country is necessarily im- 
plicated in his actions. The criminal alien represents a menace, but it differs 
in no discernible character, quality, or degree from the menace represented by 
the criminal native-born. The reconstruction and rehabilitation of defective, 
sick individuals is a job for our entire community. It is not one which lies 
within the province of the immigration system. It is not one which can be 
avoided by the simple means of ejecting those whom we find unpleasant. The 
marriage of the immigrant and of the United States is presumably one premised 
on sincerity on the part of both and it is marriage for better or for worse. The 
use of deportation as a means of coercing conformity or of inflicting extra- 
judicial punishment is a repudiation of the principle of equality. 


©. INEQUALITY BETWEEN NATIVE-BORN AND NATURALIZED CITIZENS 


Distinctions between native-born and naturalized citizens in our immigration 
laws must be eliminated as contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. The 
naturalization process should be so devised as to insure that before a person 
is naturalized, he is genuinely attached to the governing principles of this coun- 
try. Thereafter, certificates of naturalization should not be canceled, save 
upon a showing of fraud. 

The stamp of a free and secure society is its abjuration of all forms of limited 
citizenship. Our courts have declared that under our Constitution a naturalized 
citiz¢n stands on an equal footing with a native-born citizen, in all respects 
save eligibility for the Presidency. They have explicitly rejected the notion that 
“the framers of the Constitution intended to create two classes of citizens, one 
free and independent, one haltered with a lifetime string attaching to its status.” 
The naturalized citizen, being invested with all the rights of citizenship, has been 
held no more responsible for anything he may say or do, or omit to say or do, 
after assuming his new character, than if he were born in the United States. 

This guaranty of equal rights to naturalized Americans is not a doctrine 
recently come by or lightly held. It is of the very fabric of our history. Chief 
Justice Marshall long ago definitively declared that a naturalized citizen be- 
comes “a member of the society, possessing all the rights of a native citizen and 
standing, in the view of the Constitution, on the footing of a native. The Con- 
stitution does not authorize Congress to enlarge or abridge those rights. The 
simple power of the national legislature is to prescribe a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation, and the exercise of this power exhausts it, so far as respects the indi- 
vidual” (Osborne v. United States Bank, 22 U. 8S. 738,827). The grant of Amer- 
ican citizen is not a partial grant and it is not a grant upon a condition sub- 
sequent. 
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Finally, Public Law 414 reenacts those sections of the Nationality Act of 
1940 which expatriated naturalized Americans merely because of residence 
abroad for a period of 5 years or more while permitting native Americans to 
remain away indefinitely, without loss of penalty. The State Department re- 
peatedly has testified that in its opinion these provisions bear no reasonable 
or perceptible relation to our national interest. The expatriation statutes 
symbolize the suspicion felt toward the alien, and the unjustifiable rigorous 
standards of conduct demanded of him. If our professions or equality are to 
be seriously regarded, all grants of preferential treatment of the native-born, 
whether direct or indirect, must be erased from the body of our law. 


D. OPPORTUNITY FOR APPEAL AND REVIEW 


The core of the American system of justice is that each person shall be 
accorded a fair hearing. Public Law 414 fails to accord to immigrants or 
aliens the necessary judicial protection which accompanies the concept of fair 
hearing by omitting any provision for a Board of Immigration Appeals and a Visa 
Review Board. Even more, it explicitly denies opportunity for further inquiry to 
any alien who may appear to the examining officer to be excludable under 
paragraphs 27, 28, and 29 of section 212 (a), relating to subversive classes 
(sect. 235 (c))—a discretion that is contrary to normal democratic procedures. 
Where the exclusion is for security reasons, and it is deemed vital to protect 
the Government's sources of information, it is imperative that the alien, at least, 
be accorded a chance, in accordance with normal standards of American justice, 
to plead his side of the story and bring any witnesses he may desire. Further, 
it is necessary that the existing nonstatutory Board of Immigration Appeals be 
retained and made statutory, and that the existing procedure be retained, 
whereby appeal may be made to the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation from a decision of a lower official to exclude an alien, and from the 
latter’s decision, if adverse, to the Board of Immigration Appeals. The Board 
of Immigration Appeals should be written into the law and not remain at the 
merey of administrative decision. 

Under present law, consular officials have an absolute right to deny issuance 
of a visa, and there is virtually no means whereby an interested American citizen 
or organization may obtain a hearing to put in question the correctness of the 
action of the consul. While the Department of State may require a report of the 
counsul, final discretion lies with the latter, the Department’s participation 
being limited to an advisory opinion. To prevent prejudice, arbitrariness, or 
eaprice in the award of visas, and in the grant of the all-important opportunity 
for immigration, we urge legislative provision for the establishment of a Visa 
Review Board empowered to review and reverse consular decisions to issue or 
deny visas. Such Board should provide an opportunity for an American citi- 
zen or organization interested in bringing an alien to this country to appeal 
on his behalf. Measures addressed to these objectives will surround the immi- 
gration process with the portection and safeguards it merits. 


CONCLUSION 


The eloquent affirmation of the Declaration of Independence that ‘all men 
are created equal” expresses the cardinal democratic belief that all persons are 
to be regarded as equally capable of intelligence, freedom, and social usefulness, 
that every individual can claim the right to be judged on his own merits. The 
immigration policy enacted in 1924 was a repudiation of that doctrine, for it 
asserted that persons in quest of the opportunity to live in this land were to be 
judged according to breed like cattle at a country fair and not on the basis of 
their character, fitness, or capacity. 

This Commission has a significant opportunity to recommend the shaping of 
our immigration and naturalization laws so that they may better conform to 
American ideals and experience, which require equal treatment of all persons 
and the fullest guaranties of basic civil liberties. In the light of our knowledge 
and aspirations and indeed the needs of the Nation, the national-origins quota 
system and concept of penal deportation must be abolished and the internal 
administration of our immigration processes must be improved. Our immigra- 
tion laws must be purged of every taint of racial, religious, and ethnic descrimi- 
nation. Nothing less than this is worthy of a freedom-loving people. 


25356—52——_8 
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STATEMENT OF LESTER GUTTERMAN, -REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE AND THE ANTI-DEFAMATION 
LEAGUE OF B’NAI B’RITH 


Mr. Gurrerman. My name is Lester Gutterman, my address is 507 
Clavain Avenue, Mamaroneck, N. Y., and I speak for the American 
Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith. 

I have a prepared statement which I wish to submit for the record, 
since it would take longer to read it than the allotted time. I would, 
however, like to make a prefacing remark, with your permission. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. I must warn you, however, that 
your time will be necessarily limited, in view of the number of wit- 
nesses who yet remain to be heard this afternoon. 

Mr. GutrermMAn. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, I 
speak for the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith and the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, established in 1906 “to prevent the infraction 
of the civil and religious rights of Jews in any part of the world.” 
Both organizations are dedicated to preserving this way of life, with 
their origin being a concern for persecution and discrimination against 
Jews. But as time has gone on the idea of preserving this way of 
living has been the major activity of both organizations. I find my- 
self in the very enjoyable position of not being what is commonly 
termed the “dog in the manger,” for the simple reason that the reser- 
voir of potential Jewish immigration from abroad has been substan- 
tially diminished in the last 10 or 15 years, and everything we say is 
predicated on the kind of immigration policy this Nation should have 
with regard to all immigrants. 

I might comment about several false notions concerning immigra- 
tion. The first is that by having quotas that we limit immigration, we 
limit the number of additions from our population. Nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth, because with an unlimited or free quota from the 
Western Hemisphere, that nation could very easily be flooded with a 
number of eae who do not have such a restriction. 

Then there are the usual misconceptions concerning housing and 
jobs. The success of this country and its progress has been consistent 
with its ratio of immigration, and at the time of its greatest achieve- 
ment and greatest success it had correspondingly its greatest number 
of immigrants. 

There are a certain number of false misconceptions concerning 
crimes; and one statistic might demonstrate the fallaciousness of that 
false impression better than any other. I think our criminal inmates 
of foreign-born comprise four and a fraction percentage, whereas 
immigrants in this country comprise over 6 percent of our population. 

The birth rate being what it is and the death rate having decreased, 
in 1 year the increase from births in this Nation far surpass or at least 
equals the number of immigrants taken in the country in excess of it. 

We come to the conclusion that our quota laws are not limitations 
upon immigrants but rather limitations on non-western-hemispheric 
immigration. We have given this a great deal of thought insofar as 
our foreign policy is concerned. It is part and parcel of both civil 
rights and foreign policy, for the simple reason ‘hen we have legisla- 
tion that is exclusive in character it affects the feeling of nations we 
want to be our allies, and anything excluding this tends to affect these 
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people in a manner whereby'they will not become our allies at this 
time of our greatest need. 

As far as the numerical differences in those allowed entry in this 
country, it is fixed on a fallacious base. If there are a certain number 
of immigrants allowable a year, we have only received about 65,000 
ofthema year. This does not include those who have left these shores 
and have returned for one reason or another. 

But this complex situation reduced to its simple equation, where you 
will allow 60,000 Englishmen and a very few thousand Italians, would 
give the impression to the rest of the world that for every 1 Italian 
permitted to come into this country we would prefer to have 12 more 
Englishmen. I say that within itself is an offense to the nations of 
this world. 

Under the Displaced Persons Act, we find that under the mortgaging 
of quotas there are Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, which for the next 
century on the very small quota that they have, that very small one, 
for the next 50 to 100 years is cut right in half, of those that are 
allowable. 

There are other things that are discriminatory. One has to do with 
Negroes, and one has to do with Asiaties. 

One of the favorable things had to do with the granting of minimum 
quotas permitting a hundred per year from the various Asiatic nations. 
At the same time there is aluisiet a direct slap in the face of these 
Asiatic nations, when it is remembered that the McCarran-Walter Act 
provides that any person, regardless of where he is born, “who is 
attributable by so much as one-half of his ancestry” to races indigenous 
to the Asiatic-Pacific triangle, shall be chargeable to the small quota 
for that area. 

As far as colored persons are concerned, it is definitely discrimina- 
tory, because prior to the passage of the McCarran-Walter Act, British 
West Indies and Jamaica were charged to the British quota which is 
in excess of 60,000, whereas right now they are limited to 100. These 
policies in our estimation make it impossible to combat Soviet charges 
that we consider nonwhites, who comprise two-thirds of the world’s 
population, as inferior and second-rate stuff. 

We have certain recommendations to make, in appraising proposals 
to revise immigration laws. It is necessary to consider what changes 
best serves the interests of the United States, and we find that there 
are three main features to our immigration laws. The first concerns 
persons who may be harmful to this country, such as criminals, sub- 
versives, et cetera. The second, that of-immigrants permitted to enter 
in any year. ‘Fhe third is a system of racial and national exclusions 
and preferences by which quotas are assigned to some lands and denied 
to others. I am not going to elaborate on that because I imagine this 
Commission has learned an awful lot. 

We believe that the national-origins quota system is racist and 
undemocratic. Implicit in it is an evaluation along racial lines of the 
comparative worth of individuals. For example, it says that a person 
of Anglo-Saxon derivation is worth at least 13 times as much to the 
United States as a person of Italian derivation. It seeks to maintain 
the racial composition of our country in terms of a—first—a fixed 
norm, even though our country has grown great as the open-arm recip- 
ient of millions of persons from outside our borders. It assumes that 
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the racial composition of a nation’s population should be made rigid 
and that it does harm to a nation to permit its population to undergo 
the normal changes which time and the flow of people bring about. 
This contradicts the basic principle of American democracy, “that ar. 
individual is to be judged solely on his own accomplishments and not 
on the basis of the racial group to which he belongs. 

For these reasons we are convinced that the national- -origins quota 
system must be done away with. It may be difficult, even if possible, to 
find a perfect substitute for this system. But one substitute that we 
consider is one of the policy of “first come, first served.” This has many 
difficulties. A major danger may be that it becomes the foreign policy 
of a particular country to encourage the immigration of a proportion- 
ate population so that with this encouragement its particular citizens 
will enjoy an advantage over other countries where the same policy 
does not exist. 

Another plan is to follow the first-come, first-served policy except 
that visas would be issued only in response to applications received 
from American citizens for the admission of their relatives or friends. 
It is apparent that is not right, because the American citizens abroad 
would have a terrific advantage. 

Still another system would be to set a maximum figure to be ad- 
mitted each year and to divide that number up in proportion to the 
existing unsatisfied registered demand for visas by qualified immi- 
grants as evidenced through applications filed with the American 
consuls in each country. 

Zach of the foregoing plans has serious difficulties. Some are open 
to the danger that a few highly populous countries will preempt most 
of the visas available. Each would result in a terrific administrative 
burden resulting from a race by would-be immigrants to be first in 
applying at the consulates in their countries. 

It was a recognition of the racism and unfairness implicit in the 
national-origins quota system that led organizations such as ours to 
meen the “proposal contained in the Humphrey-Lehman immigra- 

tion bill, to pool unused quotas. We felt that the pooling of unused 
quotas w ‘ould make additional visas available to would-be immigrants 
badly in need of assistance. We were concerned at the unconscionable 
waste of visas resulting from failure to use fully the large English and 
Irish quotas. At the same time we supported pooling of unused quotas 
because that necessarily involved some breaking down of the structure 
of the national-origins quota system. 

Another item of our consideration is the Visas Review Board. It is 
our contention that our consuls throughout the world have unlimited 
power, without anything to interfere, not even the right of review or 
right of appeal. We take exception to any one man having such 
power. 

Another item is deportation. We have considered deportation the 
equivalent of banishment, which in medieval times was the worst sort 
of punishment meted out—and I am not unmindful of your questions 
of Rabbi Kramer concerning banishment. I should like to quote some 
words of Justice Douglas in a recent case when he said : 

Banishment is punishment in the practical sense. It may deprive a man and 
his family of all that makes life worth while. Those who have their roots here 
have an important stake in this counrty. Their plans for themselves and their 
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hopes for their children all depend on their right to stay. If they are uprooted 
and sent to lands no longer known to them, no longer hospitable, they become 
displaced, homeless people condemned to bitterness and despair. 


We urge that deportation be used with cireumspection. 
We have several recommendations to make, three of them. I would 
like to give them briefly. 


The Cuatran. Is that all set forth in your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Gurrerman. Yes sir. 

The Cuarman. I am afraid that we will not be able to hear further 
from you since your alloted time is more than used up. However, your 
whole prepared statement will be inserted in the record. Iam grateful 
to you for taking the trouble to appear here and prepare that statement. 

Mr. Gutrerman. Thank you. 


(The Peper statement of Mr. Lester Gutterman on behalf of the 


American Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith follows: ) 


STATEMENT ON AMERICAN IMMIGRATION PoLIcy BY LESTER GUTTERMAN FOR THE 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE AND THE ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B'NAI 
B’RITH 


PURPOSE OF APPEARANCE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith welcome this oppor- 
tunity to present their views on American immigration policy. 

The American Jewish Committee, established in 1906 “to prevent the infrac- 
tion of the civil and religious rights of Jews in any part of the world,” has been 
closely concerned with the questions of immigration for the 46 years of its 
existence. In addition to its concern for the persecuted Jews of other countries 
who yearned to come to the United States because of its tradition of freedom 
and succor for the oppressed, the American Jewish Committee has always held 
it a matter of prime importance that the immigration legislation of the United 
States be in keeping with the heritage of freedom, equality, and opportunity 
which has made this country great. 

B'nai B’rith, founded in 1848, is the oldest civic organization of American 
Jews. It represents a membership of 300,000 men and women and their families. 
The Anti-Defamation League was organized in 1913, as a section of the parent 
organization, in order to cope with racial and religious prejudice in the United 
States. The program developed by the league is designed to achieve the fol- 
lowing objectives: To eliminate and counteract defamation and discrimination 
against the various racial, religious, and ethnie groups which comprise our 
American people; to counteract un-American and antidemocratice activity; to 
advance good will and mutual understanding among American groups; and to 
encourage and translate into greater effectiveness the ideals of American 
democracy. As an organization of immigrants and descendants of immigrants 
it has always been concerned with preserving and strengthening the policies of 
freedom on which our country is based. It has fought to preserve our demo- 
cratic country as a haven of refuge and a beacon of hope for the oppressed 
and persecuted of the world. Hence it has always sought a democratic and hu- 
mane immigration policy and fair treatment of new Americans. 

Our concern with immigration is not prompted by any narrow Jewish need, 
but by consideration of the general well-being of our country. Unlike the situa- 
tion that prevailed during the past quarter century, when the economic—and 
later, the very physical—survival of most Jews of Europe depended on hold- 
ing ajar the doors of America, in the last 2 years the European reservoirs of 
potential Jewish emigration have been substantially diminished. We are and 
always have been aware that our immigration policies and practices are of vital 
importance in preserving the health of our democratic American society, and 
play a major role of our country’s leadership in the maintenance of a stable 
world order. Our objectives should be maintaining of America’s tradition of 
welcome to newcomers; adherence to the principle of nondiscrimination on 
grounds of race, creed, or national origin; the protection of the rights of all of 
our citizens, whether native-born or naturalized, as well as of our resident aliens; 
and the preservation of our standards of fair judicial process. 
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FALSE NOTIONS ABOUT IMMIGRATION 


Even though restrictive immigration laws work against the best interests of 
the United States, they have been tolerated because of certain misconceptions 
that were once widely held by Americans but are now thoroughly discredited. 
One such misconception is the idea that our quota laws put a fixed limit on the 
total number of immigrants who may come into this country, and thus make it 
impossible for the United States. to. be flooded by new immigrants. This is not 
the case. In allowing natives of the Western Hemisphere to enter quota-free, 
our present laws theoretically make it possible for many millions of immigrants 
lawfully to enter the United States during any year. It is important to note 
that notwithstanding conditions of poverty, hardship, and tyranny under which 
millions of these potential immigrants are living today, only a handful accept 
our open invitation to migrate. The fact is that most people in other countries 
of the Western Hemisphere do not want to leave their homes. Most people in 
foreign lands grow up and die in the locality where they were born. An immi- 
grant is a person whose passion for freedom or self-improvement is so strong that 
it overbalances the inertia that keeps most people rooted to the place where 
they were born. 

Another mistaken impression is that immigrants, by increasing the population, 
take up housing, jobs, and business opportunities which would otherwise be avail- 
able to those already in this country. Actually, the opposite is true, since an 
increasing population expands the national economy and increases the number of 
jobs and houses available. 

Under the present quota formula, the population increase due to immigration 
is almost imperceptible anyway and the constructive influence it could have has 
therefore been negligible. As has been pointed out repeatedly, the actual number 
of quota immigrants arriving in our country each year is far less than the maxi- 
mum of 154,000 available under existing immigration laws. From 19380 to 1947, 
inclusive, the number of immigrants coming to the United States has averaged 
only 60,868 per year, and if the figures for net immigration are used (subtracting 
returning immigrants and other persons emigrating from the United States) only 
83,520 per year. This latter figure represents about one-fortieth of 1 percent of 
our population. 

Far greater increases in population result from the fluctuations in the birth 
rate. For instance, the lowest number of births since 1924 was in 1933, when 
2,290,000 children were born in the United States. The high year was 1947, when 
3,908,000 were born. The difference, 1,618,000, was more than the total number 
of immigrants entering our country in the last 18 years. These figures show the 
insignificance, in terms of population growth, of immigration. 

Our quota laws must therefore be viewed for what they are, not as limits upon 
the total number of immigrants, but rather as efforts to limit non-Western Hemis- 
phere immigration. As a matter of fact, our quota law was first enacted during 
a wave of reaction against everything European. It came at a time when the 
Ku Klux Klan was at the peak of its power and it represented the high-water 
mark of narrow isolationism in our country. American public opinion and both 
of our major political parties have repudiated the irrational antiforeignism of 
the 1920's. It is time that we cast aside the fruit of that narrow nationalism, 
our quota system. 

We are happy to note that both major political parties agree that this out- 
worn anti-immigration philosophy should no longer be reflected in our laws. The 
Democratic Party platform adopted July 24, 1952, says that “the solution to the 
problem of refugees from communism and overpopulation has become a perma- 
nent part of the foreign policy of the Democratic Party.” It promises “con- 
tinued aid to refugees from communism and the enactment of President Truman’s 
proposals for legislation in this field” and pledges “continuing revision of our 
immigration and naturalization laws, to do away with any injustice and unfair 
practices against national groups which have contributed some of our best 
refuge with us * * *,.” 

The Republican Party speaking through General Bisenhower said before the 
American Legion on August 25, 1952: “We must tell the Kremlin that never shal! 
we desist in our aid to every man and woman of those shackled lands who seeks 
refugee with us * * *,” 


THE ECONOMICS OF IMMIGRATION 


We turn now to the question of the impact of immigration upon the national 
standard of living. Immigration has enriched our Nation economically and could 
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continue to enrich it. With the expansion of our technology and tbe fuller devel- 
opment of our national resources, the need is for an ever-growing labor force. 
The basic determinants of the Nation’s capacity to produce are its labor supply 
and consumer demand. Whether in peace or in war, our most precious resource 
is manpower. 

Immigrants have always played a major role in this process of industrial 
diversification. A region populated by people with identical background may 
easily become a one-crop or one-industry or even a one-party region. 

Immigrants have pioneered the organization of many of our industries. John 
August Udden, a Swedish geologist, was chiefly responsible for the opening of 
the Texas oil fields. Albert Arent, a German metallurgist, did pioneering work 
in exploring the mining possibilities of the Rocky Mountains. Herman Frasch, 
a German, developed the oil-refining process and the extraction of sulfur. Lucas 
Petrou Kyrides, a Greek, made other important contributions to industrial 
chemistry. 

We must not forget that the newcomers to our country are not only workers, 
but consumers too. Every pair of hands that comes to our shores is accompanied 
by a mouth to feed and a body to clothe. Immigrants furnish effective demand 
for goods and services as well as a supply of them. As immigrants raise their 
economic status, they develop a higher rate of consumption. As high-level con- 
sumers, they create an additional impetus to economic progress. 


THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE WORLD'S POPULATION 


Without a sizable immigration, the United States will chance losing its demo- 
graphic position in the world. While the population of this country, according 
to the most expert forecasts, appears headed for a short-term slow growth and 
then for ultimate decline, the population of Asia and the Soviet Union are 
increasing at a rapid rate, with no sign of a slackening in sight. 

The rapid increase of population experienced in the United States since the 
outbreak of World War II is believed to be merely a transitory phenomenon 
resulting from the unusually high birth rates brought about by war condi- 
tions; evidence of a sharp fall in the birth rate is already beginning to appear. 
The most reliable population forecasts indicate that the low rates of human re- 
production which lead to an ultimately declining population may be with us 
within the next two decades. 

It is important to note that, without immigration, the population of the United 
States will increase by about 10 percent from 1950 to 1970 and that the popula- 
tions of England and Wales and of France will fall; the net population increase 
of these 3 countries will be less than 9,000,000. At the same time, the popula- 
tion of Soviet Russia will increase by almost 50,000,000, a rise of almost 25 per- 
cent in the two decades. Great increases are also likely for China and India. 
The political, military, cultural, and economic implications of such population 
shifts must be taken into account in any reformulation of United States immi- 
gration policy. 

It may be possible to find Malthusians who advocate all steps necessary, includ- 
ing governmental action, to reduce the population of the United States. But 
whatever be the extremes to which the advocates of governmental control of pop- 
ulation may go, one fact is clear: With a stationary or declining population, our 
economic system will face many hazards. Gunnar Myrdal, an eminent Swedish 
economist, enumerates the following consequences of such a situation: Increased 
risk of investment, a decline of investment in production, a decline in demand for 
capital goods, a decline of agriculture, and free enterprise giving way to social 
planning. Furthermore, a declining population burdened with a huge public 
debt, such as this country now has, faces prospects of a rising tax rate with its 
inevitable drag on full production and consumption. In brief, declining popula- 
tion will have a twofold result. First, it will give the United States a relatively 
weaker voice in the councils of the world from year to year. Secondly, declining 
economic opportunities will entail larger and larger Government invasions of 
fields still left to private enterprise. Thus, while the United States comes, year 
by year, to have less to say about international affairs, the individual American 
citizen will, so long as these population tendencies prevail, come to have less and 
less to say about his own economic and domestic affairs. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF FOREIGN POLICY 


There is widespread conviction among statesmen of both political parties that 
the most effective way to fight the world Communist menace is to win over the 
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support of the peoples suffering under Soviet tyranny, and that this goal can be 
achieved only if these peoples are assured of the generous and sympathetic 
concern of the American people for their well-being. 

It is submitted that this objective is impossible of fulfillment under the present 
immigration law of this country. This goal could not be implemented under the 
law that obtained during the quarter century since the passage of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, and much less so under the McCarran-Walter Omnibus Immi- 
gration Act, adopted on June 27, 1952, over the President’s veto. By enacting 
this law, Congress not only rejected the opportunity to improve our immigration 
policy but instead adopted a measure confirming the inequitable national-origins 
quota system and, in addition, introducing a series of new and even more restric- 
tive practices. 

Our present law provides for the admission of a maximum of approximately 
154,000 quota immigrants annually. Of these, over 65,000 are assigned to the 
United Kingdom, 26,000 to Germany, nearly 18,000 to Ireland, and the remaining 
share of less than 50,000 is divided among all the other countries of the world. 
Compared to the large British, German, and Irish quotas, the quotas of the very 
countries in Eastern Europe, which we hope some day to see liberated from the 
stranglehold of the Soviet yoke, are insignificant : Czechoslovakia 2,858; Estonia 
115; Hungary 865; Latvia 235; Lithuania 383; Poland 6,488; Rumania 293. 

Meager as these quotas are, the actual number of those whom we will admit 
from these countries is even less because in passing the McCarran-Walter Act, 
Congress declined to agree to the urgent suggestion made by many groups to 
eliminate from the law the charges against future quotas resulting from admis- 
sions under the Displaced Persons Act in 1948. As a result, one-half of the quotas 
of these eastern European countries will be unavailable well into the next 
century: Latvia until the year 2,274; Hstonia till 2,146; Greece until 2,013; 
Hungary, 1,985; Lithuania, 2,087; Poland, 1,999: and Rumania, 2,008. 

Furthermore, the current law retains the provision which prohibits transfer 
to other countries of the unutilized portions of the larger quotas. For example, 
in the period 1930-48, only about one-quarter of the total available quota numbers 
was used, mainly because a large part of the British and Irish quotas were left 
unused. 

Under these circumstances, how can we expect potential dissidents to risk 
their lives in the effort to escape their oppressive rulers? What incentive do 
we offer them other than languishing as unwelcome refugees and displaced 
persons in the insecurity of Germany or other European countries? 

But our problem is not alone to win the sympathy of the peoples of the iron 
curtain countries. It is also to retain the good will and support of the inhabitants 
of the free nations of the world. We must join with other nations to help 
alleviate the difficult social and economic situation in such countries as Greece 
and Italy where the pressure of population against resources has created a 
situation of great seriousness, calling for substantial emigration from those 
countries to the more fortunate countries in the Western Hemisphere and Aus- 
tralia. Yet, how can we under the restrictions of our immigration law make a 
contribution to the solution of these problems, when we assign to Italy the tiny 
annual quota of 5,770 and to Greece the infinitesimal quota of 305? 

One of the arguments used in defense of the McCarran-Walter Act is that for 
the first time it establishes minimum annual quotas of 100 for the various Asian 
countries whose natives had hitherto been flatly excluded from immigration to 
the United States. True, this was a desirable step,-but it was accompanied by a 
provision which discriminates by conferring an inferior status on any person 
“attributable by as much as one-half of his ancestry” to races indigenous to the 
Asia-Pacific zones. Such persons, no matter where they are born, are made 
chargeable to the quota of their Asian “ancestry.” 

To keep Asia from falling prey to the lure of communism, we must retain the 
goodwill of the colored peoples of the world. What reaction can we expect from 
these peoples to a law which attaches an unfair stigma to Asiatic ancestry and 
which also reduces drastically the entry of colored immigrants from Jamaica 
and other British colonies in the West Indies? Under previous law, these could 
use the always undersubscribed British quota of 65,000. Now under the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act they are limited to a maximum of 100 visas annually. 

Such policies make it impossible effectively to combat the Soviet charges that 
we consider non-whites, who comprise two-thirds of the world’s population as of 
inferior and second-rate stock. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 


In appraising proposals to revise our present immigration laws it is necessary 
to consider, not only what changes would best serve the interests of the United 
States as a whole, but also how far those changes would conform to the attitudes 
of that part of the American public which is seriously concerned about immi- 
gration problems. 

There are three basic features of our immigration laws, and public attitudes 
toward these three features have varied so much that it may be misleading to 
speak generally of liberal or illiberal attitudes on each of these three points. 

The three main features of our present immigration laws are: (a) the principle 
that persons who may be harmful to our country, such as criminals, subversives, 
diseased, are absolutely excluded; (&) the principle of limitation of the number 
of immigrants permitted to enter the United States in any year; and (c) the 
system of racial and national exclusions and preferences by which quotas are 
assigned to some lands and denied to others. 

As for the first of these principles, the right we have to exclude undesirables, 
we think that it has the solid support of American public opinion, and that 
while particular grounds for exclusion may need to be modified in detail from 
time to time, in the light of changing circumstances, no legislation that ignores 
or weakens this principle is likely to receive serious congressional consideration. 
Americans quite properly insist that immigrants be good human material. 

The second of these principles, the idea of a numerical limitation upon the 
total volume of immigration in the United States, was an outgrowth of the 
isolationist and know-nothing thinking of the early 1920's. We wanted to wash 
our hands of Europe and Europeans. We rejected the Treaty of Versailles, the 
League of Nations, and the World Court; we built tariff walls against European 
goods; and we told Europeans that we did not want more than a handful of 
them to come to America in any year. 

During the past quarter of a century, that attitude has been profoundly modi- 
fied. Not only have opinions changed on the whole problem of “isolationism,” 
but more specifically that part of the American public that has given serious 
thought to immigration problems has begun to doubt the value of any blanket 
numerical limitation upon European immigration. The time is close at hand 
when reconsideration of the principle of total limitations will be in order. 

The third principle of our immigration laws, the principle of racial and na- 
tional exclusions, and preferences, has been repudiated by every decent Amer- 
ican. The principle of racial preference came to be recognized after 1933, as 
Hitlerism. It is diametrically opposed to our Declaration of Independence 
which proclaims that all men are created equal. Even the McCarran-Walter 
Act which has been sharply criticized by many groups throughout the country 
for its restrictive and backward-looking features, gives grudging acceptance to 
the public wish to rid our immigration policies of racism. Indeed, it was to 
a large extent on the basis of the provision eliminating the bar against the im- 
migration and naturalization of Asiatics that Senator McCarran made his 
spurious appeal for support of the bill. 

Even the economists, conservationists, and birth-controllers who are worried 
about increases in our population, through immigration or otherwise, do not 
undertake to justify our crazy-quilt of racial and national exclusions and 
preferences. Ethnologists now recognize that the basis of our present quotas in 
a “biological, anthropological and ethnological * * * investigation into the 
birth of ancestors of those resident in the United States in 1920” is a scientific 
absurdity. Particularly absurd was the reliance upon English-sounding names 
to prove the English ancestry of most of our population. 

We believe that the national origins quota system is racist and undemocratic. 
Implicit in it is an evaluation along racial lines of the comparative worth of 
individuals. For example, it says that a person of Anglo-Saxon derivation is 
worth at least 13 times as much to the United States as a person of Italian 
derivation. It seeks to maintain the racial composition of our country in terms 
of a fixed norm, even though our country has grown great as the open-arm 
recipient of millions of persons from outside our borders. It assumes that the 
racial composition of a nation’s population should be made rigid and that it 
does harm to a nation to permit its population to undergo the normal changes 
which time and the flow of people bring about. This contradicts the basic princi- 
ple of American democracy, that an individual is to be judged solely on his own 
accomplishments and not on the basis of the racial group to which he be 
longs. 
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For these reasons, we are convinced that the national origins quota system 
must be done away with. The next question is, What system shall be used 
in its stead? It is possible to suggest many alternatives. Undoubtedly you 
probably hear many advanced in the course of your hearings and delibera- 
tions. Each will have advantages as well as disadvantages. It may be diffi- 
cult, even impossible, to find a perfect substitute for the national origins quota 
system—one acceptable to all groups and having no serious problems of ad- 
ministration. We believe the goal is to find the substitute which is most con- 
sistent with our democratic principles, most helpful to our domestic economy 
and which contributes most to our national, domestic and foreign policy. 

One obvious substitute is the first-come, first-served program. This has many 
difficulties. A major danger is that much or all of the number of visas set aside 
to be made available to immigrants may be taken over by citizens of one country. 
This would be especially likely to be true if one country abroad, as an aspect of 
its foreign policy, undertook to “encourage” its citizens to emigrate to our shores. 
Under this plan all quotas would be completely eliminated. The number of immi- 
grants to be admitted would be determined each year. Then visas would be 
issued in the order of filing for application of visas in Washington. 

Another plan is to follow the first-come, first-served policy except that visas 
would be issued only in response to applications received from American citizens 
for the admission of their relatives or friends. This plan, too, would be open, 
though less so, to the evil just mentioned. In addition, it would be unfair in 
that it would arbitrarily bar immigrants who can find no sponsors here, and 
would thereby foreclose the kind of new seed immigration which many demo- 
graphers feel is a necessity for our country. Furthermore, it would result in 
the exclusion of many of those refugees fleeing from persecution abroad who have 
most thoroughly demonstrated their attachment to democracy and who, by most 
standards of justice, are entitled to admission to our country. 

Still another system would be to set a maximum figure to be admitted each 
year and to divide that number up in proportion to the existing unsatisfied regis- 
tered demand for visas by qualified immigrants as evidenced through applications 
filed with the American consuls in each country. 

Hach of the foregoing plans has serious difficulties. Some are open to the 
danger that a few highly populous countries will preempt most of the visas avail- 
able. Each would result in a terrific administrative burden resulting from a race 
by would-be immigrants to be first in applying at the consulates in their countries. 

It was a recognition of the racism and unfairness implicit in the national 
origins quota system that led organizations such as ours to support the proposal 
contained in the Humphrey-Lehman immigration bill, to pool unused quotas. We 
felt that the pooling of unused quotas would make additional visas availabie to 
would-be immigrants badly in need of assistance. We were concerned at the 
unconscionable waste of visas resulting from failure to use fully the large English 
and Irish quotas. At the same time we supported pooling of unused quotas 
because that necessarily involved some breaking down of the structure of the 
national origins quota system. 

Now at last we are in a position where we can discuss the basic policy problem. 
We have considered the alternatives to the national origins quota system men- 
tioned above and are concerned with their shortcomings. We have reached no 
definite conclusion but as of now we are tending to think along the following 
lines: Its main feature is that it would have flexibility as to the over-all number 
of quota immigrants to be admitted each year. A system which achieves such 
flexibility would permit expeditious handling of emergency arising out of the mass 
flight of refugees from behind the iron curtain, mentioned by President Truman 
recently. 

Our plan would provide for the establishment by law of a National Immigra- 
tion Policy Commission, whose members would be partly selected from the House 
of Representatives and United States Senate, and partly appointed by the 
President. This Commission would be charged with making a continuous study 
of demographic trends in our country, and of the amount of immigration which 
our country needs and can absorb. This Commission then would.set the maxi- 
mum number of immigrants to be admitted to our shores in each calendar year. 
In so doing the Commission would be required by law not to set a maximum 
number lower than 300,000—two-tenths of 1 percent of our total population—nor 
to set it higher than a number fixed by law as the highest number of immigrants 
this country can absorb each year under the most advantageous circumstances. 
The number set by the Commission for each year within these limits would be 
in addition to those who come from the Western Hemisphere, who are not subject 
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to any numerical limitation under existing law. This exception which was based 
on the good-neighbor policy, is still highly desirable and should be maintained. 

The law would set forth the factors which the Commission would have to take 
into consideration in setting the annual ceilings on quota immigrants. I would 
like to mention tentatively some of these factors without making the listing too 
exhaustive : 

1. The demand for immigration visas in each country by qualified bona fide 
applicants for immigration registered at our consulates in that country. 

2. The extent of our economic and military commitments in the various 
countries. 

3. The impact of a particular quota on the implementation of our foreign policy. 

We believe that a plan based on these ideas would be vastly superior to the 
present national origins system. It would have the great advantage of flexibility 
thus enabling us to adapt our immigration policy to the fast-changing conditions 
of the world, and it would make the true interests of the United States the 
determining factor in our immigration policy, rather than the doctrine of racial 
superiority, which is the basis of the present system. 


VISA REVIEW BOARD 


Let me now deal with another feature of our immigration law which we be- 
lieve needs revision. I am referring to the fact that the present law leaves 
the decision as to whether a person is qualified for immigration to the absolute 
discretion of the United States consuls abroad without any possibility of appeal. 
The issuance of an immigration visa may, in many cases, be a matter of life 
and death for the applicant. Refusal of a visa may condemn the applicant, 
at best, to a life of perpetual homelessness and, at worst, to capital punishment or 
life imprisonment behind the iron curtain. Therefore, consuls, for whom, in 
many cases, dealing with immigration needs is just an incidental job, should not 
have an absolute and unreviewable power to grant or deny immigration visas. 

Even though no alien has a legal right to enter this country, nonetheless, the 
law in force provides for an orderly procedure to determine the admissiblity of 
an alien entering our country. It provides that he may appeal from the de- 
cision of the Immigration Service officer denying him admission and have his 
case reviewed. Under existing regulations, a Board of Immigration Appeals has 
been set up to deal with such appeals. There is no reason why an opportunity 
to appeal should not be also given in cases where the decision to refuse admis- 
sion is made by the American consul abroad. It is contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy to allow any subordinate official of the United States to have 
unlimited power over other persons, subject to no review. Certainly every 
American is interested in preventing American officials from engaging in arbi- 
trary and unjustifiable action against visaapplicants. Furthermore, every Ameri- 
can has a major stake in the proper operation of our immigration laws and carry- 
ing out of our immigration policies. Our interest as Americans requires that we 
strongly support the establishment of a visa review board to which persons denied 
visas by an American consul, or at least American citizens interested in their 
immigration, may appeal. The existence of such a visa appeal board would not 
only be a safeguard against arbitrary decisions by a consul, but it would also 
insure uniformity in the application of the immigration laws by American con- 
suls all over the world. 

DEPORTATION 


I turn now to deportation. Over recent decades there have been many de- 
portations of alien residents whose stay in the United States was believed to be 
against the public interest. We believe that the impact of deportation upon 
a resident alien and his family has received far too little consideration. It 
can hardly be denied that among the evils that may befall a person, deporta- 
tion is one of the most disastrous. It is not accidental that in medieval times 
the punishment of banishment was regarded as one of the most severe punish- 
ments, second only to the sentence of death. In describing the effect of deporta- 
tion on the person affected, one could hardly find more appropriate words than 
those used by Mr. Justice Douglas in a recent case when he said : 

“Banishment is punishment in the practical sense. It may deprive a man and 
his family of all that makes life worth while. Those who have their roots here 
have an important stake in this country. Their plans for themselves and their 
hopes for their children all depend on their right to stay. If they are uprooted 
and sent to lands no longer known to them, no longer hospitable, they become 
displaced, homeless people condemned to bitterness and despair.” 
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Certainly, deportation is a much harder punishment—to use the word in the 
nontechnical sense—than, let us say, a fine of $50 or imprisonment for a few 
days. But while the procedure to inflict even the slightest fine or the shortest term 
of imprisonment is surrounded by an elaborate system of safeguards to insure 
justice and fair treatment of the accused, no similar protection is granted to the 
person threatened with an order of deportation. Furthermore, deportation 
not only affects the person directly involved, but creates in most cases, most try- 
ing conditions of hardship for his wife and children and other dependents. 

We urge that deportation be recognized as a drastic punishment which may be 
tantamount to imprisonment or death and which, therefore, should be used with 
cireumspection and with due regard to the interest of all individuals involved. 
In other words, we urge that the law governing deportation be humanized. 

We, therefore, recommend, first, that in any future law only those situations 
should be declared grounds for deportation where the interest of the United 
States clearly requires deportation. A number of grounds for deportation con- 
tained in the present law do not stand this test. This is particularly true of 
some of the grounds for deportation newly introduced into our law by the 
McCarran-Walter Act, enacted earlier this year. For instance, a person can now 
be deported who, within 5 years after entering this country, becomes institution- 
alized because of mental disease, unless the alien can show that such mental 
disease did not exist prior to his immigration. There is no need to elaborate on 
the inhuman character of this provision. 

Secondly, we believe that the penal nature of deportation requires that depor- 
tation proceedings be surrounded by all the constitutional and statutory safe- 
guards available to those involved in criminal proceedings in the traditional 
sense. Thus, for instance, the United States Constitution prohibits ex post facto 
legislation. This prohibition under present interpretation of the law does not 
apply to deportation, since persons can be deported for acts which were not 
grounds for deportation when they arrived in the United States. 

Another example: Persons accused of a crime, even the most trivial one, can- 
not be forced to be witnesses against themselves under the United States Consti- 
tution and the constitutions of the States. The same prohibition does not apply 
to deportation proceedings. Still another example: In contrast to the various 
Federal and State penal laws the present law dealing with deportation does not 
provide for statutes of limitation with respect to a number of grounds of depor- 
tation. Therefore, a technical defect in the immigration procedure of an alien 
makes him deportable for the rest of his life, regardless of how many years he 
was a peaceful, law-abiding citizen of this country. 

Thirdly, in view of the penal nature of deportation, the Attorney General should 
be given the broadest possible authority to suspend deportation in meritorious 
eases. We are very unhappy indeed, that the discretion in this respect given to 
the Attorney General under previous immigration acts has been drastically cut 
by the McCarran-Walter Act. We believe that the law in force prior to the enact- 
ment of the McCarran-Walter Act should be restored. 

Let me point out finally that it is not only the procedure leading to an order 
of deportation which requires overhauling. The same is true of the provisions 
governing the actual carrying out of an order of deportation after it has been 
issued. The present law requires the deportee to depart from the United States 
within a given period or to make timely application for travel documents to the 
country to which he is going to be deported. Nonfulfillment of this requirement 
is a crime. Thus, the present law placed the person against whom an order of 
deportation has been issued in a cruel dilemma; either he must cooperate in 
effecting his deportation or he risks imprisonment. This situation reminds me of 
the treatment of deportees by the Nazis; they were required to aid in their 
deportation so as to create the impression that they were voluntary exiles. If 
a person has been declared deportable, it should be up to the government and 
the government alone, to carry out the deportation and there should be no com- 
pulsion on the deportee to assist in the deportation. 


NATURALIZATION AND NATIONALITY 


As far back as 1824 Chief Justice Marshall, the great legal scholar who laid 
the foundation for the role of the United States Supreme Court said in the case 
of Osborn v. Bank: 

“The naturalized citizen becomes a member of society, possessing all the rights 
of a native citizen, and standing in the view of the Constitution, on the footing 
of anative. The Constitution does not authorize the courts to enlarge or abridge 
these rights.” 
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Following the policy enunciated by Chief Justice Marshall, Justices Rutledge 
and Murphy dissenting in the case of Knauer v. United States, pointed out that 
under the Constitution there are not two classes of citizens and that the only 
difference between naturalized and other citizens is that the former are ineligible 
for the Presidency. They said, “unless it is the law that there are two classes 
of citizens, one superior, the other inferior, the status of no citizen can be 
annulled for causes or by procedures not applicable to all others.” They stated 
that the power to naturalize is not the power to denaturalize, saying: 

“The act of admission must be taken as final for any cause which may have 
existed at that time. Otherwise, there cannot but be two classes of citizens, one 
free and secure except for acts amounting to forfeiture within our tradition; the 
other, conditional, timorous and insecure becomes blanketed with the threat that 
some act or contact, not amounting to forfeiture for others will be taken retro- 
actively to show that some prescribed condition has not been fulfilled and be 
so adjudged.” 

Under our laws governing citizenship there are two ways in which one may 
become an American citizen. The first is by virtue of birth and the second by 
obtaining naturalization. But because under our present laws naturalized citi- 
zens are subjected to many disabilities from which our citizens by birth are free, 
we do in fact have two classes of citizenship. The very existence of classes or 
levels of citizenship is a detriment to democracy. 

Examples of the differences between citizens by birth and naturalized citizens 
are many. If a naturalized citizen is absent from the country for more than 
5 years he automatically loses his citizenship. If there is some technical defect 
in his naturalization originating from misunderstanding or negligence, a natural- 
ized citizen may be denaturalized. Recent statutes sponsored by Senator Mc- 
Carran add to such long-standing discriminations a number of new ones. They 
provide that citizenship may be lost by a naturalized citizen if he becomes a 
member of a subversive organization within 5 years after naturalization. 

“To lay upon the citizen the punishment of exile for committing murder, or 
even treason, is a penalty thus far unknown to our law and at most but doubt- 
fully within Congress’ power. United States Constitution, Amend. VIII. Yet 
by the device or label of a civil suit, carried forward with none of the safeguards 
of criminal procedure provided by the Bill of Rights, this most comprehensive 
and basic right of all, so it has been held, can be taken away and in its wake may 
follow the most cruel penalty of banishment.” 

We, therefore, recommend to this Commission that it consider the desirability 
of eliminating existing discriminations against naturalized citizens by making 
American citizenship, once it is acquired, irrevocable. The only exception to this 
general rule would be the revocation of citizenship acquired through the deliber- 
ate fraud of the naturalized citizen. This exception is justifiable because a 
person should not be allowed to retain benefits he has gotten through his fraud. 

Thus, we will attain that essential aspect of democracy, equality before the 
law of all citizens. Thus we shall answer once and for all the claims of totali- 
tarians that we in our country relegate naturalized citizens to the status of 
second-class citizens, If our proposal in this respect proved acceptable the result 
will be that naturalized citizens can participate in all actions of the body politic 
and can engage in political activity in this country on the same basis of citizens 
by birth. This will serve to strengthen the dedication of new citizens of our 
country to the democratic way of life. 

We realize that we have made proposals to this Commission which call for 
a radical reorientation of existing law. We realize that our proposa!s involve 
many complex problems of policy and may well give rise to many difficulties in 
application. But we are also aware that this Commission is just beginning its 
hearings and investigations. It is our hope that the suggestions we have made 
will give rise to further thought and discussion and may perhaps result in a kind 
of intellectual give-and-take which is a prerequisite to the development and 
growth of the democratic way of life. 

We ourselves plan to give further thought to the suggestions we have made 
and hope later in this Commission’s deliberations to have an opportunity to 
submit them more fully worked out, with a full discussion of the new problems 
raised by our suggestions and’ how’ these problems can be solved. It is our hope 
that this Commission’s hearings will serve to lead off a Nation-wide discussion 
of how our immigration and naturalization laws and policies measure up against 
our democratic principles and how these laws and policies can be made to con- 
form more closely to our democratic ideals. Out of this discussion we hope will 
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come a democratic, humane, intelligent and farsighted immigration and naturali- 
zation policy which will aid in building democracy, not only in our country, but 


throughout the world, to play its proper part in the elimination of want and 
fear everywhere. 


The Cuarrman. Is Dr. Empie here? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL C. EMPIE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Dr. Emrre. I am Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director, National 
Lutheran Council, 50 Madison Avenue, New York City. I am here as 
a representative of that organization. 

I have a statement which I should like to read to the Commission. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, typical I guess of 
our organization, I am restricting myself to general principles rather 
than to details, and I say here at the beginning that I am speaking not 
officially for the 4 million people in our 8 Lutheran Church bodies, for 
they themselves have not acted officially; but out of the experience of 
our organization in helping to resettle about 36,000 refugees and dis- 
placed persons in this country, and about 100,000 other displaced per- 
sons and refugees through the Lutheran World Federation in other 
parts of the world. 

I would like to relate my remarks to three personal convictions on 
this subject: First, there should be additional emergency legislation to 
provide for the entrance of a specified number of refusbes into the 
United States. 

2. Such legislation should provide for a Government operation to 
bring refugees who can qualify from countries of exit to their point of 
resettlement in the United States. 

3. Such a Government operation should afford opportunities for 
supplementary services to be rendered by voluntary agencies which are 
able and willing to function in this field. 

On the first point I believe that there should be additional emer- 
gency legislation in behalf of refugees, because unfortunately the im- 
migration law recently passed by the Congress of the United States 
does not seem to be adequately related to the realities of this point of 
history. Many of us had hoped that such would not be the case. We 
realize that the present “cold war” and period of international ideo- 
logical tension will probably last for many years to come. Therefore 
it would be ideal for our Government to incorporate provisions into 
its permanent immigration legislation which will enable the United 
States to provide its proper and fair share of resettlement opportunities 
for the tremendous numbers of this generation’s homeless and despair- 
ing families. 

However, since the new immigration law is not geared to current 
world needs, but rather is related to historical circumstances of many 
decades past, supplementary legislation is obviously required. 

We recognize that so vast a problem as that of the refugees cannot 
and should not be solved by the United States alone. It is an inter- 
national problem which must be faced cooperatively by freedom-loving 
nations which adhere to basic moral principles. Many refugees must 
be resettled in the lands into which they were forced or to which they 
fled preferring destitution to slavery. Other countries in the world 
have living space available for large numbers of refugees, and in fact, 
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need the contributions to their national lives which highly skilled and 
cultured persons from Europe can render. On the other hand, the 
United States also needs to receive a proper proportion of these ref- 
ugees. Among several reasons, I should like to stress two: 

First, the refusal to open our doors would be a staggering blow to 
the strength of our moral leadership in the current ideological world 
struggle. America in the past generations has symbolized in all places 
of the world the fact that freedom and tolerance and the unity of 
peoples of all racial backgrounds are obtainable. Directly or indi- 
rectly we have inspired people to fight tyranny and to struggle for 
basic human rights at the risk of their lives. We have been quick to 
condemn in others their perpetuation of racial distinctions and tradi- 
tional prejudices. We are prone to parade before the world the high 
ideals pursued by the founders of our Republic. It seems clear, there- 
fore, that unless we practice what we preach we shall lose the respect 
and the confidence of those upon whose support we depend in the strug- 
gle for a free world. Democracy cannot survive apart from basic 
moral foundations guaranteeing personal dignity and human rights 
which an irresponsible majority cannot vote away. But such funda- 
mental principles lose much of their meaning if they are applicable 
only to those who managed to get past the Statue of Liberty before 
the doors were slammed shut. ‘Those who are current victims of in- 
justice or oppression need to know that America is their friend not: 
only at a distance and not only on the basis of mutual objectives of 
security, but also by virtue of the fact that all men are brothers under 
God and that, therefore, according to our highest traditions, we shall 
give them equal treatment on the basis of their needs. I repeat that 
we cannot be expected to assume more than our “fair share” of this 
burden, but it is unthinkable that we should not accept at least that 
much ! 

Second, I am convinced that well qualified and carefully screened 
refugees have something to offer us which we vitally need. It is trite 
to say that the genius of America is a combination of the strength and 
insights of immigrants from many lands. What is not always so 
clearly recognized is the fact that since the sharp drop in the number 
of immigrants coming to this country in recent years, Americans have 
been more apt to live in a world of their own and have thus deprived 
themselves of continuing sources of direct information about how those 
in other parts of the world feel and think. At no time of our history 
have we needed these insights so much as at the present time. I am 
aware of the fact that many refugees coming to this country spend 
much of their time inciting antagonism and seeking revenge upon 
their former oppressors in an unbalanced way. Further, I am keenly 
aware of the need for careful screening to prevent subversive elements 
from entering our population through the front door. These problems. 
we must and can solve. On the other hand, no one fully understands 
the dangers of communism until he has suffered under its strangulating 
control. In addition, differences of language and tradition are almost 
insuperable until bridges be formed where a meeting of minds can take 
place. The success of the United Nations and the attainment of world 
peace depends upon this constant process of interpretation and sharing 
of insights and experiences. This cannot be done alone by visitors go- 
ing abroad or coming to our shores for short periods of time. The num- 
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ber of refugees suggested to enter the United States under emergency 
legislation is relatively small oT to the natural increase of our 
population from year to year. Yet, I am convinced that such immi- 
grants would make an important contribution to our national life and 
international understanding. Since the quota system of the present 
immigration law does not provide in sufficient number for all of the 
ethnic groups involved at this juncture of history, only emergency 
legislation can fill the gap. 

I should like to make clear at this point that I am referring only to 
the needs of refugees whose number and circumstances create a con- 
dition which breeds desperation and becomes dangerous to us all. It is 
clearly an emergency. We are equally aware of the serious problem 

caused by the pressures of surplus populations in many parts of the 
world. Surplus populations, however, are not created by cold wars 
nor are they emergency matters in the same sense. The problem has 
existed for generations and will continue for generations and therefore 
should be considered carefully in connection with our permanent immi- 
gration policies. For these reasons we do not support emergency leg- 
islation in regard to surplus populations. And. should such emer- 
gency legislation for the admission of such refugees be enacted we be- 
lieve that it should be a Government financed and Government admin- 
istered on People are natural assets. They create wealth and 
they pay taxes. The only basis upon which their admission is proper 
is that thereby the interests of our country are served. On this basis, 
whatever expense is involved should be met by public funds, since the 
contributions these people will make in the future will be to our total 
national life and resources. 

The recent legislation to admit displaced persons and refugees un- 
fortunately depended upon the resources of voluntary agencies for its 
effectiveness. I think it is accurate to say that most voluntary agen- 
cies have consumed the bulk of their available resources and reserves 
for this purpose during the resettlement operation of the past 3 years, 
and are not able to continue on this basis in the future. Whether or 
not they are able, we believe that it is improper to ask them to finance 
and implement any program which might be authorized. From our 

American point of view it does not seem sound that only those immi- 
grants should be brought to the United States who have organizations 
with adequate staff and funds to bring them here. This would not 
give equal opportunity, regardless of race or religion, to those who 
seek entry, nor would it provide for the most wholesome method of 
settling refugees in the United States. It w ould seem to turn a Gov- 
ernment operation into a sectarian program, in the process of which 
the scramble for places and the solicitation for funds produces un- 
wholesome competition and tensions. If it was proper under previous 
legislation for Government funds to provide transportation to the port 
of entr y, it is equally proper for the Government to take the immigrant 
to his new home and to see that he becomes established there. To 
penalize a refugee financially because he settles in Texas or Seattle 
instead of in New York makes no sense at all, particularly when it 
has been our general policy to urge resettlement in the less populated, 
rural section of the country. 

At the same time this Government financed and administered pro- 
gram should afford opportunities for supplementary services by 
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voluntary organizations. It is an undeniable fact that the process of 
assimilation into American life is a difficult one. On the local level, a 
man’s closest contacts are made through community and religious 
organizations. Up to this point an impersonal Government agency 
can function adequately and efliciently; from this point on the per- 
sonal element enters in. Our American way of life being as it is, it 
is preferable that voluntary agencies rather than Government agen- 
cies pick up the responsibility and carr y iton toa successful conclusion. 
I believe that voluntary agencies generally regard themselves as hav- 
ing an obligation at this point and are willing | to direct large amounts 
of funds and the skilled attention of trained workers to serve new 
immigrants in this way. Many of them are also equipped to render 
supplementary services in the camps overseas and at the ports of entry. 
Such a working relationship between a government and voluntary 
agencies is wholesome and proper. 

In conclusion, permit me to observe again that I believe the sug- 
gestions made above are valid from the point of view of the self- 
interest of the United States and do not merely represent a personal 
opinion based solely on religious convictions. Ideas and ideals are 
the most powerful things in life. Not all powerful ideals are good. 
The Nazis and Communists have demonstrated that some powerful 
ideas are bad. The confidence of the world in moral leadership of 
America can be retained only if that moral leadership is consistently 
good. These proposals in regard to emergency legislation for refugees 
are related to the consistency of the American way of life at its 
best. 

Recently I asked a European why so many of his countrymen were 
critical of the United States which obviously had done so much to 
help war-torn Europe since the war, while they had relatively little 
to say about the shortcomings of the Russians. His reply ran like 
this: “You can’t criticize the Russians for not being moral or merci- 
ful, for they don’t pretend to be either. Our contacts with the Rus- 
sians have been distasteful and costly. We take it for granted that 
we prefer the American way of life. But we expect a lot of the 
Americans, because they do profess to be moral and merciful, and 
they stand before the world as a symbol of freedom and justice. We 
criticize you so much because we are desperately eager for you to live 
up to your own ideals and in that way to inspire the rest of the world 
to believe that such ideals are really attainable and worth fighting for.” 
[t seems to me that his comment ‘has a direct bearing upon this sub- 
ject which we have been discussing and in effect upon any other mat- 
ter in which our great country faces its international responsibilities. 

May I add personally that my ancestors came to this country in 
1708 as Huguenot refugees from Europe. We owe this beloved land 
a debt we are ever seeking to repay. 1 trust that America will never 
lose faith in herself, in her strength, and in her traditions, in such a 
way that she shall cease to be the haven of hope and the new world 
of opportunity that she has been down through the years for mil- 
lions of other families like my own. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Dr. Empie, would you care to expand on your 

early observations on the emergency program that you were speaking 
of and the regular immigration law? 
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Dr. Empre. Yes, if I understand what you mean. 

We were hopeful that since this period of tension and cold war seems 
to be an indefinite one—I have said repeatedly I don’t expect to see a 
time of real peace as long as I live—that it need not be handled in the 
future emergency in a piecemeal fashion. It doesn’t make much sense. 
Therefore we hoped that adequate provision would be made in emer- 
gency legislation brought ee the last Congress that would pro- 
vide adequately for the present needs of refugee groups in countries 
which do not have adequate quotas under the present system. We were, 
like many others, disappointed in that hope. And since that hope has 
been disappointed we aes reverted to the support of emergency legis- 
lation. Last year we were not enthusiastic about it, hoping that the 
contrary would eventuate. 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. What would be the characteristics you would pro- 
pose if your objective for this purpose could be achieved through 
long-range regular immigratiou laws? 

Dr. Empire. Well, unquestionably the present basis of the quotas 
with national and racial groups should be amended. The one which 
we now have or which is now in effect we believe is outdated, and as 
I said it is not realistic in regard of the present point of history. 
There would have to be larger quotas for some groups and smaller for 
others. I think that is the chief point. We have always said also that 
the unused quotas certainly ought to be made available for the use of 
other groups if they are not used for those who have first priority 
on them. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would the emergency legislation you favor 
include otherwise qualified displaced persons and German expellees 
for whom there was not time to obtain visas under the expired Dis- 
placed Persons Act? 

Dr. Emr. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. In such emergency legislation, would you 
also cover escapees from behind the iron curtain ? 

Dr. Emrre. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF REV. BERNARD AMBROZIC, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, LEAGUE OF CATHOLIC SLOVENIAN AMERICANS 


Reverend Amprozic. I am Rev. Bernard Ambrozic, executive sec- 
retary of the League of Catholic Slovenian Americans, 238 East Nine- 
teenth Street, New York. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to have inserted 
in the record. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. Your statement will be 
received. 

(The prepared statement of Rev. Bernard Ambrozic, executive 


secretary, on behalf of the League of Catholic Slovenian Americans, 
follows:) 


Gentlemen, the problem before us, the immigration and naturalization pattern 
of the United States of America, is a much complicated matter, and there are 
many aspects to it. Before we respectfully submit our recommendations, let 
us try to establish certain angles from which to view this problem. 
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Our organization has been, since the end of World War II, deeply interested 
in finding a solution to the burning problem of thousands of refugees and es- 
capees from their native Slovenia, Yugoslavia. All of our statements and recom- 
mendations are based on 7 years’ experience here in America, as well as that of our 
agencies all over the world. 

During this period we have interviewed thousands of refugees, and we can say 
that we are well up to date on the present situation concerning their lives as 
refugees, as well as the conditions and beliefs of the people still in Tito’s Yugo- 
slavia, who are under Red tyranny. 

In this particular instance, we wish to consider the following three angles: 
First, the humanitarian aspect ; second, American world-leadership in resisting 
communism; third, economic and population aspects in America. 


1. The humanitarian aspect 


Our country has been well known for centuries as the haven of freedom, 
the land of opportunity, the cradle of liberty. We do not have to repeat here 
the many things that have been said time and time again. Today, in our time, 
we see that there are millions of people in many lands who see no future for 
themselves and their children unless some foreign country opens up its doors 
to them, and many of them, quite understandably, cast their eyes toward 
American shores. 

It is true that a few Americans will be found who are not moved by the miseries 
suffered by the people in certain European countries and elsewhere. However, 
most of them are very willing to help. It is not hard to collect money, clothing, 
food, etc., to assist the needy in foreign lands. The hearts of Americans are wide 
open to their plight. But comes the question: “Shall we invite them to come to 
this country?” and the picture quickly changes. Instead of open arms, we receive 
the reply too often heard and felt, “No; keep them away from our shores. We 
shall give even more for their support, if need be, but we do not want them 
here.” 

This attitude presents itse!f all too evidently in all our dealings with the poor 
and needy. We say, “Let us have public agencies and institutions for all who are 
in some way socially handicapped. Let us pay those who will care for them, as 
long as they are kept out of our sight and out of our personal contact.” 

This point of view is precisely what hurts our humanitarian (or Christian, if 
you wish) character. It is easy enough to give from our abundahee, for then we 
have no real and. personal sacrifices to make. 

We cannot imagine the sufferings, the privation, the long winter nights or hot 
summer days, many times without proper food, clothing, or lodging, that those 
must experience who must live in DP camps. 

The number of refugees and escapees also increases the number of unemployed 
in the countries where they are now harbored. Furthermore, there is no chance 
in those countries for them to be employed, as long as there are unemployed 
citizens in those countries. 

Why not help them by admitting them to our shores and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to start a new life insead of only extending to them a charitable hand, 
which, while most welcome and gratefully accepted, and of course, of vital im- 
portance, is most depressing to them, and at the same time wasteful, because 
these peoples are eager to work and earn their live'ihood. 

Our position of complacency, while most un-Christian and most unhumani- 
tarian, is becoming so prevalent in our society, that the American immigration 
policy of our times is only a logical sequence emerging from it. Any foreigners 
in our midst are looked upon with disdain and considered simply a nuisance. 
We say, “Keep them away; we can get along much better without them.” 

But can we? We shall see when we discuss this question a little later on. 


2. American world leadership in resisting communism 


Our country today is generally acknowledged as the leader of the free world. 
As such, we must set an example in every field of human endeavor for a better 
world. Among other things, we must liberalize our present barriers to immi- 
gration. This is essential if we are to continue to furnish leadership, also, in 
this question, so vital to the free world. 

How can we hope that the world wil! take us seriously when we keep declaring 
that we are ready to do everything in our power to stop communism, and how 
can we claim our friendship to those under communism, if we continue to care 


nothing for those who happily escape the tyranny engulfing all behind the iron 
curtain? 
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It is hard to imagine a greater disappointment than that which is felt by a 
person who, at the risk of his life, crosses the iron curtain into freedom, only to 
find the hearts and doors of free countries tightly closed, and the miserable life 
in crowded and unsanitary displaced persons camps the only aspect of the future. 
Willing to work and fight for freedom—perhaps to die in the attempt—under the 
shining leadership of America, he learns that America has no use for him; that 
he had better go back to the country whence he came. 

America, and we must face it, sets the example which other countries consist- 
ently follow. The sorry plight of escapees such as this sooner or later becomes 
known in their native land, and naturally diminishes the will to resist, while on 
the other hand, it helps Communist tyranny and gives fuel for more anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda, which people, in view of their information about the experiences 
of escapees, can no longer entirely disbelieve. 

The admission of refugees into America is a far better type of propaganda 
among enslaved peoples than broadcasts or the dropping of leaflets. Think only 
of the difference between the Nazi massacre of refugees and deserters from 
Soviet Russia during World War II and the welcome of refugees by America. 

The psychological effect in the event of a war with a Communist country would 
be tremendous. The people would know that there is nothing to fear should 
they escape Red tyranny, although communistic propaganda has been telling 
them so for years. Admittance of refugees to this country would be the best 
proof to them that America is the most human and a real leader against com- 
munism on all fronts. 

Who are we to judge and condemn the living to a life of moral and spiritual, 
yes and even corporal, death under the Communists? 

These escapees and refugees are a living example of what a free land can 
mean and should mean to all of us. Just ask any DP and listen to what he says 
about conditions in his native land. 

The way to fight communism is to build up our forces with those who know and 
have lived with it. We have a weapon we cannot afford to throw away, for who 
is so strong that he does not need the weapon of knowledge of his enemies? 
We can learn much from the persecuted. In fact much more and with a greater 
reality than we can learn from those in high places, who are only shown the 
more obvious facades of communism and its leaders. 

We must learn to recognize a good weapon—but even more important, we must 
use it. > 

All this has been mentioned by Monseigneur O’Grady, who writes as follows: 
“The United States has assumed a world-wide leadership in maintaining the 
Christian and democratic way of life. It is therefore interested in building up 
the economies of other countries and strengthening them in their fight against 
communism. This cannot be done by material aid alone. No amount of mate- 
rial aid can solve the problems * * * without giving them an opportunity 
of settling some of their people in other countries, but we cannot ask other 
countries to accept * * * immigrants if we are not willing to do our fair 
share.” 


3. Economic and population aspects in America 


It is a well-known fact that the United States was built up and became the 
most prosperous country on the globe by the labors and efforts of immigrants. 
Yes, and we readily admit that it cannot go on and on as in the past, say just 
before and after 1900. On the other hand, any thinking American will find it 
hard to convince the world that there is no other way out than to limit immigra- 
tion to such rigid narrowness as it has been done. You will still find many able 
economists and social experts who feel that our country could still benefit by a 
considerable flow of immigration from other countries. Why not listen to such 
men instead of giving all the attention to those who, in their egotistic narrow- 
mindedness, take no time to go to the roots of the matter and only jump to weak 
conclusions made by observing certain local maladjustments in their immediate 
neighborhood ? 

Besides, do we not have facts right here before our eyes and in our own 
times? Just a few years ago, we witnessed the wrangling over the proposal 
to admit a few hundred thousands of DP’s by an emergency legislation. The 
echos of “Where shall these people find shelter and where shall these people find 
employment?” have hardly died down, and lo, here we are, some 4 or 5 years 
later, and who can say that the United States is actually worse off because of 
their presence? The simple fact is that these people on the whole have been 
absorbed much easier than we had ever expected. 
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We realize, of course, that there are still those who say our present housing 
shortage is caused by the presence of DP’s, but let them go seeking an apart- 
ment with any young couple today (with or without children), and they will 
see there are many to be had, but owners and landlords are asking exorbitant 
sums for them and therefore the average person cannot afford them. This prob- 
lem is a separate one of apartment owners and their desire to make a lot of 


_money, and at the same time, have no children—or the possibility of children— 


in their apartments. It is not one of too many DP’s in the country. 

Many of these DP’s are actually living in apartments the average American 
would not even dream of inhabiting. They are neglected and in dire need of 
repairs, and perhaps, even in neighborhoods that are not the best. On the 
other hand, some landlords prefer these DP’s because they know they will 
take care of the property so maltreated by others, but these landlords are not 
so great in number that we could say “old”? Americans are deprived of apart- 
ments because of this practice. 

Of the groups admitted by our organization, more than 80 percent of the adults 
have been skilled in mind or hand. Do you know that within recent years, 
the majority of the DP’s accepted for admission through our office were farmers, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, writers, sculptors, master locksmiths, and metal- 
workers, promising students, and skilled artisans of the various types? None 
have had to apply for relief, and have been eager to taken even the most menial 
jobs in order to earn their livelihood and start on their way to a new life in 
a world away from camps. None have become public charges in any of the 
States to which they were admitted. In fact, many of these people, by reason 
of their own ability and ambition have proved themselves worthy of our trust 
and have obtained scholarships in this land of competition and have gone into 
nursing, teaching, or other professions, and many, also, have been absorbed suc- 
cessfully by major industries. Our Armed Forces have already made good use 
of the services and knowledge of some of our DP boys, and a few are beginning 
to return to the States. Because religion is not tolerated under communism, 
there are those who have now been able to complete their study for the priest- 
hood, and others who may continue their good work from outside the bars of a 
cell, or the threat of death. 

These people who have been permitted to come here are rekindling the am- 
bition of our forefathers, who sought and worked for advancement in all things. 
Those who had nething left after fleeing their country, find joy in being able 
to work for what they need and desire. Those who have been given the oppor- 
tunity to live here will grow deep roots, and with these roots of love, knowledge, 
and loyalty, will grasp firmly the soil of a free America, and always be ready 
to help preserve it. 

We must not forget, that through these people, the arts and skills of the 
Old World are brought again to the New * * * to refresh the waning knowl- 
edge of some almost forgotten crafts, and perhaps revitalize the cultural aims of 
a progressive nation. The knowledge of the Old World, mingled with the dis- 
coveries and material wealth of the New, can create something that is possible 
only in America. 

As an intelligent Nation, our problem should not be how to keep these people 
out, but how to accommodate the vast stores of knowledge and energy and 
courage that is theirs. 

Can we afford to ignore the offer of staunch citizens and strong men and boys 
for our industries and for our armies? Can we afford to ignore the years of ex- 
perience in all branches of labor—pbysical and mental—or the courage to fight 
and start again shown by these people? 

If we can afford to ignore all these things, then we surely must have reached 
the pinnacle of human achievement, for we need no longer to grow, to discover, 
to fight, either in the scientific, medical, or practical way of life. 

We often hear that former displaced persons are able to work their way up 
and attain the best jobs in our factories, and are able to use their money more 
wisely than “old” Americans, and buy homes which no one else will buy. There 
can be no doubt that after these people are happily adjusted, other hundreds of 
thousands could come in and do just as well. We believe there is room enough 
on American soil for many more people. 

_ Considering all the points mentioned heretofore, we would suggest that the 
United States immigration policy and legislation should become more elastic. 
The existing legislation should be amended to meet the present world situation 


as efficiently as possible. We therefore respectfully submit the following 
recommendations : 
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A. GENERAL (OMNIBUS) IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED : 


1. That “affidavits of support” given by American citizens be looked upon as 
the deciding factor by the American consul rather than the national quota of 
various countries. 

The reason is self-evident. The odious accusation of discrimination would thus 
become groundless. The question is not what kind of people are admitted (with 


the obvious exception of “undesirables” on moral, ideological, or physical 


grounds), but how many American citizens are willing to accept responsibility for 
potential new Americans. When, say, a large number of Americans of Italian 
extraction are willing to take care of a large number of their conationals from 
Italy, why should a small quota number prevent them from being admitted? The 
same applies to other countries. All those admitted will become Americans, with 
no regard to their descent. 

2. That if the national quotas cannot be abolished, as per the preceding recom- 
mendation, they at least be reproportioned, so as to take into consideration the 
overpopulation of individual countries and the actual desires of those people to 
come to America. It is well known that some countries never fill their annual 
quota, while highly desirable people of other nationalities cannot secure a quota 
visa for years. 

3. That those yearly quotas which are not taken advantage of by certain coun- 
tries be split among other nationalities, either proportionately according to their 
regular quota number, or according to their needs (overpopulation, number of 
applications, etc.). 

4. That issuing of national quota visas be primarily given to refugees and 
escapees who are in the western part of the world. If these are not filled by 
reason of lack of applications by these refugees or for other reasons, applications 
for immigration into America by the people actually living in their native coun- 
tries should be considered, giving priority again to dependents of American 
citizens and residents, reuniting in this way, families broken by the war and its 
consequences. 


B. EMERGENCY LEGISLATION RECOM MENDED 


1. That for refugees and escapees and similar groups, an emergency legislation 
be enacted without delay. A fair number, say 10,000 or 20,000 a year for some 
time to come, should be invited to immigrate. Naturally, the screening should 
be careful, but at the same time, strictly objective. 

There can be no doubt that “sponsors” will be found in abundance, and the 
fear of overpopulation in America due to such an action is ridiculous. Auxiliary 
agencies will be glad to do the job, and the Government need only give them 
authorization. 


©. PROBLEM OF OVERPOPULATION IN EUROPE AND ELSEWHERE RECOMMENDED 


1. That to solve the problem of overpopulation in Europe and elsewhere, the 
Celler bill of last spring, worked out on the basis of the President’s message, be 
amended in such a way that the number of refugees and escapees be increased 
and the number of overpopulated Germans, Italians, Greeks, etc., lessened. 
There is little help to Italy, Germany, Greece, etc., if you take out their nationals, 
natives, and leave in there refugees, complete strangers, to cope with. The ref- 
ugees contribute to the overpopulation twice as much as nationals, and are much 
harder to absorb. As long as we cannot take out both groups, refugees and 
nationals, why not pull out the strangers first, and then try to do something 
worth while also for the other group? As things are today, we surely cannot 
expect that those who have braved the iron curtain would ever be repatriated. 
We have to take them some place. 

There is no doubt that persons admitted according to this recommendation 
could very easily be taken care of by individuals and/or communities in this 
country. 

A different question would arise if and when our country would consider this 
problem on a large scale and as a long-range program. Should it come to that, 
we are sure the Government would have to plan out some kind of a project similar 
to that of Australia, of which we read recently. In our opinion, there are definite 
possibilities in America for such a large-scale action. 

To be specific: America needs farmers, Under the provisions of the first dis- 
placed persons bill, many farmers were admitted to this country. Yet, the DP’s 
have not settled on farms; at least, not to a significant extent, though they were 
farmers and loved the soil. Why? 
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True, it so happened that factories were in need of workers just while this 
immigration was in progress. The DP’s, already settled on farms, rushed to 
the cities and obtained good employment in factories. But, this is not the whole 
answer. 

The DP’s know and can tell you a better one: “If there were any prospects 
for us to become owners of farms at any foreseeable time, we would gladly stay 
out there on the soil. As it was, in most cases, our employers were not our 
sponsors, but exploiters, or would-be exploiters, and the law was more or less 
against us.” 

Let the Government throw some real financial power behind any such large- 
scale future program, so that future new Americans can gradually become inde- 
pendent on their land, paying back to the Government on easy terms, and the 
result will be quite different. Under such a plan, Government-sponsored and 
financed immigration project, not thousands or hundreds of thousands, but lit- 
erally millions could be admitted from overpopulated countries to great advan- 
tage of both the Old and the New World. 

On this occasion, gentlemen, may we respectfully state that the attitude of 
the United States toward the refugees from Yugoslavia at the present time is a 
flagrant example of discrimination. Who can justify, and how? the fact that 
refugees from Yugoslavia, the Slovenes, Croats, and Serbs, are excluded from 
the benefits of the “Emergency fund for the President’? In view of such a dis- 
crimination, how can we hope to prevent their exclusion from some future emer- 
gency immigration legislation? 

If this practice continues, we will have to believe rumors to the effect that the 
DP’s from Yugoslavia will be kept in Europe pending possible future forcible 
repatriation in exchange for some, maybe unimportant, favors from Tito. We 
hope that American authorities will not follow the British example of 1945, when, 
by trickery, they forcibly repatriated over 10,000 Slovenian refugees, who were 
subsequently massacred. 

Is it not freely admitted all over the world, including Yugoslavia itself, that 
the unhappy Tito-land is not a bit less communistic than the U. S. S. R. and 
its satellites? Why then look askance at the brave persons who fled the com- 
munistic Yugoslavia of Tito? 

The above statements and recommendations are respectfully submitted to the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization in the name of the 
League of Catholic Slovenian-Americans, a national organization with its head- 
quarters in the city of New York. 


The CHarrMan. The next witness is Mr. Peter C. Giambalvo. 


STATEMENT OF PETER C. GIAMBALVO, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF 
THE PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE INDEPENDENT 
ORDER SONS OF ITALY 


Mr. GtamBaLyvo. I am Peter C. Giambalvo, national chairman of the 
public relations committee of the Independent Order of the Sons of 
Italy, 225 Lafayette Street, New York City. I speak here on behalf 
of the Independent Order Sons of Italy, of which I have been supreme 
national master for over 10 years. I am also appearing individually as 
a practicing immigration attorney. 

I have a prepared statement which will explain fully in detail what 
I wanted to say. 

The CuatrmMan. Your statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement of Peter C. Giambalvo individually and as national 
chairman of public relations committee of the Independent Order Sons 
of Italy follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and esteemed members of the President’s Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, I consider it a marked honor and privilege to accept 
your invitation and to speak here this afternoon in a cause which is dear and near 
to my heart and of so much importance to our Nation. I do not wish, therefore, 
to have this occasion come to pass without complimenting our President for his 
foresight and courage in the formation of this most important Commission, and to 
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thank you for the sincere efforts in the gathering of evidence and opinions in 
order to formulate such recommendations so that the Congress of the United 
States may enact such immigration laws which would put and keep the United 
States in the forefront of all free nations of the world, as a beacon which will 
illuminate the way of all peoples seeking freedom, democracy, and peace. 

We are a nation of immigrants. Some may take pride in the fact that they are 
descendants of ancestors who came to the United States several generations ago. 
For that reason they feel that America belongs to them and that immigrants who 
came to the United States generations after, are not as good Americans as the 
Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock and their descendants. Because they came first 
and solidly established themselves in this grand land of ours, they feel that they 
have the exclusive right to dictate to others who followed; that they are masters 
and the others the servants; or to put it mildly, that they have the exclusive 
right to decide who may come to the United States, what people and race can be 
admitted, and the type of rights and citizenship which these people may expect 
to enjoy in the United States. 

My father was not a member of the crew of the Santa Maria, the Nina, or the 
Pinta, the first three little schooners which Christopher Columbus brought to 
the American Continent on October 12, 1492. My father and/or my ancestors did 
not come with the first or second group of Pilgrims in 1620 or 1621. I came here in 
the early part of this century. I did not come from England or from northern 
Europe. I came from sunny Italy. I assure you that I do not consider myself, 
and, as a matter of fact, I am not less loyal and patriotic an American than any- 
one who is the descendant of people who preceded my landing in the United States 
by centuries. My life, with regard to my attachment and devotion to America, is 
an open book and my contribution to America in the nearly 40 years I have lived 
here is testimony and proof of my Americanism. I can say the same thing for the 
many scores of thousands of people who came to the United States from Italy, 
members of the Independent Order Sons of Italy. I have no hesitancy in assert- 
ing the same thing for the several million Americans of Italian extraction living, 
working, and hoping in the United States. 

The contribution of immigrants of Italian extraction to the development and 
betterment of America is known to the entire world. Both in peace and war the 
Italian immigrants have been in the forefront in the American life. I believe it 
was Mr. Butler, when he was president of Columbia University, who said: “If 
from the book of world civilization we subtract the pages of the contribution 
of Italians to the world there will be very little left.” Without being accused 
of exaggerated national pride, I would include in the statement of President 
Butler, Greece, for Greece too has enriched civilization together with Italy. 

Because we are, as stated before, a nation of immigrants, immigration is and 
should be a basic policy of our Nation, just as important as our domestic and 
foreign policy. As a matter of fact, immigration is so interwoven with every 
phase of our life that it would be a grave error to relegate it to a position of 
little importance or as a matter of secondary importance. America has been 
defined as a melting pot, where the elements of all races and peoples add to this 
melting pot and create the American character and individual. People from 
Germany, from the Scandinavian countries, England, Holland, Italy, Greece, 
and other parts of the world come to America, become friends, brothers, and work 
and live, hope and die together as one people, the American people. 

It is axiomatic, therefore, that all the people who have made this great and 
challenging American people should be treated alike regardless of whether a 
person comes from Finland or from the farthest south corner of Europe. He 
should enjoy the same rights, privileges, and treatment, as long as he embraces 
our philosophy of life, obeys and respects our laws, and becomes a vigilant 
guardian of our traditions and heritage. 

We are a free people, we are children of the same Creator and, as such, should 
not be subjected to any discrimination or enjoy paternal favoritism. 

We are engaged in a death struggle against “isms” which are not Americanism. 
Nations on this side of the iron curtain have united with us in the common 
struggle against the common enemy, that enemy which is “hell bent” to destroy 
our Way of Christian and civilized life. These nations of Europe are doing 
everything within their power to assist us in this fight. They are friendly 
nations. We are throwing billions of dollars, the sweat and the blood of our 
American people, into the fields of Europe, in order that we may win this crusade 
against communism. One need not be a genius to know that communism thrives 
on misery and the dissatisfaction of people. To what avail will the American 
billions be if we fail to help those people of Europe in their political and economic 
struggle. 
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Nations of Europe are full of people who escaped the claws of the Russian 
bear, tyranny and oppression. These people are unsettled. They live from day 
to day with no home, no place of employment, and very little food to eat. Other 
nations of Burope are burdened with a tremendous amount of overpopulation 
and expellees. Their economy has run to the lowest ebb because of the surplus 
population, expellees, and refugees. The American dollar alone will not cure the 
illness because they lack the space to move about or the resources and the indus- 
tries which would keep them occupied, earning, happy, the most effective antidote 
against communism. 

The solution of this problem is to be found in immigration. Relieve Europe 
of many thousands of people, bring them to our farms and factories. We can 
absorb a good deal of able-bodied farmers, professional men, mechanics, without 
harming our economy. It will be more effective and more far-reaching than the 
sending of millions upon millions of American dollars to Europe. We under- 
stand that America alone cannot be expected to be the harbor or the haven of all 
displaced persons, expellees and overpopulation of Europe. It is an international 
problem which must be solved in an international set-up. I am certain, however, 
that America has taken the leadership in the battle for the restoration of peace 
and democracy in the world. The entire universe looks up to America and will 
follow America in bringing about the settlement of these world problems. 
America is the hope of the world and we should not disillusion the world and 
our free people by ignoring the needs of these people and take the steps to 
alleviate, solve, and/or cure. 

It is about a month since I returned from my fourth trip to Europe within the 
last 2 years. I have studied conditions in Europe and have felt the. pulse of 
European people. We must not disillusion them. Loss of hope is loss of will 
to live, to plan, to work, to fight, and to breathe. We must not allow such hope 
to be lost. We must not allow the source of hope in America to be only a mirage. 

It is my sincerest and mature belief that a radical rewriting and liberalization 
of the immigration laws is most important, as well as most urgent. I fully 
agree with the President of the United States and with the expressions contained 
in his veto message of June 25, 1952, against the approval of the now famous 
MeCarran-Walter immigration law. 

The McCarran-Walter law has created two types of citizenship and has sanc- 
tioned and perpetuated the highly deliberate and discriminatory quota system. 
The MeCarran law has not liberalized the immigration laws but has made them 
more stringent and heartless and has created some form of police state which is 
abhorrent to every red-blooded American. 

Native-born American citizens who are dual nationals, would be subjected to 
laws of citizenship on grounds not applicable to other native-born American 
citizens. This distinction is a slap at most of Americans whose fathers were of 
alien birth. 

A child would be subjected to additional risk of laws of citizenship, naturalized 
citizens would be subjected to the risk of denaturalization by any procedure that 
‘an be found to be permitted under any State law or practice pertaining to minor- 
civil lawsuits. Judicial review of administrative denials of citizenship are 
severely limited and impeded in many cases and completely eliminated in others. 
I believe these provisions raise serious constitutional questions. 

I fully concur with the President’s statement on his veto message contained 
at page 6 thereof, where he states: 

“That the provisions (McCarran law) are worse than the infamous Alien Act 
of 1798, passed at a time of national fear and distrust of foreigners which gave 
to the President power to deport any alien deemed ‘dangerous to the people 
and safety of the United States.’ Alien residents were thoroughly frightened and 
citizens much disturbed by that threat to liberty.” 

The McCarran law has done even more than that. It has created an insur- 
mountable barrier between the people of the United States and the friendly peo- 
ple of Europe. It has created resentment and mistrust. and has given to the 
Communists the best weapon to be used against us and to deride and ridicule 
us and our sincerity to help solve the problems of Europe and the world. 

1 deem it helpful and beneficial to America if the present immigration laws 
with relation to the quota system be abolished and that the McCarran-Walter law, 
adopted by Congress, to go into effect December 24, 1952, be also abolished and an 
entire new codification of immigration laws be rewritten and made the law 
of our land. Consequently, I propose: 

1, That such quota be based on the racial or nationality groups who were in 
the United States in 1930. A quota based on the year 1930 would do away with 
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the stigma of discrimination in favor of the people from northern Europe and 
against the people from southern Europe. This would eliminate a good deal 
of criticism and would permit people from Italy, Greece, Hungary, France, and 
the lowlands to be admitted to the United States in a greater number than now 
permitted and thus, also solve, to some extent, the surplus population of countries 
of southern Europe. 

2. Preferential privileges should be given to members of families of immigrants 
living in the United States. This would cause the reunion of families of 
naturalized citizens or lawful-resident aliens in the United States, engendering 
happiness and well-being among those families and the considerable reduction of 
American capital which the naturalized American citizens and lawful resident 
aliens are continuously sending to Europe to support and maintain their families 
there. In addition thereto, such a law would be a serious and drastic deterrent to 
people who desire to enter the United States at any cost and because of the 
restrictive sanctions of our immigration laws cannot do so except by entering 
illegally. The liberalized entry of people from Europe will decrease the clandes- 
tine entry with the proportionate decrease of our expenditures needed to main- 
tain, administer, and enforce our immigration laws at the cost of hundreds of 
millions of dollars per year. 

3. Along those lines, I would embody in our immigration laws, or perhaps by 
a special act, an amnesty for all those aliens—this may sound radical—in the 
United States who entered without inspection or as deserting seamen and who 
have been in the United States 3 years or more, and who can establish that 
they have been persons of good moral character for a period of 5 years or more; 
who have been lawfully and gainfully employed, not affected by mental or 
physical hideous diseases and whose political ideals and philosophies are not 
contrary to the interest of America. I would give them a specified pericd of 
time within which they may submit to the immigration process and afford all 
those submitting and qualifying, the opportunity to adjust their status for perma- 
nent residence in the United States and, eventually, citizenship. 

A measure of this kind would save the American Government and taxpayers of 
the Nation millions and millions of dollars needed in order to conduct this con- 
tinuous man-hunt and subject them to our deportation process. 

4. I would establish that any alien with 5 years’ continuous residence in the 
United States, upon proof of good moral character, be granted voluntary departure 
and preexamination, whether or not he is married to an American citizen or a 
lawful resident alien, and whether or not such alien will be able to obtain 
the prompt issuance of a consular visa under the national quota which he would 
come under, as is now the case. I think that is an imposition that should not 
be allowed to continue. 

5. Any alien in the United States who obtained his admission as a deserting 
seaman or as a stowaway, if he did not submit for deportation and/or immi- 
gration process, as mentioned in No. 3, should then become amenable to deporta- 
tion process and his case processed according to the present immigration laws 
and granted voluntary departure or deportation, as the facts and circumstances 
in the case might warrant. 

6. The new law should provide that suspension of deportation should be granted 
to any alien illegally in the United States, who has become the spouse of an 
American citizen or a lawful resident alien, upon proof of good moral character 
for a period of 5 years or longer. Suspension of deportation should also be 
granted to unmarried aliens with 7 years’ continuous residence in the United 
States or more, and upon showing good moral character for 5 years or more 
preceding his application for suspension of deportation. 

7. The new immigration law should provide a set of rules—and this is very 
important—and regulations to be followed by the administrative section of the 
immigrant set-up under a Commissioner of Immigration. A minimum require- 
ment in order to qualify for favorable relief should be set forth in such regula- 
tions and upon the alien’s meeting such minimum requirement, it should not be 
left to the discretion of the immigration inspector to grant or deny the relief 
the alien applied for. 

8. A decision of a hearing officer or hearing inspector should be reviewable by 
the Office of the Commissioner of Immigration. The decision of the Office of the 
Commissioner of Immigration should be made reviewable by the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals and the decision of the Board of Immigration Appeals should 
be made reviewable by the United States courts. 

9. Aliens illegally in the United States, upon their apprehension, should be 
entitled to be released upon posting of an immigration delivery bond of $500 and 
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not more than $1,000, unless the apprehended alien has committed and been 
convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude, or is wanted by any State author- 
ity for crimes allegedly committed by him, or has professed and/or professes 
political ideas which we condemn as against our democratic way of life and 
dangerous to the interest and welfare of the United States. It is very dangerous 
and works unnecessary and inexplainable hardship, to leave to the discretion of 
the Immigration Service whether or not any alien should be detained without 
the benefit of bail, in many cases, for many months, and at the expense of the 
Government of the United States and, consequently, of the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

10. There shall not be two types and/or categories of citizenship. A natural- 
ized citizen shall have the same rights and the same privileges and the same 
duties and obligations that a natural-born citizen enjoys in the United States, 
whether he is an American born of the first, second, or third generation. No 
citizen of the United States should be deported from the United States until and 
unless it has been proven that he has committed such a crime hideous to the 
American standard or morals, or has committed a crime against the interest of the 
State and Nation. In any event, the citizenship of such individual shall not be 
lost automatically, but he should be subjected to a denaturalization proceeding, 
as in the present immigration laws. 

11. Pending the approbation of the present laws and the laws which go into 
effect December 24, 1952, and the sound, sane, calm, and unhysterical considera- 
tion of our next Congress of a new Immigration Act to be created and written, 
and the establishment of a new and more liberal quota system, I recommend 
that three special acts be passed by Congress : 

(1) The adoption of H. R. 7376, known as the Special Migration Act of 1952; 

(2) That the unfilled quota of the years during World War II be filled and 
used by the nationals of those countries which could not avail themselves of 
such quota because of the war years; and 

(3) That the unused quota numbers of those nations subject to quota regula- 
tions be apportioned and used by those nationals whose quota number was filled 
and became oversubscribed. To illustrate: If the English quota amounting to 
about 56,000 per year was only used to the extent of 30,000 for any year, that the 
26,000 unused and remaining be divided among the other nations whose quota 
was filled and who have other applicants waiting for quota numbers and visas 
to come to the United States. 

I believe that the consideration and the adoption of what I have above pre- 
sented and suggested will be a great boost and morale builder for our free people 
of Europe engaged, as we are, in a struggle for survival. It will benefit America 
and will encounter approbation and blessings from all the liberty-loving people 
of the world. It will save many American taxpayer dollars and will unite many 
families now broken up and hopelessly divided because of our ill-timed and 
ill-advised laws. 

We fought a tremendous destructive war for a principle; we wanted Hitler 
and all the Hitlerites to know that all people are equal, they are all children of 
the same God, regardless of whether their skin is red, yellow, black, or white. 
We fought a war in order to prove that there is no superrace in the world and 
that Germans are no better or worse thun Americans or British or Italians. 
The McCarran law seems to do and encourage what Hitler stood for, a superrace 
or the Aryan race. America has been discovered, built, and civilized by people 
with blond hair and blue eyes, as well as people with black hair and brown 
eyes. The creators and builders of America, regardless of race, color, or creed 
should be treated alike. 

This is my message and the message of the Independent Order Sons of Italy. 
It is the message, I dare say, of all true Americans and democratic people. 


Mr. Rosenrietp. In one of the recommendations contained in your 
statement you propose that the quota be based on the year 1930 instead 
of 1920. What effect would that have on the Italian quota ? 

Mr. Grampatvo. The effect would be that perhaps instead of the 
present Italian quota of 5,803, it would be doubled that amount or 
more, because in those days there was a great influx of Italians to the 
United States. 

The Cuamman. We appreciate your coming before us. 

The next witness is Peter Minkunas. 
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STATEMENT OF PETER MINKUNAS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED 
LITHUANIAN RELIEF FUND OF AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. Minxunas. My name is Peter Minkunas and I am executive 
director of the United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc., 919 
Glenmore Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. I am testifying in behalf of that 
organization. 

I wish to read a statement in behalf of my organization. 

The CuatrMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Minxunas. I wish to express my thanks for the privilege of 
appearing before this Commission to express the views of the United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund regarding the present immigration policy and 
law of the United States. 

Our organization deeply appreciates the establishment of this Spe- 
cial Commission by the President to study and evaluate the immigra- 
tion and naturalization policies of the United States, because we are 
convinced that the good or bad aspects of our immigration laws will 
not only affect our lives here, but also our relationship with other na- 
tions, which is of the utmost importance, since the United States has 
an obligation of high moral leadership in the practice of mutual char- 
ity among nations in today’s world. 

[ will limit my testimony to the present quota system, and its adverse 
effects on Lithuanian emigration to the United States, which is of 
constant concern to the Americans of Lithuanian descent. 

According to the immigration law of 1924 Lithuania’s yearly quota 
was established as 386. It appears that the newly enacted Public Law 
414, section 201, does not increase this number. The Lithuanian dis- 
placed persons, who arrived in the United States in accordance with 
Public Law 774 and the amended law, have mortgaged 50 percent of 
this annual quota up until the year 2087, which means that for more 
than a century only about 190 Lithuanians throughout the world will 
be able to emigrate to the United States each year. Because of Lith- 
uania’s present tragic situation, thousands of Lithuanians, who are 
forced to leave their country, have no hope of emigrating to the United 
States, where they have close relatives, who emigrated and resettled 
here earlier. 

Let us take a look at the past. According to offieial statistics, the 
1940 census shows that there were 394,811 Lithuanians in the United 
States, which is one-sixth of the total population of Lithania. In the 
eighteenth century, when Lithuania was divided between Russia and 
Germany, the Lithuanians found the ezarist regime unbearable and 
fled from its persecution. As a consequence mass emigration to the 
United States began. This mass emigration was especially great 
between 1898 and 1914. During this brief 16-year period 292,294 
Lithuanians emigrated to the United States, according to official 
statistics. 

The immigration law of 1924 and the present Public Law 414 in 
establishing quotas for certain areas takes as a basis the census of 1920. 

It is our opinion that the latest census figures should be the basis in 
establishing fair quotas, because, insofar as the Lithuanians are con- 
cerned, the census of 1920 is not accurate, since many Lithuanians emi- 
grated as Russian or Polish immigrants prior to World War I, and 
were designated as such in the census. According to the 1920 census 
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there were about 250,000 Lithuanians. The 1940 census shows that 
there were 394,811 Lithuanians, which is about 65 percent increase over 

the 1920 figure, although only about 7,000 Lithuanians emigrated be- 

tween 1920 and 1940. This shows that the earlier arrivals began to 
understand the question of ancestry better and registered properly, 
which explains the vast difference in statistics. Therefore, should the 
formula of Public Law 414, section 201, remain, it seems highly reason- 
able to recommend that the latest available census be designated for 
compiling quotas for the various areas, rather than that of 1920. 

It is no secret that the present law supplies the greatest opportunity 

for emigration to persons of British and Irish descent. However, 
from 1920 the experience has been that they do not presently have the 
same interest in emigrating in numbers equal to earlier emigration, 
and in the numbers allowed Dy our immigration laws. The refore, they 
do not fill their allowable quota and each year almost one-half of their 
quota is not filled. 

On the other hand, there are thousands of persons of other nationali- 
ties who wish to emigrate to the United States, and who would con- 
tribute as much to the welfare of our country as those from Great 
Britain and Ireland, but who have no hope of reaching the United 
States because they were born in countries which have especially small 
quotas. This is partic ularly true of those countries which are behind 
the iron curtain, and from which, because of the perpetration of geno- 
cide, the people are forced to look for a haven elsewhere. Lithuanians 
have contributed no less than other nations to the American way of life. 
Our immigration law, section 201, should be more flexible and should 
reflect present circumstances, and if we feel that the United States can 
readily accept 150,000 emigrants each year the law should be recon- 
structed to permit that full number to be used. I am speaking about 
the Lithunanians, but this applies also to other European nations, 
which are on the other side of the iron curtain, and whose quotas are 
small. 

It is true that after World War II, through the generosity of the 
United States, and the special Presidential order, and especially 
through Public Law 774 and its amendment, about 30,000 Lithuanians 
arrived in the United States. They were resettled most satisfactorily 
and have readily become adjusted and integrated into our way of life, 
and it does not appear that they have burdened the American public 
in any way. 

Today, there are about 10,000 Lithuanian refugees in Europe and 
this number is inere: ising, because from time to time new Lithuanians 
escape from behind the iron curtain to find haven in the free world. 
Since, as I have mentioned, about one-sixth of Lithuania’s total popu- 
lation is settled in the United States; it is only natural that they turn 
to this country, because their loved ones, relatives, and friends would 
help them to resettle. But, because of the unusually small quota allo- 
cated by the present law, very few of them will be fortunate enough to 
come to the United States. 

Therefore, we believe that our country’s present national-origins 
formula is unfair and actually outmoded from the scientific and his- 
torical viewpoint, and we would like to see it replaced by something 
more scientific, 

In the event that the formula of the law determining quotas should 
remain as it is, it would be advisable to provide a so-called “pooling of 
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quotas” provision. And, taking into consideration the present tragic 
plight of refugees of certain countries, the least we could do is to apply 
these visa numbers to applicants from countries where the number of 
visas available are small. 

Americans of Lithuanian descent are placing a lot of faith and hope 
in this Commission’s preparatory work, and believe that the new Con- 
gress will take note of recommended changes in our immigration law 
and will amend it accordingly. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Dominic J. Piscitneeti may testify next. 


STATEMENT OF DOMINIC J. PISCITNEETI, WESTBURY, 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mr. Piscrrneert. My name is Dominic J. Piscitneeti, 458 Oxford 
Street, Westbury, Long Island. 

I am in the plumbing and heating business and would like to say 
something as an individual. 

Mr, Chairman, I have no prepared statement, but I happen to be the 
son of an immigrant. I was born in Westbury, Long Island, in a 
family of six boys and three girls. We have lived all our lives in 
Westbury. I have raised a family and have two daughters, 

When this bill was passed I read the headlines of our local paper 
and saw in there that President Truman had vetoed the immigrant bill, 
and that he had said in his veto message that the idea behind the bill 
was that Americans with English or Irish names made better citizens 
than those with Italian and Greek names, and so forth. 

Well, that really hurt me because I happen to be the son of an 
lialian immigrant. Iam proud of it and proud that my father came 
{io America and I am proud of what America has done for me. I 
served in the service in World War II in the Construction Battalion 
of the Seabees. I had two children at the time and I volunteered for 
the service I wanted to do for this country. To think that we have 
men elected in Washington who will pass remarks of that sort in set- 
ting up a quota, I don’t think it is fair. 

I do know from going to school that England came here and burned 
down our Capitol and at the same time they are here giving them the 
biggest part of the quota to come over here and maybe burn the other 
one down. 

I think that is very discriminatory. I think the quota for coming 
to this country should not be done on a national basis. If they fee! 
they want immigrants to come to this country, then everyone shoul 
be treated equally. There is no reason that anybody from England 
should be better than anybody from Italy or anybody from German) 
or Ireland or any other part of the world, I feel. 

Also, I don’t think it is fair that once you become a citizen the same 
as Lam right here now and I do commit a crime here that I should not 
be punished in the country in which I commit the crime and put where 
I belong. I don’t feel I should be thrown back into the country where 
my parents come from. If I am not fit to be here, then I wouldn't 
be fit to be there because I am just going to cause a disturbance there. 
The way we are working now we are trying to unite and make the 
world a better place to live. It doesn’t help to take the criminals out 
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of America and send them back there. If they commit a crime in 
this country they should be punished and kept here. 

I would also like to state for the record—and I am a Republican— 
that I agree wholeheartedly with President Truman’s veto message. 
[ really think our representatives rushed the bill through, for some 
reason or other that I don’t know of. I think the President did a 
wonderful job on his veto message and I think that he really has the 
country as a whole at heart. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Isabel Allen will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ISABEL ALLEN, STURGIS, MICH. 


Dr. Auten. My name is Isabel Allen; I am a doctor of philosophy 
in languages, and I live in Sturgis, Mich. I am testifying just as a 
private individual. 

First I want to mention the aim of our immigration. It seems to 
me the present problem is to prevent the infiltration of communism 
into our country. Secondly, we wish to prevent situations which 
favor joining Communist organizations and workers and the acquisi- 
tion of sympathies with Communist philosophy. Third, we wish to 
protect our own minority groups from increased competition in hous- 
ing and jobs, which are already too limited. Next, I think we should 
favor nonquota immigration of refugees from iron curtain countries. 
There is nothing that can help our anti-Communist cause better than 
to give those people now under the iron curtain hope. There is noth- 
ing that spurs activity like hope. 

Next, we should favor the entrance of rigorously screened qualified 
persons of skills or professions where there are shortages. I noticed 
that these Polish refugees, with whom I have been working, have un- 
usual mathematical skills and some of them have now finished their 
college training in engineering and have gone out and are working for 
their Ph.D. degrees in engineering. 

I have noticed in the immigration law of 1924 that there was a non- 
quota arrangement for all countries that are independent in South 
America; that is, those which do not owe allegiance to a foreign power. 
That screens out very few. Only the Guianas and British Honduras 
and the Island of Guadeloupe. That means practically unlimited 
immigration from South and Central America. These people are 
mostly dark skinned, Negro or dark skinned. They come to New York 
and Detroit and mostly large cities and settle in the slums. Because 
they come preeminently from unskilled labor. You see their education 
is entirely different from ours. I have traveled a good deal in South 
American countries. They don’t have compulsory schooling. They 
have no enforced education. There are no probation officers to round 
up the people who don’t want to go to school. They don’t have free 
books and some of those people can’t afford books. In South Americ: 
as arule they don’t go as far in school as we do. They go as far as the 
sixth grade at the most. You can tell the difference in their qualifica- 
tions for teachers in education. After the sixth grade they go to teacher 
training schools. 

So, when those dark-skinned people come here they are competing 
with unskilled labor at the level in which there is the most competition. 
Kither they can’t get jobs and go on relief or they displace other dark- 
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skinned workers who then can’t get jobs and go on relief, making an 
added burden on our taxpayers. 

I have also discovered something else about our immigration policies, 
and it may be news to some of the people in this room. It was a great 
shock tome. The American consuls in various foreign countries, par- 
ticularly in the Caribbean area—the Caribbean and Haiti—are giving 
tourist visas to the inhabitants of these countries without any screen- 
ing whatsoever, without any money to finance them after ‘they get 
here, no questions asked about their money and a one-way ticket. 
Then, after the people get here on their one-way tickets with no funds, 
they are free to use our hospitals and our other facilities. 

Furthermore, if they can get the money to go back or perhaps even 
to go to Canada with the signature from almost anybody with whom 
they have permanent employment, then they are granted permanent 
visas. I had never heard of such a thing. I was amazed to think that 
in this way all our immigration qualifications are being bypassed. I 
think that is something ‘that should be halted immedi: ately. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Dr. George 8. Counts is scheduled as our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE S. COUNTS, VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YORK STATE AND PROFESSOR OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Counts. I am Dr. George S. Counts, vice chairman of the 
Liberal Party and I am a professor at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

I am testifying here on behalf of the Liberal Party of New York 
State. I have a prepared statement which I should lke to read. 

The CHatrMan. You may do so. 

Dr. Counts. My name is George 8. Counts and I speak on behalf 
of the Liberal Party of New York State. 

I should like first of all, to compliment the members of this Com- 
mission on their decision to hold the series of hearings in various parts 
of the country in an effort to ascertain the wishes and will of the 
American people. Permit me also to express my deep thanks to the 
Commission for this time which you have afforded the Liberal Party 
to present its views on the subjects of immigration and naturalization. 

It is shameful that the Eighty-second Congress saw fit to adopt the 
MeCarran- Walter bills as the Immigration and Naturalization Act of 
1952 (Public Law 414). The Liberal Party opposed the McCarran- 
Walter measures and we suggest it would serve the interests of our 
country best if Public Law “414, which resulted therefrom could be 
repealed at the earliest possible moment. I know how crowded your 
schedule has been today so I shall not address myself to the innumer- 
able deficiencies and inequities of Public Law 414. Instead, I offer 
for the record of the commission a copy of the testimony of the Liberal 
Party which was given at the joint Senate and House committee hear- 
ings on the McCarran-Walter bills in March 1951. This statement 
sets forth our specific objections to the restrictive and discriminatory 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter proposals. These objections were 
not met by Public Law 414 and they comprise the basis for our urging 
its repeal. 
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Because it is basic to all else in the area of immigration, I shall use 
my time at this hearing to speak of the roots of our immigration law, 
namely : the present American philosophy and attitude toward immi- 
grants and immigration which pervades and colors our immigration 
policy and law. 

Since 1875, our immigration laws have been more and more restric- 
tive in character until we enacted the worst of the lot up to that time— 
the admittedly unjust and undemocratic Immigration Act of 1924 with 
its racist and discriminatory national origins quota system as a 
formula for the admission of immigrants. Moreover, the evils of the 
1924 law have been retained and Seen in the Immigr ation and 
Naturalization Act of 1952. These laws, with the exception of the 
erudgingly adopted Displaced Persons Act, the repeal in 1943 of the 
Chinese exclusion acts and those which provide for qualifications of 
health and morals—have all been premised upon an antialien philos- 
ophy—an attitude of fear and suspicion of the foreigner and the im- 
migrant. Despite the gigantic contributions made to our Nation by 
immigrants and their descendants, the clear emphasis of our immi- 
gration policy has been, how can we keep these unwanted foreigners 
from invading our country like hordes of locusts, rather than, how 

can we best integrate these potential new Americans whom we need 
to freshen the national blood stream and to strengthen our economy 
with their skills and talents. ‘To make matters worse, this xenophobic 
approach to immigration seems to have become so completely accepted 
in Federal legislative circles as to appear to be sacrosanct. It is high 
time this irrational acceptance of a bad policy be publicly challenged. 

The Liberal Party believes that an evil does not become good with the 
passage of time nor does a wrong right itself merely by virtue of its 
public acceptance. We recognize that our policy of antagonism and 
distrust of immigrants, while it was unjustified and bad for the situa- 
tion in 1924, resulted from the reactionary political climate of that 
day. The early twenties was the time of a post World War I iso- 
lationism and the period when the Ku Klux Klan was at the height 
of its power and was poisoning the public mind with its spewings of 
bigotry and group prejudice. 

To have reaffirmed this undemocratic philosophy in 1952, as was 
done in our opinion by the passage of Public Law 414, compounds 
the error since it goes directly counter to all we have since learned 
about the theories of “race” and “blood,” counter to our foreign 

policy, counter to the manpower needs of our country, and counter 
our international position of prestige as the leading democracy of 
the world. The early fifties is a time when, except in the minds ofa 
few antideluvians, we have long renounced isolationism as a way of 
international life. Of course, we hope that’s true. Racial and re- 
ligious bigots and demagogs are no longer acceptable to our society. 
Of course, we hope that’s true. Today we are in a state of defense 
mobilization against the threat of Communist imperialism with Ameri- 
can youth battling in the Communist-inspired Korean war as evidence 
of the grave seriousness of that threat. In other aspects of our foreign 
policy we have recognized that if we are to ward off this real danger 
of totalitarian world domination we must win every possible ally to 
the democratic cause in Asia, in the Middle East and in Europe. 
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In this sensitive and complex international situation, the anti- 
foreigner immigration policy of the United States which is made mani- 
fest in our immigration law, is far more serious than the limited num- 
bers of immigrants we admit under that shameful policy. It is doubt- 
ful that the Asian, East European, and Middle Eastern peoples can 
hear our protestations of friendship for the noise we make in our 
immigration debates in which these same people are tagged as racially 
inferior and unworthy of equal treatment with those whom we have 
unscientifically honored as “Anglo-Saxon” and “Nordic.” 

As we of the Liberal Party see it—aside from considerations of 
humanity, justice, and merey, which alone should be sufficient, but 
apparently are not, motives of national self-interest dictate a com- 
plete overhauling of our immigration policy, even if the numbers we 
can admit must be limited by our capacity to absorb, a limitation which 
reasonable people throughout the world will understand as they under- 
stand the limitations for reasons of health and morals. Such a mod- 
ernization of our attitude toward immigration would promptly bring 
about the elimination of all the objectionable features of our present 
immigration policy with comparable changes in our immigration law. 

We should approach the subject of immigration in a spirit of warmth 
and trust of the newcomers. American interests would best be served 
if we cast aside completely the insulting national origins quota system 
with its unjustifiable chasms between the unneeded large quotas for 
western European countries on the one hand and the offensively small 
quotas for the countries of eastern and southern Europe, Asia, and 
the Middle East, which so sorely need the fullest extent of relief which 
can be afforded through emigation. 

Similarly, the discriminations in our present law against colored 
colonials of the West Indies and those who are wholly or by one-half 
ancestry from the “Asia-Pacific triangle” also would be abolished. 

Under such a fresh and wholesome approach to immigration, 
permanent-resident aliens and naturalized citizens—except for cases 
of fraud or illegal entry—would no longer be subjected to the archaic 
and anachronistic penalty of deportation which also should be eradi- 
cated from our immigration laws. Naturalized citizens and resident 
aliens are, as they should be, subject to the same penalties for criminal 
offenses as native-born citizens. When they become mentally ill they 
are institutionalized, as they should be, in the same way that native 
Americans are treated when such misfortune strikes them. Natural- 
ized citizens and law-abiding resident aliens should be assured the 
rights of fair play, due process of law, and civil rights no less favor- 
able than those of native and natural-born citizens. 

Such a friendly philosophy regarding immigration would neces- 
sarily bring about provision for. adequate review and appeal pro- 
cedures in visa and immigration cases, so sadly lacking in our present 
immigration law. 

Such a proimmigration policy or friendly immigration policy would 
also have a great constructive impact upon the pressing problems of 
the many in Europe who still find themselves dislocated as a result of 
World War II; the courageous who manage at great risk to escape 
from those countries which are in the grip of the Communist terror 
and the many millions of the world’s surplus populations. I myself 
have talked to many of those peoples and know something about the 
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hardships and sufferings through which they have gone. Of course 
we weren't responsible | for those but we might have alleviated them 
somewhat. 

Without the odious national origins quota system we would find 
that within the total allowable ceilings there would be room for a 
solution to the socially explosive situations which are now so easily 
exploited by world-wide communism. In a decent and humane basic 
immigration law, drawn in keeping with the new philosophy, pro- 

vision would be made, in the cases of the dislocatees and escapees, for 
the admission of our fair share through special legislation, along the 
lines of the Displaced Persons Act. A humane American immigration 
policy would also greatly influence the United Nations and other 
international channels through which the world-wide problem of sur- 
plus populations must be resolved. But, even as regards this uni- 
versal problem, which does not lend itself to solution through immi- 
gration or other unilateral action by the United States, at least token 
relief could be given through our immigration laws to a few countries 
such as Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands where the surplus popula- 
tions problem is particularly pressing and thus providing a fertile 
climate for the cancerous growth of communism. I think that token 
recognition would have great moral value. 

The Liberal Party believes that only complete revision of present 
immigration policy and laws will make it possible for the United 
States to maintain its destined role as a leader among the free and 
truly peace-loving nations of the world and I am confident that most 
Americans share our views. The Liberal Party sincerely trusts that 
in its report, this Commission will recommend such a new official ap- 
proach to American immigration policy with such new legislation as 
will bring our immigration and naturalization practices into line 
with our international responsibilites, our domestc man-power needs, 
and our democratic professions. 

I should now like to insert in the record a copy of the statement by 
Jules Cohen, cochairman of the national legislative committee of the 
Liberal Party, submitted by the Liberal Party at the hearings of the 
joint congressional committee in Washington on the McCarran-Walter 
bills on March 21, 1951. 

The Cuarrman. It will go into the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE LIBERAL PARTY OF NEW YorK STATE ON PROPOSED 
IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION, SUBMITTED AT HEARINGS OF JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
CoMMITTER, WASHINGTON, Marcu 21, 1951 


(By Jules Cohen, cochairman, national legislative committee, Liberal Party) 


Each year, the Liberal Party develops a national legislative program and such 
a program has been written for the year 1951. The Liberal Party approaches 
all national legislation in 1951 with the conviction that our country is in an 
emergency situation and that the United States is confronted with a struggle 
for survival and for the preservation of our democratic ideals and forms. We, 
of the Liberal Party, believe it would be the height of folly and danger to regard 
the Communist aggression in Korea as a self-contained phenomenon. To us, 
and we urge this position upon all Americans, the Communist aggression in 
Korea must be understood as a symptom of and testimony to the total Soviet 
program of expansionism toward world domination. The immediate emergency 
in Korea, therefore, is only part of a far-flung sustained and continuing emer- 
gency which will prevail so long as the Soviet policy of aggrandizement prevents 
the world from achieving peace. 
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For a peace-loving nation like ours, with its long tradition of good will and 
assistance toward the peoples of the world, a nation which spearheaded the drive 
for universal peace by its unprecedentedly rapid demobilization after World 
War IL; by taking the lead in the United Nations and by the Marshall program 
of assisting nations to become self-sustaining—for such a nation, it is not a 
casual matter to find it necessary to rearm for its own defense and the defense of 
the free world. Because we, of the Liberal Party, believe that only complete 
readiness to oppose force with force can deter aggressors from carrying out 
their nefarious designs, we have called for complete preparedness which should 
not be confined to material strength alone but which must include spiritual 
strength as well. 

The Nation’s defense and mobilization needs must receive first priority under 
all circumstances. At the same time, however, they must not be permitted to 
serve as a pretext for reactionary assault upon the social progress and the 
democratic values of our country. We believe that while continued progress 
in meeting the social requirements of the American people may be slowed by 
the emergency, such services must not be too greatly curtailed and in many 
instances can even be advanced. 

The Liberal Party approaches the subject of immigration, keeping in mind 
the great tradition of America as a haven for the oppressed. We believe that 
to a great extent, the United States has become a great nation through the con- 
tribution of its immigrants. For these reasons we favor liberalization of the 
general immigration law, in order to provide for the admission of additional 
immigrants from among the free, the democratic, and the friendly nations of the 
world. The pressing need of our country for manpower in the present emergency 
is a further reason for such liberalization, in addition to the broad humanitarian 
grounds. We believe that the underlying philosophy and rationale of our im- 
migration law should be that of welcoming newcomers to our shores and that 
provisions of an exclusionist nature should be kept to the minimum necessary 
for national] security. 

Because of these convictions we oppose the enactment of S. 716 and H. R. 
2379 and urge their complete rejection. While there are some differences between 
the two bills and in some respects the House bill is somewhat less objectionable 
than the Senate version, both measures, in our considered judgment, are in effect. 
exclusion acts and not immigration bills. In general, our objection to this pro- 
posed legislation is on the grounds that it is restrictive and discriminatory ; many 
of its provisions are written in vague language, which we are sure would not be 
upheld by our courts, while still other provisions violate the civil liberties of 
naturalized Americans and aliens and place them in a kind of second-class status. 
These bills add up to antialien legislation. They are the kind of anti-immigra- 
tion laws which should not be placed on American statute books at a time when 
we are preaching democracy to the rest of the world and trying to wean individ- 
uals away from their totalitarian masters and toward democracy. It must be 
most discouraging to genuine den.ocrats in countries behind the iron curtain, 
who may wish to escape, to learn that if they should decide to take upon them- 
selves the great risks involved, it would be useless since they could not enter 
the United States. 

This legislation contains within itself the best arguments against its adoption. 
lor example, the provision that the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion and the Administrator of the Bureau of Passports, Visas, Security and 
Consular Affairs, shall be native-born citizens of the United States is one of the 
provisions to which we object as being antialien. This is a gratuitous slap at 
our naturalized citizens which would cause irreparable harm to the prestige 
status of the United States as the leading democracy. There is no reason except 
fear for making this kind of distinction in American law between our native- 
born and naturalized citizens, 

We find section 106 objectionable because it does away with court review of 
determinations of fact. We can see no valid reason for changing the present 
applicability of the Administrative Procedures Act to immigration and naturaliza- 
tion cases. The right to a review by the courts of possible administrative 
mistakes or abuses is too fundamental an American principle to be lightly cast 
aside. 

The section of this proposed legislation which provides for the “Asia-Pacific 
triangle,” unfortunately does not completely eliminate racial discrimination. 
It is regrettable that those responsible for this legislation, who on the one hand, 
made an important contribution to harmony among the races by making people 
cf all races eligible for immigration, saw fit to destroy this great gain by retain- 
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ing the racist principle implicit in the provision that an alien born outside the 
“Asia-Pacific triangle” who is “attributable by as much as one-half ancestry to a 
people or peoples indigenous to the triangle” is chargeable to the quota of his 
ancestry or if no such quota exists, to the quota of 100 established by the bill. 

Also because it is racist, we object to the provision that “immigrants born in 
a colony or other dependent area for which no separate quota has been estab- 
lished” shall be chargeable to the quota of the governing country up to the limit 
of 100 a year. Such a provision will not win friends or influence people among 
the natives of colonies and dependent areas situated in the Western Hemisphere, 
to whom this provision mainly applies. We believe strongly that it is in the 
best interests of the United States to accord nonquota status to such Western 
Hemisphere colonials as is accorded to the natives of all other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

ixcept in the interests of preserving family units we are opposed to any special 
system of preferences within the quota of a given nationality group as pro- 
vided for in this legislation. Its net effect is further drastically to reduce 
existing quotas. In addition, such a system of selection is repugnant to the 
American tradition of equality and fair play. 

That certain classes of aliens must be excluded in the best interests of the 
United States goes without saying. But to include among such excludable 
classes people “whose admissions are tantamount to a confession of guilt” of 
crimes involving moral turpitude provides a ground for exclusion which is so 
vague as to have no real substance or meaning. 

The exclusionist nature of the legislation under consideration is most strikingly 
borne out by section 212 (a) 14 which, with certain exceptions, provides for 
the exclusion of aliens “if unemployed persons can be found in this country to 
perform such skilled or unskilled labor.” This section alone might make it im- 
possible for any immigrants to be admitted at any time. We can conceive of 
no circumstances under which there are not some few Americans unemployed 
in certain fields and to say that no aliens should be admitted unless every single 
citizen is employed goes to such lengths as to reinforce strongly our view that 
these are exclusionist and not proimmigration laws. 

We are disturbed by such fine nuances as that contained in section 212 (a) 19 
which would exclude an immigrant who “seeks to procure, or has sought to pro- 
cure a visa by fraud or by willful misrepresentation of a material fact.’ Where 
it is proved that an alien has obtained a visa by fraud or willful misrepresenta- 
tion of a material fact, we certainly agree he should be excluded. But to in- 
clude in this category those who sought to procure a visa by such means ignores 
completely the tremendous pressures upon many dislocated people who may 
have made minor misrepresentations in their strong desire to escape from the 
shadows of a miserable existence into the sunlight of America. 

It is decidedly not in keeping with the American tradition of preserving 
the civil liberties of all people, to attempt to enact legislation, as in this 
case, which would exclude ‘aliens who the consular office or the Attorney 
General knows or has reason to believe would, after entry, be likely” to en- 
gage in spying, creating public disorders, or in other subversive activities. 
The security of the United States can be adequately protected without resort 
to such vague criteria as “reason to believe” or “likely to engage.” 

The Liberal Party supports the intent of section 212 (a) 28, the substance 
of which is to exclude aliens because of their past or present affiliation 
with, membership in, or activity in connection with certain enumerated classes 
of subversive organizations, but to exempt from such exclusion, those who were 
involuntary members of such groups. In addition, we approve of exempting 
those aliens who have been actively opposed to the principles and the ideology 
of the group involved. This gives proper recognition to the principle of redemp- 
tion of those who committed political errors in the past. As a practical mat- 
ter, it would make available to the United States persons who, by virtue of 
their past experience, are in a position to aid our country considerably in its 
fight against the totalitarian menace. 

It is extremely unfortunate that the approach contained in the section just 
referred to was not applied to the entire bill. We cannot possibly support 
legislation which provides, as this does in section 235 (c), that aliens who are 
excluded under those provisions relating to the various subversive categories, 
are entirely at the discretion of the Attorney General. Under this section, 
the Attorney General may deny any further inquiry or may order the alien 
to be excluded or to be deported if he is satisfied that the alien is excludable 
on the basis of information of a confidential nature, the disclosure of which 
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would be prejudicial to the publie interest, safety, or security. Such wide 
latitade to exclude an alien “without any inquiry or further inquiry” is, we 
contend, contrary to our democratic practices and procedures. 

Section 241 (a) (1) which provides for the deportation of any alien who 
“at the time of entry was within one or more of the classes of aliens ex- 
cludable by law” without providing for some statutory period of limitation is to 
keep a person in fear forever of an offense committed long before and which 
might have been of a minor nature. This is both legally and morally unjust. 

Another particularly objectionable section is that which allows the deporta- 
tion of any alien when “the Attorney General in his discretion concludes that 
the alien is an undesirable resident of the United States,” if the alien is con- 
victed of any criminal offense, even a minor one, and despite the length of 
residence in the United States. Such far-reaching discretion and utter dis- 
regard for the ordinary decencies of recognizing degrees of crimes and ex- 
tenuating circumstances are completely contrary to the democratic concept on 
which American law is based. 

The worthy objectives of section 212 (a) 28 above referred to appear to 
be quickly forgotten in section 241 (a) 6, which permits deporting an alien 
for membership in a subversive organization or for certain types of political 
activity at any time after entry. It is interesting that an exception is made 
where the membership or political activity was stopped before entry into 
the United States. We cannot go along with the concept of this provision, since 
it clearly implies that former Communists or other totalitarians can never 
recant. We believe that an alien resident of our country who at one time may 
have committed a political error should be judged on the basis of his present 
beliefs and practices so long as he has clearly repudiated his earlier mistakes. 

We object strenuously also to section 241 (4) (b), which provides for the 
deportation of an alien who “admits committing within 5 years after entry, 
acts which constitute the essential elements of a crime involving moral tur- 
pitude, or whose admission is tantamount to a confession of guilt of such 
a crime.” Here is the curious situation of deporting an alien for committing 
an offense for which he could not have been deported at the time the crime 
was committed. This is an innovation which should not be written into Amer- 
ican law. 

Still other provisions of this proposed legislation are bad in that they are 
written in vague and broad terms or invade the right of privacy. For example, 
the provision that the Attorney General can declare an alien deportable if he is 
satisfied that the alien “thas failed or refused to fulfill his or her marital agree- 
ment made for the purpose of procuring his or her entry as an immigrant.” What 
criteria might be used to make such a determination is nowhere clarified. Or 
the provision which makes certain classes of aliens deportable even if the alien 
had entered the country before the enactment of this legislation or that the acts, 
utterances or other evidence by which he is adjudged to belong to such a class, may 
have taken place before the law was adopted. This clearly is an ex post facto 
law, the enactment of which is prohibited by our constitution. In addition to 
being unconstitutional, such legislation is un-American and should not be adopted. 

There are additional objections which the Liberal Party has to the various 
sections of the legislation under consideration which deal with the suspension of 
deportation, but in the interests of time, we will forego a discussion of these 
items which are minor only by comparison. However, section 287 (a) 1 is worth 
special mention. This is the section which would permit any officer or employee 
of the immigration and naturalization service, without warrant, “to interrogate 
any alien or person believed to be an alien as to his right to be in the United 
States.” We believe it would be shameful to give immigration officers and em- 
ployees the right to barge into the homes of aliens at any time and place aliens in 
the position where they would never be secure in their homes. This again is not 
in keeping with the American tradition of respect for an individual's privacy as 
well as his person and disregards completely the civil rights of the alien. 

The Liberal Party believes that there is a real need to revise the general immi- 
gration law of our country, but only if such revision of the law will be in the 
direction of liberalizing existing legislation; removing all remaining forms of 
discrimination and continuing to add to our national strength through the con- 
tinued infusion of new blood via immigrants who will in the future make as 
sizable a contribution to the welfare of our country as immigrants have made in 
the past. The Liberal Party of New York urges the enactment of amendments 
to the present immigration law or the enactment of an omnibus immigration 
bill which will: 
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1. Make provision for utilizing unused portions of quotas. The facts are that 
in no single year has the full total of 154,000 immigrants been admitted to the 
United States. At the same time, the record is equally clear that, in countries 
which have small quotas, there are many more applicants for admission to the 
United States than can ever hope to come in under the present law. In this con- 
nection, we should keep in mind the effect of the mortgaging of quota provisions 
of the Displaced Persons Act. We support the principle of forming a common 
pool of the unused portions of quotas and making this pool available to other 
qualified immigrants without regard to national origin so that up to the number 
of 154,000, the maximum allowed for, those who wish to enter the United States 
as immigrants and who otherwise qualify may be able to do so. 

2. We urge that any immigration law should be drawn with due regard for 
the civil liberties of aliens who should never be relegated to a kind of second-class 
citizenship, but who should enjoy the same privileges, as well as responsibilities, 
as those which are enjoyed by American citizens. 

8. We urge legislation which will provide for maximum review by the courts 
of judicial as well as administrative rulings. The retention of proper safeguards 
and adequate opportunities for judicial review we consider to be fundamental. 

4. Such legislation as may be enacted should not be ex post facto in nature and 
must include adequate provision for statutes of limitation which can be of length 
sufficient to insure that no one shall quickly escape punishment for his crimes, 
but at the same time insuring that one need not live in eternal fear of some 
offense, minor though it may have been, which was committed in the distant past. 

5. We are opposed to the principle of selective immigration in the general 
immigration law, and we believe that the Nation’s manpower needs can be ade- 
quately provided for in connection with the pooling of the unused quotas as 
hereinabove suggested. 

6. Finally, we would suggest that the use of the 1920 census as the basis upon 
which to determine quotas should be discarded and a later census period used. 
The 1920 census is no longer a realistic basis inasmuch as it does not take into 
account the tremendous movements of populations in the intervening period of 
30 years. We urge and support a change to the most recent census period 
available. 

We submit that in this twentieth century, psychological warfare is of equal, if 
not greater, importance with military warfare. Having assured our internal se- 
curity against espionage, sabotage, and subversion, we must thereafter maintain 
the open-door psychology and look toward immigrant Americans with warmth, 
cordiality and without fear, antagonism, or suspicion. Such an approach to the 
question of immigration will deny to the Communist totalitarians the comfort and 
propaganda ammunition which they pounce upon and exploit to the fullest when 
we adopt or even consider the adoption of exclusionist, restrictive, and discrimina- 
tory legislation. We have grown strong through the open-door policy and can 
grow stronger yet by reviving this immigration philosophy which has been dor- 
mant since 1924. We shall defeat the totalitarianism of communism as we 
defeated the totalitarian evils of nazism and fascism. Our task in this regard 
will be made easier so long as we remain unafraid and are without suspicion 
of the loyalties of our new as well as old Americans. We are convinced that, in 
connection with immigration as with all other aspects of our national life, 
proper security measures can be adopted without resort to repressive measures 
or actions through which we may defeat ourselves by losing or by giving up the 
very democratic concepts and ideals we hold so dear and which we are fighting 


so hard to preserve. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Dr. Counts, as an educator would you care to com- 
ment upon your own judgment as to the assimilability of groups within 
the ethnic composition of our country ? : 

Dr. Counts. Yes; I would be glad to comment on that, and I want 
to say I have given in my life quite a little attention to the migration 
to this country from colonial times, and I know something about the 
various elements that have come over and something of the difficulties 
of adjustment. 

Of course, to the extent that the cultures are different, the problem 
is more difficult, in my opinion ; but I do not believe that there are any 
insurmountable difficulties there. That is, it is an educational problem, 
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and we have faced, in the public schools of this country—I think not 
all together intelligently through all these years—this problem of 
assimilation and integration of these new elements into our society. 
But as I look back over the history of immigration, I find that a new 
immigration group, no matter where it comes from, is likely to 
encounter great hostility. 

Take when the Scotch-Irish came over. They are really Scotch from 
the north of Ireland as you know, and way back in the early eighteenth 
century, why they were greeted by those already here with a great deal 
of hostility, and so it has been with other groups as they have come 
later. 

Of course, most immigrant groups—that isn’t all together true to- 
day—but most of the immigration to this country has been composed 
of the poor, and often the very poor, as well as people who have suf- 
fered political and religious discriminations of various kinds, and that 
continues down to this time. There are many Americans today who 
think that when their ancestors came over in the eightenth century or 
the seventeenth century that they were very different from those that 
come over today. I don’t think the record bears that out. 

As I was just telling my friends on the way down, according to the 
studies that have been made the migration to this country during the 
colonial period was composed overwhelmingly of bond servants; that 
is, people who couldn’t pay their passage. And so it has always been, 
for the most part, in the migration to this country. 

Of course, at this time because of the upheavals on the other side 
of the world, and the totalitarian menace a few years ago, it was a 
menace of fascism in its various forms, and now it is a menace of com- 
munism, why under these conditions, of course, many, many people 
from those countries that represent a high level of education in those 
countries have come over and are coming over. Of course that always 
happened, as we all know, at other times when some particular element 
was persecuted on the other side, or in the case of a revolution, that is, 
a good many of the cavaliers, there weren’t a great many who came 
over, but a great many people in all parts of the country like to think 
they are descended from the cavaliers; that is, during Cromwell’s 
time. A few such people came over then, and during the French 
Revolution and the Russian Revolution of 1917 and thereafter. 

But coming back to your question, there is a problem of course. 
There is a problem of assimilation, of adjustment, and that is an 
educational problem. By the way, I wish that you might make some 
recommendations to stress the importance of recognizing this maybe 
more intelligently than we have heretofore in our public education 
program. On the whole I think the public school has done a pretty 
good job, but I think that ofttimes the teachers in the community 
haven’t been too friendly in the introduction of the children in the 
community through the school. 

The CuarrMan. How would you meet this educational problem that 
you mentioned ? 

Dr. Counts. Regarding the educational problem involved, I know 
that what is possible in the schools depends upon the sentiment of 
the community and what the community wants, and, therefore, if you 
are going to make changes or change your schools you have to begin 
with the adults in the community; that is, it is a problem of adult 
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education. Of course there has developed since the enactment of 
the national origins quota system in 1924 in this country quite a flour- 
ishing adult education movement, and it would appear to me that this 
is the kind of a question that this movement might really concern it- 
self with much more than it has. I don’t like to let these important 
issues be decided altogether in terms of partisan politics. If we 
could build a base through a program of adult education, touching 
these questions, I think that that would be. Probably that is the only 
way that you can go about it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Has your university done anything re- 
garding this educational problem you have been discussing ¢ 

Dr. Counts. We are doing one thing at Columbia that’s rather in- 
teresting, it seems to me, along this line. We have what we call a 
civic education project. It has been running now for about 3 or 4 
years. That is designed to improve the teaching of citizenship in 
the schools of the country, and we have established connections now, I 
think, with, oh, 100 cities, communities, over the country, and of course 
this question of the relations of the different peoples it composes, that 
is an important aspect of this program of civic education. 

Certainly, there is an educational problem here. Of course, I like 
to think of other agencies too as bearing very heavy educational 
responsibilities. 

Now the church is certainly one of the great educational institutions 
of the country. I think a labor union is a ver v important educational 
agency, or a farmers’ cooperative, or a farmers’ organization, and it is, 
I ‘think, of these associations and organizations that Alexis de Tocque- 
ville remarked way back in 1865, there is a very characteristic feature 
of American life, that these educational institutions are very important 
institutions and should be so regarded. Not that anybody should take’ 
them over, but the educational value of their activities should be recog- 
nized and regarded, I think, by the people working in them more so 
than is customary or is traditional. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Counts. I want to thank you people for allowing the Liberal 
Party to be represented here. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will stand adjourned until 9:30 
a. In. tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 6:50 p. m., the Commission recessed until 9:30 
a.m., Wednesday, October 1, 1952.) 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1952 


THIRD SESSION 


New York Ciry, N. Y. 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 1506, Admiralty Court, 
Federal Courthouse Building, Foley Square, New York, N. Y., Hon. 
Philip B. Perlman (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners; Mr. Earl G. Harrison, Vice Chairman; Msgr. John O’Grady, 
Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Mr. Adrain 8. 
Fisher. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Congressman Emanuel Celler, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the House of Representatives. 
Congressman Celler, the Commission will be pleased to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


Representative Cetter. I am Emanuel Celler, Representative from 
the Fifteenth Congressional District of the State of New York in 
the United States House of Representatives. I am also chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee. 

I have a prepared statement which I should like to read to the 
Commission. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

(There follows the prepared statement read by Representative 
Celler :) 

Ocroser 1, 1952. 

In the complexities and stresses of the problems around us, there 
are far too many who choose to ignore the area of immigration and 
fail to see its significance and its relationship to the overriding search 
for peace and stability. President Truman’s appointment of this 
Commission is an act of statesmanship which must be applauded. 
More, much more than most people realize, our immigration and 
naturalization policies affect profoundly both domestic and foreign 
affairs. 
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Reviewing our immigration and naturalization structure over the 
past years, it is apparent that our contradictions are showing. As 
we grow stronger, we grow less hospitable. And as we extend our 
social and political democracy, we show less and less faith in the 
incorruptibility of our democratic ideals. We have done this through 
laws which differentiate between the native-born citizen and the 
naturalized citizen—a distinction which has no ore in a casteless 
society. Some of our immigration and naturalization laws, with 
reference to deportation and exclusion of aliens, sanction arbitrary 
Government action without regard to due process of law. Passports, 
visas, reentry permits, and all the paper paraphernalia are, in in- 
stances, withheld with no recourse for the individual to seek remedy 
through review by judicial action. 

High immigration barriers, like high trade barriers, defeat those 
who erect them. It is no secret that peoples across the oceans wonder 
how fit we can be for world leadership when more and more we pass 
immigration laws based on fear, and based, moreover, on the principle 
that some groups of people, because of their origin, are more desirable 
than others. The peoples across the oceans likewise wonder that, 
with the money we spend abroad lauding freedom of movement, indi- 
vidual liberty, and urging people behind iron-curtain countries to 
embrace such liberty, and when they do with great courage and moral 
conviction so renounce and leave the iron-curtain countries, we bar 
their entry into the United States. Our immigration laws have 
pierced sharply the sensibilities of the Asiatic peoples, and then we, 
ourselves, wonder why their resistance is so great to our proffers of 
friendship. 

Over 18,000 have left the iron-curtain countries and have crowded 
into, of all countries, those already suffering from surplus populations. 
We find in this problem surplus populations and escapees woven to- 
gether. And if we follow that thought we find that surplus popula- 
tions are related to the national-origins theory imbedded in our own 
immigration laws. 

For example, there appeared in public print—and I am speaking in 
contradictions to the reasons I hes before—a statement by Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees. The heading in the New York Times said: “United States aid 
plan irks U. N. refugee chief; $4,300,000 for help to those fleeing 
iron curtain held to ‘raise false hopes.’” The special dispatch is from 
Geneva, dated September 18: 


Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, United Nations High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees, criticized today the United States Government’s program for aiding persons 
newly escaped from Communist countries as likely to “raise false hopes” among 
refugees. 

This program, known as the Presidential escapee program, has $4,300,000 
behind it, drawn from Mutual Security Administration funds. According to Dr. 
van Heuven Goedhart, the United States agency in Frankfurt, Germany, that 
directs the program has informed the High Commissioner that only 20,000 refu- 
gees were likely to be eligible for help under the United States program. 

There are more than 200,000 refugees under the High Commissioner’s mandate. 
He has been unable to raise as much as $1,000,000 from governments to provide 
emergency aid to refugees. The United States has not contributed to this fund. 

Today Dr. van Heuven Goedhart, while expressing gratitude for all the United 
States has done in the past to aid distressed persons throughout the world, said 
that the current United States program was causing refugees unnecessary trouble 
by asking them to go through an elaborate new registration process. The worst 
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of this, he said, was that while, according to United States estimates, only 20,000 
could be helped, many times this number were asked to register, and this raised 
faise hopes. 

And picture to yourself the anguish and heart-rendering scenes that 
must occur when we beckon to these people to come from behind the 
iron curtain, and at great peril they do so, and then they are rebuffed 
in this manner. 

I spoke of overpopulated countries to which many of these refugees 
are repairing. I have a dispatch under the signature of Hugh Gibson, 
Director of the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
the Movement of Migrants from Europe. He says, among other 
things: 

Italy is the country with the largest surplus population to resettle—some 3,000,- 
000 of the estimated 5,000,000 European total. Mr. Gibson described the situation 
there as “highly explosive,” and said that a movement of people from Italy would 
greatly relieve tension and political unrest. Greece is another country with a 
surplus-population problem, he said, since it maintained an open-door policy to 
migrants during the war and found its own migrants driven back into Greece 
after the war. 

For decades our immigration laws stated bluntly that we have room 
for you, dependent primarily upon where you were born. Of the total 
annual quota of 154,000 to be admitted under the law, 65,700 are al- 
lotted to Great Britain, 27,900 to Germany, and 17,800 to Ireland. 
Now, this is an old story to some of you. You have heard it over and 
over again, but it cannot be repeated too often. It is like a bar of steel. 
You have got to rub it and rub it, and rub it and continue until you 
make a needle out of it. We have got to keep rubbing because the dis- 
proportion of these quotas as allotted to various nations is, to my mind, 
just an abomination. 

Every other country having a quota is accorded a quota allotment 
of less than 7,000. As TI have said time and again before congressional] 
committees—my own Judiciary Committee and other various com- 
mittees—this startling discrimination against central, eastern, and 
southern Europe points out the gap between what we say and what 
we do. Because of this rigid quota, based on not what you are but 
where you were born—the accident of birth—during the 27 years the 
present quota law has been in effect, only 44 percent of the possible 
quota of immigrants have actually been admitted. 

1 don’t want to burden you, but I do want to give you a few sta- 
tistics. I want to point out that the English quota for 19 years, from 
1930 to 1948, inclusive, was 65,721 a year. You multiply that by 19 
and you get a permissive quota number of 1,248,000. In those years in- 
stead of using 1,248,000, what did England use? It used in all those 
years only 151,000 quota numbers, leaving a balance of 1,097,000 quota 
numbers which just went to waste, down the drain. 

Look at Ireland’s quota of 17,853. When you multiply that by 19 
you get 339,207. In all those years only 43,000 Irishmen came into 
this country, which meant a waste of 296,000 quota numbers in Ireland 
alone. 

For the overpopulated countries, such as Italy and Greece, there has 
been an accumulated backlog which, in Italy, for example, gave the 
pretext to Mussolini upon which, through aggressive action, he seized 
Ethiopia. Social unrest, because of lack of economic opportunities 
arising out of surplus population, has led in the past—and can lead in 
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the future—to political consequences of tragic significance in the 
future—to political consequences of tragic significance to world peace. 
It is not difficult to trace the part the United States has played in the 
creation of the immigration problem—a part which has in a measure 
contributed to world tension. We have recognized our self-serving 
interests in economic foreign aid planning, but we have not recognized 
how our self-interests demand that we use a consistent attitude appli- 
cable to immigration. 

From the very beginning of our country, we have underestimated 
the absorbtive capacity of the United States, failing to note that our 
periods of greatest prosperity took place in the periods of largest 
immigration. 

It is interesting to note that figures and statistics show that those 
States of our Union which have the largest and the greatest amounts of 
aliens are the wealthiest of our States. When I say “wealthy” I don’t 
mean economically only; I mean culturally and spiritually as well. 

Our culture is rich and varied because of this immigration, and the 
strength of our country lies in the skills and the intermingling of the 

racial strains which have given us vigor and incentive. The adoption 
of the national origins theory in our immigration laws has robbed us 
of our tradition as a country of refuge for those of religious and 
political persecution. It has alienated peoples and robbed us of their 
friendship. It has led to problems of surplus population in the less- 
favored quota countries and has left us open to charges of betraying 
the democratic faith. It has placed individual worth beneath the acci- 
dent of nativity. 

As you know, this national origin theory is practically parallel to 
Hitler’s theory of racial superiority : the Herrenvolk versus the Slav 


race. We say to the peoples of northern and western Europe, “You 
are the master race: you are the Herrenvolk race; we want you to come 
in; we beckon you; we give you every opportunity tocome in.” Inthe 
other breath we say to the people of central, eastern, and southern 


Europe, “You are the Slavic race; we don’t want you; you are riff 
rafts.” That is contrary to all we hold sacred and dear in this country. 

You take the list of casualties that comes out of Korea. You don't 
only see those names which are similar to those in the social register. 
You don’t see just those names which are similar to those lists of the 
daughters and sons of the American Revolutionary War. You find all 
manner and kind of names. You find names of boys who came. or 
whose fathers and mothers or forebears, came from southern and east- 
ern Europe. The bembs and bullets know no racial discrimination. 
No, the bombs and bullets knew no racial discrimination. 

I was in the House in 1922 and in 1924, and the monsignor will bear 
me out in this regard, that when the national origins quota system was 
adopted it was deliberately adopted to proscribe not only southern an« 
eastern Europeans, but also Catholics and Jews. That is the unvar 
nished truth, I heard it stated time and time again on the floor of the 
House, and I have been battling ever since to wipe out that abomina 
tion. I called it that before and I call it that now with greater em 
phasis. 

I hope that you gentlemen in your recommendations will solid!) 
si unanimously condemn this outrage called the national origins 
theory. 
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Go out to the baseball diamond today and witness the American 
pastime. What names do you find? You will find the names of Carl 
Furillo, Phil Rizzutto, Yogi Berra, and Andy Pafko. And what do 
we do with the race whence comes Joe Black and Roy C ampanella 
and Jackie Robinson, carrying out that idea of racial superiority ? 
We say, as we did in the McCarran-Walter bill, “You are people who 
happen to be of birth in the Island of Martinique or the Islands of 
(juadeloupe.” 

We say to those people who come from Jamaica and the Carribean, 
“We don’t want you, we have no room for you. We will take your 
baseball players, we will let them engage in our national pastime, we 
even make heroes out of them in the World Series. The rest of you 
just have to stay behind because we set up a quota in that MeCarran- 
Walter bill of 100 within another quota.” As to Jamaica, we say 
that 100 of the British quota shall go to these people, and we say to 
those in the Island of Martinique or Guadeloupe that 100 of the French 
quota shall go to them. A new idea, a quota within a quota. Not 
being satisfied with a quota, we have to have a quota within a quota. 
And we say to those from Curacao that only 100 can come in under 
the Dutch quota. 

Well, what happens to those boys whom we laud and praise? What 
must they say? “Weare heroes today on the baseball diamond in this 
great national pastime. We are increasing the receipts to the mag- 
nets who own these baseball parks, but our cousins and our brothers 
have to stay behind.” 

Last year, in accordance with President Truman’s message, I in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 7376, to authorize the i issuance of 300, 000 special 
nonquota immigration visas to refugees of iron curtain countries, to 
persons of German ethnic origin, and to natives of Italy, Greece, and 
the Netherlands (countries dangerously overpopulated ). 

Many of you have been to Greece and Italy. Ihave been there and 
I have seen the havoc caused by overpopulation in Italy. In the 
United States you have but to read any new spaper anywhere in the 
country and you will see the desperate plight in which people operat- 
ing factories are. They are going around in circles try ing to get help. 
You have only to go to the rural areas and you can see how desperately 
the farmers are in need of farm labor. And here we have tremendous 
numbers of people willing and anxious to come in to fill those jobs, 
but they cannot come. 

I am convinced that the enactment of such legislation would : 

1. Encourage other countries to do their fair share; 

2. Ease in a measure the economic tensions in overpopulated coun- 
tries and so supplement the work of the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration ; 

3. Strengthen the feeling of friendship of those countries toward 
the United States ; 

4. Prove to those people within the iron curtain countries who do get 
out that we meant what we said; 

5. Serve the United States domestically by helping to meet the 
oy ing labor shortage within the United States; 

Reaffirm the humanitarianism of the United States. 

Uiciectumataty, the Eighty-second Congress did not act. If re- 
elected I shall reintroduce similar legislation in the Eighty-third 
Congress. 
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Finally, I look forward to the recommendations of this Commission. 
I am sure that you will recommend the restoration of United States 
liberalism in the area of immigration and naturalization. 

Finally, I want to thank you for your consideration and attention 
this morning. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Congressman Celler. In view of your 
criticism of the national origins quota system, what would you suggest 
in its place? 

Representative CreLuer. Well, we have to creep before we walk. 
Unfortunately, in the Congress you will find that water never rises 
above its source and usually the views of the Congressmen usually 
don’t rise above those of their constituents. There has to be some edu- 
cation. We have got to keep rubbing even more whereby we can rip 
out of our fabric the national origins theory i in toto. 

I would suggest, therefore, that you recommend that it should be 
ripped out but you may feel, from a realistic standpoint, it cannot be 
done at once. Then I make this suggestion: I mention these unused 
quotas as a result of the disinclination of the Irish and the British to 
come to this country and, in many periods, the Germans. I would take 
these unused quotas and I would distribute these unused quotas to 
countries whose quotas are under 7,000 and do it proportionately. 
You take the proportion they have under the national origins theory 
and, using that percentage or proportion, divide that proportion into 
the unused quotas and then distribute them among those countries 
whose quotas are pitifully small. That will give some ultimate relief. 
It would increase the quota numbers from Italy and the quota numbers 
from Greece and Poland. 

That may not be a greatly marked advance, but it would be some- 


thing. I would rest with merely making that recommendation. I 
would say, if I were a member of your Commission, strike the whole 
blooming, bloody business out of your statutes, but from a pragmatic 
sti indpoint this may be one of the steps toward it. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Easby, will you testify? 


STATEMENT OF DUDLEY TATE EASBY, JR., SECRETARY OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


Mr. Easpy. I am Dudley Tate Easby, Jr., secretary of the Metro- 
volits in Museum of Art, New York City. I am appearing here as an 
individual and also Lam representing a group of foundations, museums 
and cultural organizations which from time to time desire to invite 
distinguished foreigners to come to the United States. 

It is a very narrow problem that I would like to speak to the Com- 
mission about, and that is the situation where a leader in a country 
or a future leader is invited to come to the United States by a univer- 
sity or by a museum or by a learned society or even by a professional 
society, such as the American Medical Association or the American 
Bar Association. The invitation is issued and the foreigner goes 
around to the American consul in the local country and is turned 
down. 

There are not many of these cases, but the number of cases, I don’t 
think, are important because the real importance is in the publicity, 
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the notoriety and embarrassment that comes out of these. The Gug- 
genheim Foundation is the only organization I know of that has m: ade 
any attempt to meet this problem. There the secretary-general 
worked out an informal arrangement with the State Department back 
in 1980 and it is carried on up-to-date with varying success. They 

submit in advance to the Department a list of the fellows to whom 
they wish to make awards in foreign countries. The Department 
then sends those out by cable to the e ~mbassies and in time an informal 
clearance comes through, and in practically 90 percent or more of 
the instances that works out. But it is in those cases where a man 
is cleared and then invited, and then he goes to the consulate for a 
visa and is turned down that the conflicts of administration turn up. 

Now there is one case in Brazil of a young boy who has been invited 

up here after having received an informal clearance. He was turned 
down cold on a visa and he went out and committed suicide. That 
probably did more harm to the United Sti ates locally in Rio de Janiero 
than anything we might have done for years trying to alienate those 
people. 

What I want to recommend to the Commission to consider is: Isn't 
there some way in your recommendations to the Executive for a 
regular, established administrative procedure to be set up, such as 
you have in the Bureau of Internal Revenue? Any taxpayer, before 
he enters into a transaction, can go to the Internal Revenue and get 
a preliminary ruling and a ruling that will stick. It will stick, of 
course, subject to something de womens? discovered later or if there 
has not been a full disclosure. But I would hope that in some way 
between the Department of Justice and the consular service of the 
State Department that a real procedure could be set up where you 
submitted things in a certain form and got an answer and you knew 
where you stood. 

The Cuatrman. In the example you gave, why did the consul dis- 
approve the visa applicatien ? 

Mr. Eassy. He turns many down for perfectly valid reasons, but 
those reasons were not discovered by the persons in the embassy who 
gave the informal preclearance. 

Now, I want to make it perfectly clear that the Department of 
State has said all along that these informal clearances that they give 
are not binding. It is a courtesy they will render to a cultural organ- 
ization to try to find out about aman. In the cases where the visa has 
been refused, if there had been a careful examination or investiga- 
tion beforehand, the organization which had issued the invitation I 
think would have been advised not to invite the individual. That is 
where the breakdown is. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Why is there this seeming conflict between 
the consulate and the embassy you have described ? 

Mr. Eassy. In my own experience I have gotten into a few of these 
cases and have found the consul isn’t aware of the i inquiry because of 
the routing of the inquiry through the embassies and the Department. 
It will come back from the embassy not signed by the Ambassador, 
but by the first or second secretary. The c onsul probably doesn’t know 
that until the man comes in with the visa application. That is not 

always true. 
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Commissioner FisHer. Mr. Easby, in terms of considering a recom- 
mendation which leads to some form of formal preclearance which, 
I take it, is what you have in mind, I would be interested to see what 
sort of limitations you would put on that if you had a formal pre- 
clearance procedure i in any situation where a person was thinking of 
coming on a nonimmigrant basis into the United States. 

Mr. Eassy. Inc identally, the cases I am discussing are all non- 
immigrant cases, nothing permanent. 

The CHairnman. They are here for short periods ? 

Mr. Easpy. Yes, as a guest of either an institution or often the Gov- 
ernment itself, in which case the Department will bring them in. 

The Caairman. But sometimes it is merely to deliver a lecture? 

Mr. Eassy. Yes, or maybe it is a visiting professor with a university. 

The CHatrMan. Such as an exchange professor for a year? 

Mr. Easy. Yes. 

Commissioner Fisuer. Pursuing that: Should this sort of pro- 
cedure be applied with any nonimmigrant or should there be some 
requirement of sponsorship by this cultural society ¢ 

Mr. Easpy. I don’t think the embarrassment arises except where the 
invitation is issued from a cultural organization. I don’t think the 
question of prec learance is important for all nonimmigrant visas 
because a lot of those people are coming in just as tourists or tem- 
porary ai on their own. I don’t think, though, that you could 
deny this right of preclearance to an individual and say you are only 
going to give it to organizations, 

Commissioner FisHer. Do you consider it justifiable to set up a 
special procedure to take care of celebrities in fact 

Mr. Easpy. That is true, but it goes beyond celebrities. The Gug- 
genheim Foundation, from whom Tam going to leave a memorandum, 
is primarily interested in scholars and scholars on their way up, those 
who haven’t actually arrived, so to speak. What I meant when I 
referred earlier to the future leaders of the country. 

The CHarman. In some instances, are those invited to come over 
here already of world-wide significance in their particular field ? 

Mr. Easy. Yes, they are the ones who receive the notoriety and ill 
will in general, whereas if there were this preclearance and it would 
work, then no invitation would be issued in the first place. 

The CuHatrman. Do you think this embarrassment occurs frequently 
enough to warrant some attention being paid to it by this Commission 
and by Congress? 

Mr. Eassy. I think so. The problem doesn’t begin to compare with 
some problems the Commission has before it. It is a small number, 
but the fact that the individuals are future leaders or are leaders in 
their countries is where the bad will arises from, and why there is so 
much publicity given it. It makes a mortal enemy for the United 
States out of a man who has been invited and then is told he is not 
good enough to come in. 

Frequently he will have a number of friends in this country and he 
is well known to his colleagues, professional men and men in learned 
societies. 

The CuarrMan. In such cases, is not the consul’s rejection generally 
based on information derogatory to the individual, such as alleged 
subversive activities ¢ 
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Mr. Easpy. It is something that we have to face. I know Latin 
America better than I know the rest of the world. Students down 
there are notoriously conscious of politics and always in their student 
days they are mixed up in the political mov ements and parades and 
riots and skulls are cracked. If any one of these riots is with a par- 
ticular group wherein one man is a ‘local Communist, that gets in his 
dossier and I don’t believe that our consulates will go behind the 
dossier and the local police department. Whether they ‘should or not 
ig not something for me to say. But it is common practice there, as 
it is elsewhere, to accuse someone of being a Communist when really 
it isa way of saying, “I don’t care for the guy. 

I don’t want to leave the Commission with the i impression that I am 
quarreling or that anyone I am speaking for is quarreling with the 
law. I would like, if possible, to see some administrative procedure 
set up so it could be seen whether under the law it would be contrary 
to the national interest to invite him. 

Mr. RosenrieLp. Have any of the groups you represent expressed 
any opinion as to the merits of the law or its provisions in relation to 
these individuals? 

Mr. Eassy. This is something I prefer to speak on for myself and 
not for anyone else. I think that the best way to take your foreigner 
who is hostile to the United States, particularly if he is a young man 
and at the impressionable stage where he can still learn, and make a 
friend out of him is to bring him here and let him see it. I know that 
from personal experience in several instances. 

During the war there was a young Argentine who had naval ex- 
perience. He had a German name and he had all that background of 
hostility, plus the hostility of the Argentine Navy at that time. After 
he was here for 6 months and had gone out on a couple of cruises in 
United States naval vessels he was an enthusiast. He was a surgeon 
and stationed at the Naval Medical Hospital there in Washington, and 
you never have heard such a chamber-of-commerce booster. That 
man’s attitude toward this country was changed by being able to come 
here and be with us and see us and learn what makes this countr y big. 

I do think, though, that this is getting beyond what I wanted to say. 

Commissioner Harrison. Does your suggestion go at all to the ab- 
sence of any appeal or review procedure in the situation you described, 
or it is only a matter of preclearance ? 

Mr. Eassy. No; it is only a matter of preclearance, Mr. Harrison. 

Commissioner Frnvcane. Is it your view that once this preclearance 
is granted it shofild be binding on the consul, with no subsequent 
review ? 

Mr. Eassy. If it is not binding we are right where we are today. 
The invitation is issued on the basis of precle: irance and the award is 
announced publicly, and that denial of visa is announced more 
publicly. 

Commissioner Frxvcanr. For example, if the man would be nor- 
mally rejected, ie you think the visa should nevertheless be issued ? 

Mr. Eassy. I don’t know. You are getting me into a corner there. 
I think if for any reason a diligent investigation shows that a man 
for some reason—well, let’s say the man comes in and answers a ques- 
tion and says that he is a member of the Communist Par ty even though 
he does have his preclearance. 
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Commissioner Frnucane. Isn’t that really the trouble with these 
cases, that on a preclearance the man looks to ‘be wholly admissible and 
then upon investigation by the consul something comes up indicating 
he is not? 

Mr. Easry. That is it. There has been no preclearance. There isn’t 
what I would say an adequate preclearance. I realize this is asking a 
great deal of the embassies, more than they now assume to do and it 
might even require additional personnel. However, I can’t see how it 
would, because there aren’t enough of these cases in a year to amount 
to anything. 

Commissioner Fisurr. Mr. Easby, I take it for the preclearance to 
have the effect you want, wouldn’t there have to be the same inquiry by 
some consular officers ? 

Mr. Eassy. There would have to be the same inquiry and I am not 
at all sure that the officer might not have to call the individual con- 
cerned and say that we have had an inquiry from the United States 

about you and there is a possibility that you may be invited to go up 
there. If that is the case, we want to get this cleared up now. I ‘think 
you might have to do that, Mr. F isher. 

Commissioner Fisurer. Would that have any adverse effect on the 
process ? 

Mr. Eassy. I don’t think so. He might know who it was, I don’t 
know. You can’t be sure in a learned profession, because there is a 
certain amount of gossip, such as so and so is under consideration for 
a visiting professorship in California. I don’t think it would be too 
bad because they would not have announced the appointment. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to testify. I have the 
prepared statement of Mr. Henry Allen Moe, secretary-general of the 
Guggenheim Foundation. Mr. Moe was unable to testify today and he 
would like to have his statement inserted in the record. 

The Cuarrman. We will insert it at this point into the record. 

(There follows the statement of Henry Allen Moe, secretary-general 
of the Guggenheim Foundation :) 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation was established by the 
late United States Senator Simon Guggenheim and his wife, under a special 
charter granted by the legislature of the State of New York in 1925, “to promote 
the advancement and diffusion of knowledge and understanding and the appreci 
ation of beauty, by aiding without distinction on account of race, color, or creed, 
scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex in the prosecution of their labors 
a ¥ * 9) ‘ 

lor the first 5 years of the foundation’s existence, all of its grants were made to 
citizens or permanent residents of the United States. 

In 1930, Senator Guggenheim wrote the trustees of the foundation that, “pro- 
ceeding in the conviction that we have much to learn in those countries that are 
our elder sisters in the civilization of America and much to give their scholars 
and creative workers,” he and his wife were increasing the endowment of the 
foundation to provide for a fellowship plan “to assist in increasing the inter 
action among the American Republics, each upon the other, in the arts and 
sciences, in education, and in the learned professions.” 

That far-seeing and typically American program in the best tradition of our 
country, has received official sanction from the legislative and executive branches 
of the federal Government, first in the good-neighbor policy, and later on a 
world-wide scale in Public Law No. 402 enacted at the second session of the 
EKightieth Congress “to promote a better understanding of the United States in 
other countries, and to increase mutual understanding between the people of 
the United States and the people of other countries.” 

With the expansion of the foundation's activities to embrace citizens of the 
other American Republics, there arose the question of the temporary admission 
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into the United States of nonresident alien scholars, scientists, members of the 
learned professions, and other creative workers. At all times since the inception 
of its Inter-American Fellowships in 1930 the foundation has kept the Federal 
Government informed of its grants ta citizens of the other American Republics ; 
and in June 1942—on the oceasion of the first of such grants after Pearl Harbor— 
the foundation’s secretary wrote the Department of State: 

“We have just appointed 21 Latin Americans to Guggenheim fellowships. Six 
of them are now in the United States but concerning the others we should be 
glad to have the State Department make inquiries by cable of United States 
diplomatic missions in the respective countries of which the fellows are citizens 
whether or not there be any objection to any of them. ‘This is in accordance 
with what you kindly said to me the Department would be willing to do. We 
shall, of course, be glad to pay all cable charges. 

“Attached hereto is a list of fellows appointed, classified by countries. I shall 
not communicate the fact of their appointment to any of them until I have 
heard from you.” 

This initiated the procedure which, in general, has been followed since that 
time with respect to Guggenheim fellowships granted to citizens of foreign coun- 
tries not resident in the United States who proposed to come here to carry on 
their fellowship studies. 

It is a fact, sometimes explicitly stated by the Department of State and at all 
times understood by the foundation, that a favorable response from the Depart- 
ment of State and/or from the cultural-relations officer in the country in which 
applicant for a fellowship is resident is not conclusive that the person will be 
granted a visa; for the function of granting visas is the function of consuls. In 
general, the informal procedure has worked well, but there have been exceptions, 
such as the following: 

(1) A fellowship was granted to a citizen of one of the American Republics; 
the usual inquiries were instituted and we were told that he would not receive 
a visa; and, accordingly, the fellowship was withheld and was canceled. The 
following year the applicant renewed his application and again I inquired of the 
American Embassy in the country concerned whether or not the applicant would 
be granted a visa. The Embassy’s response, by the assistant public affairs of- 
ficer “for the Ambassador,” was that the applicant “was cleared through the 
proper channels and therefore there appears to be no reason why * * * (he) 
should not be given a visa to visit the United States.” But when, the foundation 
having notified the applicant of his fellowship, he applied for a visa to permit 
him to visit the United States, it was not granted by the consul. 

(2) A fellowship was granted to a citizen of one of the American Republics; 
the usual inquiries were instituted and in the cases of all fellowships awarded 
to citizens of this particular country in this particular year, I was informed that 
“a regular security check” was given all of them. The fellow I now have in 
mind was cleared and thereupon he was informed of his award; and he accepted 
it. But when he went to get his visa he declared that he was a member of the 
local Communist Party; and, accordingly, a visa was denied to him, as it had 
to be under the law. 

May I repeat, the procedures that the foundation follows with respect to the 
admission of our foreign fellows into the United States work pretty well: and I 
have no complaints to make about anybody's part in the procedures. But it is 
apparent from the few instances of the failure of the procedures that they could 
be bettered. 

What is needed, I submit, are regularly established administrative procedures 
to be carried by the Department of State (similar in effect and intent to the 
preliminary rulings any taxpayer may secure on tax questions from the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue), whereby an organization proposing to give a foreigner a 
chance to study in the United States, or to invite him here for other cultural 
purposes, might, upon proper submission, find out in advance of issuing an in- 
vitation whether or not there would be any objection to such persons getting a 
United States visa and especially whether or not the Department of State would 
consider it in the best interests of the United States for him to come to this coun- 
try. For assuredly neither the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
nor any other responsible organization would wish, nor would I, to invite any- 
body to come to the United States who might be objectionable or whose visit 
mie¢ht be contrary to the national interest. 

One purpose of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation in awarding 
its inter-American fellowships is the patriotic purpose to increase understand- 
ing, on a high cultural level, between the other American Kepublics and the 
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United States. If a person will not be granted a visa, it would be better 
never to invite him. To permit an invitation to issue under such circumstances 
would definitely be to create a negative factor, contrary to the policy of our 
country as declared by the Congress and the Executive: it would, in fact, 
increase misunderstanding between the United States and the other American 
Republics. 

The following quoted from the translation of a letter written me by a 
highly placed and influential scholar in the South American University, illus- 
trates what I have just said. He was protesting the denial of a visa to one of 
his colleagues who had been awarded a Guggenheim fellowship after the in- 
formal procedure set ferth above and had been gone through. 

“You have granted 2 fellowship to one who deserves it, and we shall defend 
him until the Department of State proves to us that he is a dangerous individual, 
and in that case he will be as dangerous to us as to you. 

“Exeuse the harsh language in this letter, but it cannot be otherwise, and I 
“um sorry to take part in something which I do not know will be rectified, but 
which has dimmed the absolute faith which I had in the correct behavior of the 
Government of your country. In the future I shall not recommend anyone for 
any fellowship, and you will excuse me for not wishing to find myself mixed 
in anything so disagreeable.” 

It is clear that, from the point of view of our national interests, it would 
have been much better had the fellowship never been granted to the referred-to 
scholar, as it would not have been had there not been a failure of the procedures 
in this instance. 

It should be added that, of course, the foundation itself makes all reasonable 
efforts to ascertain whether or not any prospective grantee would be objection- 
able as a visitor to the United States, but we know—what is evident—that we 
do not have the facilities for investigating prospective grantees from the point 
of view of visa clearances that each American Embassy has. In addition to our 
desire not to grant fellowships to foreigners who would be objectionable as 
visitors under the laws and declared policy of the United States, we also are 
realists and understand that when an organization, as ours, grants fellowships 
to enable foreigners to study in the United States, the purpose of granting fellow- 
ship fails utterly if the grantee is not admitted to the United States for such 
study. 

I do not wish to presume with suggestions as to how or by what machinery 
such procedures as thc Guggenheim Foundation follows with respect to foreign 
grantees might be formalized and made failure-proof. That, I understand, is 
one of this Commission’s responsibilities under the Executive order establishing 
it. I do submit with all earnestness, that in the world as it is, it is important 
that every effort be made to make them failure-proof. Although the number of 
persons affected by the question raised in this memorandum may be small, they 
are likely to be persons whose failure to obtain a visa may be, and sometimes is, 
made a cause célébre—to the detriment of the United States. 


‘The CHatrm4n. The next witness will be the representative of the 
International Rescue Committee. 


STATEMENT OF STERLING D. SPERO, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS, INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 


Professor Srrro. I am Sterling D. Spero, professor of Public Ad- 
ministration at New York University, and I am here representing the 
International Rescue Committee, 62 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, of whose board of directors I am a member. 

The International Rescue Committee is an organization which has 
for a long time been engaged in the relief and rescue of victims of 
totalitarian persecution. Our committee has a formal statement and 
I just wish to comment briefly on the points made in that formal state- 
ment. The statement was prepared in behalf of the committee by 
Mr. Leo Cherne, a colleague of mine on the board of directors of the 
committee. He was to have testified, and I am testifying in his stead. 
Tt represents the views of the committee. 
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ad 4 The CHarrMan. The statement will be received in the record. 
ur 4 (The statement follows :) 
a STATEMENT OF LEO CHERNE, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, INTERNATIONAL 
; RESCUE COMMITTEE 
Po : I would like to address myself to two issues which the organization for which 
of 4 I am speaking considers of great importance within the framework of the stated 
n- 3 purpose of these hearings, i. e., the question of “what our immigration policy, 
| 5 law, and procedure ought to be.” However, by limiting my statement to two 
nd ; specific issues, I should not omit going on record in favor of, in general terms, 
al : a liberal immigration policy not based on the dated concept of “national origins 
F j and in favor of specific emergency legislation for displaced persons and refugees 
I ; from totalitarian oppression. a Sa : 
ut 4 The first issue, which transcends in its impact the limited application it may 
he : find in our country due to our geographic separation from the areas under direct 
‘Or Communist control, is the “right of asylum.” ; 
ed The United States, I believe, is one of the few truly democratic countries 
that does not contain in its body of laws a provision granting asylum to victims 
ld : of political, religious, or racial oppression. It has unfortunately been the short- 
to | 2 sighted policy of our immigration authorities to make short shrift of applications 
eg ' of refugees, illegally in this country, to not be deported to the countries from 
which they originally fled—the countries behind the iron curtain, Communist 
ble China, Tito’s Yugoslavia, or Franco Spain—and I have reason to believe that 
yn- ; quite a few refugees have actually been deported to these countries during the 
we past year. While the number of those deported has not been made public, we 
int know of a good many cases that have reached the courts in habeas corpus pro- 
ur ceedings, and I should mention here that the courts, as a rule, have sustained 
as : those writs. 
ire In the absence of any positive legislation on the right of asylum, refugees 
ips fighting their deportation to totalitarian countries could avail themselves only 
wre of a provision of the Internal Security Act amending section 20 of the Immigra- 
ich tion Act of 1917, which reads as follows: 

“No alien shall be deported under any provisions of this act to any country 
Ty in which the Attorney General shall find that such alien would be subjected 
en to physical persecution.” 

tg Since the enactment of this provision the Immigration and Naturalization 
ng Service has consistently held that (a) an alien who makes a claim that he would 
int be subjected to physical persecution in the country to which he is to be deported 
of “is not entitled to a full and complete hearing” with reference to such claim, 
ey (b) that any evidence he may submit in support of his claim “is not the proper 
is. subject matter of a Federal hearing,” and that (c) “at best, a governmental 
official in such a case must exercise his individual judgment which would hardly 
be the subject of judicial review.” I quote from Mr. Shaughnessy’'s brief in the 
he { Chon Ping Zee case which was decided by Judge Dimock in favor of Chon Ping 
Zee. 
j The attitude of the Immigration and Naturalization Service had led to many 
OF tragic instances which I do not intend to detail here. The situation is likely to 
' become even more critical when the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Act of 1952 becomes effective (December 24, 1952) since in the new act the 
| original language of the Internal Security Act was watered down to 1 : 
d- “The Attorney General is authorized to withhold deportation of any alien 
he within the { nited States to any country in which in his opinion the alien would 
, be subject to physical persecution and for such period of time as he deems to be 
ew necessary for such reason.” 

This wording, one may be permitted to conjecture, meets the desire of the Immi- 
1as i gration and Naturalization Service to make more difficult the intervention of the 
of courts, It definitely does not meet the desiderata expressed by President Truman 

in his message to Congress on June 25: 
nd “Our immigration policy is equally * * * important to the conduct of our 
te- foreign relations and to our responsibilities of moral leadership in the struggle 
hy for world peace. 
the we a8 ° we want to stretch our helping hand, to save those who managed 
to flee into Western Europe, to succor those who are brave enough to escape 
ad. 
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from barbarism, to welcome and restore them against the day when their coun- 
tries will, as we hope, be free again.” 

Neither does it conform to the sentiment expressed by General Eisenhower in 
his speech before the American Legion in New York when he said: 

“Never shall we desist on our aid to every man and woman of those shackled 
lands who seeks refuge with us, any man who keeps burning among his own 
people the flame of freedom or who is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows.” 

What is needed is legislation embodying the concept of asylum to replace the 
negative authorization granted the Attorney General “to withhold deportation 
to any country in which, in his opinion, the alien would be subject to physical per- 
secution.” We know too well that the authority of the Attorney General is dele 
gated to the Immigration and Naturalization Service and that his “opinion” tends 
te be the opinion of an investigator who has instructions to give preference to 
the requirements of administrative expediency as against the basic humanitarian 
need. 

The right of asylum, the right not to be deported into the hands of a Commu- 
nist or Fascist state police, is an elementary human right. The whole civilized 
world has been applauding the uncomprising stand of our Government in refusing 
to return to North Korea those Korean and Chinese prisoners of war who have 
chosen not to go back. What we actually did was to grant these prisoners of 
war the right of asylum. Nobody should be permitted to compromise this great 
manifestation of American moral leadership by petty bureaucratic considerations. 

The second point which, we feel, deserves consideration in the work of the 
President’s Commission pertains to one of the exclusion clauses of our extant 
immigration laws. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 is very specific with regard to 
Communists and pro-Communists, and its authors should be commended for that. 
It seems to us, however, that the act is rather magnanimous with regard to other 
totalitarians, to wit, Nazis, Fascists, Falangists, ete., or any person who advo- 
cated or assisted in the persecution of any person because of race, religion, or 
national origin. We should not, and I hope we do not, welcome anti-Semites to 
our shores. 

All I can find in our immigration laws with regard to totalitarians of the right 
is a general provision declaring inadmissible people who are or, at any time, 
have been members of any other totalitarian party than the Communist Party. 
Yet this proper general provision is completely vitiated by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act where it says that a “totalitarian party” means an organization 
which advocates the establishment in the United States of a totalitarian dicta- 
torship or totalitarianism. ’ 

The decisive words are, of course, “in the United States.” No present or former 
Nazi or Fascist or anti-Semite will admit he, or his party, advocates a totali- 
tarian dictatorship in the United States. They all will insist that their ideology 
was not meant for export, as Mussolini once said, and that the totalitarian 
governments of their countries did not wage war on the United States in order 
to establish a totalitarian dictatorship here. The probability cannot be excluded 
that the regulations which are being prepared for the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, in keeping with the restrictive definition of section 
101, will all but give a general pardon to Nazis, Fascists, anti-Semites, and rabble 
rousers., 

If this interpretation should stand, nothing but a new definition of the words 
“totalitarian party” could keep our democracy from an influx of people who, by 
voluntarily joining a totalitarian party, have helped to immerse our world in the 
holocaust of World War II. A former Communist applying for admission to the 
United States must prove that “(a@) since the termination of such membership 
or affiliation, such alien is and has been, for at least 5 years prior to the date 
of the application for a visa, actively opposed to the doctrine, program, principles, 
and ideology of such party or organization or the section, subsidiary, branch, or 
affiliate or subdivision thereof, and (0b) the admission of such alien to the United 
States would be in the public interest.” Let the same criterion apply to totali- 
tarians of the right. 

All of us, I should like to say in conclusion, are in favor of liberal immigration 
provisions. But this position of ours is predicated on our belief in a humani- 
tarian democracy and its best interests. Laws and procedures which are detri- 
mental to the democratie way of life are detrimental to a liberal immigration 
approach for which I have been a witness. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE “CLAIM OF PHYSICAL PERSECUTION” 
CLAUSE OF SECTION 23 OF THE INTERNAL Security Act or 1950 AMENDING SEc- 
TION 20 OF THE IMMIGRATION AcT or 1917 


(1) Section 20 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, contains the fol- 
lowing provision: 

“No alien shall be deported under any provisions of this act to any country in 
which the Attorney General shall find that such alien would be subjected to 
physical persecution.” 

Since the enactment of this provision the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service has consistently held that (a) an alien who makes a claim that he would 
be subjected to physical pérsecution in a given country “is not entitled to a full 
and complete hearing” with reference to such claim; (6) that he may submit 
evidence concerning his claim but that such evidence “is not the proper subject 
matter of a Federal hearing’; (c) that “at best, a Government official in such a 
case must exercise his individual judgment which would hardly be the subject of 
judicial review.” 

2) The rationale of the position of the INS was spelled out by the Service as 
follows: “This law was solely intended to benefit particular aliens who were obvi- 
ously trying to assist the United States in strengthening its bulwarks against 
communism and the threat of Communist aggression.” * 

The type of evidence as to likelihood of physical persecution which the Service 
would consider probative was defined in one instance as the “authenticated 
copy of a person’s death sentence.” 

In most cases which until now have come up at bar, the courts have not gone 
along with the position of the Service. Judge Dimock, in Chen Ping Zee v. 
Shaughnessy, decided that a deportee claiming physical persecution is entitled 
to due process and hearing and that there must be a reasoned decision and a 
finding of fact. A claim that a person could be subject to persecution in a Com- 
munist country cannot be dismissed lightly, he wrote, and though it is difficult 
to believe that the Service does not agree with this dictum, his decision was 
appealed, and the case is now pending in the circuit court. 

(3) Pending a ruling on the INS appeal, the Service has been proceeding with 
the deportation of detainees in deportation cases and of all aliens in exclusion 
eases. While there is no reason to object to the return of excluded aliens to their 
countries of departure if such a country is not a Fascist or Communist country, 
the differentiatian between exclusion and deportation seems to be more than 
tenuous if an alien excluded is returned to the country from which he fled for 
political, racial, or religious reasons because the country from which he came to 
the United States cannot be prevailed upon to accept the alien back. To have 
fled, i. e., left illegally a Communist or Fascist country for political or religious 
reasons, is in itself a crime in all totalitarian states. No United States official 
ean in good conscience submit that a person falling into this category of refugees 
would not be subjected to physical persecution upon return. At this stage of the 
cold war no “investigator” can plead ignorance as to the likely treatment accorded 
to defectors behind the iron curtain or in Communist China, Yugoslavia, or Spain. 
And it actually is upon the recommendation of an investigator that the Com- 
missioner, acting for the Attorney General, finds that an alien would not be 
subjected to physical persecution. 

(4) It is not known how many people who have made bone fide claims that 
they would be subjected to physical persecution in China, the countries behind 
the iron curtain, Yugoslavia, or Spain have been actually deported to these coun- 
tries. Most of the people whom the Service cannot deport but to the countries 
of their birth or nationality are illegally in the United States. They are fre- 
quently repeaters who had been picked up by the Service previously. The pro- 
ceedings against them tend to be summary, and deportation takes place on very 
short notice. 

The cases described below are pattern cases. They cover three different situa- 
tions that this writer has come across during the last few months: 

(a) Wladyslaw Michalski is a Polish DP who entered the United States 
illegally. He is one of the group of Polish DP’s who were resettled by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference in Mexico. He had been deported to the 
Soviet Union in 1939, was amnestied in 1941 to join the Anders Army, in which 


1Qnoted from Shauchnessy’s brief in the Chen Ping Zee case. 

2Ibid. The legislative history of the Interna! Security Act does not seem to bear out 
the restrictive interpretation of the Service. The law, moreover, speaks of “‘any country,” 
not of countries under Communist control. 
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he served until 1945. He refused repatriation to Poland after the war and was 
granted refugee status. 

The file of Mr. Michalski contains an affidavit executed by Miss Irene Dal- 
giewicz, who was in charge of the Mexican project of NCWC, and a letter of Mr. 

3ruce M. Mohler, of NCWC, which are both explicit and detailed. His repre 
sentative entered a notice of appearance and requested a hearing at which Mr. 
Michalski’s claim of physical persecution in Poland could be substantiated. He 
was, however, unable to secure a copy of the record, no special hearing was 
scheduled, and he was not advised that Michalski was to be put on a plane on 
June 17. Michalski himself was informed of the scheduled deportation to Poland 
about one-half hour before his removal from Ellis Island. 

Upon arrival at the airport, Michalski tried to cOmmit suicide, an attempt 
qualified by the Service in the later court proceedings as “several superficial 
scratches.” He had to be taken to a hospital, and subsequently a writ of habeas 
corpus was sworn out. 

Judge Murphy, in his decision, did not enter into the question whether the 
alien involved is entitled to a special hearing on his claim of physical persecution. 
He sustained the writ on the ground that “in two respects the hearing upon 
which the administrator’s determination based in this case departs from 
rudimentary requirements of fairness.” 

To summarize the essence of this case; Mr. Michalski was not accorded at 
any time a special hearing on his claim of persecution. The fact that he is 
a political refugee, the fact that is is a protege of the NCWC, the fact that 
he was previously persecuted by the Russian State Police, the fact that he 
had refused repatriation to Poland, the fact that he is a stanch anti-Communist, 
the fact that former members of the Anders Army who refused repatriation 
are on the index of the Polish Bezpieka, which is in practical terms a branch 
of the NVD, this cluster of facts as well as the aflidavits of Miss Dalgiewicz 
and Mr. Mohler of the NCWC were classified by the Service as “no evidence 
establishing that Michalski would be subjected to physical persecution if deported 
to Poland.” The’finding of the Commissioner, in turn, is based on a hearing 
that, in Judge Murphy’s words, “departs from rudimentary requirements of 
fairness.” If not for his suicidal attempt, Michalski would have been deported 
on June 17 to Poland and most probably would by now be a prisoner of the 
Bezpieka. 

(b) Francisco Pau Molina is a “certified” Spanish refugee who entered the 
United States illegally. On May 1, 1952, he was to be deported to Franco Spain. 
Mr. Ugo Carusi interceded on his behalf with central office and the deportation 
was stayed at the very last moment. Subsequently, a hearing before an 
investigator was granted to Pau Molina and at this hearing he was represented 
by counsel. The evidence he submitted in behalf of this refugee were (a) 
proof of Spanish Republican refugee status granted by the International 
Refugee Organization (b) a statement of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs that Mr. Pau Molina was classified by the French Government as a 
Spanish political refugee, (c) documentation on the vindictive and political 
character of court proceedings before Franco judges. 

The investigator’s report to the Commissioner, however, failed even to spell 
out the nature of this documentation. On the basis of Molina’s membership 
in a Spanish State Youth Organization, which predated his flight from Spain 
and was mandatory in order to secure employment, and on the basis of a 
Spanish national passport which he obtained in order to be able to ship out 
as a seaman when faced with deportation from the United States, the 
Commissioner ruled that he would not be subjected to physical persecution 
if deported to Spain. As if the INS did not know that the State Department 
had ruled repeatedly that possession of a Soviet passport taken out by refugees 
in China and possession of a Polish passport taken out by refugees in Sweden 
are not per se proof of such refugees’ claim to bona fide refugee status. 

Mr. Pau Molina’s case is now pending in the United States district court of 
New York. If not for Mr. Carusi’s intervention, however, he would have 
been deported to Spain without a hearing on May 1, 1952. . 

(c) Mr. Svata (Leskovich) Kojich is a Yugoslav displaced person who 
emigrated to Canada from Italy as an IRO DP and later came to the United 
States illegally. He was accorded no hearing on his claim of physical 
persecution, and March 21 he was to be deported to Yugoslavia. He slashed 
his wrists at the pier, and only thereafter, when a reporter of the New York 
Times showed considerable interest in his case, was he accorded a hearing 
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at which he had no difficulty in proving his DP status as well as his legal 
admission toCanada. He was returned to Canada in June 1952. 

Again, if not for his attempt at suicide, he would have been deported to 
the country from which he fled, and one has no reason to doubt that he would 
by now be confined in a Yugoslav forced labor camp. 

(5) The three cases described above were gone into in detail so as to 
illustrate the baneful implications of the attitude adopted by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. It is a strange contradiction that in any routine 
exclusion case there is available an orderly hearing procedure with appeal 
possibilities and all other aspects of due process, whereas in the one category 
of cases in which an erroneous adjudication may well be a matter of life and 
death for the alien in point, the Service has adamantly refused to grant full 
and complete hearings. 

One common denominator of all three cases outlined above is that actual 
deportation to a Communist or Fascist country was prevented at the last moment 
by some unusual and/or drastic action, as though the price of nondeportation 
were an attempt at suicide. 

It is difficult to bring this attitude of bureaucratic expediency into agreement 
with the programatic denouncement of our Government as expressed in President 
Truman’s message to Congress of June 25 in which he stated: 


“Heretofore, for the most part, deportation and exclusion have rested upon 
the findings of fact made upon evidence. Under this bill, they would rest in 
many instances upon the ‘opinion’ or ‘satisfaction’ of immigration or consular 
employees. The change from objective findings to subjective feelings is not 
compatible with our system of justice.” 

“Our immigration policy is equally * * * important to the conduct of 
our foreign relations and to our responsibilities of moral leadership in the 
struggle for world peace.” 

“* * * we want to stretch our helping hand, to save those who managed 
to flee into western Europe, to succor those who are brave enough to escape from 
barbarism, to welcome and restore them against the day when their countries 
will, as we hope, be free again.” 


The same sentiment was expressed by General Eisenhower: 


“Never shall we desist on our aid to every man and woman of those shackled 
lands who seeks refuge with us, any man who keeps burning among his ewn 
people the flamé of freedom or who is dedicated to the liberation of his fellows.” 

(6) The United States is one of the few democratic countries that legally do 
not know the concept of asylum. The physical persecution clause of section 20 
is the only provision of our laws which, at least in a negative way, safeguards the 
rights of political refugees. 

It is all the more important that strong recommendations be made at proper 
level with regard to this matter because the Immigration and Naturalization Act 
of 1952 the original language of the Internal Security Act was changed to read: 

“The Attorney General is authorized to withhold deportation of any alien 
within the United States to any country in which in his opinion the alien would 
be subject to physical persecution and for such period of time as he deems to Be 
necessary for such reason.” 

This wording, one may be permitted to conjecture, meets the desire of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to make more difficult the interference of 
the courts. But even this language is amenable to coverage by regulations, the 
equitable minimum requirements of which would be full and complete hearings, 
a finding of facts, a reasoned decision, and an opportunity to appeal the decision 
of the hearing officer. The continuation of the present practices may well create 
an issue transcending the scope of administrative parochbialism. 

Professor Spero. I just wanted to comment briefly on that statement. 
There are two aspects of preimmigration policy which the committee 
would like to see revised: (1) in the direction of liberalization and 
(2) in the direction of further tightening restrictions. 

On the first point, we would like to see a positive declaration of 
public policy declaring the privilege of asylum of victims of totali- 
tarian pressure. The proposition or pr ivilege of asylum is something 
which is part of the American tradition. Every child in school knows 
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the way Kossuth, the great Hungarian democrat, was enthusiastically 
welcomed to this countr y, and we know that during the war President 
Roosevelt instituted a system of emergency visas “under which there 
were admitted to this country hundreds of victims of totalitarian pres- 
sure and victims of Nazi oppression, some of whom were our strongest 
allies and closest friends and who performed great services to the 
United States. We feel that victims of Communist oppression, people 
who take untold risks, who have come over to our side to free them- 
selves from oppression and to aid us in our fight against oppression 
should be welcomed to this country and that every effort should be 
made to encourage their defection from their totalitarian masters and 
to encourage them to come over to our side and serve as our allies. 

It is interesting that the U1 ited States, with its long tradition re- 
garding asylum for oppressed peop les, i is among the few truly demo- 
cr at ic countries which does not have written into its statutes a positive 
policy regarding asylum. At present, victims of totalitarian terror 
who come over to us are carefully screened by the administrative au- 
thorities and the Immigration and Naturalization Service, whose 
slogan is “The guardian at the gate.” It regards itself as an instru- 
ment for exclusion, not as an instrument for encouraging allies to come 
over to us. It is used not as an instrument of a positive immigration 
policy, buf as a negative instrument. That, I think, grows from the 
Jaw under which the Service operates. 

The Immigration Service also is much opposed to court review, to 
judicial interference with its administrative decisions. The Immigra- 
tion Service handles problems which involve human beings. Other 
regulatory agencies i ‘re, such as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Securities and Exchange Commission which deal with 
property, have their decisions subject to the most careful scrutiny. We 
think that the Immigration and Naturalization Service’s decisions 
should be subject to similar court review, to court review similar to 
that under which other administrative agencies operate. 

Now, specifically as to the right of asylum, I have pointed out that 
these victims of totalitarian terror who can be our most ardent and 
effective allies, come over to us at very great risk. Unfortunately, to 
our shame, many of these victims who have found some sort of refuge 
in this country are arrested by the Immigration and Natur: alization 
Service under its narrow conception of its functions and held for 
deportation, In many cases the courts have issued writs permitting 
these people to stay in this country, but a eo. policy recognizing 
their right, if you want to call it that, to stay here because they are our 
demonstrated allies, I think, would be of great benefit to the United 
States as well as an act of humanitarian decenc y. 

Under the present law the kind of persons in whom we are interested 
are admissible to this country under a provision which provides that 
no alien sh all be deported under any provisions of the law to any 
country to which the Attorney General should find such alien would 
be subject to phy ysical persecution. ‘The new act which goes into effect 
in December waters that decision down and the wording therein, it 
seems to us, meets the desire of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to make court review more difficult. This provision would 
extend the discretion of the administrative agency in this regard. All 
of this, of course, is negative policy. You have to get the Attorney 
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General’s O. K., and the resistance of the agency to court review has 

made it difficult to administer a positive policy of welcome to these 
people who are our most ardent allies and who take great risks to 
demonstrate that fact. 

The President said in his recent veto message to Congress: 

Our immigration policy is equally, if not more important to the conduct of our 
foreign relations and to the responsibilities of moral leadership in the struggle 
for world peace. * * * we want to stretch out a helping hand, to save those 
who have managed to flee into Western Europe, to succor those who are brave 
enough to escape from barbarism, to welcome and restore them against the day 
when their countries will, as we hope, again be free. 

In this connection too I would like to refer to what General Eisen- 
hower said in this city before the American Legion convention a few 
weeks ago that “never shall we desist on our aid to every man and 
woman of shackled lands who seek refuge with us any man who keeps 
burning among his people the flame of freedom or who is dedicated 
to the liberalization of his fellows.” 

These people, it seems to us, have a moral right which should be 
recognized in law not to be deported. The United States Government 
has just won wide acclaim throughout the civilized world for its posi 
tion regarding the return to the tender mercies of their totalitarian 
masters the North Korean and Chinese prisoners of war. It seems 
to me and the committee which I have the honor to represent here that 
these victims of totalitarian terror about whom we are speaking are in 
a position morally little different from that of the Chinese and the 
North Korean prisoners of war, regarding whom this Government is 
taking so splendid a stand. 

There is one other aspect of this problem which I think bears di- 
rectly on the question at issue to which I would like to address my- 
self too, and that is a provision or recommendation which would call 
for the strengthening of exclusion clauses rather than liberalization. 
At present the law properly excludes Communists and pro-Commu- 
nists. We are in agreement with that. We approve of that because 
we are engaged in fishting for rescue and relief from Communists and 
pro-Communists. It is rather magnanimous, however, in regard to 
other totalitarians who are also opposed to the American system of 
life and decency. 

The legal technicality through which this magnanimity is exercised 
is through a definition of “totalitarian” in section 101 of the law: 
aa alitarian means an organization which advocates the establishment 

. the United States of a totalitarian dictator ship. And the signifi- 
ail words there are “in the United States.” Both Hitler and Lenin 
insisted their totalitarianism was for home consumption only and not 
for export. Yet, it seems to me that this is contrary to the interests 
of the United States and is unsound policy to make it easier for rab- 
ble rousers, Fascists, Nazis and anti-Semites to get into this country 
than for other totalitarians for the so-called left who are now, in 
our opinion, properly excluded. I think that could be remedied by 

mending the definition of totalitarian party. 

That is about all I have to say here. Our formal statement in the 
record elaborates most of the points that I have m: ade here. If you 
have any specific questions, as I have said before, of a specific char- 
acter, Mr. Becker, our executive director, is here in the audience and 
I am sure would be glad to answer them. 
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Mr. Rosenrievp. Professor Spero, I understand the International 
Rescue Committee received a very substantial grant from the Ford 
Foundation in connection with the iron curtain and refugee fund. 

Professor Spero. The resettlement fund. The International Rescue 
Committee has two so-called campaigns. One of them is the iron 
curtain refugee campaign and the other is the resettlement cam- 
paign for displaced persons. 

Mr. Rosenrrerp. Would you care to give the Commission the bene- 
fit of your views as to the ‘meaning fullness of your experience with 
the Iron Curtain Refugee Fund. 

Professor Spero. I think Mr. Becker could do that much better 
than I. He is familiar with the details and he could do that more 
eilectively. 

The CuatrMan. Professor, I should like to refer back to some state- 
ments you made to the effect that the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service was opposed to appeals to court. Is it not the fact that 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service in many important 
respects does not fix the policy, but merely carries out the acts of 
Congress which were determined by the Congress ? 

Professor Spero. I know that perfectly well. Of course, the law 
does not subject the Immigration Service, or at least it relieves it, 
from the kind of court review which the administrative procedures 
applies to other agencies. 

We still do think that more of the extension of the principles of 
administrative procedures to the Immigration Service would be a 
wholesome reform. 

The Cuairman. It might be helpful if Mr. Becker would file a sup- 
plemental statement with us on the experiences of your committee 
with the iron curtain refugee fund. 

Professor Spero. I will ask Mr. Becker to do that. 

The Cnatreman. Thank you very much. 

Is Dr. Louis I. Dublin present ¢ 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS I. DUBLIN, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
AND STATISTICIAN OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CO. 


Dr. Duntry. I am Dr. Louis I. Dublin, and I am second vice presi- 
de} 2 and the statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New 
York. I am not, however, speaking for that company, but rather 
as an individual. 

[f I have any contribution to make it is because I have for many 
years given close study to certain population prob ‘lems which I think 
have a bearing on the subject matter of your Commission, and I would 
be speaking only as a student of this program. 

I have a statement here, a very brief one, in which I have attempted 
to summarize the results of a long-term study on what I call the Money 
Value of the Man. I should like to read it. 

The Cuatrman. The Commission will be glad to hear it. 

Dr. Dusrin. I assume that I have been asked to testify before 
your Commission because of certain studies which my office has con- 
ducted over a period of years. These have appeared as a volume under 
the title, “The Money Value of a Man.” The first edition appeared in 
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1930 and the second and revised edition in 1946. The findings in this 
volume have, I believe, a very direct bearing on the formulation of 
basic immigration policy. 

T shall proceed to present some of the economic assets which immi- 
grants bring with them to our country. In doing this, I shall assume, 
of course, that the immigrant has been carefully selected for his 
qualities of health, intellect, and moral integrity: There are three 
aspects from which I shall consider the economic value of the immi- 
grant to our country. 

In the first place, during his period of dependency through inf: oy y 
and childhood, he has been only a consumer of goods. He had to be 
given food, shelter, clothing, medical attention, and schooling before 
he could become a producer. The cost of all of these consumption 
items was borne by someone outside of our own country. In other 
words, each young immigrant we receive who can take his place as a 
producer in our community brings us, without cost, all that another 
nation has put into bringing him to manhood. Let us jus st consider 
what the cost of bringing up such a man might be. For this I shall 
be conservative and assume that the average immigrant we take into 
this country belongs to an income group whose family averages $2,500 
annually after income tax. For such families, the cost of bringing up 
a child to age 18 is about $10,000 in our country. This is a measure of 
what would have been taken from our own production to bring up this 
immigrant child if it had been born among us. It is a clear saving 
If more had been put into its rearing and education before coming 
here, the saving to us is so much the greater. 

I will now pass on to a second aspect of this problem, namely, the 
money value of these immigrants when they become producers in our 
country. Bearing in mind my assumption that we take in only immi- 
grants whose health and training are comparable to that of our own 
citizens, it seems proper to assume that their earning capac ity will not 
be too far below our own average. In 1950, this average for the 
American family was about $3,300. To be conservative, I shall assume 
that our immigrant will have an earning capacity of only $2,500 after 
income tax. For the average man of age 30 in this income bracket, the 
present value of his gross future earnings is about $50,000. This | is 
a measure of what he can add in these times of labor shortage to our 
productive capacity during his lifetime. Again, I have considered 
only the ease of the immigrant who would now be perhaps in our low- 
est income bracket. The immigrant who comes to us with superior 
technical or professional training brings us much more in productive 

value. Such an immigrant at age 30, who might be able to earn $3,500 
annually after taxes, has a present value of gross future earnings 
amounting to about $80,000. In other words, our economy gains 
substantially in these days of full employment by taking into the 
country the kind of immigrant to which I have been referring. We 
benefit first from what another nation has put into bringing him up 
to be a producer, and then we benefit by the addition of his productive 

capacity at a time when we greatly need such help. 

Third and last, we may view this problem in connection with the 
aging of our population. In 1930, the first census after the drastic 
cultailment of our immigration in 1924, 3.1 percent of our people were 
at ages 70 and over and their number then totaled somewhat under 
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3,900,000. The census of 1950 showed that we have 4.8 percent of our 
people at ages 70 and over and their number is now about 7,250,000, 
somewhat under twice that of two decades ago. In other words, the 
burden of the aged upon our producers is increasing rapidly, a situ- 
ation which is only now beginning to receive the attention it rightly 
deserves. However, we cannot view this matter of the added burden 
upon the producers from the point of view of the aged alone; we must 
also consider the rapidly increasing numbers of dependent children 
because of the recent upswing in the birth rate. We thus have a grow- 
ing burden upon our producers from both directions. These facts 
point up our pressing need for additional producers in these times of 
full employment and national emergency. 

From each of the three angles, all sole ly economic, it must be clear 
that carefully selected immigrants can constitute at this time a very 
great asset to our country, and that our immigration policy, quite 
apart from any other consideration of international relationship, 
should reflect in some way the benefits which immigrants can bestow 
On US. 

But in considering these economic aspects of the problem, we should 
by no means overlook the cultural and spiritual benefits that we derive 
from the immigrants to our shores. I need hardly list the large num- 
ber of immigrants who in the past made most valuable contributions in 
the arts and sciences and in the fields of religion and social organiza- 
tion, all of which have advanced our culture. These are immeasurable 
values. 

This leads me to say that from every angle our country has bene- 
fited greatly from the immigration of the past. Huge additions were 
made to our labor force at a time when they were needed by the indus- 
tries of the country. The immigrant played an important role in 
building our railroads and our vast network of highways. They 
served our mines and factories. Indeed, they were the very backbone 
of our expanding productivity. We often think that we were gener- 
ous to : oppressed peoples of Europe when we opened the door to 
them. I do not question this attitude, but I would like to put in the 
record - fact that our generosity was well rewarded. We got back 
a good deal more than we put in. 

Our present situation is not very different from that of earlier years. 
Our economy is still expanding, our labor force needs additions, and we 
need friends among the free peoples of the world. We can afford, 
therefore, to show a tolerant and even friendly spirit in terms of our 
immigration policy. We can afford even now to keep the door open, 
being very careful, of course, in our choice of those whom we welcome. 

Mr. Rosrenrtetp. If I may, I would like to go back over each of those 
points for a moment. Do I correctly understand your first point to be 
that the immigrant aged 18, coming to the United States, increases the 
national wealth of the people of the United States by $10,000 upon 
his arrival? 

Dr. Dupin. It has cost that to bring him up. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Assuming that in the year 1951, approximately a 
hundred thousand quota visas were unused, is it fair and correct to 
draw the conclusion that that lack of use of a hundred thousand quota 
visas, in effect, deprived the United States of billions of dollars in 
productivity or productive energies had those people come in? 
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Dr. Dustin. I think the figures are even larger than that, because if 
you are thinking in terms of productivity or productive energy, you 
are thinking in ‘terms of what the future production these people- - 
assuming they were all right in every other respect—would have added 
to our country’s wealth. 

Mr. RosenFiewpD. Do I correctly understand your third point to be 
that failure to use the number of visas authorized will jn the future 
add to the burden, or ‘at least fail to alleviate the burden on the pro- 
ducers because of the increasing number of aged and the young? 

Dr. Dusurn. I prefer the latter way of putting it. We find our- 
selves in a situation. It may be only temporary. At any rate it is 
what it is, so we have an increasing number of dependents with a 
decreasing proportion of producers. There is need—we all know— 
need for an increase in our labor forces for an expanding economy. 
We could bring in an increased number of, or a sizable number of, pro- 
ducers that would relieve the burden on the working-age period of our 
population. It would relieve the burden of sustaining the dependents. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is anything being done to enlighten Ameri- 
can industry and business in regard to the situation you have described ? 

Dr. Dustin. I think we are all aware—the entire country is now 
thoroughly exercised over the problem of our aging population. We 
were caught asleep. We have made no preparation for it or very 
little, and now we are trying to catch up with this pressing problem. 

Now as for the interest of industry, that is a very real problem of 
how to prepare the aged for retirement and all the rest of it. 

The enlightened industrialist is concerned not only with this prob- 
lem of the aged but is more concerned with the problem of the labor 
force. Our country is growing. Our country 1s expanding. Our 
country needs more productive hands, and the industrialist is aware 
of that. The labor market is very tight. 

Now let’s forget the industrialist 1f we may for a moment. ‘There 
is another group, and a very important group, whom we overlook. We 
think in terms of industry but we forget there is a very much larger 
number of housewives. We forget about them. There is a larger 
number, and I think in the aggregate that they are even more impor- 
tant in the growth of the life of the country. 

Now they are suffering in the opinion of many in the pinch of the 
labor force; they are suffering terribly from a lack of very important 
hands, very important people i in the service of the family; and gentle- 
men, don’t minimize the importance of what that means to the Ameri- 

can family. People who can afford to pay decent living wages for 
help, to help bring up their families, simply can’t find such help. It 
doesn’t exist. There is room in our country for a million people who 
could do most useful and productive work at good wages. They 
simply don’t exist. I think that is as important for the future histor y 
of our country as this problem of the tight labor force. We all fe el] 
it, and very few talk about it. 

But when you think in terms of what it means to our housewife, 
to our women, to have no help, what it does to the birth rate, what 
it does to the character of the family, I think we have got something 
very, very serious to consider. As far as I can see from the literature 
and in our public statements, very little is liaine said of the obvious. 

25356—52——12 
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1 consider that a most important item in the thinking of our immigra- 
tion problems. 


The Cuarman. Did the housewife have that help until compara- 
tively recently ¢ 


Dr. Dustin. It has been a tight situation for a good many years. 
Today it is so tight that you need a shoehorn to ac just it. I would 
say that condition has been growing for the last 15 years, ue getting 
worse all the time. It flows largely from the fact that our industries 
and our businesses are ¢ absorbing people, more and more, and here we 
feel the pinch in the domestic economy. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, have you any statistics on the number of 
immigrants that this country could profitably absorb ? 

Dr. Dustin. Mr. Chairman, I have no such estimate. I have not 
addressed myself to such a consideration. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Commissioner Edward Corsi is scheduled to be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD CORSI, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND CHAIRMAN OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


Commissioner Corst. I am Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner 
of New York State and chairman of the New York State Displaced 
Persons Commission. Iam also president of the American Federation 
of International Institutes. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to submit for the record, and 
then I should like to make a few pertinent remarks. 

The Cuarrman. Your prepared statement will be inserted in the 
record. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by the honorable 
Edward Corsi:) 


A “reassessment of our immigration policies and practices in the light of 
conditions that face us in the second half of the twentieth century” has long 
been necessary. The congressional committees which studied this question in 
the Fighty-first and Eighty-second Congresses were more concerned with plugging 
up the loopholes in existing immigration and naturalization laws than in exam- 
ining the basie concepts on which these laws were based and the relationship of 
these concepts to our national interests at home and abroad. 

Despite the prolonged debate on the various bills, there is grave doubt that the 
fundamental issues involved, the number of persons affected, or the possible 
consequences for the Nation of the new legislation were understood clearly by 
the American people. 

The question is whether the legislation of a quarter of a century ago, born of 
fear, hysteria, and political expediency, still expresses the policy that the United 
States wishes to follow toward its own citizens and the peoples of the world. 

If the Commission can succeed in bringing this issue, with all its ramifications, 
before the Nation, I am certain that the decision of the public, based on all 
enlightened self-interest, will be to reject the solutions of Public Law 414 in 
their entirety and to reassert affirmatively our democratic ideals and heritage. 
They will decide that the present immigration law based on archaic concepts 
cannot be patched up. That it must be junked entirely and out of its ashes a 
new law must be conceived based on the idea of human equality. 

As Americans we cannot accept the concept incorporated in the present legis- 
lation that mankind is divided into breeds, biologically and culturally separated 
from each other and that one breed is superior and all others inferior. All races, 
creeds, and colors have shared in the making of America. All have equal dignity. 
All share our heritage in the same degree. The blood shed in its defense has 
come no less from those whose forefathers were of Anglo-Saxon heritage than 
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from those whose forefathers sailed the Mediterranean Sea. We cannot accept 
the principle that the cultural descendants of the Greeks and the Romans, whose 
civilizations lighted the world when the Anglos and the Saxons still roamed the 
forests of northwest Germany and fought with clubs and who in modern times 
have fought side by side with us against red absolutism are less capable of 
making good Americans than the descendants of other national groups. 

As Americans we cannot tolerate discrimination through lecalistic subterfuges 
against persons whose skins are of a different color from our own. 

As Americans we cannot afford a domestic policy based on fear. The world 
is in too precarious a state for this Nation to indulge itself in the luxury of 
conduct based on the same type of pathological mentality that brought the Ger- 
man people to destruction. As never before, our safety and our future depend 
on the mutual esteem, trust, and faith of the free peoples of the world. It is 
not necessary to be a psychologist to know that xenophobia, the fear of strang- 
ers, mierely mirrors our own insecurity and lack of faith in our own strength 
and in our own institutions. It will be difficult enough to win the cold war with 
actions based on rational thought. To base national policy on a type of reason- 
ing which, if displayed by an individual, would place him in jeopardy of commit- 
ment to an asylum, is to admit defeat in advance of battle. 

As Americans we cannot afford to establish two classes of citizenship with 
one set of rules for naturalized citizens and another for the native born. We 
cannot adhere to our traditional values and at the same time set up a system 
in Which an activtiy which is lawful for a person born in this country may be 
penalized if performed by a naturalized citizen. 

As Americans we cannot abrogate a person’s right to a fair trial before an 
impartial judge. We cannot invest our administrative officials with unbounded 
authority subject to no judicial check and subject to no appeal. We cannot 
adopt techniques for administering justice which are indistinguishable from 
those of the totalitarians. 

These are all concepts which are embodied in our present immigration and 
naturalization statute. They are alien to the fundamental concepts on which 
this Nation was built. Given a fair opportunity, the American people will re- 
ject the legislation which embodies these harmful concepts and develop an im 
migration and naturalization statute which is written in the idiom of a land 
of the free and the brave. 

The new immigration policy should be based on a realistic appraisal of the 
needs of our domestic economy, especially as it relates to the adequacy of the 
labor supply in the present defense economy and in the foreseeable future. 

Whether our manpower resources are adequate to win the peace without 
replenishment through immigration cannot now be ascertained because the 
total requirements of a state of national existence in which we must ever 
present a foree sufficient to dissuade the Kremlin from precipitating a crisis 
is not known. The world cannot endure another global war. At whatever 
cost we must have assurance that we are strong enough to win the peace. 

Under these conditions it is a demonstrable fact that our economy can now, 
and for a long time to come will be able to, absorb advantageously at least 
double the number of immigrants permitted under the present law each year. 

In relation to our defense manpower needs of an estimated 2,000,000 addi- 
tional workers in defense production by mid-1953, an annual total of 300,000 
immigrants, of whom only half can be expected to enter the labor market, 
seems small indeed. Of course, it is to be expected that our defense man- 
power needs will be met largely by shifting workers now employed in non- 
defense to defense production and by adding to the labor force workers not 
normally employed. That is what we did in the last war. But new immigrants 
can be expected to fill the jobs of those who shift to defense work and to fill 
the other jobs that American workers are reluctant to accept. 

The defense production level expected to be achieved by 1953 is but the 
floor from which full mobilization is to start in the event of need. Even the 
present state of mobilization has shown deficiencies in the supply of technical, 
professional, and skilled workers to meet current demands for labor. Such 
workers require long years of training. This lack of skilled technicians can 
be eased by a planned immigration program. 

The immigration of the last decade with its relatively high proportion of pro- 
fessional, technical, and skilled workers compared with earlier immigrations, 
as well as the displaced persons program have shown that we can obtain from 
abroad skilled factory workers, engineers, technicians, and other skilled work- 
ers who would be of great value in expanding production. 
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The forces of totalitarianism have practically unlimited manpower resources 
at their disposal. Their productive efficiency, while far from being on a par 
with ours, is yet increasing. From whence will our manpower come to cope 
with this flood of humanity? 

Apparently our supply of young men to meet Armed Forces needs is al- 
ready running short. According to estimates of the Selective Service Ad- 
ministration manpower requirements for the military services for this year 
alone will be approximately 1,190,000. They anticipate that a wider range of 
age groups will be subject to call as well as many now in exempt groups. The 
war we are fighting is only a peripheral engagement but 100,000 men a month are 
being withdrawn from productive purposes to fight it. What will be the ex- 
tent of manpower demands in a larger conflict? 

The Korean experience is ample testimonial that wars cannot be won with 
modern weapons alone—military manpower is necessary. To face the huge 
potential of the Communist powers men will be needed both to man the fac- 
tories and the guns. Under such circumstances we will need every man and 
woman available. Who at such a time will not consider our immigrants, espe- 
cially if carefully chosen for their adherence to the democratic idea, a national 
asset ! 

In this connection may I eall to mind one of the lessons of World War II. 
The decisive battle was fought not in the field, but on the factory production 
lines. When the output of German industry was reduced to such an extent 
that its guns and planes could not be supplied and its people fed, the German 
Army was licked although the actual battles in the field took place at a later 
date. The simple fact was that there was not enough manpower to man the 
front lines and supply the troops at the same time. 

‘here are other areas of the American economy in which nationals of other 
countries who believe in democracy can be utilized in this country. In my own 
State, the average age of farmers is 52 years. The number of farms abandoned 
because there is no one to run them increases annually. There is a continued 
shortage of year-round farm workers. In this State as in other areas of the 
country, our youngsters for several decades have left the farm for the urban 
communities. There is real danger that in the years just ahead agricultural 
production will be seriously hampered. The continued prosperity and high pro 
duction by agriculture is fundamental to our economic prosperity. The farmer 
is the man who feeds us all. 

In the overpopulated areas of western Europe there is a rich pool of surplus 
farmers and farm workers. There are many farm families with no opportunity 
for employment on the land. In Italy, in Germany, in the Netherlands, there are 
large groups of experienced agricultural workers who cannot find productive 
employment. These people, if otherwise qualified, should be permitted to come 
to this country to the mutual benefit of the immigrants and the Nation. 

From time to time questions have been raised regarding the economic aspects 
of immigration. Our history shows that both our productive capacity and our 
standard of living have risen with the increase of population. Today both our 
population and our standard of living are higher than ever before in history. 
During the depression decade of the thirties there was a falling off in the birth 
rate. Persons born in this period are now entering the labor market but in 
reduced numbers compared with other periods in our history. The inability to 
recruit personnel for our Armed Forces in sufficient numbers is one indication 
of this condition. For the next decade at least, the deficit between the normal 
annual increment to the labor force and the smaller expected increments can be 
made up by permitting immigration on an increased scale. 

The successful operation of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 has given us 
some additional insights into the economic advantages of selected immigration. 
Some 116,000 immigrants have settled in New York State under this program 
since October 1948. About 45 percent of this number were housewives, students, 
and minor children who did not join the labor force. Of the group that entered 
the labor force, 6 percent were professional or semiprofessional workers or 
managers ; 36 percent were skilled workers; 19 percent were farmers, or farm 
laborers ; the remaining workers were in commercial jobs or unskilled jobs such as 
laborers and domestics. 

Among the professionals were 24 electrical engineers, 20 mechanical engineers, 
77 chemists and metallurigists, 381 physicians and surgeons, 272 nurses. Among 
the semiprofessional workers were 151 designers and draftsmen and 357 tech- 
niciaus in various scientific pursuits. Among the skilled craftsmen were 1,000 
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carpenters, 2,000 mechanics in various trades, 145 machinists, 6 tool and die 
makers, and many others. 

These immigrants have made substantial contributions to the welfare and 
prosperity of New York State. They have been absorbed without a ripple in the 
economy, which during the period of this immigration has risen to unprecedented 
heights and in which unemployment has dropped to postwar lows. They have 
adjusted to their new way of life with remarkable speed. They are accepted 
in the gommunities in which they live. They are taking action speedily to become 
American citizens. We have not had a single substantiated complaint against 
any of the thousands that have resettled in New York State communities. 

The displaced persons who have come to this country are not “beaten men 
from beaten races.” They are the cream of European industrial and agricul- 
tural society whose need for asylum is not based on their own disabiliites but 
on the chaos and disorder caused by global war and its aftermath. 

There seems to be little doubt that given a resettlement policy based on our 
national economic needs and on the belief that immigration is mutually ad- 
vantageous both to the immigrant and the Nation, that many more immigrants 
can be absorbed successfully than are now permitted to enter under the Mc- 
Carran-Walter law. 

Some have said that the successful immigrations of the past few years are but 
transatory indications which are insufficient to justify a long run immigration 
policy. They have claimed that the agricultural frontier of the past is gone, 
the possibilities of new industries being developed such as the railroads, electric 
power, and automobiles which in the past absorbed large numbers of immigrants 
is also gone. Population growth is declining. 

If these false prophets, who with senile eyes focused on the past announce the 
decay of the American economy, would but turn their heads to the future they 
would see the new and ever-expanding frontiers of the atomic age. We are 
only now on the threshold of revolutionary new advances in agriculture, in 
technology, and in social invention. 

The agricultural frontier is still with us but in new guise. Conservation, 
reclamation, river development, breeding, distillation of fresh from salt water 
for irrigation purposes, yes, even climatic control by men are but indications 
of the nature of the new agricultural frontier. Our pioneers will not chop down 
the trees but plant them; not erode the soil with wasteful practices but bring 
new lands into cultivation through restorative measures. 

Industrially, the dtomie age has just begun and we can scarcely envisage the 
limits to which this energy, harnessed to constructive purposes, can be put. 

In the field of social invention, we now have and are constantly developing 
new mechanisms which help to provide a stable economy, provide social security 
and a high level of employment and which insure a minimum wage to immi- 
grants and natives alike. 

It is reasonable to conclude therefore that in the future there will be a place 
in an expanding economy for immigrants in numbers perhaps not as great as 
during the periods of peak immigration in our history but well above the limits 
set in our current legislation. 

A new immigration policy should be based on America’s position as a leader 
of free nations and the world’s champion in the struggle against Communist 
tyranny. 

The underdevoleped and colonial nations of the world have a passionate desire 
for independence, dignity, and self-realization. After centuries of dominance 
by western imperialism they are deeply suspicious of our motives and our actions. 
They examine skeptically our protestations of democratic equality in the light 
of actual performance. 

It is, therefore, insufficient to claim elimination of racial discriminations in our 
immigration and naturalization statutes and at the same time to insert new 
provisions which set forth additional barriers on the basis of race. This is 
self-deception on our part. Certainly the Asiatic peoples are not fooled. 

When we specifically limit to 100 the quota of Trinidadians and Jamaicans 
vho heretofore were able to come in larger numbers if they so desired, it is 
not the colored people who are deceived by the claim that white persons are 
equally affected hy the provision. They are not measuring the words of the 
Statute but their intent. And the intent seems clear enough. Our basic policy 
toward these Asiatic and colored people as evidenced by the new statute has not 
hanged substantially—and they all know it. 

In Europe our foreign policy is geared to the building up of a force which will 
ontain communism within its present boundaries. This objective can he won 
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only with the cooperation of all the free nations of Europe. Nevertheless, our 
present immigration statute continues the discriminations of the past against 
the very nations that we expect to join with us in the defense of democracy 

The quotas of our allies in southern and eastern Europe are not enlarged. 
Unused quotas of other nations are not made available to them. Mortgages on 
future quotas imposed by special postwar legislation are not removed. 

Standing on the Seviet borders in southeastern Europe are Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, and Turkey. Fifty percent of the total quota of 310 for Grgece is 
mortgaged to the year 2013. The quota of 938 for Yugoslavia is similarly mort- 
gaged to 2001; the quota for Turkey to 1964. They are key countries in our stand 
against aggression. 

Can we believe that this legislation will be an inspiration to these and other 
European peoples to join us in our struggle against the Reds? Are we extending 
the hand of friendship when we say that a designated number of people may be 
admitted but that if an Englishman or an Irishman doesn’t want to come, a 
Greek or a Turk or a Yugoslav may not take his place? Is this statute an aid 
in carrying out our foreign policy? 

It is not sufficient that a new immigration statute be devised. The administra 
tion of a newly conceived and newly written immigration and naturalization law 
should be placed in the hands of agencies which will sympathetically administe: 
it. If it is desired that primary emphasis in the field of immigration and 
naturalization should be in the area of domestic policy, then responsibility for the 
implementation of such an immigration policy should be centered in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. If it is desired that the immigration policy be closely attuned 
to our international interests then responsibility should be vested in the Depart 
ment of State. Perhaps the responsibility should be shared between these two 
agencies. 

Commissioner Corst. I want to say I think that this is a unique op- 
portunity for me to appear before your Commission, and I think the 
creation of the Commission was an extremely wise move. 

In my experience I think there has been a great deal of effort on the 
part of certain parties to keep this subject away from general public 
discussion and general public education, an exclusion of it, and I think 
for an ultimate solution for this important problem in our national 
life, that this is important. 

I was a C ommissioner of Immigration at Ellis Island for several 
years, and I had a pretty fair opportunity to see the workings of our 
immigration laws, and the front-line trenches, where you “actually 
dealt with the man coming in and the man going out, and had a chance 
to see how these laws actually functioned in human terms, for the bene- 
fit of the country and the immigrant himself; and I left the Immigra- 
tion Service clearly with the impression that in our whole immigration 
policy we are motivated by fear. We are afraid of the immigrant. 
We are afraid of the foreign-born. We are afraid of the alien. And 
this fear permeated the whole Immigration Service, from the Com- 
missioner down. 

We were perfectly willing to block the admission of a thousand peo- 
ple to make sure that one wrong person wouldn’t get in. That was 
in the administration of the law, and it was in the law itself. 

For instance, there was no discretion at all in any official to prevent 
a hardship in the immigration laws. I sat there as a glorified com- 
missioner of the United States, appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate of the United States, and I could witness tragedy 
after tragedy, but I was absolutely powerless to do anything about it, 
and so was my boss, the President of the United States. 

Well, fins ally they devised this cumbersome system of introducing a 

ill in Congress, and I think you know enough about that so I need 
not comment on it. I think you just can’t administer laws that deal 
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with people, the destinies and lives of the people, unless you provide 
discretion and place it in the hands of wise and prudent adminis; 
trators. 

For extreme cases of hardship and separation of families and other 
cruelties, where they are involved, they be given the discretion to grant 
time or to do something about it. So I sincerely hope this Commis- 
sion will study this question of the administration of the law as it 
affects the individual coming in and going out. 

In my time, of course, the emphasis was on deportations all over 
the country. Somehow the impression seemed to have gotten around 
that we could solve the problem of unemployment in that time—this 
was in 1931, °32, and ’33 and in there—that we could settle that prob- 
lem by deporting people. So we were in the wholesale business of 
herding people in wagons and cars and everything else and bundling 
them out of the country as fast as we could. 

The whole thing again was permeated with fear of people, and I 
think you find a good deal of that in the McCarran-Walter law. 
Again there is the element of fear. 

Certainly I am for careful detection of unworthy elements, and of 
careful qualifications of people who come into the country. Our au- 
thorities abroad are to look over these people carefully and make sure 
they are the kind of people we want and will make good citizens, and 
then we will have a double check at the port of entry of the United 
States. But that should be undertaken in the spirit of careful, wise 
administration, rather than in the spirit of fear. We have feared all 
kinds of people in this country over the years. 

While in instances the fears have been justified, on the whole we have 
been mighty foolish in suspecting the people who have contributed so 
much to the making of America. 

Now this spirit of fear permeates the quota system. The quota 
system is a hodgepodge and a compromise and a political expedient 
when it was written, and I daresay it was designed to discriminate 
against certain groups of the world’s population. The person who 
wrote the law was an official of the United States Labor Department 
when I was Commissioner, and he told me that deliberately they tried 
to discriminate against certain groups and keep certain groups out 
of this country if they could. 

But entirely aside from that, the quota law is antiquated and use- 
less so far as America is concerned. We have not gotten an immigra- 
tion policy in this country which responds to the needs of America. 
The economic and social needs of America, that is. We simply try to 
please a lot of people by establishing quotas. We compromise with 
minority groups and pressure groups and all sorts of groups and try 
to work out of this willingness to deal with people politically what we 
call an immigration law and an immigration policy. We have not 
got an immigration policy and we have a.very poor immigration law. 

Now fuadhinentally. immigration is labor. From a purely selfish 
American point of view, we import people to the United States because 
we need them. We can provide a living for them and even enhance the 
prosperity of the United States. Then it is humanitarian, and it is 
traditionally a continuation of the policy for the oppressed of the 
world. Now we have got to think in terms of a policy which is perma- 
nent, and a permanent basic policy is one that meets the social and 
economic needs of the United States. 
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Now I listened to Mr. Dublin speak about the social needs of the 
United States, and formulating a policy based on that. Let me give 
you a picture of the State of New York, which after all is an important 
segment of the United States, and let’s see what this immigration 
policy has done to the economy of this State. 

Regarding the manpower situation of this State, the economic needs 
of this State we are suffering from a very serious labor shortage in this 
State, both on the farm and in the factory. 

The other day I asked the Employment Service to give me a quick 
report of the manpower situation in this State, and what it is that 
we need. As of August 31, 1952, there were in this State, 53,366 un- 
filled jobs in the nonagricultural field. Well, I might say that half 
of them unfilled at that time have probably been filled; but there are 
thousands of jobs in this State which we have not been able to fill for 
5 years. They are always open, in the Employment Service of this 
State, and I take it that is true of the employment service in every 
other State of the Union. 

There were at the same time some 4,500 farm jobs in this State which 
can never be filled, just can never be filled. Now these labor short- 
ages in the State which are permanent involve electrical workers, 
experienced engineers, toolmakers, machinists, garment operators, 
tailors. Why, it has been estimated that in 5 years, or a little more 
there won’t be a single tailor in this entire country who can make 
your suit. That is the testimony of the leaders of the garment workers 
inthis city. I could submit for the benefit of the Commission a whole 
list of jobs that just can’t be filled in this State. We have not got the 
workers for them. 

On the farm you would be interested to know the average age of the 
New York farmer is 53 years, and the labor scarcity is tremendous. 
We have to import all the time on a seasonal basis, borrow most of the 
time as many as 10,000 workers from other States, Puerto Rico, and 
from the South, the Bahamas, and outside of the United States, to 
take care of the farm needs of the State of New York. Now all that is 
remediable, I suppose, by the use of a potential labor reserve con- 
sisting of the handicapped, the housewife, people who have not been 
on the labor market before but who could be drafted for the labor 
market. We could put women in uniform, or put them in overalls, take 
them out of the kitchen and put them on the railroad track. We could 
do that as an emergency proposition. But no one, I hope, would ad- 
vocate that as a permanent way of meeting the labor shortages of the 
United States. We could do that but we would not be doing what we 
ought to do. 

But let’s face the problem of security in terms of manpower. What 
if a war that might last 5 or six years against the Communist powers 
of the world, with their tremendous manpower resources, should 
come? Why, I think that we are going pretty well now; we have just 
got about enough workers in our factories and so on to take care of 
the number of people who are in the Army, Navy, or in uniform all 
over the world. But we are not armed for the war. We have not 
put in uniform yet the millions we should need in the event that we are 
actually on the battlefields of the world.. One of the reasons that 
led to the defeat of Germany was the inability of the factory at home 
to take care of the boy at the front; the production at the end of 
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the war had dropped, and other things had dropped, and they couldn’t 
substitute the manpower needed at home to provide ammunition and 
food and everything else for the fighters at the front. 

I seriously question whether this country with its present limita- 
tions of labor and manpower could wage a successful war over a long 
period against the tremendous hordes now in control of the Com- 
munist world. We should have to forever lean on the free nations 
of the world for the supply of labor that we —— We should have to 
do it by immigration to the United States, or by drafting that labor 
abroad in the countries where it is and sranadexring a good deal of 
our American industries for our purposes to foreign countries where 
labor is, so that we might have the implements of war to carry us 
to victory. That is a very serious question. 

Now what do we substitute for the quota system? Well, Senator 
Lehman said a very wise thing when he said “let’s take people into 
this country on the basis of individual fitness rather than on the basis 
of nationality, religion, or anything of that sort.” 

First of all I feel the Immigration Service should be brought 
out of the Department of Justice and brought back to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. If it doesn’t belong in the Department of Labor it 
belongs in the Department of State. It certainly doesn’t belong in the 
Department of Justice, and perhaps in the Department of Justice for 
the same reason that I indicated before, it permeates our whole immi- 
gration policy with feat 

The Department of Labor can deal with this question. The Depar . 
ment of Labor, on a policy which is based on the manpower needs of 
our country, can recommended to the Congress of the United States 
from time to time just how many immigrants we need, what kind of 
immigrants we need, and let the Congress of the United States approve 
or disapprove of the recommendations of the United States Secretary 
of Labor. 

Now I wouldn’t place this whole policy in the basis of our man- 
power needs, because we live in the age in which there are terrific dis- 
locations that affect the peace of the world. There are millions of 
refugees roaming all over there in Europe. There are all kinds of 
people who are burdens on poverty-stricken countries, and certainly 
we have a moral responsibility, let alone a duty as a leading nation 
of the world, to do something about the relief toward these countries 
and these populations, and so there should be added to the basic immi- 
gration policy a real genuine effort to be helpful to these displaced 
persons. 

I was in charge of the displaced persons program for the State of 
New York, and I remember in spite of the almost universal approval 
of the DP program in the State, there were a lot of people who felt 
that we were taking in a great many workers whom we might never 
be able to use, who might create a serious problem of unemployment in 
the United States. 

I think this State took in certainly more DP’s than any other State 
in the Union, twice as much, I think, as the rest of the country or 
States. We have absorbed that additional manpower without the 
slightest dislocation of our labor economy at any point of the State, 
and certainly I would know as the labor commissioner of this State if 
anything of that sort had happened. 
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American workers were not displaced in their jobs. The displaced 
persons did not take anybody’s job away. They fitted into the scheme 
of the State marvelously and they are becoming good citizens, pro- 
ductive workers, and are anuettiensaad a valuable addition to the 
State itself, and to its economy, and to its social betterment. 

I think we could take more of these people. I agree that we could 
double the effort that we have made in the past; take these people above 
and beyond what we need for our economic and security needs in this 
country. 

I think that once a person has become a citizen of the United States, 
no matter where he was born or what his religion is, he should be a 
citizen on an equal basis with everybody else and should be accepted 
as such. 

Once he becomes an American citizen he should be an American 
citizen. I have seen some very peculiar cases here at the port of New 
York on the basis of security, where children, or immigrants who were 
children at the time of the Fascist regime, were barred from our coun- 
ry because they were Fascists when they were 8 or 9 years old or some- 
thing like that. That makes us look silly throughout the world and 
ridiculous. 

My last point is that we have a tremendous international responsi- 
bility in the matter of immigration. 

A very interesting thing happened at the time the people in this 
country were engaged in assisting the forces in Italy in the general 
elections in Italy a few years ago, and a great many people wrote 
letters to their relatives and friends in Italy urging them to vote for 
the Christian Democratic or Anti-Communist parties, but certainly 
against communism. That campaign was lauded and it was a wise 
thing and a very smart thing and will be repeated in the coming elec- 
tions in Italy, because the Communist danger is even more serious 
now than it was at that time. 

But while people from this country were writing letters over there 
and telling them of the benefits of democracy in the United States, 
what do you think was happening? The Communists staged a 
counterattack or counterdrive, and thousands of letters arrived in 
the United States from Communists in Italy to their relatives in 
the United States, asking them to change our immigration laws—to be 
reasonable, and soon and so forth. But they specifically pointed to the 
immigration laws and the exclusion of people from Italy to the United 
States. 

Now they used it with a great deal of vehemence and with great 
success in some spots. Now I have visited Italy and all the people 
just couldn’t understand our restriction and urged a more liberal 
policy. 

If we are going to be a world leader we have got to be more reason- 
able and more understanding on two great fronts, which involve a 
eood deal of our own interest, and that is the question of tariff and 
everything else that bars the importation of goods from the rest of 
the world, and high immigration barriers that keep people out. We 
just can’t be a world leader if we are going to isolate ourselves behind 
walls. I am not pleading for a wide-open immigration policy be- 
cause this cannot a good and this country couldn’t stand it. It would 
be against American interests. But I do believe that we should 
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have a liberal and humane immigration policy, good for ourselves and 
good for the rest of the world. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. I have nothing else to say. 

The Cuarmrman. Thank you, Commissioner Corsi, for giving us 
your views. Do I correctly understand you to suggest. “that the 
administration of the Immigration and Naturalization Service should 
be removed from the Department of Justice and placed in either the 
Department of Labor or the Department of State / 

rca Corsi. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Would you favor that the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service be made an independent agency ? 

Commissioner Corst. I don’t believe much in independent agencies, 
Mr. Chairman. I am a firm believer in departmental agencies in 
Government. One of the great things in this State is—or was—the 
reorganization of the State government by the late Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith, when a lot of inde »pendent units were brought into 19 depart- 
ments of government, and I think that is one of the things we need 
very muc hin W ashington. 

I am very much in favor of definitely placing bureaus and agencies 
and divisions in definite parts of Government where they a re- 
sponsible to a Secretary who is a member of the Cabinet. I don’t 
believe that we should have a Federal Security Agency independent 
of the rest of the establishments and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator not having the status of a Cabinet officer, but depending on 
contacts with the White House or with secretaries in the White House. 

That is my feeling as an Administrator with a good deal of experi- 
ence in the Government. So I don’t favor a Bure: tu of Immigration 
set off by itself. In the Department of Labor it would be part of a 
great Department which concerns itself with the welfare of the wage 
earners of the United States, and certainly of the immigrants when 
they arrive as wage earners. If I had to choose between State and 
Labor, I would say the Department of Labor, I would suggest Depart- 
ment of Labor, first choice, and Department of State as No. 2 choice. 

It was in the Labor Department originally and then I think the 
argument used was that the Department of Justice was in a better 
position to investigate the qualifications of applicants for admission 
to the United States because of its mechanism for dealing with sub- 
versives and that sort of thing, and so it was shifted to the Department 
of Justice. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you think that is a valid argument? 

Commissioner Corst. No; I don’t think so. I think any qualified 
department of the Government can do that job if properly financed 
by the United States. I don’t think that is the No. 1 job. I think it is 
the essential job, but not the No. 1 job. We need to get the kind of 
people for America’s needs and do it in a way that is reasonable and 
understandable; that is what is needed. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Commissioner, would you have any estimate as to 
the number of people you think the United States could profitably 
admit into the country within the next 4 or 5 years? 

Commissioner Corst. That is hard to answer. I would say we could 
take in 2,000,000 workers right now, the kind we need in factories all 
over the country, in connection with our defense program, anyway. 

Mr. Rosenrreitp. You wouldn’t be concerned with future unemploy- 
ment in connection with those people ? 
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Commissioner Corst. No. I think any student of this question of 
immigration will know that over the years the country has had periods 
of unemployment regardless of immigration. It has been up and down 
but the immigrant has become a part of the whole economy, and we 
have not suffered unemployment in this country because of immi- 
gration. 

I suppose Dr. Dublin could confirm or deny this, but somebody said 
that if we had never had any immigrants in the United States— 
speaking of the immigration ‘of our ‘times— the population of the 
United States would be just the same. I don’t know whether that is 
true sociologically or not. The more immigrants you have the more 
native-born you have. But the question of the immigrant has not been 
the source of our employment problem. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Rev. William Kelly. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIAM F. KELLY, S. T. D., DIRECTOR, 
SOCIAL ACTION DEPARTMENT, CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN 


Reverend Ketxiy. I am Rev. William F. Kelly, director of the social 
action department, Catholic Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y. I am testify- 
ing as a representative of the diocese. 

I have a prepared statement which is rather brief, and in the interest 
of time I should like to read it. 

The CuarrmMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Reverend Ketiy. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, I am 
very grateful for your invitation to appear before you to present 
some views and considerations which, I believe, are shared by many of 
our fellow citizens. 

May I commend you in your pursuit of the ennobling duty that is 
yours and also endorse the viewpoint that there is need to study and 
evaluate the immigration and naturalization policies of the United 
States. 

Though we readily acknowledge the related importance of the nat- 
uralization and denaturalization of aliens, I beg, in the interests of 
time, to invite your attention, and thus confine myself to some ethical 
considerations of our immigration policies. I assume, of course, in my 
presentation, the ge nerally accepted conclusions of the extensive eco- 
nomic, so¢ iological, and demographic study and research. 

As we all know, the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof 
Psalm XXITT, 1), we read in Holy Writ. The Lord, our God, is 
the Supreme Ruler of all nga beheld His law must govern the distribu- 
tion as well as the use of the earth and its goods. He made the earth 
for all, not a few, men. All men, therefore, have a natural right to 
subsist on its resources ad find sustenance in its goods. This natural 
right is a sovereign right which no nation, no people may arbitrarily 
disregard. The goods of the earth are for all mankind; they are not 
by nature the property of the few. 

We, as a people, have title to this great heartland of human freedom 
that is called America. We are deeply grateful, as yearly we set aside 
a day to bear witness, to the lavish hand of God whose bountiful provi- 
dence has so wonderfully endowed it. We recognize that we must 
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render an account to God and to mankind as well as to our own pos- 
terity of our stewardship over this land and its resources. 

We have not failed to share our abundance with those in need. War- 
stricken Europe and Asia have known our bounty, and now famine in 
India is relieved. Our open-door policy in the past toward immi- 
grants, as all the world knows, has built us into a mighty people. 
Tomorrow, or some other tomorrow, we will readily feed the hungry 
and aid the needy among Russia’s unhappy slaves once they are set 
free. 

Migration is as old as man. But only within the modern era do we 
find virtually world-wide restrictive immigration policies. Now, as 
is commonly accepted, freedom of migration is intimately related with 
freedom from want. Freedom from want suggests the right of oppor- 
tunity or of access to acquire natural resources and goods to satisfy 
human needs. Freedom of movement or migration, whether within a 
nation or between and among nations, obv iously, may only be limited 
within the demands of the common good. There is a natural right of 
a family to living space, as Pope Pius XII wrote in his notable La 
Solennita della Pentecoste. The living space of a family as we may 
properly interpret it may mean, in an agricultural economy, produc- 
tive landarea. In an industrial society it “is the opportunity to suitable 
employment at a family living annual saving wage. 

Sacred Scripture records many accounts of migrations and expul- 
sions, of refugees and of sorrowing displaced persons. Yet we find 
no express warrant in Holy Scripture or in sac red tradition defining 
and declaring the right to emigrate and immi 
these terms are curre ntly employed. 

Now while the generic right to migrate is a basic natural right, we 

ust clearly recognize that, on the other hand, the specific right to 
immigrate to the United States—or any other country, for that mat- 
ter—is an acquired right. An alien has no natural right to immigrate 
to the United States and there is no corresponding obligation on the 
art of the United States in justice though there may be in charity to 
iccept him. One acquires the privilege to immigrate to this or the 
ext country. This is granted by the Government. The determina- 
tion of this immigration privilege must be left to the Government: 
t declares when and under what con iditions—-as the common good 
demands—a person may immigrate or enter the country. The Gov- 
ernment, however, is itself bound to act not in an arbitrary fashion. 
Indeed, the Government itself must abide by laws more ancient than 
governments and more enduring than the laws of man, for such are 
the laws of God. 

It is clearly the responsibility of the Government to safeguard the 
Nation’s present and provide for its future in its general administra- 
tion of the public welfare. 

Immigration is not purely an internal matter of any nation. By 
its very definition and scope it relates to other nations and the relation- 
ships between nations. Immigration involves more than the internal 
economy of a country. It is also an obvious aspect and very usually 
a not unimporti ant instrument of foreign policy. 

Though in the practical order an immigration policy must embody 
many diverse and complicated matters—at least, such is the testimony 
of experience, one must be guided by the ethical and moral considera- 
tions in the formulation of such a policy. To be realistic it must 
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express the internal capacity of the country and, at the same time, 
be in accord with external obligations in the family nations. 

There is one more important consideration. As a people we have 
always recognized, both in personal and national way of life, that the 
stronger should help the weaker. ‘These great United States, by the 
lavish hand of God and the great effort if its ingenious citizens, have 
developed an economy unequaled in world history. The per capita 
income in the United States is three times higher than in its nearest 
international competitor. We therefore cannot shut our eyes to the 
refugee problem abro: id, nor to the appalling magnitude of the prob- 
lems confronting the overpopulated countries especially in Western 
Europe. If for no other reason than self-interest, America must not 
fail to assist in the solution of these problems since any Communist 
solution would seriously and obviously affect America’s security. 

In view, therefore, of the population pressures particularly in such 
areas as Greece, Italy, and Western Germany, to mention but a few, 
it is in the interests of world peace and stability, and thus clearly in 
America’s own interests, to promote and aid the international solution 
of the whole migration problem. More than American advocacy of 
a solution, or money to aid it, isnmeeded. We must set an example even 
if only through a token share. 

The great problem of our times, it appears, is the problem of the 
spirit: The defense of human freedom and human dignity. The most 
found ible menace of communism is the naked denial of man. Con- 
versely, the affirmation of man’s dignity, in addition to recognizing 
man’s value: That man was made by God to serve in His | image, 
requires that arrangements provide him opportunity for bread and 
land and work. 

These few considerations, may I submit, of the many that abound 
and are relevant, seemingly impose upon us the duty to examine 
our immigration policy in terms of its conformity with America’s 
capacity in justice, and obligation in charity to the rest of the world. 
American immigration policies, may I therefore suggest, if they are 
to express our deepest convictions and be true to our traditions must 
be directly related—because, obviously, they are a part of—the con- 
temporary social, economic, and political facts of national and inter- 
national life. The purpose of America’s immigration policy must be 
to admit rather than to exclude that generous number which our 

capacious dynamic economy can obsorb. 

In light of these considerations may I accordingly urge that this 
Commission recommend, among many ‘other things, I hope, modifica- 
tion of immigration law at least to the following extent: 

(1) That the 1950 instead of the 1920 census be used. 

(2) That quota numbers unused under this modified act be made 
available, as the Congress ms iy direct to deserving persons in the sur- 
plus population areas, especially of Western Europe, and, also, to 
peoples whose nationality quotas were mortgaged under the emergency 
Disp laced Persons Act. 

(3) That, as soon as feasible, the visa mortages contracted under 
the Displaced Persons Act be canceled. 

(4) That,in addition, as a temporary measure, provision be made 
for the admission as America’s fair share of limited numbers of 


refugees and surplus peoples, such as outlined in proposals before the 
last Congress. 
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The Cuamrman. Thank you very much. We appreci iate your cour- 
tesy in coming here and making a statement to the Commission. 
Judge John J. Rafferty is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE JOHN J. RAFFERTY, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, NEW JERSEY STATE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, CATHOLIC 
DIOCESE OF NEW JERSEY 


Judge Rarrerry. I am John J. Rafferty, 55 Paterson Street, New 
Brunswick, N. J., and I am representing the New Jersey State Legis- 
lative Council, of which I am executive secretary. This council is 
formed under the approbation and encouragement of the Roman Cath- 
olic Diocese of New Jersey—Paterson and Camden—including what 
might be said to be the Catholic Church in New Jersey. 

I have a prepared statement on behalf of the council I should like 
to read, but before doing so wish to make a few remarks. 

I think my first observation should be that it is my view that this 
Commission, having been appointed by the Pi ‘esident so shortly after 
the enactment of the 1952 codification, known as the McCarran-Walter 
Act, the function of the Commission is to go out into the grass roots, 
so to speak, and see what the grass roots are thinking about with re- 
spect to this legislation, and to bring back to the President some spe- 
cific, concrete, “objec tive recommendations for the improvement or 
modification of this bill, and the policies that are included therein, 
and, thereafter, to make a report, perhaps, to the Congress, or to the 
country, and depend upon these grass roots, so to speak, to bring it 
to the attention of the Federal legislators, so that the change may be 
brought about. 

I suppose that nothing has been said—certainly nothing that I shall 
say has not already been said before, and I think the Congress is well 
aware of whatever may be said. But I think, also, that the Congress 
will be responsive to the viewpoints expressed to this Commission 
under its inquiry into the matter. 

I should now like to read for the record my prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Judge Rarrerry. Within the time allotted me I cannot, of course, 
make any extended presentation of the matter charged to your study 
and evaluation by the President. I shall limit myself to a few points 
respecting the current immigration and naturalization laws as em- 
bodied in the McCarran-Walter bill recently enacted in Congress over 
the veto of the President and which is the present statutory law on 
the subject. 

We first desire to endorse, as though set out herein at length, the 
veto message of the President sent to the Congress on June 25, 1952, 
with his return of this bill unapproved by him. 

This legislation is unrealistic in its application to the world situation 
of today; it is contradictory of the great principles of natural law 
set forth in our Declaration of Independence; it is a variance with, 
and destructive of, the underlying purposes of the foreign policy of 
the United States: it is the latest emanation of a condemned and 
detested principle of racism. 

The yhilosophy of the McCarran-Walter bill would seem to be that 
the United States of America can continue in the luxury of a sharply 
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restricted picking and choosing from among the peoples of the world 
of those who are to be permitted to come to our shores. ‘This concept, 
if it was not dead prior to 1917, certainly expired with the fall of 
Kerensky in Russia in that year. With the emergence of communism 
in Russia at that time all of the easy standards of self-sufficiency and 
self-complacency of nations were at once destroyed. The conflict there 
ushered into the world is one which will not be settled by force of 
arms but, rather, one which can only be settled by the things of the 
spirit. Thereby, the spirit of our Declaration of Independence set- 
ting forth the inherent dignity of the individual, not merely citizens of 
the United States of America, but of all people, was put directly in 
issue. Our immigration laws, at that time, became a matter of con- 
cern in the conflict and ceased to be an instrument having as its objec- 
tive only the comfort and convenience of the people of this country. 

No one can complain against reasonable and proper restrictions of 
an immigration law which, although self-serving, are nevertheless, 
justified by the economy and the peculiar or special interests of a 
country. But no one who believes in the things which we say we 
believe in can justify the exclusion of an alien on the ground that he 
has suffered a conviction at the hands of a Nazi or Communist judge. 
Nor that his racial ancestry bars him. It seems impossible to justify a 
quota system contained within legislation enacted in 1952 which is 
based, among other things, upon the population of the country as of 
1920 and then only upon a portion of that population, namely, the 
white portion. The intellectual dishonesty of these proposals is 
apparent. 

It is respectfully submitted that any quota system which is to com- 
mand the respect of the people of the world must be based upon the 
1950 or current census of the country and must include the black man, 
the red man, and all other hues as being part of the population, as well 
as the white man. 

This law contains the indefensible principle that those who came to 
this country under the Displaced Persons Act continue to be a charge 
against the quota of the particular country of origin until their number 
has become exhausted. Thus a mortgage of 50 percent of quota is 
laid against some of these countries for many years. Estonia, Lithu- 
ania, and Latvia, for instance, will be burdened with such a mortgage 
for centuries to come. 

Italy, Denmark, and Norway, in spite of the discouraging prospects, 
have a waiting list of those who would come to this country of from 
five to six times their respective quotas. On the other hand, only a 
small portion of the quota allotments to Great Britain, Ireland, and 
Germany are used. The unused portion of each allotment is canceled 
at the end of each quota year. If it is agreed that this country can 
absorb a given number of immigrants per year then there can be no 
just reason for refusing to transfer these unused quotas to the Danes, 
the Norweigans, the Italians, the Greeks, the Austrians, the Africans, 
and others whose quotas not only are mortgaged as above stated but 
who have long waiting lists of those waiting to come to this country 
and who, even under the standards of this legislation, are acceptable 
persons. The provision for cancellation of unused quota allotments 
rather than transfer thereof to other acceptable persons is a striking 
instance of the injustice of our immigration laws. 
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I would like to say a word about the theory of this legislation re- 
specting deportations of those who have been admitted into this coun- 
try. Legal procedure normal to every other relationship under our 
system of government is, to all practical purposes, abandoned under 
our immigration law. Merely to state that the rights of individuals 
are pl: iced within an all-inclusive discretion: iry power of an adminis- 
trative governmental officer with little, if any, opportunity for judicial 
review of the acts of this administrative officer, is to dam the law under 
traditional American procedure. 

The denial to persons resident within this country of the protection 
of statutes of limitation and the retroactive effect of new grounds for 
deportation of those who have established their homes and business 
and family ties here, to a country they know not but from whence they 

came many forgotten years ago is violative of the basic principles of 
American justice. These, with the introduction of a number of other 
additional grounds for deportation present a legislative spectacle that 
makes the guarantee of privacy and of freedom, native to our Govern- 
ment and of the essence of our fundamental pronouncements of indi- 
vidual right and of due process of law, appear as a mockery to an 
inquiring and hopeful mind. 

The extensive efforts of the United States of America to coordinate 
the activities of the few remaining free governments of the world; to 
aid and assist these countries and their respective people in vitalizing 
the democratic concept; the building up of the military forces of these 
countries, and the fair promises of hope which we hold out to them, 
must all fall into the pit of destruction when viewed practically in the 
revelation of our real attitude as expressed in this immigration law 
which says to the world that freedom and justice, equality and per- 
sonal dignity, are for the Americans, but, as to the others who dream 
of these things, ‘they shall serve only as our first defense aaginst the 
onrush of communism. 

The battle for the mind of man is measurably aided, for the Commu- 
nist, by the cruel discriminations of our immigration laws 

I am glad that this Commission is facing the task of reaxamining 
our immigration legislation. I hope that all organizations throughout 
our country will join with the Commission in trying to get a better 
understanding of the meaning of our immigration legislation. I am 
sure that once the American people have an opportunity of studying 
this legislation for themselves that we shall be able to work out a pro- 
gram of immigration legislation that will harmonize with the best 
traditions of our country, with the needs of our country, and with our 
position as the leader of the democratic nations of the world today. 

This national origins formula, I respectfully submit, is based upon 
a false, prejudiced ‘View point as to the obligation of this country to 
the peoples of the world, and when I say “obligation” I mean in the 
sense that Father Kelly has just referred to it. It is not an obligation 
= justice, but it is an obligation in charity. It is the Law of God, the 

law of love for man to man, and what applies to men applies to nations, 

because, after all, nations are only aggregations of men, and as we 
have been so blessed, and, as has ‘been indic ated, we have a solemn, 
moral duty, not only to our own people to protect and defend them, but 
to the peoples of the world who are being driven hither and yon by 
the monstrosity of atheistic communism. 
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So I urge upon you, respectfully, that this national origins formula 
must be changed if we are to be considered as dealing justly with the 
peoples of the world. It must be changed so that the unused quota 
may be used every year. 

I desire to point out to you that in the years from 1942 to 1951, 
inclusive, the authorized quotas throughout the world were approxi- 
mately 114 million; just a little over a half a million were used, and 
these was a million unused quotas, which were canceled out. These 
million unused quotas came, for instance, from Great Britain, from 
Ireland, from Germany, where more than 50,000 from just in those 
three countries were unused. 

We say to you, respectfully, that these unused quotas should be cis 
tributed amongst the other nations of the world, to acceptable persons 
under the standards of the act—understand me, to acceptable persons 
under the standards of the act—according as the demand proportion- 
ately spread about comes from those countries. 

We suggest, further, that the national origins formula should be 
changed so that it shall be based upon the 1950 or current census, that 
is to say, the 1962 or 1972, as the decennial census comes along. It 
should not be applied on the basis on which it is presently applied giv- 
ing Great Britain, for instance, over 65,000 when Britain uses only 
a fraction of that number; giving Ireland over 17,000—I don’t recal| 
the exact figures—when Ireland has stopped being, to all practical pur- 
poses, a migrating country or a migrating people The Irish are not 
migrating—their system of law has been changed. They are now per- 
initted to participate in government. They now are acknowledged 
as the free men that God created them to be, and they are satisfied to 
stay in Ireland, and with Germany, the whole quota is not used there, 
and so, therefore, we say that these quotas must be applied to those 
countries that are needed. And from decennial period to decennial 
period this formula should be changed, based upon the population of 
the country, the entire population—not a part of the population—the 
entire population of the country, having determined, of course, how 
many we may properly and reasonably admit, upon the demand for 
visas from those who wish to come here; that is what should deter- 
rine the situation, not where we arbitrarily say we will take so many 
English and so many Irish, but how many people, and from where, 
wish to come to this country. 

Now, if they are within the legislative standard, if they are accept- 
able people, what difference should it make to this country from which 
country they come? If we say: “We may take 500,000 people,” then 
let’s take the 500,000 people according to the demands of people to 
come into this country. 

Commissioner Harrison. Under the argument you are presenting, 
why is the selection of any census date relevant ? 

Judge Rarrerry. It is of no importance, sir, and I am happy that 
you asked me the question. The year upon which it is taken, or any 
other factor which may enter into it, is only the process of arithmetic 
to determine how many we shall have. That is the only importance it 
has. 

The over-all number is all that is important tome. As a matter of 
fact, they can take the census in 1780, if they wished, provided the 
arithmetic formula is applied which brings the result we want. 
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Commissioner Harrison. When you referred to the 1950 census, 
were you doing so on a nationality basis with respect to the other 
countries ¢ 

Judge Rarrerty. Only, sir, as it goes into the arithmetic of the for- 
mula, that’sall, _ ; ; 

Congress has said we can accommodate so many. My viewpoint 
is they should be accommodated, and the method of arriving at the 
distribution and the method of determining that figure is a matter of 
arithmetic with which I am not concerned. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Within the principles you have stated, do you con- 
cider the present over-all quota figure of approximately 154,000 to be 
approximate { 

Judge Rarrrrry. Sir, I must say very frankly and honestly I haven't 
the slightest idea. After all, Lam a lawyer, lam nota social worker 
nor am I one who studies population trends, nor other things of that 
ind. Iam trying to look objectively at this law to accomplish what 
| think the law itself should accomplish, and I am trying to give you 
iny reasons from a lawyer’s viewpoint for those conclusions. 

‘T don’t know whether it should be 100,000 or 1,000,000. I must 
leave that to others who study those situations, 

| have tried to determine on what this national origin quota rests, 
and the only thing that I can bring my mind to, and it has been stated 
here before, is that it rests on two things: fear, and prejudice which 
comes from fear. If there is no fear, there is no prejudice. What 
you know, you are not afraid of, and so the prejudice is based on 
fear, and what is that fear / 

Well, the fear is, first, there may be too many of another kind of 
people whom you may not like who will come to this country. That, 
of course, can be dismissed at once. The next would be fear of com- 
petition. Well, why should we be afraid of competition? We boast 
about the economy of this country. The gentleman who was here a 
few minutes ago told about our wonderful economy, and how our 
artisans function and produce all these goods, and he indicated, too, 
that the supply of these competent persons are dwindling and falling 
away. Well, now, gentlemen, if it is fear of competition, then I say 
to you that is the best reason why we should permit these people 
io come in, because fear of competition admits, as a basic precept the 
capacity of these who are coming in to do these things, and if they 
have the capacity, then I say America needs them and America should 
have them. 

[ think whatever formula is arrived at it should be adjusted from 
time to time according to the realities of the situation. I think this 
business of mortgaging quotas, which comes out of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act—I suppose it was the best they could get at the time out of 
Congress—perpetuated in this act, I think it ought to be repealed out- 
right. These people are here. These people are established here. 
And the populations of Europe from which they come should not be 
inortgaged, as they put it. 

Now, that, gentlemen, is very briefly what I have to say. I do hope 
I have said it in some manner that is intelligent and understandable 
to you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Judge. 

Mr. James Wilmeth is scheduled next. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES L. WILMETH, REPRESENTING THE NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL, JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHAN. 
ICS OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Witmern. My name is James L. Wilmeth. I am an attorney 
and consultant, and I am here to represent the national council, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics of Philadelphia, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read in behalf of my organi- 
Zation. 

The CHairman. We will be glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Wiimetnu. It is our understanding that your honorable Com- 
mission exists by reason of the President’s Executive Order No. 10392, 
bearing date of September 4, 1952, and that your duties as defined 
in said Executive order are to make a survey and evaluation of the im- 
migration and naturalization policies of the United States, and to 
make recommendations to the President for such legislative, admin- 
istrative, or other action as in your opinion may be desirable in the 
interest of the economy, security, and responsibilities of this country. 

Said Executive order calls upon the Commission to give special 
emphasis and consideration to the requirements and administration 
of our immigration laws with respect to the admission, naturalization, 
and denaturalization of aliens, and their exclusion and deportation ; 
and the admission of immigrants into this country in the light of our 
present and prospective economic and social conditions, and the effect 
of our immigration laws and their administration, including the na- 
tional origin quota system, on the conduct of the foreign policies of the 
United States, and the need for authority to meet emergency condi- 
tions such as the present overpopulation of parts of Western Europe 
and the serious refugee and escapee problems in such areas. 

The Junior Order United American Mechanics is incorporated un- 
der the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The order of 
fraternity was organized in the city of Philadelphia on May 17, 1853, 
and plans to celebrate its one hundredth anniversary in 1953. 

I appear before you as a representative of this corporation duly 
authorized thereto by the national board of officers of the national 
council, Junior Order United American Mechanics. 

Your invitation for our organization to present its views before 
your honorable Commission at this time and place is duly appreciated. 

Our organization has been active in the matter of the restriction of 
immigration into the United States during the larger part of the his- 
tory of our order. We were actively interested in the immigration 
legislation of 1917, which passed both Houses of Congress and suffered 
the same action by the President as the McCarran-Walter bill by re- 
ceiving the veto of the then President of the United States. We par- 
ticipated then in an effort to override the President’s veto of this meas- 
ure, the same as we did recently in the action of the President who 
vetoed thag#atest immigration bill. We take pride in the fact that the 
President’s veto was overridden by both Houses of Congress, both in 
1917 and 1952. We also took an active part in promoting the Immi- 
gration Act of 1921 and the act of 1924 which established the national 
origin quota system. 
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It will not be our purpose in this brief to review the history of the 
restriction of immigration into the United States, but we shall confine 
our arguments to the subjects emphasized in section 2 of the Executive 
order. 

We submit that under section 2 (a) of the requirements of our immi- 
eration laws with respect to the admission, naturalization of aliens 
and their exclusion and deportation is amply and duly covered in the 
McC arran- Walter bill, and that the provisions of said bill are the 
result of 3 years’ intensive study and survey of the immigration sys- 
tem: the important facts secured by the study of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee under Senate Resolution 137 are full and complete. In 
addition to the wonderful array of facts and information the Senate 
Judiciary Committee assembled, contacts were made by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee with the departments and bureaus of our Govern- 
ment interested in the administration of our immigration laws, and 
consultation was held over all disputed points and questions, and in 
addition the hearings covered the testimony of many witnesses both 
for and against the measure. We submit th: at all preliminary work 
necessary for the enactment of the best immigration law of our na- 
tional history was made available and used in the preparation of this 
latest Code of Immigration Laws. 

As stated by the President in his announcement establishing your 
honorable Commission, the Eighty-second Congress devoted much 
time and effort to the problem of preparing the McCarran-Walter bill. 
It is worth while to add that the Eighty-first Congress also actively 
engaged in the same research and survey of the immigration system. 

We submit that the admission of aliens is well regulated under the 
latest general law passed by Congress, and that the selectivity of aliens 
under the quota system authorized therein will have a far-reaching 
effect for good because it limits admissions to those who are of good 
moral character, and who possess special skills, education and culture 
which will be of far-reaching benefit to American institutions and 
economy. Other quota immigrants under the bill are selected by rea- 
son of family relationships and other unobjectionable features for the 
most part, though not entirely. 

We are of the opinion that no substantial change should be made, or 
attempted to be made in this measure so far as section (a) is concerned, 
except that we do believe that improvements can be made in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws which we shall discuss briefly. Two 
departments of the Government are involved with respect to admis- 
sions and administration, namely, the State Department and the De- 
partment of Justice. Immigration and naturalization is handled by 
a bureau of the Department of Justice known as the Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. We advocate no change in the adminis- 
trative set-up and submit that with Cabinet representation which we 
consider to be absolutely necessary, rather than an independent bureau 
of the Government, that the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
is amply staffed and manned to properly handle all immigration mat- 
ters under the McCarran-Walter bill, and that there is absolutely no 
reason for an independent commission to handle any new law that 
Congress may pass, such as H. R. 7376, but that it should be regulated, 
controlled, and administered by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service under the Attorney General. This means fewer Government 
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bureaus. It means Cabinet representation and, in our opinion, will 
conduce to better administration than an independent bureau. 

Under the matter of administration we call special attention to the 
issuance of regulations having the force and effect of law by the Imm: 
gration and Naturalization Service through the Department of Justice 
The present immigration law does not leave as much room for regula- 
tions as certain of the previous laws. We consider that the best acl 
ministration of the immigration laws will come through the strict 
enforcement of the laws as they appear in the new statute. We also 
feel that the naturalization and deportation of aliens is amply and 
fully covered under the McCarran-Walter bill. 

We now come to the discussion of section 2 (b) which deals wit} 
the admission of immigrants into this country in the light of our 
present and prospective economic and social conditions. We beg to 
submit that we consider the quotas established in the present immigra- 
tion law ample and sufficient for all needs of our economic and social] 
conditions and our general American economy. We submit that it 
would be a useless thing to liberalize quotas or to enact special legisla- 
tion such as H. R. 7376 to admit 300,000 immigrants over and above the 
quota system because of overpopulation or charitable considerations. 

In our judgment, it is a poor policy to enact special legislation au- 
thorizing nonquota visas for a large number of people to be admitted! 
as immigrants, and we would consider such action by Congress as a 
deliberate attempt to break down immigration barriers and to open the 
doors to immigrants whose services are not needed for the welfare or 
well-being of the United States. We are strictly opposed to the prop- 

osition of relieving overpopulated countries such as Italy, for in- 
stance, and call attention to your honorable committee to the fact that 
we have in the United States overpopulated areas and cities of our 
own where people live in crowded tenements and many of them in 
poverty. It is a well-known fact that Italy is an overpopulated coun- 
try not from infiltration of refugees and escapees but by its own 
prolific people. 

We submit further that there should be no increase over the Me- 
Carran-Walter bill quotas for Italy, Japan, Russia, and the Asiatic 
countries. All of these nations now have a quota and some of them 
contributed nothing whatsoever to the colonization of America and the 
establishment of our Government and its free institutions and liberties. 

We believe that the quotas in the present immigration law recently 
passed by Congress are fair and just, and that with the selective system 
of immigration the United States will receive all of the new blood 
from the old countries it needs. Certainly we do not wish to admit by 
special legislation a flood of immigrants who will be in competition 
with our own working people and whose services are not now urgently 
needed, and will be much less needed after the Korean conflict is over 
and peace fully restored. The American people are likely to find them- 
selves in the position of having a horde of foreigners here in this coun- 
try when peace comes who will have no jobs and will be a burden to 
the taxpayer by reason of their being on relief rolls. 

We have seen the bad effects of unrestricted immigration. We know 
that. there are many people in many lands who want to come to our 
shores, and we know that some of our overzealous people including 

certain Senators and Representatives are pleading for their admissiou 
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on the grounds of present immigration laws being unfair and unjust. 
We take no stock in any such ar ‘uments and consider them to be only 
excuses for legislation which will break down immigration barriers 
and admit aliens, including refugees and escapees whose presence could 
hecome a menace to our own people. Of course, these aliens want to 
come to America and their appeal is something in the nature of assert- 
ing a right, but we submit chat our own country should be the judge 
as to eligibility and who may be admitted as an immigrant, and that 
the present good immigration law establishes in no uncertain terms 
just who may come and under what conditions. 

' Section 2 (c) requests your honorable committee to inquire and 
survey as to the effect of our immigration laws, their administration. 
national-origin quota on the conduct of foreign ‘polici ies of the United 
States and the need for authority to meet emergency conditions. 

We are opposed to the establishment of any such policy. It is con- 
trary to the very nature and intent of immigration. We should be 
the judge and the American people, through congressional legislation, 
ure the judges as to who shall be admitted regardless of what other 
nations may think about it. It is useless to advocate a plan or system 
which would grant emergency powers to relieve congestion in foreign 
countries, or to bring escapees and refugees. We are having trouble 
here in the United States by reason of the infiltration of communism. 
We are bidding for more trouble if we liberalize our immigration 
laws, throw down the bars and let everyone who wants to be admitted 
come in. We tried that system and had to abandon it. .A striking 
example of how such liberties are abused arose from the Chinese sit- 
uation prior to the turn of the century when, through the promiscuous 
and unregulated immigration of Chinese people and their settling to- 
gether in large cities hke San Francisco and New York, they became 
a menace to our American civilization and, as a result, Chinese ex- 
clusion laws had to be enacted. We want no repetition of such 
conditions. 

Further, our order has been active in the suppression of communism. 
The MeCarran-Walter bill is positive in its control and regulation of 
the admission of Communist followers. We utter a word of warning 
in connection with escapees and refugees under any emergency or 
liberalized legislation. W e feel that the present law will take ample 
and sufficient care of all such people. 

We submit to your honorable Commission that humanitarian con- 
siderations should have no place in immigration legislation. To be 
sure, we are sympathetic with those who are in trouble which is usually 
of their own making and not of ours. The United States has never 
received any substantial consideration on humanitarian grounds but 
it is constantly extending its benefits to those who are in trouble, but 
the American people should hesitate before adopting any law which 
will admit people on the grounds of sympathy rather than merit. 
What we are pleading for is confining our humanitarian efforts to 
those people who are embraced within the present statute without the 
enactment of a special law by Congress. 

ta recent charities convention held in the city of Cleveland one of 
the prominent members of your honorable Commission publicly stated 
that: 


The question before the Commission is whether the framework of isolationism 
of the past two decades is workable in today’s world, and that the Commission 
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will review immigration and naturalization laws with particular attention focused 
on the McCarran-Walter bill and America’s international position as a result of 
this law. 

He claimed that the door had been shut to Italians, Greeks, and hun- 
dreds of displaced persons and escapees from behind the iron curtain. 
He alleged that the latest immigration law contains “all the prejudices 
included in the 1924 act and that if anything the law is more exclusive.” 
He advocated the disregard of national origins and to have a new 
we ce h and a flexible policy. 

f the statements alleged to have been made by this honorable mem- 
ber of your Commission are correct and in any way reflects or speaks 
for the Commission as a whole, then it is time for the patriotic people 
who want to preserve our institutions and our American way of life to 
advise your Commission in no uncertain terms that they will bitterly 
oppose any such legislation. It is entirely too liberal. “It will admit 
people who would be unworthy of American citizenship and would go 
au long way toward the destruction and tearing down of all immigra- 
tion restriction barriers. We want to go on record now with your Com- 
mission at this hearing as opposing such liberality in dealing with the 
important question w hich affects the American citize nship. 

At the Cleveland convention to which reference is made above, other 
influential American citizens advocated the destroying of quotas estab- 
lished in the McCarran-Walter bill, and the establishment of an over- 
all quota of one immigrant for every 1,000 people making up our entire 
population. We are opposed to any such action or the establishment 
of any quota formula based upon any such computation. We believe 
that the nations who were good enough to give us the solid, substantial, 
patriotic people who founded this Government ought to have some 
consideration or favor in the matter of preferential quotas, and that 
the doors should not be thrown open to people whose chief aim in life 
is to reach the United States as an alien resident to enjoy its blessings, 
privileges, and benefits. American citizenship is too precious a thir ng 
to be frittered away in any such manner. We hope your honorable 
committee will entertain no views of this kind when it comes to making 
up your final report. 

It has been alleged that present quotas are unfair and unjust. We 
fail to see any cogency in any such statement. Quotas were estab- 
lished after long consideration and those nations which contributed 
most were rewarded for their patriotic efforts. Those who came as 
pioneers, helped settle, develop, and form the new country are entitled 
to our everlasting gratitude and, in our opinion, to all preferences 
which are accorded them in the McCarran-Walter bill. 

The restriction of immigration is a fixed policy with the American 
people and the over-riding of the President’s veto in the 1917 and 1952 
immigration bills shows that it is not only fixed but is a continuing 

policy which should not be disturbed or interfered with by reason of 
oxiaiie ies which arise and which is of too serious import to admit to 
flexibility. The only thing that will satisfy the American people in 
the matter of the control of the admission of new citizens to this coun- 
try is a hard and fast law such as we now have on our statute books. 

We offer the following suggestions and submit that they are not 
the views of isolationism but of patriotic American citizens who want 
to preserve the American way of life: 
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The quota system should not be disturbed. It is selective and 
will bring in a good class of citizens. 

2. Contrary to statements, we submit that aliens who are admitted 
upon considerations of humanitarianism, or refugees or escapees will 
contribute but little to the United States either socially or politically 
or economically. 

The services of immigrants over and above present quotas are 
not now needed in American industry. 

+. It is a well-known fact that escapees and refugees, or many of 
them, come from nations which would not receive them back if de- 
— because of violation of our laws. 

To tear down the immigration bars and admit a flood of immi- 
gl rants over and above the quotas established in the present law would 
work a hardship upon our taxpayers and American working people 
hy reason of competition. 

6. We suggest that the administration of the immigration system 
should be plac ed under the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
of the Department of Justice. This suggestion does not include the 
work now performed by the State Department. 

Our country fortunately is not bound by law, certainly not by equity 
or charitable considerations, by the public good to attempt through 
legislation to relieve overpopulation in any nation. We are unalter- 
ably op yposed to any legislation of this kind. 

The Cuaman. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilmeth. 

The meeting will stand in recess until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p.m. of the same lay.) 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1952 


FOURTH SESSION 


New Yor, N. Y. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
inet at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 1506, Admiralty Court, 
Federal Court House Building, Foley Square, New York City, N. Y., 
Hon. Philip B. Perlman, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Com- 
missioners: Mr. Earl G. Harrison, Vice Chairman, Monsignor John 
O'Grady, Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Mr. 
Adrian §. Fisher. 

Also present : Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The CHatrman. The Commission will come to order. This after- 
noon our first witness will be Dr. George N. Shuster. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE N. SHUSTER, PRESIDENT, HUNTER COL- 
LEGE, NEW YORK, FORMER LAND COMMISSIONER FOR BAVARIA, 
GERMANY 


Dr. SuHustrer. I am Dr. George N. Shuster, 695 Park Avenue, New 
York City, and I am president of Hunter College. I have prepared a 
brief statement, and with your permission I will read it. 

The Carman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Dr. Suusrer. I shall discuss the problem which this Commission has 
under consideration solely from the point of view of an exofficial of 
the Department of State who served for a year and a half in a critical 
area of Europe, namely Bavaria. Into that region there came during 
the war and after it many tens of thousands of displaced persons, about 
2 million—probably more—expellees from Central Europe, and many 
more thousands of political refugees from Communist rule. For a 
time the social situation created by these transfers of people, gen- 
erally under conditions which left them utterly penniless, was well- 
nigh catastrophic. And despite the progress since made to alleviate 
all this human misery, nearly 60,000 persons still live in barracks, 
while countless others exist on doles in small villages where there is 
no opportunity to earn a living. 

Efforts made by the Government and the people of the United 
States to help have been very generous, and I am frank to say that 
without these it would not have been possible to prevent wholesale 
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death of refugee men, women, and children. In particular, the admis- 
sion to the United States of considerable numbers of people testifies 
to the excellent humanitarian collaboration established between pub 
lic and private agencies. What I shall say about steps forward that 
could still be taken is not intended to detract in the least from my 
appreciation of what has been accomplished. This has been a great 
endeavor, and as an American I am proud of it. 

First of all, I am persuaded that our quite understandable desire 
to exclude pro-Communists and their like has led us to take quite 
unrealistic views of what average human beings have to do — 
totalitarian regimes. To believe, for ex: ample, that a streetcar con- 
ductor in Nazi Germany or a street cleaner in Communist- eens ited 
Poland should be a man of such heroic virtue that he will resist an 
order to join some party-dominated organization of conductors or 
street cleaners is, in my opinion, to ignore the needs and limitations 
of human nature. A totalitarian regime is by definition one which 
starves the recalcitrant when it does not imprison them or chop off 
their heads. I am afraid that decapitation will remain an experience 
to which few people can look forward with relish. 

The regulations currently in force have led to situations so ridicu 
lous that they have had to be revised on the spot. May I give you one 
example, admittedly extreme? The regulation that no one who has 
ever served a prison sentence could emigrate to the United States led 
to the temporary denial of a visa to a young widow and mother whose 
child had been born just prior to the end of the war. She brought 
the baby home from the hospital and was then indicted for having 
stolen from the hospital the diaper in which the infant was wrapped. 
A jail sentence was imposed by a Nazi court, and this was sufficient 
to hold up the visa. 

Naturally, we do not want to admit persons who admit to Commu- 
nist, Nazi, or Fascist philosophies of life. But when we make the net 
to catch them so fine that no one else can get through, we are defeating 
our own purposes. For it is precisely from this group of unfortunate 
people now congregated without hope in Europe that the America of 
the future could draw many of its best citizens. And what better de- 
fense against communism could we think of than one which is designed 
to prevent the growth to the point of pestilential virulence of social 
infections caused by poverty, hopelessness, and heartache ? 

I therefore propose for your consideration the following changes 
of attitude: First, any person who since May 1945 has shown by 
his public and private conduct that he scorned every desire to sup- 
port a Fascist or a Nazi cause be entitled to consideration for a visa 
without reference to previous affiliations, provided, of course, he was 
never convicted of a criminal offense. And insofar as refugees from 
communism are concerned, I should like to contend that the elaborate 
acteeaing processes to which they have been subjected by Central In- 
telligence and other agencies should be accepted at their face value. It 
may “be th: it a crypto-Communist may still get through, but he would 
be far less dangerous over here than he is in W estern Germany or 
Western Europe. 

Finally, I should like to propose that the quotas, in case we main- 
tain quotas, for the regions affected be increased in number in ac- 
cordance with the flow of political refugees from Eastern Europe. 
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That is, if Western Germany gives political asylum to 200,000 persons 
during the year 1952, we might agree to admit, say, at least 25 per- 
cent of that number in addition to the established quotas. I arrive 
at this figure by estimating that we could absorb that many without 
any difficulty, and also that this would be our fair share. The plight 
of decent people from the east in quest of freedom ought not to 
end in something worse than jail itself, namely, a concentration cen- 
ter in which they are doomed to vegetate without any opportunity or 
any antidote against despair. 

In my opinion, which I give you for what little it is worth, the 
strength of our country—insofar as it is moral power—lies in the hope 
which its institutions and its professed political philosophy can en- 
kindle in the hearts of men. At this hour we simply must use this, 
our greatest treasure, as wisely as possible. I trust, therefore, that 
your commission will understand me when I say finally that some 
aspects of our system of immigration legislation have served to ad- 
vertise to people abroad less our confidence in the future than our dis- 
trust in it. It seems to me that this is one kind of advertising that 
does not pay. 

Mr. RosenrieLp. Would you be in a position to enlighten the com 
mission, on the basis of your experience, as to what is the impact, 
if any, on the foreign affairs and the foreign relations of the United 
States in these immigration areas of your last observation ? 

Dr. Suusrer. Well, T would say that the most important impact 
is that made on political refugees: that is, the man who in good faith 
accepts asylum in the west. As a matter of fact, as you know, he is 
very frequently attracted to the west by what kind of advertising 
that we do. Then, when he arrives at his point of destination, which 
is, of course, some depot of persons into which he is put, unless he es- 
capes and wanders around illegally—then, if there is no opportunity 
for him to do anything, to go anywhere, find any work, first of all, 
his own decision in retrospect looks highly questionable; and, second- 
ly, the impact there from where he came is also very, very seriously one 
of disillusionment and opposition, and we have plenty of evidence 
to that effeet. 

The second question that I think I can speak about, as I have in 
this memorandum I just read, is the question of the manner in which 
we interpret for totalitarian countries the character of alliance. Natu- 
rally, no one of us would ever want to admit somebody who had been 
genuinely a Nazi, or genuinely a Fascist, who was interested in anti- 
racial legislation, but the great majority of people there are in a totally 
different kind of category—they are people, who being civil servants, 
or one thing or another, were almost automatically inscribed in some 
organization. So that the moment we make membership in that or- 
ganization a test of Nazi or Fascist philosophy we exclude many from 
any further consideration for immigration. In that way, I think we 
disillusion large masses of people in those countries, make them think 
that our system of evaluation is too—if I may use a mild term 
slightly erratic. 

Now I would like to add this, and I think I would like to add it in 
all fairness: As Land Commissioner for Bavaria, I had quite a bit to 
do with United States representatives and also with the consuls, and 
I would like to say that on the whole I think these people did every- 
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thing they possibly could to circumvent the highly crippling legis- 
lation that had been put upon them. So I don’t think our bureaucrac) 
needs any reform. I think what is needed is a reform of the legisla 
tion by which that bureaucracy is necessarily governed. 

There can be no doubt, may I say in conclusion, that this has hac 
i very important impact on the manner in which the peoples of 
Europe, and I can speak on them, view the over-all policies of the 
United States. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Can you give us an estimate of the number 
of German expellees in Western Germany who cannot be absorbed in 
the German economy ? 

Dr. Suusrer. Yes. The great majority of the people who cannot 
be absorbed are the people who are settled in small towns. As you 
know, the practice is through the housing authority to assign a man, 
wife, and children to a person’s house in some given town; there they 
get a couple of rooms. As I went around Bavaria I was, of course, 
startled by the number of such persons. 

Now, unfortunately, we have no statistics that I would recommend 
to you as being trustworthy. I think, however, I can estimate the 
number of people who cannot be absorbed among the German ex- 
pellees as in the neighborhood of 114 million. Now many of those 
you probably would not be able to consider for immigration because 
of the age levels in which they are found. Then, of course, there is 
another problem, and that is the problem of the relative value to the 
economy of male workers and female workers. So that the surplus 
in many respects is largely feminine. The surplus of young workers 
between the ages of 16 and 22 is not great. The potential surplus of 
those who are becoming 16 is very substantial, and I think we may say 
that unless there is another mushroom in the German economy within 
the next 3 years you will have an employable youth surplus some- 
where in the neighborhood of 150,000. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Frank W. Notestein is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK W. NOTESTEIN, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE 
OF POPULATION RESEARCH AND PROFESSOR OF DEMOGRAPHY, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Professor Norrestein. I am Frank Wallace Notestein, and I am 
professor of demography and director of the office of population re- 
search at Princeton University. I am testifying in my individual 
capacity and have a prepared statement I should like to read. 

The CHarrMan. You may do so. 

Professor Noresrern. I believe I can best assist your deliberations 
on matters of migration by discussing our population trends in re- 
lation to those of the world. In doing so, I should like to touch first 
on the world situation, second on our recent history of growth, third 
on our future prospects, and finally on some conclusions that seem to 
me to flow from the analysis. 

The people of the United States constitute a very small proportion 
of the world’s total. In 1950, only about 6 percent of the world’s 2.» 
billion lived within our continental boundaries. The most important 
single fact about our relatively small population is that it has inherited 
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a large country richly endowed with productive soil, industrial raw 
material, and fuel. We now have only 52 persons per square mile of 
our land area. By contrast, Europe, outside the Noviat Union, has 
over 200 persons per square mile, and England, Belgium, and the 
Netherlands have more than 700 persons per square mile. Needless 
to say, the latter nations have avoided poverty only because their 
advanced technology permits them to sell their productive services to 
the world in exchange for food and raw materials. The major popu- 
lations of Asia, whose densities are several times our own, live in 
disease-ridden poverty for lack of both resources and advanced tech- 
niques. For example, we have something like six times as much arable 
land per person as China, whose industrial resources are also poor. 

Other large areas of the world are virtually empty, and some of them 
will remain uninhabited because they are essentially uninhabitable. 
Still other regions, notably parts of South America, Africa, Borneo, 
and New Guinea have huge uninhabited regions that might, under 
suitable circumstances, carry very considerable populations. In a 
good many cases it is clear that development would require heavy 
capital investment, for the regions present special problems of climate, 
terrain, or disease. The empty areas of the world could certainly be 
utilized much more fully than they are, but speaking in general terms 
the present sparse populations should be taken as an index of the difti- 
culties to be Riresecn in their future development. 


Whatever the future may show in such areas, in our own case one 
fact is clear. The single most important source of our health, pros- 
perity, and power lies in the wealth of our resources in relation to our 


population. Rich resources plus an advanced technology and a rela- 
tively efficient economic organization permit us to produce almost 
half of the world’s industrial output, and nearly as large a proportion 
of the agricultural commodities that reach the world market, although 
we have little more than 6 percent of the world’s total population. It 
is highly probable that if we had twice the population we should be 
both less prosperous and less powerful than we are. 

We are a small population, but contrary to the current impressions 
we are not growing slowly compared with the world as a whole. It is 
often supposed that the populations of the world’s technologically 
undeveloped regions are growing rather rapidly because their birth 
rates are extremely high. Growth is rather rapid in some of them. 
South America, for example, has recently been the most rapidly grow- 
ing population of all the continents, and it probably will remain in 
that position for several decades tocome. Its very high birth rates are 
only partially canceled by moderately high death rates. In most of 
Asia and in much of Africa, however, the very high birth rates are 
nearly canceled by extremely high death rates, so that growth on the 
whole is slow. For such huge populations as those of Asia, which 
contains more than a billion people, even slow rates of growth bring 
large additions in numbers. The India-Pakistan region, for example, 
has grown much more slowly than the United States in the last 30 years, 
but its slow growth has increased its population by more than 100 
million. 

At present the population of Asia is not growing rapidly because 
iealth conditions are so tragically bad. The expectation of life at 
birth is roughly one-half our own. Another way of saying the same 
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thing is that it requires about twice as many births a year to maintain 
a given population under Asiatic health conditions as under present 
conditions in the United States or in Western Europe. Any time it 
becomes possible to improve health in Asia rapid increase may be ex- 
pected. There is every indication that birth rates will remain high 
for some decades. On the other hand, in recent decades the world has 
learned how to reduce death rates with almost startling efficiency. 

The experiences of Formosa and Ceylon illustrate the case. There, 
economic development and energetic efforts to control disease have 
reduced death rates so that the increase has been between 2 and 3 per- 
cent per year. Two percent doubles a population in 35 years and 
trebles it in 53 years. How areas already populated hundreds to the 
square mile are to absorb such increase is the problem. The great 
risk, of course, is that the gains in production that make the growth 
possible will be absorbed by the increase, and that the ultimate result 
will be larger populations living in much the same conditions of poy- 
erty as before. The breaking of this ¢ ycle of growth that perpetuates 
poverty is the greatest single humanitarian problem facing the world 
today, and it is not being faced with elementary candor in spite of the 
fact that more than half of the human race is caught in it. Unfor- 
tunately the potential for expansion is so huge as to make it unlikely 
that migration can be a major factor in the general solution. 

In Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union population growth, so far 
as we can tell, is fairly rapid. Both death rates and birth rates are 
high by our standards, but in recent decades both have been falling. 
One does not, therefore, look forward to an indefinite period of popula- 
tion increase. Moreover, the regions have the resources and appar- 
ently are acquiring the productive skills to support such increases as 
are in sight. Given decent political management, there seems to be 
no reason why their epoch of growth should not run its course before 
resources are very seriously strained. 

Japan is in a different position. It, like England, with thousands 
of people per square mile of cultivated land, cannot live without selling 
its industrial products to the world in exchange for food. It faces a 
considerable period of growth. But unlike the huge mainland popu- 
lations of Asia, Japan’s transition to low birth rates has been under 
way for a generation. Indeed, there is a good chance that this year 
Japan’s birth rate will be lower than that of the United States. Here, 
then, is a country whose problems would be greatly simplified if emi 
gration could take off some of the increase for a matter of one or two 
clecades. 

In Southern Europe a somewhat similar situation is found. In 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal there are some decades of growth ahead. 
The growth potential is much less than is commonly realized, for birth 
rates have been falling fast. Italy’s birth rate in fact has been below 
that of the United States for the last several years. Indeed, a perpetu- 
ation of the present chances of birth and death would in the long run 
lead to a decline in the population of Italy. However, its age distri- 
bution is favorable to growth so that gr oath will probably « continue 
for some decades, and the population is already pressing heavily on its 
resources. The Italian economy would undoubtedly be assisted by 
substantial emigration for a decade or so. Even more clearly than in 
the case of Japan, the need for migratory outlet seems to be of a rather 
temporary sort. 
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Western Europe’s position is still different. By and large its 
situation is analogous to our own except that, on the one hand, it is 
more densely populated and, on the other hand, its prospective increase 
is slower. Life is efficiently maintained on a rather close balance of 
low birth and death rates. Indeed, in the depression decade of the 
1930's the only countries of Northwestern Europe that were reproduc- 
ing at rates sufficient to forestall eventual population decline were the 
Netherlands and Ireland. The special circumstances of the war and 
the postwar years have brought a remarkable and unforeseen resur- 
vence of births, but one that shows sign of ebbing. In a sensibly or- 
ganized and functioning world economy, it is not likely that the area 
would be a major source of future migrants. Its period of almost 
automatic growth is past. Indeed, France is a major recipient of 
immigration, and several states of the area have governmental policies 
designed to stimulate a rise in the birth rate. Political dislocations, 
particularly in Germany, have created a pool of eligible migrants, but 
the source lies in the disorganization of the world economy and not in 
the fundamentals of the demographic position. The problem is an 
immediate, not a long-range, one. 

We may turn from this highly condensed survey of the world to 
consider our own situation. We have been one of the most rapidly 
growing populations of the world. Thanks to the possibility of using 
our natural resources with almost profligate abandon, we supported 
rates of population increase of about 3 percent per year from 1750 to 
1850. Thereafter, our rate of growth fell rapidly. The population 
increased only at an annual rate of 1.5 percent between 1900 and 1950 
but, even so, we virtually doubled our size in the first half of this 
century. Up to the outbreak of the last World War, however, the 
rate was falling. In the depression decade of the thirties our annual 
increase was only about 0.6 of 1 percent. In that decade, too, chances 
of birth and death were ones that if perpetuated would just about 
maintain a stationary population in the long run. It was then 
that most of us who study population trends were predicting slowing 
growth and perhaps the onset of population decline for the United 
States in a few decades. 

Quickly on the heels of these predictions of an impending end to 
growth came the most remarkable resurgence of childbearing in the 
Nation's history. From a depression low of a little over 2 million 
births a year we jumped to a postwar high of nearly 4 million births. 
Meanwhile, death rates dropped with remarkable speed. As a result, 
in the wartime decade the population grew again at a rate of about 
1.5 percent per year. 

What, then, are our prospects for future population increase? The 
first thing to note is that the experience of the 1940’s is not likely to 
be continued, and fortunately so. Growth at that rate would give us 
a population of half a billion within the lifetime of people already 
born. The main source of the increase was an increase in marriage 
which came, in turn, from a declining age at marriage. When mar- 
riage age stops dropping, that source of increase disappears , and if 
marriage age should begin to rise, the drop in births might become 
very sharp. Another source of the increase apparently was the de- 
clining popularity of the childless and one-child family. The evi- 
dence is not yet entirely clear, but there may have also been some in- 
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crease in the popularity of the three-child family. At the other end 
of the scale, however, the evidence is unambiguous. The truly large 
family has become progressively less popular throughout the upsurge 
in births. The fact to note is that the increase in marriage cannot 
be sustained at its past high levels. The high rates of childbearing 
of the forties could be maintained only if new factors, of which there 
has thus far been no sign, were to come into play. It is this fact that 
leads most of us to suppose that the stream of births will shrink dur- 
ing the current decade, and rise again in the 1960’s when the large 
birth classes of the 1940’s enter the ages of reproduction. 

On balance, and in the absence of a new world war, it seems likely 
that our population will continue to grow in the foreseeable future, 
but at a substantially lower rate than during the 1940’s. In all prob- 
ability, I might say, we shall have more than 200 million people by 
the end of the century. The population then will in all probability 
have a higher average age than it does at present, but it should stil! 
have a rather favorable ratio of persons in the working ages to those 
in the ages of economic dependency. 

What, then, is the meaning of this position for our national pros- 
perity’ Well, for the record, I will run through the argument that 
I am going to say directly—that it is wholly indecisive in its nature. 
The sheer fact is that no one can prove that we would be economically 
better off from the point of view of per capita income, maximizing 
per capita income, if we had 100 milhon than if we had 200 million, 
or vice versa. One can talk at great length about it, but the evidence 
is not something that lies in the field of proof. Strictly from the 
point of view of a favorable economic position as judged by per 
capita income, it is most unlikely that there is any advantage in a 
larger population. The only advantage that flows from larger num- 
bers per se results from the economies of specialization and of scale 
of operation. It would be very difficult to prove that we do not al- 
ready have ample numbers to reap such economies. Indeed, we 
might do so even with smaller numbers than we now have. On the 
other hand, larger populations do entail progressively heavy drafts 
on our resources, many of which are in limited supply and irreplace- 
able. Technological advance in the past has of course often more 
than canceled the rising costs of materials; new advances in technique 
will tend to offset rising costs in the future. It remains true that 
many of the gains used to cancel rising costs cannot be used to im- 
prove living conditions. 

Apart from matters of size, there is the question of growth itself. 
A growing population gives a form of mild stimulation to the economy, 
partly because of the fact that a growing population is younger than 
a stationary one, and has elements of flexibility that are not present 
if growth is lacking. It is quite possible that within the range of 
the probable trends, the advantages of growth might for a time out- 
weigh the penalties of the larger size that growth entails. The pen- 
alties, however, would be postponed, not avoided. 

All this amounts to saying that no one can demonstrate that our 
per capita incomes would be improved by having a population over, 
say, 100 million. On the other hand, neither can anyone prove that 
the position would be appreciably worse if we were to go to 200 million 
and perhaps a good deal more. It probably will turn out that a 
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whole range of factors are going to have such a large effect on our 
per capita income that the matter of our size within foreseeable limits 
may be relatively unimportant. Moreover, if one attempts to maxi- 
mize per capita income to matters of national military and economic 
power there is something to be said for the higher figure. 

With respect to the migration policy of the United States, the factors 
with which I have dealt, if they alone were involved, would, it seems 
to a lead to the following conclusions : 

At present, from the point of view of our own economic advan- 
“ile there is no evidence that we need any immigration to increase 
the size of our population. It is, however, equally ‘impossible to show 
that a net immigration of, say, 5 million in the next decade would do 
the slightest harm so far as numbers are concerned. 

It would, however, be wantonly reckless of us to endeavor to 
accept immigration on a scale that w ‘ould have any appreciable effect 
on the world’s major areas of population pressure. To do so would 
be to jeopardize our own standards of living without the assurance 
of rendering appreciable aid to the sending areas. This does not 
mean that I personally approve of oriental exclusion or of the trivial 
quotas now assigned to the oriental nations. My hope that these 
quotas will be relaxed to some extent rests on other grounds than 
those under discussion here. The fact is that no scale of i immigration 
that would be safe for us will significantly improve the lot of the 
major populations whose birth rates remain at the high levels char- 
acterizing peasant societies throughout the world.. An essential part 
of the solution to their problems of poverty must be the reduction 
of 0 birth rates. 

. Within the scope of a reasonably small immigration—one of the 
general order of 5 million within 10 years—it is possible that a pro- 
gram might be designed that would work to our own advantage as well 
as to the advantage of selected regions of origin. The -apid current 
increases of our total population, | the high level of civilian economic 
activity, and the large demands of the Armed Forces are all creating 
strains in the economy. At the same time the short birth classes of 
the depression years are cutting the rates of growth of our labor 
force. A considerable immigration of young workers, particularly 
in the next 2 or 3 years, could assist in relieving these strains. It 
would help even out the dip in our age distribution and tend to mini- 
mize the chanee of a secondary shrinkage of our parental stocks a 
generation hence. 

To draw such workers heavily from the countries of Northwestern 
Europe, in line with the concept of quotas based on national origins, 
would probably be impossible except in the cases of the Netherlands 
and Germany. Moreover, if it were possible, it would probably be 
disadvantageous to the sending regions. They are in much the same 
position as we are with respect to the shortage of young workers. On 
the other hand, to draw such workers from Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
where they are not efficiently utilized and where temporary relief is 
needed, would materially help those countries. Other considerations 
than those of numbers and age distributions are, of course, involved 
for both the sending and receiving areas. However, the proposition 
that we should endeavor to utilize our limited capacity for absorption 
in ways that assist the sending countries over their period of tem- 
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porary difficulty has strong appeal. From that point of view, our 
present system of quotas based on national origins has the great disad- 
vantage of permitting immigration from countries that do not need 
it and of barring immigration from precisely the countries to which 
it would give the most effective relief. 

4. We know so little of what the future will bring that our policies 
ae l be _— under constant review. 

Finally, | do want to emphasize the fact that I was asked to come 
oe as a demogr: ipher, and I have discussed the problem from a demo- 
graphic point of view. In doing so I fully recognize that wise policy 
must be based on a much wider range of ‘considerations than that to 
which I have been asked to address myself or than that which I can 
discuss with professional competence. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Could you compare the relative growth pattern of 
the United States with the growth pattern of the areas behind the iron 
curtain ¢ 

Professor Noresrern. The areas behind the iron curtain, if one neg- 
lects war and assumes that over a considerable time there may come 
a reasonable political management so that people just aren’t slaugh- 
tered, those areas ought to grow pretty rapidly. The situation, in 
principle, is this: Their death rates are still quite high; their birth 
rates are still very high. Recently we know little about them, but 
both, over the long pull, say, since 1910, have been declining very 
rapidly, with the death rate leading the birth rate down. as it 
almost always does in these transitions. This gap is a very difficult 
gap to close, even if a nation wanted to, and I have no reason to 
suppose that these nations do want to close that gap. A growing 
population having had in the past a high death rate is a young popu- 
lation. It has high proportions of people in the very low ages and 
rather few at the top. This means that if death rates are brought 
down these large numbers of births will move into the child-bearing 
period and these people will then become potential parents. It would 
likewise affect the arms-bearing period. 

In any circumstance, the situation is one that is almost set up for 
an automatic period of growth of some decades. 

Mr. RosenrieiD. What do you estimate the population of the United 
States will reach by the year 2000? 

Professor NoTesTEIN. “At least 200 million people. It may well on 
current census estimates reach 200 million by 1975. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. What do you estimate it will be for the iron- 
curtain area for a comparable period ? 

Professor Norrstern. I think you can estimate it will go from 
wherever it is now to the rate of at least 114 percent per year. It is 200 
million now. 

Mr. Rosenrieitp. Are you saying our population should reach at 
least. 200,000,000 by then, aan theirs 300,000,000 ? 

Professor Norrsrer. No; their population—the U. S. S. R. popu- 
lation, to the best of one’s guess is of the order of 200,000,000 now, plus 
or minus 10 or 15 million—they don’t tell. Now, if it were to grow 
at one-half of 1 percent per year for over a 50-year period that would 
be 400,000,000. 

I should like to emphasize that is not just behind the iron curtain; 
that is, the U. S. S. R. within its present territory. I should like to 
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emphasize that it is not at all a clear question that Russia will be the 
more powerful or the more prosperous for that growth; in many re- 
spects its resource base is not as desirable a base as ours. 

Now, I am not expert in agriculture and minerals, and probably you 
people will have someone testify to you on these, but it is my impres- 
sion that our agriculture potential is a good deal higher than that of 
Russia, and that there are a good many high- cost features in the loca- 
tion of their iron and their coal. That doesn’t say for a moment that 
Russia cannot support that sort of increase ; it probably can, and prob- 
ably at a good deal better living level than it has now. But I suspect 
that Russia would be both more prosperous and the more powerful if 
in 40 years it did not have to double its already pretty large population. 

Commissioner Fisnzr. Professor Notestein, will you explain again 
the special factors that make you think that within what you referred 
to as the “scope of a reasonably small immigration” in terms of United 
States capacity to absorb, it could be advantageous to both the United 
States and some countries burdened with overpopulation, while not 
to other overpopulated countries ? 

Professor Noresrern. In the general transition from the present 
modern period of societies that maintained their populations on the 
basis of extremely high birth rates canceled out by extremely high 
death rates—in the transition from that situation, which was ours some 
hundred or so years ago, to the modern situation of the advanced 
countries of low birth and death rates, the death rate always leads 
the trend, leads the birth rate down, for a very simple reason: People 
all agree they like to stay alive, and this is a very universal want 
around the world. There are no substantial social inhibitions to keep- 
ing alive. People do not all agree that it is a good thing to have small 
families: on the contrary, many cultures are organized in ways that 
give you large families. 

Now, to reverse this deeply laid social value that produces the big 
families into one that prefers small families almost always takes time. 
So, the transition of birth rates from high to low lags a great deal 
behind the transition of the death rate from high to low, and out of 
that lag comes the modern epoch of growth in ‘which populations of 
European extraction have gone through about a sevenfold increase in, 
say, 300 vears. That is the source of the sort of world explosive growth 
of population. Now I only specify that to point out that some coun- 
tries are in one position on that general transition, and others are in 
another. 

Now, in the case of such areas as Italy and Japan, which I happen 
to have selected out, that transitional growth is getting close to pass. 
A generation ago, two decades ago, Italy was still growing with a 
rather wide margin between these two, but I suspect I surprised a few 
of you when I pointed out that as of today Italy’s birth rate is below 
that of the United States. There is a rather good chance that this 
year Japan’s birth rate will be below that of the United States. I 
may say that in both cases some economic prosperity would probably 
bring those birth rates back up again, and our birth rate is a little 
unusually high. 

Nevertheless, the accommodation to a general pattern of low birth 
and death rate is well under way in this country; so, if one views the 
problem of whether immigration will help, you are not fishing out of 
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an endless stream. If we try to absorb immigration from India today, 
it would be like trying to empty a stream with a dipper—the more 
you took, the more there anes be, and you solve no very long-run 
problems for those countries. In the case of Italy and Japan and other 
countries of this sort, it is not an endless growth. Now, it just so 
happens that the past events have left them pretty heavily concentrated 
in the young ages, and that their economies and resource bases aren’t 
in sorts of situations that permit a very effective us of those people. It 
would help if we could take over some of the crest of this transitional 
growth by utilizing some of their younger workers, and that would 
happen to fit into a notch that is in our age distribution produced by 
the shortage of births in the depression years. We have a gap in there 
that will produce a secondary gap a generation hence. 

I think it would help them to some extent, and it would help us to 
some extent. I think it would help them, because this is a matter of 
two or three decades, and it is a matter of peculiar urgency when the 
world economy is not in a position to function effectively. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Emmet here ? 


STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER EMMET, EXECUTIVE VICE CHAIR- 
MAN, AID REFUGEE CHINESE INTELLECTUALS, INC. 


Mr. Emer. I am Christopher Emmet, executive secretary of Aid 
Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, 537 Fifth Avenue, New York City. I 
represent that organization at this hearing. 

I have a statement I wish to read, 

The CHarman. You may do so. 

Mr. Emer. Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals was organized last 
February to help relieve the terrible problems caused by the great 
flood or refugees from Chinese communism now in Hong Kong. Our 
chairman is Congressman Walter H. Judd of Minnesota, who for 10 
years was a medical missionary in China. Ours is a strictly non- 
partisan committee. Among our sponsors are General Marshall, Gen- 
eral Chennault, Senator Douglas, Senator Taft, Senator Duff, former 
Governor Edison of New Jersey, Admiral Nimitz, and President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor. I am the executive vice 
chairman. Our aims are set forth in the following memorandum : 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES OF AID REFUGEE CHINESE INTELLECTUALS, INC. 


The Committee to Aid Chinese Intellectuals is a nonprofit, nonpolitical, non- 
partisan, nonsectarian voluntary relief agency, organized for the following pur- 
poses : 

1. To provide material aid and arrange resettlement and rehabilitation of 
Chinese intellectuals who are destitute, ill, or in danger as refugees from totali- 
tarian oppression. 

2. To administer such relief within the framework of this very broad criterion 
without discrimination or preference among the numerous legitimate varieties 
of democratic and non-Communist views. 

3. To direct public attention to the plight of all such oppressed and imperiled 
people in Asia with a view toward mobilizing aid. 

4. To receive funds for the promotion of the above-enumerated purposes and 
to expend, contribute, and disburse funds for such purposes either directly «> 
through other agencies, organizations, or institutions. 
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May I call to your attention a pamphlet containing a message on 
the problems of the refugee Chinese intellectuals * and these two clip- 
pings from the New York Times. 


(The two New York Times articles referred to are as follows :) 


[The New York Times, August 5, 1952] 


ForMOsSA To Stupy REFUGEE PROBLEM—COMMITTEE Is ForMEpD To HeELpe UNrrep 
STATES GRouP FIND Jogs FoR 20,000 Now In Hone Kone 


Hone Kone, August 4—A committee headed by Dr. Han Lih-wu, the former 
Minister of Education, has been established in Nationalist Formosa to survey 
employment possibilities there with a view to resettling at least some of the 
thousands of Chinese intellectuals stranded in Hong Kong as refugees from the 
Communist-held mainland, Dr. Han’s group consists of 15 Chinese and Ameri- 
can members, 

Announcement of the formation of the committee was made here today by 
Harold L. Oram, a special representative of Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, 
Inc. The refugee group, which is headed by Dr. Walter H. Judd, a Republican 
itepresentative from Minnesota, is a nonpartisan volunteer agency that was es- 
tablished in the United States in February for the relief, resettlement, and re- 
habilitation of the hard-pressed Chinese intellectuals. 

Mr. Oram, who had just returned from a visit to Formosa, said he was en- 
couraged by the sympathetic attitude of the Chinese Nationalist officials in 
Taipei. He expressed hope that the intellectual refugees for whom job openings 
are found in Formosa would get entry permits quickly once they passed a secu- 
rity check. 

MORE THAN 20,000 REGISTERED 


More than 20,000 displaced Chinese intellectuals now are registered with the 
refugee group's Hong Kong office. According to an organization spokesman 
heve, indications are that “not more than 10 percent” are employed. 

Exiled from the mainland for various reasons, including revolutionary up- 
heaval, personal danger, fear and distaste for the new regime, many of them 
either are huddling with friends and relatives or living in squatters’ shacks in 
this overcrowded British colony. A number of university graduates and their 
fumilies are doing embroidery work for 26 cents a person a day. Others are 
scratching for wolfram (manganese ore) in the New Territories area of the 
colony and some are taking casual jobs as coolies. 

When the refugee group first began registering displaced intellectuals here 
lust February, it defined him as a displaced Chinese, who had had at least 2 
years of college or its equivalent. At first the intellectuals held back partly— 
us the group's office here explains it—for reasons of fear, and partly for reasons 
of dignity. Then came a flood of applications. 

Since February, 11,000 out of 20,000 applications have been processed. Among 
the first 10,000 applicants whose forms were processed, 14.88 percent were listed 
us educators and writers; 4.61 percent as technicians; 36.4 percent ss profes- 
sionals; 40.16 percent as former military men, and 3.69 percent as former police 
officers, 

The United States has only a small quota of Chinese immigrants. The 
\merican aid group is seeking to st up various local projects to help rehabilitate 
the intellectual refugees, but the projects promise to absorb only a small per- 
centage of them. Meanwhile, after 5 months, applicants for resettlement have 
started to become disillusioned over their prospects. 

An American university professor who has just finished investigating their 
plight observed : 

“These people no longer care about being intellectuals. They just want to 
live.” 


3 ‘Message on Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Ine 
o37 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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{The New York Times, August 6, 1952 


PEIPING EYEING Joss For EDUCATED, IDLE—RED CHINA PLANS FOR CENTRAL ALLO 
CATION OF LaBor To ATTAIN GOAL oF “FULL EMPLOYMENT” 


Hone Kone, August 5.—Unemployed workers, intellectuals, former Nation- 
alist military men, and vagrants are scheduled to be registered in Communist 
(hina and assigned to jobs through a network of labor-placement committees to 
help achieve “centralized allocation of the labor force’ under a policy of “full 
employment.” Preparations for the registration project were disclosed today 
by the Peiping Government’s Hsinhua News Agency. 

The centralized placement of personnel already is operating in China with 
regard to college graduates. Distribution committees have been organized in 
institutions of higher learning to conduct “ideological education” among gradu- 
ates and assign them to jobs in which they will be most useful: 

The unemployment registration plan calls for setting up labor placement com- 
mittees in administrative regions, provinces, and municipalities throughout the 
country, according to the Peiping report. A national committee to supervise the 
project has been established in Peiping, under the chairmanship of Li Wei-han, 
Secretary General of the Cabinet and head of the Communist Party’s united-front 
department. 

The plan was endorsed by Premier Chou En-lai’s Cabinet July 25 following 
the submission of an unemployment report by the Minister of Personnel, An Tse- 
wen, who Was said to have estimated that 3,000,000 persons were out of work in 
China but contended that the number of employed was higher than at any time 
n Chinese history. 

The Personnel Minister reported that during the last 3 years 1,000,000 unem- 
ployed workers had been reemployed, about half of them in state industries and 
mines, while another 1,000,000 intellectuals had found work through Government 
assistance. He attributed continuing unemployment to such factors as inade- 
quate technical knowledge among intellectuals, elimination of “speculation and 
decadent living,’ and lack of sufficient rural land after the carrying out of 
land reform. 

The Minister called for “absorption, education, reform, and utilization” of 
intellectuals still without employment to help meet the needs of economic devel- 
opment. He said that even those whose “historical background” was “more or 
less questionable” would be accepted provided they “admit their past.” 


Mr. Emer. The normal population in Hong Kong of 800,000 has 
now been swollen to 2,000,000 by refugees from Communist persecution. 
Among these refugees are approximately 15,000 of the former leading 
intellectuals of China—educators, scientists, writers, lawyers, doctors 
engineers, and other technicians. They represent a pool of talent 
and experience which is the future hope of a free and democratic 
China, a pool which is now rotting away in Hong Kong in terrible 
destitution. They constitute the most neglected and i ignor red group of 
refugees in the world. The only haven where some of them are 
welcome is in Formosa, which takes as many as it can, but it is already 
overcrowded. 

The purpose of our committee is to move these intellectuals to places 
where they will have a chance to use their skills and experience in 
the interest of the Free World. Among them are thousands of stu- 
dents who have no chance to complete their education unless they 
return to Communist China. For that reason alone, many of them do 
o, and are lost to us. 

Now. as to my recommendations on behalf of our organization : 

(1) The interest of our committee in these hearings is threefold. 
First, we would like to appeal for a more lenient application of the 
provisions of the present laws set forth in paragraphs F and H of 
section 101, under title IT of the new immigration law. These para- 
graphs concern the circumstances under which foreign students may 
enter for study in America, and under which technicians of distin- 
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guished merit may come to take temporary jobs in this country, or 
technicians who may come as industrial trainees. 

Our committee feels that the interpretation and enforcement of the 
immigration law in regard to these categories of temporary visitors 
has in many cases been unduly severe as regards Chinese now in Hong 
Kong. It is often assumed by the consular officials that the visitor 
intends to misuse his temporary entry permit to stay permanently 
in the United States, even when the evidence does not justify that 
assumption. I cite one example here of the many in our files. 

The example I submit to you in writing sets forth the correspondence 
concerning a 15-year-old girl who has been given a scholarship in a 
religious school in New Jersey. Most of her family, her parents, are 
in Hong Kong, but because of the fact that this girl has two sisters in 
this ecountrv—I don’t know for what reason—it is assumed by the 
officials that this girl of 15 is not going to return to her parents in 
Hong Kong. 

It is a question of interpreting, in other words, the law, and we feel, 
in some cases, far from giving the benefit of doubt to the honesty of 
the applicant. They usually seem to assume the most suspicious 
attitude. 

We have had some improvement in Hong Kong lately in some of 
these cases, so I don’t want to appear to be criticizing the local officials 
in Hong Kong. It is a question of whether the directives from Wash- 
ington under which they are operating could not be somewhat relaxed 
in regards to interpretation of this law. 

(The example above cited by Mr. Emmet is as follows:) 


Hone Kone, July 19, 1952. 
Sister Jane Parricra, C. 8. J. B., 
Secretary to the Sister Superior, St. John Baptist School, 


Dear MapAm: Many thanks for your letter of June 30, 1952, enclosing a letter 
of admission for Jean. 

Your first letter of admission, together with Jean's visa application and other 
documents, was sent to the Hong Kong American consulate general on June 23, 
1952. On July 10 Jean was notified to see a vice consul, so I accompanied her 
to the consulate. We were informed that the consulate was not prepared to 
issue Jean a visa to the United States because he suspected that she probably 
would permanently stay in America. How can we prove that our intention is 
otherwise? I have known many similar eases. The consulate decided that such 
cases belong to immigration cases rather than those of students. It seems that 
by lumping all such cases as immigration ones the consulate can prevent young 
people to study in the United States. But I do not think this is the policy of 
United States Government. 

Yesterday the Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., advertised that they 
would help people who have scholarships to the United States to get their visas. 
I am now depending on their intercession on Jean’s behalf with the American 
consulate. We earnestly hope that the organization will be suceessful on her 
behalf, and not only Jean can join your school very soon but many other young 
Chinese have the same privilege to study in American schools. I am eager to 
send Jean over to the United States because I want her to have a good and 
Christian education, which she cannot have now in China or Hong Kong. 
— herewith is a copy of my letter to Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, 
ne, 

Jean and I are very grateful to you for promising to grant her a scholarship 
at your school. In order that we may approach the consulate better armed with 
documents, would you send us by air mail a letter addressed to the American 
consul general in Hong Kong, informing him that Jean has been granted a 
scholarship. 

I shall write you again about the progress of Jean's application from time to 
time, 
Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Tstnrorn C. Wone. 
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THE ForREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Hong Kong, August 27, 1952. 
Mr. Ts1nrorn C. WoNG, 
16A Mount Davis Road, Hong Kong. 

DEAR Mr. Wona: I have received your letter of August 22, 1952, concerning the 
visa case of your daughter, Miss Jean May Wong. 

The consulate general does. not. feel that the facts in this case have materially 
changed since it was forced to refuse your daughter’s application, and therefore 
does not agree that the case should be reopened. 

Please be assured that every consideration was given your daughter's applica- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
(Sed) Rorert J. BALLANTYNE, 
American Vice Consul 
(For the Consul General). 


Honea Kone, September 6, 1952. 
Sister JANE Parricra, C. S. J. B., 
Secretary to the Sister Superior, St. John Baptist School, 
Mendham, N.J., U. 8. A. 

Dear Mapam: Thank you for your kind letter of July 25, 1952, together with 
your notification to the American consul general, Hong Kong, of a scholarship 
grant for Jean. 

Upon receipt of your letter, I wrote to the American consulate here and handed 
in the scholarship-grant certification letter, and asked them to reconsider Jean's 
application for visa. They turned it down again in writing on August 27, 1952 

Then I visited Mr. W. J. Howard, assistant director of Aid Refugee Chinese 
Intellectuals, Inc., here. He told me that he had contacted many times with the 
consulate here on account of this problem and that the American consulate here 
is tied down by regulations from the State Department. The Aid Refugee 
Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., here have sent all similar cases to their New York 
office for appeal to the State Department in Washington. We have to wait for 
good news. 

[ have asked my friend, Dr. Milton T. Stauffer, general secretary of John 
Milton Society for Blind in New York, who is a personal friend of Congressman 
Walter Judd, the chief sponser of ARCI, to find out from ARCI New York 
office whether he could give some help in Jean’s case. 

[ should be much obliged to you if you could write to ARCI, 537 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, or to Senators, Congressmen, or any one who has influence with 
the State Department, to explain Jean’s case to them, so that not only my daugh 
ter but a'so many young Chinese may have a chance to get a good education in 
your country, which in later days they can help the reconstruction of our countrs 
along democratic lines. Words cannot express my gratitude for this additional 
favor. 

The vice consul in charge of Jean’s case verbally told us that he could not give 
Jean a Visa because, he said, Jean would stay permanently in America. This is 
rather a sweeping and unreasonable assumption on his part. But in his letter 
turning down the application he did not mention any reason for his decision 
I am sending you a copy of his letter. 

Thanking you so much for the trouble, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Tstnrorn C. WONG. 


Hone Kone, September 8, 1852. 
Sister JANE Parrictra, C. S. J. B.. 
Secretary to the Sister Superior, St .John Baptist School, 
Vendham, N. J., United States of America. 


DEAR MADAM: It was so kind of you to admit me in your school and to grant 
me a scholarship. I cannot use any words te- express my gratitude. 

I eagerly wish that I could come to your school at this fall. It is impossible 
now, as I still haven't got my student visa to United States of America. Yet, I do 
anxiously hope that I can come at the spring term of 1953. I hope you will still 
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reserve a vacancy for me. TIT shall continue to study in St. Clare’s School this 
fall. I enclose herewith my photostatic copy of my school report for 1951-52. 

The American consulate here refused to give me a student visa simply because 
they think I am going to stay in the United States all my life, which has already 
been stated in my father’s letter to you. 

Their reason is not true. I come to the States to learn and to get good educa- 
tion, net to stay for life. As I am a student, I have no desire to stay in the 
States all my life. After all, there is no one who wished to stay in a foreign 
country all his life. Every one wants to work for his own country, and so am I. 

Certainly I shall stay in the States 4 or 5 years long, until I am graduated. 
Then I am sure to return back to the mainland of Republic of China, or Taiwan. 
As China is so backward, she needs our work. She needs those who gain knowl- 
edge from the big civilized country. 

I sincerely hope you will grant me a reply. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) JEAN M. WonG. 

Mr. Em™er. (2) The second interest of our committee does not con- 
cern the enforcement of the present law but would involve new legis- 
lation. We believe that, just as the United States passed special legis- 
lation under the Displaced Persons Act to admit a certain number of 
homeless victims of Nazi and Communist persecution in Europe, so 
we should now adopt special legislation to admit a limited number of 
refugees from Chinese communism. Failure to do so can only be 
regarded as discriminatory, and is so regarded in Asia. It confirms 
the suspicion of racial prejudice against orientals by the white man, 
a suspicion which is constantly exploited by the Communists through- 
out Asia. This constitutes the greatest single obstacle to united resist- 
ance to Communist aggression in that vast area of the world. 

Our committee realizes that, because of the greater differences of 
language, culture, religion, and economic standards of living, we 
might not expect to absorb and assimilate refugees from the Orient 
quite as easily as we absorbed refugees from Europe, although the dif- 
ficulties and differences tend to be greatly exaggerated. But we feel 
very strongly that at least several thousands of scholars and technicians 
could e: asily be absorbed and would immensely enrich America’s cul- 
tural life, and contribute both to our economy and defense effort. We 
believe that for political and moral reasons such a gesture—even if it 
were only a token gesture in terms of the vast number of refugees 
seeking asylum— would immensely strengthen America’s political and 
moral position in Asia. Moreover, if the United States were willing 
to make such a gesture, it would greatly strengthen the ability of our 
committee to find asylum for these refugees in other countries. In 
this case, as in that of European refugees, “America as the most power- 
ful country must set the example if these people are to be saved. 

(3) For the same general reasons which prompt the above recom- 
mendation, we urge the enlargement of regular immigration quotas 
for friendly oriental countries, which are now frankly discriminatory 
on racial grounds. Even on the basis of the “national origins” prin- 
ciple, which is questionable in itself, the Chinese and Japanese quotas 
should be considerably larger than they are. 

(4) Finally, I would like to endorse the proposal made this morn- 
ing by Mr. Sterling Spero of the International Rescue Committee (of 
which I am a director), ealling for stronger provisions to guarantee 
the right of asylum against deportation to totalitarian countries. The 
terrible persecutions now taking place in Communist China exceed in 
horror even those in other Communist countries. 
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Commissioner FisHer. What is the view of your organization with 
respect to that provision in the new law which charges to the Asia- 
Pacific triangle quota area persons born in other countries who are 
one-half or more oriental in ancestry ? 

Mr. Emer. We would like to see that provision changed. If it 
would be possible for us to submit additional recommendations, I 
would like the opportunity to do so. 

The Cuarrman. We would be glad to receive them. Thank you 
very much, sir. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WALTER GALIAN, ExecuTIVE Director, UNITED 
UKRAINIAN AMERICAN RELIEF COM MITTEE 


Mr. Rosenrrevp. I would like to read into the record a telegram 
received from Dr. Walter Gallan, executive director, United U krainian 
American Relief Committee, who is unable to appear personally owing 
to illness. 

The CuarrMan. You may do so, 

(The telegram is as follows:) 

OcTroBER 1, 1952. 

Due to illness, unable to appear at the hearing. The full membership of 
the United Ukrainian American Relief Committee and its board of directors 
wishes to go on record as to supporting fully President Truman’s message to 
Congress of March 24, 1952, re current necessity of supplementing immigration 
law. 

Respectfully, 
WALTER GALLAN, 
FErecutive Director. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MERWIN K. Hart, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
CounciL, INc. 


Mr. RosenFieitp. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to read 
another telegram into the record from Merwin K. Hart, en 
National Economic Council, Ine., Empire State Building, New York. 

The CHarrman. You may do so. 

(The telegram is as follows :) 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1952. 
Your invitation to appear before your Commission today or tomorrow was 
duly received, and I acknowledge also Mr. Shirk’s telephone message this after 
noon. It will be impossible for me to appear, and I can tell you my view as well 
by telegraph. This view is that the study of the immigration problem by the 
McCarran committee was one of the most thorough ever carried on by a con- 
gressional committee, lasting nearly 3 years. The Congress passed the bill the 
McCarran committee recommended, and then repassed it over the President’s 
veto. I believe the McCarran Act should be given full trial before any change 
is made in it. If not, why have a subject exhaustively investigated by a 
congressional committee? Will you kindly enter this telegram in the record? 

Merwin K. Hart, 
President, National Economic Council, Inc., 
Empire State Building, New York, N.Y. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CortLiss LAMONT 


Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask also for inclusion in 
the record of a statement submitted by Mr. Corliss Lamont and a 
statement by Mr. John Lenow, vice president of the Latvian Relief, 
Tne. 


The Cuatrman. Both may be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(Statement submitted by Mr. Corliss Lamont is as follows :) 


New York, N. Y., September 29, 1952. 
Hon. PHmip B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Federal Court House, Foley Square, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Str: As candidate for United States Senator from New York State on the 
American Labor Party ticket, I wish to inform you of my objections to the Me- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, like the McCarran Internal Security 
Act of 1950, sets up rules and regulations clearly violative of the Bill of Rights 
and the great American tradition of democracy. While eliminating the Oriental 
Exclusion Act of 1924, this new act puts into effect other discriminations against 
persons of Asiatic ancestry entering the United States and against Negroes born 
in Carribean colonies. At the same time the act perpetuates the discriminatory 
quotas against immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, in effect treating 
the inhabitants of these areas as inferior persons. 

This 1952 Immigration Act gives to the United States Attorney General such 
wide and sweeping powers in deportation and exclusion cases that he is able to 
become virtually a dictator in this field. For example, the Attorney General is 
empowered to deport any alien who has engaged or has a purpose to engage in 
activities “prejudicial to the public interest” or “subversive to the national 
security.” These vague provisions, as President Truman pointed out in his veto 
message depart “from traditional American insistence on established standards 
of guilt.” Embodied firmly in the act is the spirit of the present United States 
Government witchhunt against Communists and other alleged subversives. Pro- 
visions along this line are so drastic that the sort of dissenter who has been 
the glory of America is barred from entering our country or becomes deportable 
if he is an alien. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act is in fact, so bad that amendments 
cannot possibly suffice to correct it. The whole act should be repealed. 

Very truly yours, 
Cortiss LAMONT. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN LENOW, VICE PRESIDENT, LATVIAN RELIEF, INc. 


(The statement submitted by John Lenow, vice president, Latvian 
Relief, Inc., is as follows :) 


LATVIAN REtIEF, INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 1, 1952. 

Latvian Relief, Inc., deeply appreciates the establishment of the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization to study the current United 
States policies, law, and procedures of immigration and naturalization. 

Let me mention first the present quota system and its limiting effects on 
Latvian emigration to the United States. 

The immigration law of 1924 established a Latvian yearly quota of 236, and 
the newly enacted McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of last June 27 does not 
increase this quota. 

Moreover, the displaced persons who arrived under the Displaced Persons 
Act (Public Law 774) have mortgaged 50 percent of this quota far into the next 
millennium. This means that only 118 visas are available for Latvians each 
year at present. 

Because of this situation many Latvians who fied the Communists are not 
able to join their families and relatives in the United States. 

The Displaced Persons Act has eased very much the situation in the displaced 
persons’ camps in West Germany, Austria, and Italy. Some 40,000 Latvians who 
fled the Communist invaders were admitted under this generous law and have 
been successfully resettled in the United States. 

But there are about 30,000 anti-Communist Latvians still in Germany, other 
European countries, Australia, Canada, and South America. The majority of 
these refugees are not firmly resettled, and their hopes for resettlement in the 
United States vanished with the expiration of the Displaced Persons Act on 
December 31, 1951. 

There are about 1,500 Latvian displaced persons in Europe who had received 
home and job assurances under the DP Act and were in various stages of process- 
ing. Many had been cleared for immigration—some had visas issued, only to 
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have them revoked at the last moment because the number allowed under the 
DP Act had been used up. 

Although it is important fer the needs of normal immigration to lift the 
present Latvian quota mortgage and at least to double the annual Latvian quota 
of 236 visas provided in the McCarran-Walter Act, and although it is important, 
in addition, to pool the unused quotas and use them for Latvians and other 
nationalities with inadequate quotas, it is even more important to provide a 
substantial remedy for the pressing problem of refugees from communism. 

This problem is an emergency problem and it can be solved only by emergency 
legislation. 

On behalf of Latvian Relief, Inc., I respectfully submit that the emergency 
problem of refugee resettlement cannot be solved by changes or amendments 
of the basic quota provisions of the MecCarran-Walter Act. 

This special problem requires special legislation, for which the Public Law 774, 
as amended, provides in principle a tested and most successful precedent. 

Therefore, on behalf of Latvian Relief, Inc., I respectfully submit that the 
solution of the refugee problem be sought at the earliest opportunity by special 
legislation to admit 100,000 refugees and displaced persons per year, for a period 
of 5 years, as proposed by President Truman. 

The problem is urgent. At the present the doors of our great and glorious 
country are practically closed to the victims of the Communist conspirators 
in the Kremlin. 

Our struggle against the enemies of mankind will be strengthened and our 
moral leadership of the free world will be measurably increased if we reopen 
our doors to these confirmed opponents of communism and all its works. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JoHN LENow, 
Vice President, Latvian Relief, Inc. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. George A. Polos is our next witness this after- 
noon. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. POLOS, REPRESENTING THE ORDER 
OF AMERICAN HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. Poros. I am George A. Polos, 85 John Street, New York City, 
and I am here to represent the Order of AHEPA, which is the Ameri- 
can Hellenic Educational Progressive Association, with headquarters 
at 1420 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

I wish to submit for the record a prepared statement on behalf of 
AHEPA and then make a few remarks. 

The CuHatrman. You may do so. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. George A. Polos in behalf of the 
Order of AHEPA is as follows :) 


In his several messages to Congress, President Truman has treated our immi- 
gration and naturalization policies so thoroughly and so clearly that it is very 
difficult and hardly possible for anybody else to say anything new on any phase of 
these subjects. 

Our present laws and policies appear to be based on the assumption that no 
honest, hardworking, freedom-loving person in the world would attempt to enter 
the United States for permanent residence. 

The American consulates, everywhere, are required to presume that anyone 
applying for an immigration visa has some evil design for the destruction of the 
Government, industry, and morality of the American people. Every applicant 
is immediately shouldered with the burden of proving—to the satisfaction of 
the consul, to the Attorney General, to the Secretary of State, to the Secretary of 
Labor, and to the President of the United States—that he does not plan any 
harm to the American people and Government, and that he is not likely to acquire 
any habits or notions, or to make any mistakes which may reduce him to a state 
of poverty and want. 

After the prospective immigrant complies with these requirements and is ad 
mitted, his conduct here is not judged by the regularly established system of 
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determining justice before the open courts of the Republic, but he is subject to the 
rules, regulations, and discretionary sensibilities of the Attorney General. This 
does not mean that the Attorney General, or the Secretaries of State, Labor, or 
Commerce, are personally cognizant of how the alien’s case is handled and de- 
cided. The alien’s accusers, prosecutors, judges, juries, and executers of the 
sentence passed against him are the agents and employees of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. It often happens that all of these functions are per- 
formed by one and the same person. 

Even after the alien is admitted to citizenship, he is immediately subjected to 
special laws which operate to his special disadvantage and to the disadvantage 
of his American-born children. These laws do not apply to all citizens—only to 
naturalized citizens and to their children. 

There is only one way to equality under the law, and that is to have one 
standard, one system of dispensing justice and meting out punishment to all 
persons alike within the jurisdiction of the United States. Likewise, there is 
only one Way to avoid the stigma of having second-class citizens in America, and 
that is to have no laws which do not apply to all citizens alike. 

The basis for immigration quotas should be brought up to date and should be 
automatically adjustable after specified intervals of time. It is wrong to assume 
that present-day conditions and facilities for the assimilation of certain nationals 
into American ways of life are the same as they were in 1900 or 1920. Not only 
the condition, but the character and status of nationalities have changed—have 
greatly improved—since those years. 

While I cannot speak with authority regarding the needs of all countries and 
peoples of the world, I can speak about the needs of Greece and her people who 
fought so valiantly and suffered so long and so much for the same principles of 
freedom and justice as our own. I know a great deal about the Greek people 
because I was born there, have followed their progress and their injuries, and 
have visted Greece before and after the catastrophes of war. 

Greece is a small, rough, rugged, and dry country, smaller than Arizona, trying 
to support 7,000,000 more people than live in that rich and prosperous State of 
the American Union. 

The soil of Greece, due to erosion, unpreventable because it is stony, and due 
to lack of rain during the growing season, is not fertile. It produces little with 
great labor. It hardly produces enough to keep the farmers themselves in food 
for more than 6 months of the year. 

This condition has grown worse since the war against the Communists which 
the Greek people were compelled to fight immediately after their heroic struggle 
against the invasion of their country by the Axis Powers. 

These wars, especially the one against the Communists, compelled the evacua- 
tion of whole towns and districts. This was done under the advice and com- 
mand of the American strategists with the American Mission for Aid to Greece. 
Their homes, farms, and villages became the battlefields of all-out war and 
extermination. When it was over, there was nothing left to which the people 
could return, and they had no materials, no tools, and no money with which to 
rebuild. They remained in the larger cities to which they were taken, living 
from hand to mouth, in makeshift tents and shanties, constituting a grave and 
dangerous menace to the health, morals, and freedom of the entire country— 
if not of the world. 

The conditions of human misery existing in Greece, as I know them, and in 
other countries, as I am reliably informed, are neither right nor natural. They 
are the direct product of our common fight for freedom. These people are casual- 
ties of the war which the American soldiers fought for the protection of our own 
homes and ways of life here. 

The state of mind created by the hapless plight of these people—our allies of 
yesterday—is a fertile field for communism and other subversive teachings. 
When the average American thinks of communism, he thinks of what he would 
lose if such a calamity overcame this country. The more he has to lose, the 
more Vigilant he is. Other people in other countries are not different in this 
respect. They, too, weigh the advantages and disadvantages of political changes 
in terms of relative benefits—prospective gains and losses—to them. When a 
person has nothing to lose by submitting to bright and rich promises, he is more 
than likely to aecept the promise of something for the nothing that he has. 

_ Aside from the good that the admission of a substantial number of selected 
immigrants will do to them, their services are sorely needed by America. The 
help-wantel ads of every paper in the country are daily testimonials of the 
scarcity of labor—skilled and unskilled. Despite the special inducements offered 
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by large and reliable firms—high wages, good conditions, sick and vacation leaves 
with pay, free medical services, group insurance, and any number of. special 
inducements—they are not able to attract the number and quality of workers 
needed in the business. 

The admission into the United States of a substantial number of able-bodied, 
honest, and industrious people, yearning for a chance to establish their homes 
and families in America, will help everybody and everything, and will hurt no one. 

Mr. Poros. I want to thank the Commission for giving our or- 
ganization the opportunity of appearing before you “for a few re- 
marks. I will confine myself only in reference to Greek cases be- 
cause I happen to have been born in Greece. I came to this country 
about 49 years ago. 

I was also the chairman of a displaced persons committee that was 
created by the Order of the Ahepa to handle the small traffie that 
Congress has allotted on the amendment of the DP bill of 1950. 
In spite of the fact that we did not come under the IRO we handled 
this work practically exclusively at the expense of our organization 
and thus we know how many we have brought into this country. 

They have given us 7,500 and something “about 1,700 orphans to 
bring into this < country. 

Now, because of lacking of funds, I presume, the consulate serv- 
ices abroad have received “approximately better than 40,000 applica- 
tions of what is known as the displaced persons in Greece to come to 
America. When they stop to take stock they find out they have 
issued something about 3,500 waditiemal, what is known as, pro visas. 
The peasants, of course, not understanding the meaning of “pro visa” 
felt that all they needed now was to document themselves with Greek 
passports and Greek documents and they will be given visas to come 
to United States. When they arrive at the consulate’s office they 
find out the number is filled and they were left in the streets. 

Of course, prior to going to the American consulate—there are 
two, one in Athens and one in Salonika—they had liquidated every- 
think in the world they possessed to raise the amount of money neces- 
sary for their doc umentation. It created a serious problem, especial- 
ly in the city of Athens, because those people have no place to go. 

I went to Greece myself and visited. I examined the situation and 
it was a pitiful case. You understand, gentlemen, that Greece has 
suffered a lot, not only during the Axis power, but Greece has nearly 
three-quarters of its borders with the countries that are behind the 
iron curtain. At the recommendation of the American Military Mis- 
sion to Greece those borders and those villages were evacuated. The 

yacuation amounted to close to 800,000 people and when these vil- 
eae were visited by the Communists or the guerrillas they were 
practically ruined, everything the peasants had was practically ruined. 
They were promised that they will be helped by the Government to 
reestablish themselves. These promises were not complied with and 
conditions in Greece are serious, as far as not only the overpopulation 
but the ruination that was caused by the war, during the Second World 
War as well as the Communist war. 

As to communism in Greece—from my own observation, I don’t 
think there were actually more than 114 percent of the people who 
actually believed in communism. We were led on this side to believe 
that there was a much greater number than that, but that was due to 
the fact that the villages or the towns that were near the border where 
the Communists were would roll over from the Axis. Some of these 
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people were compelled to even pretend that they were with the com- 
munistic movement in order to try to save their necks. 

I am heartily in favor of the President’s recommendation of a spe- 
cial bill or a special migration to relieve the situation in Greece as 
well as in some other countries in Europe. 

The CuatrrmMan. Thank you, very much. 

Is Mr. D’Agostino here? 


STATEMENT OF AMERIGO D’AGOSTINO, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
REPRESENTING FORTUNE POPE, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, IL 
PROGRESSO ITALO-AMERICANO 


Mr. D’Agost1no. My name is Amerigo D’Agostino, and I am rep- 
resenting Mr. Fortune Pope individually and as editor and publisher 
of I] Progresso Italo- Americano, the largest publication in the United 
States for Italians with readership of over 1 million people. 

We thank this Commission for the opportunity of appearing before 
you so that we may present some brief remarks with respect to immi- 
gration and naturalization legislation now under study by your re- 
spectful Commission. 

[ have a prepared statement which I wish to submit for the record, 
and then I wish to make some brief remarks. 

The Cuatrman. Your statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Amerigo D’Agostino 
is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FoRTUNE Pope, EpIror AND PUBLISHER OF IL PROGRESSO 
ITALO-A MERICANO 


(By Amerigo O’Agostino, legislative counsel) 


The Italian population at present numbers over 46,500,000 persons, in a country 
of which two-thirds is virtually unproductive and in which mineral resources and 
raw materials are almost completely lacking. Owing to the very low ratio of 
natural resources to population, the per capita income in 1950 was only $276, 
and food consumption amounted to only 2,443 calories per day. 

As a result of the relative freedom of trade and the movement of capital and 
inen in the pre-1914 era, Italy was able, from the time of its unification (1870) 
at one and the same time to increase its industrial and agricultural production, 
to expand its external trade and to organize migratory movements, which fol- 
lowed those of the countries of Northern and Western Europe and reached their 
peak in 1913, with 853,000 emigrants. As a result, however, of the First World 
War and the restrictive legislation adopted by some of the principal immigration 
countries and further intensified during the great crisis of 1929-33, emigration 
was substantially reduced and no longer made its contribution to the solution 
of the problem of surplus population in Italy. 

The Second World War completely brought to an end the flow of emigrants. 
It was resumed again after the War but without attaining the same proportions 
as in the past (1949: 170,000 migrants; 1950: approximately 150,000 migrants). 

Although Italy allocated 20 percent of its gross national income to capital in- 
vestment—a very high proportion in view of the very moderate per capita 
income—and although very considerable efforts have been and are being made 
hy the Government in the field of economic development (import of machine 
tools with the help of Marshall Aid, agrarian reform, the “Fanfani Plan” for 
housing, the “Cassa Mezzogiorno” providing for an annual expenditure, spread 
over 10 years, of 100 billion lires for the complete exploitation of the under- 
developed regions of the south and the islands), the unemployment figure stands 
iit 1,792,000, while the figure for latent unemployed is estimated at 2,000,000, suffi- 


cient proof that the overpopulation problem in Italy remains as serious and 
tragic as ever. 


253856—52——-15 
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About 480,000 refugees from the former colonies in Africa and the Aegean 
islands, from Venezia Giulia and from Dalmatia have come to aggravate further 
this extremely unhealthy situation. To point out the political and social dangers 
which are inherent in these conditions would be superfluous, but it may be noted 
that they impede the efforts to solve the country’s economic and production 
problems, make it more difficult to reduce prices and lead to an unfavorable 
balance of payments, which is Italy’s bottleneck and the vicious circle which 
threatens to stifle its economy. 

In relation to the national area the number of inhabitants is 154 persons per 
square kilometer, and this figure is further augmented if the proportion. is 
restricted to the workable land area alone, in which case the ratio is 285 inhabit- 
ants per square kilometer. 

This disproportion is still more notable when compared with the situation 
in other countries; e. g., France, 75 inhabitants for square kilometer; Spain, 
56 inhabitants for square kilometer; Czechoslovakia, 97; United States, 19; 
Canada, 1.4; Argentina, 6; Brazil, 5.9; China, 47.6. 

The demographic situation has become progressively worse in recent years 
with the increase of births over deaths, and the increase caused by the war 
added to the regular yearly growth of 442,000. 

The war brought large numbers of refugees from the metropolitan and colonia! 
territories severed from the national sovereignty and ended the flow of emigration. 

Italy lost approximately 900,000 hectares of metropolitan territory in Venezia 
Giulia and Dalmatia and approximately 350,000,000 hectares in colonies. And 
the population in these areas did not remain, but instead returned almost in 
its entirety to Italy, creating the serious refugee problem already aggravated 
by the large number of citizens homeless from the war and obliged to flee to 
other towns. 

The following figures are by way of illustration: 


(a) Refugees from Africa, approximately Bee ; 225, 000 
(0) Refugees from the Dodecannese Islands, approximately 5, 000 
(c) Refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia, approximately 155, 000 
(d) Refugees from abroad, approximately___-.--_---- . 125, 000 


_ The above-listed refugees are in addition to those compelled to leave their own 
town because destroyed. Of the more than 3,500,000 homeless, more than 
2,000,000 moved to other towns. This brings the total number of displaced 
persons in Italy to more than 2,000,000, of whom 500,000 are refugees. 

The problem of the increase in population in Italy has assumed, consequently, 
a considerable gravity, all the more when it is considered that during the war 
the normal flow of emigration reprsenting an average of 150,000 persons per 
year stopped entirely. 

Italy has been consequently obliged to confront immense difficulties to give 
work and living conditions to all these citizens, while compelled to provide 
simultaneously for the war widows, orphans, disabled, tubercular and others 
injured in the war. 

As a result, the Italian economy from before the war until today has been 
obliged to exert tremendous efforts to maintain these additional millions of 
persons despite the destruction of the war, the loss of territories, ete. 

The efforts made can be summarized in the following figures: 


Employment in the various sectors of production 


{In thousands] 


| 1938 1949 


Office 
workers | 


Office 


Tots aborers 
Total | Laborer workers 


| Laborers 


Agriculture - ait hel 2, 31¢ 2, 336 | , B36 20 | 
Industry and transport 3, 67% 57 | 3, 929 | 3, 678 | 333 | 
Commerce ‘ 8: 22% 405 | 249 | 
Credit, ete as ) j Ys 104 | 138 | 
Public administration aie 582 1,029 | | 
Various A be ix 928 


Total._. nila ‘ 7 5 , 8, 731 


7, 795 1,619 
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These figures show that from 1938 to 1949 more than 700,000 additional workers 
were employed. In 1951 the figures are certainly higher. 

The index of farm production, which fell from 100 in 1938 to 61 in 1945, 
climbed in 1949 to 90 and in 1950 to 95. For many products, the index of 
1988 has been notably exceeded. 

Today the index of industrial production has not only reached the total of 
1988 but has notably exceeded it, arriving at 128 in December 1950. 

In addition, the index of production in the individual industrial sectors in- 
dicates that in every field the prewar index has been reached and surpassed 
despite many difficulties and the high cost of production, especially of labor. 

It is true that more millions of workers have been absorbed than before the 

rar, but this increase has forced upon business and government an antieconomic 
burden-ef.labor and imposed as a result reduced wages and income. 

If the relationship between the farm population and the workable land in 
the more important communities is considered, it is easy to see that Italy has 
a coefficient (68) superior to all other countries, which is to say that Itlay has 
a farm population of 68 persons per 100 hectares of arable land, while Germany 
has 50, England 23, Australia 5. 

For example, the number of workers per square kilometer of productive land 
area is in— 


25,50 | England 
Germany__-__- * 12, 70 | United 
Pi cae pean 8, 56 | 


The number of calories per inhabitant in Italy is very low: 


Countries : Calories | Countries: 
Argentina soca thieieisoeen 3, 190 Czechoslovakia 
Australia 3, 165 Austria 
United States___._- sipitacetoden a 3, 128 Poland__ 2, 622 
Switzerland 3. 096 Western Germany ae ea Lee 2 528 


2, 52 
Sweden ; 3, 070 Greece 2, 468 


Denmark___ 3, 064 Italy__ 
Canada 4 3, 062 Pakistan 


Finland 3, 070 | East Germany 


England___ 3, 030 | SN acces a 
France_____. i 2, 740 Tndia____ 


The situation is further aggravated by the fact that the population in the south 
of Italy consumes much less than that in the north. For example: 


} 
Percent of the 
consumption 
in Italy 


Percent of the 
population 


Northern Italy.............-- z | 43, 92 60, 1f 
Central Italy. Be Be ee 18, 44 20 
Southern Italy. . oe jake 25, 28 12, &5 
Insular Italy - Beers 12, 56 6, 29 


& 


OEE dathwtinbaces ; 100, 00 100, 00 


These facts demonstrate that northern Italy, with 40 percent of the population, 
consumes 60 percent of the foodstuffs, which is to say that the calory index 
in the southern and insular regions is much lower than the national average. 

The following examples further illustrate the above data: 

Consumption of sugar in Italy is below 16 kilograms per person per year 
(Colombia, over 48 kilograms). 

Consumption of potatoes in Italy is under 65 kilograms per person per year 
(Germany and Poland, over 1,845 kilograms). 

Consumption of fats in Italy is under 12 kilograms per person per year (Nor- 
way, Belgium, Canada, exceed 18 kilograms). 

Consumption of meat in Italy is under 17 kilograms per person (Australia, 
over 102 kilograms). 

Consumption of milk in Italy is under SO kilograms per person per year (Fin- 
land, Norway, over 240 kilograms). 

Reviewing the above facts, it is obvious that the Italian demographic problem 
cannot be resolved with only the means at the disposal of the Italian economy. 
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Few countries in the world have succeeded without raw materials, without 
extensive territory, or without colonies to maintain such a large number of 
inhabitants as there are in Italy. 

To meet these obligations every effort has been made, recourse has been had 
to every legislative expedient, and every possible economic initiative has been 
taken with the support of ECA and MSA. 

All the ingenuity of the Italian people has gone into this effort, with first credit 
going to their spirit of sacrifice and the modest standard of living they sustain. 
Surplus labor has been imposed on business, and wages have been restricted to 
maintain more workers and similar measures have been resorted to, but this 
process has gone to the very limit and cannot be further exploited by the country. 
The condition of the Italian population must not be judged by the kind of life 
lived in some circles of the large cities. This group of citizenry is but a small 
minority. The great mass of the Italian people live in very modest circumstances, 
especially in the central, southern, and insular regions. 

It is absolutely necessary for Italy that her citizens have the liberty to emi- 
grate, because only by this expedient can such a great number of people be settled. 
These people, by reason of their present miserable living conditions, constitute a 
great danger, and the desirable economic and social equilibrium which is funda- 
menal to prosperity and peace can be got only by emigration. 

The settlement of a considerable number of these dislocated persons would 
considerably relieve the situation in Italy because, granted that it is already im- 
possible to absorb the normal population increase by internal production and free 
emigration to various countries, it is absolutely precluded that the internal 
Italian market can provide labor for all the persons displaced by the war. 


THE ITALIAN DEMOGRAPHIC SITUATION 


The already high population density is continually on the increase; from 91 
inhabitants per square kilometer since 1871 it rose to 130.2 in 1928; from 141.8 
in 1988 it has reached 154.4 inhabitants per square kilometer today. (The world 
average is 18.) The last figure applied to the entire national territory results to 
167.5 inhabitants per square kilometer of arable land (world average, 34.6) and 
285 per square kilometer for usable land (world average, 195.4). 

Furthermore, while the density ratio rose in all three fields and the possibility 
is scant for increasing the percentage for arable land, agriculture and forestal 
area in general, other countries have considerable opportunity for lowering their 
density proportion. 

At any rate, confining ourselves to the density in the total national area, it is 
obvious that Italy has a density among the highest in the world, with 154.4 in- 
habitants per square kilometer. The European average is 78 (excluding Russia 
with a density of 8 inhabitants per square kilometer) ; average for Asia, 47; 
America, 8; Africa, 7; Oceania, 1. Among the great European nations, France 
has 75.4 inhabitants per square kilometer; Spain has 57.2; Portugal, 94; Switzer- 
land 112.4; Czechoslovakia, 97.5; Yugoslavia, 63.3; Poland, 78.4; Rumania, 67.4; 
Hungary, 99.2; Sweden, 15.6; Norway, 10; Iceland, 1.4. On other continents, the 
United States has 19.3 inhabitants per square kilometer; Canada has 1.4; Argen- 
tina, 6; Brazil, 5.9; Chile, 7.8; Colombia, 9.7; Peru, 6.7; Venezuela, 5.1; Egypt, 
20; Ethiopia, 18.4; South Africa, 9.9; Tunisia, 20.9; India, 109.9; China, 47.6. 

Naturally, the demographic density is not the same in all the regions of Italy. 
The most densely populated region is Campania (331 inhabitants per square 
kilometer), followed by Liguria (282) and by Lombardy (263). The less popu- 
lated regions are Sardinia (51 inhabitants per square kilometer), Lucania (62), 
Umbria (94). 

More than half the Italian population lives in towns with more than 10,000 
inhabitants. BHighty-one cities have a population of from 30,000 to 50,000 inhabi- 
tants: 25 cities have a population of 50,000 to 100,000; 25 cities have more than 
100,000 inhabitants, and of these 3 exceed 1,000,000 population. The total num- 
ber of municipalities is 7,764. 

In Italy there are 11,000,000 families, of which 7,500,000 have children living 
at home. On the average, these latter families have 2.7 children per family, with 
4d minimum of 2.2 in the families of office workers and 3.3 in the families of 
agricultural communities. 

In the distribution of the sexes, the women markedly exceed men in the Italian 
population. This excess, which was 797,000 on April 21, 1936, had risen to 
1,167,000 by December 31, 1949. 
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The age distribution of the Italian population can be tabulated as follows: 


| 
| Apr. 21, 1936 | Dee. 31, 1949 
Age groups 
} 
' 


5 sae 
Thousands of | 
inhabitants | Percent 


8. 567 20.4 | 8. 127 
4. 326 10.3 | 170 | 
3.7 , | 
9.745 | ; . 786 | 
5.114 1] 5. 756 | 

| 

| 


Thousands of 
inhabitants 


Percent | 


| 
| 


- 


~~ DD 
FOP Peo oN 
WOU AOA 


4. 186 | 
3. 202 | 
3. 131 | 





42. 021 | 


| 
/s 


In the period under study then there has been an increase of the active popu- 
lation (15 to 65 years of age) which rose from 26,997 to 30,420, and from 61.8 
percent of the total to 65.5 percent. 

Approximately 48 percent of the working population are males. 

About 48 percent of the working population (persons from 10 years old and 
up who exercise a profession or other known activity) is devoted to agriculture 
(of which 28 percent are day laborers or otherwise hired), 29 percent is in 
industry (of which 77 percent are employees), 8 percent are in commerce (of 
which about 36 percent are employees), and the remainder are in the free pro- 
fessions, on the public payroll, and in other activities. 

Altogether, about 52 percent are employed (manual workers, 38 percent; 
office workers, 8 percent; service personnel, 6 percent) and the remainder is 
composed of independent producers (farmers, farm renters, merchants, artisans, 
professional men). * 


THE MOVEMENT OF THE ITALIAN POPULATION 


We have already seen how the period of 1936-50 the Italian population grew by 
approximately 4% million, of whom 2,800,000 are in the working population. 
We will now examine the causes of this increase. 

Approximately the marriage rate varies from 7 to 8 per thousand except in 
exceptional periods (war years and postwar years). 

The birth rate dropped gradually from about 37 percent in the period of 1872- 
75 to 19.2 percent in 1950. In general, in these recent years it has stabilized 
at 20 percent. 

The mortality rate has dropped rapidly and more quickly than the birth rate. 
From 30.5 percent in the period 1872-75 it has dropped from 9.7 percent in 1950, 
which was one of the lowest percentages in Europe. 

This rapid decline in mortality is verified in almost all the causes of death 
except tumors, for which the average per year rose from 427 percent in the 
period 1887-92 to 1.022 percent in 1949, and diseases of the circulatory system, 
for which the figures are respectively 1.57 percent-2.08 percent. That for 
tuberculosis from an average in 1887-92 of 2.061 percent to 492 percent in 1949; 
for malaria 567 percent and 002 percent; for infections and parasitic diseases 
in general, from 6466 percent to .939 percent; for pneumonia and bronchitis, 
2.351 percent and .969 percent. 

The net increase in the Italian population (number of births minus deaths) 
is about 10 percent per year and was precisely 442,000 in 1950. An increase 
of this size corresponds to a labor levy of at least 200,000 persons annually that 
burden the national economy, whose deficiency of capital makes very difficult 
an expansion corresponding to the arrival of new workers and new consumers, 
but which despite this makes the greatest possible effort to solve this problem 
which is one of the serious social and economic problems in the country. From 
1939 until today the problem of the increasing population has become progres- 
sively worse for many reasons, chief of which are the following: 

(a) Shrinkage of total national territory caused by the losses imposed by 
the peace treaty ; 

(b) the loss of the colonial territories and empire; 

(ce) the influx to Italy of refugees ; 
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(d) the creation of a large class of persons obliged by the war to abandon their 
homes and their country of origin to move into another zone of the country; 

(e) the stoppage and subsequent insufficient rate of emigration. 

The persons in the classes referred to in (c) and (d) can be classified as dis- 
located persons. 

Dr. Donald R. Taft, in Human Migration, says: “Under conditions of over- 
population men do not migrate; they lie down and die.” The people of Italy 
are not characterized by an absence of hope and energy; they are among the 
most active migrants in recent history. 

According to statistics released by the Istituto Centrale di Statistica Italiana, 
emigration by sea during the year 1951 amounted to 143,480 persons, of which 
88,915 were males and 54,465 were females. In 1950 the number of emigrants 
were 145,169, of which 94,666 were males and 50,503 were females. 

The total number from the various regions for 1951 were as follows: 


REGION DESTINATION AND NUMBER 


Piemonte f France 

Val d’Aosta Yugoslavia 

Lombardia Great Britain 

Trentino, Alto Adige PRE ee he a 
Veneto ’ Mediterranean countries 
Friuli-Venezia Giulia Continental countries_._..__--__ 
Liguria Canada 

Emilia-Romagna ; 4, 3: Ook os ite or 79, 668 
OONIN iia ok a ee Central America 331 
Umbria Argentina 

Marche 3, 039 | Brazil 

Lazio 7, 322 

Abruzzi e Molise 

Campania 

Puglia 6,271 | Other. South American countries_ 
Basilicata 4,110 | Eritrea 

Calabria 23,571 | Somalia 


Sicilia__ 17, 858 | Kenya__-------------------- pes 
Sardegna__. 675 | Asia 
Unspecified 8, 307 | Australia 

1It should be explained that 3,991 of this figure represents nonquota immigration to 


the U. S. A., and that this number is over and above the 5,677 total quota allowed to 
Italy under the 1924 Immigration Act as amended. 


LOSSES ON NATIONAL TERRITORY 


April 21, 1936, the territorial extent of Italy was 31,019,000 hectares of which 
28,549,700 hectares were agricultural and forestal area. June 30, 1950 the two 
figures were respectively reduced to 30,103,088 hectares and 27,758,306 hectares 
with a decrease of approximately 916,000 hectares for the national territory and 
approximately 791,400 hectares for the agricultural and forestal area. The 
populations of these zones taken from the motherland (mostly in Venezia Giulia 
and Dalmatia) subsequently took refuge in Italy as will be seen below. 


THE LOSS OF COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS 


Before the war Italy had the following possessions and colonies : Area in 


Italian Provinces of Libya (considered a part of the national hectares 

territory) 55, 394, 000 
Libyan Desert 120, 560, 000 
Italian Islands in Aegean Sea 268, 200 
Italian East Africa (Eritrea, Ethiopia, Italian Somaliland) 172, 533, 000 


OBO aisnie wsinig iss shininivencinchebinuacchatenddbenani asic lbnaem teenie aciaechd 348, 755, 000 


Approximately 500,000 hectares were in full process of cultivation in Libya, 
Eritrea, and Somaliland alone, and extraordinary possibilities for colonization 
existed in these lands, of which Italy retains now only the trusteeship of Somali- 
land with some 10,000 hectares under cultivation and with the greater part of 
the installations destroyed. 
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More will be said below of the departure of the Italians who had made these 
countries fertile with their sacrifice and their toil. 

At this point it is sufficient to consider the obstacle that the loss of these 
territories place in the way of the Italian population expansion and the char- 
acteristics of Italian colonization which was never a colonization of exploita- 
tion, but always colonization which had work for its scope. 


THE CATEGORIES OF DISLOCATED PERSONS IN ITALY 


Under the name of ‘dislocated persons” at least the following categories should 
be included in Italy: 

(a) Refugees from Africa (Libya, Cirenaica, Eritrea, Somaliland, Ethiopia) ; 

(b) Refugees from Dodecannese Islands ; 

(c) Refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia; 

(d) Refugees from abroad. 

Persons who, because of the war, remained homeless and were obliged to 
abandon their dwellings and native towns to take refuge in other parts of Italy 
are also to be included in this category. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Refugees from Africa (Italian colonies) 


It is difficult to give an exact figure on the statistics of this group insofar as 
their exodus took place during and after the war without the possibility of a 
precise computation. At any rate, the official figures do not differ widely from 
the actual number of this group of refugees. 

According to the U. N., estimate for 1939 to 1948, the number of Italians who 
are residents in Italian Africa was the following: 





1939 1948 Difference 


cou cet sg - 118, 45, 000 | 73, 718 
Eritrea bainink gdehed Seip aibddics bocce : . 2, & 25, 000 | 47, 500 
Somaliland ; dcalanitgt nie a deine an ae 5, 000 | 14, 000 


Ethiopia 58, 500 


Total pelt edtaaenn 268, 718 75, 000 193, 718 


If consideration is given to the net population increase of those fleeing to other 
countries and of other elements of obvious importance the number of these 
refugees would probably exceed 200,000. 

Actually, according to official sources the figure is 218,713 of whom 98,000 
came from Libya and the remainder from Eritrea, Ethiopia and Italian Somali- 
land. Another official source puts the figure at a maximum of 225,000 in 1946. 
In 1951 an additional 70,000 refugees arrived, mostly from Libya. 

According to the sources mentioned above, the total influx of refugees year 
by year is the following: 

Number of Number of 
Year: refugees | Year—Continued refugees 
34, 000 a Ne ac agae 7,482 
30, 000 ¢ - 5, 652 
35, 000 1950 L 1, 629 
3, 000 1951 
15, 000 me 
52, 000 225, 713 


mm, ' 


It is noteworthy that the refugees from Africa had for the greater part families 
with relatives in Italy and frequently had recourse to them for lodging and board 
so that on June 30, 1951, the refugees from Africa assisted in camps amounted to 
3,023 while 1,675 were assisted outside the camps. These figures refer to cases 
which are really pitiful and desperate to such an extent that the public-welfare 
agency has been obliged to give them priority of attention. 

The percentage of able-bodied men and hence a potential worker is particularly 
high among these refugees as likewise is the percentage of specialized workers, 
especially in the field of agriculture. The reasons are obvious as these people 
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were chosen either by reason of good health or professional ability from the 
moment they departed for the colonies where they subsequently developed these 
capacities in the process of colonization. 


Refugees from Dodecannese Islands 


As is known, the Dodecannese Islands were given by the peace treaty to Greece 
There were living in the islands, in 1948, about 10,000 Italian citizens. A) 
the present time there remain only three persons with Italian citizenship. How- 
ever, since several thousand of these people took Greek citizenship and since 
others went to other countries the number of those refugees can be estimated 
at 5,000. 


Refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia 


It is difficult to make an exact estimate of the refugees in this category 
because their evodus began in noteworthy numbers in September, 19438, while 
the official statistics, which are only approximate because incomplete began 
with May 6, 1945. Therefore, the official figures of 115,000 should be increased 
to 170,000—190,000 to be closer to the facts. 

With the territorial loss suffered by Italy and with the Yugoslav policy 
of expelling the Italians to replace them with persons of Slavic origin it is 
difficult to estimate the measure of migration by the difference in population 
between 1938 and 1948. It is noteworthy, however, that from the zone of Pola 
alone not less than 30,000 were expelled. 

However, as has been said, about 115,000 of these refugees have obtained from 
the Ministry of the Interior the official recognition of refugee status. Of these 
115,000, a total of 103,000 have already obtained Italian citizenship, and it is 
hoped that also the others can obtain it soon. 

The Ministry of Interior from February 1947 to May 31, 1951, has assisted 
73,875 refugees from Venezia Giulia of whom 27,151 were in camps. Until 
June 30, 1951, a total of 29,519 refugees from Venezia Giulia were assisted of 
which 14,979 were in camps and 14,540 were outside of camps. 

The refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia constitute a category with a 
high percentage of specialized workers, especially in the field of industry. It is 
enough to mention the large number of workers coming from the shipyards 
of Pola, from the torpedo works of Fiume, the mines of Arsa and the canning and 
liquor industries of Dalmatia. 

The number of able-bodied men is 40,000 of which the greater part is unem- 
ployed. 


Refugees from abroad 


With the war a large number of Italians living abroad were obliged to repa- 
triate, swelling the ranks of dislocated persons. They came to Italy, sometimes 
in groups and sometimes singly. They were never counted accurately and often 
it was impossible to count them at all. Hence, it is difficult to give precise 
figures: their number varies between 100,000 and 150,000, with the figure of 
125,000 being a reliable estimate. 

Their origins differ widely : Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Eastern Germany, 
Greece, Rumania, Tunisia, Hungary. 

It has not been possible to determine the percentage of able-bodied men, their 
degree of specialization or other data because of the heterogeneous nature of 
this group. 

A summary review of the situation is outlined in the following figures: 


(a) Refugees from Africa 225, 000 
(b) Refugees from the Dodecannese Islands_........---.-.......--___ 5, 000 
(c) Refugees from Venezia Giulia and Dalmatia 155, 000 
(d) Refugees from abroad 25, 000 


510, 000 


As stated above only a limited number were accommodated in camps or about 
28,000 of whom 3,000 were refugees from Africa and 15,000 from Venezia Giulia 
and Dalmatia. 
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In 1947, approximately 55,000 Italian refugees were maintained in 108 camps. 
Subsequently, the movement in the Camps was the following: 





Admitted Dismissed 


10, 149 | 14, 529 
14, 883 | 20, 624 
12, 864 | 24, 622 
7, 487 | 9, 826 








June 20, 1251, a total of 28,585 of these persons were supported in 42 camps. 
In April 1951, the Italian administration was assigned the four following 
additional camps TRO. : 


Total number of refu- | Number of Giulian 


ocality 
Locality gees accommodated | refugees 


1,319 | 818 
Capua__....- tildeasas : | 966 514 
Pontecagnano (S. Antonio) | 434 86 
ia cttiael agri nding tap sahetnbmahneihinne 324 163 


3, 043 | 1, 158 


All in all, there is an additional 40,000 assisted by the Italian Government out- 
side the camps. 


Assistance to refugees 


The Government public welfare agencies and many private institutions among 
which are many American relief agencies in Italy (the chief American relief 
agencies are W. R. S.—N. C. W. C., A. J. D. C.) are now dedicated to the assist- 
ance of refugee. Placement services, unemployment assistance, miscellaneous 
aid, relief distribution (for example, on the occasion of the arrival in Italy 
of the Friendship Train, the National Organization for Relief Distribution 
(ENDSI) in Italy distributed approximately 9,000 food parcels in the refugee 
camps) and other assistance have amounted only to a momentary alleviation of 
the tragic situation without resolving the radical problem of the resettlement of 
these refugees which remains a very serious problem. 

Excluding other entries which refer in various ways to this assistance in the 
Federal budget, in the budget of independent regional agencies and various wel- 
fare agencies and excluding the Italian contribution to IRO, it is worthy of note 
that the Italian Government has appropriations in the budget for refugee assist- 
ance in the following figures : 


Period: Lire 


TI ara cic a ee oe ae copsclicumerengee a Oy a 
I ith ses a caja ines sels easiest Mencia ib ciclo welt 9, 404, 563, 714 
8, 951, 580, 940 
8, 454, 248, 039 


PERSONS DISPLACED BY THE WAR (EXCLUDING REFUGEES FROM NONMETROPOLITAN 
TERRITORY) 


It is not easy to give even a broad estimate of this category of persons for 
obvious reasons: for example, the examination of a condition of such proportions 
and fluidity, especially during the war years, presented practically insurmount- 
able difficulties at that time. However, it is possible to form a fairly exact idea 
of the proportion of the problem on the basis of the several following con- 
siderations. 

From a joint study made in September, 1944, by the Cabinet Council, the Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics and the Allied Mission in Italy, the majority of the 
municipalities contained in the 38 provinces of central, southern, and insular 
Italy covered approximately 48 percent of the territorial surface of Italy, 43 
percent of the total population, 48 percent of the dwellings, 35 percent of resident 
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rooms and it is to be noted that at that time there was the following destruction 
of the war to dwellings (rooms unoccupied) : 


Number of rooms destroyed 484, 222 
Number of rooms seriously damaged 145, 002 
Number of rooms damaged 131, 005 
Number of rooms lightly damaged 436, 082 


Total 1, 196, 311 


If to these are added the undamaged rooms in apartments where some rooms 
were destroyed and which certainly received some light damage (broken windows 
and fixtures and other losses) and because they were part of an apartment par- 
tially destroyed they were consequently only partly habitable—the number of 
which amounted to 179,030—the total of rooms destroyed or damaged in the war 
at that time and in the towns polled rises to 1,375,341, or approximately 13 per- 
cent of prewar rooms and approximately 300,000 dwellings of which about 
130,000 had been cleared of occupants. Of these 300,000 dwellings a little more 
than 105,000 were in provincial capitals and the remainder in other towns. 

With the average occupancy of dwellings (at least 1 to 7 persons per room 
in the zone of Italy under examination) the number of persons who lost their 
homes as a result of the war was no less than 2,300,000 at that time and in the 
zone under examination. 

Many of these persons who lost their homes in the war increased the already 
considerable number of those who had previously left their home and native town 
for various practical reasons. All of this population moved to those regions 
which were more out of the way, thus evading enumeration and often the num- 
bering made for ration cards, living crowded in schools, homes of relatives and 
temporary shelters. The greater part of these people lost their jobs and all 
contact with their native town and remain today in the towns in which they 
took refuge, increasing sharply the number of those forced by circumstances to 
live on the outskirts of the cities and apart from the city life. 

As explained, there was never any successful count made of these people; the 
eount referred above amounts to 364,706 persons (of whom 203,013 were women) 
as displaced from other towns, but it is certain that at that time and in that 
zone, in order to be close to the facts the total should be doubled. 

To attempt a safe estimate of all those in Italy who lost their home the figure 
would be approximately 3,500,000 to 4,000,000, of whom 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 are 
displaced in other towns. Of these latter from 1 million to 14% million can be 
considered as dislocated persons, 


EMIGRATION 


As has already been said the Italian population increases by approximately 
400,000 to 450,000 persons annually and every year 200,000 additional citizens 
seek employment. 

A considerable outlet for the Italian demographic increase in the past was 
emigration, which some years actually exceeded the natural population increase; 
e. g., in 1930 there was a total of 872,598 emigrants (which amounted to 2.5 per- 
cent of the entire population). It is calculated that in this century alone ap- 
proximately 7 million Italians emigrated to countries overseas and that about 
one-half of these emigrants were permanent emigrants. Of these latter 3% 
million persons, about 2 million found residence in the United States and 1 mil- 
lion in Argentina. The total number of Italians abroad is estimated today at not 
less than 8 million. 

During the war emigration stopped almost entirely, except for several hundred 
thousand persons who emigrated temporarily to Germany while the call to arms 
save rise to the serious situation of the veterans which was to contribute to 
disorganizing the Italian economy, already sorely tried by the war. 

At the end of the war, with the return of the prisoners and veterans, with the 
loss of possessions, the great number of persons who would have been able to 
emigrate and which had been absorbed in the aforementioned employments was 
thrown on the Italian labor market. 
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The number of would-be-emigrants to which reference was made above may be 
computed as follows, on the basis of a yearly average of 150,000 (including 
repatriated) : 


Emigration backlog—period 1925-50 (25 x 150,000) 8, 750, 000 
Actual emigration, approximately 750,000 


3, 000, 000 


or about 3,000,000 persons who could have emigrated abroad but who instead 
were left to aggravate the national economic situation. 

In the years following the war the emigration rate has begun to recover the 
different characteristics, but at a pace irregular and inadequate to absorb the 
considerable backlog as will be seen better below. According to latest data the 
difference between emigrants and refugees is around 150,000 annually. 

For a correct interpretation of the tables furnishing data on the emigration 
movement abroad, the two following facts are to be borne in mind: 

(a) The concept of emigrant from the statistical point of view has not been 
the same. Until 1927 only manual workers who emigrated temporarily or per- 
manently were considered emigrants. From 1928 to 1946 there were included 
in the emigrant category manual and intellectual workers who emigrated for 
reasons of employment. Finally, since 1947 there have been included those who 
emigrated for reasons of employment or to establish their residence abroad. 
As a result the statistics of the various periods are not strictly comparable, but 
they are always useful, especially as an indication of trends; 

(b) The computation of emigrants and repatriates traveling overland has been 
suspended in recent years because of the lack of an adequate system for exam- 
ining the situation. At the present time coupons are being attached to passports 
to be removed at the moment of emigration or repatriation of the emigrant and 
until they are applied to all passports the relevant data cannot be computed with 
sufficient precision and elaborated. Complete figures are available, therefore, 
only for emigrants travelling by sea. However, on the basis of data obtained 
from various sources it is possible to reconstruct the approximate rate of emigra- 
tion movement into Europe in the last 5 years. In the absence of figures on the 
repatriates from Switzerland we have estimated their number on the same 
percentage of these expatriates for the previous 2 years. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment in Italy has followed the course summarized for the last 28 years 
in the table appearing below. These data show that unemployment from a 
minimum of a little less than three per thousand of the population in 1925 and 
1926 reached a maximum in 1948 of 47 per thousand. 

Unemployment in the last 2 years has decreased slightly. It is especially note- 
worthy that the considerable increase in unemployment immediately after the 
war brought the percentage in 1946 to about 148 percent of that in the worst 
preceding year (1933) and to about 268 percent of that for the period of 1940-41, 
The situation became progressively worse until 1948. The explanation of this 
phenomenon has been adequately presented in the preceding paragraph. 

The statistics given in this report are the official figures, lower than the actual 
facts insofar as only those persons registered in placement offices are considered, 
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and because of the technical difficulty of enumerating them the following groups 
are passed over (as was also observed in the “Survey on Italy’s Economy” 
published by the UNRRS mission in 1947) : 

(a) Those thinking it useless to register and preferring to seek work on their 
own; 

(b) Those not registered through ignorance, material impossibility (distance 
from the office or other reasons) or through lack of confidence in the usefulness 
of registering. 

In addition the statistics do not include: 

(1) Those not engaged in an independent activity who are nevertheless 
unemployed ; 

(2) A large part of those partially unemployed and of those practically unem- 
ployed who are engaged in some occasional gainful activity ; 

(3) Overemployment or the situation in which in a determined productive 
activity (and this happens often in agriculture and industry) there are normally 
and by mutual agreement a larger number of persons employed than are tech- 
nically necessary ; 

(4) Obligatory employment, not technically, necessary, i. e., the high rate of 
labor imposed by the Government or by mayors in certain regions and at certain 
times of the year. 

On the other hand, it is possible that the above figures could include duplicate 
registrations of persons not completely unemployed, but the present system of 
strict and repeated checking renders this possibility very unlikely. As a matter 
of fact, a recent estimate published by the Economic Commission for Europe 
(ECE) puts the total number of unemployed Italians to abou 4 million. There- 
fore, even if a more modest estimate was given, the figures for Italian postwar 
unemployment issued in the official statistics can be increased at least 60 to 70 
percent. 

In the absence, therefore, of more precise data, the official statistics, which are 
certainly a good indication of the trend of the situation, will be employed in the 
considerations that follows. 

First of all, according to the latest international surveys, it is observed that 
Italian unemployment is among the highest in the world in the absolute sense and 
the highest if related to the resident population or the productive population. 
By way of illustration the following table, on the basis of official figures, with 
reference to the productive population, is adduced, as this relationship seems to 
be the more significant. 

This table shows that even though Italy succeeds in some degree in containing 
her unemployment it continually increases in the majority of other countries. 
The table follows without further explanation. 

The distribution of unemployed in the various groups is broadly the following: 

Percent 
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Another significant classification of the unemployed is that by classes. As of 
January, 1950, the division is the following: 

Class 1: Unemployed workers through loss of previous employment. 

Class 2: Those under 20 years of age including those demobolized from mili- 
tary service seeking first employment. 
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Class 83: Housewives seeking first employment. 

Class 4: Pensioners seeking employment. 

Class 5: Employed workers seeking different employment. 

For 1949 and 1950 there is the following approximate division of the same 


classes : 
[Percent] 


Women only 








Altogether women represent one-third of all Italian unemployed. 

In conclusion it is to be noted that the extraordinary effort put forth by Italy 
with the generous assistance of UNRRA and with the interim aid of ERP has 
succeeded in redeeming for the most part the grave social and economic situation 
resulting from the war, which was a war lost, and in supporting the greater part 
of the social and demographic problem. However, there still remains the settle- 
ments of at least 2 or 3 million persons which the labor market cannot com- 
pletely absorb as it is already pressed to meet new demands for employment by 
those coming of working age. 

At least 2 million persons belonging to class 1 must find permanent employment 
outside Italy to prevent the already serious social and economic situation from 
becoming more grave. It must be borne in mind that Italian agriculture no 
longer has any capacity for absorbing additional labor and that hundreds of 
thousands of persons would be forced to accept the wretched life of the agricul- 
tural day laborer in Italy—the tragic human and social consequences of which 
are related so frequently in the press—if other vast and generous lands will 
not demonstrate that they have governments and peoples equally generous and 
vast in vision capable of sparing Italy, Europe, and the world the tragic conse- 
quences that would be the fatal conclusion of the wounded brotherhood of man. 


CONCLUSION 


Europe and particularly Italy cannot recover so long as millions of Europeans 
are decaying in a demoralizing idleness for lack of opportunity to work and the 
chance to build normal family life. Europe cannot find peace so long as these 
millions, called into being by violent and inhuman upheavals, sow the seeds of dis- 
content, disturbance, and revenge. The problem of overpopulation is far beyond 
the scope of charity, and requires immediate and effective effort on the part of 
governments, which must go much further in their legislative and economic 
provisions for the acceptance of these lost millions. 

When the so-called Marshall Plan was initiated we sincerely tried to bolster 
the civilian economies of the various nations. Recently, because of the threats 
of war, our aid has changed its character. What has happened to our plans for 
peace—have we again failed to penetrate the root of the matter? Our Nation, 
which has taken the lead in aid to so many far-flung areas of the world, which 
is bolstering the military establishments of so many areas of tension, which is 
sharing its technical skills with countries that are underdeveloped for lack of 
know-how, should add a fourth project—a project that would show its vision and 
concern for the welfare of the individual. 

Governments will not act unless they are pressed by people who are able to 
measure the depths of all the individual tragedies which befell these bewildered 
millions, Will we silence the voice of our conscience and refuse to understand 
the grief of these victims of inhumanity and fail before God and history to provide 
the leadership that will alleviate their fate by efficient help? 

(Sources consulted: Report, Council of Europe, 1951; Instituto Centrale di 
Statistica Italiana ; Selected papers, N. C. W. C.; Abbott on Historical Aspects of 
Immigration; Rev. Aloysius J. Wycislo on “Our Interest in Displaced Persons, 
etc., September 1951”, and other authorities. ) 


Mr. D'Agostino. You see, gentlemen, the problem that faces us 
today in the field of immigration is essentially a problem in legisla- 
tion. We view this Public Law 414 as one of the greatest calamities 
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that could befall the people of this country. We agree with many of 
the statements that the President's veto message contained with re- 
spect to its proposal and adoption, and we can see in Public Law 414 
some tyrannical aspects which sometimes would escape us. 

The proponents of Public Law 414 and the sponsors, together with 
the testimony that was presented before them at the public hearings 
and at committee hearings, heard both sides of the story and on the 
basis of the testimony presented, the overwhelming majority of which 
was in favor of a less restrictive and more liberal approach to immi- 
gration, the law was passed. But it is fantastic to many of us to un- 
derstand how it is possible that such a restrictive piece of legislation 
came forth. 

For example, we take it for granted that when a piece of legislation 
is adopted by Congress that that is the law, but amazing enough with 
the growth of administrative law sometimes we fail to appreciate 
that the administrative rules enunciated on the basis of legislation 
enacted by the heads of departments can sometimes thwart or destroy 
the very intent of the law. I want to give you several illustrations. 

Public Law 414 specifically provides that there is no appeal from 
the consul’s position denying a visa or passport overseas. We have 
thought and we contend ‘that. that is wrong; that there should be an 
administrative w ay of reviewing these positions of denial of passport 
and visa. A young man whose visa petition has been approved by 
the Justice Department appears before the American consulate anc 
requires a nonquota visa. The American consulate says, “I deny it. 
There is no appeal. 

Pure and simple tyrannical thought control was embodied in Pub- 
lic Law 414 in which there is denied the review of a consular’s posi- 
tion. I want to read that part of the law to you: “Aliens who the 
consular officer or Attorney General knows or has reason to believe 
seek to enter the United States * * * to engage in activities 
which would be prejudicial to the public interest * * *” shall be 
denied visas. There is no appeal from such a decision. In other 
words, the decision of the Attorney General or of the consulate that 
he believes the alien probably will engage in certain activities—there 
is no appeal from that. We recommend that mandatory legislation 
be considered in that field. 

We also recommend that a full and complete and adequate appeal 
and review procedure be adopted in exclusion and deportation prov!- 
sion under Public Law 414. 

Gentlemen, it is a farce, the optional instructions issuing out of 
Washington from the Justice Department which are confidential and 
cannot be seen. The rules and regulations admitted by the Immigra- 
tion Service of the Department of Justice which can be seen embody 
conflicting rules, changing rules, which deflate the law, which thwart 
the law. “Therefore, whichever legislation be adopted in the field of 
immigration and naturalization we sincerely hope that the provision 
and one of the laudable provisions be included providing for a joint 
congressional committee looking into rules and operations and regu- 
lations and restrictions of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice and be maintained so rules and regulations and operational in- 
structions can be removed by a congr essional body before being placed 
into effect. 
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Under the present provision the Attorney General can issue a regu- 
lation and rules which are published in the Federal Register and 
within 20 days you can object and after that it becomes an absolute 
applicable rule. 

We would like to point it out, the intolerable distinctions of natural- 
ized and foreign-born citizens, especially with respect to those in 
voluntary military service and those who have voted in elections. To 
give you an illustration, again with respect to administrative pro- 
cedure: There was quite a bit of much ado Jast year in the Eighty-first 
and Lighty-second Congress with respect to those people in Italy who 
voted in the political elections because of the terrific impact from the 
State Department and from many distinguished citizens in the United 
States inviting them to vote against the Communists in the elections 
of June 2, 1946. Those people voted in those elections. They were 
constrained and compelled under duress of all types, even to the extent 
of having been deprived of ration cards if they didn’t vote, and there 
were dozens and hundreds of American citizens who were temporarily 
in Italy and who were compelled to vote. Fortunately, a ae was 
enacted in the Eighty-second Congress, Public Law 414, permitting 
these people to be naturalized again, not repatriated again but to be 
naturalized. ‘The effect was to be repatriated. 

Gentlemen, I want to show you what happens with administrative 
procedure. Public Law 414 provided that any American citizen who 
voted in the political elections of June 2, 1946, or March 2, 1948, could 
by going before an American consulate swear an oath of allegiance to 
the United States. When this law was enacted I was in Italy, the 
day it was enacted in Congress. The wires came through to the 
consulate that the law had been enacted. The American consulate at 
Naples told me, “We cannot admit to the United States anybody who 
voted in both elections,” and yet all of the congressional discussion 
and intent embodied both the elections, 1946 and 1948, and the word 
“or” tg, between 1946 and 1948 was an inclusive rather than 
uue™ > Because it said 1946 or 1948 it took 6 months before 
the State Department could issue mandatory instructions, during 
which time people in Italy stood by waiting to be repatriated and 
analyzed. But that isn’t the end of it. Some of them did come through 
with Italian passports and when they came here they had to apply 
to the Immigration Service and make application for oath of alle- 
giance. The law says nothing about this. They must swear to the 
American consulate or other duly authorized officers. They had to 
present evidence of having voted. It is acknowledged that you did 
vote, but you have to produce evidence from the Italian authorities 
that you did vote. In addition you must present evidence that you 
did not vote in any other elections. This applies to an individual who 
is here today. 

If this Commission will check with the Immigration Service it will 
find that of the two or three hundred who have been admitted under 
this law, less than 10 or 15 have actually been sworn and made Ameri- 
can citizens again. The evil of today’s paradox lies in the admin- 
istration of a law which individuals in the top at the State Depart- 
ment and the Justice Department do not consider binding upon 
them—Public Law 414—until they have issued rules and regulations 
pertaining to the enforcement thereof provided’ therefor in the law 
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itself. Consequently, an American consulate is not governed by 
Public Law 414 overseas. He is governed in the rules and regulations 
proclaimed or admitted for him. 

Mr. Fortune Pope and the progressive organization and the many 
Italian civic American groups in the United States have fought 
desperately for liberal approach to this immigration problem, in- 
cluding the question of utilizing unused quotas. The problem is 
helped in the Humphrey-Lehman and Celler bills and others, which, 
of course, were discarded. It is a travesty of ere to see the United 
States Senate present and adopt a piece of legislation offered by a 
man who refuses to answer questions put to him explaining the law 
by Senator Lehman. The Congressional Record exemplifies an at- 
titude and procedure which is totally unlike the American way. 
When Senator Lehman has asked him question after question after 
question he has refused an explanation of certain provisions or any 
provisions of Public Law 414. And the Congressional Record is 
evidence of that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. D’Agostino. 

Mr. D’Acostrno, I wish to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity 
you have given us. 

The Cratrman. Are Metropolitan Anastassy, and Chancelor 
Grabbe here ? 


STATEMENTS OF METROPOLITAN ANASTASSY AND ARCHPRIEST 
GEORGE GRABBE, REPRESENTING THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH OUTSIDE RUSSIA, INC. 


Merropouitan Anasrassy. I am Metropolitan Anastassy, president 


of the Bishops’ Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church Outside Rus- 
sia, Inc., 312 West Seventy-seventh Street, New York City. 

Archpriest Grape. I am Archpriest George Grabbe, chancelor to 
the Private and Bishops’ Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church 
Outside Russia, Inc. 

Each of us has a prepared statement. 

Mertropotiran Awnastassy. I ask permission to have Archpriest 
Grabbe read my statement. 

The CuHamrman. He may do so. 

Mrrropotiran Anastassy (read by Archpriest Grabbe). We are 
most grateful to the President’s Commission for granting us an oppor- 
tunity to present our views on the problem of legislation on immigra- 
tion to this country. We are also very grateful to the President of 
the United States for his understanding of the plight of refugees and 
all his efforts to help them. 

It is my honor to be the head and representative of the Russian 
Orthodox Church Outside Russia, a church functioning in all parts 
of the free world since 1920, when we all had to leave Russia owing 
to its being dominated by Communists. 

During these 32 years we have experienced many hardships but we 
have also seen many manifestations of understanding and help. The 
countries that have given refuge to multitudes of refugees have 
acquired generations of grateful Russians as, for instance, Yugoslavia 
of King Alexander, Bulgaria of King Boris, or France, and other 
countries. Many Russian refugees 30 years ago entered this country 
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and have served it truly and faithfully, making some precious con- 
tributions to its culture and development. 

We are especially grateful to the United States and other countries 
who opened their borders for refugees after the last World War. If 
some of these refugees should return some day to their native coun- 
tries, they will be an instrument working for peace and closest rela- 
tions with the nations which helped them in the time of a most dread- 
ful crisis. 

Russian people may often forget injuries but they never forget kind- 
ness and acts of assistance rendered to them in a day of suffering. 
Therefore, a liberal immigration bill in regard to Russian refugees 
may have in the future a far-reaching political significance. 

The present situation in the world, when we can always expect com- 
plications in different countries, owing to subversive activities of 
Communists and when there is a constant flow of anti-Communists 
from behind the iron curtain, countries which are defending the world 
from that dreadful danger, menacing mankind would serve these 
unfortunate people by more flexible immigration laws and regulations. 

Precautions of course are necessary and no real security risks should: 
be taken. But the apprehension of the danger of elements that may 
be subversive entering the country should not be allowed to prevail to 
an extent barring the entrance of authentic refugees, who are seeking 
safety from communism and can often be a valuable element for con- 
tending it if properly used. 

We also are glad to state that the legislation that existed until now, 
having made it possible for more than 40,000 Russians to enter the 
United States, to the best of my knowledge, has not created any com- 
plications. All these refugees have acquired employment although 
sometimes not those that were stated in their assurances. Very few 
of the immigrants have needed welfare assistance and if they did 
need it, it was usually due to unexpected iliness or death of the prin- 
cipal worker in the family. I am also happy to mention that the 
criminal record in regard to Russian refugees is extremely low. 

For this reason I believe that the experience with the former Dis- 
placed Persons Act can safely be taken as a sound basis for future 
legislation. 

May I add a word of appreciation with reference to the statement 
made to the House of Representatives by President Truman on June 
25, 1952, in regard to aliens from Communist-dominated countries 
who have made some misrepresentations in securing visas: Actually 
in many cases it was done by those feeling themselves in a desperate 
situation. If deportation on such technical grounds will follow and 
genuine anti-Communists will suffer, it will make a dreadful impres- 
sion on refugees, and may have a repercussion with those who wish to 
seek refuge on the west side from behind the iron curtain. Here again 
in a time like ours a flexibility of the law is needed to make it possible 
to open the way for a free life to those who were forced to make some 
gm ree yp having a justified fear for their relatives still being 
in a Communist-dominated country, but barring all cases in which 
there may be an actual evidence of ill will or fraud. 

A legislation bearing evidence of an understanding as deep as the 
President has shown in his message would be Christian, human and 
wise at the same time. 


25356—52——-16 
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Archpriest Grorce Grape (reading his own statement). May I add 
some observations to the statement of His Eminence Metropolitan 
Anastassy. 

Due to my position I have been very close to resettlement work 
which was entrusted to me on behalf of the Synod of Bishops. | 
closely cooperated in that field with the Church World Service and 
Tolstoy Foundation as chairman of a United Orthodox Resettlement 
Committee in Germany. 

First, I wish to stress the point that about 7,500 refugees were still 
in the pipeline of the Displaced Persons Commission when it sto _ 
its activities. Many of these people may still be eligible and ened in 
this country, but very few of them have friends who would possess 
wealth enough to send them regular affidavits. On the other hand, 
their friends and church communities would be able and willing to 
help in their reception and find employment for them. 

We can make that statement with full responsibility on the ground 
of experience. 

The procedure of resettlement, on the basis of the DP Act, required 
so great a time for clearance that few of the positions stated im the 
assurances could be kept open for the arrival of refugees. Sponsoring 
agencies and religious communities often found new positions of 
employment for these people. And we may say, that this work was 
done with satisfactory success. With this experience we can look 
forward without concern to the arrival of thousands more, being con- 
fident that they could be absorbed by this country and would not 
become a public charge. The assurance system has proved to be secure 
and flexible at the same time as far as it is operated through respon- 
sible agencies. As to the affidavits of support the requirements with 
respect to the wealth of the issuing person would make it practically 
impossible for refugees to find qualified sponsors. Especially the 
assurance system being more flexible is needed in regard to the escapees 
from countries behind the iron curtain who have no friends to sponsor 
them in the United States. 

As to this category of refugees His Eminence, Metropolitan Ana- 
stassy, has pointed out the moral implications of their problem as well 
as its political aspects. I wish to add that as far as we can judge on 
the ground of contacts of these refugees with our church until now, 
they are the most convinced anti-Communists and a safe element. in 
regard to security. 

Of course some Communist agents may try to infiltrate, but their 
percentage among these people will always be lower than among immi- 
grants from countries who have not experienced a Communist rule. 
Refugees now in Iran and those coming from Yugoslavia or China as 
well as escapees from Eastern Europe, will always be the strongest 
witnesses against communism. Among these refugees there will never 
be earnest sympathizers with communism, as can often be met among 
people without their painful experience. The security risk will not 
be too great and the balance between it and the gain for the cause of 
anti-Communist warfare will always be in favor of the latter. 

No propaganda is as strong as statements of witnesses who have a 
personal experience. As a proof, may I cite the example of prewar 
Yugoslavia where the government outlawed the Communist Party 
and refused to have any diplomatic relations with the Soviets until 
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1939, largely owing to correct information about the Soviets furnished 
to the nation by Russian refugees. 

It would therefore be in the interest of this country to have a law 
flexible enough to make possible the entrance of escapees as well as 
Russian refugees now in Trieste, Iran, and China. We can never 
know what moves on the part of Communists may follow and where 
in the world a crisis may arise making it necessary for anti-Commu- 
nists to seek refuge. The United States should be able to rally these 
people and use them in the fight against communism meeting all sorts 
of emergency conditions. 

The final report of the United States Displaced Persons Commission 
bears evidence that such policy would not bring any dangerous impli- 
cation to the economic life of the United States because immigrants 
are easily absorbed by this country. On the other hand we all know 
that Germany during the last war could not have stood out so long if 
foreign workers were not imported. The cruelty of that action must 
be condemned but it proves that manpower was a very important factor. 
The growing unrest in the world will make it necessary to develop war 
industry more and more efficiently. Therefore immigrants as a man- 
power will be the more useful, the more critical will the situation in 
the world grow owing to the global Communist plot. 

May I also speak freely about misrepresentations by some immi- 
grants from countries behind the iron cartain with respect to certain 
facts, such as their place of birth when visas were secured for them. 
It really is a painful situation and it would be difficult for any of us 
to approve such misrepresentations. But on the other hand Presi- 
dent Truman is fully right when he expresses an understanding of the 
plight of persons who felt themselves forced to make them. I have 
met many of them in Germany, and I was able to persuade some of 
them to state the truth about themselves. But in some cases the fear of 
the long-reaching hand of Moscow was too strong and perhaps justified. 

We should understand the state of mind of persons who have some- 
times had to change their names in their native countries; who had to 
conceal many facts about themselves or their parents; persons who 
have witnessed the persecution of whole families because one of its 
members or friends was convicted by an unjust court or proved to be a 
refugee abroad; people who were scared by forcible repatriations and 
who were sometimes still uncertain that such action will not be 
repeated in case of a change in the policy of Western Powers. We 
often experienced difficulties in our resettlement work, because these 
people were afraid of registrations. When they heard rumors of a 
possible attack by the Soviets and an occupation of Western Germany 
they trembled at the thought that [RO and other files could fall in the 
hands of the Soviets. We also should understand that these people 
feared a possible infiltration of Communist agents in every office and 
found grounds for their mistrust in the action of some UNRRA and 
TRO officials and rumors raised by newspaper reports about Amerasia, 
ete. Some of them would not consent to speak the truth about them- 
selves to the IRO, but were ready to make an earnest. statement to the 
CIC or the American consul. Others thought that even this was a risk 
that they could not afford. But if they did decide to speak the truth, 
you should see how glad they were to ease their mind. 

It is my belief that, owning to the advice that we and the agencies 
used to give them, the great majority actually entered this country 
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without a misrepresentation of facts. But, even about the minority 
that could not decide to do it, I may say that, as far as I can judge 
on the ground of my experience, it was often the most convinced anti- 
Communists that used to assume new names and misrepresent some 
data about the place or time of their birth, especially if they had 
relatives or friends still in Russia. We must also be aware of the fact 
that even before the World War II some Russian emigrants abstained 
from any activity in the political or public life, fearing that otherwise 
their families could suffer in Soviet Russia. For that same reason, 
many displaced persons think that they may be active in public and 
political life only under an assumed name. Bad 

May I add that at the time of forcible repatriations people ofter 
made some misrepresentations on the hint or direct advice of some 
Allied officers. And when they had passed numerous registration and 
IRO screenings giving such data it sometimes seemed to them that 
there is no way other than to stick to their earlier statements in order 
to spare themselves different complications, which really did arise 
sometimes if they chose to change their statements at some given 
moment. 

These people need understanding as expressed by President Tru- 
man: if any of them have entered the United States with a misrep- 
resentation of their place of birth or with some change in their name, 
they sincerely thought that no harm was done to the country that ac- 
cepted them. Whatever be their name now, the main thing is that 
they would be genuine anti-Communisis and a morally healthy ele- 
ment. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your com- 
ing here and giving the Commission the benefit of your views. 

Congressman Javits is scheduled to be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Representative Javrrs. I am Jacob K. Javits, a Representative in 
the United States Congress from the Twenty-first Congressional Dis- 
trict, New York City. My address in New York is 600 West One 
hundred and eighty-first Street, New York City. 

tepresentative Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I think my 
views on this subject are fairly well known, but I am sure it would be 
proper to record them with the Commission, and I shall take very few 
minutes. 

First, I want to compliment the Commission on proceeding with its 
work. Despite the fact that this is a campaign period and speaking 
solely as Americans when one doesn’t know on will be the next 
President or which will be the next administration, I think it is 
splendid that the governmental processes in a field as critical as this 
one are being carried on. Iam glad I am able to testify. 

As everyone knows, I am a Republican elected with Liberal support, 
and I think that makes it even more important that I testify and lend 
my own support to the fact that this critical effort should be carried 
on. I am sure the findings of the Commission and the work it will 
do will be of inestimable value, no matter how the campaign ends. I 
compliment you and the Commission, Mr. Chairman, for persevering 
in this very effective and diligent way. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a three-point program that I would like 
to suggest for the Commission as a program of action with respect to 
our immigration and naturalization policies. I will state the three 
points and then expand on each of them. 

First, I urge repeal of the McCarran omnibus bill. Secondly, I urge 
the recommendation for legislation to pool unused quotas on at least 
an annual carry-over basis, with consideration by the Commission 
as to whether it should not be on a carry-over basis of more than 
1 year. Third, the change in our immigration policy to provide for 
the next 5 years for the admission of 100,000 additional immigrants 
per year based upon skill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may develop those points. First, as to 
the repeal of the McCarran Act. I believe that the act has three major 
imperfections and, though it was passed by large majorities in both 
Houses and the objections of the President were overridden in his 
veto message, I believe that these disadvantages are becoming con- 
stantly more apparent to the American people and that there is a real 
chance that a recommendation of the Commission for repeal of the 
act will not be sterile. 

The three major objections are (1) discrimination against Negroes 
and those of Asiatic blood. The Commission is well aware of the 
details of that, so I won’t stop to analyze that. I think you know 
there is discrimination in the law. (2) Change in the preference set 
up in the existing law providing 50 percent of the quotas for people 
who have certain particular skills needed in the United States, which 
again, I believe, will militate against the nations of south and south- 
eastern Europe who are already militated against very seriously by 
the construction of the quota system. Much as I favor selective immi- 
eration, for reasons which I will explain in a moment, I do not favor 
it at the cost of deserving immigrants from areas of Europe which 
are now being discriminated against in our existing quota ssytem. 
The third difficulty with the McCarran law is its procedural disad- 
vantages, particularly with immigrants whom we receive and because 
of some slight imperfections in their papers or slight violation of 
law undiscovered until long after they get here are, under statutes of 
limitations which would make any lawyer blush, subject to deporta- 
tion at the will of an administrative official, which is almost absolute 
in their cases. 

Also the even graver problem, if there can be one, of denaturaliza- 
tion of people who are once naturalized, again with the statutes of 
limitations which are so unrestrictive as to make a lawyer blush for 
this law. 

When this point was raised in —— the advocates of the law 
stated on the record that it was a package. Now, I happen to think 
it was a very bad package, but that is the justification for the way 
they proceeded. 

One of the elements of this package was the end of the exclusion 
of those of Asiatic or oriental blood. Now, there was a bill pending 
in Congress, including this, and we didn’t have to swallow any such 
poisonous dose as the McCarran Act to rid us of oriental exclusion. 

Secondly, on the pooling of quotas: The fundamental policy of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 was to admit approximately 154,000 immi- 
grants a year. Time and events have resulted in making the basis 
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upon which we originally planned to admit that number quite invalid. 
These quota numbers are on the average used about 50 percent. The 
fundamental intention of the American people, stressed as a pro- 
found public policy, was to admit this number in the spirit of part- 
nership with the people of the world, really opening our doors to that 
many. I think in a sense the will of the people is being frustrated 
by the failure to pool the numbers and make them available where 
they are the most needed, without the cut-down arbitrarily by 50 
percent because of the adherence to these national quota standards. 

I might point out too, Mr. Chairman, in that regard, that a strong 
effort led by a number of us in the House was taken, in which Mr. 
Celler, chairman of the Judiciary Committee, took a very distinguished 
part, to change the standard for determining quotas from 1920, which 
is the year now in effect, to 1940, which was an available census year 
fully analyzed so that it could be applied, and it was rejected. It 
seems to me it clearly shows that the idea of the McCarran Act was 
not just to refuse arbitrarily to bring it up to date, but the idea was 
to hold immigration down as much as possible. I don’t think that 
was the spirit of the quota origins law originally, which did contem- 
plate 154,000 immigrants could be admitted per year, and the formula 
for how they could be admitted. I think an appraisal of that would 
be very helpful. 

The Cuamman. Would you adhere to the figure of 154,000? 

Representative Javirs. If the Chairman be good enough to bear 
with me: Mr. Chairman, I am completely unwedded to that figure. 
I thought I made three points and if the Chairman would, I would 
like to make it clear that to me they represent a package: Repeal of 
the McCarran Act; at least pooling quotas in respect to the established 
quota system; and the expansion of our immigration policy to in- 
clude the additional admission of 100,000 a year who will be admitted 
largely on the basis of skills in addition to the 154,000 now under the 
regular quota. 

Commissioner Prckerr. Are you proposing.to keep the present basis 
of selection, the present quota system ? 

Representative Javrrs. I don’t like the present quota system. I 
would like to see our whole immigration sats revised to proceed on 
the basis of relationship to citizens and residents of the United States 
and skill, with admission of somewhere in the area of, say, 300,000 
per year. I think those are certainly very conservative figures. The 
only reason I suggest the package that I do is in terms of practicality. 
When I come to my third point I think I can make clear this approach 
which I consider a practical one. 

There is a great feeling for a quota system in the Congress. I do 
not share that feeling, but there it is. I think we need not break our 
heads on a concrete wall. I think we can present a program which 
can achieve a fundamental purpose without running head-on into a 
fight about whether we should or should not continue the national 
origins quota system. It gets to the same point, but I think it gets 
there by a more likely to succeed route. 

The third point is, as I said, the admission of an additional 100,000 
immigrants a year. I am, myself, the author of a bill, the Selective 
Immigration Act of 1952, which proposes the admission of an addi- 
tional 100,000 per year for an experimental period of 5 years and, gen- 
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erally speaking, arrying through the same system for admission, 
sponsorship, and Commission jur isdiction, which was contained in the 
displaced persons law. I believe that with that 5 years’ experience 
ae our belts we will have a much better chance to change the whole 
immigration policy and to make permanent a much more liberalized 
immigration policy in terms of numbers than we would have if we 
just tried to scuttle the whole quota system right now. I don’t differ 
with Senator Lehman. I think the reform of immigration laws is very 
much a bipartisan opportunity. I do think we can get a more prac- 
tical result if we pursue the DP experience, which I think, on the 
whole was excellent. Also, you must remember that the Congress 
voted for it overwhelmingly. 

Commissioner O'Grapy. Would not selecting people on the basis of 
skills as you have suggested reduce immigration from those countries 
which do not have skilled people ? 

Representative Javrrs. Monsignor, may I answer that question with 
two points. First, my reason for urging the pooling of quotas is gr 
it does help the prospective unskilled immigrant. That is point 1: 
does help him. It provides for admission of more than twice as many 
unskilled as are admitted today. 

Now, as to selective immigration: My plan is based on experience 
gained in the displaced persons program. You happen to have a dis- 
tinguished member of the Displaced Persons Commission with you on 
this Commission as executive director, the Honorable Harry N. Rosen- 
field. It was very difficult from the first to find a job for a skilled DP 
metalworker, and then it was very difficult to find a skilled DP metal- 
worker. What you did was to essentially find a place and then an 
opportunity for a displaced person. Then he was brought in and 
even if you had to give him some vocational training here that was 
fine, just so long as there was somebody who was responsible for seeing 
that he became a’ useful skilled American. 

That is why I said in my bill, and I copied it out of the DP bill, 
what I did of the displaced persons system. I think that system 
worked admirably and I think on the whole my colleagues are quite 

s satisfied with it. 
on The Carman. Are you suggesting that the number of 100,000 a 
utes year be in addition to those being provided under the regular quota ? 
000 Representative Javits. Ex cactly, sir. I might say that this ties in 
Phe with one of the greatest efforts in the w orld now being made under 
ity. United Nations auspices to resettle the surplus working population of 
ach free Europe in which we are participating in discussions and even by 
putting up money. What we are not doing, as we did in the DP prob- 

[ do lem, is taking the leadership. But doing what I am talking about is 
our s taking the lea adership as we did in the DP problem, which resulted in 
hich solving the DP problem, and I think that is a very persuasive argu- 
to a ment for it. 
onal The Cuarmman. What do you think should be the Commission’s 
gets approach to this immigration problem ? 

Representative Javits. I think your Commission ought to recom- 

),000 mend a long-range policy for the United States and give your reasons 
stive for it. And I think the Commission ought to ree ommend legislation 
ddi- for the Congress, which I think is urgently due. And Mr. Chairman, 
gen- I think this, that a lot of my colleagues have gone home and they have 
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been doing a little campaigning and they have been hearing about the 
McCarran immigration bill. I don’t think that is going to fall on 
deaf ears, so I don’t think the Commission should feel inhibited by the 
majorities piled up in both Houses on the McCarran bill over the 
President’s veto. I hope it won't. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Congressman Javits. 

Miss Anna Lord Straus. 


STATEMENT OF ANNA LORD STRAUS, PAST NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


Miss Srravs. I am Anna Lord Straus, 27 East Sixty-ninth Street, 
New York City. I was a past president of the League of Women 
Voters for 6 years, and much of my background in this field is because 
of the league’s interest in the subject. However, I am appearing here 
in the role of a private citizen. 

I have a short prepared statement I wish to read. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will be glad to hear anything you 
have to say. 

Miss Stravs. Thank you. 

I appreciate the invitation which you have extended to me to appear 
before you to present my views on our immigration policy. I am not 
appearing as a technical expert. Nor in the short time since I received 
your invitation have I had an opportunity of writing a complete 
statement of my views on immigration and naturalization. I am 
happy, however, to take this opportunity to deal with one phase of 
the immigration question that I consider of paramount importance. 
Though I speak only for myself, I know because of the opportunity I 
have had in recent years to travel widely throughout this country as 
well as abroad, that I express a sentiment which has wide acceptance. 

Our recent immigration policy is, I believe, contributing to an un- 
tenable situation which may well be sowing the seeds of world war 
IIT. 

Daily there are people leaving their homes, often their families, 
their possessions, their country, because they can no longer tolerate 
the dictatorship which gives them no freedom to speak and to act 
according to their conscience within the restriction of reasonable law. 
These are people of courage and faith, people of vitality within whom 
the spirit of freedom burns so fiercely that they can no longer tolerate 
the submission of the individual to the state. They are willing to 
risk hardship and their very lives to start a new existence, where they 
will be respect for the individual. 

There are also countries in Europe where the population is out- 
growing the means of giving the people a livelihood. From many of 
these countries the quotas at present allowed are so small that it takes 
years and years of waiting before a person can emigrate to this 
country. Is it not better for them and for us to receive them when they 
are young and strong and full of zea) to make their way in the land of 
their choice ? 

The standard of living of the European countries is much lower 
than ours. In Europe there is population surplus. Their arable land 
is per person only 44 percent of ours. Their capital for investment 
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in new enterprises which will create more jobs is very limited. Every 
free European country has already given refuge to persons driven out 
of their own land. Added to this some of the countries, such as Hol- 
land, have already had to absorb unexpected numbers of people be- 
cause of loss of colonies. These countries cannot support such a con- 
tinued increase in population. Their people must look elsewhere or 
else succumb to the hollow promises of communism. 

The immigration policy of the United States must be so adjusted as 
to offer a haven to many more of these people who value freedom. The 
United States was built on the tradition of welcoming to its shores 
those people who have been willing not only to give lip service to free- 
dom but if necessary to suffer hardships to assure freedom. Our 
standard of living is high, our growth of population is decreasing, we 
have rich natural resources, we have capital for investment in pro- 
duction which will create new jobs. 

Why therefore should we discriminate against those countries which 
are in greatest need of finding new homes for their people? Why 
should we discriminate against people who have in their past been 
forced to live in a country with a political ideology with which we 
are not in sympathy ? 

I believe that our present immigration law shows a lack of faith in 
ourselves. If our citizens consider, as I do, that we have the best 
political system and the greatest amount of personal freedom of any 
country, we should demonstrate our belief by convincing others of 
the rightness of our ways. Does not the present law imply that for 
fear of admitting a few people that may not be of as high calibre or 
high principle as the best of us, we are denying the privilege of free- 
dom to many thousands who could contribute greatly to bringing 
new vigor to our society. 

I am certain that the vast majority of our people, if they had the 
facts presented to them, would welcome these exiles from fascism and 
communism—as our forebears were themselves welcomed. For 
inyself I would be sad indeed if I thought that our society was not 
sufficiently virile to benefit from the spirit of freedom and adventure 
that made the newcomers face their future in a new country unafraid, 
and to deal successfully with those few people who might come in 
though they are not worthy of our welcome. I believe that we can well 
afford a generous immigration policy. One that continues, as we did 
in our early days, to hold open the door to the oppressed and par- 
ticularly to those who have had the initiative and courage which it 
takes to fight for liberty of the individual under dictatorship. 

We must base our immigration policy on what is good for us in 
the long run, not what will effect take-home-pay today or what will 
crowd our schools tomorrow or give more competition to the present 
housing situation. 

Both our free European neighbors and the refugees hear constantly 
our professions of freedom but they are inclined to the bitter com- 
ment, “freedom for whom,” when with our tremendous resources 
we restrict to an insignificant minimum our immigration quotas from 
those most in need of the haven which we can offer them to build a 
new life. 

We are spending millions of dollars on propaganda explaining to 
other nations our ideals and our way of life. We lend or give money 
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to improve the economic status of our European neighbors. We send 
armaments to our allies. At the same time we allow conditions to exist 
in those countries which ameliorate the advantages of such action by 
turning our backs on an intolerable situation to the solution of which 
we could so easily contribute. 

I have spoken of this European situation at some length because 
I consider it is typical of much of the short-sighted action that we 
have taken in our past immigration policy. Such action does not 
affect Europe alone. We in the United States live under the glare of 
the searchlights world wide, as does any strong and rich power. 

Our generosity of deed and acts in other fields are largely negated 
by our selfish and short-sighted immigration policy. 

No longer will people live supinely in conditions where there is no 
hope for the future. If representative democratic government cannot 
improve their opportunities, they will succumb to the promises of 
communism or dictatorship. 

For our own sakes and for those of our free neighbors the world 
over, we should adopt a generous immigration policy to assist in estab- 
lishing conditions in other countries which will be our best assurance 
of peace in the future. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Miss Straus, I recall you have served as 
a representative of the United States at the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. In that capacity, have you heard.any comment about 
our immigration policy, especially by representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the iron-curtain countries? 

Miss Srravs. Well, I had the opportunity to learn something of 
that when I was over in Paris at the General Assembly at meetings 
with representatives formerly from countries that are behind the iron 
curtain, who were living in Paris. We had discussions at that time as 
to what the United States might do to be more helpful, and they were 
very open in their criticism of some of our actions because it was so 
hard for those representatives to interpret the United States as they 
felt they saw it: and on those occasions reference was made to our 
immigration policy. 

We had considerable discussion of the wisdom of encouraging people 
to come out from behind the iron-curtain countries, because once they 
got out life was so very difficult for them. They had to have wor king 
permits to stay in the European countries; they couldn’t get working 
permits until they had a job, and couldn't get a job without working 
permits. Anyway, those countries were so very limited in the oppor- 
tunity that they offered, and those people were interested in coming 
to the United States where they felt that they had much more to give 
and also, those people were concerned about helping to interpret their 
countries and what they believe the people in the country—not the 
government—had as ideals for themselves, that they were striving for. 

In these discussions which were very frequent, very frank, and ¢ quite 
unfavorable to some of the actions of the United States, there was an 
underlying friendliness to us, but a difficulty in being able to interpret 
to their people our country, and time and time again it was an immi- 
gration problem that was at the root of it, because, as they kept saying 
“no matter what you say, if you don’t act according to your pr ofessions 
of faith and your statements, they will discount entirely what you 
say,” and the immigration question same up very frequently i in quite 
a variety of discussions that I had with those people. 
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The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 
Is Mrs. Roe here? 


STATEMENTS OF MRS. J. FREDERICK ROE, CHAIRMAN, THE NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE ROUND TABLE, AND MRS. HERBERT G. NASH, 
CHAIRMAN, THE REGENTS ROUND TABLE OF GREATER NEW 
YORK, NEW YORK STATE ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Ror. I am Mrs. J. Frederick oom 3323 One Hundred and 
Sixty-Ninth Street, Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mrs. Herbert G. Nash and I are here as representatives of the New 
York State organization, National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. We have a letter of introduction addressed to 
the Chairman by Mrs. Harold E. Erb, the State vice regent, and we 
have a short statement I wish to read. 

The Cuaimman. The letter will be inserted in the record and you 
may read your statement. 

(The letter signed by Mrs. Harold E. Erb, State vice regent, is as 
follows:) 


NATIONAL Society, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
NEW YorRK STATE ORGANIZATION, 
Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., October 1, 1952. 
Mr. Purp B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Federal Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. PERLMAN: In reply to the invitation sent to Mrs. Edgar B. Cook, 
State regent of the New York State organization of the NSDAR to attend the 
public hearings being held in Foley Square at this time on immigration and 
naturalization, and forwarded to me, as Mrs. Cook is in Rochester at this time, I 
have asked the bearer of this letter, Mrs. J. Frederick Roe and Mrs. Herbert 
G. Nash to represent the State organization at this particular hearing. 

Mrs. Cook apprec iates the invitation to attend these meetings and would be 
interested in receiving any further information regarding the work of this 
Commission that you might send out for publication. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ApeLte E. ERe 
(Mrs. Harold E. Erb), 
State Vice Regent. 

Mrs. Ror. Mr. Chairman, may we express our sincere regret, due to 
the receipt only yesterday of our instructions to request the privilege 
of appearance before your Commission, we have been unable to 
assemble and conveniently organize for your assistance the results 
of our previous studies of the subjects which are your immediate 

responsibility. 

We appreciate, not alone the general importance of your investiga- 
tion but its particular impact upon our State and city. Especi ally 
does it concern the latter, in common with other densely populated 
communities throughout the United States. That, at your closing 
hearings in Washington, the case from the standpoint of general na- 
tional interest will be i impressively expounded, we have little doubt ; 
but it is our anxiety that the immediate interests of New York shall 
be brought vividly to the Commission’s attention. 

The effects upon existing statutes that may result from the possible 
consummation of many and varied international treaties currently 
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contemplated are one especial concern, and we shall hope to illuminate 
this aspect. 

The President has brought it into focus by his Executive order creat- 
ing your Commission and defining its prerogatives, through his em- 
phasis upon (and we quote) : 
the effect of our immigration laws and their administration, including the 
national origin quota system, on the conduct of the foreign policies of the United 
States, and the need for authority to meet emergency conditions such as the pres- 
ent overpopulation of parts of Western Europe and the serious refugee and 
escapee problems in such areas. 

We propose immediately to undertake the preparation of a memo- 
randum dealing with the subjects that press upon us with peculiar 
weight here in New York, and at this time request that we be granted 
the privilege of its formal submission. We request furthermore, as the 
Commission’s convenience may admit, that we be accorded the courtesy 
of appearing at its later hearings in Washington, D. C. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. You may assume that you will be 
given a full opportunity to file your more complete statement, and to 
appear at the hearings that will be held in Washington. 

Mrs. Ror. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. May I ask one question, Mrs. Roe? You stated at 
the early part of your statement that you just yesterday received this 
letter from Mrs. Erb. You didn’t mean from the Commission ? 

Mrs. Ror. No; myself, personally. It went through the different 
steps of the organization which I represent. 

Mr. Rosenriexp. I just wanted the record to be clear that the Com- 
mission had invited you as early as it invited all the others. 

Mrs. Ror. Yes; you see our State regional] office is in Rochester. 

The CuHarrMan. That is clear. 

Mrs. Rog. Thank you. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Ethelred Brown will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ETHELRED BROWN, MINISTER, THE HARLEM 
UNITARIAN CHURCH, NEW YORK, SECRETARY OF THE JAMAICA 
PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE 


Mr. Brown. I am Ethelred Brown, minister of the Harlem Uni- 
tarian Church, 180 West One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street, New 
York City. Iam also secretary of the Jamaica Progressive League of 
2286 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

I have a letter requesting permission to testify which I should like 
to submit for the record. 

The CuatrmMan. It will be received. 

(The letter submitted by Mr. Ethelred Brown is as follows :) 


THE HARLEM UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
New York 29, N. Y., October 1, 1952. 
To the CHAIRMAN, 
The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Federal Courthouse, Foley Square, New York City. 

Dear Sir: As secretary of the Jamaica Progressive League of 2286 Seventh 
Avenue, I respectfully ask for permission to appear at the public hearing of 
your Commission today, to speak in regard to the section of the McCarran 
immigration law which limits the immigration of West Indians to this country 
to 100 persons per colony per year. 

Sincerely yours, 
ETHELRED Brown. 
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Mr. Brown. I wasn’t here yesterday so I didn’t hear Mr. Walter 
White’s statement. I came inthis morning. I just wanted to add that 
Jamaica, from which I come, is particularly severely hit by this law. 

We have been sending about a thousand Jamaicans here every year, 
then they knock us 90 percent off and only a hundred can come. We 
feel pretty hard about that. 

Of all the West Indian colonies, up to 1924 as you know, the West 
Indians came into America without any quota—they just came in. 
In 1924 we came here under the quota of what we call our mother 
country, Britain. And on the whole the Indians have behaved very 
well, I think, sir, and we have added a little bit to the betterment of 
the country. We are decent citizens, and we can’t understand why 
this anxiety to keep us out, and we feel pretty bad. And I think all 
of the people of the West Indies feel pretty bad. But the only people 
in this sphere that is put under that special quota happens to be the 
people of the Negro race. It may not be that we are Negroes, but it 
strikes us pretty badly that way. Nobody else would have that kind 
of discrimination against them, and all of a sudden. 

As I said, we feel we are good people, and lots of us are here, and 
we just feel that—all we are asking is to at least let us go back to 
where we are now; let us go back to coming in under the quota of 
Britain. Britain never uses her quota; she always has a lot left over. 
It is stopping us from coming in. I have a strong suggestion to make, 
to let more of us come in. We suggest at any rate, our strong request 
is that more of us come in. We have fought and fought and we 
thought we settled that question that the West Indians weren’t that 
kind of people, either by conduct or their ability to be discriminated 
against. 

Then Senator McCarran takes it up again—and he is so nice in his 
letters to us—that we never thought fia would be so cruel. He writes 
very nice letters. Now it has happened, and it is such a drop. 

I went to Jamaica just 6 months ago. I went to the consulate. 
Only 2,000 West Indians have been here under this liberal way, and 
the lady in Jamaica as vice consul, she is a strict screener, so you 
needn’t worry that too many Jamaicans are coming here. She keeps 
us out for all manner of reasons. 

So all I ask—and I am glad I have this opportunity to ask that— 
all the West Indians are asking, and I am a Jamaican, but in speaking 
for them I speak for all; all we are asking is please don’t discriminate 
against us, because whatever reason you give—of course it don’t mat- 
ter to you—but we are nice to you. We let you have your bases on 
our island. We behaved nice to you when you were there, and all of a 
sudden you say, “We don’t want you here.” 

But I was telling you I went to the consul office and I waited to 
learn about a crippled young girl. The girl at the desk told the girl 
4 years, the list in Jamaica is so long. 

I am just glad to say that, sir. All we are asking, the West In- 
dians, and especially the Jamaicans, you can imagine the feeling, a 
thousand of us came last year and a hundred only can come this year. 
Let us go back to the present situation. We will be satisfied with that. 
We were glad enough for that, under the present situation of coming 
in under the quota of Great Britain. 
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That is all we ask, and we ask it on our past record. That is a good 
thing todo. I can’t bother to tell you some of the things we do. We 
have done a lot of things, and have tried to do a lot. 

The Cuatmman. Let me ask you this: When did you first come to 
this country ¢ 

Mr. Brown. I came in 1920. 

‘The CHarrMAn. Have you become a naturalized citizen? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, I did that 7 years after I came; in 1927. 

The CuarrMan, And do you know what the history of most of the 
Jamaicans might be that come here? Do they become naturalized 
citizens ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, most of them do. I am having a little trouble 
in getting some to do it, but as we say, “they saw the light.” 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you any comment to make about the 
importation of Jamaicans to this country temporarily for agricul- 
tural purposes / 

Mr. Brown. Yes, that is very common. They have helped this 
country a great deal. 

We feel kind of hard because when the war w as on and you wanted 
help, we came and helped you. Now the war is over, and you say 
“don’t come in any more.” People remember that in Jamaici 

Mr. Rosenrieip. You have given the Commission the figures that 
a thousand people have come in a year until now from Jamaica 
Would you know or be able to submit to the Commission the ames 
that have come in from other parts of the Caribbean ? 

Mr. Brown. I can do that; yes. 

Mr. Rosexrmxp. That will be very helpful. 

Mr. Brown. I will do that; yes. 


Mr. Rosenriecp. Thank you. 
(Additional material submitted by Mr. Brown follows :) 


Tue JAMAICA PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE, 
New York 30, N. Y., October 8, 1952 


Hon. Harolp N. ROSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, The President's 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Jamaica Progressive League of New York, representing West 
Indians in general, but Jamaicans in particular, in relation to the recentl) 
enacted Walter-McCarran bill, registered its objections to those sections of the 
law which were obviously motivated by racial considerations to restrict immi 
grants from colonies in the Western Hemisphere to 100 persons per year from 
each colony. 

In support of its objections the league submitted a memorandum to the authors 
of the act, to various Senators and Representatives, and to United States officials 
whose duties are concerned with immigration matters. Copies of the memoran 
dum and of a letter addressed to President Truman are herewith enclosed. 

Despite vigorous objections to the bill from various quarters, and the strong 
veto message of the President, the law was passed with its flagrant, racially- 
inspired restrictions, The appointment by the President of the Committee of 
which you are Chairman has led us to address you directly on the subject of 
immigration from colonies in the Western Hemisphere. 

1. There are about 16,000,000 Negroes in the United States and they represent 
approximately 10 percent of the population. 

The only section of the world from which there is any noticeable number of 
Negro immigrants is the British West Indies. These people have been entering 
the United States in small numbers since the founding of the Nation. 

3. Until 1924, West Indians, like the other peoples of this Continent, entered 
the United States without quota. Their colonial status was not considered in 
immigration matters until the passage of the immigration law of that year 
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Colonial West Indians were then placed under the quota of their “mother 
country.” 

4. It has long been the policy of the United States, in the interest of Pan 
Americanism, to distinguish between the peoples of the Western and Eastern. 
Hemispheres. This was expressed by not placing any of the peoples of this 
hemisphere on a specific quota. 

5. Regardless of the explanations and the excuses offered, the inescapable fact 
is that under the new law the only areas in the New World with quotas are 
those areas from which any appreciable number of colored immigrants had been 
coming to the United States. 

6. That this action is rank discrimination based solely on the racial origin of 
the immigrants was pointed out by Congressman Adam Powell in his speech on 
the Walter bill in the House of Representatives on April 25, 1952. 

7. While it is true that all the colonial peoples of the Caribbean are affected, 
the restriction inflicts the heaviest hardship on Jamaican immigrants who have 
been drastically reduced from approximately 1,000 annually to a mere 100. No 
other people have been so treated, and it is obvious that the severe reduction of 
90 percent is due to the racial origin of the immigrants. 

Ss. As we pointed out in the memorandum and appeal sent to the President, 
West Indians are ostensibly to be penalized because of their colonial status, but 
really it is because they are Negroes. This penalization by the United States 
Government, though thinly disguised as placing all the colonies of the world on 
the same basis even though all nations of the world are not on the same basis for 
immigration purposes, violates the principle and policy of inter-American unity 
and amity, and is calculated to create anti-American feelings in areas on which 
United States military bases are located. There was considerable public resent- 
ment in the British Caribbean colonies when the MeCarran Act was mooted and 
when it was passed. 

9. It was a great surprise to this league to learn that the Walter-McCarran bill 
had the support of the Department of Justice and the State Department, as well 
as the approval of other responsible officials of the United States Government 
It had been the belief of the league that oflicials charged with fostering unity 
among nations and whose Government are interested in promoting unity in the 
Americas would be loath to contribute to actions which reflect adversely on the 
United States while breeding resentment and enmity against this country. More- 
over, the support.given by United States officials to racially inspired Hitler-like 
laws in matters of immigration is a departure from the lofty pronouncements of 
Secretary Acheson and President Truman and American representatives in the 
United Nations, and a retreat from the humanitarian principles and traditions 
of this Nation. 

Finally, our league appeals to you to recommend to Congress that the section 
of the MeCarran law which assigns special quotas for colonial peoples of this 
hemisphere be eliminated. On behalf of the Jamaican people, we again point 
out that they are the worst sufferers from the racial prejudice which has been 
so glaringly expressed in the new immigration law. 

Respectfully yours, 
ETHELRED Brown, Secretary. 


THE JAMAICA PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE, 
New York 30, N. Y., February 18, 1952. 
Mr. H. J. L’Hevurevx, 
Chief, Visa Division, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The directors of this league, which was organized on September 
1, 1936, approach you not only in the name of its members, but also in the name 
of all Jamaicans resident in this city, a large proportion of whom are naturalized 
citizens of the United States. 

Feeling great concern over the McCarran bill, S. 2550, and the Walter bill, 
H. R. 5678, which are designed to limit the number of immigrants from colonies 
in the Western World to 100 persons per colony per year, the directors re- 
spectfully beg to submit the following observations on the proposed legislation, 
with the request that you forward the arguments presented and the facts adduced 
to the proper officials of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, to the 
end that the views herein expressed may receive the careful and sympathetic 
consideration of the Congress of the United States, with the result that the 
specified clause in the bills in question may not be enacted into law. 
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Even before this Nation achieved its independence, immigrants from the West 
Indies had been coming to these shores. Though few in number, these immigrants 
made valuable contributions to the life and growth of the United States. The 
part played by Alexander Hamilton of Nevis in helping to establish this country 
as a free nation is too well known to require rehearsal here. Mention must also 
be made of Alexander Dallas of Jamaica, who was Secretary of the Treasury from 
1814 to 1816, and also Secretary of War for a period of time. Historians agree 
that he was the first man to place the finances of this country on a sound basis, 
and that he was a very valuable citizen during the most difficult days of the 
Republic. His son was elected Vice President during the administration of 
President Polk and served from 1845 to 1849. 

Evidence exists to support the claim that Crispus Attucks, the first man to 
shed his blood in the cause of American freedom and independence, was.a colored 
native of the Bahamas. Jan Matzeliger, a colored citizen of Dutch Guiana, 
invented the lasting machine which laid the foundation of the undisputed Amer 
ican supremacy in the manufacturing of shoes. 

Immigrants from the Caribbean area have produced outstanding men and 
women who, in many walks of life, have throughout the years made substan 
tial contributions to the progress, power, and greatness of their adopted country- 
professionals, public officials, scientists, artists, authors, inventors, business- 
men, actors—and thus, by their brain and brawn have helped to make the United 
States of America the Nation it is today. 

In the early days of the United States no attempt was made to limit or exclude 
immigrants from the Caribbean area. However, in 1914, a bill was introduced 
in the Congress to place West Indians, because of their race, in the same category 
as the peoples of Asia, who were denied admission and were not eligible for 
American citizenship. The bill was disapproved by President Wilson and was 
not pressed for passage. 

The first time that West Indians were placed on a quota basis was when the 
present immigration law was passed in 1924. 

Even before the Monroe Doctrine was enunciated, it was the settled policy 
of the Government of the United States to give prime consideration to the peoples 
of the Caribbean region, regardless of their political status. This consideration 
derived from over-all hemispheric interests involving questions of politics and 
military defense. Concrete expression of this hemispheric concern was gvien 
in the immigration law referred to in the preceding paragraph. While this 
law operates to limit the percentage of peoples to enter the United States it also 
accords to the colonials of the Western World, as part of the American family) 
of peoples, the right to immigrate into the United States under the quota of 
their particular “mother country.” 

In 1949, a bill was introduced in the House of Representatives ostensibly to 
liberalize the conditions governing the entry of Asians into the United States. 
Included in this bill was a clause to limit the number of Caribbeans entering 
the United States to 100 per colony per year. Thus the bill, while proposing 
to help the peoples of Asia struck a body blow at the people of the Caribbean 
who were still colonials. While the clause was clearly an attempt to restrict 
the trickle of West Indians entering the country it also threatened to inter- 
fere with the establishment and preservation of inter-American unity and amity 
which underlies the present law. Immediate action on the part of West Indians 
and their friends resulted in the nonpassage of the bill. 

Now, however, the McCarran and Walter bills seek to do the same thing to 
West Indians as was attempted by the Judd bill of 1949. 

Unfortunately, American citizens of West Indian birth or descent and their 
American friends did not learn of the McCarran and Walter bills until both bills 
had been reported out of the Judiciary Committees, and hence were unable to 
appear at the hearings that were held. 

However, though late, the directors of this league, venturing to speak in behalf 
of all those who will be affected by the provisions of both bills if passed into law, 
respectfully present their case in the confident hope that after due consideration 
the Congress, by refusing to pass the sections of the bill intending to limit West 
Indian immigration, will permit the present arrangement to remain in force 
undisturbed. 

The directors submit the following: 

1. The peoples of European colonies in the western world are Americans in 
exactly the same continental sense as are Canadians, Mexicans, Cubans, Argen- 
tines, and the citizens of the United States, 
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2. The existing arrangements has worked to promote amicable inter-American 
relations. 

3. To place West Indians on special quotas is to single them out of all American 
peoples for discriminatory treatment—stigmatizing them because of their politi- 
cal status—which discrimination will be violative of the principles of inter- 
American friendship and unity as expressed in the immigration law of 1924. 

4. Statistics of the Visa Bureau show that although theoretically the unused 
British quota should be available to British West Indians, only a very small num- 
ber has entered the United States annually because of the control exercised by 
the Division of Visas. 

The foregoing arguments are based on the principle of inter-American unity and 
friendship and are a plea for its continuance by allowing the 1924 immigration 
law to continue to operate insofar as the peoples of the Americas are concerned. 

In addition to the foregoing the directors submit the following which are 
based on other grounds: 

(a) West Indian immigrants to the United States have been useful and valu- 
able assets to this Nation. 

(db) Through the opportunities enjoyed by West Indian immigrants they 
have secured skills and knowledge which helped them to improve themselves 
as individuals and to return to their homelands as leaders and as friends of 
the United States in those areas. 

(c) The economic plight of the island is desperate, and the few who enter 
this country, apart from contributing their varied abilities to the United States, 
have sent dollars to their native countries which have helped to relieve the dollar 
shortage of Great Britain. 

(d) The United States created the Caribbean Commission, and that organi- 
zation, familiar with conditions in the West Indies, declared in a resolution 
passed at one of its recent conferences, that Great Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States should recognize and encourage emigration from 
the Caribbean as a means of relieving the distressing economic and social 
conditions in the area. 

(e) It is in the interests of the United States, in keeping with its present 
policy, to relieve distress all over the world, especially in the backward regions; 
therefore any reduction in the number of West Indian immigrants into the 
United States will tend only to worsen the conditions in those islands. 

The above is respectfully and earnestly submitted in the hope that the Congress 
will be pleased to permit the present immigration law to stand insofar as West 
Indians are concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 


ETHELRED Brown, Secretary 
(For the Directors). 


THE JAMAICA PROGRESSIVE LEAGUE, 
New York 30, N. Y. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Noting with deep sorrow that the McCarran bill (S. 2550) 
has been passed by the Senate and will soon be placed before you for signature, 
the Jamaica Progressive League, whose membership is largely composed of 
American citizens of West Indian birth and descent, most earnestly and respect- 
fully appeals to you to exercise your constitutional authority and veto said bill. 

The league is aware that there will be many other requests made to you to veto 
the bill because of several of its provisions. In view of this, this league has 
decided to confine its objections to the features of the proposed law which will 
directly affect the welfare of the West Indian peoples. 

In asking you to veto the bill, we beg to reemphasize the points contained in a 
memorandum which we presented to the author of the bill, to Senators and 
Representatives, and to the State Department, a copy of which is hereto attached. 

1. The McCarran bill, while purporting to liberalize the entry of Asian immi- 
grants, at the same time aims drastically to reduce the small number of West 
Indians who enter this country annually under the British quota. It has been 
estimated that the reduction from Jamaica will be 90 percent of the number 
of Jamaicans now entering the United States. In other words, the McCarran 
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bill takes away with one hand from colored West Indians more than it gives to 
Asians with the other. 

2. It is quite obvious that the section of the bill which is designed to reduce 

West Indian immigration is inspired by considerations of race. Proponents of 
the bi!l claim that the reason for fixing a quota of 100 persons per colony annu 
ally for European colonies in the Western Hemisphere is to equalize all colonies 
for immigration purposes. It must, however, be observed that under the 
1924 immigration law none of the peoples of this hemisphere, whether inde 
pendent or colonial, is on a fixed quota, for in conformity with the policy estab- 
lished by this country, even before the Monroe Doctrine was officially announced, 
they are all regarded as Americans in the continental or hemispheric sense and 
treated as such in the interest of Pan American unity, and to cement inter- 
American relations for security and to promote the good neighbor policy of the 
United States Government. If, as is intended by the McCarran bill, there is to 
be a change in the good neighbor policy by placing the cvlonial peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere on par with the colonial peoples in the rest of the worid 
it would appear that consistency and fair play would require that a similar 
equality be also established for all independent nations as well. This would 
effectively indicate an absence of any intent to discriminate. 
By limiting the change in policy to colonies, and to them only, it is clear that 
is a ial reason for doing so. It must further be noted that the West 
Indies is the only area from which a small number of immigrants of African 
deseent enter this country, and it is significant that it is precisely these people 
who have been singled out for a severe reduction in the number to be allowed 
to enter the United States; and to achieve this end there is to be a complete 
reversal of the policy and practice of the good neighbor in inter-American 
relations. 

It is only natural that West Indians in the United States as well as their 
kinsmen in the Caribbean deduce that the real motive and purpose is to discrim- 
inate against colored West Indians as they constitute the largest number of 
the few Negroes who immigrate into the United States. We are not alone in 
arriving at this conclusion, for the discrimination was fully revealed at the 
hearings held by the Judiciary Committees, according to press reports. 

3. The bill will produce a condition contrary to the recommendations of the 
Caribbean Commission, an organization which was founded at the instance 
ot the United States Gbvernment, and of which the United States is the most 
influential member. The Commission in two instances recently recommended 
that there should be no racial barriers against immigration of West Indians 
to the mainland countries. 

It is the feeling of the Jamaica Progressive League and its supporters that 
the passage of the McCarran bill constitutes a retrograde step in the relations 
of the United States with the colored peoples of the Western Hemisphere, 
especially in areas which are essential for hemispheric security and defense 

Iiundreds of West Indians have returned to their homelands after residing 
in the United States and these men and women have done yeoman service i! 
trying to remove false concepts as to racial conditions in this country. The 
McCarran bill tends to undo their work and will convince West Indians and 
the entire world that despite its pronouncements over the Voice of America, 
despite your own democratic utterances which were broadeast to all humanity 
and despite the great democratic traditions of this country, the United States 
intends deliberately and openly to attach a stigma to certain sections of the 
human family because of their race and their color. 

Finally, Mr. President, the McCarran bill contravenes the democratic and 
humane principles of civil rights and the Fair Deal in human relations for which 
you have consistently fought and is in violent contrast to the principles and 
ideais contained in the declaration of human rights which was recently enun- 
ciated to the world by the United Nations. 

Because of the foregoing reasons, the Jamaica Progressive League again 
earnestly urges you to veto the McCarran bill. 

Respectfully yours, 


1 
? 
il 


ErHELRED Brown, Secretary. 
The CuarrMan. Father Gibbons, you may testify. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIAM J. GIBBONS, S. J., INFORMATION 
OFFICER AND MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMITTEE, NA- 
TIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 


Father Grepons. I am Rev. William J. Gibbons, information officer 
and a member of the executive committee of National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, which I represent. My address is 30 West Sixteenth 
Street, New York City. 

[ have a prepared statement I wish to submit for the record, and 
have some comments to make. 

The CuarrMan. Your statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement of Rev. William J. Gibbons, information officer and 
member of the exectuive committee, National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, follows :) 


The item listed under section 2 (c) of the President’s order establishing this 
Commission is the one on which I wish to comment. It has to co with the effect 
of our immigration and naturalization laws, and of their administration, on the 
conduct of foreign policy, and with the need for authority to meet emergency 
conditions. 

Admission of aliens into the United States, and their integration threugh the 
process of naturalization, are not solely a matter of domestic policy. What the 
United States does regarding people from other countries has repercussions else- 
where, psychologically, economically, politically. it may help or hinder, the 
achievement of objectives currently pursued through foreign policy, and thus 
has a bearing on that policy. Other nations may become resentful, justifiably or 
unjustifiably, at what we do, or they may approve and follow our example. The 
movement of people over international boundaries, moreover, has a relationship 
to economie and social conditions within the country of emigration as well as 
the country of immigration. In a world in which our Nation cannot escape from 
international cooperation, and in which conditions elsewhere must be taken into 
account, it is very important to remember this relation of immigration practice 
to foreign policy. 

Some historical examples could be cited. When the United States closed its 
doors to import of slaves, this proved to be not only a stepping stone domestically 
toward eventual emancipation, but an indication internationally of our attitude 
toward the slave trade. Later, the generaily free immigration policies of the 
ninteenth century aided domestic development, and at the same time established 
a pattern of relationships with European countries and peoples which still per 
sists. Moreover, it set an example of peaceful coexistence of these peoples which 
could well be studied by Europeans at this time. 

The established policies toward immigration of persons from the Western 
Hemisphere not only indicates our confidence in these peoples as possible citizens, 
but also expresses certain convictions about hemispheric solidarity which are 
closely allied with foreign policy. Contrariwise, the Exclusion Acts, the “Gentle- 
men’s Agreement,” the Asiatic Barred Zone, all have tended to worsen United 
States relations with Asian nations. The resentments and suspicions fostered are 
felt today, and American leadership among those nations was weakened. 

It is natural that the long-standing relationship of the United States with 
Europe should be expressed in more ample immigration opportunity afforded 
Europeans. But United States immigration policy as expressed in the national 
origins quota system needs to be reassessed in the light of both principle and 
experience. So far as practice is concerned, it has not achieved its objective of 
preserving a certain proportion among the various European immigrants ad- 
mitted. The countries with the largest quotas, especially Great Britain and 
Ireland, do not send immigrants in numbers comparable to the quotas, whereas 
liuiny countries with smailer quotas fill theirs regularly, and in the case of 
countries of origin of refugees there is an oversubscription for years to come. 

As regards the British quota one point especially should be noted. The num- 
her of prospective immigrants from Great Britain is not such as to result in 
the full number of 65,000 being used. In fact, of the immigrants leaving the 
United Kingdom annually most are to Commonwealth countries, and it is ex- 
pected that this trend will continue. No long-range policy in this regard has been 
made public as yet, but it is to be anticipated that such a preference will be 
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encouraged as matters now stand. Nor is large scale emigration from the United 
Kingdom as yet an established fact, even though the trend of the prewar years 
has been modified in the direction of emigration. It is noteworthy that the 
Royal Population Commission in its report (1949) drew attention to the harmfu| 
effect upon Britain that too large emigration might have, due to the decline 
in birth rate and aging of the British population. All these factors must be 
taken into account in reassessing the unduly large quota number which the 
national origins provision assigns to Great Britain. 

Despite the number of visas left unused by the British, Irish, and certain other 
Western European countries, the desire for and need of emigration from other 
countries of Europe remains high in comparison. In line with its foreign policy 
objectives the United States would from time to time, and also on a continuing 
basis, wish to assist the peoples of some of these countries. Thus foreign policy 
would have helped refugees from nazism, and later refugees from communism, 
but found its way blocked by an inflexible quota system which gave preference to 
Western Europe and not all the countries there. Today, it is part of the United 
States psychological struggle with communism, as well as a demand of human 
decency, that some assistance be given to escapees from communism and other 
groups in Europe who stand in need of resettlement. Obviously, the United 
States cannot resolve the whole problem. But if it took the leadership, as was 
done under the Displaced Persons Act, then other countries would probably 
follow suit, as they did previously. 

But I do not base my recommendation for a more realistic system of distribut- 
ing visas on the present emergency needs in Europe. The national origins system 
needs an overhauling whether or not any special problem existed, nor should im- 
mediate assistance to certain categories of potential emigrants from Europe be 
delayed until revision of the national origins system can be accomplished. That 
would equally be against the best interests of foreign policy aiming to accom- 
plish prompt results related to pressing economic and political conditions in 
Europe. 

As regards revision of the national origins system, I am convinced that ways 
may be found, after study, or assigning visas to Europeans on a workable ana 
acceptable basis. One such method would be the pooling of quotas provision, 
which has already been proposed. It would be an improvement, administratively, 
over the present arrangement and would certainly be more flexible. But it 
should be noted that the unsatisfactory basis for distribution of visas—accord- 
ing to national origins groupings in the United States at a certain date—would 
still remain, and would merely be concealed. Moreover, the proposal as made 
gives no assurance that the unused visas would be given the groups most needing 
them at once, and whom it is in the interests of over-all United States policy to 
aid. Yet it would be an improvement, and would be of some use for special 
situations. It would at least assure that 150,000 Europeans could get immigra- 
tion visas each year, whether or not certain countries used their quotas. 

I am not at all convinced that foreign policy of the United States would best 
be assisted in the immediate present by merely putting unused visas into a poo! 
for redistribution on a first-come, first-served basis. In normal times this would 
probably work out quite, satisfactorily, and could therefore be considered in 
connection with finding a substitute formula for permanent immigration policy. 
But I for one sincerely hope that present conditions in Europe will not be 
permanent. 

I agree with those who say that 150,000 visas a year to Europeans of satis- 
factory character is not too large a number. In fact, it could be increased to 
200,000 or 250,000 without adverse effects being felt in the United States or 
without problems of integration being created. In the past our country has 
taken many times that number annually and succeeded into making them into 
good Americans. Our country is large, and if proper distribution of immigrants 
throughout the Nation were accomplished through selectivity and incentives, 
the presence of the new immigrants would hardly be felt. Demographically 
speaking, there are questions of people-resource relationships to be considered 
It would be something less than honest to ignore this side of the question. But 
United States resources are great and productivity is growing faster than popu- 
lation. ‘The long-term population trend in the United States—as in Western 
Europe—is such that stability or even decline, rather than increase is likely 
to be with us in a matter of decades. In any case the rate of increase will be 
less as the population ages. The experience of the immediate postwar years 
is no proof that the trend has changed, but only that marriages and child- 
bearing were delayed in the depression years and during the war. 
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There are several ways in which the 150,000-250,000 visas a year could be 
distributed to Europeans. One would be to remove all restrictions based on 
nationality and recognize a “European man” which is actually coming into 
existence, in fact existed before but was obscured by national animosities and 
differences. This would be fully in line with United States foreign policy urging 
integration, economically and politically, of free Europe. It would also create 
a new link with the captive nations of the Soviet Russian empire, whether 
added before 1939 or after. Such a way of assigning European immigration 
visas has much to commend it, especially in view of developing foreign policy 
and the progress of European integration. 

Another method of distributing the over-all European quota, different from 
the first-come, first-served basis, would be to assign numbers annually to coun- 
tries according to needs and prospective emigration, as well as the current inter- 
national situation. Still another would be to divide up the over-all European 
quota according to the ratio of populations in each country. This would at least 
remove some of the inconsistencies evident in the workings of the national 
origins system, which makes the distribution according to percentages in the 
United States, as if that were irrevocable and final. If annual or biennial assign- 
ment of quotas were envisioned, it would be necessary to have a joint congres- 
sional committee, or an interagency body, or some office of Government, make 
the allotments. If the ratios were determined according to populations of 
European countries, this need would not exist, but the result might be less 
flexible. 

It needs to be emphasized that a sound policy regarding European immigrants 
could do much to minimize the antagonisms and resentments among the Eu- 
ropeans themselves. This is certainly in accord with United States foreign- 
policy objectives. 

But improvement of the method of distributing European immigration visas 
in permanent United States legislation does not necessarily assure satisfactory 
action on immediate and urgent problems. I said above that I hope the present 
political and economic crises in free Europe will not be permanent. I wish to 
elaborate briefly on that point. Certain situations exist which are by their 
nature temporary, even though not as temporary as we might wish. I refer to 
the plight of refugees, escapees, and certain other categories now in Europe out- 
side the iron curtain. Most of the problems center around Western Germany, 
Austria, Italy—two of which have general elections in 1953 amidst considerable 
social unrest—but extend to other countries as well. 

The categories I have in mind, and which require prompt attention in the in- 
terests of a strong psychological war against Russian Communist imperialism 
are as follows: 

(1) Pipeline DP’s already processed or in process, who never received visas 
because of termination of the DP Act. Provision should be made for a reason- 
able number, on the understanding that if the United States takes initiative 
other countries will be encouraged to do likewise. 

(2) Other refugees not in pipeline, who are still not integrated into the econ- 
omies of Germany and Austria and who are unlikely to be so integrated. Forced 
residence in a country unable to receive them or in which they are seriously 
discontented, would not be the lot of these people. 

(3) Escapees of recent and present origin, a number of whom seek immigra- 
tion opportunity to the Western Hemisphere, and some of whom certainly can 
make a contribution to the United States at the same time we assist them in- 
dividually. Proper treatment of these escapees is of tremendous importance in 
our psychological warfare with Soviet Russia. 

(4) A number of unassimilated German ethnics, especially the Volksdeutsche 
who are not at home or economically self-supporting in Germany. It is esti- 
mated that about several hundred families (about 1 million persons) are in this 
category, most of them farm families. To prevent undue draining of youthful 
population from demographically weak Western Germany, the emphasis should 
be placed on resettlement of families and not individuals. 

(5) Refugees and escapees in Trieste or Italy, who are in the same plight as 
those in Germany or Austria. 

(6) Repatriates from Africa who have not been assimilated into the weakened 
Italian economy. 

(7) A number of underemployed, or other good potential emigrants from 
such areas as the Netherlands, Italy, Greece. All of these areas are the victims 
of either economic disruptment consequent to loss of colonies or of civil war 
and repatriation. 
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Should European integration progress satisfactorily, as it is to be hoped it will, 
then freer movement of people within Europe can be expected. Moreover, cer- 
tain economic and trade problems would be minimized. But it still needs to be 
recognized that emergency situations exist, especially as regards the categories 
mentioned, and that we cannot sit around waiting until integration occurs. Even 
when it does Western Europe will be at a disadvantage so long as normal trade 
cannot be carried on with food-producing areas to the east and elsewhere in the 
world. We cannot allow Western and free Europe to starve to death while we 
wait for an ideal solution for its people-resource problems, for improvement of 
its productivity, for restoration of freer trade. 

United States foreign policy vis-i-vis Russian Communist imperialism must be 
and remain flexible and prepared for temporary action at the same time long- 
term objectives are being pursued. Proper handling of the European emigra- 
tion question is related closely to such a policy. 

It is to be expected that both the long-term and immediate migration needs 
of Europe will be given full consideration by the joint congressional committee 
established pursuant to the new immigration law. In addition, other con- 
gressional committees studying present conditions in Europe will undoubtedly 
have concrete recommendations to make, 

May I put in a word for United States support for the work which began at 
the Brussels (PICMME) conference last December. This effort needs support. 
It needs not only a modest contribution in dollars, but also the offering of immi- 
gration opportunities on the part of countries able to take a share of the Euro- 
pean emigrants. The United States is one such country. 

May I also point out that support and encouragement of this particular effort 
in no way militates against the U. N. work for refugees. The U. N. High Com- 
missioner for Refugees already has a large task cut out for him, within terms of 
his mandate, to promote legal protection of refugees and assist in their integra- 
tion in the countries in which they find themselves. His work is complementary 
to, and necessary also to that being carried out under a body established to assis‘ 
actual movement of migrants. The U. N., moreover, has an additional task of 
helping resolve such refugees and resettlement problems as those in India and 
Pakistan, and those growing out of conflict between Israel and the Arab states. 
The U. N.’s task is to see if some permanent resolution for such problems cannot 
be arrived at. Like many otbers, I am unhappy to recall the refugees not firmly 
resettled both in the India-Pakistan area and in and around Jordan. Unlike 
the situation between the Western World and Communist Russia, much can be 
done to resettlement of these refugees by having the governments concerned reach 
a settlement. Such was worked out between Greece and Turkey after World 
War I, and in other non-Communist areas. ; 

As regards European immigration to the United States in the future, I would 
recommend : 

1. Revision of the national origins quota system to bring it into line with 
European demographic realities, and to promote political and cultural integration 
of Europe. This is a matter for revision of permanent immigration law. 

2. Meeting of certain situations, by their nature temporary, through legislation 
aloug the lines indicated as desirable in President Truman’s message of March 
24, 1952. 

Through both these steps United States foreign policy can be furthered. There 
is, however, urgent priority for immediate action with regard to No. 2, in order 
to strengthen our psychological strategy during 1953. 

Turning to Asia, there are certain aspects of immigration law which touch 
intimately upon foreign policy, as well as having a bearing on decent human 
relations. The psychological effect of the exclusion acts has already been re- 
ferred to. We have now taken courageous and far-seeing steps in removing 
forever “race” as a barrier to immigration and naturalization. We have also 
taken significant steps, as far as United States-Asian relations are concerned, 
in providing quotas for all Asian countries and for dependent territories. These 
and some steps of comparable nature are acts of statesmanship, the full import 
of which is not yet fully appreciated. 

What has been done vis-A-vis Asians points the way to what must still be 
done, namely, removal of all restrictions based solely on race and racial ancestry. 
What remains to be done should not blind us to what has already been 
accomplished. 

Similar statements should be made concerning the underdeveloped continent 
of Africa, from which emigration is likely to be small indeed. The situation there 
is complicated by the dependent and trust territories about which the United 
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States is in no position to take completely independent action. While we urge 
and encourage early self-sufficiency and self-government for these and similar 
areas, we must meanwhile recognize the situation for what it is. For the 
present, Africa presents no particular problem as regards United States immi- 
gration law. We should, however, continue to promote the sense of world 
community and take appropriate action when this seems necessary. 

It is not to be expected that the permanent immigration law can foresee all 
contingencies, and provide for them. It is perfectly sound policy to provide 
temporarily for such contingencies as they arise, and as the situation demands. 

United States action in supporting resettlement of European problem categories 
would encourage other nations to act. It would also encourage various adjacent 
non-Communist states, which have refugee problems of their own due to various 
conflicts, to solve these problems through active resettlement. Resolution of 
such refugee problems would greatly reduce the financial strain placed upon 
the limited budget of the nations in question and of the United Nations. 

The United States helped bring PICMME into existence, and earlier was 
cooperating actively with IRO. The contribution of funds was but one part 
of the program. The other part, an important one, was providing opportunity 
for the peoples seeking resettlement. To do so again as regard the categories 
indicated above would be to further United States foreign policy at this time. 
It would encourage other nations to act also. 


Father Grsnons. Immigration and integration through the process 
of naturalization cannot be a matter solely of domestic policy. 

Now it seems to me that in the course of our country’s history, immi- 
gration policies had a very definite effect upon the conduct of foreign 
policy. It has been a surprise to me that the two were not more 
closely integrated. 

Looking way back we can see that not too long after the Revolution- 
ary War a decision was made to exclude for the future the admission 
of slaves into this country. That served as a declaration to the world 
that we would have no further part in the slave trade; at the same 
time it gave an indication to our people domestically that it was in 
process. F 

The fact that that domestic goal was not achieved peacefully is 
beside the point. The influence internationally was had, nevertheless. 

The generally free immigration policies of the nineteenth century 
had a very great bearing upon the development of our country, eco- 
nomically and politically, and established close ties with Europe at the 
same time. I think it is something that is not too frequently appreci- 
ated, how close those ties are. It set an example of peaceful coexist- 
ence for the people of Europe. 

Now I am going to say something in the other direction where an 
example of immigration policy had a harmful effect in our relations 
abroad; that is, in connection with the Exclusion Act, the “Gentle- 
men’s agreement,” and the establishment of the Asiatic Barred Zone. 
That created misunderstanding in the Far East which we are still try- 
ing to live down. 

We today, of course, are committed to removing as rapidly as is 
socially possible without complete upheaval the concept of white 
supremacy from the world. The removal of that is something of 
which I am most eager to see and to see accomplished. On the other 
hand, I think we have to recognize the fact that we cannot proceed 
as if there were no problem in the world socially and economically, 
and we would have to take this into consideration in thinking about 
immigration in the United States. 

It is a tribute that people want to come here in such large numbers. 
{ have spoken to numbers of Europeans in the process of emigrating 
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and people who actually came here, and their preference for the 
United States is noteworthy, I am sure, on account of the many people 
who came to this country. 

Now I think there are two aspects to the question. One is the ques- 
tion of long range to the immigration policy, namely, the way we are 
going to treat people from the foreign countries who wish to migrate 
to our shores, and the question of using immigration policy tempo- 
rarily or not so temporarily as a means of promoting our foreign 
policy objectives. 

It strikes me the quota system has done quite a bit to frustrate our 
policy objective. Certainly Europeans would be made to think more 
of us if there were no such policy. I realize, of course, the historical 
setting in which that policy grew up, and I understand full well that 
one cannot remove historical prejudices overnight. 

On the other hand, I think we are arriving at the day, and I hope 
quickly, at. what might be called European-minded. That is some- 

_thing that is a reality; it has been in the past and we hope it will be 
more inthe future. Itisemerging. There is a common bond between 
all Europeans which eannot be gainsaid. It is not one based on race. 
It is one based on a community of ideas and on a historical cultural 
heritage. 

Now I think as far as the practical workings of the national origins 
quota system over the past 20 years is concerned, they have been noted 
as being unsuccessful in achieving the objective of preserving a pro- 
portion among the immigrants comparable to that existing in our 
country supposedly at the time that the system was put into effect. 
The people Tech the high-quota countries of Western Europe, partic- 
ularly Britain and Ireland, just have not come. 

Now in that connection I did some research work in the Popula- 
tion World Commission Report, 1949, of the British Government, 
and found that they had some interesting things to say. I realize it is 
drawn up against the background of what might be called restrictive 
immigration policy as far as the United Kingdom is concerned. But 
the rest of it is satisfactory immigration, ranged between 65,000 and 
150,000 a year. Now it is an established fact that most of the British 
immigrants will normally tend to gravitate to the Commonwealth 
and not to the United States, no matter how much the kinship between 
Americans and British has been established in past days. 

In view of that fact, the assignment of a quota which we have 
given to Great Britain and North Ireland is not realistic. 

Now we who are endeavoring to aid various European nations have 
to take into account their economic problems, their political prob- 
lems, their attitudes, their psychological reactions toward the situa- 
tions that have confronted them in many of these postwar years, 
and whether we like it or not if we fail to do that it will have re- 
percussions in the pursuit of harmony in this world by us, particularly 
the European portion of it. 

It seems to me on a long-range basis therefore we simply have to 
find ways and means for finding substitutes for national origin system 
as it is written into law at present. It is not an easy task and I recog- 
nize it because I have worked in this for a good while now. 

I am going to make several proposals or possible solutions to the 
problem. One has already been made, namely—well, they are all 
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listed in the statement that has been handed to the Commission. One 
is on the proposal of distributing visas each year. We could re- 
distribute the quotas to the people who are eager to emigrate. Never- 
theless, I think there are obvious limitations to that ey, In the 
first place, it doesn’t remove the national origin system, there it merely 
conceals it, and that is an important fact. Then the ethnics groups 
here in the United States at a given date still remain the way on which 
we made the initial quotas. I am opposed to retaining that at all, 
if it is at all possible. 

I think therefore that we have to find other ways. Namely, we 
could just ignore European boundaries and provided people were 
suitable potential immigrants to our countries, consider them as a 
single species, namely of European mind. From there in it would be 
on a first-come, first-served basis. Now in normal times this would 
probably work out satisfactorily. But I think we have to consider 
some exceptional times. The second method I can see of handling 
it is distributing according to economic needs, foreign policy ob- 
jectives, and the desires for immigration of the peoples in Europe. 
The difficulty of that of course is that you would have to have a body, 
immigration committee or joint committee of Congress or some agency 
of Government designated to perform the rather disagreeable task 
of annually assigning the quotas or visas to the different areas. I 
wouldn’t want to be serving on any such committee. 

The third method I can see as a possible solution is the reassigning 
of the 150,000 or whatever number we would judge, and I would cer- 
tainly think there would be no difficulty of absorbing 250,000 from 
Europe—I think some high figures have been thrown around here 
lately, but anyhow that seems to me to present no difficulties—that 
they could be distributed in proportion to the populations of the 
various countries in Europe. 

Now that would have a significant effect upon the present method 
of distribution. First it would place the emphasis on the other coun- 
tries as well as our own desires of having immigrants from a certain 
area, and it would in that way make sure that there was a line that was 
more realistic. Some of the high quota countries of Western Europe 
would then be cut down, and some of the other countries presently 
quite low on the list would move up, and therefore you would have 
a more equitable distribution. 

Now I am not going to go into that any more, because I think that 
the long range problem has to be studied very carefully and I hope 
that this Commission will come up with a satisfactory suggestion for 
the national origin problem. ' 

The immediate problem in Europe I would like to speak on now. 
Whether or not we effect a change on the long-range policy, we have 
to face the fact that there is an immediate situation. There are cate- 
gories of people and particular groups in Europe who stand greatly in 
need of resettlement in order to promote economic stability on the 
European continent. The categories I have in mind I have listed in 
page 4 of my prepared statement. 

The first is the pipeline, and that was never used because of the DP 
Act passed last December. 

_ The second were not in pipeline but are those who are definitely not 
integrated, or who are unlikely to be so integrated into the economies 
of Germany and Austria. 
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The third one, escapees of recent and present origin, a continuing 
type, a number of whom seek immigration opportunity to the Wester 
Hemisphere, and some of whom certainly can make a contribution to 
the United States at the same time we assist them individually 
Proper treatment of these escapees is of tremendous importance i 
our psychological warfare with Soviet Russia. 

The fourth group that I want to stress is that of unassimilated Ger 
man ethnics, especially the Volksdeutsche who are not at home or 
economically self- -supporting in Germany. It is very important we 
consider this group. It is very easy here to throw around a staggering 
number that would frustrate anyone interested in resettlement. Using 
such exaggerated figures serves no useful purpose. 

I would only emphasize this; that it should be according to families 
and not individuals, because most of these under No. 4 are farm fami 
lies. To prevent undue draining of youthful population from demo- 
graphically weak Western Germany, the emphasis, then, should be 
placed on resettlement of families and not the individual. 

No. 5 category is the refugees and escapees in Trieste or Italy, who 
are in the same plight as those in Germany or Austria. 

No. 6 is repatriates from Africa who have not been assimilated into 
the weakened Italian economy. 

And No. 7, a number of underemployed, or other good potentia! 
emigrants from such areas as the Netherlands, Italy, Greece. All of 
these areas are the victims of either economic disruptment consequent 
to loss of colonies or of civil war and repatriation. 

I am not suggesting the United States take all these people in. But 
we should promote the resettlement of these people in a proportion: ite 
share with other countries of the world. Other countries can partici- 
pate in the resettlement program and it was established at the Brussels 
conference. I think the United States should get behind such a quota. 

Specifically to the United States immigration from Europe, one, 
revision of the national origins quota system to bring it into line with 
European demographic realities, and two, to promote political and 
cultural integration of Europe. This is a matter first for revision of 
permanent immigration law; secondly, by meeting of certain situa- 
tions, by their nature tempor ary, through legislation along the lines 
indicated as desirable in President Truman's message of “March 24, 
1952. 

Through Loth these steps United States foreign policy can be fur- 
thered. There is, however, urgent priority for immediate action with 
regard to meeting the temporary situations, in order to strengthen 
vur psychological strategy during 1953. 

With regard to Asia, I will say something briefly. I was encouraged 
by the fact that race has been removed as a barrier to our country. | 
think it is a significant step on a long-range basis. I also think the 
significance of ‘this step will be gradually appreciated as time goes on. 
It has not been appreciated as yet. The same can be said of the ; assign- 
ment or quotas to all of these countries and the dependent areas. 

In another great area of the world, Africa, the problem still is not 
as acute for a number of reasons, one being that migration is not so 
great. It is an under developed country and very much under- 
populated. 

I think we Americans have to recognize there is such a thing in the 
world and take it into account. I am not happy about the fact, but 
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in this whole question of removing barriers based on race and ethnic 
distinetions, I think there are times when time is of the essence, and 
whether we like it or not it won’t be accomplished overnight. If we 
try to push too hard, we will create the opposite effect of what we are 
trying to accomplish. 

I would like to conclude by saying emphatically that, with regard to 
Europe, Americans have a great responsibility for trying to help 
Europe promote its own political and economic stability within the 
European Continent, and I think that foreign policy can be pursued 
by pushing the special action that has been urged by President Tru- 
man in his message of March 24, 1952, along with the long-term 
objectives. I do not think, however, that the special action should be 
imperiled by tying it up in package arrangement. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you think it ought to be treated separately ? 

Father Grppons. Yes; I do. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Father. We appreciate the 
time and effort that you have put into making that statement. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Solomon Dingol. 


STATEMENT OF SOLOMON DINGOL, ANDREW VALUCHEK, AND 
EDGAR L. TRIER, REPRESENTING THE COMMITTEE OF EDITORS 
OF AMERICAN FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 


Dr. Drxcon. I am Solomon Dingol, editor of The Day, a Jewish 
nublication. Iam accompanied by Andrew Valuchek, editor of New 
Vorksky Dennik and New Yorksky Listy, Czechoslovakian papers; 
and Edgar L. Trier, editor of France Amerique,a French paper. We 
are here as representatives of the Committee of Editors of American 
Foreign-Language Newspapers, representing 18 newspapers in 12 
languages. My address is 100 Grand Concourse, Bronx, New York, 
N.Y. 

We have a joint prepared statement which I will read, if I may. 

The Cuatrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Dineou. Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, we, editors 
of American newspapers published in foreign languages in this 
country, loyal citizens of the United States, conscious of the traditions 
of liberty of our beloved country and aware of the feelings, the think- 
ing, the philosophies of our foreign groups in this country and abroad, 
appreciate the opportunity to present this statement to you on our 
country’s immigration policy. 

We feel that we can speak with authority on the distressing effect 
of the restrictive and discriminatory immigration policy of the United 
States on the peoples abroad who look to us for enlightened leader- 
ship and equality of treatment for all races and nationalities. 

We make this statement in the realization that a change in our 
immigration policy is necessary to keep faith with our friends and to 
maintain our leadership in the free world. We believe that— 

1. The quota provisions under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (known as the McCarran Act) are contradictory and defeat their 
own purposes. 

The law provides for the annual admission of 154,657 immigrants to 
the United States. During the past two decades no such number has 
been admitted in any one year. During some years we have received 
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less than half of that number. Despite this, the McCarran Act does 
not charge the 400,000 displaced persons admitted to the United States 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 against the deficiencies of the 
previous years, but instead mortgages the future quotas of every coun- 
try in which the displaced persons were born. The new immigration 
law requires that 50 percent of the immigrants who were admitted to 
the United States during the past 4 years under the Displaced Persons 
Act should be charged against the quotas of the countries of their 
national origin. This means that the meager quotas of countries like 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and many others which suffered most from 
Nazi oppression and are now under Communist domination, will be 
cut in half. These countries will not be able to make use of their full 
quotas for many years to come and in many cases for as long as 50 
years, or even more. 

A vast number of freedom-loving people in totalitarian countries are 
now working for the liberation Sf their lands. Their lives are in 
constant danger. In fairness to them, and by way of encouragement, 
they should be given a chance to come to the United States at least 
within the full quotas of their respective countries. 

2. It has been significantly pointed out by social scientists that the 
national-or igin theory, on which our quota law was based, is unsound. 
We submit that it is also undemocratic and unrealistic. Political 
and economic conditions in many countries have undergone changes 
since the quota law of 1924 went into effect. It is therefore inadvis. 
able and unrealistic to base admissions to the United States, in the 
vear 1952, on situations and conditions that prevailed in 1924. May 
we respectfully suggest that, if our quota law must remain on the 


statute books, a new basis of allocation of quotas be established, more 
in line with the present conditions in foreign countries and in the best 
a of the United States. 


. The new immigration law creates two classes of citizenship. The 
wine alized citizen does no longer enjoy the same rights and protection 
under the law which is accorded to the native-born American. Our 
country always prided itself on being a country of equitable laws. 
“Equal justice to all” was one of the highest and most cherished 
principles of Americanism. Are we going to forsake our traditional 
concepts ? 

4. The new immigration law makes the gesture of opening our doors 
to immigrants from Asiatic countries for the purpose of improving our 
relations with those countries. It is our considered opinion that this 
provision will not only fail to improve our relations but will, on the 
contrary, rather militate against us in that respect. What will the 
anti-Communists among the 400 million Chinese think of their allo- 

cated annual quota of “only 100 immigrants to the United States! 
What will the 300 million Indians think of our admission of 100 of 
their nationals annually? They will consider such “generosity” a 
mockery and an insult. Think what it means to loyal freedom-lovi ing 
Chinese who want to escape from present Communist domination, or 
to other friendly Asiatics whom we want to enlist in the fight against 
communism in their own countries, and their reaction to our present 
immigration law. The McCarran Act, instead of repudiating the 
philosophy of racism, actually accentuates it. 
The effect of the new immigration law on foreign countries is, in 
our opinion, devastating. The free world which ‘looked upon the 
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United States as a big brother and generous friend is disillusioned. 
It is outraged not only by the restrictions in immigration and by the 
mortgaging of meager quotas but more so by the spirit of the McCarran 
Act, which considers every immigrant a potential criminal and looks 
upon every alien with suspicion after his admission to the country. 
People abroad who regard the United States as the leader of the free 
world are bitterly disappointed. 

6. The new immigration law plays directly into the hands of the 
Communist propagandists. Some foreign newspapers take the stand 
that our devotion to freedom and equality is mere lip service. This 
has been the tenor of editorials not only in the Communist press but 
also in some democratic foreign newspapers in countries which have 
been traditionally friendly to the United States. It is a fact that 
before the McCarran Act was passed many more anti-Communist 
leaders made efforts to escape from their Communist-dominated 
native countries than is the case today. 

In the present struggle between the totalitarian and the free world, 
it is, we submit, our duty to provide refuge for political escapees and 
for all those who are willing to join us in our fight for freedom. 

The history of our country is a history of immigration. Immi- 
grants from nearly every country in the world have contributed to 
our growth and present strength. 

Our immigration laws must be liberalized. They must become more 
humane and more realistic to satisfy our own needs and the needs of 
our friends abroad. 

The Crarrman. We appreciate your courtesy in coming here and 
expressing your views. 

Dr. J. Rice Gibbs is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF J. RICE GIBBS, CHAIRMAN OF THE IMMIGRATION 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY, INC. 


Dr. Grers. I am Dr. J. Rice Gibbs, 140 East Fiftieth Street, New 
York, N. Y. I represent the American Defense Society, Inc., 255 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and I am chairman of the immigra- 
tion committee of that organization. 

[ have a prepared statement which I should like to read. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so, 

Dr. Gress. Gentlemen of the Immigration Commission, the Con- 
gress of the United States recently passed an immigration law that 
was drawn up after 5 years of intense study, debate, committee hear- 
ings, and deliberation. This law was passed by Congress, vetoed by 
the President, and then passed over his veto. This was not a partisan 
measure and was not drawn to favor any special group but was sup- 
posed to be and is for the best interest of the citizens of the United 
States. I came into this room yesterday to listen to the arguments 
for and against the bill as it now is. As I sat here and listened to 
those who want to open our shores to immigrants from all over the 
world, I wondered whether they were speaking for the good of the 
United States or for only the special race of the speaker. 

The law as it now stands seems to us of the American Defense 
Society to be fair and just. It not only limits the number of persons 
who may enter the United States within a certain period but also 
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provides means of screening those who seek entrance so as to keep out 
undesirables. It also provides that those who came here or are here 
and cannot adapt themselves to our way of living and commit crimina!| 
acts against our Government and laws may be tried for their crimes 
and if found guilty may be deported even if they have become citizens. 
This deportation act is a just one and really should be applied to some 
who have been born here. 

Too many of our colleges and universities have given professorships 
to recent immigrants who claim to have superior knowledge and are 
allowed to teach their ideological learnings to the youth of our coun- 
try. We don’t need these so-called intellectuals of Europe to come here 
and teach us how to run our country or do we need them in the pro- 
fessions or in the sciences. When we need brains we can find them 
here, and initiative progression is one of our specialties. Russia says 
she has invented everything, but we are a young country; so, give us 
time and we will catch up to them without the use of spies. 

We also have here a number of foreign-born labor leaders, most of 
whom seem to favor the Marxist theory. These we could deport witli- 
out the labor unions losing prestige by a change of leadership. 

We do not believe that the letting down of the bars to larger immi- 
gration quotas is in the interest of our American society. We have 
seen in the last few years an attempt to break down our traditional 
form of government by Presidential decrees and by a bureaucratic 
form of government into a socialistic state brought upon us by mi- 
nority pressure groups who want either to take over our government, 
force us into economic difficulties, subject us to foreign rule or into 
international entanglements. We do not feel that these groups have 
the welfare of the United States at heart but want us to get into a 
world federation. 

We have taken our share of refugees—maybe as many as 2 million— 
legally and illegally. In the meantime we do not seem to have recog- 
nized that right here in the United States we have displaced persons 
who do not have decent homes or schools to which they can send their 
children. 

It has been said that the population of the United States would 
decline rapidly if we stopped immigration, but youth is marrying 
young and the evidence is at hand to show us that we do not need 
worry but we must keep our country free of the wrong kind of “isms” 
so they will have a free country to live in. 

The American Defense Society believes we had some influence in 
forming the present immigration laws and hope they will remain 
in force for as many years as the laws they supersede. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Dr. Gibbs. 

Monsignor Burant? 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. FELIKS F. BURANT, PRESIDENT 
OF THE POLISH IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE 


Monsignor Burant. I am Msgr. Feliks F. Burant, president of the 
Polish Immigration Committee, 25 St. Marks Place, New York, N. Y. 
I am testifying in behalf of the committee and have a statement whivh 
I would like to read. 

The Crarmman. The Commission will be pleased to hear your views. 

Monsignor Burant. Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s 
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Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, in the first place, I 
am very grateful to the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization for having invited me to today’s session and thus giving 
me the opportunity to make a few observations on so vital a subject 
as the problem of our immigration legislation. 

I would like to state at the outset that I am neither a lawyer nor do I 
consider myself an expert on the complex regulations of immigrant 
legislation. However, I do know its practical application with regard 
to a multitude of concrete human affairs with which I come in contact 
almost daily. Precisely this permits me to observe the lights and 
shadows of our immigration maze. I believe that for the Commis- 
sion, if it wishes to gain a complete picture, not only the arguments of 
specialists and lawyers are of importance but, in at least equal measure, 
the opinions of persons and organizations which have a wealth of 
experience in carrying out probably one of the most humanitarian 
missions, namely, that of opening the doors of our free country for the 
unfortunate, oppressed, homeless, for people without a country but 
faithful to the principles of our western civilization in whose behalf 
they did not hesitate to risk lives and property. 

The organization over which I have the honor to preside has over 
the last few years secured assurances for almost 22,000 displaced 
persons, former Polish soldiers in Great Britain, and so-called out-of- 
zone refugees. In addition, we help in the immigration of many 
quota immigrants from various countries. A special field of the work 
of our committee is the care for Polish sailors who for purely political 
reasons had jumped their ships which are now controlled by the Com- 
munist regime imposed on Poland by Moscow. ‘To this should be 
added the help which we extend to people deserving protection who 
are kept in Ellis Island and who are threatened with deportation from 
this country. 

The two latter fields of our work—that is, the care over Polish 
sailors and refugees on Ellis Island—provide us with extremely hard 
experiences and at the same time throw a glaring light on the back- 
ground and spirit of our immigration laws. 

If I may begin my comments with a general remark, I must say 
that our immigration laws do not keep pace with the great changes 
that life and the course of world events carry with them, but, on the 
contrary, shows dangerous tendencies of isolation from what the world 
situation demands from us and, even worse, from all those great 
traditions and principles on which the greatness of our country was 
built. 

In my opinion, the immigration law which daily affects thousands 
of people all over the world must. be in keeping with the principles 
which we proclaim at home and which our propaganda set-up 
transmits to the rest of the world as a contrast to the Communist 
enslavement of man. It is beyond my understanding that our Depart- 
ment of State should strive to win the confidence and the friendship 
of the oppressed and free peoples of the world and prestige among 
them, while at the same time our immigration regulations and pro- 
cedure manifest a narrow and incomprehensible misunderstanding. 

_ In spite of the fact that my parents and grandparents were born 
in this country and that consequently I may consider myself a “native” 
American in accordance with the new immigration law, nevertheless 
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I cannot accept the philosophy that thanks to this fact I am entitled to 
greater privileges than a refugee who had come here a few years ago, 
and after years of prisons and concentration ‘amps defend today my 
country which is already also his. 

Let us imagine that, to his misfortune, some years after his return 
from the front he would become a so-called public charge. He will 
then live in constant fear of deportation, which according to our new 
immigration law threatens him at least theoretically. 

I also cannot understand how it is that for instance an Englishman 
or Irishman who live peacefully in their countries, if they wish to 
emigrate to the United States, will obtain immigration in a month’s 
time while a Pole, a Czech, an Estonian, or some other refugee, who 
fought against the Hitler or Stalin occupation at the greatest risk to 
his life and even managed to escape from behind the iron curtain, will 
be rewarded by the west by confinement in a camp and the hope of 
finding asylum in our country in four, five, or even more years. 

As an American, I confess that I am amazed when last year in 
August I applied in turn to all responsible agencies in Washington 
with the request that asylum be granted to 12 heroic Polish sailors who 
had overpowered the crew of a warship together with the Soviet officers 
on board of the ship on the high seas and subsequently reached Sweden 
where they received asylum. However, these brave boys did not feel 
safe in Sweden on account of the numerous agents of the Warsaw 
regime and turned to my committee to help them in coming to this 
country. Leaving aside the propaganda value which their entry 
would have had for our country and how much this would have 
strengthened the faith of millions of people behind the iron curtain 
that we do what we preach, we were told that they should register 
on the quota and wait. However, those boys did not have the patience 
that we demanded from them and after a few weeks received visas 
from the Canadian Government, and even free passage. This one 
example is a proof how incapable our immigration law is of meeting 
any emergency situations, how rigid regulations plus the sreponder- 
ance of the bureaucratic-administrative “machinery are unable to sup- 
port the principles and directions of our foreign ‘policy. It appears 
that it is easier to bring in a few hundred sheepherders from Spain 
to Nevada than a dozen real heroes in the struggle for those principles 
in the name of which we pay billions of dollars in taxes and for which 
our best sons are shedding or are ready to shed their blood. 

And here I come to one of the greatest defects in our present as 
well as forthcoming immigration law. The existing quota system does 
not at all correspond to the present conditions and needs, but it is 
a perpetuation and discrimination against the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe. Accepting the year 1890 as the basis, it is formed 
on a tendentious and artificial estimate, because the main wave of im- 
migrants from the countries of East-Central Europe came principally 
after that date. But, even leaving aside this historical and statistical 
consideration, no one will deny that precisely these countries are today 
the greatest producers of refugees, scattered families and homeless 
people. 

The conclusion, therefore, is very simple: Either the whole anti- 
quated quota system should be thoroughly revised or the Department 
of State should be authorized to utilize, depending on the’ situation 
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and real needs, the unused quotas of western and northern European 
countries. 

Another concrete aspect of the law to which I wish to draw your 
attention is the far-reaching aggravation with regard to deportation. 
Let me state in advance that I am not concerned with the fate of peo- 
ple who are in the service of a foreign, hostile — er. They should be 
sent back to where their loyalty lies, of course their guilt being proved. 
But I am concerned about innocent victims, people who w: ander over 

‘arious countries and who sometimes knock at our door asking that 
it be opened so that they might begin to lead decent, human lives. 

It is best to use facts. Three and a half years ago more than 100 

Polish sailors left their ships because many were tlirez atened with arrest 
and moreover one of the ships had been sold to the Soviets; our press 
and radio gave this fact much well-deserved publicity. It would again 
seem that such people, at a time when we wage psychological warfare 
with the masters of the Kremlin, are needed and deserved asylum. 
It is true that so far none of them were deported, but not more than 
two or three have their stay legalized. The rest live in constant fear 
and cannot overcome the complexities of the immigration procedures. 
Many were rejected by the hearing officers for they said the truth; 
they told the truth : That, leaving the ship, they had the intention of 
seeking asylum in this country. The law enabling them to legalize 
their stay excludes such a possibility. A series of appeals begin and 
they now say that leaving the Communist ship they had no intention 
of remaining in this country ; if they said they intended to stay here, 
they were not eligible. Indeed our laws are sometimes strange and 
complicated. 

Our immigration law should emphatically distinguish between 
political refugees who have no place to return to exc cept to prison, 
from those who are not victims of war and all its consequences and 
simply seek adventure. Then it will not be necessary to resort to 

various tricks to save people who instead of being kept for months 
at Ellis Island would enjoy the fruits of our democracy and propa- 
gate our way of life. 

According to the new law, the hearing officer has power over the 
alien’s life and death. Actually he is the person who ultimately makes 
the decision; he is the same case investigator, prosecutor, and judge. 
I think this is a bit too much for one person. It is unfair to an alien 
who might be the subject of deportation proceedings that, outside an 
appeal from one to another administrative instance, he has no recourse 
to an independent statutory board of a judicial character which 
would be empowered to issue final decisions in such extremely im- 
portant matters as deportations. 

The new law goes even further. I think it is the first time in our 
history that aliens may be deported without a hearing. I have in 
mind the stowaways who again must be treated quite differently if 
they are citizens of free countries than if their home and family are 
in the Soviet- occupied countries. 

Knowing the situation behind the iron curtain, we should rather 
accept a definite rule whereby no one except the Communists or fel- 
low travelers be deported to their original countries. All others, how- 
ever, from these unfortunate lands, should be granted an asylum 
regardless of the way they have reached our shores. This ought to be 
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one of the guiding principles in our policy instead of leaving a de- 
cision of deportation to individual immigration officers. 

I strongly believe that refugees who return to Poland and other 
nations behind the iron curtain, at the present time, have reasonable 
grounds to fear persecution. 

The present Polish regime shows a general attitude that everyone 
who comes from the west is a spy. This is the same state of mind that 
prevails in Soviet Russia. 

Those persons who during the last World War lived in the west are 
especially kept under supervision. Their whereabouts are closely 
watched by the state police, and there are quite a few reasonable hints 
that in case of war all those would be put in concentration camps. 

The new law which requires every Po fe to be in possession of special 
documents gives choreinah proof of this attitude. 

In order to obtain tn documents, one must complete a very long 
and complicated questionnaire which especially requires details of 
one’s stay in the west. 

Among others there are questions as follow : 

Why did you not return to Poland immediately after the war at the 
first occasion ¢ 

Names of organizations and persons with whom you had contact 
during your stay outside of Poland. 

This is clear proof that if any one of the refugees who were in the 
west are not yet in a slave-labor camp, they are under constant fear 
that at any time whatsoever they might be persecuted because of their 
potential risk to the Communist structure. 

The campaign of hate which is presently being conducted against 
the United States speaks for itself. 

Our immigration law in order to meet pressures of our times should 
be more flexible and free of guidance of heartless routine. 

Recently we had a very unpleasant case in which again the lack of 

. proper regulation did not permit us to help an unhappy Polish 
rehusen soldier. A few years ago he came from Germany to Venezuela 
because he simply had no other possibility. As a result of the bad 
climate he decided to leave that country and after obtaining a Canadian 
visa he bought for his hard-earned savings an airplane ticket and flew 
to Montreal. At the airport the Canadian health commission found 
that he had contracted tropical malaria and he was refused permission 
to land. The airline took him back and kept him under guard in a 
New York hotel because the immigration authorities said he was not 
their concern since he was only in transit. Finally the line put him 
on a plane but Venezuela also did not accept him. Consequently, he 
was returned to New York and put on Ellis Island and before anyone 
learned about this case (officially to this day no Polish American 
organization has been notified) the immigration authorities sent him 
hastily to ¢ rermany. The result isclear. The American airline paid 
some $2,000. After years of hardship the soldier was returned to the 
country where he had been taken prisoner by the Nazis 13 years ago. 
Perhaps he will feel resentment against Canada, but I am ‘concerned 
with what he thinks about this country, what goes on in his heart. 
Could no place for him be found in our country ¢ If poor Norway 
could take a few dozen blind, could not we give shelter to one victim 
of malaria? What will this man be saying about us? About our 
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human approach and our gratitude for loyal allies. Our immigration 
law must pay greater attention to the value of human lives if we want 
people all over the world to believe that the individual actually means 
something in our civilization. 

Summing up I feel that a revision of our immigration laws is again 
most important and timely. 

After these general remarks concerning our immigration laws let 
me submit a few concrete suggestions with regard to the current and 
most pressing immigration needs of Polish refugees. I apologize for 
limiting myself only to my national group, but this is a field with 
which I am most familiar. I also believe that in preparing the Com- 
mission’s general report these few demands may be helpful in giving a 
full outline of the most pressing immigration needs as far as refugees 
are concerned. 

Under the existing immigration laws, the Polish quota is 6,524 out 
of the annual quota of 153,000 immigrants to the United States. Under 
the terms of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, the Poles admitted 
under said act—like others—will be subtracted from future Polish 
quotas. Thus the Polish quota is mortgaged 50 percent until 1999. 
This is completely unreal and tragic, since the refugees from Com- 
munist tyranny are thus barred from entering the United States. 

The provisions of 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, 
which intends to bring some relief to the problem, for the so-called 
out-of-zone refugees, fails entirely in its purpose because of the meager 
number of available visas. 

The following groups of Polish refugees should, as soon as possible, 
be given the opportunity of emigrating to the United States as non- 
quota immigrants : 

1. Fifteen thousand more displaced persons who are still living in 
Germany and were covered by the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, 
but who did not succeed in emigrating to the United States, because 
they did not obtain visas before January 1, 1952, or were unable to 
get assurance in time to meet the deadline of July 31, 1951. 

The total number of Polish refugees is about 50,000. 

The health screening of those people should be a little more humane. 
I do not think that it is justified to look with such precision for spots 
on the lungs of people who suffer without any guilt of their own and 
who in conditions of normal life could recover their health. A man 
who on orders or inspiration of the west committed sabotage against 
Hitler or Stalin regime should be permitted to have even several spots 
on his lungs. 

2. Seven thousand ex-Polish soldiers from Great Britain, who were 
deprived of the privilege of the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, 
merely because they did not register before June 16, 1950, out of 18,000 
visas allocated to this category under said act, only approximately 
11,000 were profited from. In view of this, we believe that this sug- 
gestion will not be in any way a disregard of the intention of last 
Congress, concerning the admittance to the United States of these 
18,000 ex-Polsh solders, who fought so bravely and gallantly in the 
last war, as expressed in the aforesaid act. 

3. Five thousand Polish refugees scattered in different countries 
who escaped from Poland after May 1945. The definition of refu- 
gees as usually given should be changed to exclude the condition “who 
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has not been firmly resettled.” Our experience shows that it is al- 
most impossible to determine who is firmly resettled except in those 
cases where the refugee-resident in the foreign country has applied for 
citizenship in that country. The use of the above phrase in actual 
practice makes it almost mandatory that the American consul use his 
own discretion in determining the question. 

All the three above-mentioned groups as people who in their vast 
maJority have no relatives in this country should be permitted entry 
on the basis of assurances, as was the case according to the Displaced 
Persons Act. These people would not be able to obtain affidavits in 
view of the much more complicated character of that document. 

My experience in the field of immigration and resettlement with 
the Polish element has been very gratifying and pleasing. Indeed, 
the United States has benefited from the skills, abilities, and culture 
of the new immigrants. Many of them are now fighting in the United 
States Army in Korea and are giving an excellent account of them- 
selves as American soldiers. 

We, therefore, feel that the Poles, like other refugees, merit your 
careful and serious consideration. Whatever you accomplish here 
will indeed reach the enslaved people there and I hope your final re- 
port will demonstrate to them that they have not been entirely for- 
gotten. 

I believe the good-neighbor and the open-door policy will pre- 
vail over a policy cutting us off from the rest of the world. Let those 
who want to erect a Chinese wall to keep out new immigrants remem- 
ber that from a people of 4 million we have become in not quite 200 
years a nation of 150 million. We owe this to the steady influx of 
millions of valuable and industrious immigrants devoted to our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission I respectfully sub- 
mit for your serious consideration these general suggestions and I 
hope that they will be of some help to your noble endeavor. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Monsignor. The Commission appre- 
ciates the time and effort that you have put into that very interesting 
pa er. 

Reread Burant. Thank you. 


The Cuamman. Mr. Edward Hong. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD HONG, REPRESENTING THE CHINESE 
CONSOLIDATED BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY 
GILBERT B. MOY 


Mr. Hone. T am Edward Hong, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
I am accompanied by Mr. Gilbert B. Moy, and together we are appear- 
ing in behalf of the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association, 
located at 16 Mott Street, New York City. The association represents 
the total of 65 family associations, representing all of the Chinese in 
the New York area and on the eastern seaboard. The Chinese Con- 
solidated Benevolent Association is also associated with many other 
branches located all over the United States. 

I know the hour is getting late, and I thank the Chairman and the 
members of the Commission for the privilege to just say a few words 
for the record. I wish to have an opportunity to prepare a written 
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document for the consideration of the Commission; in view of the 
fact that I didn’t know I was going to speak for the association, I 
was unable to prepare a written statement at this time. However, the 
few matters to which I would like to call the attention of the Com- 
mission at this time are with respect to the McCarran Act as it now 
affects the Chinese; and, also, immigration proceedings. Now, my 
experience and my knowledge is of the way that it is handled here in 
the New York area; I believe it also is being handled in the same man- 
ner in San Francisco—those being the two principal ports where the 
Chinese immigrants come in, and also where the Chinese are more or 
less of the greatest concentration, and, therefore, most of the deporta- 
tion cases are also being handled in those two districts. 

Now, with respect to deportation hearings, the Government has 
been operating on the projected McCarran Act, which I do believe 
places a great hardship on the Chinese. There aren’t too many of 
those cases, I think probably at the most it would be under 5,000 
eases, and the majority of them deal with Chinese seamen who have 
been seamen most of their lives. After 10 or 15 years of service at 
sea, they have chosen a place to stay, so they pick the United States, 
and the reason they pick this place is the fact that there is the greatest 
concentration of Chinese overseas here in the United States, outside of 
the Malayan and the Indochina area. 

Now in this area, the Chinese who were here before have established 
businesses which require the help of these seamen, and those people 
who have illegally come to the United States. There is no replenish- 
ment of this supply of help. I think for the benefit of the Chinese 
citizens who are here, who operate legitimate businesses, these im- 
migrants who are here illegally should be given suspension of de- 
portation to help out the economic need. I think there is at the present 
time a shortage of help, especially in the restaurant business. So 
much for the deportation and suspension procedures. I think it re- 
quires a little further study and I will try to elaborate on this point 
in my written document to the Commission. 

The other pressing point at this time is the handling of Chinese 
immigrants to the United States. In San Francisco, as well as in 
New York, although we have more or less removed the exclusion law 
and special treatment of the Chinese, I don’t think in actual practice 
they have; the entire old procedure has still taken place. And al- 
though on many, many occasions these Chinese immigrants, like non- 
quota visa cases, or wives of American citizens—these wives are being 
held on Ellis Island for 3 or 4 weeks before a hearing is given; some- 
times even longer, as much as 3 or 4 months. I don’t think that the 
amount of fraud in those cases is too prevalent. I don’t think as a 
rule that they should be held for such a long procedure. I think these 
procedures should be studied into and should be expedited, especially 
in cases with a marriage certificate. 

The Caatrrman. What did you mean when you said that you did 
not think that “the amount of fraud in those cases is too prevalent”? 

Mr. Hone. I think there are cases—it is not prevalent in the Chinese 
cases—it is prevalent to all the immigration cases. In respect to fraud, 
it is not a question that these people want to perpetrate a fraud against 
the United States. I think the immigration laws are being discrimi- 
natory and so hard on the immigrants that it forces them to perpe- 
trate fraud against the American Government. 
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But I think if we realize the humanity of the situation we wouldn’t 
have so much fraud. Now, for instance, where there are fraudulent 
cases, the reason why people go into the fraud is because a person ot 
Chinese ancestry had been here for a period over 20 years, and it takes 
a long time before he goes through any suspension proceeding, or ad- 
justs statutes. Prior to 1943, the repeal of the Exclusion Act, they 
could not be naturalized, they couldn't integrate themselves in the 
community. After all, they are only human—they would like to 
have their wives; they would like to have their family here. That’s 
‘the only reason they would do that. 

I think the number of Chinese people who come here to the United 
States, who come in as illegal aliens, and who try to come onto the 
shores of the United States are those that have relatives, and resident 
aliens of Chinese ancestry here in the United States who have estab- 
lished themselves who would like to have them here to help them out 
in their business. I don’t think there is wholesale immigration oi 
Chinese into the United States. 

The CruatrMan. We will be glad to consider any document that 
you care to file. We are going to San Francisco ourselves, and per- 
haps people out there will tell us more of the situation there that you 
might not know about here. We would like to have whatever infor- 
mation you can give us for our file just as soon as you can send it in. 

Mr. Hone. Yes, sir. 

Before closing, I would like to add one more point to the question 
of immigration and naturalization. I agree heartily with the previous 
witnesses who have testified here as to the revision of the immigration 
quota system. I believe the national origins method is outdated and 
does not fit into the present day where people travel all over the world 
in a very short space of time, and people just have to more or less 
trade with each other, and I do believe that we should have a good- 
neighbor policy. 

I think the Chinese people here, those who have been here in the 
United States, have integrated into the community despite great hard- 
ship, great pressures from all over. They have won the respect and 
the friendship of all those that they come in contact with. 

T thank the Commission very much. 

The CuatrMANn. How long have you been here ? 

Mr. Hone. I have been here since 1923, sir. I was 9 years old when 
I came over. I lived in a small town known as Danville, Ill., and I 
was brought up there, and I obtained my education at the University 
of Illinois. I believe Your Honor had the privilege of witnessing my 
admission to the bar of the Supreme Court of the United States last 
year when Mr. Irving Geiger made the motion. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Mr. Hone. I will submit my written statement later. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Walter Brunberg. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER BRUNBERG, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
ACTING PRESIDENT, ESTONIAN AID, INC. 


Mr. Brunnerc. I am Walter Brunberg, 53 Coolidge Street, Marl- 
boro, N. Y. I am representing Estonian Aid, Inc., 22 East Seven- 
teenth Street, New York, of which I am vice president and at the 
present time acting president. 
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I have a prepared statement I would like to have inserted in the 
records, and I would like to explain the high lights of it. 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Mr. Walter 
Brunberg in behalf of Estonian Aid, Inc.: ) 


Speaking of immigration with reference to the Estonian applicants, the 
United States’ gates are almost entirely closed. Only 58 visas annually 
are available for Estonian immigrants, because half of the Estonian quota 
of 116 a year has been mortgaged ahead through the year 2146. 

In view of an entirely new international situation in Europe, caused by 
World War II and the totalitarian regimes a continuing allocation of immi- 
cration quotas only on the basis of the composition of the population in the 
United States in 1920 seems to us hardly justifiable. 

In wide areas nations have been shifted from their native lands, and mil- 
lions of industrious people of good moral character who hitherto had never 
thought of emigration are now in need of new homes. On the other hand, 
we Americans need them. They are the same Europeans whose forefathers 
once built this country and its culture, and even today they would have much 
to contribute to America, if admitted. 

As to the Estonian quota on the basis of the official United States Census 
of 1920, this census did not show the real number of Estonians in this country 
for the following reasons: 

(1) Most of the Estonians who immigrated before the First World War 
were listed as Russians, because Estonia was at that time under the rule 
ot Russia. Availing themselves of the similarity between the Estonian and 
Finnish languages, they often had themselves inscribed also as being of Fin- 
nish nationality; (2) Even a classification on the basis of the mother tongue 
vas not a sure identification. The greater part of the early Estonian immi- 
grants were seamen. They often married non-Estonian women and adopted 
the language of their wives at home. 

The small Estonian quota and its mortgaging against the DP Act is not 
concordant with the needs and interests of the United States, as there are 
many highly qualified specialists, professionals, and skilled workers among 
the Estonians abroad. 

Under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, a little more than 
10,000 Estonians have already been resettled in this country. We have come 
to know them as industrious, intelligent, and clean people. They have made 
good carpenters, hospital workers, domestics, factory hands, farmers, drafts- 
men, engineers, physicians, etc. The fact that they are well educated and 
that about half of them are high school or college graduates has not done 
any harm to our country. We have thousands of refugees with college de- 
grees working as plain laborers, and they are doing well. We feel that they 
are valuable assets to our country. 

On the other hand, there are approximately 30,000 Estonian refuzees still 
in Western Europe, many of them looking longingly toward this free coun- 
try of ours. Their own homeland on the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea, small 
but progressive, is now under Soviet occupation. Its incorporation into the 
Soviet Union has not been recognized by our Government. According to avail- 
able information an estimated 10-20 percent of the population of Estonia have 
been killed or deported by the invaders, and new settlers from Russia and Asia 
have been brought in. This genocide is going on year after year in the Baltic 
States, and the 30,000 Estonian refugees in the Western European countries 
have no way back. 

As a codesigner of this tragic situation in postwar Europe (the Communists 
occupied Estonia in 1944 without indirect assistance), our country has some 
responsibilities toward these helpless people and victims of Soviet tyranny. If 
we can no longer help those who were enslaved, with our support, by the Soviet 
Union, we still can do something for the escapees. The admission of these 
refugees into the United States is not only our moral obligation, but would also 
be within our own national interests. 

The DP Act of 1948, as amended, was a special measure, designed to ease 
the situation in overcrowed IRO refugee camps of three particular countries: 
Germany, Austria, and Italy. It excluded refugees residing in other European 
countries. Among those excluded were all the industrious young men and women 
who in 1946 and 1947 moved from Germany to England, Belgium, France, etc., 
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on the basis of temporary employment contracts, after having been assured by 
the authorities that they may keep their DP status and become eligible for immi- 
gration to overseas later on—which promises unfortunately were not kept. 
Having been classified as “permanently resettled” they were not granted admis- 
sion into our country under the DP Act of 1948, and a very large number of 
families were broken up, when those who were left behind in Germany came 
here, while the refugees in England and other countries were held ineligible, 
even though they included spouses, parents, and children of those going from 
Germany to the United States. 

The 1948 DP Act excluded also the more than 30,000 courageous Balts who 
fled to Sweden in small boats but who do not feel themselves safe there, due to 
the proximity of the Soviet border. Fifteen small boats from among this group, 
bearing loads of these twentieth century Estonian Vikings already have nosed 
even into American harbors, fleeing the menace of the Red imperialism. Quite 
a number of Latvians and Lithuanians have done the same, and we were happy 
and proud of our HKighty-second Congress when it passed a special act, Public 
Law 655, granting all these Vikings the right to stay in this country, despite the 
restrictions of the general immigration laws. 

In addition there are thousands of other European refugee-applicants for 
permanent residence here, living in our country already for years, but unable to 
acquire citizenship because their immigration status has not been fully clarified. 
Regardless of highest character qualities and of their technical or professional 
skills and intelligence, regardless of their unquestionable opposition to com- 
munism, there is only one way of treating these cases under our present legisla- 
tion, deportation. 

According to section 4 of the DP Act of 1948, a number of refugees already 
in the United States were given opportunity to make application for permanent 
residence if they had entered this country prior to April 1, 1948. Recently the 
first list of such persons was approved by the Congress (conference report to 
accompany H. Con. Res. 101, July 2, 1952). On this list, a considerable number 
of cases, previously recommended for approval by the Commissioner of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, by the Attorney General and by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, were deleted—presumably partly because of their entry after the 
April 1948 deadline. Last week some of these persons received orders to leave 
the United States within 60 days. Yet, they have been enjoying the hospitality 
of this country for a long time, have become our good neighbors and have 
started new useful lives here. 

In view of the above we feel that our present immigration policy should be 
revised and liberalized, in order to meet our national interests and our interna- 
tional moral obligations. 

(1) Without going into criticism about the question of national quotas in 
principle we are respectfully asking for a reconsideration of the future quota 
numbers, which should not be allocated only on the basis of our census of 1920. 

(2) We are especially in favor of having the principle of pooling unused 
quotas incorporated into a revised new law, to the effect that quota numbers 
which were available for some quota area in Europe and which remained un- 
used shall not be canceled but shall be made available for the use of applicants 
from other European countries (preferably from the countries of eastern and 
central Europe which are now enslaved by Communist rulers). 

(3) We respectfully urge that quota deductions as established by the dis- 
placed persons law be canceled, or at least postponed until January 1, 1962. 

(4) Realizing that the nonquota admission of ministers of religion, scientists, 
professors, research assistants and other specialists, as provided in our previous 
immigration law, is of great importance to America, we advocate the restoration 
of nonquota status for this class of immigrants. 

(5) We also believe that a new emergency legislation for a selective admission 
of refugees and migrants from overpopulated areas in Europe is urgently needed. 

(6) In this legislation the admission of refugees should not be limited only to 
German, Austria, and Italy, but should also include refugees temporarily re- 
siding in the United Kingdom, Belgium, France, Denmark, Sweden, and some 
other countries, which were not covered by the DP Act of 1948. 

(7) Preference should be given to those refugees which have been separated 
from their families. If one or more members of their families are now residing 
in the United States, such refugees should be admitted even from countries 
outside of Europe. 

(8) Realizing that the expenses for old and sick immigrants would be largely 
compensated by the contribution to our country of their fellow countrymen, the 
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working refugee-immigrants, we believe that also the persons who may have the 
by tuberculosis or other sicknesses through hardship of war and exile, should be 
mi- treated from a more humanitarian viewpoint. Families which were separated 
pt. under the displaced persons law by reason of the health condition of one mem- 
lis- ber of the family, should be reunited. 
of (9) We also think that refugees residing now in the United States should 
me be given an opportunity to remain in this country, by including in this emergency 
ble, legislation a paragraph similar to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 
r Mr. Brunsere. First of all, I would like to thank you members of 
vho the Commission for giving us an opportunity to testify and express 
» to our ideas on this new legislation which has been passed in Congress. 
up, Our ideas are more thoroughly explained in our statement, but [ am 
m only going to limit myself to the highlights of our statement. First 
ppy of all, we are not opposed to the principle of national quotas, because 
blic we believe that a nation should have the right to determine and pre- 
the serve its ethnic character. However, this McCarran-Walter bill has 
for certain features which, in our opinion, are objectionable and unfair. 
e to The national quotas, particularly of those nations which were parts 
ied. of other nations before the First World War, were very small, and it 
eal is probably largely due to the fact that nationals of these nations were 
vo classified as belonging to the earlier nations, the nations from which 

they came originally. I am particularly referring to the Estonian, 
addy 4 Latvian, and Lithuanian nations, the so-called Baltic Republics, which 
rent were, prior to 1920, part of Russia. At the time of the census of 1920, 
re which, I believe, is the basis of the quota system, these nations had 
aber just barely regained their independence, and many of their nationals 
nmi- were still listed here as Russians. That probably also applies to other 
pre- nations. So, therefore, we believe that it is unfair to restrict the quota 


are to something like 116 people from Estonia, and a little more from 


ality Latvia, and Lithuania. Now, that is one point that we have. 
have Then, the second point is that perhaps not all national quotas are 
going to be used, and we are strongly in favor of having the unused 
aa. quotas distributed, made available to everybody, particularly to refu- 
gees from countries which are now under Soviet domination. There 
is in are many cases where real hardship is involved, where families have 


d be 


uote been separated, and also cases of refugees who arrive here in small 


Soin = boats, or in other ways, and seek admission, and cannot be admitted 
hers because there is no quota number for them. So, if these unused quotas 
| un- could be made available in such cases it would certainly help the situa- 
cants tion very much. 
) and Then, the third point is that the old immigration law was even more 
en © hiberal in some respects in that it admitted the professionals, or rather 
* scientists, teachers, and ministers of religion, outside of the quota, 
tists, and that, certainly, resulted in benefits to our country because this 
Lian = way we acquired a number of prominent scientists and clergymen, and 
’ teachers, who are now in our midst, and are doing good work. So we 
ssion would like to have this paragraph inserted in the new law too, if 
eded, possible. 
aly to But, then, besides all these points, it seems urgently necessary to 
ly re- d : ah gaps ‘ 
some have a special act enacted by Congress, something like the one that 
the President proposed last year by which about 300,000 people would 
» admitted as a special group of immigrants not subject to the quota. 
We believe that the admission of such a group of people will not only 
result in relieving hardships over there in over-populated countries, 
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but would result in lasting benefits to our own Nation because among 
these people are very valuable men and women. We have seen by the 
success of the DP law of 1948 that these people can be assimilated 
rather easily, and most of them are now employed, and ‘are doing 
useful work. 

The CuatmrMan. Thank you very much. I appreciate your com- 
ing. 

Rev. Rudolf Kiviranna. 


STATEMENT OF REV. RUDOLF KIVIRANNA, PRESIDENT, 
ESTONIAN RELIEF COMMITTEE, INC. 


Reverend Kivrranna. I am Rev. Rudolf Kiviranna, president of 
the Estonian Relief Committee, Inc., which I am representing here. 

I have a written statement for the record and should like to make 
a few brief remarks. 

The CuairmMan. You may do so. 

Reverend Kivrranna. Our organization, Mr. Chairman, has helped 
10,000 Estonian anti-Communists to come to the United States under 
the displaced persons law. I have myself lived and escaped from 
behind the iron curtain. I am glad to be here 4 years, and I have 
voluntarily devoted those 4 years to helping Estonian refugees es- 
pecially. In regard to Public Law 414, it seems to me and our 
organization that the tragic situation in which we are living has not 
been taken into consideration, and, also, the complications and the 
responsibility of the United States of America, to whom for leader- 
ship, people behind the iron curtain and especially those who have 
been happy to escape are looking. We have submitted to your Com- 
mission concrete cases, specific cases, in which the families are sepa- 
rated, the son and the father are here; the mother is not permitted 
to come to the United States for the very reason that she has tuber- 
culosis, which is, at present, in a nonactive status. 

I should like, in addition to those remarks and information submit- 
ted to your Commission, to call your attention to the fact that from 
the European point of view, and from the point of view of those 
who are living behind the iron curtain, it seems impossible, if, in the 
time of the liberation of those countries, the United States of Amer- 
ica does not have enough persons from that country who are able to 
help the United States in reconstruction of those nations, who have 
a knowledge of the language of this country, who know America, 
and the American way of life, and who will be able and willing to be 
available for the reconstruction of nations once liberated from behind 
the iron curtain. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMAN. Your written statement will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The written statement submitted by Rev. Rudolf Kiviranna in 
behalf of Estonian Relief Committee, Inc. is as follows:) 

The Estonian Relief Committee, Inc., the largest Estonian relief organ‘za- 
tion in the United States, was established in 1941 to assist displaced persons 
in this country and abroad. The Estonian Relief Committee, Inc., is actively 
interested in the new bill concerning: (@) Refugees from Communist occupied 


and dominated countries, and (0) people from overpopulated areas in Eu- 
rope. 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE OF MARCH 24, 1952, TO THE 
CONGRESS 


1. Special attention should be paid to these displaced persons under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended, who were eligible, but remained with- 
out visas as the deadline of December 31, 1951, arrived. 

2. A problem of a tragic nature for a large number of refugees is awaiting 
a proper solution on the legislative way. The resettlement activity of the IRO 
which was carried out under difficult conditions has caused a number of cases 
in which young people were sent to Australia, Canada, etc., their elderly parents 
had to stay in the camps and were later brought to the United States under the 
Displaced Persons Act. There are cases in which husbands and wives are 
separated. The Amercian way of life has always had a deep appreciation for 
family life and family unity. The Congress of the United States has now an op- 
portunity to help those who have lost, for the sake of their democratic prin- 
ciples, their home countries to live in and work together with their closest 
relatives in this land of liberty. Legislative measures should be taken in those 
cases in which one member of a family has legally entered the United States, 
his immediate family members would be given the opportunity to come to the 
United States. 

Special attention should be paid to elderly parents in this country whose only 
existence is dependent from the admission of their children. 

3. The question of those refugees who were sent to Great Britain on the basis 
of temporary working contracts awaits a righteous solution. Thousands of 
homeless refugees able and eager to work used the opportunity to follow the call 
of Great Britain for urgently needed manpower. They signed their working 
contracts under the clear understanding that they would not lose their DP status 
and that they would have full rights to return to Germany, Austria, or to immi- 
grate to overseas countries. About 5,000 Estonians together with members of 
other nationalities used this opportunity and were sent to Great Britain to 
work in British hospitals, sanatoriums, farms, mining, and industry. They have 
been refused the opportunity to immigrate to the United States in violation 
with their official working contracts and promises they had received. They do 
not consider themselves firmly resettled. Through the fact that they have been 
restrained in their immigration to the United States or other countries of their 
preference, they should be given special consideration and preference. 

4. In addition,. thousands of Estonian refugees are residing temporarily in 
Sweden (22,000), Germany (5,000), Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, the 
Netherlands, Italy, ete. 

We hope that the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
will give to these suggestions favorable attention and consideration. 


The Cuarmman. Mrs. Harriet Barron. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HARRIET BARRON, REPRESENTING THE 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN- 
BORN 


Mrs. Barron. I am Mrs. Harriet Barron, and I represent the Amer- 
ican Committee for Protection of Foreign-Born. 

I have a prepared statement in behalf of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign-Born, which I desire to submit for the 
record. 

The Cuarrman. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mrs. Harriet Barron in 
behalf of the American Committee for Protection of Foreign-Born 
is as follows:) 

On October 9, just a few days hence, the Board of Immigration Appeals in 


Washington, D. C., will have before it a deportation case which can best demon- 


strate the need for revising the immigration and naturalization laws of this 
country. 


I am referring to the case of Benny Saltzman. Benny Saltzman has been 
ordered deported and his case will be heard by the Board of Immigration Ap- 
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peals on October 9. This man, a native of Lithuania, now 57 years old, came 
here in 1913, 39 years ago. He is a painter by trade, has worked hard, married, 
had three sons, and has contributed in every way he possibly knew how to make 
this a good country in which to live. His two older sons, Bernard and Isidore, 
fought in World War II. Isidore died fighting in the Battle of the Bulge. Ber- 
nard sustained injuries in the Battle of the Bulge. And now, the youngest son, 
Max, who is just 18, has received a I-A draft classification and is awaiting a 
call to the Armed Forces. 

This gold-star father is to be deported, torn from his wife and two remaining 
sons, uprooted from the only homeland he knows and sent to a land whose 
customs, language, and habits he has long forgotten. This because, as he freely 
admits, he joined the Communist Party in 1936 to drive racketeers from his 
painters’ union. 

Why, you may ask, do I dwell on this particular case? I do because it il- 
lustrates an aspect of our immigration and naturalization laws—-political 
deportations. I dwell on this case because it is a case which can be repeated 
in varying degrees more than 250 times and each time substituting another name, 
another city, but always repeating the same general set of circumstances. 

The American Committee for Protection of Foreign-Born is currently aiding 
in the defense of more than 250 persons facing deportation solely because of their 
past or current membership in the Communist Party or fraternal organizations. 
In no instance has there been any charge of malfeasance. In no instance has 
any person in this category, which we call political deportations, been charged 
with having ever done anything which would warrant the cruel and severe punish- 
ment of being torn from family, home, friends, and relatives by deportation. 

In many families where deportation has become a threat, the sons served in 
World War II and their parents, like Benny Saltzman, were active in the war 
effort. Take the case of Carl Latva, a Wendell, N. H., textile worker, who has two 
sons, both veterans, and he is to be deported because in 1936 he paid 90 cents dues 
to the Communist Party. Take the case of Miriam Stevenson, of Los Angeles. 
This woman was held on Terminal Island for more than 6 months, denied 
bail in deportation proceedings, when her son was called to join the Armed Forces. 
Louis Ragni and Blaga Poprovska, of Detroit, their sons are now in Korea as 
members of the Armed Forces, while they face deportation. Peter Warhol, of 
Minneapolis, himself a war veteran, faces deportation. 

All because at one time or another they had been members of the Communist 
Party. In the Latva case, 16 years have passed since he held membership in the 
Communist Party. In the case of Benny Saltzman it is likewise 16 years and 
with the overwhelming majority of deportation cases where charges arise out 
of membership in prescribed organizations there has been a 10- to 20-year lapse 
between membership and proceedings. 

I call to your attention this intensification of persecution of our foreign-born 
because of political beliefs and urge that in giving consideration to a change in 
our immigration policy this be given serious consideration. 

I would like to point out also that our present immigration policy is a punitive 
policy. It is not a policy designed to make immigraton and naturalization pro- 
cedures easier, but rather a policy which is wielded to breed fear and intimida- 
tion in these communities where there are foreign-born—children and relatives 
of foreign-born. 

Even in nonpolitical cases there need he serious consideration given to the 
present policy. In the cases of persons who have lived here for many years and 
are entitled to adjust their status, adjustment has become so complicated as to 
provide a field day for lawyers while the client bankrupts himself in a maze of 
legal expense. 

The American Committee for Protection of Foreign-Born asserts that the im- 
migration policy we are following at the present time smacks of the same police- 
state policy on which this Nation embarked when the alien and sedition laws 
were enacted in 1798. The McCarran-Walter law is the Alien and Sedition Act 
of 1952. 

In 1798, the alien and sedition laws were passed to brand opposition subversive. 
They were passed to create an atmosphere of hysteria and they succeeded. To- 
day, we find that again there is such an atmosphere. It was the beginning of 
the deportation drive in 1946 and the arousing of a calculated anti-foreign-born 
hysteria throughout the Nation which has created the political situation whereby 
a MeCarran-Walter law could be passed. It is indeed significant that this law, 
which encompasses 14 million people, was passed by 1 vote. 
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I spoke earlier of a type of deportation—political deportation. Throughout 
history there has always been a group or groups of persons who have been 
hranded the subversives of the day and retaliatory action taken against them. 
But let us just follow the course of a noncitizen who today has had deportation 
proceedings instituted against him. And let us use the provisos of the McCarran- 
Walter law as a vehicle. 

Under the provisions of this law, any Government agent, so designated by the 
Attorney General, has arresting power. He does not have to prove the person 
he arrests is a noncitizen, nor does he have to produce a warrant before making 
the arrest. 

Secondly, after the arrest has been made, bail may or may not be granted at 
the discretion of the Attorney General. Hearings in the case are held. And as 
we learn from all over the country, these hearings, which are supposed to be 
epen public hearings are often held in small rooms where witnesses, arresting 
officers, hearing officers, and other departmental officials have space priority and 
the person facing deportation is refused permission for his friends and relatives 
to witness the hearing procedures. 

But what of due process at these hearings? The arresting officer is an em- 
ployee of the Justice Department, designated by the Attorney General. The 
examining officer is an employee of the Justice Department designated by the 
Attorney General. The hearing officer is an employee of the Justice Department 
designated by the Attorney General. 

The Justice Department initiates proceedings and sits, through its employees, 
as judge and jury. The person is guilty in the eyes of the Justice Department 
or he would not have been arrested in proceedings at the outset. How can these 
hearings be considered unbiased or fair if the Department of Justice and its 
employees arrest at the outset and pass final judgment. We submit that there 
should be an application of the Administrative Procedure Act to the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, thereby affording the accused at least a minimum 
opportunity to fair and impartial hearings. 

Not only is the Department of Justice accuser, prosecutor, judge, and jury but 
the witnesses are likewise the paid hirelings of the Justice Department. In 
some instances, these professional informers travel from area to area giving 
testimony, for $17 or more a day, against scores of persons faced with deporta- 
tion. In other instances the Department of Justice uses a person against whom 
deportation proceedings have been initiated to testify against another and 
promises the new informer that proceedings against him or her will be dropped 
because of his or her cooperation. 

Also there is another policy which is becoming more and more prevalent in 
deportation cases. The accused is arrested, jailed, denied bail, because the Jus- 
tice Department has information about this person the release of which, it is 
said, would be prejudicial to the best public interest. How can counsel defend 
his client when the charges against the client are not made known? 

Or, again, there is the practice of taking depositions from the noncitizen when 
there is no counsel and then using this deposition as evidence against the person 
at the deportation hearing. Or, just as crass, the holding of hearings hunderds 
of miles away from the place of residence of the accused and using the deposition 
as evidence, introducing of witnesses, without the person charged even present at 
the hearing. Or, in the event the person wishes to be present as his fate is being 
mapped, he must deplete his financial resources in transportation to and from 
hearings. 

There is a further phase of our current immigration policy which has been 

carried over into the future with the McCarran-Walter Act. This is the question 
of the right to bail. Today, and in the future, unless something is done about it, 
noncitizens arrested in deportation proceedings may be refused bail at the outset. 
They remain jailed throughout their hearings and then, after an order for depor- 
tation has been issued against them, they may be kept in jail, without bail, for 
6 months more. 
_ Mr. Justice Black, dissenting in the March 10 Supreme Court decision in the 
Carlson case, declared: “I can only say that I regret, deeply regret, that the 
Court now adds the right to bail to the list of other Bill of Rights guaranties 
that have recently been weakened to expand governmental powers at the expense 
of individual freedom.” 

The statement made by Mr. Justice Black is indeed true. As you know, depor- 
tation cases can be and often are long and dragged out. There is no time limit 
as to when the Justice Department must hold hearings in deportation cases. 
Therefore, the noncitizen sits in jail until the Justice Department gets ready to 
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hold hearings. But, assume that hearings are held quickly and an order for 
deportation handed down, the noncitizen still can be held for an additional 
6 months. 

Denial of bail at the outset is punishing a person before he has been adjudged 
guilty. It is contrary to any semblance of justice, and the American Committee 
submits to you that the constitutional right to bail should not be taken away 
from any American, be he citizen or noncitizen. 

We urge that there be no power to deny bail in deportation cases and that in 
all deportation cases bail in reasonable amounts be granted. 

We further request that the 6 months’ imprisonment after an order for depor- 
tation has been handed down be done away with. This policy of denying bail 
has resulted in Martin Young sitting imprisoned on Ellis Island for 11 months 
while final disposition of his case is being made. 

I would like to touch further on the question of bail as provided for under 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act. Even if bail has been granted, the 
Attorney General is given the right, under law, to pick up and rearrest nonciti- 
zens and increase the amount of bail set. 

The McCarran-Walter Act has been paraded as a modernization of our immi 
gration and naturalization policy. The power to rearrest and reset bail was not 
previously a part of our policy, and we submit to you that, rather than moderni- 
zation, this repressive measure is retrogression. We urge that that provision 
be done away with. 

The American Committee is unalterably opposed to the racist restrictive-quota 
provisions of the law. These provisions are absolutely no better than previous 
immigration quotas. 

They further are viciously discriminatory against the Negro people by the 
arbitrary limitation to 100 the number of West Indians permitted entry from 
any given colony in 1 year. While very slightly raising immigration restrictions 
for other groups, the McCarran-Walter Act singles out the West Indian people 
for special discriminatory quotas. 

Our immigration policy has not only resulted in a pattern of discrimination 
neainst West Indians. The Mexican people have become the target and free 
gume for deportation. Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans are picked up each 
year and hurled deep into the interior of Mexico, and it is indeed not infrequent 
that citizens are deported with noncitizens. All deported in such fashion as to 
make the Constitution and our heritage of human rights and decency meaning- 
less phases. ; 

In 1944, when Mr. Earl Harrison submitted his resignation as United States 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, the American Committee, in 
its monthly publication, the Lamp, declared that under Commissioner Harrison 
there had been a change in the Service’s attitude toward noncitizens made possi- 
ble by a sincere effort to understand the noncitizen’s problems. 

Our current policy and the policy which will be forced upon us by the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act is not a sincere effort to understand the noncitizen’s problems 
We maintain that today our immigration and naturalization policy has changed 
drastically, and not only is there no attempt to understand problems but there 
is a calculated attempt through harassment and institution of deportation or 
denaturalization proceedings to intimidate into silent submission the foreign- 
born residents of this Nation. 

Little good can be said of an immigration and naturalization poliev under 
which 3 million noncitizens find that they are not entitled to freedom of speech 
or belief and that they do not have the protection of the Bill of Rights. 

Little good can be said of an immigration and naturalization policy which 
forces noncitizens to register, like criminals, every year and make known within 
10 days a change of address or face rigorous penalty. 

Little good can be said of an immigration and naturalization policy under 
which 11 million naturalized citizens find their freedom curtailed and even 
their right to continue to be citizens of this country seriously threatened by 
the denaturalization provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Perhaps one of the most undemocratic aspects of the McCarran-Walter Act 
is its provisions in relation to naturalized citizens. Even before passage of this 
law, because of the broad powers granted the courts in denaturalization pro- 
ceedings, the courts have grown to consider naturalized citizens as a special 
category, not quite as good as the native-born citizen. The McCarran-Walter 
Act has solidified that second-class status so that there can be no doubt, according 
to this law, that naturalized citizenship is not a lasting citizenship but one 
which may be given or taken away at whim and fancy. 
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The American Committee specifically requests that, in giving consideration 
to changes in our immigration and naturalization policy, a statute of limitations 
involving a reasonable period of time be binding in denaturalization cases. Let 
me cite a case in point. 

For 25 years James Lustig has been a citizen of the United States. Yet, a 
few short months ago denaturalization proceedings were instituted against him 
on the basis that 25 years ago, when applying for citizenship, he allegedly made 
a false statement. It has taken 25 years for the Department of Justice to learn 
of that so-called false statement. And I submit to you that there may be a 
reason, and that reason is that James Lustig is a trade-union organizer, a 
district organizer for the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, once affiliated with the CIO, today an independent union. 

But can one possibly conceive it fair or democratic to wait 25 years and 
institute denaturalization proceedings against any man or woman. According 
to the MceCarran-Walter Act, a naturalized citizen, can lose his or her citizen- 
ship for refusal to testify before a congressional committee. Citizenship can 
be revoked if the naturalized citizen joins an organization which was a pro- 
scribed organization at the time of securing citizenship. Concealment of a 
material fact is also grounds for revocation of citizenship. But the meaning 
of concealment of a material fact is not spelled out; and again, as in the Lustig 
case, there is no statute of limitations, and 25 years after naturalization the 
Justice Department can declare the citizen concealed a material fact and revoke 
citizenship. 

Once a person becomes a naturalized citizen, his citizenship should not be 
a pawn at the disposal of the Department of Justice or any governmental 
agency. It should not be a citizenship easily revoked but should be an honorable 
one. One which permits the naturalized citizen to fully partake of democracy 
and have democracy extended to him—free speech, choice of association—and 
the right to believe as he sees fit without the constant threat of revocation of 
citizenship as penalty for any dissenting thought regarding the status quo. 

This is the policy of the United States toward its foreign-born. This is 
the policy which you are assembled to consider. The American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign-Born maintains that there can be no such restrictive, 
repressive, and unreasonable policy toward the foreign-born without that policy 
reflecting in governmental and administrative attitudes toward the whole 
American people—native-born as well as foreign-born. 

The American Committee respectfully requests that your primary concern 
be the removal of racist, restrictive, and antidemocratic phases of this Nation’s 
immigration and naturalization policy as the first step toward maintaining a 
democratic policy for all. 


Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the New York 
record remain open at this point for the insertion of statements sub- 


mitted by persons unable to appear as individuals or as representa- 


tives of organizations or who could not be scheduled due to insufficient. 
time? 


The Caamman. That may be done. 

This concludes the hearings in New York. The Commission will 
stand adjourned until it resumes hearings in Boston, Mass., at 9:30 
a. m., October 2, 1952. . 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9:30 a. m. October 2, 1952, at Boston, Mass.) 
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STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE NEW YORK AREA 


(Those submitted statements follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CHARLES H. TURNBULL OF WEST 
ORANGE, N. J. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1952. 

Dear Srr: I am an Aryan whose forebears have lived on this continent for 
many generations. My favorite gripe is the unfairness of our immigration regu- 
lations on two counts: 

1. Europeans are too highly favored and Asians are favored not at all. We 
are mistaken if we think that only well-screened Europeans can be valuable 
assets to this country. 

2. This country is large enough and has enough opportunity for all comers 
for a good many years. So Iam in favor of granting speedy entry to all sincere 
applicants—the people of California notwithstanding. 

Good luck with your new appointment. 

Sincerely 
CHARLES H. TURNBULL. 

West ORANGE, N. J., 28 Woodside Terrace. 

P. §S.—1 would be interested to see figures comparing (broken down by coun- 
tries of origin) number of entrance applicants, number admitted if free immi- 
gration were established (first year, fifth year, tenth year), number admitted 
who return to their native lands permanently. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY REV. JOHN H. DUDDB, OF ST. PAUL'S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


Sr. PAut’s LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
LIveRPOOL, N. Y. September 25, 1952. 
Hon. Purr B. PERLMAN, 
Special Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Honorep Str: I have been interested in displaced persons’ problems for several 
years and know many of them. I find among them at present a deep concern 
over those left behind in Europe for one reason or other and excluded from 
coming to America. My contacts have been chiefly with Latvians and Hun- 
garians. 

Last evening Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Wenczl called on me in regard to their son 
Stephen, who has been in Holland for the last 5 years, where he was “resettled” 
from Germany, where he had fled from Hungary. I sponsored his father and 
mother into America, and they have made a very satisfactory adjustment here 
in the new land. Both work. I also have an assurance of a good job for the son. 
But the American consul in Holland has given him a number which will not be 
reached on Holland quota basis for another 5 years. 

This is just one case. There are many others. 

I would, therefore, go on record that something be done to make the reunion 
of families possible. In fact, I would urge the widest leniency possible in let- 
ting as many of these unfortunates inte our fair land as can be arranged. I 
could write many pages of stories of these people who have made the most amaz- 
ing contributions to our social and economic life in the space of just a year or so. 

Anything that you and your commission can do will be gratefully appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


JOHN H. Duppr. 
282 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY 8S. WILLY HART, OF NEW YORK CITY 


3561 De KALB AVENUE, New York, N. Y., 
September 28, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Effective Office, Washington, D. C.: 

I read with interest in the paper about your study for cases of immigration 
and naturalization. 

My opinion in this question is to make the citizen’s examination easier for older 
people. I find that people over 60 years old can hardly study the American his- 
tory and learn all the questions. I got citizenship in 1944 and had to answer 
about 20 questions. My wife, who is older than I, would like to get citizenship. 
She speaks English and makes her shopping in English. But to study some 
hundred questions about the history is impossible. 

My opinion is that for the United States it is more precious to get citizens 
with good character and reputation than people who study American history 
and never get to be good citizens. 

Think this over and make it easier; the American way is in all things easy. 

In England, to get citizenship depends on the good reputation. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) S. Witty Hart. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HELEN E. BURKE, OF NEW YORK 


31 DRAUGHT Street, JERSEY Crry, N. J., 
September 30, 1952. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
United States Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N. Y. 


DEAR Sirs, GENTLEMEN, AND FELLOW CITIZENS: Having read and duly noted a 
write-up in today’s edition of the Daily News, as a citizen I have much to say in 
regard to any relaxation on the existent laws pro and con on immigration and 
naturalization. 

For the past 8 years I have found myself in a position to note the immediate 
effects. May I note hereunder the results of the ordinary citizen arriving at a 
natural conclusion after having duly taken in the circumstances and showing 
the net results of same experimentations: 

1. Forced sale of insurance policies in order to survive and exist. This necessi- 
tated a form, as you well know, of obvious security in the future, for me and my 
two children which I sold. 

2. Living on a fixed budget, small enough indeed, but adequate for our needs. 

3. Having our larder, stolen, borrowed from, and so forth, from time to time, 
even though all we had at the time was just enough for our budget to cover food 
and shelter. 

4. Suffering through periods of illness when we could not afford the services 
of a physician, or a dental treatment at times. 

>. Monetary units and systems being undermined, through an exchange 
premium, effected at your own door, with salesmen and sympathetic tradespeople. 
What happens when no one is familiar with this code. All this while I have not 
been in a position to buy the customary replacements on worn-out electrical 
equipment such as washing machine, electric iron, ete. Nor have I been in a 
position at times to purchase even a minimum wardrobe according to the true 
American standards of living. 

Having been in the business world myself at one time, I’m quite aware of the 
fact that past history in Europe has come to sit on our doorstep. 

Remember when foreign banks called in moneys abroad? It most certainly 
must have been done so for a reason. 

The fact, too, exists, however, that where a man has what might be termed a 
reasonably adequate position, which keeps him financially provided for, but not 
to the point of luxury, he is the man that is and will be victimized by just these 
circumstances, Through the years he has been forced through the necessity of 
economy to make his earnings adequate and budget his income accordingly. 

If, therefore, his spouse too, or likewise, happens to be economical as well, 
would they not then be at the merey of such dealings as undermining of income 
through the suggested “code” income form of living propelled by the “in the 
know” immigrants who had been and are still living schooled so thoroughly 
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abroad. -As a matter of fact, why is it the United States has not taken any at 
tempt to teach their citizens of this monetary-code system of living? Is it 
neglect or merely the fact that we here in the United States are all too signifi 
cantly unaware of how money is used, by whom, etc.? Or do we choose to remain 
ignorant of true factual data? Please do not pass this letter up, for, as Con 
fucius said, “Any reading is better than none at all.” Also, “Ignorance is stil! 
a thing to be acquired.” 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Heten E. Burke. 

P. S.—I’m sympathetic to a cause, too, for I came of parents who entered this 
country in their early youth. But, however, I’m sincerely convinced that the 
immigration and naturalization laws have not taken into thought fully living 
conditions of today. 

If for any reason you think this is the letter of a crank, I have no money saved 
and no luxuries. I found out that through being put into and at the point of 
experimentation keeps one poor indeed, but adequately up on news of what is 
happening today and the consequences. As usual, it might be like overbuying 01 
overextending credit, both domestically and abroad. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY VITO MAGLI, CANDIDATE FOR CONGRESS, 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York, N. Y., 1484 First Avenue. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
EReecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: I wish to make the following statement, on my behalf, for insertion 
in the printed record of the public hearing held in New York City on September 
30—October 1, 1952, in reference to the McCarran-Walter Act. 

I respectfully urge the repeal of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act for 
the following reasons: 

The act is an unparalleled piece of vicious legislation aimed against 14,000,000 
foreign-born in the United States. It is a pernicious and vile attack against 
Americans of Italian descent who have so much contributed in building our great 
country; it is a despicable insult against the Negro and Jewish people, against 
the Catholic and other people of our country. 

I oppose this antidemocratic act because it vests enormous, arbitrary powers 
in the hands of a few officials of the Department of Justice, for deportation, 
exclusion, arrest and detention of people living in our country for years for the 
simple reason that they do not believe in the same politics of the Justice 
Department. 

Further, I oppose this act because it excludes from coming to our country many 
outstanding personalities in the fields of science, arts, and other professions, 
because of their anti-Fascist record. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act perpetrates the ‘master race” theor) 
by its continuous adoption of the 1924 National Origins Act, which uses the figures 
of the 1890 census for quotas. The Italian quota, for example, remains in the 
figure of 5,000, while that of England, which has not used it for years, because 
she does not need it, is much greater. 

In order that we erase this insult against the many millions of foreign-born 
Americans, I urge that a public hearing be held immediately after the opening of 
the new Congress, so that the American people may show their indignation against 
the McCarran-Walter Act, and propose a new immigration and naturalization 
law that will honor this great family of immigrants who have so much contrib 
uted, and are still contributing, in building our country. 

Respectfully yours, 
Vito MAGLti. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY NICHOLAS J. CASSAVETES, NEW YORK 
CITY 


New York, N. Y., 303 West Forry-Seconp STReEet, 
October 8, 1952. 
PRESIDEN'?’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: You have been assigned a heavy task of determining and reporting 
to the President on our national immigration policy. 

I shall not presume to express an opinion on the over-all policy affecting im- 
migration. 

As a Greek-American leader, however, I feel that I have a considerable store 
of knowledge and experience concerning Greek immigration and that your Com- 
mission might not consider it amiss to read the observations which I am to sub- 
mit to you in the few paragraphs that follow: 

1. The Greek-American population in the United States is about 800,000, of 
whom about 500,000 born in Greece and about 300,000 born in the United 
States. 

2. The Greek-American immigrants have been engaged in the industries of 
restaurants, Candy shops, fruit shops, and groceries. In fact, there are in the 
United States 30,000 restaurants and luncheonettes owned and operated by 
Greek-Americans. The average number of other Greek-Americans employed 
in these shops is four for each shop. This makes a total population of 150,000 
out of 500,000 Greeks in America making their living from the restaurant in- 
dustry. 

There are also not less than 10,000 other shops of various industries operated 
by Greek-Americans. This will bring the total of Greek-Americans operating 
and servicing Greek-American shops to about 190,000 to 200,000. These figures 
would indicate that every Greek-American of working age, except native-born, 
who enter into other lines oi trades or the professions, is earning his living from 
the Greek-American shops. ‘ 

3. The average age of the Greek-American shopowner is 60. This will indicate 
that in 5 years the owners will be of retiring age. 

4. The great question in the minds of these shopowners is what will happen 
to their shops when they will no longer be able physically to operate them. 

It has taken them'from 30 to 40 years to create a vast network of trained 
food workers servicing the American people. 

5. This anxiety of the Greek-Americans causes them to hope earnestly that 
the so-called Celler bill, for entry into the United States of destitute relatives 
of Greek-Americans, may be enacted by the Congress. 

6. The relief of the Greeks by the entry of 22.500 or more Greeks will not 
only salvage the vast food industry that our Greek immigrants have created but 
will also relieve Greece of a proportionate unemployed population, which is a 
good target for subversive propaganda, and will also perpetuate the Greek- 
American restaurant industry, which is of great economic value to our Nation, 
both in the matter of distribution of foodstuffs and also as a valuable source 
of tax income, 

7. Nor is the number of 25,000 Greek immigrants a too generous gesture to the 
Grecks. For, from 1921 to 1924 the annual Greek quota was 5,000 Greeks from 
Greece, and about 2,000 Greeks from the then 3,000 annual Turkish quota. This 
means that the Greek-Americans have been practically starved as far as receiv- 
ing new blood from Greece since 1924, by the loss of 4,730 immigrants each year 
over a period of 28 years, or by 131,000. 

8S. Lam sure that I voice the sentiments of 500,000 Greek-American naturalized 
citizens in urging your Commission to recommend an equitable reparation to 
the Greek-Americans for the unfair reduction. since 1924 of the annual flow of 
Greek immigrants under Greek and Turkish quotas from 5,000 to only 308, by 
urging upon the President to increase the number of Greeks among the proposed 
total of 300,000 Europeans to at least 30,000. 

It is a matter of fairness to the Greek-Americans, a matter of economic neces- 
sity of the Greek-American shopowners that they bring relatives to carry on 
the thousands of shops which aging shopowners will have to cause to be closed, 
and it is also a matter of considerable national wealth through distribution of 
foodstuffs from our farms and our wholesale houses, as well as a salvage of 
millions of tax revenue from the continued operation of 40,000 Greek-American 
shops in the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NICHOLAS J. CASSAVETES. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MR. AND MRS. HAROLD FELTZ, 
WILLIAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


OcTorerR 3, 1952. 
Mr. HArry N. ROSENFIELD. 

Dear Srr: Recently I read a letter in the Buffalo Evening News. It referred 
to the McCarran-Walter law as a law to keep down immigration to the United 
States. 

I am a housewife and a mother of two children, and as long as I can remember 
I have been told that it is the duty of American parents to show civic pride 
and vote to the best of our knowledge to protect our children’s interest and future 
in the United States. 

I do not feel it is fair to our children to open the floodgates of immigration. 
My husband and I existed through one depression, and I pray my children wil! 
never know such want. My husband and I do not want the McCarran-Walter 
immigration law changed in any way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrop Ferrz, 

WILLIAMSVILLE, N. Y., 49 Cadman Drive. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SERGE BELOSSELSKY, FEDERATION OF 
RUSSIAN CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF FREE RUSSIA, NEW YORK CITY 


FEDERATION OF RUSSIAN CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


New York, 24, N. Y., October 14, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Evecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. RoSENFIELD: With reference to the hearings held by you recently 
in New York please be informed that this federation is in complete agreement 
with the views expressed by His Eminence, Metropolitan Anastasius and his 
chancelor, Father George Grabbe, in their memorandums submitted to you on 
October 1, 1952. 

As to the case of those refugees who, to avoid being sent back to the Soviet 
Union, made certain false statements, it would seem to us that bill H. R. 567s, 
which died somewhere in committee during last session, might solve the question, 
if passed. The following is a quote of the particular section I have in mind. 


“(82d Cong., H. R. 5678, 1st sess.] 


“A BILL To revise the laws relating to immigration, naturalization, and nationality, and 
for other purposes 


“(P. 29, par. 19:) 

“Any alien who seeks to procure, or has sought to procure, or has procured a 
visa or other documentation, or seeks to enter the United States by fraud, or by 
wilfully misrepresenting a material fact: Provided, That such misrepresentation 
shall not serve to exclude the alien under this act or other act when it has its 
origin in an action where he had reasonable ground to fear persecution because 
of race, religion, or political opinions and when such misrepresentation is found 
by the Attorney General not to have been material to the issue in the proceeding 
involved.” 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Serce BeELOSSELSKY, 
Representative in Eastern United States, 
House of Free Russia, Inc., 349 West 86th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY L. M. FRUCHTBAUM, DIRECTOR, POLITI- 
CAL AFFAIRS, AND I. N. STEINBERG, SECRETARY GENERAL, FREE- 
LAND LEAGUE FOR JEWISH TERRITORIAL COLONIZATION 


FREELAND LEAGUE FOR JEWISH TERRITORIAL COLONIZATION, 
1819 Broadway, Suite 301-304, New York 23, N. Y., October 24, 1952. 


Mr. Harky N. ROSENFIELD, 
Ezvecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, 1740 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: We greatly regret that it was impossible for the Free- 
land League to present its views at a hearing of your Commission. According to 
your advice, we are enclosing a memorandum to the Commission setting forth 
our suggestions for an additional aspect of the migration issue. We trust that 
the memorandum will be included in the materials of the Commission. Should 
you Wish further details on the questions involved we shall be glad to supply 
them. 

Perhaps it would be useful to add, for your information, that the Freeland 
League has been engaged for the past decade in investigating the possibilities 
for large-scale colonization of Jewish refugees in several countries overseas. 
The league has conducted negotiations with the Government of Australia con- 
cerning the Kimberley Province in western Australia, and with the Netherlands 
coneerning Surinam (Dutch Guiana). The league also dispatched expert com- 
missions to both areas and detailed scientific reports exist. 

It is now involved in negotiations and investigations in other countries of 
Latin America. And, in accordance with our concept of migration and coloni- 
zation, we are submitting the enclosed memorandum for group settlement projects 
in the United States. 

Hoping to hear from you, we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
/S/ Dr. I. N. STEINBERG, 
Secretary General. 
/S/ Dr. L. M. Frucnrsavnm, 
Director, Political Affairs. 


MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALI- 
ZATION ON COLONIZATION IN THE U. 8. A. 


1. We fully support the demands of all progressive elements in this country 
for a change in the MeCarran-Walter immigration law. 

2. But the present debate on immigration provides an opportunity to draw 
the attention of the President’s Commission and of public opinion to an important, 
though neglected, element in the process of migration: colonization and group 
settlement in the United States. By colonization we understand the settling 
of cohesive, organized groups of immigrants on underpopulated or underdevel- 
oped areas of land, with the purpose of developing it on an agro-industrial basis. 

3. There seems to be plenty of room in the United States for such projects 
of planned colonization. On August 5 of this year in New York, during the 
centennial celebration of the American Geographical Society, this fact was 
stressed in paradoxical form by Dr. L. D. Stamp, professor of social geography 
at London University. He said: “The United States might be one of the world’s 
most underdeveloped countries.” (New York Times, August 6, 1952). 

4. We suggest that it would be advisable for a newly envisaged immigration 
luw to formulate conditions not only for individual immigration, but also for 
croup colonization. Thus possibilities would be created for new economic devel- 
opment of soil and natural resources, beneficial both to the immigrants and the 
country as a whole. 

5. It is to be assumed that not all individual immigrants coming to this country 
can make the best of the existent opportunities. For the most part they settle 
in the overpopulated and highly industrialized cities. Streaming into the labor 
market of an already tightly organized and competitive economy, they necessarily 
pass through difficult stages of adjustment. As a result they are frequently 
unable to contribute the maximum of their capabilities. 

6. This socio-psychological problem could be averted if a part of the immigrants 
were given the opportunity to start their new life as pioneers in collective eco- 
nomic units. Most migrants come from countries of persecution and they are 
in need, for a given period, of a closely knit, almost family-like environment, to 
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regain their human dignity and creative abilities. History; of our country and 
elsewhere, has proven that such an environment can best be provided in a large- 
scale colony, where dozens and hundreds of families work together and build a 
new productive existence. 

7. We assume that such a colonization approach to the migration problem might 
well appeal to many people in the United States who view individual migration 
sceptically. They would see the newcomers not only as individuals attempting 
to infiltrate and intrude on the overcrowded positions of the existing economic 
system but also as groups of people coming to develop the country in a construc- 
tive manner and thus to open up new sources of production and wealth for the 
entire people. 

8. We are aware of the fact that—according to the letter and the spirit of 
the American Constitution—no one can be bound permanently to a specife spot ; 
freedom of movement is one of the basic prerogatives of the American ¢ tizen. 
But we believe that specific provisions could be formulated by which the mi grant- 
groups would accept some conditions of territorial stability for the pioneering 
period of their settlement. 

9. From an economic viewpoint, group colonization of new migrants seems to 
be especially efficient in that it would favor a pooling of agricultural machinery 
and equipment, fertilization of soil, joint buying and selling, and the development 
of small industries for the utilization of the byproducts of agriculture. 

10. It would appear useful that some basic principles of group colonization 
be included in any settlement plans for the United States. ‘These principles need 
not be obligatory, but the practical realization of such projects would evolve 
within their broad framework. These principles, incidentally, are indicated by 
contemporary experiences. 

(a) Colonization should be not purely agricultural, but agro-industrial, to 
give settlers a choice of occupations and the benefits of a diversified economy. 

(b) Colonization should utilize, as far as possible and as necessary, Coopera- 
tive methods. There are innumerable variations in the application of coopera- 
tive methods, to avoid waste of time, energy, and capital. 

(c) Colonization should take cognizance of the social, cultural, and religious 
backgrounds of migrant groups, and should therefore direct their settling during 
the pioneering stage on the basis of their ethnic and cultural coherence. Further- 
more, this type colonization would keep the settlers more attached to their new 
homes and would act as a deterrent to city attractions. 

11. The United States is showing a deep interest, and is spending large funds, 
to help resettle the hundreds of thousands who are homeless in the world. But 
the realizing is growing in our country, that the best way to help both—the 
immigrant masses and the countries of immigration—is not by planless individual! 
migration, but by constructive colonization of the unpopulated and underdeveloped 
lands overseas. The United States Government has taken the lead in the 
International Committee for Migration from Europe which has now begun 
working along these lines. 

It would be of great historical importance if the United States were to set 
an example to other countries by herself creating the conditions for the group 
settlement of migrants on the lines set forth above. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DR. L. AGH, CHAIRMAN IN U. 8. A., COL- 
LEGIAL SOCIETY OF HUNGARIAN VETERANS IN U. 8. A.,. NEWARK, N. J. 


COLLEGIAL SOCIETY OF HUNGARIAN VETERANS IN U.S. A., 
Newark 1, N. J., 1952. 
DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: In the very near future, the influx of those 300,000 
refugees from behind the iron curtain, whose escape and salvation the Presi- 
dent and the Members of the Eighty-second Congress planned and protected, will 
cease. 
Very recently the President again asked the permission of the departing 


Eighty-second Congress for entry of 300,000 additional homeless refugees into 
the United States. 
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Such a humane and noble deed as this is without precedent or parallel in all 
history. For this deed, the Collegial Society of Hungarian Veterans expresses 
its perpetual gratitude and deeply sincere thanks to the President, the Congress, 
and to the people of the United States. 

You have led us—anti-Communist veteran soldiers of Hungary—into the land 
of freedom and bounty. Since our settlement here we hold sacred the responsi- 
bility of loyal citizenship to the U. S. A.; of assisting in every way to perpetuate 
her national welfare; and to protect her land and people in case of enemy attack. 

While in gratitude and faith we bow before you and the people of the U. S. A., 
in our own contentment we point out to you the plight of others, of one of the 
greatest injustices wrought by inexorable fate: 

Escape from the Soviet, emigration, and homelessness tore apart many families 
with great cruelty. After World War II, at the beginning of the emigration of 
European refugees, many nations accepted only the physically able, primarily 
young manpower. The young seized every opportunity in order to aid their weaker 
and older family members through quick emigration and subsequent lucrative 
jobs. There were occasions when the father’s unusual strength or talents 
hastened the emigration of the parents, who, in turn, held pressing the need 
to aid thuse children left behind. These events broke up more families. The 
U. 8S. A. was almost the only nation in whose people and leaders were inherent 
humaneness, understanding, and neighborly love to open her gates to all, regard- 
less of age. 

With great respect we beseech Mr. President and all Members of the Eighty- 
second Congress that, during the preparation of and decision on the new immi- 
gration law, they keep in mind these broken families; that they make it possible 
for parent and child, regardless of sex, age, creed, or nationality, to travel at 
his own expense to the U.S. A. 

The high economic standards existing today have assisted the immigrant 
parent or child in the U. S. A. in saving sufficient funds to pay the immigration 
expenses of his remaining refugee family. 

In the consideration of the above request, we call your attention to the fact 
that the number of these new immigrants (who on the basis of the DP law came 
to the United States but have not yet been able to become citizens) is much 
larger than the number of those who would immigrate on the basis of our above 
petition. 

We repeat our request; and in faith place it at the discretion of Mr. President 
and each Member of the Eighty-second Congress, and trust in their best inten- 
tions and wisest foresight. 

Very cordially, 
COLLEGIAL Socrety ofr HUNGARIAN VETERANS IN U. S. A., 
(Signed) L. AGH, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY REV. PAYSON MILLER, SECRETARY, 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, CONNECTICUT COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


[Western Union telegram dated October 30, 1952] 


Hartrorp, Conn., October 30. 
DIRECTOR OF IMMIGRATION, 
1742 G Street NW., Washington, D. C.: 

International Relations Committee, Connecticut Council of Churches, urges fol- 
lowing changes in McCarran Immigration Act: Elimination of national origins 
quota system; permit deportation only because of illegal entry; elimination of 
discrimination between native-born and naturalized citizens ; guarantee fair hear- 
ing to persons subject to law. 


Rev. Payson MILuier, Secretary. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY GEORGE B. MURPHY, JR., COCHAIRMAN, 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN BORN, NEW 
YORK CITY 


AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN Born, 
23 West Twenty-sizth Street, New York, N. Y., October 25, 1952. 
Hon. Harotp ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Secretary, President’s Commission on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, Executive Office, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: For the final day of your hearings, October 28, we submit herewith 
a letter signed by 8O prominent Americans from 23 States expressing their oppo- 
sition to the Walter-McCarran law. 
We hope that you will give this letter your consideration. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Gerorce B. Murpny, Jr., Cochairman. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirs: It is fitting that your month-long hearings throughout the country 
should terminate today, the sixty-sixth anniversary of the dedication of the 
Statue of Liberty. On this anniversary, we the undersigned, bearing in mind 
the great democratic heritage on which this Nation was founded, and the enor- 
mous contribution made to it by the foreign born, cannot but feel that heritage 
and those contributions are being discarded by the enactment of the Walter- 
McCarran law. 

In this letter we can only touch on a few phases of our disagreement with the 
Walter-McCarran Act and the general pattern of legislation aimed at the foreign 
born. The quota restrictions, based on discrimination against those of eastern 
and southern Europe, have long been a blot on our books and certainly do not 
create any great feeling of friendship toward us by the peoples of the world. 
And now are added special restrictions against our neighbors, the people of the 
West Indies, developing a new aspect, so aptly called by Congressman Celler, “‘a 
quota within a quota,” and limiting their admission to this country to 100 a 
year from each colony. 

Noncitizens and naturalized citizens are robbed of constitutional guaranties by 
this new law. Noncitizens can be arrested for deportation at the merest suspicion 
by any agent so designated by the Attorney General. They can be held without 
bail indefinitely. They can be deported to any country designated by the At- 
torney General regardless of the persecution awaiting them on arrival, and re- 
gardless of the length of their residence or family ties here. 

The Mexican people have become the target and free game for deportation. 
Hundreds of thousands of Mexicans are picked up each year and hurled deep into 
the interior of Mexico and it is indeed not infrequent that citizens are deported 
with noncitizens. 

Naturalized citizens are relegated to a second-class status and no statute of 
limitations guarantees their citizenship. A host of new crimes have been created 
against naturalized citizens, making it possible for citizenship to be taken away 
at any time. Two classes of citizenship are instituted—one for the native-born 
and one for the naturalized citizen. 

Endless police-state procedures have been initiated against the foreign-born, 
the aim of which can only be to make all ideas subject to the discretion of the 
Attorney General. Freedom of thought, speech, and association are being denied 
to all foreign-born in this country. 

We, the undersigned, respectfully urge that on this, the final day of your 
hearings and on the sixty-sixth anniversary of the dedication of the Statue of 
Liberty, you do your utmost to guarantee that there shall be a new policy of 
immigration and naturalization, a policy that makes no distinction between 
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native- and foreign-born citizens, a policy which accords to all, native- and 
foreign-born, liberty and freedom as guaranteed under the Constitution of the 
United States, and a policy which ends discrimination against the peoples of 
the world. 

Respectfully yours, 


(Signed ) Rabbi Michael Alper, New York, N. Y.; Hon. Elmer A. Benson, 
Appleton, Minn.; Dr. Russell Becker, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Prof. 
Derk Bodde, Philadelphia, Pa.; Prof. G. Murray Branch, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dr. Dorothy Brewster, New York, N. Y.; Prof. 
Emily C. Brown, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Rev. Raymond Calkins, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. Frank D. Campbell, Del Rosa, Calif. ; 
Rev. Howard R. Carey, Altadena, Calif.; Dr. A. J. Carlson, 
Chicago, lll.; Prof. Florence Converse, Wellesley, Mass.; Prof. 
Philip W. L. Cox, Vineyard Haven, Mass.; Dr. Abraham Cron- 
bach, Cincinnati, Ohio; Prof. Ephraim Cross, New York, N. Y.; 
Rev. John W. Darr, Middletown, Conn.; Very Rev. John W. 
Day, Topeka, Kans.; Prof. William Wells Denton, Tucson, 
Ariz.; Dr. Katherine Dodd, Little Rock, Ark.; Prof. Arnold 
Dresden, Swarthmore, Pa.; Dr. Guido Ferrando, Ojai, Calif. ; 
Rev. George A. Fisher, Raleigh, N. C.; Rev. Kenneth Ripley 
Forbes, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hon. Clemens J. France, Providence, 
R. I.; Prof. Royal W. France, New York, N. Y.; Ben Gold, New 
York, N. Y.; Dr. Marcus I. Goldman, Alexandria, Va.; John T. 
Gojack, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Rabbi Robert E. Goldburg, Hamden, 
Conn.; Rev. L. A. Gross, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Ralph H. Gundlach, 
New York, N. Y.; Robert Gwathmey, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
Albert J. Hallington, Danbury, Conn. ;:Dashiell Hammett, New 
York, N. Y.; William Harrison, Boston, Mass.; Prof. Robert 
J. Havighurst, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. A. Eustace Hayden, Chicago, 
Ill.; Rev. Charles A. Hill, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Chester E. 
Hodgson, Ozone Park, N. ¥.; Rev. Prof. Fleming James, Sr., 
North Haven, Conn.; Francis Fisher Kane, Peace Dale, R. L.; 
Hon. Robert W. Kenny, Los Angeles, Calif.; Dr. John A. Kings- 
bury, Shady, N. Y.; Prof. Paul Kirkpatrick, Stanford, Calif. ; 
Prof. I. M. Kolthoff, Minneapolis, Minn.; Dr. Walter Landauer, 
Storrs, Conn.; Rey. Carl J. Landes, Deer Creek, Okla.; Dr. 
Paul H. Lavietes, New Haven, Conn.; Samuel M. Lindsay, 
Washington, D. C.; Prof. Oliver S. Loud, Yellow Springs, Ohio ; 
Rev. Bernard M, Loomer, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Edward G. Maxted, 
Warrington, Fla.; Rev. John A. Maynard, New York, N. Y.; 
Miss Mary S. McDowell, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rt. Rev. Walter 
Mitchell, Rancho Sante Fe, Calif.; Hon. Stanley Moffatt, South 
Gate, Calif.; Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Scott Nearing, Cape Rosier, Maine; Prof. Gaspare Nicotri, New 
York, N. Y.; Prof. Constantine Panunzio, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Rev. Edward L. Peet, Sacramento, Calif.; Prof. Bertha Haven 
Putnam, South Hadley, Mass.; Willard B. Ransom, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Anton Refregier, Woodstock, N. Y.; Dr. Bertha C. 
Reynolds, Stoughton, Mass.; Earl Robinson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Prof. Robert A. Rosenbaum, Portland, Oreg.; Alexander Saxton, 
Sausalito, Calif.; Prof. Philip L. Schenk, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Dr, Paul Scherer, New York, N. Y¥.; Prof. Vida D. Scudder, 
Wellesley, Mass.; Dr. Laila Skinner, Chicago, Ill.; Prof. Louise 
Pettibone Smith, Wellesley, Mass.; Prof. Ellen B. Talbot, 
Spartanburg, 8. C.; Dr. Alva N. Taylor, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Eddie Tangen, San Francisco, Calif.; Prof. Leroy Waterman, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Prof. F. W. Weymouth, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Prof. Rolland Emerson Wolfe, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; and 
Rev. Sam Wright, Boston, Mass. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY EDITH WYNNER, NEW YORK CITY 


54 Riversipe Drive, New York 24, N. Y., 
October 28, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: Thank you for your telegram informing me that 
while it is not possible to arrange for additional testimony on the McCarran 
Walter Act, a written statement would be acceptable. 

I enclose the statement I had prepared and would appreciate your adding it 
to the report being made of these hearings. 

I would also appreciate being put on the mailing list of your Commission 

Thanking you in advance and with best wishes for the suecess of your efforts 
to secure revision of this sadistic and un-American legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Eprrh WYNNER. 


McCARRAN-WALTER Act APPLIES A RELIGIOUS TEST TO ALIEN PacriFist APpPLt- 
CANTS FOR CITIZENSHIP 


Statement of Miss Edith Wynner of New York, former secretary of the Griffin- 
O’Day Bill Committee to reconcile naturalization procedure with the Bill of 
Rights (1934-36) ; New York secretary of the Campaign for World Govern 
ment (1937-42); vice president of the World Movement for World Federa! 
Government (1947-48) ; co-author of Searchlight on Peace Plans: Choose Your 
Road to World Government, Dutton, 1944; 1949. At present working on the 
biography of the late Rosika Schwimmer. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization: I am here as an individual concerned with the swift erosion 
by legislation and administrative practice of our long-cherished rights. I wish 
to identify myself with those who condemn this act both in general and in 
particular. I have read it a number of times and become more convinced with 
each reading that its entire spirit is offensive and contrary to American tradi 
tions of freedom and human dignity. 

Judge Learned Hand only a few days ago warned with an eloquence that 
deserves repetition, of the dangers that concern us here, when he said: “I be 
lieve that that community is already in the process of dissolution * * * 
where nonconformity with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is 
a mark of disaffection * * * where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent ; 
where faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has become so timid that we 
dare not enter our convictions in the open lists to win or lose.” 

I am sure that the various provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act have been 
brought under critical review by persons testifying before you throughout the 
country. I wish to deal briefly with a provision of the act which probabil) 
has not been dealt with by others in these hearings since no large group of 
people are directly affected. I feel strongly about it because it violates a funda 
mental principle of our Constitution. 

I refer to section 337 (a) in the MeCarran-Walter Act which provides for 
the naturalization of aliens who show “by clear and convincing evidence” that 
they are “opposed to the bearing of arms * * * by reason of religious 
training and belief * * *” 

This section goes on to define the term “religious training and belief” to 
mean “an individual’s belief in a relation to a Supreme Being involving duties 
superior to those arising from any human relation, but does not include essen- 
tially political, sociological, or philosophical views or a merely personal mora! 
code.” 

This section requires not only that an alien pacifist prove the sincerity of 
his or her convictions against participation in war in any form but puts a 
religious test upon the motivation of such conviction. I submit that this is a 
violation of the first article of our Bill of Rights which declares that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof * * *” 
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By freedom of religion we have always understood also freedom to have no 
religion. Those conscientiously opposed to participation in war in any form, 
whether international, civil, or class war, as a matter of record come of various 
packgrounds and include both religious and nonreligious individuals. They 
have but one conviction in common and that is the belief that it is wrong to 
destroy human life. Congress is properly concerned with the question of the 
sincerity with which such a conviction is held; but it is a violation of our Con- 
stitution for Congress to require not merely sincerity but sincerity based on 
religious belief. 

I consider that the present wording in the McCarran-Walter Act as also 
that in the Internal Security Act of 1950 violates our constitutional provision 
and traditions of religious freedom and separation of church and state. Justice 
Jackson in a recent Supreme Court dissent (Zorach case) warned of the violation 
of this tradition when he said: “The day that this country ceases to be free 
for irreligion it will cease to be free for religion—except for the sect that can 
win political power.” 

I trust that in your recommendations regarding revision of the McCarran- 
Walter Act you will urge changes in the language of section 337 (a) that will 
bring it into conformity with our Bill of Rights and restore the right of naturali- 
zation to the nonreligious objector. I believe this would be achieved by amend- 
ing this section to read as follows: “* * * except that a person who shows 
by clear and convincing evidence to the satisfaction of the naturalization court 
that he is opposed to the bearing of arms in the Arined Forces of the United 
States by reason of religious, ethical, humanitarian, or philosophical training 
and belief * * *” 

The issue of the naturalization of alien pacifists has been the subject of Su- 
preme Court decision on at least five occasions (Schwimmer, Macintosh, Bland, 
Girouard, and Cohnstaedt) and of inspiring majority and dissenting opinions 
which have been a continuing source of inspiration to those engaged in the 
unequal struggle for the preservation and extension of human freedom. 

Both the recent past and the all-too painful present show clearly that the 
decisive gage of a nation’s political health is its treatment of its dissenters. 
Dissent and dissenters are abolished in all totalitarian lands, whether of the 
right or of the left. And when that happens, the great indifferent majority of 
the pepulation suddenly discovers, but too late, that with the rights of the 
dissenter the rights of all have been abolished. We are already dangerously far 
advanced along the paths of repression. 

When we impair our freedoms, we do more than merely injure ourselves 
for these United States of America have been a symbol of mankind’s aspirations 
for nearly 200 years. We are not just any other nation sovereignly free to 
follow the current fads of repression and witch-hunting. For to the extent that 
we limit or infringe freedom in America, we have shattered the dream and hope 
of freedom of mankind everywhere. 

Justice Holmes’ oeft-quoted words from his immortal dissenting opinion in 
the Schwimmer case are more pertinent today than when they were written. 
He said: “* * * if there is any principle of the Constitution that more 
imperatively calls for attachment than any other it is the principle of free 
thought—not free thought for those who agree with us but freedom for the 
thought that we hate. I think that we should adhere to that principle with 
regard to admission into, as well as to life within, this country.” 

I hope your Commission will be guilded by this courageous concept of Amer- 
icanism and that it will work to revise the McCarran-Walter Act in the spirit 
that it expresses. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY STEPHEN J. KOVRAK, ATTORNEY, IN 
BEHALF OF POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC. (EASTERN DIVI- 
SION), AMERICAN RELIEF FOR POLAND (PHILADELPHIA DIVI- 
SION), POLISH AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


STEPHEN J. Kovrak, 
5713 Torresdale Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., October 28, 1952. 


’RESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Executive Offices, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: I am submitting herewith a statement of the Polish nationality 
group expressing their views on the present quota system as it pertains to the 
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Polish nation, and also the other countries that represent the minority ‘in the 
field of immigration. 

The organizations that I mentioned on the statement represent practically all 
of the area in and around Philadelphia. 

It shall be appreciated if you will give our views your kind consideration. 

Thanking you, I am 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) SverpHeEN J. Kovrak. 
Enclosure: Statement (4). 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: A careful review of our quota system reveals inequities that 
should be considered intelligently on behalf of the Polish nationality group. 

The total annual quota proclaimed under the new act is 154,657, effective 
January 1, 1953. This total when compared on an over-all basis shows that in- 
justice is done to most of the European countries because of the fact that 70 
percent of the total quota is allocated to three countries, namely: Germany, 
Great Britain, and Ireland, this factor shows how inequitable the distribution 
is in our method of the quota system. It is certain that the population of these 
three countries does not equal 70 percent of the total in Europe. Poland’s quota 
is not considered in the same comparison, for if it was the quota would be con- 
siderably higher than the mere 6,500 which is allocated. Poland is not the only 
country that seems to be discriminated against, but there are other countries 
in Europe that have been treated in much the same manner, they are: Italy, 
France, Belgium, Netherland, and others. 

The bill as it stands continues for practical purposes the quota system which 
was enacted into law in 1924. This quota system as viewed with our progress and 
American ideals, is long since out of date and more than ever unrealistic in the 
face of present world conditions. Country-by-country limitations create a pat- 
tern that is objectionable to large numbers of our finest citizens because of the 
inequities. 

The over-all quota limitation under the law of 1924, restricted annual im- 
migration to approximately 150,000. This was about one-seventh of 1 percent 
of our total population in 1920. Since 1920 our population has grown so that 
the law now allows us one-tenth of 1 percent. 

Since the Americans of English, Irish, and German descent were most numer- 
ous, immigrants of those three nationalities got the lion’s share, more than 
two-thirds of the total quota. The remaining third was divided up among all 
the other nations given quotas. 

The quota for Poland is only 6,500, as against the 138,000 exiled Poles, all over 
Europe, who are asking to come to these shores. 

In no other realm are we standing still, as we are in the field of immigration. 
We do not limit our cities to their 1920 boundaries, we welcome progress and 
change to meet changing conditions in every sphere of life, except in the field of 
immigration. 

We request your kind consideration of the Polish quota. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the following organizations: Polish Amer- 
ican Congress, Inc. (Eastern Division), American Relief for Poland (Philadel- 
phia Division), Polish American Citizens League of Pennsylvania. 


STePHEN J. Kovrak. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY OTTO A. HARBACH, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS, AND PUBLISHERS 


AMERICAN ‘SocreTy oF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS, AND PUPLISHERS, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., October 28, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Ezecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, Executive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear MR. ROSENFIELD: In keeping with my letter to you under date of October 
10, I accept your invitation, extended to me as president of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers (ASCAP), to file with you my views on the 
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watter of our country’s immigration and naturalization polici ies. I take advan- 
tage of this opportunity in the belief that my membership in the society, dating 
from 1914—and especially my experience as its president during the last 3 years— 
qualifies me to speak with considerable authority. I hope what I say may be 
helpful. 

I am particularly concerned that you should know of the impressive proportion 
of foreign-born creators of music who are Americans by adoption. Of our 3,000 
writer (composer and author) members, 400 have come to our country from the 
lands of their birth. It is true that these gifted makers of music might have 
gone to great heights in their native lands. In fact, some of them, after achiev- 
ing greatness in the lands of their birth, found changing conditions repugnant to 
their continued activities in their homelands and have come to America for the 
free use of their God-given talent. Genius never has thrived in strait-jackets, nor 
have iron curtains been good sounding boards for the makers of musical works. 
Arbitrary formulas for the exercise of creative talent cannot bring forth the great 
works that result from free play of such talents in unrestricted surroundings. 

My earnest appeal, therefore, is that the potentialities of music as an important 
factor in your problems be kept in mind. We are in agreement, I am sure, that 
the exchange of musical cultures among nations is an irreplaceable contribution 
to world friendship. The arts know no national barriers. Music as an inter- 
national language expressing the fundamental emotions common to all mankind 
promotes sympathetic ms nding beyond the reach of yrotocol and treaty. 

To document my appeal, I send with this statement the latest edition of the 
ASCAP Biographical Dictionary. I direct your attention to page 554, the 
appendix listing our writer members by places of birth. This is in confirmation 
of my statement as to the impressive proport*on of foreign-born members—the 
creators of music who have found in America their ideal place of expression. 

I have no specific recommendations. I know only that it is imperative for the 
healthy development of creative talent within our shores that we encourage the 
flow of such talent into our own musical life. I have skimmed through the 
names of our foreign-born members to select a few of the outstanding contributors 
to the musical riches we are proud to call our own. Here they are, alphabetically 
arranged : 

From Australia, Percy Grainger: Austria, Fritz Kreisler and Arnold Schoen- 
berg ; Canada, R. Nathaniel Dett, Perey Faith, Eugene Lockhart, Geoffrey O'Hara, 
Gitz Rice; Czechoslovakia, Rudolf Friml, Gustav Mahler; England, Bruno Huhn, 
Will Rossiter, Leopold Stokowski, P. G. Wodehouse; France, Raymond Bloch, 
Carlos Salzedo: Germany, Richard Czerwonky, Walter Damrosch, Lukas Foss, 
Gustave Kerker, Kurt Weill; Hungary, Leopold Auer, Erno Balogh, Bela Bartok, 
Emmerich Kalman, Erno Rapee, Sigmund Romberg, Tibor Serly : Ireland, Padraic 
Colum, Victor Herbert, Charles B. Lawlor; Italy, Gian Carlo Menotti, Domenico 
Savino, Cesare Sodero, Pietro Yon; Mexico, Alfonso D’Artego, Mme. Maria 
Grever ; Netherlands, David H. Broekman, Richard Hageman, Peter Van Steeden : 
Poland, Isidor Achron, Leopold Godowsky; Romania, Jacques Wolfe; Scotland, 
R. H. Burnside; Russia, Joseph Achron, Irving Berlin, Vernon Duke, Mischa 
Elman, Igor Gorin, Samuel Gardner, Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Levitski, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, Lazare Saminsky, Igor Stravinski, Bfrem Zimbalist; Spain, Vin- 
cent Gomez and Mannel Garcia Matos: Switzerland, Ernest Bloch, Rudolph 
Ganz: Union of South Africa, Paul Kerby, Josef Marais: Wales, David McK. 
Williams, Alec Templeton. 

Let us be sure that in any changes of our laws we do not make it possible for 
4 situation to arise which would keep from our country another generation of 
Victor Herberts, Bela Bartoks, Sergei Rachmaninoffs, Fritz Kreislers—creative 
writers whose genius will thrive in the free atmosphere of Americ: 

Let us set an example to other countries by extending a warm welcome to any 
such who may come knocking at our door. We must welcome genius regardless 
of the spoken language of its birthplace for in this we will be following the 
American tradition and adding to the. already vast store of musical riches 
created in this country. 

Trusting my views may have consideration of your Commission, I am, 

Respectfully, 
{s] Orro A. HARBACcH, 
President, American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY C. JAMES TODARO, ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


1131 NortH Srxty-THirp Srreet, PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 


September 29, 1952. 
Mr. Putiie B. PERLMAN, 


Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1742 C Street NW. (Third Floor), Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. PERLMAN: Unable to attend the hearing scheduled by your Commis- 
sion in New York on September 30 and October 1, 1952, I am addressing you this 
letter in order to get on the record my views on the immigration policy that 
should be adopted. 

Our entire immigration policy has been based upon the premise that the influx 
of immigration from southern and eastern European countries would affect and 
change the racial and religious make-up of our country’s population. This pur 
pose was masked by allegations of racial inferiority and low intelligence of 
peoples coming from these countries. To prevent the so-called racial and religious 
unbalancing of our Nation, the intelligence test and the quota system were de- 
vised. The quota system, as established, was based upon the census of 1890 
and favored, as was the purpose of the framers of such legislation, the so-called 
superior Nordic races, with the result that a much larger quota was assigned to 
England, Germany, and the Scandanavian countries which have never used up 
the yearly quota assigned to them. The alleged inferiority of southern and 
eastern European peoples has been amply refuted by the accomplishments of 
the relatively few immigrants from these countries who were permitted to 
establish themselves here. f 

It is my opinion that this wholly fallacious and unfair policy should be revised 
and an equitable law enacted. I believe that a realistic approach to the problem 
should eliminate any discrimination by first determining the number of immi 
grants that could be absorbed yearly, and establish a quota for each of the coun- 
tries, based upon the degree of overpopulation existing in said countries, and a 
method of selectivity adopted which would be based upon the moral and physica! 
fitness of the immigrants, irrespective of their racial or religious background. 

The present McCarran-Walter Act and previous laws are a serious affront to 
a large segment of good, substantial American citizens who have given over- 
whelming proof of their moral and intellectual fitness, and their loyalty and 
devotion to the principles of the Constitution. 

Respectfully yours, 
C. JAMES TopDARO. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WILL MASLOW, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
JEWISH CONGRESS, COMMISSION ON LAW AND SOCIAL ACTION 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, 
COMMISSION ON LAW AND Socrat AcTION, 
15 East Righty-fourth Street, New York 28, N. Y., October 29, 1952. 
Mr. PHILip PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Executive Offices of the President, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PERLMAN: I am enclosing copies of a memorandum prepared by the 
American Jewish Congress analyzing the racist beginnings of the national origins 
quota system as contained in the Immigration Act of 1924. 

You will recall that the American Jewish Congress was represented by a state- 
ment submitted in its behalf by Rabbi Simon Kramer at the opening of the Com 
mission’s hearings last month in New York City. We believe, however, that 
this additional memorandum will be of interest and assistance to the Commission 
in its deliberations and we ask therefore that it be incorporated into the Com 
mission’s permanent record. 

If you believe it necessary I should be happy to appear before the Commission 
to explain or amplify any of the statements or findings contained in this 
memorandum. 

Sincerely yours, 


(S) Witt MAsLow. 
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AMERICAN JEWIsH CONGRESS 


An ANALYSIS OF THE RACIST ORIGINS OF THE NATIONAL OrIGINS Quota SysTEM 
OF THE IMMIGRATION AcT oF 1924 


(Submitted to the President’s Commission on Naturalization and Immigration, 
Washington, D. C., October 29, 1952) 


MEMORANDUM ON BACIST BACKGROUND OF THE NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYSTEM 


Introduction 


In August 1948 the American Jewish Congress testified before the Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Immigration and Naturalization of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary and opposed continued use of the national origins quota system 
as a negation of democratic principle. Since that time we have consistently 
maintained that the national origins formula saddles this country with an immi- 
gration admissions policy which impairs our domestic well-being and embarrasses 
our Government in the conduct of its foreign relations. 

The national origins formula, as conceived in 1924 and as administered today, 
permits the entry of immigrants not in terms of personal character, worth, qual- 
ity or suitability but exclusively in terms of geographic origin. Place of birth has 
been demonstrated time and time again to be completely irrelevant to any con- 
sideration of any individual fitness. Because of the rigidities of this system, 
because of its blind allocation of the largest share of the annual allotment of 
visas to those nations in which there is the least demand for immigration, 
thousands upon thousands of visas are wasted each year. This waste is doubly 
tragic in a time of almost unprecedented need for immigration opportunities 
for peoples from depressed and overcrowded sections of the world. 

It is regrettable that so thoroughly discredited a principle should only recently 
have been rewritten into our immigration laws by the McCarran-Walter Act 
adopted by the Bighty-second Congress. As President Truman noted in his 
veto of that bill: “Our present quota system is not only inadequate to meet 
present emergency needs, it is also an obstacle to the development of an en- 
lightened and satisfactory immigration policy for the long-run future.” 

Proponents of the national origins formula insistently deny that it embodies 
a discriminatory intent. The racist objectives of those who devised and urged 
this system however are clearly disclosed by a review of the events leading up 
to the framing of the national origins plan and by analysis of its legislative 
history, ineluding the hearings and reports of the Senate and House Committees 
on Immigration, the debates on the floor of the Congress and the statements of 
those responsible for its drafting. This memorandum proposes to provide such 
a review. 

Circumstances have altered considerably in the generation and more that has 
elapsed since 1924. We have acquired a substantial body of experience relating 
fo immigration not available to the framers of the national origins principle. 
In the interim our methods of social analysis have become more refined and our 
national ideas and purposes have become clarified and strengthened. The sum of 
these changes requires critical reappraisal of the premises upon which our 
immigration law is built. We submit that fair and dispassionate scrutiny of the 
heginnings and development of the national origins principle and of the motives 
and purposes which it expresses must yield the conclusion that the national 
origins formula is racist in conception and operation and that it is repugnant 
to our national ideals. 

We are not unmindful of the racist-inspired restrictions aimed at Asian races 
in the Immigration Act of 1924 or of the racist libels, directed at Asian groups 
in the debates leading up to the adoption of that law. That bias was so pro- 
nounced that such races were completely barred from the country and were 
allotted no immigration quotas whatever. But we believe that the antioriental 
bias of our immigration system is a matter of such notoriety as to require little 
emphasis here to bring it to publie attention. This memorandum therefore is 
confined to a discussion of the little known and less well understood racist bias 
against southern and eastern Europeans embodied in the national origins quota 
system. 


Background 


Ethnic discrimination in our immigration law has been accomplished by three 
techniques other than outright exclusion as in the case of the Japanese and 
Chinese, namely, literacy tests, a percentage quota system and finally the 
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national origin quota system, The first attempt to limit immigration which had 
its base in racial and ethnic bias other than that directed at the Chinese and 
Japanese occurred iv the Fifty-fourth Congress. Until that time Federal re- 
strictive legislation had been directed against contract laborers (27 Stat. 569, 
(1893) ), paupers (18 Stat. 477, (1882)) and diseased, incane, and criminal im- 
migrants (26 Stat. 1084 (1891)). Although in the period 1835 to 1860 the 
Nationalists and Know-Nothings sought State and Federal legislation against 
foreigners and attempted to exclude immigrants completely, they had been un- 
suecessful. In fact, national legislation to protect immigrants from the dan- 
gers of the travel of that day were passed during this period (vol. 39, Doc. No. 
758, Reports of the Immigration Commission, 61st Cong., 3d sess. ‘1910) ). 

In the Fifty-fourth Congress (1896), however, a bill providing for the exclusion 
from the United States of persons, physically capable and over 16 years of age, 
who could not read and write some language was introduced. This literacy test, 
until it became a part of our immigration laws in 1917, was a favorite legislative 
goal of congressional restrictionists and for many years most of the contro 
versies concerning the racial and ethnic basis of our population revoived around 
the adoption of such a test. The literacy test, introduced in the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, as well as all subsequent literacy tests, was specifically directed at 
southern and eastern European immigrants. These so-called new immigrants 
in contrast to the old, namely those from northern and western Europe, had 
only started to come to the United States in large numbers in 1880. The re 
port of the Senate Committee on Immigration of the Fifty-fourth Congress, which 
contained tables attempting to show that the immigrants from southern Europe 
had a higher ratio of illiterates, criminals, paupers, and slum dwellers thap 
their northern and western colleagues, explained the purpose of the literacy test 
in this period in these words: . 

8 the literacy test will affect almost entirely those races whose immi 
gration to the United States has begun within recent time and which are most 
alien in language and origin to the people who founded the 13 colonies and which 
built the United States * * *” (§S. Rept. No. 290, 54th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 22, 
23 (1896) ). 

President Cleveland vetoed the bill. However, agitation for the inclusion of a 
literacy test in our immigration laws continued. Bills providing for a literacy 
test were introduced in almost every session of Congress and were vetoed by 
Presidents Taft, Cleveland, and Wilson. The motives behind this legislative 
agitation were aptly summed up in the 1923 Report of the Commissioner Genera! 
of Immigration. At page 23 the report stated: 

“Even a casual survey of congressional discussions of the immigration problem 
during the past quarter of a century demonstrates very clearly that while the 
lawmakers were deeply concerned with the mental, moral, and physical quality 
of immigrants, there developed as time went on an even greater concern as to the 
fundamental racial character of the constantly increasing numbers who came 
The record of alien arrivals year by year had shown a gradual falling off in the 
immigration of northwest European peoples, representing racial stocks which 
were common to America even in colonial days, and rapid and remarkably large 
increase in the movement from southern and eastern European countries and 
Asiatic Turkey. Immigration from the last-named sources reached an annual 
average of about 750,000 and in some years nearly a million came, and there seems 
to have been a general belief in Congress that it would increase rather than 
diminish. At the same time, no one seems to have anticipated a revival of the 
formerly large influx from the ‘old sources’ as the countries of northwest Europe 
came to be known. 

“This remarkable change in the sources and racial character of our immigrants 
led to an almost continuous agitation of the immigration problem both in and out 
of Congress, and there was a steadily growing demand for restriction, particular] 
of the newer movement from the south and east of Europe. During the greater 
part of this period of agitation the so-called literacy test for aliens was thi 
favorite weapon of the restrictionists and its widespread ponularity apnears to 
have been based quite largely on a belief, or at least a hope, that it would reduce 
to some extent the stream of new immigration, about one-third of which was 
illiterate, without seriously interfering with the coming of the older type, among 
whom illiteracy was at a minimum.” [Italics supplied. ] 

In 1911, a report by the Immigration Commission, the Dillingham Commission, 
set up pursuant to the Immigration Act of 1907 recommended “the exclusion of 
those unable to read or write in some language” as “the most feasible single 
method of restricting undesirable immigration.” It also suggested “the limita- 
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tion of the number of each race arriving each year to a certain percentage of 
the average of that race arriving during a given period of years.” (Conclusions 
and Recommendations of the Immigration Commission, p. 40, 1910).’ 

In 1917 the agitation for a literacy test culminated in the passage over 
President Wilson’s veto of the Immigration Act of 1917 excluding aliens over 16 
years unable to read in any language. 


Quota systems 


After World War I immigration continued to be one of Congress’ chief con- 
cerns. During the congressional sessions of 1919, 1920, and 1921 various restric- 
tive bills were introduced. These bills employed the quota or percentage tech- 
nique which was one of the recommendations of the 1910 Dillingham Commis- 
sioin, that is, they provided for quotas for each nationality to be determined on 
a basis of a certain percent of the number of foreign born in the United States 
on a certain date. The crucial question and, ef course, the subject of almost 
all debate and discussion, both on the floor of Congress and during the hearings 
on the various quota bills up to and including the hearings on the bill which was 
to become the Immigration Act of 1924—was what date was to be selected as the 
so-called quota base. As has been shown, the so-called new immigration, that 
from southern and eastern Europe, began to arrive about 1880, and except for 
the war period continued in ever increasing numbers until about 1920. During 
the same period, the old immigration, that from northern and western Europe, 
declined to some extent. From 1914 immigration from southern and eastern 
Europe was about four times as large as that from northern and western Europe 
(S. Rep. No. 950, SOth Cong., 2d sess., 1948). Thus it can be easily seen that 
selection of the year 1890 as the quota base would inevitably limit the numer 
of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe and give preference to immi- 
grants from northern and western Europe. Correspondingly, selection of 1920 
as the base would require giving recognition in the quota to the large numbers 
of foreign born from southern and central Europe who had reached these shores 
since 1880 and thus would insure large quotas for southern and central Europe. 

As is shown below, the Federal lawmakers of that period were not unaware 
of the significance of the choice of date for a quota base, nor were they at all 
shy about publicly espousing a particular date solely because it had the effect 
of limiting immigration from certain portions of the world. 

The first quota act was enacted and signed by President Harding in 1921 
(42 Stat. 5). It seta ceiling of about 350,000 immigrants annually by limiting 
the number of any nationality admitted to 8 percent of foreign-born persons 
of such nationality in the United States as determined by the census of 1910. 

The House report, accompanying the bill (H. R. 4075) which later bec:ime 
the Immigration Act of 1921 expressly gave as one of the reasons for adopting 
1910 as a quota base, the fact that by so doing a preference was given to the 
socalled old immigration. The House report pointed out that 

“The 1910 figures are available and give a substantial base established on 
what is known as the “old immigration,” which has become more permanently 
fixed in the United States than the “new immigration” which came in large 
numbers during the decade from 1900-1910 and was coming in still larger 
numbers during the year following 1910, and has been suspended by the European 
war and has been resumed since July 1920” (H. Rept. No. 4, 67th Cong., 1st 
sess., 1921). 

lilustrative of the thinking of the State Department, the majority of the 
House Immigration Committee and particularly of Albert Johnson, chairman 
of the committee, as to the type of immigrants to be expected from southern 
and central Europe and the desirability and necessity of restricting such immi- 
gration, are the following abstracts of State Department’s reports which were 
made a part of the House committee’s report accompanying H. R. 4075 and 
presented to the House by Representative Johnson. At page 11, appendix A, 
the House report states: 

“Warsaw.—aAttention is directed to the character of the majority of the 
persons who are now leaving Poland for the United States. Only by a visit 
to the Ellis Island station will it be possible for one in the United States to 
comprehend the nature of these people, if he has never seen them in their native 
environment. At the present time it is only too obvious that they must be sub- 


1The Report of the Immigration Commission. Dictionary of Races or Peoples (S. Doe 


No. 662, 61st Cong., 3d sess., p. 171) classified Jews as a race under the terms “Hebrew,” 
“Jewish,” or “Israelite.” 
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normal, and their normal state is of very low standard. Six years of war and 
confusion and famine and pestilence have racked their bodies and twisted their 
mentality. The elders have deteriorated to a marked degree. Minors have 
grown into adult years with the entire period lost in their rightful development 
and too frequently with the acquisition of the perverted ideas which have flooded 
Europe since 1914 * * *, 

“A second predominant feature in the whole movement of these emigrants 
of all classes is their reason for proceeding to the United States. A pitiably 
small percentage is moving with a fixed purpose. 

“Hundreds, both Jewish and Christian, or of no religious profession, have 
been asked why they wish to go to America. The answer almost invariably is, 
‘Please, mister, we have rich relatives there. We can find an easier life.” These 
are not the Europeans of a sturdier day, who in family conference sternly 
resolved on the great adventure and set forth on unknown wastes to the new 
America across the seas. These are not those who hewed the forests, founded 
the towns, fought the savages, breasted the storms of wilderness, conquered the 
wastes and built America. These are beaten folk, spirits broken, in effect, 
driven from their Buropean habitat into the west. They have no desire to form 


and build. They will exist on what has been prepared for them by a better 
people * * *%, 


“RUMANIA 


“Bucharest.—A large number of undesirable aliens are applying for permission 
to proceed to the United States. Besides being as a class economic parasites, 
tailors, small salesmen, butchers, etc., they are not unsympathetic with Bolshevik 
ideas * * *, 

“The class of persons who form the majority of emigrants from Besarabia 
offer no particular value to our country as productive labor, but rather increase 
our burden of petty middlemen with ideas of moral and business dealings difficult 
to assimilate with our own. 


“RUSSIAN CAUCASUS 


“Tiflis * * * the great bulk of emigrants to the United States from this dis 
trict are highly undesirable as material for future American citizens. They are 


not only illiterate, but the years of unsettled conditions which they have been 
forced to live have caused them to lose the habit of work. Their physical and 
moral courage is greatly depleted, as well as their physical constitutions. The 
bulk of them have been habituated either to lawlessness or to the exercise of 
violence in the name of the law for so long that if not actually impregnated with 
Bolshevism they are good material for Bolshevik propaganda. 

“Our restrictions on immigration should be so rigid that it would be impossib!: 
for most of these people to enter the United States. Reference is especially mad: 
to Armenians, Jews, Persians, and Russians of the ordinary classes, all of which 
have been so driven hither and thither since 1914 that they cannot be regarded as 
desirable populations for any country. There are, of course, many individual 
erceptions. [Italics supplied. ] 


“MESOPOTAMIA 


“Bagdad —lIt is estimated that 5,000 Armenians and 20,000 Assyrians would 
proceed immediately to the United States but for the lack of funds and present 
restrictions. Rigid restrictions are recommended in view of the fact that the 
present population of the United States is becoming too heterogeneous. 

“The prospects for 1921 are that there will be a small immigration from 
Belgium proper but an increased number of Poles and Czechoslovaks and other 
central Europeans passing through its ports practically all bound for the United 
States. The severest kind of control should be exercised over these immigrants 
from central Europe as this type of immigrant is not desirable from any point of 
riew at this time.” 

As part of his testimony during the hearings by the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, 1921, Representative Johnso! 
included additional State Department reports, allegedly transmitted to him by 
Wilbur Carr of the consular service. These reports also dwell on the so-called 
inferior “quality” of the new immigration, for example the-report states wit! 
respect to emigrants from Italy, Netherlands, Poland, and Turkey as follows: 
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“ITALY 


“A large proportion of aliens from this district going to the United States 
are inimical to the best interests of the American Government. This is not due 
to any Bolshevist or Communist tendency on their part, but to their standards of 
living and their characteristics, which render them unassimilable. 

“Practically all the emigrants from this district are of the peasant 
class. For the most part they are small in stature and of a low order of 
intelligence * * *, 


“NETHERLANDS 


“Rotterdam.—The great mass of aliens passing through Rotterdam at the 
present time are Russian Poles or Polish Jews of the usual ghetto type. Most 
of them are more or less directly frankly getting out of Poland to avoid war con- 
ditions. They are filthy, un-American, and often dangerous in their habits. 


“POLAND 


“Warsaw.—Concerning the general characteristics of aliens emigrating to the 
United States from Poland and the occupation and trade followed by them re- 
ports indicate such to be substantially as follows: 

« + * * * * * 


“(c) At the moment 90 percent may be regarded as a low estimate of the pro- 
portion representing the Jewish race among emigrants to America from Poland. 

“(f) The unassimilability of those classes politically is a fact too often proved 
in the past to bear any argument. 


“TURKEY 


“Constantinople.—The emigrants from this part of the world are exclusively 
raw laborers, waiters, and servants who are intellectually incapable of being 
dangerous.” (Statement by Representative Johnson, hearings before Senate 
Committee on Immigration on H. R. 14461, p. 10, 66th Cong., 3d sess., 1921.)” 

That the views of Chairman Johnson of the House Committee on Immigration 
were shared, at that time by his counterpart in the Senate, Senator Reed, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, is shown by 
the following revealing statements made by the latter during the course of the 
Senate hearings on S. 4303, dealing with immigration of contract labor, Sixty- 
seventh Congress, fourth session, 1923. 

“Senator Reep of Pennsylvania. Mr. Emory, would it conflict with the success 
of your scheme [i. e., contract-labor scheme] to limit the nationalities with 
which these contracts might be made so, if possible, to get labor from those na- 
tions whose people assimilate better with Americans? (p. 21). 

“Senator Reep. Assume that the British quota will be exceeded this year, and 
that there will be a large number of British subjects turned away, cannot we 
make adjustment of the quota which will let them in, without opening up the 
large number of those from the Mediterranean countries and others who do not 
assimilate?” [italies supplied] (p. 21). 

“It would not help the farmer, would it, to increase the population of Polish 
Jews on the east side of New York or increase the number of Greeks that came 
over and settle in our cities; you do not mean that kind of immigration, do you, 
Mr. Silver?’ (p. 75). 

Although the Quota Act of 1921 expired by its terms on June 30, 1922, it was 
extended for 2 years by the act of May 11, 1922. 

During the entire time the law was in effect, there was continuous agitation 
to curtail immigration further, and considerable time was given by committees 


of both Houses of Congress to the discussion of legislation to be put into effect 
as its expiration. 


During this period, Dr. Harry H. Laughlin, of the Carnegie Institute, was ap- 
pointed eugenics agent by the House Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 


zation. On November 21, 1922, at the hearings by the committee, Laughlin issued 
his famous Analysis of America’s Modern Melting Pot. This was supposed to 
be a study of the “occurrence of the degree of specific degeneracy within the na- 
tivity and racial groups of the United States so as to ascertain the effectiveness 
of the immigration laws and regulations in keeping out the legally excluded classes 
and a study of * * * the effect of the present immigration situation and 
policy in reference to race conservation in the United States” (hearings, p. 730). 
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The study involved a computation of the so-called socially inadequate persons 
in all the custodial institutions in the country. These included lunatics, lepers, 
feeble minded, drunkards, epileptics, the deaf, the crippled, tubercular, and the 
dependent poor. These groups were analyzed and divided on the basis of nativity 
and racial origin. Laughlin then arrived at a ratio which he called a particular 
nationality’s quota fulfillment. This was a figure reached by comparing the 
ratio a particular nationality group bore to the total population with the ratio 
that the social inadequates of that nationality group bore to the total number of 
social inadequates in the institutions of the country. <A quota fulfillment of over 
100 indicated that the ratio of social inadequates of a particular racial origin to 
the total number of social inadequates of all racial origins in institutions exceeded 
the ratio the persons of the particular racial origin in the United States bore to 
the total population of the United States. 

With respect to insanity, Laughlin concluded: “Making all allowances for any 
possible shock or strain on personality due to immigration and the shifting of 
homes and social condition and the differential occupations and economic pros 
perity this high incidence shows that the immigrants of the present generation 
have a higher incidence of mental instability than was possessed by our founda- 
tion families.” 

Dr. Laughlin discussed the subject of immigrant crime as follows: 

“The countries which run lowest in crime are those which have contributed 
most of the elementary foundation of the population of the United States—such 
as Great Britain, Scandinavia, Ireland, Germany, and the Netherlands. North 
western Europe as a whole fulfilled her quota only 83.85 percent; Great Britain 
only 37.97 percent, Canada, a kindred country, 65.49 percent. Those immigrant 
gsroups that run high in crime are from the countries of southern and eastern 
Europe. This part of Europe as a whole, fulfilled her quota by 141.25 percent. 
Italy shows 218.49 percent ; Spain 660 percent. Jn fact the so-called old tmmigra 
tion or foundation stocks run relatively low in crime, whereas the new immigra 
tion from southern and eastern Eurone runs relatively hiah in this type of social 
defect as we find it in custodial institutions of the United States * * *” 
[Italics supplied. ] 

“The studies in crime covered the most degenerate and antisocial types of 
conduct. Because of the higher incidence of criminalistic conduct in this country 
shown by the new immigration compared to that shown by the present-day immi- 
grants from the nations which supplied our foundation stocks, it makes one 
wonder whether this lack of adjustment is due to differences in social training 
and ideals—the Southern European having been trained to one set of ideals and 
finds in America a new basis of conduct to govern him, while the Northern and 
Western European finds here the same requirements which he has been used to 
meeting in his country. Is this a difference in training or a biological difference 
in the natural reactions of the stocks? Is one more law-abiding than the other? 
If the difference is in the training and customary conduct, then we must either 
change our own ideals and legal standards or require a change on the part of 
immigrants. * * * If, however, the failure to meet our requirements in refer- 
ence to conduct, not involving crime is, in the cases found and reported sta- 
tistically based upon fundamental hereditary differences, then the admission of 
such persons means the change of the ultimate inborn social capacities of the 
Americans of the future to the degree measured by the relative numbers by such 
persons who may become parents in this country” (hearings before the House 
Committee on Immigrations, p. 742, 67th Cong., 3d sess. (Nov. 21, 1922), serial 
7c). 

Dr. Laughlin appears to have answered the questions as to whether the new 
immigrants’ allegedly higher crime rate was hereditary in the affirmative. He 
said: 

“After making due allowance for the major factors which shou!d be considered 
in the interpretation of these statistics, the logical conclusion is that the dif- 
ference in institutional ratios by races and nativity groups found by these 
studies represent real differences in social values, which represent, in turn, real 
differences in the inborn values of the family stocks from which the immigrant 
springs” (Id. at pp. 752-755). 

Dr. Laughlin’s summary and conclusions were as follows : 

“The outstanding conclusion is that making all logical allowances for environ 
mental conditions which may be favorable to the immigrant, the recent imsi- 
grants as a whole present a higher percentage of inborn socially inadequate 


qualities than do the older stocks” (Id. at p. 755). [Italics supplied.] 
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Probably influenced by the Laughlin report, the House Committee on Immi- 
gration, in February 1924, favorably reported out a bill, H. R. 6540, which 
used the census of 1890 as the base and reduced the quota from its 1921 figure 
of 3 percent to 2 percent. The House report accompanying H. R. 6540 ex- 
plained the reason for the change in these words: 

“An impelling reason for the change is that its desire to slow down the 
streams of the type of immigrants which are not easily assimilated. Nat- 
uralization does not necessarily mean assimilation. The naturalization proc- 
ess cannot work well with the continued arrival in large numbers of the 
so-called new immigrants. The new type crowds in the larger cities. It is 
exploited, it gains but a slight knowledge of America and American situations, 
it has grown to be a great undigested mass of alien thought, alien sympathy, 
and alien purpose. Jt is a menace to the social, political, and economic life 
of the country. It creates alarm and apprehension * * *.” (Report No. 
176, p. 3, 68th Cong., 1st sess., Feb. 9, 1924.) [Italics supplied. ] 

The minority report filed by Representative Sabath condemned the adop- 
tion of the 1890 census as a quota base. It stated: 

“It is curious to note that taking the census of 1890 as a base, Germany 
would be comparatively in the most favorable position and Belgium, Bohemia 
(Czechoslovakia), Yugoslavia, Poland, and Russia with whom we were allied 
during the late conflict in the most unfavorable. The obvious purpose of this 
discrimination is the adoption of an unfounded anthropological theory that 
the nations which are unfavored are the progeny of fictitious and hitherto 
unsuspected Nordic ancestors, while those discriminated against are not clas- 
sified as belonging to that mythical, ancestral stock. No scientific evidence worthy 
of consideration was introduced to substantiate this pseudo-scientific purpose. 
It is pure fiction and the creation of a journalistic imagination * * *. The 
majority report indicates that some of those who have come from yarious coun- 
tries are nonassimilable or slow to assimilation. No facts are offered in support 
of such a statement. The preponderance of testimony adduced before the com- 
mittee is to the contrary. What is meant by assimilation is difficult of definition.” 

Secretary Hughes wrote the House committee inter-alia that the 1890 census 
which had the effect of reducing immigrants from southern and eastern Europe 
from 44.6 to 15.3 percent of the total would be likely to offend Italy, Rumania, 
and other countries which considered the legislation “as an unjust discrimina- 
tion, de facto if not de jure, enacted to the detriment of a friendly nation.” 
Letters of protest from these countries were received (65 Congressional Record 
5586, 68th Cong., Ist sess., 1924), and formed the basis of much debate in Con- 
gress, the gist of which consisted of protests against foreign dictation and ex- 
hortations to resist foreign influences. (Id. at pp. 6462, 6466.) 

Secretary of State Hughes’ letter was followed by an exchange of correspond- 
ence between him and the House Immigration and Naturalization Committee 
(hearings, pp. 1198-1227, 68th Cong., Ist and 2d sess., 1924), resulting in so 
many changes that a new bill was introduced in the House (H. R. 7995). As 
reported out of the House Immigration Committee, the bill provided a base quota 
for each nationality of 100 immigrants, plus an additional number to be de- 
termined on the basis of 2 percent of the foreign born of such nationality, resident 
in the United States as determined by the census of 1890. A majority of the 
House Committee on Immigration explaining the selection of 1890 as the base 
date stated : 

“Since it is the axiom of political science that a government not imposed by 
external force is the visible expression of the ideals, standards, and social view- 
point of the people over which it rules, it is obvious that a change in the character 
or composition of the population must inevitably result in the evolution of a form 
of government consonant with the base upon which it rests. If, therefore, the 
principles of individual liberty, guarded by a constitutional government created 
on this continent nearly a century and a half ago, is to endure, the basic strain of 
our population must be maintained and our economic standards preserved. 
[Italics supplied.] 

“With the full recognition of the material progress which we owe to the races 
from southern and eastern Europe, we are conscious that the continued arrival 
of great numbers tends to upset our balance of population, to depress our stand- 
ard of living, and to unduly charge our institutions for the care of the socially 
inadequate. [Italics supplied.] 

“If immigration from southern and eastern Europe may enter the United 
States on a basis of substantial equality with that admitted from the older 
sources of supply, it is clear that if any appreciable number of immigrants are 
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to be allowed to land upon our shores the balance of racial preponderance musi 
in time pass to those elements of the population, who reproduce more rapidly on 
a lower standard of living than those possessing other ideals. [Italics supplied. } 
“We owe impartial justice to all those who have established themselves in our 
midst. They are entitled to share in our prosperity. The contribution of their 
genius to the advancement of our national welfare is recognized. On the other 
hand, the American people do not concede the right of any foreign group in the 
United States or government abroad, to demand a participation in our possessions, 
tangible or intangible, or to dictate the character of our legislation. 

“How can we frame a restrictive immigration law to meet these conditions? 

“The adoption of the 1890 census will accomplish an equitable apportionment 
between the emigration originating in northwestern Europe and in southern and 
eastern Europe, respectively, This principle has been embodied in the bill 
presented by your committee. Late arrivals are in all fairness not entitled 
to special privilege over those who have arrived at an earlier date and thereby 
contributed more to the advancement of the Nation” (report to accompany H. R. 
7995, pp. 13-14, 68th Cong., 1st sess., 1924). 

A minority report was filed, vigorously protecting the discriminatory purpose 
of the bill in these words: 

“The obvious purpose of this discrimination, however much it may now be 
disavowed, is the adoption of an unfounded anthropological theory that the 
nations which are favored are the progeny of the fictitious and hitherto unsus 
pected Nordic ancestors, while those discriminated against are not classified as 
belonging to that mythical ancestral stock. No scientific evidence worthy of 
consideration was introduced to substantiate this pseudo-scientific proposition 
It is pure invention and the creation of a journalistic imagination. All we know 
is’ that these immigrants are all human beings and none of them is regarded by 
the majority of the committee as undesirable as long as they meet the test of the 
act of 1917. °* © * 

“The majority report insinuates that some of those who have come from foreign 
countries are nonassimilable or slow of assimilation. No facts are offered in 
support of such a statement. The preponderance of testimony adduced before 
the committee is to the contrary. * * #* 

“The majority report, in like manner, treats with scant courtesy the official 
communication addressed to our Department of State by the diplomatic repre 
sentatives of Italy and Rumania. These courteous communications which asked 
that there be no discrimination in our legislation against nationals of these 
several governments are treated as an attempt on their part to inerfere with 
Congress. Our own history is replete with examples where we protested against 
similar acts of discrimination against our nationals in other lands and our 
action received the enthusiastic support of the American people. These go 
ernments are in no way seeking to control our legislation. They are merely 
doing what any self-respecting nation would do under like circumstances. They 
are asking, in manner consonant with their dignity and ours, that we shall not 
discriminate against their nationals.” 

“The suggestion contained in the majority report, that the adoption of the 
1890 census would accomplish an equitable apportionment between immigration 
originating in northern and western Europe and that emanating from southern 
and eastern Europe is based on a palpable injustice. * * * It likewise 
ignores the important consideration that it has been our proud boast that hitherto 
we have not distinguished between men because of their race, creed, or nationality 

“We of the minority make no distinction between the various geographica! 
divisions of Europe and entertain no prejudice against the various nationalities. 
We seek to judge men by their inherent worth and the manner in which they 
perform their duties of life.” (H. Rept. 350, pt. 2, 68th Cong., 1st sess. (1924), 
pp. 4-7, 14-17). 

Heated debate on the floor of the House followed the introduction of H. R. 
79°5, on the question of whether to adopt the 1890 census as provided therein, or 
to continue the use of the 1910 census, as provided in the 1921 quota act. At 
about the same time, the Senate began consideration of its own restrictive 
immigration bill, S. 2576, which, as amended, was later passed and substituted 
for the House bill and renamed H. R. 7995. (See 65th Congressional Record, 
6644 ; 68th Cong., Ist sess., 1924.) 

The Senate bill as originally reported out of committee, adopted the census 
of 1910 as its base. The debate in that chamber approximated the pattern of the 
House. In both, rabid xenophobia and attempts to demonstrate the inferiority or 
undesirability of the so-called new immigrants marked the speeches of almost al! 
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proponents of the 1890 quota base. The major theme of these speakers was the 
alleged inability of the new immigrants to assimilate. (See, for example, 65 
Congressional Record 5824, 5958, 6461, and 6465.) Advocates of this concept of 
nonassimilability constantly sought to point out that the new immigrants crowd 
into the cities forming alien colonies, making no attempt to learn English (1d. 
at pp. 5954-6461) or to become naturalized (see Id. at pp. 5824, 6541) and read 
foreign language newspapers which perpetuate alien customs and prejudices. 

A typical comment was that of Representative Smith of Idaho: 

“Alien colonies in the United States speaking foreign tongues, maintaining 
foreign community interests, reading only newspapers printed in their own 
language, are un-American and a menace to the Republic, and the fewer “for- 
eignized aliens” we have in America, the better * * 

“In the minority report of the committee containing the views of Mr. Sabath 
and Mr. Dickstein, it is argued that this measure is discriminatory, in that it 
applies the principles of exclusion rather than discrimination. As far as pos- 
sible, it is our national policy to maintain the United States for our native born 
and naturalized citizens and their descendants to the end that in so doing we 
are serving our own best interests. I am in favor of a further tightening of 
restrictive provisions looking to the exclusion of aliens from certain countries 
of southern Europe and the Orient.” (65 Congressional Record 5698, 68th Cong., 
Ist sess., 1924.) 

Attempts to demonstrate the inferiority of immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe were frequent. Constant reference was made to the report of 
Dr. Laughlin quoted herein at page 12 to the effect that the new immigrants 
furnished more than their share of the socially inadequate. (See 65 Congres- 
sional Record 5647, 5648, 5679, 68th Cong., 1st sess., 1924.) At one point Rep- 
resentative Watkins, speaking on behalf of the Johnson bill inserted into the 
Record the complete text of Laughlin’s analysis of the immigrants crime rate, 
in which Laughlin concluded, “The so-called old immigration from foundation 
stocks, run relatively low in crime, whereas the new immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe runs relatively high in this type of social defect as we find 
it in custodial institutions of the United States.” (65 Congressional Record 
5678-5679, 68th Cong., Ist sess., 1924.) 

Much discussion of the alleged racial qualities of the new immigrants took 
place. The remarks of Representative Smith are representative of this type 
of debate. 

“It is disclosed by those who have studied the situation that the universality 
of the habit of lying is something which impresses almost every traveler in the 
south of Europe. They lie in preference to telling the truth, even when there 
is no question of advantage. The American youth is trained from infancy to 
the belief that, whatever happens, the truth must be told. South of Europe 
people feel that if any important matter is at stake such as his own personal 
being or the name of the race, the truth is subsidiary and must be sacrificed 
to greater ends * * *(Id. at 5699). 

“These people show themselves to be masters of every trick and artifice. False 
affidavits, assumed names and plain lying are all used with the greatest effect. 
There is a little book published and distributed throughout southern Europe which 
contains full instructions as to the proper answers to make to the immigration 
authorities in order to best insure admission. * * * 

“They have no fundamental rules of hygiene and they do not know how or 
do not care to keep their rooms in decent condition. There is very little ventila- 
tion by day or by night. The food is often meager and lacking in nourishment. 
As a result of these conditions there is a great deal of disease particularly tuber- 
culosis among these people. They carry the germs of this dreaded disease on 
their clothes, and people ignorant of the conditions under which the aliens live 
are laying themselves liable to the contraction of the same form of disease in 
coming into close proximity to them. (ld. at 5701.) Less than one-fourth of 
the aliens coming to this country become citizens, the general intention of even- 
tually returning to their native land after acquiring a fortune has much to do 
with this. Those of southern Europe are proud of their allegiance to their rulers 
and are loath to give it up. (Id. at 5701.) 

“If there is not a stringent restriction on Greek immigration to the United 
States, it is predicted by well known authorities that in five years the Greeks 
will have complete monopoly of our lines of profitable business with which people 
of other nationalities cannot successfully compete. (Id. at 5701.) 

“Surgeons of the United States Public Health Service who have made examina- 
tions at our ports of entry, declare that the best class of immigrants from the 
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medical point of view come from northwest Europe, the poorer from the Mediter- 
ranean, east and west Asia, and that pronounced deterioration in the genera| 
physique of the immigrants has taken place in recent years. If that is so, even 
the requirement of a physical examination will bear more heavily upon the 
southern and western Europeans, * * *” (Id. at 5703.) 

Anti-Semitism, although not overtly expressed, was implicit in remarks such 
as those of Senator Heflin, who speaking in favor of restricting immigration and 
discussing the non-assimilability of the new immigrants said: 

“T have a newspaper clipping in my pocket given me by a gentleman from 
Pennsylvania telling about the arrest of a Negro in New York in the subway, | 
believe by an Irish policeman, and he was astounded to hear that Negro speak 
in Yiddish. The Irishman spoke in Yiddish and they took the Negro to a judge 
who tried him in Yiddish and the story was that the Irishman had to adopt that 
language to hold his job in that section of the city.” (1d. at 6734.) 

The debate displayed a general preoccupation with race and blood. A sense 
of Nordic, Anglo-Saxon superiority masqueraded as an unusual solicitude for 
American democratic traditions and institutions. According to proponents of the 
1890 census these traditions could only be preserved by persons of the same 
stocks that originally created them. These points of view were well expressed 
in the remarks of Representatives Young, Michener and Gilbert. 

“It is interesting also to trace the various settlements in the United States 
from the racial standpoint. The first settlements in the East at Jamestown and 
Plymouth Rock were from Great Britain, and for a considerable time thereafter 
the predominating immigration was from England. Then came additions from 
Holland, Sweden and Germany. About the middle of the nineteenth century 
there was a decided increase of immigration happily of Teutonic or Celtic blood. 
Large numbers came from Celtic Ireland, and later in the eighties and nineties 
there was a great influx from Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Germany. These 
immigrants of Teutonic and Celtic blood were readily assimilated. They did not 
change American character, because they came from stocks which were largely 
Teutonic and Celtic. Jt is plain that American institutions are safe so long as 
immigrants come here who are substantially of the same blood as those races 
which came here during colonial days and up to three decades ago. [Italics 
supplied. ] 

“But what about assimilating people of other bloods, such as Slavs, Greeks, 
Assyrians and Armenians? There are doubtless very good people among these, 
but if people of excitable or revolutionary types are admitted without limit, 
what will the influence be upon American character, and American institutions, 
say in 50 or 100 years or 300 years. We owe so much to the generations which 
have gone before, we should if we are patriotic, have serious thought for the 
generations in America which will follow us. (Young, 65 Congressional Record, 
6154.) 

“T have no prejudice against the peoples from southern Europe. We remember 
the splendor and glory of ancient Rome; we know of Greek culture of the past; 
at the same time we cannot forget that the early pioneers to our shores, the 
men and the women who sought America for the express purpose of building 
for themselves houses where they could be free, where they could prosper did not 
come from southern Europe. The early pioneers * * * were men and 
women from northern Europe * * * 

“Tt is true that under the Johnson bill the quota from northern Burope will 
be larger than the quota from southern Europe and this is as I believe it should 
be. The Nordic people laid the foundation of society in America. * * * 

“In the early days of the Republic we were in a way a one people—Anglo- 
Saxon—today we are a collection of racial groups, no one of which outnumbers 
all the others, and our supreme task is to weld together these several people into 
one group with a single national consciousness distinctly American. During 
the last few years assimilation has not kept pace with immigration, we are 
suffering from national indigestion, and must now prescribe a reasonable diet.” 
(Michener, 65 Congressional Record 5909. ) 

“About 50 percent of our population are descendants of the original Revolu- 
tionary stock and another 300 percent are closely related to this original stock 
by nationality, tradition, and ideas of government, and this 30 percent came 
from the Nordic races of northern and western Europe the same as most of the 
colonial settlers, and these two groups accommodate themselves to similar cus- 
toms, manners, and ideas very easily and are therefore the reason for favoring 
the quotas under the Johnson bill on the census of 1890.” (Gilbert id. at 6263.) 
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The national origins quota system 


During the debate on the question of whether to adopt the 1890 or the 1910 
census as a basis for the percentage quota immigration system the national 
origins quota plan was introduced as an amendment to both the House and the 
Senate bills. This system was to be based not on the number of foreign-born 
residents in a country in a given year but on the “national origins” of the people 
comprising the population of the United States in 1920. Each nationality under 
this system was to receive a quota which would bear the same ratio to the 
total permissible yearly immigration as persons of those national origins bore 
to the total population in the United States in 1920. 

Representative Rogers who introduced the national origins amendment in the 
House (see 65 Congressional Record 6110-6111, 68th Cong. Ist sess., 1924) attrib- 
uted the idea to Senator Reed of Pennsylvania. In suggesting the national 
origins proposal Rogers stated at page 5847: 

“Gentlemen, I am a restrictionist. I am not trying to trick you by proposing 
an unworkable or fantastic substitute in the hope of defeating this bill. I 
am a sincere and practicing restrictionist of immigration. I have voted for the 
literacy test and for every restrictive measure that has come before the House 
in the last € or 7 years. I believe in a very limited and carefully selected 
immigration. I am not proposing this plan as a fraud on the Nation * * = *,” 
(65 Congressional Record 5847, 68th Cong., Ist sess., 1924.) 

Later on he elaborated on the basic philosophy of the national origins bill as 
follows: 

“My objection both to the committee proposal carried in section 10 and to the 
minority proposal advanced as a substitute for section 10, as well as to the pro- 
posal advanced by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Jacobstein], yesterday 
on the chart which was furnished us all, is that they all base quotas on foreign- 
born in the United States and upon no one else. There are about 80,000,000 
American-born in the United States, as I recall, and about 20,000,000 or 25,000,000 
foreign-born. Why in the world in a matter of this moment we should establish 
our immigration policy upon the basis of the foreign-born alone I cannot for the 
life of me understand. I am not suggesting that we should not, with propriety, 
consider the foreign-born here as one element in determining the quotas. I do 
mean to insist that we are entitled to consider those of us who were born here 
as another element in determining the quotas. But no plan except the “national 
origins” plan recognizes this elementary point. I do not know how many men of 
foreign birth there are in this House. However, many there are, I am sure they 
are as patriotic and efficient citizens as those of us who are American born, but 
no more so. Let us assume there are 10 men of foreign birth in this House. 
Is there any reason that occurs to any man here why the other 425 of us should be 
excluded altogether in making up a quota? Why the quotas of immigration and 
why those born here in this country should be superciliously disregarded is alto- 
gether beyond me. J simply cannot understand the — 

Continuing, Representative Rogers stated: 

“The national origins plan vaults completely over the ¢ controv ersy as to whether 
the admission quota should be based on the census of 1890 or on that of 1910 
and lands upon broader grounds where larger considerations come into play. 
My plan, based on the foreign-born population as disclosed by any census, is inde- 
fensible. The same argument must be urged against the proposal that we take 
all four of the most recent censuses, average the foreign-born, and base the quota 
upon the average. The general principle is fallacious. It is certainly an attrac- 
tive proposition that we should instead proportion our admission of immigrants, 
not to the numbers of racial or national representatives composing the alien 
colonies or foreign groups now in the country but to the quantities of the various 
racial and national elements which have passed the refining test of the melting 
pot and have become amalgamated in the structure of the American Nation.” 
(Id. at 6226.) 

There was little debate on the proposed national origins amendment. Never- 
theless it was defeated in the House. 

Senator Reed, chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration, introduced 
the national origins amendment formally in the Senate (see 65 Congressional 
Record 6316, 68th Cong., 1st sess., 1924). Reed stated on the floor that he thought 
the 1921 quota law discriminatory since it discriminated against American-born 
and against the nations of northwest Europe (see Id. at 5648). 

In the course of explaining the national origins amendment Reed continually 
denied any desire to discriminate. At page 5468 of 65 Congressional Record he 
discussed the national origins system in these words: 
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“What I want to do is not to discriminate against the Italians, not to diScrim- 
inate against the Russians or the Poles, and I cannot say that too often; but 
what I want is to end the discrimination against the American born, and I want 
to end the discrimination against the nations of northwest Europe. * * * 

“It is evident to the Senate as it is to me, that our quotas ought to roughly 
correspond with the national origin of our whole population. We can afford 
to be generous about it and include foreign-born who are not citizens of the 
United States. Let us take everybody who at the time of the last census lived 
in this area we call the United States, whether he was born here or born some- 
where else, or whether he is a citizen or an alien. Let us take, and treat us as a 
group of human beings each of whom is entitled to be reflected in the quotas we 
establish. If we do that then our quotas must necessarily resemble this appor- 
tionment of the whole population in 1920, disregarding as they themselves 
would wish to be disregarded the Negro population of the country, because 
they do not want and we do not want to allow great immigration from African 
sources. * * * three methods have been suggested for attaining the result 
of dividing the quota according to our whole population and its origins. * * * 

“But there is then even a better way it seems to me of getting at it, and that 
is to determine for ourselves here in Congress what is the aggregate amount of 
immigration we want tocomein. Suppose we fix it at 300,000. Then let us say 
that the 300,000 shall be divided up exactly in accordance with the national 
origins of our population.” 

However, Reed also inserted as a part of his remarks concerning the national 
origins quota system a report by John B. Trevor’ entitled “The Immigration 
Problem” which followed almost verbatim the House report accompanying 
H. R. 7995 (see pp. 15-16, supra), and a speech by Henry A. Curran,’ Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at Ellis Island before the Economic Club, March 25, 1924. 
In that speech (65 Congressional Record 5475, 68th Cong., 1st sess., 1924) Mr. 
Curran had stated: 

“The third outstanding feature of the law will center about the question of 
whether we shall take more immigrants from northwestern Europe and fewer 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, or vice versa. As to this there is a hot 
fight on. The present quotas are based on the number of foreign-born in the 
United States according to the census of 1910. The Senate committee proposes 
to continue the 1910 basis, while the House committee takes for its basis the 
number of foreign-born who were here in 1890. If the Senate committee’s pro- 
posal is adopted, the immigrants from Russia, Poland, the Balkans, and the 
Mediterranean countries will form just as big a part of a year’s immigration 
as they do now, whereas if the House committee’s proposal becomes law there 
will be a smaller proportion from those parts of Europe and a greater proportion 
from northwestern Europe and the British Isles. The natives of the southern 
and eastern countries of Europe charge that assenting to the 1890 measure wil! 
work a discrimination against them, and they have put forth a very powerful 
propaganda to that effect. We have not heard very much from the natives of 
the northwest of Europe and the British Isles. 

“For my own part I do not see why—whichever year we use—we should 
measure the immigrants wholly by the foreign-born in America. Why not pay 
some attention to the American-born in America. Have you who are American- 
born no say in this thing? Must we always measure the future of our own 
country by the number of foreigners who are here? Is it true that the United 
States is already a collection of foreign colonies rather than a nation of native 
Americans? 

“* * * We have got to be united and homongeneous unless we want to 
crumble and go down under the old adage “United we stand—divided we fall.” 
We have too much in American of foreign points of view, foreign loves, foreign 
hates, foreign newspapers, foreign colonies and foreign propaganda * * *. 

“The Trish, Scotch, and English are buncoed, the Germans are rooked, and the 
Norwegians and Swedes are trimmed out of their fair share of the annual immi- 
gration to the United States and this pilfering reacts directly to the wnearned 
profit of the immigration from Russia, Poland, and Italy, if you take 1910 as a 


? According to Who’s Who in America, 1945 edition. Trevor is an attorney who served 
as associate counsel for subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, as 
chairman of the board of American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, 1927-33, was active 
in the movement to restrict immigration, and was a member of the board of directors of 
the Eugenics Research Association. Curran has served as borough president of Man 
hattan, 1920-21; deputy mayor, 1938-39; and chief magistrate. Since 1945 he‘has been 
a justice of the Court of Special Sessions in New York City. 
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basis. The discrimination favors roughly the Russians, Poles, and Italians, 
although it is from those quarters that all the shouting comes. When the truth 
is told the shoe ia on the other foot. 

“Of course there are those who contend that the southern and the eastern 
Buropean immigration is superior to that of northwestern Europe and the British 
Isles. The answer is that it is not. For just one last case in point: A ship 
came in from Sweden last summer with about 1,000 Swedish immigrants aboard, 
and out of the whole thousand we had to detain only two * * * Inthat week 
a ship came in from the Mediterranean with about 1,000 immigrants aboard, 
of whom we had to detain 500. Half of that shipload was apparently unfit for 
admission. Scores of them had to be deported. These two ships tell the story 
from the practical point of view of Bilis Island” (id. at 5476). [Italics 
supplied. ] 

The remarks of Trevor and Curran inserted by the author of the national 
origins clause effectively give the lie to Reed’s disavowal of the discriminatory 
intent implicit in his national origins plan. Both men’s remarks reveal a con- 
viction that immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe were inferior and 
unfit for admission. Similarly revealing was a colloquy between Curran and 
Reed held during the hearings before the Committee on Immigration of the 
United States Senate on restrictive immigration bills. At page 30 of the hearings 
Curran stated : 

“T have always thought that the census of 1890 was much nearer to measuring 
stock reflection than the census of 1910. I am perfectly sure of that. The 
census of 1910 measures only a very recent immigration and either of these two 
censuses measure the foreign-born. It seems to me that the test of the kind 
of immigration we want to make us homogeneous and less disunited is the role 
of the American-born * * * but to say that 1890 is discrimination, it might 
just as well be said that 1910 is a discrimination against 70 or 75 percent of 
the American people if you are interested in national stocks.” 

In reply Senator Reed countered : 

“Mr. Curran, J think most of us are reconciled to the idea of discrimination. 
I think the American people want us to discriminate; and I don’t think dis- 
crimination in itself is unfair, because our duty is to the American people and 
we owe no duty to be fair to all nationals. If that is so we would have to repeal 
our Chinese exclusion law. We have got to discriminate. The only question 
that I think worries the committee is whether the use of the 1890 census or the 
use of the method baSed on naturalization is the more plausible method of attain- 
ing that discrimination which is the object we are all seeking. If you will look 
at the table on page 37 of my proposition [national origins], here you will see 
that the figures that my bill will result in are almost identical with the result 
you would get if you took 5 percent of 1890. The question we are tackling is 
which is the more plausible, the more reasonable, and more defensible method 
of attaining that end. Practically all of us are agreed that that is an end that 
should be attained.” [Italics supplied. ] 

Other Senators also viewed the national origins amendment as achieving the 
same discriminatory result as the adoption of the 1890 census. The remarks of 
Senator George in the Senate on April 16, 1924, are typical. He stated: 

“I don’t take his [Senator Reed’s] amendment nor the census of 1890 upon 
any reason other than this: Both the census of 1890 and the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania seem to me to admit the largest number of 
assimilable, wholly assimilable, easily assimilable races into the United States 
and to exclude those races or the people from those nations that are with most 
eet absorbed into our life without injury to us” (65 Congressional Record 
6467). 

The national origins amendment was passed by a voice vote in the Senate 
(65 Congressional Record 6472, 68th Cong., 1st sess., 1924) after almost no debate, 
and the entire Senate bill S. 2576, as amended, was thereupon passed and 
substituted for H. R. 7995 (see id. at 6644). Section 8 (b) of the substituted 
bill provided for a nationality quota of 2 percent of the foreign-born of that 
nationality in the United States in 1890 up until 1927, at which time the national 
origins formula based on a yearly immigration total of 150,000 would take effect. 

The House and Senate bills thereupon went to conference. The Senate con- 
ferees were David H. Reed, Henry W. Keyes, and William J. Harris. The 
conferees from the House were Albert Johnson, sponsor of the 1890 quota bill 
and chairman of the House Committee on Immigration; William Vaile, Bird J. 
Vincent, and John BE. Raker. The bill as recommended by the conferees rejected 
the House 1890 quota formula and recommended the adoption of the Senate 
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national origins version. There was no elucidation in the statement of the 
House conferees which accompanied the conference report H. R. 688 as to why 
they abandoned the 1890 House formula in favor of the Senate's version. It 
may be surmised, however, that the House conferees were impressed by Senator 
Reed’s argument that the national origins provision would achieve the same 
results as the 1890 quota. 

The House did not accept the conference report because it thought a certain 
provision of the conference bill might interfere with their desire to eliminate 
Japanese immigration completely (65 Congressional Record, 8248-8249, 8279, 
68th Cong., 1st sess., 1924). They, therefore, recommitted the bill to the con- 
ference committee (Id. at 8249). There was little or no discussion at that time, 
of the House conferees’ adoption of the Senate national origins provisions. After 
recommittal, the bill was again reported out of conference with the national 
origins formula still intaet. (See 65 Congressional Record 8627, 68th Cong., 1st 
sess., 1924.) After a period of debate almost none of which was devoted to the 
national origins formula H. R. 7995 was passed by both Houses (Id. at 8652, 
8589). 

Conclusion 


Perhaps the most significant fact about the legislative history of the national 
origins quota system is the seant consideration and little debate which marked 
its passage. This was in marked contrast to the extensive amount of time and 
discussion which was spent on the consideration of the various base year quota 
formulas. The comparative absence of openly racist and discriminatory remarks 
concerning the national origins formula when considered in the context of the 
total legislative picture at the time of its passage does not indicate an absence 
of discriminatory intent on the part of the legislators who enacted it. All the 
discriminatory and frankly racist remarks quoted herein at pages 17-20 which 
expressed the feelings of the House and Senate on the 1890 bill were equally 
expressive of their sentiments and intents with respect to the national origins 
quota system. The Senators and Congressmen who voted for the national origins 
formula were aware of the discrimination against various nationalities implicit in 
the formula. And they intended such discrimination. This is shown by the 
following facts: (1) The Congressional Record is replete with tables com- 
paring the various nationality quotas under the national origins formula and the 
1890 and 1910 based quota formulas. These tables show generally that the 
number of each nationality admissible under a quota system based on the 1890 
census closely approximated those made admissible by national origins formula 
(E. G. Id. at 6758, 6317). By and large, the two systems achieved the same 
result. This was confirmed by spokesmen for the national origins formula in- 
cluding its sponsor, Senator Reed. (See p. 25, supra.) (2) The vote in both 
Houses on the national origin formula was almost identical with that on the 
question of whether to use the discriminatory 1890 census as a base. Of the 71 
persons who voted “No” on use of the 1890 census only five voted “Yes” on na 
tional origins provision. (See 65 Congressional Record 6257, 8652, 68th Cong.) 
Thus it can be seen that only five Congressmen thought the bill as passed con 
taining the national origins provision was better than the 1890 census, Albert 
Johnson, sponsor of the 1890 formula, was among the conferees who agreed 
to the adoption of the Senate “national origins provisions,” and shepherded the 
conference bill to passage in the House, 

All these factors indicate, as Senator Reed pointed out, that the national origils 
provision was designed to reach and did reach the same ends as the 1890 quota. 
In Senator Reed’s view, the national origins formula merely provided a more 
publicly defensible method of discriminating than did the 1890 formula. The 
American people are not, however, to be so easily deceived. Closer examination 
of the background and effect of the national origins system disclose it to be 
hardly less offensive or more defensible. The fact of discrimination is not to 
be so easily cloaked by mere change in the trappings of the law. The racism 
of the national origins system stands as a continuing affront te democratic 
peoples throughout the world. Its deleterious effect upon our morale and our 
prestige will not be overcome until we repudiate its underlying principles and 
enact, instead, an immigration law affirming our belief in the equality of all 
men. 

Respectfully submitted. 

October 29, 1952. 

Witt MAstow, 


General Counsel, American Jewish Congress. 
Of Counsel, Lois Waldman. 
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STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY EDNA C. CURTIS, BROOKLYN, N. Y.; 
FLORENCE J. CASANOVA, BROOKLYN, N- Y.; EVA BACON, BROOKLYN, 
N. ¥.; JANET R. RHODES, VALLEY STREAM, LONG ISLAND, N. Y.; 
MRS. EDNA C. HARRIS, BROOKLYN, N. Y.; FLORENCE I. LUDERMAN, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.; KATHRYN E. HASKINS, BROOKLYN, N. Y.; GEN- 
EVIEVE CUMNER, BROOKLYN, N. Y.; VIOLA A. WORTMAN, BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 


(The following was submitted by each of the above :) 

My name is and my address is 
I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of the United States ; as 
a citizen of this country. I am not a technician in this field, but I believe 
in majority rule, ana I trust the judgment of Congress which passed the 
Immigration and Nationality Act over the veto of the President by a majority 
of more than 2 to 1. I think we should give this law a chance to work, and 
that we should not forget that this law was enacted after a 4-year study 
of the problem by Congress during which everyone who wanted to testify was 
heard. If there is anything wrong with this law, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was supported by all of the experts in the Department of State and 
the Department of Justice, a fair period of its operation will bring out its 
defects. I hope Congress will not be misled by the minority opponents of 
the law, as it represents the will of the majority of our people. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MRS. ELAINE HERNE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


385 CLINTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN 38, N. Y., 
November 8, 1982. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President Committee on Immigration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: As an American voter, I wish to testify in support of 
the immigration laws of the United States. I believe in majority rule and I 
trust the judgment of Congress which passed the Immigration and Nationality 
Act over the veto of the President by a majority of more than 2 to 1. 

I think we should give this law a chance to work. It was enacted after a 
i-year study of the problem by Congress. If anything is wrong with it a fair 
period of its operation will bring out its defects. 

I hope Gengress will not be misled by the minority opponents of the law as it 
represents the will of the majority of the citizens of the United States. 

Labor cannot absorb tremendous numbers. Even the present unemployment 
compensation is a strain. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) (Mrs.) ELaAtne HERNE. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MRS, MAUDE RAWLINS, BROOKLYN, N 


385 CLINTON AVENUE, BROOKLYN 38, N. Y. 
November 8, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President Committee on Immigration, 
Washingion, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ROSENFIELD: As an American voter, I wish to testify in support of 
the immigration laws of the United States. I believe in majority rule and I trust 
the judgment of Congress which passed the Immigration and Nationality Act 
over the veto of the President by a majority of more than 2 to 1. 

I think we should give this law a chance to work. It was enacted after a 
4-year study of the problem by Congress. If anything is wrong with it a fair 
period of its operation will bring out its defects. 

I hope Congress will not be misled by the minority opponents of the law as it 
represents the will of the majority of the citizens of the United States. 
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Labor cannot absorb tremendous numbers. Even the present unemployment 
compensation is a strain. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) (Mrs.) Mavupre RAwtins. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MRS. BETSEY BUELL BRADISH, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


35 STEPHENS CourT, BrRooKLYN 26, N. Y., 
November 10, 1952. 


Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President, Commission on Immigration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is to testify to my support of the immigration laws of 
the United States, as a citizen of this country. As a citizen it is my urgent 
desire that the McCarran bill may be given a trial as it now stands, as it repre 
sents the will of the majority of our people. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) (Mrs. H. W.) Betsey BuELL BRApDIsH. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MRS. CHARLES N. LANE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


896 STERLING PLAcE, BrooKiyn, N. Y., 
November 138, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, Commission on Immigration, 
Washington, D. C.: 

As a citizen of this country I wish to testify against this Commission and in 
support of the immigration laws of the United States. The act passed by Con- 
gress (McCarran-Walter Act) over the President’s veto should be given a chance 
to work, especially as there is, I understand, a provision for amendment within 
the bill itself. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Ina L. C. LANE. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY LUCY H. GUARDENIER, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1195 UNION STREET, BROOKLYN 12, N. Y., 
November 138, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President’s Commission on Immigration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: My name is (Miss) Lucy H. Guardenier, and my address is 1195 
Union Street, Brooklyn 25, New York. 

I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of the United States as a 
citizen of this country who is proud to state that she is a DAR. 

I am not a technician in this field, but I believe in majority rule, and I trust 
the judgment of Congress which passed the Immigration and Nationality Act 
over the veto of the President by a majority of more than 2 to 1. I think we 
should give this law a chance to work and that we should not forget that this 
law was enacted after a 4-year study of the problem by Congress during which 
time everyone who wanted to testify was heard. If there is anything wrong 
with this law, notwithstanding the fact that it was supported by all of the experts 
in the Department of State and the Department of Justice, a fair period of its 
operation will bring out its defects. I hope Congress will not be misled by the mi 
nority opponents of the law, as it represents the will of the majority of our people. 

This Commission is supposed to make its final report on January 1, 1952. The 
McCarran-Walter bill does not go into effect until December 24, 1952. How can 
a commission report on a law that has only been in effect for 6 days? 

My opinion is not only that of a citizen but also of a DAR and of a retired New 
York City teacher. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) (Miss) Lucy H. GuarpENIER. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1952 


Boston, Mass. 
FIFTH SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in courtroom No. 6, Federal 
Courthouse Building, Boston, Mass., Hon. Philip B. Perlman, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Msgr. John O’Grady, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Mr. Adrian 
S. Fisher. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Crarrman. The Commission will come to order. The Rever- 
end Daniel McColgan will be our first witness this morning. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DANIEL McCOLGAN, REPRESENTING ARCH- 
BISHOP RICHARD J. CUSHING OF THE CATHOLIC ARCHDIOCESE 
OF BOSTON 


Reverend McCotean. I am Rev. Daniel McColgan, St. John’s Semi- 
nary, 2101 Commonwealth Avenue, Brighton, Mass. I appear as rep- 
resentative of Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, archbishop of the dio- 
cese of Boston. The archbishop was so deeply concerned about this 
matter that he sent me to appear and read a statement he has written 
to the Commission. 

The CuHarrman. You may read the statement. 

(There follows the statement read by the Reverend Daniel McCol- 
gan in behalf of Archbishop Cushing:) 

ARCHBISHOP’s HOowusE, 


Brighton 35, Mass. 
Hon, Puri B, PERLMAN, 


Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Boston, Mass. 


HoNoRABLE Sir: The Archdiocese of Boston numbering about one and a half 
niillion souls is practically in its entirety composed of the children of people 
vho left Eurepe during the past century. In their behalf and in behalf of the 
thousands of silent souls who will, please God, come in increasing numbers to 
add to the lustre of America’s prestige, I write this note relative to the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act of June 27, 1952. 

It is my considered opinion that the act should be amended to purge it of 
several un-Christian and un-American provisions. Specifically I would like to 
ndicate that: 

1. The lamentable national origins theory of the Immigration Act of 1924 is 
ontinued and made more rigid by the McCarran-Walter Act. This theory was 
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openly and avowedly designed to virtually exclude from the United States people 
from southern and eastern Europe. At least it assumed that people from these 
areas made less worthy Americans than nerthern and western Europeans. Now, 
the theory of national origins cannot be defended without recourse to ‘the dis- 
credited and un-Christian tenets of racism. To sanction racism after we have 
fought a bitter and costly war to defeat it—is nothing short of fantastic. 

2. The provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act will make it practically im- 
possible to admit ordinary unskilled immigrants to our country. It virtually 
confines immigration to people with skills and the dependents of these persons 
accompanying them or already in the United States. Applied to Italy, a nation 
which has contributed so splendidly to the growth and defense of the United 
States, this provision would cut down immigration to a trickle. Italy cannot 
spare the skilled citizens described above. The unskilled southern Italians who 
need to emigrate could not find the sponsors required by the act. 

The McCarran-Walter Act gives the American consuls abroad virtually 
unlimited powers to exclude any immigrants who, in their judgment, are liable 
to become dependents or delinquents at any time during their natural lives. 
Furthermore, the McCarran-Walter bill fails to provide for an independent, fair 
hearing for the people who are threatened with denaturalization and deportation. 
I believe the McCarran-Walter bill should be amended to protect adequately the 
rights of those seeking admission to the United States as well as of those subject 
to deportation and denaturalization. 

The above indicated discriminatory and undemocratic features of the McCar- 
ran-Walter law are to my mind a grave potential threat to our domestic develop- 
ment and our international leadership. I wish you and your fellow committee 
members strength and success in your efforts to effect redress. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
R. J. CUSHING, 
Archbishop of Boston. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Father. 
Miss Alice O’Connor, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ALICE W. 0’CONNOR, SECRETARY, MASSACHUSETTS 
DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION, SUPERVISOR OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE IN STATE DIVISION OF IMMIGRATION 


Miss O’Connor. I am Alice W. O’Connor, 19 Logan Street, Law- 
rence, Mass. I am secretary of the Massachusetts Displaced Persons 
Commission and supervisor of social service in the State division of 
immigration, 209 Tremont Building, Boston. 

I am appearing in my capacity as secretary of the Massachusetts Dis- 
placed Persons Commission. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The Cuatrman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Miss O’Connor. Public Law 414, passed by the Eighty-second Con- 
gress on June 26, 1952, over the veto of the President of the United 
States, has many excellent provisions which will produce reforms long 
sought by persons interested in immigration procedure. It removes 
all absolute bars by race to entrance into the United States and into 
the citizenship of the United States thus, correcting the injustices 

caused by earlier laws and establishing a nondiscrimination policy 
which at least approaches the ideal in “which most. of the people of 
the United States believe. 

It grants equality in privilege to the woman citizen or alien in 
respect to nonquota or preferential status for spouse and to exemption 
from the literacy test. The correction of these inequalities has been 
long overdue. 
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The age at which an alien may apply for citizenship, 18, is compar- 
able to the age when the male may be drafted into the Army, instead of 
21 as it has been in other years. 

There are other good values both to the resident alien, the alien 
temporarily here, and to the prospective citizen in the act. Ordinarily, 
persons working in the immigrant field are accustomed to accept the 
bitter with the better and rejoice in small improvements in the law, 
even though they personally deplore the underlying racialist char- 
acter of the method of restriction. Perhaps the time has come now to 
stand fast in the assertion that, despite its obvious values, Public Law 
4141s basically wrong in principle because it continues the spurious and 
diseredited doctrine of racialism or ethnic superiority by its main- 
tenance of the national origins quota. It refines that doctrine by the 
new formula of the Asia-Pacific triangle. 

It should be emphasized, however, that while the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle formula is new, the method of quota by race—rather than coun- 
try of birth—was initiated when the first repeal of the Chinese exclu- 
tion acts was made law. 

The formula of restricting immigration by quota has no taint of 
racialism. The original proposition of a quota was the recommenda- 
ua of the Immigration Commission in 1911 and when the first quota 
law of 1921 went into effect, it was based on a straight percentage quota 
on the census of 1910. 

The racialism on the theory of the superiority of one nationality over 
another was put into the law by the national origins formula. This 

racial theory had been foreshadowed as far back as 1896 when the 
restrictionists proposed a literacy test as a means of limitation. The 
late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, in a speech before 
Congress on March 16, 1896 "(56 years ago), advocated a literacy 
test, because it “will bear most heavily upon Italians, Russians, Poles, 
Hungarians, Greeks, and Asiatics, and lightly, or not at all, upon Eng- 
lish- -speaking immigr ants or Germans, Scandinavians, or French.” He 
further comments that the specified people who will find difficulty in 
passing the literacy test “are elements which no thoughtful or patriotic 
man can wish to see multiplied among the people of the United 
States.” 

This is nativism or Nordic superiority in its most outspoken phase. 
Before the national origins formula was enacted into law, there was 
extensive and intensive propagandizing on the superiority of Nordics, 
the nonassimilability of Southern or Eastern Europeans. Books by 
the dozen, by Madison Grant, William McDougall, Stoddard and oth- 
ers, publicized that now entirely discredited theory. Furthermore, the 
novelist Kenneth Roberts in his own autobiography explains how he 

as paid by the S Saturday Evening Post to write a series of articles 
which were openly anti-migrant and pro-Nordic. The law was en- 
acted in the era when isolationism was popular; when the return to 
normaley was the political slogan of the hour. To correct this flaw 
in the law, therefore, requires not a single battle with its author and 
senatorial proponent, but a long, considered campaign of education 
to balance at eit 23 years of the bland acceptance of a theory so 
closely akin to that of the Nazi doctrine of Hitler, that we should be 
ashamed to continue it at all, let alone refine it by elaboration into 
Asia-Pacific triangles and such. 


25356—52- 
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An additional clause in the bill which restricts quota migration to 
100 for island possessions also falls within the racialist stigma. Spe- 
cifically, this will cause the most hardship to natives of the British 
West Indies who have now been waiting a long, long time for quota 
numbers although there was no numerical restriction. They have 

waited presumably because there is not enough personnel to ‘handle 
the ‘ases and also because of the very strong interpretation of the 
“likely to become a public charge” clause in regard to them. It could 
justly be claimed that this section is other evidence of the racial 
bias which has blemished the act. 

In the determination of quota to which an immigrant is chargeable, 
the act appears to have inflicted an undue penalty upon the alien 
who was born in the United States but who subsequently lost his 
American citizenship. He, under the law, is to be considered under 
the quota of the country in which he is a citizen or subject, or the last 
foreign country in which he is in residence. This not only takes a 
number in the quota, but it is an unnecessary penalty on persons who, 
for the most part, lost their citizenship because they were taken to a 
foreign country when children and conscripted into military service 
because of the war. A person born in the United States was born in 
the Western Hemisphere. ‘There appears no legal reason why the law 
could not be interpreted to grant such a person nonquota status even 
if he has lost his status as a citizen. Since most of these lost citizen- 
ship cases were Italian nationals and many of them used every human 
effort to assert their American nationality, the artificial assignment to 
them of places in a tight quota, is evident prejudice against this ethnic 
group. 

While is it impossible to discuss detail as presented by the law, par- 
ticularly since the regulations which will implement it are still un- 
published, it is necessary to discuss the new method of selection, or 
restriction, in addition to quota which is set up by allocation of quotas 
under section 203. Fifty percent of all quota is reserved and given 
priority for persons whose services are determined by the Attorney 
General to be needed urgently in the United States because of high 
education, technical training, specialized experience, exceptional 
ability of such immigrants and to be substantially beneficial prospec- 
tively to the national economy, cultural interests or welfare of the 
United States. However, in order for this allocation of the immi- 
grant visas to be an efficient tool for selectivity there would first of 
all have to be a desire on the part of Americans to seek the services 
of such immigrants. 

Nothing in the experience of those who were concerned with the 
displaced- -persons program warrants optimism about the desire for 
placement in America of persons of high learning, and so forth. 
The IRO carefully classified occupational skills, compiled data 
on the so-called elite and even had excellent salesmen with case 
histories, photographs, references, diplomas, and so forth, for the 
intelligentsia they could suggest for placement. Special agencies 
labored on the program. Despite all this, Ph. D’s are still dishwash- 
ing, doctors still scrubbing floors. The study made by Maurice Davie 
of the refugees who came prior to the displaced persons and numbered 
about 250,000 in an 11-year period, shows a slightly better average of 
placement and less downgr ading. Since then, many learned profes- 
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sions—the law, medicine, pharmacy, and so forth—have tightened 
their regulations for licensing. States have established citizenship as 
a condition precedent to licensing. It is true that Public Law 414 does 
not deal with refugees, but it is directed to quota countries, Europe and 
elsewhere, and, therefore, they would have the language element to 
face plus the question of transfer of skills from the European economy 
to the American one. Moreover, there appears to be, neither within 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service nor in the Consular Serv- 
ice, any body of men trained to know occupational skills or 
qualified to evaluate who is of high education, specialized experience, 
and so forth. If 50 percent of available quotas are to be devoted to 
people who come to the United States because of the occupations 
which they will pursue, it might appear that the placement of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service should be returned to the 
Department of Labor which presumably would know about labor 
conditions and what management, industry, and labor desire from 
Europe. There also is needed a definition as to what is meant by 
“specialized experience” and “exceptional ability.” 

Sheepherders, for example, of Basque national origin, are appar- 
ently not within this group. Special legislation granting nonquota 
status to this group has already been passed. The detail of bringing 
this group here is worth passing mention. 

Public Law 414 uses the device of occupational skills as a secondary 
method to restrict immigration. Such a method has been suggested 
by some students of migration as a substitute for weighted quotas but 
not in addition or in any but a small experimental area to see how it 
works out. 

Its use, as set forth in Public Law 414, will cause a virtual mora- 
forlum in migration at a time when our national policy sees migration 
asa part of a program for a peaceful world. 

Moreover, Public Law 414 requires that consideration must be given 
first to this 50 percent of the quota and that applications under this 
particular allocation are taken in the order in which the petition 
for the person is filed. On the other hand, persons who come under 
the preferential quota are taken in order of their priority of registra- 
tion on quota waiting lists. It seems, therefore, that no only does this 
new venture get 50 percent of the quota, but that it will wipe out in 
practice the waiting lists now over-long for different short-quota 
countries. There is a 5-year waiting list on the Iranian quota. 
Persons on the Italian quota are now being taken if they registered 
before June 1949. This new allocation would appear to eliminate 
all that has been gained by priority in waiting lists. Quota immi- 
grants who remain abroad have already been defrauded of their chance 
at the quotas by the provisions in the law that take quota numbers 
lor every adjustment of illegal entry and which by the device of 
mortgaging quotas in advance for displaced persons have frozen 
some smal] quotas into oblivion for the lifetime of those now on waiting 
lists. 

The law continues, strengthens, and further sharpens the penalties 
of the Alien Registration Act of 1940. When one considers that the 
United States grew and prospered for 143 years before any Congress 
thought it necessary to make a law to count the aliens and that that 
period coincided with our period of greatest migration, it makes one 
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realize why taxes are high. The new penalty of deportation for fail- 

ure to file an address report, the requirement to carry an alien card and 
the other penalties for neglect to file an address report are completely 
alien to the American philosophy of life. One of the things that the 
displaced persons have fiend admirable in America is the fact that 
they do not have to report to police stations and show documentation. 
This act would tend to make them lose some of their enthusiasm as to 
our way of life here. Of course, the neglect to fill out an address 
report is an act mala prohibita and not mala in se. The penalty 
deportation is a heavier penalty than is exacted for most crimes 
iuvolving moral turpitude and even if the law specifies that the penalty 
will not be inflicted unless the failure to register is willful, the adjudi- 

cation of the nonwillfulness of the act will cost the Government time 
und money for inspectors, warrants of arrest, hearings, and the like, 
and it will certainly cause joss of time for working aliens. 

When the alien registration law went into effect in 1940, the Govern- 
ment put on a tremendous program to make aliens aware of the law. 
So far as any comparable program now exists, it has not yet reached 

radio, the press, or social agencies in this area, although the penalties 
for nonperformance are much more severe. In regard to the children 
who came into the United States at earlier than 14 years of age, and 
upon whose parent or guardian responsibility of registration is placed, 
I may state that the private social agencies who have handied the 
orphan children have, tomy knowledge, completely ignored this proce- 
dure. The law further makes it a misdemeanor for the alien not to 
have at all times in his personal possession his alien registration re- 
ceipt card. Does this mean that the aliens who are fighting for us in 
Korea must carry their alien registration cards on their person, and 
are there immigration inspectors detailed to check up on this group? 

There are, therefore, valid objections to Public Law No. 414 in that 
it violates the principles for which America stands because it continues 
and defines a doctrine of racialism which is scientifically out-dated and 
ethically wrong. It should be condemned also for the things it omits 
todo. It has no provision whatsoever to help in the relief of the over- 
populated parts of Western Europe and the serious refugee problems 
elsewhere. ‘There is no place in it where there is a single provision 
which would permit an orphan to enter the United States whether 
that orphan was or was not adopted by an American citizen. It also 
totally omits any discretionary power to correct an error made on the 
part of the Government, but not on the part of the alien. Such errors 
lo exist, and there should be some power within the administration to 
correct them without the need of a special bill through Congress. Nei- 
ther does it, except so far as it apparently continues the Board of 
Immigration Appeals, permit any discretionary power in the treat- 
ment of deportation cases. There is no review whatsoever of any con- 
sular decisions, and the suggestion often made of a Board of Review 
in the Consular Service similar to that of the Board of Immizration 
Appeals has apparently been completely ignored. 

This law will, of course, act as a moratorium toward immigration. 
The 50 percent allocated for special skills, and so forth, will naturally 
hold up proceedings even if such persons can be found in the small 
quota countries. It offers no solution whatsoever toward the refugees 
who are left in Europe nor to the countries like Italy which had never 
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had the benefit of any appreciable amount of refugee legislation and 
which have suffered tremendous war damage and in which overpopu- 
lation is a grave peril not only to the country itself, but fo our hopes 
for the resistance of the Western World to communism. 

All these facts have been brought to the attention of Congress many 
times. It is to be hoped that our immigration policy may be reas- 
sessed in view of our tradition and national ideals. Presumably, the 
committee which was provided for in this law will report before April 
30. Unless there is a critical and interested public to study the rec- 
ommendations they make, it is idle to hope for a more satisfactory 
solution than was shown in Public Law 414. The most saddening 
thing about the passage of that law was not that it was passed, but 
that the Senators who carried the load of opposition to it practically 
talked to themselves as did the opponents in the House. 

The road ahead, therefore, is not a brief battle, but a long hard cam- 
paign to arouse public interest. 

The Cuatrman. Miss O’Connor, would you for the record describe 
briefly the Displaced Persons Commission of Massachusetts, how it 
was created and what it is now doing? 

Miss O’Connor. The Massachusetts Displaced Persons Commission 
was appointed by the Governor to assist the Federal Displaced Per- 
sons Commission in the placement of displaced persons within the 
State. 

The Massachusetts Displaced Persons Commission didn’t fill out 
any assurances, but we have helped displaced persons and people who 
have come here in their adjustment here. We have helped them with 
the reports they have to make, to take out their first papers, handle 
complaints, and so forth. We have done it with very little money. 
It has been an unpaid thing. The Governor has provided the use of a 
telephone and one stenographer, which we have until June. It has 
been entirely an appointed body, appointed by the Governor, of people 
either interested in the displaced persons because they were inter- 
ested in the refugees or in a national or ethnic group, or because they 
had some interest in seeing that newcomers didn’t get pushed around. 

The Cuatrman. How many members are on your State commission ? 

Miss O’Connor. Seven. They will continue through the calendar 
year. 

The. CHarrman. How has the program turned out in Massachu- 
setts ¢ 

Miss O’Connor. I think that of about 5,000 displaced persons who 
have come here, the great majority of them have succeeded in material 
success, In the sense that they now own an electric washing machine 
or an ice chest, and they have a flat in which there is furniture, and 
they don’t have to sleep on the floor. Some of them have come up in 
earnings from $30 a month to $65 a week. Materially they have pros- 
pered. Spiritually they have prospered, too, because the first thing 
that they all seem to do is connect themselves with the church of their 
own faith, and they seem to be very anxious to build and to get into 
the particular church for their needs. 

Of course there have been failures. Some of the failures are due 
to the person themselves, some are due to conditions they couldn’t con- 
trol. But by and large there has been far more success than failure, 
and very much more has been contributed to the State than we have 
spent in doing anything for them. 
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I think they have been about as fine a group of immigrants as I 
have seen, and I must say that I have been in this work for 34 years, 
so I have seen a great many different groups of newcomers, and it 
would seem to me you have fine material, excellent character, and a will 
to succeed in this group. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much. 

Congressman Kennedy is here now to appear before us with his 
views on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Representative Kennepy. I am John F. Kennedy, Representative 
from the Eleventh Congressional District of the State of Massachu- 
setts in the United States House of Representatives. 

I have a statement I should wish to read. 

The Cuarmman. The Commission will be glad to hear you, Congress- 
man Kennedy. 

Representative Kennepy. I am grateful for the opportunity to 
appear before this committee which is performing the vital task of 
reexamining our country’s immigration policy. 

America was built by immigrants—men and women who came to 
these shores because they were the victims of persecution. Men and 
women who came to these shores in search of religious freedom. 

There was until 1920 relatively little limitation on immigration. It 
was a reasonable conclusion at that time that some limitation was 
necessary. Unrestricted immigration was rapidly resulting in unset- 
tled employment conditions, and ser iously threatening the standard of 
living of our working men and women. 

World War II, the ever present Communist danger; the increase in 
our population, the technological advances which we have made, and 
the increased productivity of our farms and industries have changed 
the picture which existed in the twenties. 

Now it is almost universally recognized that the United States can 
absorb a substantial number of immigrants each year. No longer does 
labor fear that the immigrant will cause unemployment or a lower 
wage. We have substantial labor shortages in a number of fields. 

The present limit of 154,000 immigrants is but one-tenth of 1 percent 
of our present population. 

I have already called for, and I respectfully hope this Commission 
will also endorse a bill which calls for the issuance in the next 3 years 
of 300,000 special nonquota immigration visas to nationals and refugees 
of certain European countries. 

This would authorize the admission, among others, of 117,000 Ital- 
ians, 22,000 Greeks. 

I hope the Commission will agree that such a measure would repre- 
sent a significant aid to one of Europe’s most pressing problems, over- 
population in some countries, and would be a shining example of 
constructive leadership by our country. 

We are the leader of the free world and as such, other countries are 
looking to us and will follow our example. 

The ex xample, however, we have set in passing the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act is unfortunate. This bill is un-American and dis- 
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criminatory. It virtually freezes immigration from Eastern and 
Southern Europe and the Mediterranean area, and sets up barriers 
which did not formerly exist; and, in addition, it places new barriers 
in the path of those from the Caribbean area. 

Specifically, there are these principles and provisions, among others, 
which should be changed. 

The quota system adopted by this legislation is not based on the 
merits of the applicant for entry but on his nationality. This prin- 
ciple of national origin constitutes an unjustified application to for- 

eigners of a philosophy we specifically condemn by legislation such as 
FEPC for our own citizens. 

Not content. with that basis of quotas, its proponents have fixed the 
quotas on a United States white population of 94 million taken from 
the census of 1920. When this figure is broken down to percentages 
determined by foreign ancestry, it successfully restricts immigration 
from Southern and Eastern Europe. 

Application of this formula when coupled with the restrictive provi- 
sions adopted in 1929 operates to permit entry of only 154,000 immi- 
grants a year. Of that number, for example, 65,361 are permitted to 
enter from Britain, only 5,645 from Italy. 

Italy with its entire population crowded into an area no larger than 
the State of California can hope for no appreciative help from ‘this law 
in helping to solve what is obviously one of its major problems. This 
is obvious discrimination against a specific racial group. It is a con- 
spicuous example of the unfairness of the use of the system of national 
origins. 

Instead of this system we should adopt some quota based on an 
appropriate numerical total adapted to current needs both here and 
abroad. Within such a total we should establish priorities and prefer- 
ences based on many factors aside from nationality, such as character, 
hackground, and special skills. 

In addition, 1 pi the Commission to adopt the principle that un- 
used quotas are ansferable. Britain, for example, generally uses 
less than 10 en of its quota and yet it and Northern Ireland 
receive over 40 percent of the total available places. In the years 1930 
to 1948, moreover, 2,151,372 quota numbers were wasted—quota num- 
bers which could have been used by deserving citizens of Italy, Poland, 
Portugal, Greece, Lithuania, and ‘other European countries. If Brit- 
ain’s unused quota alone should be transferred to those countries whose 
quotas were exhausted, it would enable, even under our present law, 
more than 60,000 immigrants to enter the United States. I urge, 
furthermore, abolition of the 1920 census figures as the basis for deter- 
mining the number of entrants. If we decide to base any of our figures 
on population we should at least use the latest census figures. 

The operation of the Displaced Persons Act militates against fair- 
ness in application of our immigration laws. 

Future quotas of many countries were used up in order to admit 
displaced persons, many of whom were fleeing from the Soviet. Some 
were used up for as much as 140 years. For instance, no Lithuanian 
can come to this country before 2087, no Latvian before 2074, and not 
one Pole before 1999. 

Finally, it would appear that at least five additional factors should 
receive serious consideration. Summarized briefly they are: 
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1. Preference should be given to those immigrants who are a part of 
a family unit already residing in the United States. 

2. Preference should be given to refugees who are persecuted for 
their opposition to totalitarian regimes. 

3. Safeguards to protect us from any possible communistic or other 
subversive infiltration should be maintained as well as exclusion on 
grounds of health and morals. 

4. Provide a less technical and less expensive method of review. 
This will prevent possible capricious action by administrative officials. 
A second look at man’s case is fundamental to our system of justice. 

5. Provide a uniform method of review from a censul’s decision. 
There has been much confusion as to the method of appeal from denia! 
of a visa. An immigrant should not be obliged to retain a lawyer to 
wade through a maze of technical difficulties. 

In conclusion may I express the fervent hope that this Commission 
will take a positive forward-looking step toward a new and enlightened 
immigration policy which will serve before all the world as a bright 
example of American democracy at work. 

I am very grateful to the Commission for the opportunity to testify 
before them this morning. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Congressman, you remarked in your statement 
that there are “substantial labor shortages in a number of fields.” Do 
you consider that labor might be affected adversely through additional 
immigration by means of increasing, or using unused, quotas ? 

Representative Kennepy. Of course, we do have a tremendous high 
level of Nation-wide employment, even though we in New England 
suffer from such serious unemployment in the textile and shoe indus- 
tries, which is due principally to dislocation. As a Nation we do 
have high employment and we do have it in special categories where 
these immigrants could fit. Of course, that is a pressing fear with 
many and it must be taken into consideration in judging how many 
immigrants we can afford to admit a year. 

The Carman. Have you any particular ideas as to the number 
which could be admitted to the country annually and absorbed in 
the labor market? 

Representative Kennepy. No, I don’t. I suppose it would really 
depend on the extent of unemployment. Whether you could use a 
sliding scale or not, I wouldn’t be in a position to say. I think there is 
more than the question of number. I think it is where the number 
should be assigned. We already have a reasonable number that can 
be admitted. Of course, my feeling is that it is not apportioned fairly. 
I think that is important. Even if we should not decide to increase 
the number each year we should make sure the number of people who 
do come to the United States are apportioned on a fair basis and not 
on a basis that is antiquated and favors some nations over some others 
whose problems are more pressing. Obviously, with Great Britain 
enjoying a large quota number it hardly uses since she sends people 
instead to a large number of countries in its commonwealth where they 
are anxious to receive them, such as Australia, while Italy is suffering 
from a major problem of overpopulation, we should certainly consider 
reassigning or reapportioning the immigration quotas. Whether we 
should increase the number by a great many is something the Com- 
mission will have to study. 
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The CHarrman, In view of your criticism of the national-origins 
quota system, a criticism which has similarly been expressed by some 
other Members of the Congress who have testified, how do you ac- 
count for the fact that this act was passed over the President’s veto ? 

Representative Kennepy. We are not always right in the House. 
We passed a lot of bills over the President’s veto which I consider 
to be unfortunate. Merely because the House takes favorable action 
on a bill, even by a two-thirds majority, does not mean that they were 
wiser than the President. In this case I think the President was wiser. 
In addition, the composition of the House in some ways would not be 
as concerned about the inequities of the McCarran-Walter bill as some 
of us who come from areas of the country which have large immigrant 
groups and large groups which are of immigrant extraction. I think 
those two factors are combined in this case. 

I think it is obvious that we on the Eastern seaboard are more inter- 
ested in that provision of the law. A lot of the immigrant groups 
have settled in the Eastern United States, and we are probably more 
conscious and concerned about the inequities of the present system. 

As I say, even more important than increasing the number, we 
should be considered with the way the number is apportioned. And I 
think it is obviously unfair due to our present problems and the present 
problems of Asia. It seems to me the House acted in very bad judg- 
ment. 

The Cuatrrman. Some of those who have come before the Commis- 
sion already have suggested that the unused quotas be distributed 
among those countries where there is a pressing demand for migra- 
tion to this country. Do you think that ought to be considered ? 

Representative Kennepy. Yes; I think that is one of the solutions, 
maybe not the best but perhaps the most practicable. If we decided 
we could accept this number each year I think it is only fair we should 
accept them. Once again I go back to the case of the British in 
comparison to Portugal or Greece, which are being discriminated 
against in relation to Britain, when the British do not have a problem 
approaching that of the other countries. It doesn’t seem to me we 
should take advantage of the situation of 1920 which goes back to an 
early period of history in our country. That should be a major 
source of concern in our country. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What effect, if any, does our present quota 
system have on our foreign policy and mutual-aid programs, espe- 
cially, with reference to countries like Greece and Italy? 

Representative Kennepy. I am sure it must be difficult for the 
Italians to understand why their country has a quota less than one- 
tenth that of Great Britain, when especially Great Britain’s quota is 
unusued and they, the Italians, have people by the hundreds and 
thousands who want to leave and come over here. An important part 
of our foreign policy is to equalize, and, of course, the second point 
is that we are not in the position ourselves to solve the immigration 
problems of Italy or Greece, but by adopting a fairer and more 
equitable method ourselves we can set an example for other countries 
and persuade them to adopt a juster policy for those who desire to 
come. I think the practical help we can give is in our example to 
others. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Congressman Kennedy. 

Senator Lodge, you are the next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., A SENATOR IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Lover. I am Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States Sena- 
tor from the State of Massachusetts, and my home is in Beverly, Mass. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Senator. The Commission will be 
glad to hear from you. 

Senator Loper. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear here today to make a brief statement concern- 
ing one aspect of our immigration policy which I know is of profound 
interest to you, and also is of profound concern to a great many people 
here in Massachusetts—and which is of profound importance to the 
whole of the American people, whether they know it or not. 

I refer to the so-called national-origins quota system, the perpetua- 
tion of which is perhaps the most notorious feature of the recently 
enacted McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. It was this unjust and 
discriminatory continuation of the national-origins quota system 
which compelled me to vote to send the McCarran Act back to com- 
mittee and, when this failed, to vote for the much fairer Lehman- 
Humphrey substitute bill. 1 was also recorded, of course, as sup- 
porting the President’s veto of the McCarran bill in the closing days 
of the last session of Congress. 

I had what was known as a “live pair.” In other words, the two 
people, the two Senators who would have yoted to override the Presi- 
dent would have been there if I hadn’t had the pair. So let’s get that 
point cleared up once and for all. There has been too much propa- 
ganda about that. 

I regard the national-origins quota system as repugnant to many 
millions of Americans and contrary to the best interests of the United 
States. Take, as just one example, what this measure means to the 
people of Italy. The McCarran Act prepetuates against the Italians 
all the injustices originally included in the Quota Act of 1924 and the 
national-origins formula adopted in 1929, designed to bar from this 
country people born in Southern and Eastern Europe. How the 
National Quota Act worked out can be seen in the case.of Italy. For 
the period from 1900 to 1910, Italian immigration amounted to 2,044,- 
877, or an average of over 200,000 a year. By the act of 1921, it was 
reduced to 42,000 a year. Under the national-origins legislation it was 
further reduced to 5,800 a year. The national-origins concept: has 
fastened into our immigration laws the vicious and odious fallacy that 
the peoples of Southern and Eastern Europe are somehow inferior to 
their neighbors in other areas of Europe. It is nothing short of in- 
credible that we should again have enacted into law such a slur on the 
patriotism, the capacity, and the decency of a large number of our 
citizenry. 

What has been said about Italy might also be said with equal truth 
about Greece, Austria, Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia, and I think 
Portugal. 

Our national strength here in America, our prosperity, our advance 
in the arts, sciences, and professions; our progress in industry, our 
spiritual leadership, our military genius—in fact, our progress in 
every other worth-while human endeavor—none of these is the prod- 
uct exclusively of one racial or national strain or of one religious 
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‘faith. We in the United States have grown strong because of the 
flow of sturdy immigrants who with their descendants have brought 
strength and prosperity and security to this country. Every race, 
every nationality, a contributed to the welfare and the strength of 
our country. They have discharged all the duties of citizenship— 
including the highest duty of all, which is to bear arms in the defense 
of their country. 

When we want allies to fight side by side with us against com- 
munism, we welcome Italians, Greeks and Turks, and people from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. ‘The descendants of immigrants from 
these countries win our highest decorations for bravery in combat. 
But when we revise our immigration policy, we in effect tell these 
peoples that they are not the stuff of which red-blooded Americans 
are made. 

It is my earnest hope that in the next Congress aggressive steps 
will be taken to revise completely this racist, restrictionist and reac- 
tionary piece of legislation. The hands of those who will work for 
this objective will greatly be strengthened if your Commission pre- 
pares detailed, objective, and constructive recommendations for the 
improvement of the whole concept of our immigration policy. This 
could indeed be a public service of the highest order. 

Let me just add, Mr. Chairman, that in the last 3 weeks three things 
have happened in my own personal experience to illustrate the point 
I make. 

I attended a meeting the other night in honor of a young man whose 
parents were both born in Italy. He is a wonderfully bright fellow 
to represent America. He got the highest marks ever received in 
Harvard, all the time he was there. Now, is a boy like that an asset 
to the United States of America? Iam not talking about justice to 
Italy. I am talking about the advantages to the whole of the 
American people. 

There is another boy who got the Distinguished Service Cross for 
flying over Korea. It is that kind of boy who is an asset to the 
United States. 

We dedicated a park in Beverly in honor of a young corporal of 
Italian descent, and several gentlemen from the Marine Corps in 
Washington came up to award posthumously the Congressional Medal 
of Honor to his father and mother and his incredible bravery made 
you proud to be a member of the human race. 

I say now that it is absolute folly not to let people like that come 
to America, not only from the standpoint of those people but from the 
standpoint of the best interests of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

The Cuarrman. In view of your criticism of this act, which is simi- 
lar to criticism that has been expressed by other Members of Congress 
who have testified, how would you explain the action of the Congress 
in passing this legislation over the President’s veto? 

Senator Loner. Well, you are asking me to go into the motives of 
the House and Senate, and I am delighted to try to do it. 

[ think in this particular case, insofar as an enlightened immigration 
policy is concerned, the attitude of the average Dixiecrat, let’s say, 
springs from ignorance. I just think they don’t understand the con- 
tributions the people of the different countries make and have made 
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to America, and I think they don’t understand what it is that America 
is all about because the thing that makes America is the Declaration 
of Independence and the belief in the idea of all men being created 
equal, and the divine nature of man and the brotherhood of man. 
America isn’t television sets and skyscrapers and it isn’t any particu- 
lar race. 

Now, in some sections of the country that isn’t understood. They 
have an idea in their mind of a monolithic state in which everybody 
does everything exactly alike. There is nothing un-American about 
speaking a foreign language. There is nothing un-American about 
going to a nonpublic school. Our country is not a monolithic country 
in which everybody is supposed to be alike. Our country is like a 
structure of many stones ian different shapes bound by cement. 
We are a country of many different nationalities cemented by the belief 
in the brotherhood of man and the common need of an ideal. That 
isn’t understood in every section of the country. Many Congressmen 
and Senators are reflecting the ignorance of their constituents. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. As a distinguished member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, would you care to enlighten this Com- 
mission as to some of the important international impacts, if any, of 
our immigration law ? 

Senator Loner. Of course, it has a tremendous interiiational impact. 
You don’t convince foreign nations of your good faith and of your 
regard for them if you treat some of them on an inferior basis from 
others. It stands to reason that you don’t. 

I don’t think you try to make yourself popular with the Marshall 
plan because I don’t think you can buy friendship. What we were 
trying to do was make some of these nations strong in order that they 
could defend themselves. You don’t make nations strong if you imply 
by your actions in immigration laws that you don’t consider them to 
be equal peoples. I think it does our foreign relations great harm. I 
think it is on a parallel with our failure to enact civil-rights legislation. 
Our failure to do that causes our foreign relations great harm. It isn’t 
just harm to the individual, although that is true too, but our failure to 
do that causes people all through the world, where the civil rights issue 
is dominant, to wonder about our sincerity. 

Commissioner FisHer. If unused quotas were to be made available 
only on a European basis, what in your judgment, would be the effect 
on the Middle East and other areas? 

Senator Loner. I mentioned Italy. 

The CuarrmMan. But doesn’t that have a European versus non- 
European flavor, which is a thing we have to face in the United Na- 
tions every day? 

Senator Loner. I certainly do think so. It is a dilemma that 
everybody faces. My offhand answer is that the situation in Italy 
is so obviously different from that which exists in India. The relief 
of the surplus population in Italy would probably provide you such 
immediately happy results that I think one would be justified in say- 
ing that that was on a different footing. But you are not going to stop 
the protests from India, because I was at the United Nations 2 years 
agoo—— 

The Cuarrman. Are you saying that there are emergency situa- 
tions that might be dealt with distinctly from a long-range immigra- 
tion policy for the United States? 
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Senator Lover. Not only that. That istrue. But I think that the 
nations that have supported our policies and stood with us are entitled 
to some consideration. Now Italy is in the North Atlantic Pact and 
Italy is setting up an army of which the military experts speak very 
highly. On the other hand when the fighting began in Korea, a 
nation like India, which could have made substantial contributions 
of troops, didn’t do so. You can’t overlook things like that. 

Mr. Rosenrienp. If you pursue that point, Senator, is not India 
the crucial point in the war for minds of men in the Far East so that 
there are different considerations, each in its own realm, important 
to the United States foreign policy ¢ 

Senator Lover. That is true. Of course you ought to remember 
two wrongs don’t make a right. I am not for engaging in anything 
punitive with regard to India. In the field of foreign policy we have 
an obligation toward Italy that we haven’t got toward India. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Lover. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Prof. Oscar Handlin. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. OSCAR HANDLIN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF HISTORY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Professor Hanpiox. I am Oscar Handlin, associate professor of 
history at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

| have studied the subject of immigration for some 16 years and 
have written extensively on it. I have a prepared statement I should 
like to read to the Commission. The conclusions that I will attempt 
to present here in rather summary form I shall document more fully 


if the Commission should so desire. 

The CHAtrMAN. We will be pleased to hear your statement. 

Professor Hanpuin. I wish in these comments to address myself to 
one aspect of the President’s mandate to the Commission, namely to 
the place of the national-origins quota in the American immigration 
system. I believe that device embodied in the laws of 1921 and 1924 
and reaffirmed this year in the McCarran-Walter Act, is incongruous 
with the present needs, interests, and aspirations of the American 
people. I believe it stands in the way of enactment of a realistic im- 
migration code that might further the domestic and foreign objec- 
tives of the United States. I believe that, without that device, a 
more effective mode of selection might be devised along principles 
already recognized in our legislation. I may say, I have reached 
these conclusions after 16 years of study and writing on the subject. 

In presenting these views I wish to emphasize the degree to which 
our situation now differs from that of the early 1920's w hen the quota 
system was devised. We do not now hold the views then prevalent as 
to the nature of our country’s social and economic order or as to 
America’s proper place in the world. The national-origins quota is 
anachronistic because the assumptions on which it rested are anachron- 
istic, 

The framers of the legislation-of 1921-24, assumed that mankind 
was divided into biologically distinct races capable of mingling with 
one another only within very narrow limits. It was argued that the 
traditional American policy of free immigration had been appropriate 
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in an era in which the bulk of immigration originated in the Nordic 
countries of Northern and Western Europe, because Englishmen and 
Germans were close kin of the original Anglo-Saxons and therefore 
easily Americanized. But the new immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe brought to our shores people who were racially dif- 
ferent, and inferior, and therefore became Americanized only with 
difficulty. 

Such arguments were supported by reference to the difficulties new 
immigrants encountered in the course of their adjustment. People 
like the Italians, the Greeks, and the Poles, it was deine were more 
inclined than the old immigrants or then the native stock, to be illit- 
erate, paupers, criminals, diseased, and the source of corruption in 
politics. Among the new immigrants, it was said, were a dispropor- 
tionate number of anarchists and other disaffected individuals likely 
to be subversive of the American Government. It was on the basis 
of such arguments that the quota system favored the countries of 
Northern and Western Europe over those of Eastern and Southern 
Europe. 

It will not be necessary here to refute the racist basis of these con- 
tentions. We have come a long way in the last 30 years and no 
reputable scientist now holds the views such men as Madison Grant 
once made current. I wish instead to emphasis the extent to which 
our own social experience in the last 30 years has demonstrated the 
falsity of the arguments I have just summarized. We have, after al), 
lived for more than three decades with these “subhumans”; and we 
have not found them wanting as men or as citizens. The successive 
investigations of education, of crimes, pauperism, housing, and in- 
temperance have revealed that defects in the social environment rather 
than national origin is the determining factor in these social disorders. 
The children of the new immigrants have become as respectably 
American as those of the old. ‘Two wars have tested the American 
descendents of the new immigrants; and I know of no evidence that 
they gave less than their share in loyalty and in sacrifices. 

In sum, it seems to me, the distinction between the old and the new 
immigrants was invalid; the latter have proved themselves as capable 
of becoming Americans as the former. Any presumption therefore 
that the nations of northwestern Europe ought to receive larger quotas 
than those of southeastern Europe because their emigrants were more 
readily Americanized is unjustified by our own experience. 

Indeed I would go further. I see no evidence that the specific 
qualities of an immigrant’s racial or cultural heritage do much either 
to advance or to retard his adjustment to American institutions and 
the American environment. fadior. the success of that adjustment 
would seem to depend upon the extent to which opportunities were 
open to the newcomers and the time available to them to take ad- 
vantage of those opportunities. For example, the Armenians, the 
Syrians, and the other near eastern folk who reached the United 
States at the beginning of this century were undoubtedly more alien 
to American language, customs, and culture when they arrived than 
were the immigrants from the British Isles. But the passage of time 
has effaced that original difference; and the one group has supplied us 
with as worthy citizens as the other, 

The evidence of our own experience thus destroys the argument 
that has sometimes been used in defense of the national-origins quota, 
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the argument that the system aims simply to perpetuate the existing 
distribution of racial stocks in the United States in order to ease the 
problems of assimilation. Those problems arise not from the traits 
the immigrants bring with them but from the conditions they meet 
here. 

Furthermore, without questioning the sincerity of those who use 
this argument, it must be pointed out, that the quotas themselves 
reveal no intention to preserve the existing distribution of population ; 
they reveal rather a desire to revert to some former distribution. 
The act of 1924 thus pushed the temporary base year back to 1890 
and emphasized disproportionately the opulation distribution of 
1790. And, significantly the McC arran-Walter Act of this year _ 
not seize the opportunity revision afforded to advance the base yea 
to 1950 as it might easily have done. 

In its persistenc e, as in its origins, I cannot regard the national- 
origins quota in any other light than as an unfavorable judgment of 
the ability of the new immigrants to be Americanized. ‘This unmerited 
slur upon a large and worthy segment of our population serves no 
useful function and ought to disappear from our statute books. 

Particularly it stands in the way of a realistic policy gaged to 
our present needs and interests. The framers of the quota system had 
in mind a world of free movement; their task, they thought, was to 
build a dam to hold back the onrushing tide. 

The world familiar to the men of 1920 has, however, disappeared ; 
and it is only confusing the issue to imagine that the alternative to 
our present restrictions is a restoration of the kind of immigration we 
knew before the First World War. Even had we no regulations, the 
volume of the flow would not rise to its old levels, for we no longer 
live in the old world of free movement. The governments of large 
parts of the world deny their citizens the right of exit. In most Euro- 
pean nations a variety of social and economic laws tend to hold people 
where they are. And the costs of transportation have mounted so 
rapidly that only a small proporton of potential emigrants could ever 
afford the expense of making the crossing. 

We must therefore think of future policy not in terms of the old 
mass migrations, undertaken without direction or guidance, on their 
own, by hundreds of thousands of individuals. Whatever the limits 
we set upon it the immigration of the future will involve much smaller 
numbers, and it will consist largely of persons sponsored by families 
or by American philanthropic organizations and brought across under 
carefully planned conditions. 

Viewed in this perspective, how can immigration affect the needs 
and interests of the United States? Here, too, the contrast between 
our own conditions and those of 1920 is illuminating. The old law 
came within a context of beliefs on the nature of the American econ- 
omy that are no longer widely held. The men who enacted that law 
had lost confidence in our capacity to expand, Again and again they 
stated that immigration had been tolerable or useful in an earlier era 
when free land was still available. But, they warned, we had reached 
the limits of our resources, the frontier was closed, and further immi- 
gration would lead inevitably to overpopulation, unemployment, and 
the degradation of the conditions of labor. 

The experience of the past three decades has been instructive. Far 
from declining, our pteduetivity has expanded at an unprecedented 
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pace in both industry and agriculture. During these years of rela- 
tively slight immigration, we have had periods of prosperity and 
periods of depression; we have seen unemployment rise to the neigh- 
borhood of 10 million, and then virtually disappear; labor’s standar« 
of living has fallen and then risen again. None of these fluctuations 
since 1920 was remotely connected with immigration. 

That should lead us to regard skeptically the argument that there 
was ever a connection between immigration, and depressions, un- 
employment and the conditions of labor. In the past, unemployment 
varied not with the volume of immigration but with the business cycle ; 
the conditions of labor depended not on the number of newcomers, but 
on labor’s ability to organize and to protect its own interests. So 
too, in the future, I cannot see how immigration, in any practical 
sense, will affect the rate of unemployment in the labor force of over 
60 million; and, given the continued vigilance of our labor unions, | 
do not fear that the addition of a limited number of new hands in any 
segment of our economy will drive down the rates of pay. 

On the other hand, we can and ought to take advantage of the 
possibility of profiting from immigration. Certainly in the past 10 
years, we have suffered from shortages of particular kinds of labor 
in various parts of the country. I do not mean to argue that immi- 
gration was the only way in which those shortages could be relieved. 
But I would argue that immigration was a convenient, expeditious, 
and cheap way of doing so, and one in accord with the traditional 
ideals of our country. 

So, too, with our future population policy. I do not believe it 
inevitable that our population will begin to decline in the near future. 
But given present factors and a persistently declining native birth 
rate, I believe it highly probable our population will shortly level! 
off and then begin to fall. That would have serious domestic reper- 
cussions and might actually affect our security in a world in which 
powers hostile to us continue to increase their population. 

Again, I do not believe immigration to be the only way of counter- 
acting the influence of a falling birth rate. But I do’ believe this a 
convenient and expeditious way of doing so. A moderate flow of new- 
comers, regulated in terms of our changing needs, would add social 
and economic strength to our Nation. 

The national-origins-quota system does not give us such a flow. 
It is rigid, maintaining the same fixed limits from year to year, what- 
ever our needs. And it dissipates well over half the available places 
earmarked for countries which no longer produce any substantial 
number of immigrants, 

Finally, 1 wish to refer to the relationship of immigration policy 
to our changing place in the world. The quota system was enacted by 
the same legislators who rejected the League of Nations and it had the 
support of the public opinion that through the 1920’s also favored 
American withdrawal from world politics. All these measures were 
aspects of a common urge, understandable in the light of the dis- 
appointments of the war and the peace, but unrealistic in terms of our 
future. That urge was to withdraw from all contacts with the evi! 
world beyond our borders. The immigrants who carried that foreign 
world to our own shores, from this viewpoint, threatened our isolation. 

Certainly, it would be foolhardy to take those old dead dreams as 
our vision of the future. We are totally and inextricably involved 
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with the politics of the whole world; and the welfare and opinions of 
many strange peoples from Korea in the West to Turkey in the East 
is our immediate direct concern. We need only look at our foreign-aid 
budget to know how important to us is the prosperity of Greece and 
Italy. If our immigration policy can, in the least measure, assist 
those countries in dealing with the problems of displacement and 
recovery, we would be shortsighted in the extreme to allow ancient 
prejudices to stand in our way. 

More important. We are engaged throughout the world in a strug- 
gle for allies against a shrewd and ruthless enemy who does not hesi- 
tate to make millenial promises. In this contest for the control of 
opinions we enjoy an initial advantage derived from the reputation 
we earned as the mother of republics, the light of liberty, and the 
refuge of the oppressed ivoanais the world. We must not waste 
that advantage. 

The quota system was, in-its origins, and remains now, a reflection 
the earth in an order of national origins it informs them that some 
are more fit to become Americans than others. And that raises an 
uneasy question in their minds: Is our belief in democracy coupled 
with the reservation that it is workable only in favored climes and 
in the hands of favored men or is this a way of life open to all? 

The quota system was, in its origins, and remain now, a reflection 
upon the Americanism of many of our own citizens; it stands in the 
way of a rational consideration of the present utility of immigration ; 
and it is an unnecessary burden in our dealings with the rest of the 
world. Iurge upon the Commission the desirability of examining the 
possibility of its elimination. The present law already contains indi- 
cations of how total numbers could be limited and selections made in 


other ways. Without the national-origins quota, these could more 
effectively serve our needs and implement our ideals. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. I would like to pursue for a moment, Professor 


Handlin, two points you made. First, with regard to your general 
anthropological assumption of the quota system as to assimilability 
of various groups within the broad politics of the United States, are 
you aware of any more recent studies than the 1910 and 1920 studies 
that went into the biological and anthropological assumptions? 
Professor Hanpurn. Yes. If you will allow me to do so, however, I 
think it would be worth calling to the attention of the Commission 
certain defects in the report of the Immigration Commission that was 
presented in 1911 and did a great deal to influence the opinion entered 
as to the formulation of this law. That report was presented in 42 
volumes. I don’t suppose many people living today have read those 
42 volumes. Ihave. The report of the Commission was summarized 
for the Congress in two supplementary volumes and I shall simply 
emphasize here that those summary volumes were not at all summaries 
of the report of the Commission. Their conclusions on many impor- 
tant subjects ran directly counter to the evidence that is contained in 
the reports of the Commission itself. For instance, on the subject 
of illiteracy, the body of the Commission’s report revealed no reliable 
correlation between the degree of illiteracy and the differential of 
old and new immigration; but the summary volume went ahead and 
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reported as if the findings did so provide a difference between the old 
and the new immigration. 

Furthermore, the report of the Commission rested upon a certain 
scheme of anthropological classification. I find no present scientific 
support for the discarded certain anthropological data in the body of 
the report itself that ran counter to its conclusion. 

I make this point because these very substantial 42 volumes have 
often been taken as a “bible” on this subject. They have not to my 
knowledge been seriously reexamined by anyone else in the last 40 
years, and I think the conclusions in those volumes are open very 
seriously to question throughout. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. The Commission would be glad to get any com- 
ments on what you referred to as the old “bible” of 1910, if you could 
afford us the privilege of your comments on that material, since you 
have studied it. It would be extremely helpful for the Commission 
to have your comments on the report of ‘the Commission of 1907 as 
well as on the underlying concepts and justifications of the national 
origins system. 

Professor Hanpiin. I shall be happy to provide that material in a 
written memorandum. In addition, there has been a long list of 
community studies of varying localities that have examined the adjust- 
ments of various ethnic groups and have looked into such questions as 
literacy, amount of education, commercial standing, and so on. 

I have in mind, for instance, a very long and extensive study of the 
city of New Bridgeport, Mass. That was published some 4 or 5 years 
ago by Yale University Press, under the title “Yankee City Series.” 
I find in the results of that study no correlation between this division 
and the division as to old and new immigrants, and the actual experi- 
ence of immigrants or their children in the city of New Bridgeport. 
That is, if you range the ethnic groups according to age, literacy, and 
prosperity. You find differences. Some better than others and some 
higher than others. But that list did not correspond in any way with 
the kind of distinctions that are recognized in the quota law. That 
is, the people highest on those lists of ac chievements were not necessar ily 
the people highest in the immigration quota. Nor were the same 
groups highest in all the various lists. These conclusions are 

affirmed. 

They were reaffirmed and similarly stated in a study of Greenwich 
Village. That was under Tanby Caroline Webb 15 years ago. I 
could supply you again with a list of comparable studies. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. The Commission would be very grateful if you 
will furnish that. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What do you consider the role of the uni- 
versities can be today in making known such facts as you have 
described ¢ 

Professor HANDLIN. First is research, which is study and which I 
broached to you earlier. That is, the whole problem has been ob- 
scurred perhaps necessarily by prejudices or bitter feelings, and it 
seems to me the university is one of the places in which the actual 
effects of policy can be examined with some detachment and, I trust, 
that the kinds of research we carry forth will provide facts and the 
insights that will enable policy-making bodies to act appropriately. 

In the second place, I think of the function of the university in this 
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connection in a more directly educational way. That is, in spreading 
these facts and information and giving at least a small element of our 
own population an awareness of the nature of their past, the part that 
immigration played in it and the potentialities it has for the future. 

I may say that at Harvard, which is by no means a university 
infiltrated excessively by new immigrants, the course I offer in history 
attracts an undergraduate student “body of almost 200. This seems 
to me to be an indic ation of—now that a quarter of a century has gone 
by and some of all the bitterness has been decayed or éliminated, 
although not all of it—the fact that increasingly our own people are 
becoming aware of what is involved in the subject. and of its own 
importance, 

As I said recently in print, I think the McCarran-Walter Act, which 
I regard as an unfortunate act in all but a few respects, was only the 
beginning of a process of rethinking of our immigration needs and 
our policy toward this process. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Professor. 

(The memorandum referred to above and provided by Professor 
Handlin appears in appendix: Special Studies.) 


STATEMENT SuspMitTrep By Rev. SAMUEL Tyter, Jr., Eprscopat 
“Boston, MASs. 


Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, I should like to insert in the record 
at this point telegrams sent to the Commission by two witnesses who 
are snatle to testify in person, Rev. Samuel Tyler, Jr., and Congress- 
man Christian A. Herter. 

The CuHarrmMan. That may be done. 

(The telegram from Rev. Samuel Tyler, 
Church, Boston, is as follows :) 


. Triniry CuurcnH, 


Jf.. Episcopal Trinity 


CHAIRMAN, THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Federal Courthouse, Post Office Building, Boston, Mass.: 

Very sorry, but impossible to be present at hearing this morning. Our com- 
mittee which has resettled 1,100 displaced persons in last 2 years, strongly urges 
passage of emergency legislation to enable those displaced persons remaining in 
Europe to come to this country following the President’s recommendation of 
100,000 a year for the next 3 years. 


Rev. SAMUEL TYLER, JR. 


STATEMENT SubMITTED By Hon. Curistian A. Herrer, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
Congress From Tre Svtate Or MASSACHUSETTS 


(The telegram from Congressman Christian A. Herter, 73 Tremont 


Street, Boston, Mass., a Representative i in the United States C ongress, 
is as follows :) 


PHiuiP B. PERLMAN, 


Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Federal Building, Boston, Mass.: 

Please record me in favor of revising the McCarran Act. My reason for voting 
to sustain the President's veto was because sections of this law definitely dis- 
criminate against worthy immigrants from Greece, Italy, and other southern 
European countries, as well as Jamaica and other West Indian areas. The 
progressive features as to providing for the admission of immigrants from 
Asiatic nations should be retained. 

Congressman CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cnuamman. Rabbi Judah Nadich. 
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STATEMENT OF RABBI JUDAH NADICH, REPRESENTING THE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF METROPOLITAN BOSTON AN) 
10 OTHER ORGANIZATIONS LISTED IN PREPARED STATEMENT 


Rabbi Napicu. I am Rabbi Judah Nadich, 12 Royal Road, Brook- 
line, Mass. I appear here in behalf of the Jewish Community Coun- 
cil of Metropolitan Boston and 10 other organizations which are listed 
in my prepared statement which I should like to read to the Commis. 
sion. 

The Cuatrrman. You may proceed. 

Rabbi Napicu. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, | 
appear before you today in behalf of the Jewish Community Counc! 
of Metropolitan Boston; the Boston Chapter of the American Jewis! 
Committee; New England Region, American Jewish Congress; New 
England Region, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith; Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society; Boston Section, Jewish Labor Committee ; 
Department of Massachusetts, Jewish War Veterans; Bridgeport, 
Conn., Jewish Community Council; Connecticut Jewish Community 
Relations Council; Hartford, Conn., Jewish Federation and the New 
Haven, Conn., Jewish Community Council. 

One of the prime purposes of all of these organizations is to help 
maintain the dignity and integrity of Jewish life. We who are Jews 
in America find it considerably easier to work for that ideal in the 
healthy democratic sunlight of the United States than do many of our 
fellow Jews in those countries recently enslaved by Hitler and now 
locked in the totalitarian grip of Stalin. Through our age-old devo- 
tion to the principles of social justice set forth in the Bible and de- 
veloped throughout Jewish tradition as well as through our fidelity to 
American concepts, we are naturally zealous in championing the cause 
of self-respecting immigrants everywhere. 

In this era when perhaps 1 in every 10 of the world’s inhabitants 
has been uprooted, our people—decimated by mass murder and driven 
from their homes by war, political oppression, and racial and religious 
abuse—are well qualified to testify regarding immigration policies. 

American society is a complex amalgamation of ethnic and national! 
types. It has been sustained by the principle of cultural democracy. 
We assume traditionally that each American group, whatever its 
antecedents, makes a distinctive contribution to the common enterprise 
which it thus replenishes and enriches. 

The United States throughout most of its history has profited from 
the entry of oppressed, zealous, self-respecting, and energetic immi- 
grants. They have lent enormous vitality, creativity, and spontaneity 
to the total culture. Our population grew apace with our technology 
and the exploitation of our diverse spiritual and material resources 
which combined to make this country a formidable world power. 
Meanwhile, free and virtually unlimited immigration cnenil from 
the crest of one wave to that of another until a peak was reached in 
the mid and late nineteenth century. 

Following World War I, the waves receded. By 1924, they were 
reduced to a trickle. The immigration act. of that year established 
national-origins-quota system’ which was increasingly repugnant t» 
thoughtful citizens as they came to understand its implications. On 
June 25, 1952, President Truman vetoed an omnibus bill, H. R. 567s, 
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the proposed Immigration and Nationality Act (which subsequently 
was passed over his veto by a Senatorial margin of two votes). 

Sponsors of that bill sought to perpetuate and extend the national- 
rt system. In his veto message the President voiced ex- 
pert and informed opinion when he asserted that this system was 
“always based upon assumptions at variance with our American ideals” 
and that it “is long since out of date and more than ever unrealistic 
in the face of present world conditions.” 

Any quota was an innovation in the United States 30 years ago, 
but by now the discriminatory quota is so often taken for granted that 
it has become a sacred cow. Present-day Americans who have for- 
gotten their non-American forbears, although they may not be more 
than a generation or two removed from them, occasionally agitate for 
a complete end to immigration. More often they are willing to settle 
for a continuation of the present screening method which underwrites 
Anglo-Saxon supremacy and goes far toward choking off all sizable 
immigration. 

One can do no better than to quote the President’s message on this 
score, as follows: “The greatest vice of the present quota system, how- 
ever, is that it discriminates deliberately and intentionally, against 
many of the peoples of the world. The purpose behind it was to cut 
down and virtually eliminate immigration to this country from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. A-theory was invented to rationalize this 
objective. ‘The theory was that in order to be readily assimilable, 
European immigrants should be admitted in proportion to the num- 
bers of persons of their respective national stocks already here as shown 
by the census of 1920.” 

This policy had the practical effect of permitting many English, 
Irish, and German immigrants to enter the United States while effec- 
tively barring all but a small ratio of other European peoples. Inas- 
much as quotas allotted to England and Ireland remained largely 
unused, total immigration fell markedly, sometimes to less than a 
third of the annual limit which had, in any case, become a shrunken 
154,000. 

The Immigration Act of 1924, like the oriental exclusion acts be- 
fore it, was written in an atmosphere of racist tension. Some pseudo- 
scientific eredence was lent to race theory at that time. Since then, 
biological and anthropological evidence has mounted to the point 
where any imputation of inate racial inferiority is either an expression 
of pathological hatred or an admission of hopeless ignorance. Writ- 
ing such an imputation into law, reaflirming our exclusivism, if not 
our exclusionism, is to compound the original error. 

A flexible code would allow for full use of quotas; instead we 
have made them more rigid than ever. For instance, before passage 
of the MeCarran-Walter bill, British West Indians drew upon the 
unused British quota of 65,000. Whereas in the past it was possible 
for 2,000 Negroes from the West Indies to come in ddeuntie: the 
number will now be limited to 100. This is so of all colonies and 
dependent areas which until now have been permitted to use quotas 
allocated to their mother countries. Such a provision no doubt satis- 
fied those who wish to see fewer Jamaicans entering the United States. 
However, it cannot be argued that this group is hard to assimilate 
since, as a spokesman of the American Negro, J. A. Rogers, has 
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pointed out in the Pittsburgh Courier, most of them enjoy an en- 
viable advantage over some other aliens, namely their knowledge of 
the English language. This racist provision is of a piece with our 
unstable policy toward the colored peoples whose good will we need 
so badly. 

A sop has been thrown to various Asian countries, natives of which 
used to be totally excluded. One hundred per annum per country 
may now be legally admitted. Proponents of the new law tend to 
overlook an accompanying provision which discriminates and con- 
fers an inferior status on any persons “attributable by as much as 
one-half his ancestry” to races indigenous to the Asian-Pacific triangle, 
by providing that such persons, no matter where they are born (for 
these people and for none other, nativity becomes relevant) are charge- 
able to the quota of the country of their Asian ancestry. This bigoted 
slur upon Asians and individuals of Asian extraction must be read 
within the context of international politics. Gratuitous insult woven 
into the legal fabric of a nation upon whose leadership the free world 
depends, serves to upset a delicate balance of power, alienate des- 
perately needed friends and help thrust them into the Soviet orbit. 

The Filipinos are a case in point. Since winning their independ- 
ence, although their quota was small, they have never encountered 
specific racial barriers. This exemption from indignity has been 
ended. Now a person of Filipino background born in any area other 
than the Philippine Islands, such as South America, is obliged to 
trace his genealogical ties and satisfy irrational criteria of acceptabil- 
ity if he wishes to become a United States citizen. 

All in all, the legalization and codification of zenophobia is a na- 
tional disgrace. In this development, we have a manifestation of con- 
tempt for Turks, Italians, Greeks, and innumerable other Europeans, 
all Asians, and many Negroes. Our selective inhospitality weakens us 
from within by removing rich cultural plasma from the bloodstream of 
American civilization and exposes us to greater dangers abroad by an- 
tagonizing large segments of the world’s population which, in other 
ways, we strenuously seek to befriend. Racism is not the basis for a 
sound, but rather for a possibly ruinous policy of immigration and 
naturalization. It can and should be erased from the statute books 
wherever implicity or explicity present, and at one stroke, by total 
elimination of the present quota system. In its place, an alternative 
arrangement such as selection on the basis of individual merit or dis- 
tribution of visas on a first-come, first-served basis, could be instituted. 
Even this first-come, first-served alternative, however, is open to criti- 
cism inasmuch as prospective immigrants who can find no sponsors 
here would be barred, and many refugees fleeing persecution abroad 
would be excluded despite their devotion to the democratic ideal. Any 
new immigration law would have to surmount this obstacle. 

For surely there is more than one feasible approach to the problem 
which would remove present inequities, extirpate bias and reopen our 
doors. 

With individual merit as the keystone of admissions policy, a flex- 
ible plan of apportionment established by a federal administrative or 
executive commission might well be instituted. Under such a pro- 
gram, a truly dedicated commission, such as the one which has had the 
foresight to conduct hearings of this nature could determine annual 
admission allotments. 
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What criteria should govern admissions? Not an outmoded na- 
tional pedigree but such fa ctors a special skills, our own farm and in- 
dustrial needs, the mental and physical abilities of the applicants and 
kinship to American citizens my to aliens who have gained admis- 
sion to the United States and yearn to see the Old W orld family circle 
complete again. 

Such a proposal should, in our opinion, provide for a minimum of 
150,000 annual visas but allow a maximum of at least 350,000 and thus 
enable this nation to offer asylum to bedeviled and liberty-hungry 
fellow humans like those now cornered behind the iron curtain. 

It is particularly unjust to be guided by yesterday’s prejudices when 
overpopulation in some areas is so acute and when those who would 
flee Stalin are so numerous. This is scarcely the time to let precious 
quota places go to waste because of a system loaded in favor of nations 
with no emigrant pressure. 

Naturally, we condemn and deplore the use of national origins 
quotas; but even if such a system should survive, radical changes for 
the better could be made. As many immigration specialists have 
observed, unused quota places could be re: assigned at the end of every 
year by an equitable system of priorities. The situation could be 
eased somewhat by use of census figures more up to date than those 
upon which current legislation is predic: ited, namely the 1920 census. 
For instance, the Boston Herald in a recent editorial estimated that 
if 1940 figures were used, Great Britain and North Ireland would 
lose 1,200 quota places and Italy would gain roughly 1,500 at the 
two extremes while other changes would range in between. 

Such alternatives have not yet been attempted ; this does not mean 
they are unworkable. Racism can be abolished. As an immigration 
formula it has neither a long nor honorable history. But some preju- 
dice and discrimination are abroad in the land even though they flout 
our fundamental creed. This is true also of anti-intellectuality which, 
when implemented in practice, can likewise prove to be exceedingly 
unwise and impractical. Since passage of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
college and university professors have been eliminated from the class 
of aliens who are admissible as quota-exempt immigrants. In the 
world of science and the humanities where no natural frontiers exist, 
our legislators have erected artificial ones. If these difficulties had 
existed 10 years ago, Dr. Benes might not have been able to find refuge 
from Hitler at the University of Chicago, nor Dr. Bruening at Har- 

vard, nor Dr. Einstein at Princeton. Intellectual ‘apital of this sort 
is squandered at our own peril. It is not in keeping with American 
tradition. 

Unwarranted restrictionism is one evil; irresponsible recourse to 
deportation is another. In the past, naturalized citizens have been 
substantially on a par with native-born citizens. The new law in many 
ways reduces them to second class status. While multiplying the 
grounds for banishment and denaturalization—a form of punishment 
whose primitivity is well known to social scientists—in several in- 
stances it eliminates statutes of limitation protecting American citi- 
zens. If, for example, there is a technical defect in the immigration 
procedure of any alien, he is deportable for the rest of his life regard- 
less of how many years he has been a peaceful law-abiding resident 
of this country. This goes beyond the legitimate objection to and 
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sanction against fraudulent entry. It establishes a special punitive 
principle for those who have chosen to uproot themselves and migrate 
tothe United States. Another section of the new law gives the United 
States Attorney General power to deport any alien who “at any time 

after entry is convicted in the United States of any criminal offense.” 
Moreover, the conviction may have been obtained four or five decades 
prior to sucha decision. The formulation is extraordinarily vague 
and therefore creates unprecedented possibilities of abuse. For what 
constitutes a criminal offense? In Senate debate, Senator Lehman 
and others indicated that it could be reckless driving or violation of 
& municipal antinoise ordnance. As Senator Lehman put it: “This 
provision would, for all practical purposes, authorize the- Attorney 

General to impose at will the sentence of exile on almost any and all 
aliens the Attorney General for any reason feels are undesirable.” 

Similarly the McCarran-Walter law establishes the deportabilit) 
of an alien for past acts which were not deportable offenses when com. 
mitted. Whatever the constitutionality of such rules—and it is 
dubious—there can be no question as to their immorality. For harsh- 
ness and benightedness it would be difficult to surpass that part of the 
law which authorizes deportation of any alien who after entering 
the United States has a nervous breakdown and is hospitalized, and if 
the breakdown occurs within 5 years after his entry into the United 
States. So to differentiate between mental disorders and physical 
afflications is to fly in the face of modern medicine which is increas- 
ingly psychosomatic in its outlook. It carries us back to a point not 
far removed from the medieval concept of diabolical possession. In 
this region once plagued by Salem witchcraft, this hits a sensitive 
nerve. 

The spirit of American law, with its underpinnings of fair play, has 
always been hostile to ex post facto regulations. Yet the Federal 
Government is now empowered to visit retroactive deportation upon 
immigrants who at any time after entry belonged to “subversive” 
groups, even though they have long since discontinued their affiliation 
with such groups. We have already witnessed the case of a New 
England resident about whose good citizenship no one expresses any 
doubt, but who long ago naively paid $2 to the Communist Party 
during a strike. He was fully disabused thereafter, but today he faces 
deportation to Finland. It is a tragically peculiar feature of this 
provision that, whereas immigration by members of totalitarian 
groups who reformed before entry is now permitted, those who reform 
after entry cannot escape deportation. Thus, the recently and perhaps 
expediently reformed Nazi enjoys a preferential treatment over the 
long-reformed naturalized American citizen. 

Administrators are fallible human beings against whose possible 
misjudgments, checks, appeals, inquiries, hearings, and reviews are 
absolutely indispensable. Despite this unchallengeable American 
doctrine, we have just granted inordinately broad powers to immigra- 
tion officials, consuls, and the ee General’s office by substituting 
for objective standards the “opinion” or “satisfaction” of these officials 
as a basis for exclusion or deportation:- " Effective review of capricious, 
spiteful, or erroneous decisions is prevented by numerous new pro- 
visions. Surely, it is an invasion ott ‘rights hitherto considered sacred 
to permit any immigration official to interrogate without warrant 
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“any alien or person believed to be an alien” as to whether he may 
remain in the United States. Certain important safeguards have 
been abolished. For instance, the President of the United States has 
been given the unreviewable right to suspend immigration at any 
time while under the old law he had this right only during war or 
during the existence of a national emergency. The Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals has been emasculated by removal of its statutory 
basis thus enabling any administration to abolish this essential inst1- 
tution at any time. The whole administrative apparatus has become 
swollen with power and opened more than ever to prejudice and 
arbitrariness. A mifior consular official exercises an absolute right 
to deny issuance of a visa, and there are practically no means whereby 
an interested American citizen may secure a hearing to put in question 
the correctness of the consul’s action. Surely the legislative estab- 
lishment of a visa review board would seem to be in order. 

In appealing to you to work to bring the injustices already men- 
tioned into line with the American doctrine of equality for all, I wish 
to cite one further example of the subtle danger with which the act 
of 1952 is weighted. I refer to section 222(a) demanding that each 
alien shall state his “race and ethnic classification.” In this hour of 
judgment by label, of the deliberate and unholy debasement of the 
character of great peoples fiercely proud of their spiritual origins, this 
Nation must avoid totalitarian practices of harassing and stigmatizing 
groups. 

If even the possibility exists that consular officials may interpret 
this section to mean that adherents of a faith are required to state 
their religion, viz, that Jewish would-be immigrants must state that 
they are Jews, then this section is fraught with the greatest danger 
to all of the traditions and concepts of American democracy. Thus 
section 222(a) of the McCarran-Walter law constitutes an open invi- 
tation to wrongdoing. 

Within the compass of a brief statement, it is impossible to convey 
a full bill of particulars concerning present legislation and the 
desirability of drastic revision thereof. What we can do unequi- 
vocally is to urge upon Congress the abolition of long standing and 
newly created mst teen of our present basic immigration and nat- 
uralization law. ature and reasoned consideration can only lead 
to its liberalization. Self-interest, a humanitarian ideology, our 
global position, all point to the necessity for blasting prejudice and 
injustice from the law. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Rabbi. 

Commissioner Finucane. You made reference to bringing individ- 
uals in because of their special skills and so on. Would you not in- 
clude within that group just plain, unskilled labor—a man who wants 
to earn his living with a pick and shovel ? 

Rabbi Napicn. Of course, that paragraph necessarily had to be 
very sketchy. But I certainly would not limit the categories only to 
those of skilled labor. In other words, when there is a shortage of 
manpower in the country, and under our present mobilization pro- 
gram there is some need for nonskilled labor, then certainly they too 
should be included. Fa Ne 

The Crramreman. Do I understand that you would give priorities to 
skills that happen to be needed ? 
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Rabbi Napicu. I think there ought to be established a series of 
priorities, one of which would be the one which was just mentioned; 
others, I have tried to indicate briefly as well. 

Commissioner Finucane. Would you establish these priorities irre- 
spective of the national boundaries? 

Rabbi Navicu. Irrespective of national boundaries. I think, too, 
one point that ought to be borne in mind with regard to the establish: 
ment of priorities and categories ought to be the fact that we in 
America have always profited from the introduction into our culture 
of various strains from various parts of the world. I think that 
under the establishment of categories there ought to be provision 
made for a sort of nondescribable group, as far as ‘skills are concerned, 
but whose importance would be the fact that they would be bringing 
into America various cultural strains that would help fructify Amer. 
ican culture. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. With reference to the proposal in your statement 
for “a Federal administrative or executive commission * * 
ion determine annual admission allotments,” are you ad- 
vocating a permanent or ad hoc commission, or what do you have in 
mind ¢ 

Rabbi Navicu. Of course, that was in line with the general sugges- 
tion as to possible legislation as corrective to the present legislation, 
and while, of course, we haven’t worked out any details of legislation, 
it would seem, since there would have to be established priorities, 
there would have to be a more or less permanent commission that 
would have to determine the selection within the priorities. There- 
fore, the commission would have to be more than just an ad hoe 
commission, 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Would you suggest such a commission be given 
administrative responsibilities as well, or would it be devoting ‘itself 
fully to this distribution process ? 

Rabbi Napicn. It would have administrative functions as well, with 
proper checks. Of course, that ought to be instituted so as not to 
render complete and full power to even such a commission. 

Commissioner Finucane, Would you consider that giving tem- 
porary special priority to areas of overpopulation in Europe, such 
as the Netherlands, Italy, Greece, would be repugnant to your idea 
here expressed ¢ 

Rabbi Napicu. I don’t think it would be repugnant to the ideas 
here expressed because giving priority to certain national groups 
would not be with the inference that these national groups are superior 
to other national groups, which, it seems to me, is the inference under 
our present legislation. There our reason is a specific one, not because 
the Greeks, or the Italians, or the Netherlanders are basically superior, 
but because there is at the moment an-emergency of averpopulstion 
in those countries, and we want to relieve that situation. 

Commissioner Finucane. If, within its absorptive capacity, our 
country were to become an outlet for the overpopulated countries of 
Europe, would that not be a blow to countries such as Indonesia and 
Pakistan, where there is also a severe population pressure ? 

Rabbi Navicu. I fully appreciate the difficulty of that argument 
you have just raised, and it is quite true that overpopulation is : 
serious problem in many of the Asiatic countries. It seems to me, 
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however, that there are certain considerations that we must bear in 
mind : First, there will be of course, a top floor, top ceiling, as to what 
numbers we can take into the United States; working with that ceiling 
then, we get to work on apportioning our priorities among various 
overpopulated countries. 

Then there ought to be bourne in mind, in addition, our national pol- 
icy to help fight the growth of Soviet influence wherever possible, and 
in those countries where, because of overpopulation and ensuing pov- 
erty the Soviet propaganda is growing increasingly successful. It 
would seem to be to our national interest. to look in the direction of 
those overpopulated countries first. However, I do feel that in the 
case of Asiatic countries, too, we should not turn away from their 
problems ; that we should try to help them as much as we can. 

Commissioner Fisuer. Well, it seems to be the view of the demo- 
graphie experts who have testified here that within our ability to 
absorb, we can do something about the population pressures of some 
of the European countries. They also agree, and I am sure you will 
also, that within our ability to absorb, we really can’t absorb the 
population problems of the world. 

Now in our struggle against communism, will not such a distinction 
present to our adversary in that struggle the propaganda weapon 
ied ni can through his agencies in ‘the crucial areas of the Far 
East, say: “Look at the Americans, they are prepared to solve the 
population. problems of white countries, but they really don’t care 
about you. 

Rabbi Napicr. Of course, our propaganda will have to be sharpened 
also to combat such Soviet propaganda. And I say we ought to at 
least—if nothing more than a token admission of Asiatics—we ought 
to increase our token admission of Asiaties. 

I want to make one closing statement, if I may, Mr. Chairman if 
you will forgive me, it is a personal reference. During the war as a 
chaplain I had the experience, the unhappy and tragic experience, 
during the Normandy invasion particularly of helping to bury yasmany 
as 250 of our men in our Armed Forces a day, and as we placed them in 
these long trenches, one beside the other, I could not help but think 
of the fact that in spite of the fact that they were Americans by birth 
or by naturalization, whether they were white or black, or Protestant 
or Catholic or Jew, whether their ancestors came from England or 
Rumania, or Poland or Italy, they were all Americans, who had 
fought for America and who had died for America, and who were 
being buried together as Americans. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the Commission. 

The Cuamman. Mrs. Alice Cope. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALICE COPE, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
MASSACHUSETTS DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


Mrs. Corr. I am Mrs. Alice Cope, vice chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Displaced Persons Commission, and I am testifying as an official 
of that commission. I am also president of the Window Shop, 56 
Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass., which is a nonprofit organization 
set up in 1939 to help the refugee and the newcomer to this country 
resettle in this area. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am not an expert; I can’t say any of the things 
that Professor Handlin and Rabbi Nadich said, but I would like to 
support what they have beth said. I am an amateur who became 
interested in the refugees, and in the new Americans because, as a 
young woman, I was in Germany when Hitler came to power, and 
from a protected Boston background I was suddenly thrust into a 
situation that I couldn’t believe existed, and refused to accept. From 
that time, I have worked to help to find employment and homes and 
a new way of life for the people who have come to this area. 

I want to speak of one particular aspect, which, while I respect the 
experts’ opimions, and their careful analysis of the McCarran- Walter 
Act, I feel is neglected, and that is the actual process of resettlement 
of these people; what happens to them when they come to their new 
country and to their new community. 

So far, resettlement, in the years that I have been closely attached 
to it, has been done on a sectarian basis, very devotedly in some places, 
very spasmodically and carelessly in others. It has in some com- 
munities caused a serious burden on the voluntary agencies because 
the people, particularly in recent years, who have come, have been 
through so much, and have so many problems to face from learning 
a new language, to readjusting themselves to a new life, that it takes 
time and thought and care. Where it has béen done, with time and 
thought and care, as, for instance, by most of the Jewish agencies all 
over the country, it has been done with outstanding success. Where 
it has been left to the individual sponsor, who in a moment of enthu- 
siasm gave his sponsorship totally unaware of what he was facing 
when the immigrant arrived, it has frequently fallen eventually to 
the lot of a private agency in the community, if there was one, or to 
various church groups, or to various kindly people, who very often 
with plenty of good will but very little sense, have taken on the care 
of these people. They have suffered, and we have suffered because 
they have suffered. 

Now, the voluntary agencies, it seems to me, have done a tremendous 
job in resettlement process. But what I am wondering is if we are 
really going to rethink our immigration policy, whether we will also 
rethink the resettlement of our immigrants. and whether our Govern- 
ment shouldn’t recognize, say frankly: “We want immigration; we 
want these people to be resettled as well, as quickly, as wisely as 
possible. We will put money into seeing that it is done. We will put 

money into adequate English classes. We will put money into ade- 
- quate social services; we will put money into adequate medical care.” 
Then, I think that people would be resettled quickly; they would 
be resettled much more firmly, and they would be able to contribute 
much more quickly to the particular community that they are in. 

I don’t think that we have paid sufficient attention to what happens 
to an uprooted human being. We just assume now he is lucky to be 
in America. Well, very often after they have roamed about for a 
year or so, they don’t feel lucky to be in America, where it is so diffi- 
cult to get employment because of age, because of lack of language. 
They certainly feel they would be better off in Europe, despite all of 
the fears and all of the hardships that they have been through. 

I would also like to see the Government. face realistically the ques- 
tion of the handicapped. If we mean what we say, or mean what some 
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people say, that we want to take the handicapped and we want to 
give them an opportunity in this country, then we must put money and 
thought and care into having them resettled and recognizing the time 
it may take to resettle them. If we are not going to pat thought and 
care into the handicapped, then I think it would be far better not to 
have them come at all. 1 have seen cases of the handicapped here 
who, though not actually rotting physically, because they are able to 
live, are certainly rotting emotionally and spiritually because nobody 
will give them a job. 

I, personally, would like to see the quota system done away with. It 
would seem to me far better to set our limit in total numbers, and then 
clearly face what we want: where we want them to go; what we are 
going to do as a Government, not as foundry agencies, not as individ- 
uals, but as a Government, what are we going to do to resettle these 
people as quickly as possible. 

I don’t think I need to add more than that except that I thought both 
Professor Handlin, and Rabbi Nadich said all that I have thought 
many, many times. I am glad to answer questions about what I do. 
I think Mr. Rosenfield knows very well what I do, and how I have 
been in this for so long. I feel very strongly that we haven’t looked 
at our immigration policy realistically and sensibly. I don’t see any 
reason why you can’t be humanitarian, and can’t be realistic, but I don’t 
think we are. We are either one thing or the other—we think we 
are being hard-boiled, or we are being hard-boiled. I am interested in 
human Guise where they belong; I am not interested in being senti- 
mental about them because I don’t think it helps them or it helps this 
country. 

The CHarrman. Are you suggesting that the American people have 
not recognized this problem in the same light you have ? 

Mrs. Corr. It seems to me all growth is a matter of education, and 
education takes a long time. I have just come back from a trip across 
this country, and I realize more than ever that it is really, for the most 
part, the east coast that is interested in immigration, and is interested 
intheneweomer. That makes a lot of difference. The east coast isn’t 
the United States, and the United States, as a whole, doesn’t care about 
immigration. 

The Cuarrman. Why is it that the different nationality groups all 
over the country aren’t just as much interested as groups who happen 
to be located on the east coast ? 

Mrs. Corr. Well, I am sorry; I think they are only interested in 
their particular group, and I think that real interest should be in 
immigration, not in any particular group, whether it is a national 
group or whether it is a religious group. That is why I feel so sorry 
—_ the resettlement of immigrants has always been on a sectarian 

asis, 

I don’t know the answer. I think it is a slow process of education 
and growth. I think sometimes wise people must take the lead. I 
think a good bill could be written which would protect this country, 
if it needs protection. I happen to think that we are strong enough 
not to have to worry about the immigrants who are coming in here, 
but I know I am very much ina minority on that. But the considera- 
tion of the relieving of Europe and the proper resettlement in this 


country could be part of a wise bill, and I believe that the Congress 
would be convinced of it. 
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The Cuamman. Does not the fact that the Congress passed this 
immigration law over the President’s veto lead you to lieve the 
people of the community were satisfied with it 4 wh 

Mrs. Corr. I can only tell you one experience: I was invited to 
Washington to one of the hearings for the McCarran bill, and | 
spoke in a room three times the size of this, to one member of the 
committee. Well, if more than one member of the committee isn’t 
interested to hear what people like myself have to say, then how 
can people like myself get over what we have to say. Now, whether 
that was repeated many times I don’t know, but I just cannot believe 
that the McCarran Act is the wish and the will of the American 
people. I think it is lack of interest that caused it to happen, and 
lack of awareness of what was happening, rather than a desire to 
exclude immigrants—because they have given so much to this country, 
and we all were immigrants; my ancestors were; everybody’s were. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Albert G. Clifton, you are next on the schedule. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT G. CLIFTON, LEGISLATIVE AGENT, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS STATE CIO INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


Mr. Currron. I am Albert G. Clifton, legislative agent of the 
Massachusetts State CIO Industrial Union Council, 18, Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass., on whose behalf I am appearing. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read for my organization. 

The Cuatrman. The Commission will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Currron. I do not come here as an expert on our immigration 


and naturalization laws. As the legislative agent of workers affil- 
iated with CLO unions in the State of Massachusetts, I have been 
deeply impressed by the fears that have gripped many working-class 
families of immigrant background since the MeCarran bill became 
law. This uneasiness and dread is felt not merely by people who 
are still noncitizens, by people who have failed to become naturalized, 
but by many well-established families who have lived in this country 
for a generation or more. 

For some years, after the turn of the century, immigrant workers 
from Europe and elsewhere had a feeling of insecurity, of fear, of 
not being wanted. However, during the past 25 years, this sense of 
not being wanted, of being discriminated against, has greatly dimin- 
ished. It is tragic to find feelings of this kind again on the increase. 
It is, therefore, with the utmost satisfaction that we have noted the 
setting up of the President’s Commission to study the immigration 
problem. 

Because of the reactions of our people, I have made it my business 
to read up on the McCarran Act and to talk to people who know a 
great deal about the subject. Much of my testimony is based on an 
article published recently in Commentary, by Mr. Oscar Handlin, 
professor of history at Harvard, and author of several outstanding 
works on the problems of the American immigrant. The views of 
this writer are so much the same as mine that I have taken the liberty 
of following his statement in certain particulars. In addition, I have 
had the benefit of a memorandum prepared by certain attorneys who 
have worked with this problem, i ; 
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Over a courageous and forceful veto, Congress recently enacted an 
immigration and nationality act, technically called the omnibus immi- 
eration bill of Public Law 414. More popularly, it is known as the 
McCarran-Walter bill. 

Passage of the McCarran-Walter bill was a defeat for all those who 
have worked to bring into conformity with present needs and ideals 
the complex code by which we regulate the admission of immigrants. 
Manifestly, the thirty-year-old statutes under which we had operated 
were unrealistic in terms of the need of 1952. Their intention was, 
presumably, to give the U a States a stable flow of newcomers fixed 
ata little over 150,000 a ye These laws have never done so. As- 
signing the largest number of ‘places to applicants from countries like 
Great Britain, which no longer produces substantial numbers of emi- 
grants, and limiting the available places for countries like Italy, 
which do, they have reduced the stream to a negligible trickle. Ow 
old immigration laws are not in line with the democratic ideals of 
most Americans today. Those statutes were the product of an earlier 
troubled postwar per iod and reflected the spirit of isolationism. This 
was the spirit also expressed through the Ku Klux Klan and in the 
rejection of the League of Nations. A quota system rigidly fixed 
which identifies peoples as desirable or undesirable is offensive to our 
allies and potential allies throughout the world, and is a slur upon 
millions of our own citizens. 

The McCarran-Walter bill is one of the worst statutes to which an 
American Congress ever gave its approval. Instead of correcting the 
inadequacies of the 1924 immigration code, it aggravates them. Not 
since the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 has an act of Congress 
come so close to upsetting the underlying assumption upon which the 
conception of citizenship in the United States rests; the assumption 
that there are no degrees of citizenship; that all Americans are com- 
pletely equal in rights, whatever their place of birth. 

The bill perpetuates all but one of the regrettable features of the 
old system and, in addition, introduc es certain new ones. It does make 
available tiny quotas to the countries of Asia, and thus ends one of the 
worst of the old discriminations. But the harm done by the new 
measure more than cancels this slight gain. Retaining the rigid 
national quotas, it rene strengthens racist barriers. It thus de- 
prives the Negroes of the British West Indies e the right to take 
advantage of the unused quotas of Grent Britain. It defines as 
“oriental persons” those with even one kite parent, no matter 
what their place of birth. The son of a Chinese mother and an 
English father, born a British citizen in Britain, would not be free 
to enter our country under the British quota. Professors, ministers, 
and refugees from religious persecution would lose the few advantages 
they now enjoy in seeking | admission to the United States. 

The bill curtails severely the civil liberties of immigrants and resi- 
dent aliens. The latter would be compelled to register annually, and 
two failures to do so would be cause for summary deportation. Con- 
victions for crime anywhere, at any time, would bar an applicant for 
admission to this country; there would no longer be, as there is now, 
some consideration of the surrounding circumstances of the crime— 
when it occurred, whether it involved moral turpitude, the nature of 
the convicting tribunal, or whether it would be considered a crime in 
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the United States. Resistance to Mussolini in 1924 or the Communist 
Czech Government in 1948 might conceivably be grounds for exclusion. 
The power of immigration and consular officials, already arbitrary, 
would be increased. Most disturbing, the McCarran-Walter bill 
sets up a class of conditional or second class citizens: under its pro- 
visions, our naturalized citizens would not immediately receive rights 
equal to those of the native-born, as they have in the past. 

Organized labor believes that we should eliminate the provisions in 
our immigration laws which discriminate against individuals because 
of their race or national origin. 

The McCarran bill continues and even emphasizes the national- 
origin theory. Our present quota system based upon the national 
origins of our population in 1920, restricts qu immigration to 154,- 
000 annually and distributes this annual allotment to the various na- 
tions of the world. The distribution of quotas favors Great Britain 
and Ireland with more than 50 percent of the annual allocation. These 
countries just have no need for more than half of the quota numbers 
which we give them. The southern and eastern countries of Europe 
are given small quotas in view of the national-origin system. 

Asiatic countries receive token quotas of about 100. And although 
the underlying theory of the national-origin system is to determine 
quotas by place of birth, quotas for orientals are determined on the 
basis of race, no matter where they are born. We hold that it is ethi- 
cally untenable to differentiate between individuals on the basis of 
race or origin. The inherent worth of the individual should be the 
only criterion. 

Our quota system and the racial discriminations in our new immi- 
gration laws were founded in the 1920’s upon the theory that Nordic 
culture was superior and that certain sabes nationalities and races 
were inferior. Scientists have exploded this sort of nonsense. As a 
man who has lived among immigrants all his life, I can say with cer- 
tainty that there is no difference in the ability of national groups to 
adapt themselves to our American society. The ability to adjust de- 
pends on the character and intelligence of the individual and the treat- 
ment he receives. Some people in all groups find it harder to become 
at home than do others; but this has nothing to do with nationality or 
race or color. We in the United States can assimilate any kind or type 
of people if we exercise tact, brains, and kindness. It doesn’t even 
depend on fluency in speaking English. I have known immigrants 
who picked up English very quickly : some of the very best Americans 
I have ever met are men and women who spoke with an accent to the 
end of their days. This is a matter of spirit and not a trick that one 
picks up readily. 

Most of us had hoped that the Nazi myth of racial and national 
superiority was buried upon the battlefields of Europe and in the 
waters of the Pacific. Today the ghost of that myth haunts us when 
we look at the immigration and nationality law of 1952. 

The United States pledged universal respect for and the observance 
of human rights for all men without distinction as to race or national 
origin at the United Nations Conferences, in our participation and our 
acceptance of the Charter of the United Nations, and in our activity 
in behalf of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights as well as 
the Draft Covenant on Human Rights. We cannot maintain our 
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place as a leader in pressing for international acceptance of these 
principles and at the same time offend nations and races by discrimi- 
nating against them in our immigration laws. 

It may be necessary for economic reasons to limit immigration to 
around 154,000 persons per year. But whatever over-all figures we 
set should be divided up without distinction as to race, sex, nationality, 
colonies, language, or religion. 

In his veto message, President Truman said that Public Law 414 
will eliminate the statute of limitation upon deportation and that it 
will “sharply restrict the present opportunity of citizens and alien 
residents to save family members from deportation.” He pointed out 
that the provisions of the new law makes deportation or admission of 
aliens dependent upon the personal opinions or satisfaction of Govern- 
ment officials. These provisions, said the President, are worse than 
the infamous Alien Act of 1798, passed in a time of national fear and 
distrust of foreigners, which gave the President power to deport any 
alien deemed “dangerous to the peace and safety of the United 
States. * * * Americans now * * * should be just as 
alarmed as Americans were in 1798 over less drastic powers vested in 
the President” (H. Doc. 520, 82d Cong. 2d sess. pp. 6-7). 

Experience and history teaches us that restraints applied to aliens 
are often subsequently applied to citizens. Those who imprison the 
helpless are likely in the end to find themselves inside the walls they 
have erected. We should not retain the precedent of undemocratic 
procedures in the law whether they be directed at aliens or citizens. 
Our laws should be founded upon a principle of brotherhood of man 
and upon humane consideration rather than upon a theory of suspi- 
cion, distrust, undemocratic procedures, and arbitrary discretion. 

Aliens with 5 years’—even 3 years’—residence in the United States 
and aliens with family ties should be encouraged to remain in this 
land of ours. Except as penalty for a crime and as punishment im- 
posed by the judicial branch of the Government, aliens in this category 
should not be subjected to arrest, detention, or banishment. 

The McCarran Act, as I read it, creates a category of second-class 
citizens. Today, those who have become bona fide citizens by naturali- 
zation are told that they do not have the freedom to stay abroad which 
is granted to native-born citizens. We have been told frequently that, 
except with regard to the Presidency, the native-born and the natural- 
ized citizen stand upon an equal footing. The McCarran Act says 
“No.” ‘The law now says the naturalized citizen cannot return to his 
native land for more than 3 years and in no event can he go abroad to 
other countries for more than 5 years. If he does, he loses his citizen- 
ship, The native-born citizen may go abroad without any restriction. 

The McCarran Act makes so large a proportion of the quotas avail- 
able to those with special skills and makes the procedure so involved 
that this section of the law itself all but ends immigration to the United 
States. I believe that preferences might well be given to those with 
special skills, to relatives, and to those fleeing persecution. I would 
vrant these three categories a preference to the extent of 50 percent of, 
the annual quota of 154,000. The remaining £0 percent should be left 
open for laborers, mechanics, farmers, and indeed the common man: 
ihe kind of people who came to America in the past and helped to build 
our bridges, our roads, our factories, our industries, and our culture 
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and even our labor movement. If the McCarran Act had been in effect 
in 1790, and in 1890, and in 1910, it is doubtful that we would be the 
world power which we are today. 

Therefore, we strongly feel that the obvious inequities of the Mc- 
Carran Act should be corrected. 

And we further believe that, in the process of formulating a fair 
and just immigration policy and a law for its administration, the tra- 
ditional principles under which our country was founded should be 
the guide. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stephen E. McCloskey. 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN E. McCLOSKEY, REPRESENTING EARL 
McMANN, PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
AFL 


Mr. McCuiosxey. I am Stephen E. McCloskey, representing the 
Boston Central Labor Union, American Federation of Labor, and I 
am appearing here today on behalf of our president, Earl McMann. 

The CHatrMan. We will be glad to hear anything you have to say. 

Mr. McCuiosxey. We are opposed to this law because we think the 
restrictions are too strong and I think our country has been built up 
on the truth of people; that the freedom of speech and thought, and 
that the way that the previous speaker said in his last paragraph, the 
common man having the right, and these restrictions are too close so 
we are liable to have another situation such as the Sacco and Vanzetti 
case. People are found guilty of belonging to certain organizations, 
separate and apart from the issues involved. I think most of us feel 
that a person who is in this country for some period of time and 
through some way has become a member of an organization—as in the 
period between 1929 and 1936 when people joined various organiza- 
tions not knowing at the time that they were involving themselves in 
a situation that is here today—should not be deported or uncovered 
because they are called “pinks.” I don’t think it is right and fair that 
a man, who may have children growing up in this country, and who 
years ago had signed an organizational card thinking he was joining 
a labor union, should then be deported years later because it turned 
out to be some subversive thing, of which he was totally ignorant. I 
don’t think it is right and our labor movement does not condone any 
kinds of these “isms” or organizations that are against our Govern- 
ment. We do not want those kinds of people in with us. But, by the 
same token, we have got to be fair and just, and we must have the truth. 
Therefore, I think parts of this law are wrong and should be stricken 
aut or amended in some way. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Peter G. Geuras? 


STATEMENT OF PETER G. GEURAS, REPRESENTING COSTA 
MELIOTIS, PRESIDENT OF THE GREEK ORTHODOX CATHEDRAL 
OF BOSTON AND THE DISPLACED PERSONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
ATHENS CHAPTERS OF THE ORDER OF AHEPA 


Mr. Geuras. I am Peter G. Geuras, 262 Washington Street, Boston. 
I am here as chairman of the displaced persons committee of the 
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Athens chapter of the Order of AHEPA, and I also appear on behalf 
of Costa Meliotis, president of the Greek Orthodox Cathedral of 
Boston, which is a religious and social center of the Greek Americans 
of New England, with a membership of 75,000 to 100,000 Greek 
Americans. 

I wish to read a prepared statement. 

The CuHarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Geuras. The Displaced Persons Act gave a ray of hope to 
thousands of European people, many of whom came to the United 
States where they found an opportunity to earn a decent living and 
become useful citizens. Almost without exception, they considered 
themselves most fortunate and are very thankful for this opportunity. 
The war left them homeless, separated from their families, starving 
and hopeless. The Displaced Persons Act gave them a chance to live 
again. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act recently passed was an anti- 
climax. Many of these unfortunate people who were not able to 
qualify in time to come under the Displaced Persons Act were hopeful 
that Congress would pass a liberal immigration act so that they, too, 
may be able to qualify later. The McCarran-Walter bill shut the "door 
very tightly and extinguished that hope, especially for people of 
southeastern Europe where the quota number is very small. 

We feel that the quota system under the act works inequitably 
against Greek nationals and those of other southeastern European 
countries. These countries are overpopulated and their natural 
resources are very poor and cannot adequately support these people. 
We strongly urge a revision of the quota system of the McCarran- 
Walter Act basing the quota system on a more equitable basis. It 


does not seem fair that some countries have so large a quota that it 
is seldom fulfilled and in other countries the quota is so very small 
that only a fraction of a percentage of those that wish to come to the 
United States can be allowed to come. 

We also believe and urge that Congress should oe a new Dis- 


placed Persons Act permitting an additional number of displaced 
persons to come to the United States. Those that have been allowed 
to come have already established and assimilated themselves here in 
a most satisfactory manner. An additional number will help relieve 
a great deal of misery and suffering in most European countries and 
will not in any way unfavorably affect our country. 

It is submitted that these new immigrants are hard-w orking, con- 
scientious people and a credit to our country 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Geuras. 

I understand that Mr. Fred V. Moscone, 73 Tremont Street, Boston, 
is present and desires to file a brief with the Commission at a later date. 
Permission to do that is granted. I suggest that you forward the 
brief to the Commission’s headquarters in W ashington. 

The hearing will stand in recess until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 


(W hereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1: 30) 
p.m. of the same day.) 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1952 


Boston, Mass. 
SIXTH SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 P- m., pursuant to recess, in court room No. 6, Federal 
Courthouse Building, Boston, Mass., Hon. Philip B. Perlman pre- 
siding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Msgr. John O'Grady, Thomas G. Finucane, and Adrian S. 
Fisher. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will come to order. We are in 
ne of a statement from Gov. Dennis J. Roberts of the State of 
Rhode Island, which will be read into the record at this point. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Hon. Dennis J. Roperts, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
RuHopDE ISLAND 


(There follows the statement of Gov. Dennis J. Roberts, read into 
the record by Harry N. Rosenfield :) 


STATE OF RHODE ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS, 
Executive CHAMBER, 


Providence, R. I., October 1, 1952. 
Mr. Puture B. PERLMAN, 


Chairman, President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Boston, Mass. 

DeaR Mr. PERLMAN: I should like to express some objections I have to the 
McCarran-Walter immigration bill which retains some of the discriminatory 
provisions of the National Origins Immigration Act of 1924. I should like to 
inform you and your associates of these views by letter rather than by appear- 
ance before your group because of the pressure of work which keeps me at my 
desk. In many respects the so-called McCarran-Walter bill is un-American and 
deals harshly with the would-be immigrants from the countries of southern and 
eastern Europe, more particularly those from Ttaly, Greece, the Balkan countries, 
and Poland. It is well known that during World War II many whose names and 
national origins could be traced to these countries fought valiantly and in many 
instances made the supreme sacrifice for our cause. 

In Italy, for example, we are asking the people to support our policies as 
enunciated by the free parties rather than the Communists led from Moscow. 
On one hand we ask their support, on the other we tell them they would not be 
Welcome in our country. This argument, of course, is seized upon by the Com- 
munists in their campaign to win over these people. 

[ should like, also, to voice objection to the quota method as proposed, based 
on the immigration laws of 1921 and 1924. If we are to use a quota system for 
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these countries and for their would-be immigrants, then I see no reason why we 
should not use the 1950 figures as a basis for the quota. To the alternative 
Humphrey-Lehman measure concerning quotas and the filling of unused quotas, 
I should like to give my strong support. If, in the first place, we set an over-:l] 
quota to this country and some nations do not use up that quota of immigrants, 
we would be doing little harm to this country and much good, I believe, if we 
were to apportion the unused quota among the nations whose quotas are filled. 

Section 327 (EF), Title III, Nationality and Naturalization, would deny the 
privilege of repatriation to those American citizens who served in the Italian 
Army during World War II. I strongly urge the retention of this title with the 
modification which would permit such former American citizens to give full 
accounting of their service in the Italian Army and the reasons therefor. I have 
in mind specifically unwilling service of a person drafted into the Army against 
his wishes. 

In our State which I am privileged to serve as chief executive we have large 
segments of our population whose national origin can be traced to Italy, Greece, 
Poland, the Balkans, and other sections of Europe. I have always found them to 
be industrious, God-fearing, and loyal Americans. Generally speaking, they are 
anxious to become American citizens, to embrace the American way of life, and 
to assume the duties and obligations of American citizenship for themselves and 
their families. The great record written by the men and women who served 
in the armed forces of this country from our State during World War I and World 
War II is ample proof of this, if such proof is necessary. In the light of these 
objections and those I know will reach you from other sources and other in- 
terested persons, I ask you and your associates to review in great detail the 
immigration laws as they now stand and improve them for the benefit of the 
United States of America and the free people of the World. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DENNIS J. Roperts, Governor. 


The CHatrMan. Is Rey. Theodore Ledbetter here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. THEODORE S. LEDBETTER, REPRESENTING 
THE NEW HAVEN JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL, THE NEW 


HAVEN COUNCIL OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES, THE ITALIAN 
NEWSPAPER, NEW HAVEN, THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN WAR 
VETERANS, MENDILLO-FAUGNO POST, AND THE NEW HAVEN 
BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE. 
MENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Reverend Lepperrer. I am Rev. Theodore S. Ledbetter of 101 Car- 
mel Street, New Haven, Conn. I am representing several groups: 
The New Haven Jewish Community Council; the New Haven Council 
of Protestant Churches; the Italian newspaper New Haven; the 
Italian-American War Veterans, Mendillo-Faugno Post, and the New 
Haven branch of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

We come to voice our objections to the MeCarran-Walter Act and 
T want to read just two brief paragraphs of a letter which we addressed 
to our Congressmen and Senators with regard to this matter. 

(The excerpts read by Rev. Theodore 8. Ledbetter are as follows:) 

Under the guise of bringing order to our confused immigration regulations. 
the present law simply reinforces and gives new authority to racist notions that 
have long been discredited and should have long since been abandoned. It is 
narrowly restrictive as to the number of immigrants who may enter the United 
States and clearly discriminatory in regard to the proportion of entrants allowed 
from various races and nationalities. Above all else, it perpetuates the national 
origins quota system, which was openly designed to limit immigration of south- 
ern and eastern Europeans. 
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The present law compromises our national honor, and its repeal or drastic 
amendment is a matter of urgent necessity. 

We believe that we are expressing the sincere convictions of our fellow Ameri- 
cans of native and foreign-born parentage in the Greater New Haven area, and the 
State of Connecticut in endorsing the infinitely more democratic Humphrey- 
Lehman immigration measure and calling for the elimination of quotas based 
on national origins. 

Reverend Lepsetrer. Here ends our quotation and we would like 
to further comment that the very nature of our joint representation 
in one appearance here signalizes our type of varified population 
in New Haven, including people of Italian origin, Polish, Jewish, 
yeoples from all over Europe, Negro , people—one- half of the New 
Haven population being Negro people 10 come from the West Indies 
islands. These groups are ‘deeply concerned with the discriminatory 
parts of this act, especially the national origins quota system w hich 
perpetuates discrimination and tends to continue to favor those na- 
tions and persons from such nations who have already been favored, 
and who will be favored in the future, and is discriminatory against 
those who have felt the brunt of world conditions and who now are 
the object of continued persecution, and who need a friendly hand 
extended to them. In the name of these organizations I represent 
here and their constituents, we come to register our opposition to the 
present act and our desire ‘that it be changed or amended to show a 
more humane immigration policy. 

The Cuarman. Thank you, Mr. Ledbetter. We appreciate your 
coming. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. ALFRED N. WILLIAMS, MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
REGENT, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. Rosenriretp. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce into the record 
a telegram addressed to the Commission from Mrs. Alfred N. Wil- 
liams, Massachusetts State Regent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

(The telegram follows :) 

PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Federal Building, Boston Mass.: 

Massachusetts Daughters of the American Revolution at its State meeting 
October 1 voted to endorse the immigration and naturalization bill as passed 
by the Eighty-second Congress, believing that the economy and security of our 
country will be best served by enforcement of the present law. 

(Signed) Mrs. ALFrep N. WILLIAMS, 
State Regent. 


The Cuarrman. Is Dr. Dutton Peterson here? 


STATEMENT OF DUTTON PETERSON, REPRESENTING THE NEW 
YORK STATE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES AND THE METHODIST COM- 
MITTEE FOR OVERSEAS RELIEF OF CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 


Dr. Pererson. I am Dr. Dutton Peterson of Odessa, N. Y., and I 
am testifying here as a representative of the New York State Council 
of Churches and the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, which 
is a division of Church World Service. 

[ am speaking out of a very personal experience. For three and 
a half years I have been representing the Methodist Church, the 
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State council, and the Church World Service in resettling displaced 
persons; that three years and a half has included several month: 
in the refugee camps in Germany, Austria, and Italy, visiting the 
troubled places from which people were being resettled in this coun- 
try. In addition we have had as many as 139 DP’s staying in our 
own home for anywhere from a period of 10 days to 3 months. 

So the basis of my opinion comes somewhat out of this experience. 
I do want to say that Tam very much concerned that nothing be 
done to admit people who are dangerous to the country, or who are 
out of harmony, deeply out of harmony, with our principles of Gov- 
ernment, and our way of life. But I am also concerned that we 
continue to be a help to the refugees and the distressed and displaced 
people of Europe. 

I believe that it is necessary for us to continue doing this to main- 
tain our position as a friend of the oppressed. It is necessary to 
do this that we may relieve some of the tensions among the unwanted 
multitudes who feel there is no place for them. Even admitting some 
will give some hope. 

I believe that it will benefit this country very greatly to bring many 
of these people here. Among the hundreds I have helped settle, I have 
had the privilege of finding places for many who are a very great 
addition to our American way of life; scientists, teachers, skilled 
craftsmen, et cetera. Among them have been many people, I would 
be glad to call the roll if you wish, who have been a very distinct 
asset to us. 

I believe it is a great development to America to bring people who 
are basically opposed to communism, and I mean that in its deepest 
sense, who have suffered under it and who have been dispossessed of 
homes and families and positions, of every sense of security, and 
many of them come here determined to help us in the United States 
to know what a menace itis. So I believe the development of America 
is helped by bringing these people who are properly selected here. 

I believe that we should take some immediate steps to complete 
the processing of some who were stopped when the displaced persons 
law was cut off. In families who are divided, some of them are still 
in Europe; others were on the verge of coming and didn’t quite get 
a visa, and the correspondence from them relating the tragedy in their 
families is very great. They should be permitted to come as they 
may be reunited. 

In general, I am not asking for emergency legislation. I am not 
trying to speak of minor details of the McCarran law—but the 
qualifications for admission should not arbitrarily depend upon having 
entered a certain country by a certain date, as in the displaced persons 
law, and we are also very sure that membership in certain organiza- 
tions in days past does not at all indicate whether they are now 
enemies and dangerous to our Government; rather the test should be 
made on their own attitudes and own actions, rather than the fact 
that they belonged to some organizations that was almost compulsory 
in years gone by. They had practically no choice in having member- 
ship in some organization in Germany, Poland, or the Ukraine. 

We believe that the necessity of readjusting this matter of qualifica- 
tions to come to this country should be made to conform to our own 
democratic ideals and our traditions as the keeper of human rights 
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and the dignity of every individual. We also believe that the quota 
system should be much more flexible than it is so that a country which 
has only a few people who want to come might not have large unused 
quotas, while other countries under pressure, where people want to 
come, do not have adetnass quotas. 

I am not going to talk about the actual application of processing of 
people overseas. I believe that is more administrative than it is wholly 
a matter of the law; but I do want so to say—I wish I knew how to say 
it more plainly, that the resentments to America, the distrust and the 
thinking that we are stupid and biased people has been increased very 
much by the manner in which the provisions of the law have been 
applied and in which the provisions have been carried out. I am 
reminded of stories I have heard from displaced persons in my house 
about people under those continued and grueling and repeated hearings 
who have committed suicide, have gone insane, and that is not neces- 
sary. Itis cruel to them and it is a disastrous thing for our countrv. 

I am not going into details of application but if any are needed I 
would be glad to multiply in specific detail cases where our own ap- 
plication of various provisions of the law have worked to make people 
suspicious, distrustful and hate us, and that isn’t necessary. 

The Cuatrman. I think it would be helpful to the Commission if 
you would give us a written account of such cases. 

’ Dr. Pererson. I will be glad to prepare such a statement and send 
it to you. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. In your resettlement work, have you found 
much demand for refugees having skilled occupations? 

Dr. Pererson. Yes, I have, and it seemed to me a tragic effect on 
us when there are people with skills unused because of refugee condi- 
tions who would come, and I could name people who have come and 
who have met a great need in this country. 

I live near Cornell University and have helped to place a number 
of them there. One young Yugoslav is chief technician now in the 
soils laboratory and there are still thousands waiting to help us. It 
is tragic for Europe not to use them and if they have no place for them, 
itis a Shame for us to leave them wasting. 

Mr. RosenFtetp. Is it your position that you are not asking for 
emergency legislation but an amendment to basic law? 

Dr. Peterson. I haven’t kept up with it in the last couple of months. 
[ do know the program shut off pretty quickly. 

Mr. RosenFievp. Is it your intention to say you would cover these 
emergencies if they exist through a flexible new law? 

Dr. Pererson. Yes, that is right. 

The Cuamman. We will appreciate it if you would furnish us, in 
as much detail as you can, any factual information that may indicate 
that the present provisions work unnecessary hardships as you have 
mentioned. 

Mr. Peterson. Thank you. I would like to. 

_ The Cuarrman, Thank you, Reverend. We appreciate your com- 
ing here. 
s Mrs. Gardescu here? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. PAULINE GARDESCU, REPRESENTING THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF BOSTON AND THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, BOSTON CHAPTER 


Mrs. Garpescu. I am Mrs. Pauline Gardescu, 190 Beacon Street, 
Boston. I am appearing on behalf of the Boston Chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers and I also represent the 
International Institute of Boston. 

I do not have a prepared statement but I would like the privilege 
of filing a statement with the Commission later. 

The Cuamman. We will be glad to receive it. 

Mrs. Garpescu. I should like to call your attention to a pamphlet! 
which describes the organization I represent, the International Insti- 
tute of Boston, and the services it furnishes to assist new Americans, 

On behalf of the American Association of Social Workers, Boston 
Chapter, I would like to state that they wish it to be a matter of record 
that they are opposed to the provisions based on national origins in 
the McCarran-Walter Act; that they feel it is contrary to the princi- 
ples of the United States, contrary to the consideration of personal 
dignity of individuals, for weer to be judged on a basis of national 
origins or ancestry as for their fitness for immigration ; that the fitness 


for immigration should be based on personal considerations in this 
world today. 

The International Institute of Boston is an organization which is 
national in scope. We are a local organization which grew out of the 
immigration studies of 1911 and 1912, and it is nonpolitical and non- 
sectarian, and it is made up of not only the older Americans, but it 
serves as a focal gm: for social services to people when they first 


come here, and w 
speak English. 

Our board of directors has gone on record as to its attitude as to 
certain provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act. We aren’t introduc- 
ing it as a whole, but we have been very much involved in the resettle- 
ment of the displaced persons and since 1924 in Boston the Interna- 
tional Institute has worked with new immigrants and with other 
groups, in our programs for social integration of people of all nation- 
alities. We have no limitations as to race or creed at all and on our 
own staff we have former Europeans. We also have had Chinese on 
the staff for 8 years, and we have no limitations of that kind at all. 
We have found that by and large most of the people are able to take 
care of most of their own affairs if they have some information about 
how to use the existing resources in the country. 

We have resettled some of the so-called hard-core people and we 
have resettled handicapped people. In one or two exceptions, even 
with serious injuries, they have been able to go to work immediately 
in the current Boston labor market and make their own living and be 
independent. 

We find there is a great deal of fear and apprehension on the part 
of people who have suffered the discriminations that they have suf- 
fered in the last decades on the basis of race and nationality, and we 


en they are learning to know the country and to 


a Your Passport, International Institute of Boston, Inc., 109 Beacon Street, Boston, 
MASS. 
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feel that the McCarran- Walter Act intensifies and does not relieve this 
fear. 

The other day a man came in the office who had lived in Europe 
under a shadow of fear for 13 years of his life. He came in after 
living here 6 months actually shaking because a neighbor had told him 
they were going to have them deported, and he had been living under 
this fear and didn’t know whether it was or wasn’t true. 

We feel that the United States in its position in the world today 
cannot afford to be hypocritical and to talk about idealistic concepts of 
a world of people and when it comes down to actual immigration, and 
to whether families con be united or not, that discrimination is made 
on the basis of country or of origin or of race. 

We particularly feel that the continuance of the present census and 
the discriminations quota are not worthy of this period of our Nation’s 
history. We also feel that raising the colonial bugaboo along the 
coast of this country, in other words saying to other southern powers 
that you can only send so many from your colonial areas under this 
system, is stirring up new trouble unnecessarily and again setting 
groups of people against each other. : 

We feel that the whole matter of ancestry as the basis for oriental 
immigration is unthinkable; that is the kind of thing that is totally in- 
consisent, because not only do we depart from the national origins 
thinking but we go into the background and force people to get into the 
whole subject of ancestry and areas, so that, while we appear to be re- 
moving the restriction against Asiatics with one hand, we hand a fruit 
to them and it has a sting in it. This is unnecessary in this world to- 
day. Weare simply asking for trouble. We see in the International 
Institute these things, and we mingle on the basis of equality among 
all the people, and we see what these feelings mean. People who feel 
rejected and unwanted are not at ease and in this country to have any 
kind of civic unity we need to have and to live what we say. 

We have programs where people do participate in our Sesisla and 
in our committees we simply work together on projects that are worth 
while. We feel that the immigration law, the basic immigration law 
should have a different basis within certain realms, and where there is 
limitation of numbers there should be another basis. 

We also feel that refugee measures should not be entangled in the 
immigration law; that if for a specific reason we are going to make 
provisions for displaced persons and refugees, it should be done whole- 
heartedly and not bar quotas for over 50 years ahead as we have in 
some countries, when in some countries very small quotas are sliced in 
half. 

We believe in promotion of family stability; the development of 
leadership that is here, and to give it an opportunity to flow, and not 
have this sense of inferiority. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Does the International Institute of Boston do 
much placing in industry, agriculture, and so forth ? 

Mrs. Garpescu. Particularly in industry. We are a_ small 
group but this winter we settled seventy-odd families of so-called hard 
core people; we sponsored three or four hundred displaced persons. 
Some of us have had experience in other ways. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Have you found any resistance to employ- 
ment of immigrants? 
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Mrs. Garpescu. We find that refugees from the Soviet are 
under suspicion. : 

We tind a sensitivity on the part of some of the Chinese. 

In this area there are a great many of the very able intellectuals who 
have a hard time, and will have a harder time before it gets better. 

We find a middleman is a help in explaining this. He may be a 
Ukrainian but not a Communist. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What is your organization doing along 
educational lines with respect to resettlement in the United States / 

Mrs. Garpescu. We are very much interested in that and with the 
people themselves, our program involves people meeting and working 
together from all different groups. In the summertime we run special 
English classes when the public schools do not have them. 

The Cuarrman. In the course of your work, do you do anything in 
respect to naturalization, citizenship ? 

Mrs. Garpescu. Yes. We lean very much on the Massachusetts 
State program for citizenship and for schools, but also a number of 
our staff appear before the Sa of Immigration Appeals, and so 
on, and we have made some ‘successful appeals in difficult cases in- 
volving naturalization and of course we are NEN citizenship 
all the time. The thing we feel is that there is great leadershi) in 
the new groups and we are always trying to bring them out and give 
them an opportunity for hearing and give them an opportunity to 
participate in civic affairs so that leadership appears, so that people 
don’t stay in their little pockets. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What has been your experience with cases 
involving deportation ? 

Mrs. Garpescu. One of the things I want to say is we feel quite 
keenly about deportation cases involving people who have pretended 
to be something else to avoid repatriation to the Soviets. I mean 
we are quite willing to take up the cudgels in that case. We realize 
that there are technicalities on which people are held, and it may 
enable them to develop themselves, and we see to that or try to in 
every instance, that they have a deeper understanding. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you provide legal service for them too? 

Mrs. Garvescu. Well, that is administrative. In many cases we 
go in as administrative practitioners. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. In difficult cases is it not necessary to 
have proper legal advice? 

Mrs. Garpescu. You must have advice from one who knows, and 
knows immigration law. That is not like general law. 

The Cuarrman. As a result of your experience, have you any 
other observations to make with respect to the administration of the 
naturalization provisions of existing law, or provisions having to do 
with deportation ? 

Mrs. Garpescu. I feel that from our experience fear is playing 
too much of a role; that somehow in all of these things we need an 
administration in which there isn’t so much waving of the stick, until 
there is reason for it. We are not objecting to the enforcement of 
the law; but we do feel that it is very difficult in very technical 
matters for some of the people not to slip. I mean, it is very hard 
for people under the pressure of that kind of occasion not to get 
tangled up. I do not want to speak for parts of the law which we 
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haven’t spoken on except that we do feel that it is contrary to the 
interests of the country to remove statutes of limitation on deporta- 
tion and denaturalization and so on. I mean, in other words, we 
are strong enough to both enforce the law and not entrap people in 
that enforcement. ; 

The thing that personally amazes me is that sins are forgiven in 
many instances, but seldom in these proceedings; I mean, your past 
haunts you. You can’t repent. 

The CuamrMan. Where is the fear? 

Mrs. Garpescu. On the part of the people who are involved in this 
thing. I mean people who fear. They don’t know just what may 
happen tothem. They are afraid—the thing is very involved. When 
it comes to “if you do this or if you do that so and so may happen 
to you.” 

I have been amazed again and again at the unrealistic fears of 
deportation. 

It is hard to put across our concept of a law that applies to all men 
equally, and not just to live in fear as being the wrong kind of a person. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is that affecting your displaced persons 
too? 

Yes, the uncertainties. One thing I would like to say is that we 
have a staff member who is Cantonese. I don’t want to speak too 
much of the Chinese. Few know the effect of what the fear has been 
It has made administration more difficult for government and has 
certainly made the lives of people very, very difficult. It is one of the 
things that helps build the law of dissimilation. The question of 
‘how can I straighten out these matters, or ‘may I do this, and that 
sort of thing. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming. 

(Supplemental statement submitted by American Association of 
Social Workers (Boston Chapter) is as follows :) 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SoctAL WorKeErRS (Boston CHAPTER), 
November 12, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Evecutive Offices, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Stas: On October 2, in the Federal ‘courtrooms, the Boston Chapter, 
American Association of Social Workers, made a statement for the record at the 
hearing of the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. 
The hearing concerned the new Immigration and Nationality Act enacted this 
summer over the President’s veto. We stated the opposition of the American 
Association of Social Workers to the national-origin basis of quota, which, it 
has repeatedly been acknowledged, is based on the concept that certain Nordic 
people, whose compatriots were the earlier settlers in the Colonies, are the more 
desirable immigrants and should be admitted in greater numbers than south and 
east Europeans, who came to the United States in greatest numbers after 1890 
and are considered less assimilable and less desirable. The British, the Irish, 
the Germans have about half the total quota; the rest is shared by Baltics, 
central and eastern and southern Europe, Greece and Italy, from which greatest 
pressures for quota are felt, and also from other western European countries. 
The racist doctrine on which this formula is based is discredited. However, if 
national origins seems the most workable basis of limitation, the formula should 
be revised to the 1950 census, and the basis of 1890 abandoned. 

Furthermore, the further limiting of oriental quotas by an ancestry test— 
hamely, that anyone, anywhere, who has as much as half of his ancestry 
attributable to the Asiatic or Pacific area is attributable to the small quota of 
the area of ancestry—is bad. No limit is set on remoteness of ancestral origin ; 
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for instance, we know of a university professor who is 100 percent Chinese, 
born the third generation in the West Indies, who would still be charged to 
China’s quota of 105, not to Great Britain, the Government whose citizenship 
he has. 

The racial theme throughout the law is out of keeping with American 
democracy and disastrous to its international standing. 

The law is a strange mixture of good provisions and some so bad they are 
evil. The good ones are that spouse and minor children of citizens are now 
all admissible nonquota, removing that barrier to reunion of families. Under 
the old law, Chinese wives, but not husbands or children, were nonquota; and 
to this, and the GI immigration provision, we owe the first real beginning of 
normal family life for many Chinese residents of the United States. Numerous 
discriminations against women are removed; and citizenship, formerly denied 
most Asiatics (China and India excepted since about 1943), can be gained by 
naturalization when this law goes into force December 24, 1952. The Japanese 
American Citizens League worked for the law, so that parents of American-born 
Nisei veterans could be naturalized. 

Fifty percent of quotas are reserved for “selective” immigration, according 
to certified needs for skills, including university professors no longer nonquota. 
This is good, but also bad, from the point of view of a bureaucratic control based 
on value judgments and opportunity for exploitation and logrolling by labor, 
politicians, and officers of Government. 

Another racial bias is concealed in the limiting to quotas of 100 (within the 
quota of the mother country) the “nonindependent” areas of the Western 
Hemisphere; in other words, the colonies, such as the West Indies, part of Great 
Britain. It is a not very subtle way of keeping out Negroes. A man from New 
Haven, testifying October 2, claims one-half of New England Negroes are 
Jamaicans. There is a Liberia College Club at the International Institute of 
Boston, which has a high proportion of members from offshore colonial islands. 
There is no quota limitation on independent countries of the Western Hemisphere, 
except for those of oriental ancestry. 

We need but mention some of the most dangerous “guilt by association” 
features. Naturalized citizens can be denaturalized for a variety of offenses 
other than fraud in acquiring naturalization, and those deriving citizenship 
through them also denaturalized. They are distinctly second-class citizens; and 
other countries are asking whether we have lost faith in the capacity of the 
United States to develop loyalty in, and truly assimilate, all peoples as citizens. 

Deportation clauses are severe in administration. The whole concept of 
deportation—banishment, in fact—was repeatedly attacked at the hearing as 
an “undifferentiated penalty” that failed to suit the crime to the punishment. 
It was called an archaic survival from ancient times, legally speaking, and 
much favored by totalitarian governments. Thousands of persons now under 
orders of deportation cannot be sent out, due to lack of a receiving country; 
and this failure to carry out sentences creates disrespect of law. 

Social agencies, such as the International Institute and the Massachusetts 
State Social Service Office for Immigration and Americanization, spend many 
valuable hours on deportation cases, usually not criminal, but technical in origin, 
in which the client suffers severe anxiety and humiliation in the process, which 
we know will end with no final action possible. Anyone who has lived “illegally 
in the United States” for months on end, with no remedy in sight, knows a gnaw- 
ing agony of suspense and suffers a real rejection as a person. As social workers, 
we can give them technical help, supportive services, understanding, and accept- 
ance as people, and help in planning to face the outcome of long-drawn-out 
administrative procedures. 

As professional workers who see first-hand the psychological effects of national 
and racial discriminations, the Boston Chapter of American Association of Social 
Workers wholeheartedly supports the work of the President’s Commission i: 
recommending and bringing about socially desirable changes in our current 
immigration policy. 

Sincerely, 


’ 


(Signed) Howarp J, PARAp, 
Chapter Chairman. 


The Cuarrman. Mrs. Adolph J. Namasky. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ADOLPH J. NAMASKY, CHAIRMAN OF 
CHAPTER 17 OF THE LITHUANIAN RELIEF FUND 


Mrs. Namasxy. I am Mrs. Adolph J. Namasky, and I am chairman 
of chapter 17 of the Lithuanian Relief Fund, whose headquarters 
are in New York. Iam testifying as chairman of my chapter. 

Working with the displaced persons as our organization has done 
not only when they got here but previous to their arrival—we had 
about 50,000 Lithuanians in different parts of Europe and we have 
managed to get about 25,000 here to the United States and some went 
to Canada, some went to Australia and New Zealand, and different 
parts of South America. We have about 10,000 remaining in Ger- 
many and Austria. Some of them can’t emigrate for reasons of 
health; others are still there because they could not get in under the 
provisions of the previous refugee bill. 

Our organization is seeking the passage of the Celler bill. That is 
taking in 300,000 refugees ake are still in different parts of Europe 
and southeastern Europe. 

The McCarran-Walter bill, of course, is discriminatory to this 
extent. It eliminates a lot of the people who could come over here 
who are capable of being immigrants and who would be a credit to 
the United States. Some of the previous speakers—I was very in- 
terested in Senator Lodge’s statement because I followed his activities 
in the Senate and it is only through these new immigrants and new 
blood that the United States has reached the attainments it has and 
if we shut this off or discriminate against it, we discriminate against 
people who are going to be the new coming generations of the United 
States. We need this new blood. We need the energies and influence 
and culture they are going to bring. 

I can vouch for the fact in our own particular nationality group 
we have had very, very creditable representations in the United States, 
and I am sure other countries are not going to be left behind. 

The southeastern European countries have the problem of over- 
population. There is plenty of room in the United States. There 
are a lot of frontiers that they can use. We have only to look at 
farmers through Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont and Texas and 
Minnesota, and so many places, to put all these people. The idea 
that we cannot absorb these people is fantastic. 

During the war there was not much immigration to speak of, and 
you could allow these unused quotas to be filled during the process of 
time these immigrants could not come. We could easily do that and 
never feel it. 

I can think of some of the industries that could come into this coun- 
try. I was just reading an article in the Saturday Evening Post of 
the Sudetenland people thrown out of their homes, and how the Soviet 
Government took over the manufacture of their glass costume jewelry. 
They had a flourishing industry before the war. One Czech who had 
been displaced got together a few of the craftsmen and established 
that industry here, which is now a $10 million dollar industry. Why 
could not people like that have been coming here? That is new 
energy, sal it would create work for many thousands of people and 
also make something for the United States to be proud of. 
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Working with these refugees, we have no problem with resettlement 
of the Lithuanian people. Most of them have been sponsored by 
friends or relatives and have obtained employment. Quite a few of 
them are in skilled and profitable categories, and I can say very 
proudly—not boastfully but with pride—that about one-half of them 
living in Boston are now home owners and own cars and live nicely 
and are sending their children through schools, and many are sure 
to be and will be a credit tothe community. That could be multiplied 
by hundreds. I am sure other nationalities could say the same thing. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming. 

Mr. Luigi Scala, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF LUIGI SCALA, GRAND VENERABLE OF THE GRAND 
LODGE OF RHODE ISLAND, ORDER SONS OF ITALY IN AMERICA 


Mr. Scaua. I am Luigi Scala, 33 Weybosset Street, Providence, 
R. I. I am speaking for the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, 
Order Sons of Italy in America, of which I am grand venerable. I 
am also president of the Columbus National Bank, of Providence, 
R. I 


I have a prepared statement I should like to read. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Scata. My name is Luigi Scala. I am grand venerable of 
the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
and president of the Columbus National Bank of Providence, R. I. 
I feel honored to appear before your Commission in behalf of the said 
grand lodge. 

The Order Sons of Italy in America is a national fraternal organi- 
zation uniting American citizens of Italian origin; composed of grand 
lodges in most of the States of the Union; and this one in Rhode 
Island is a part of the said national association. 

This grand lodge in turn has jurisdiction over 26 subordinate lodges, 
located in various centers of Rhode Island, having a total of 2,400 
members. 

I respectfully submit that: 

Whether there will be or not a change in the yearly total number of 
immigrants which are permitted to gain admission into the United 
States, there should be a provision in the law making the unused 
quota of any nationality er available to other groups with lesser 
quotas. The present quota should not be restricted by interquota 
subdivisions in requiring, as the McCarran Act does, that a certain 
percentage of each country’s quota shall be reserved to so called skilled 
immigrants. That alien parents of citizens of the United States should 
be allowed to enter this country, if otherwise eligible, as nonquota 
immigrants, 

That illegal residents in the United States, if not subversive and 
if during a ere of residence here, at least 10 years, have maintained 
a good conduct and are not public charges, they should be allowed to 
regularize their stay, being deemed as legal residents. 

That alien parents of persons who have served honorably as mem- 
bers of the United States Armed Forces; who are over 50 years of 
age and who have resided in the United States and are othe" 
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qualified under the naturalization law, may become naturalized citi- 
zens even if illiterate or do not know how to read and write English. 

The leadership which the United States has assumed in international 
affairs; the obligations which such leadership imposes upon us in our 
dealings with other nations; the solidarity which we are endeavoring 
to knit among the free peoples of the world as a barrier against com- 
munism; should make us conscious of the fact that our immigration 
policy is not entirely a domestic problem ; and the Congress should be 
guided accordingly in considering immigration. ‘The present immi- 
gration law is an isolationist law. 

The consequences of our immigration policies have been felt in the 
economic, social, and political conditions of our neighbors and friends; 
and we cannot convince those countries that we are real believers and 
doers of democracy unless we give evidence of an unprejudiced mind 
through laws which are exempt of implied racial prejudices. Our 
immigration policy has affected the destinies of many countries, Italy 
in particular. 

The free immigration which we allowed until the first World War 
helped Italy to find a useful outlet for its abundant population; and 
the Italian immigrants by their assistance to their folks at home bene- 
fited Italian economy. 

In 1914 almost 300,000 immigrants came from Italy into the United 
States. When our first quota law was passed in 1921 the quota for all 
European countries was fixed at 355,000 persons, of which 42,000 was 
the yearly Italian quota, or about one-ninth of that total. The Con- 
gress revised the quota system by the act of 1924, reducing the Italian 
quota from 42,000 to less than 6,000 annually, or less than one twenty- 
fifth of the total quotas. Lately the McCarran Act has written 
the same quotas in the law, although they are based on an outdated 
census, that of 1920, instead of revising them on the basis of the last 
census of 1950. 

This has profoundly offended our American citizens of Italian 
origin and has been resented by the people in Italy, who are bound 
to us as allies in the North Atlantic Pact. We must point out that 
our soldiers of Italian descent represent a much larger percentage than 
the total individuals of Italian origin in the population of the United 
States. 

It would be unfair to deny that this country has derived untold 
benefit from immigration. The rise of the United States as a world 
power and its influence in the councils of the world are intimately 
connected with the various immigrations which flowed into America 
during the last 50 years; which brought a tremendous increase in 
population and consequently in manpower, consumption, and 
productivity. 

Our several forms of financial help to European countries have 
unquestionably been an antidote against communism; but in the case 
of Italy it is equally important, if not more, to obtain outlets for its 
excessive manpower. By reducing unemployment there, we will stifle 
communism and help the long-term economic stability of that country. 

Our country, together with other countries which are underpopu- 
lated, should allow more immigrants than we do at present. 

Of course, there are inherent in immigration some unfavorable 
Social aspects during the period of amalgamation; but on balance 
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European immigration has been the most powerful stimulus for the 
growth of the U nited States. 

Mr. Rosrenrievp. Have you, of your own personal knowledge, any 
information as to what effect, if any, our immigration laws are having 
on the internal situation in Italy? 

Mr. Scaxa. It is one of the reasons for the Communist strength in 
recent elections. However, I wouldn’t say that is the only reason, but 
it is one of the reasons. I was recently in Italy. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Did you hear any Communists express 
themselves on this subject while you were in Italy ? 

Mr. Scata. Communism in Italy i is not like it is in any other country, 
They speak against America from another point of view. In other 
words, the difference is that where there is the majority of peer’ 
even those who are not inclined to be Communists, they speak very 


critically of this situation, not because they want to criticize the United 
States but because it is in Ttaly an unfriendly attitude. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Scala. 

Judge Luigi DePasquale. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE LUIGI DePASQUALE, REPRESENTING THE 
RHODE ISLAND RESETTLEMENT COUNCIL FOR ITALIAN IMMI- 
GRATION, AND REV. JOSEPH J. LAMB, DIRECTOR OF THE 
DIOCESAN BUREAU OF SOCIAL SERVICE, INC. 


Judge DePasquate. I am Judge Luigi DePasquale, 232 Broadway, 
Providence, R. I. Iam appearing on behalf of the Rhode Island Re- 
settlement Council for Italian Immigrants. I am also appearing in 
behalf of Father Joseph J. Lamb, Director of the Diocesan Bureau of 
Social Service, Inc., of the Diocese of Providence, and as Diocesan 
Resettlement Director. I have a letter from Father Lamb for the 
Commission, which I should like to read into the record. 

The CuHatrman. You may do so. 

(The letter from Rev. Joseph J. Lamb, read by Judge Luigi 
DePasquale, is as follows :) 


DIOCESAN BuREAU OF Socrat Service, INc., 
Providence, R. I., October 1, 1952. 
Hon. Puimip B, PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Boston, Mass. 


(Attention Rt. Rev. Msgr. John O’Grady.) 


Dear Mr. PERLMAN: As Director of the Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, Inc., 
of the Diocese of Providence, and as Diocesan Resettlement Director, I wish to 
register my strenuous objections to the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of 
last June 27. I regret exceedingly the fact that it is impossible for me to be 
present at this hearing due to an injury which confines me to my quarters. 
However,-for the record, I wish to make the following statements: 

In regard to section 201 (a), it seems to me it is rather absurd to base the 
quotas on the basis of the 1920 census if the census of 1950 is available. When 
the 1924 Immigration Act was passed, the 1920 census was used although the 
1890 census was used during the interim, that is, until they could figure out the 
national origin based on the 1920 census, that is, until 1929. It seems to me that 
the 1921 and 1924 Immigration Acts were deliberately directed against immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern Europe, particularly against immigration from 
Italy, the Balkans, Poland and Greece. I do not know what the intent of the 
legislators was but the result was a drastic curtailment of immigration from 
those countries. The mistakes contained in the national origin quota system 
adopted in 1924 are retained in the McCarran Act of 1952. I wonder if those 
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who voted in favor of this bill have ever thought of what would have happened 
during World War I and World War II if this national origin formula had been 
adopted back in 1890. If any of them have, at any time, been in the service, 
they would realize that many a platoon, in fact many a regiment would have 
peen practically wiped out if the Italian, Slav, Polish and Greek names were 
eliminated. 

Furthermore, we are at the present time requesting Italy, Greece and other 
southern and eastern European countries to be our allies in the terrific struggle 
against communism. Yet we are telling these people through the McCarran 
Act that they are inferior and not as welcome to come to this country as the 
peoples of northern Europe. It seems to me that Mr. Hitler was the great pro- 
ponent of Nordic superiority. I am quite shocked and surprised in seeing Hitler's 
principles retained in our immigration legislation, particularly after we have 
fought a war to eradicate his ideas. 

My first recommendation is that the quota system based on national origins 
should be striken from our immigration legislation. If this is not possible, then 
at least the census of 1950 should be used as a basis. 

As pointed out by Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Illinois, in his talk in the Senate 
on Monday, May 19, 1952, the provisions of the alternative Humphrey-Lehman 
measure provided that if quotas allotted to various countries were not used, they 
should be then pooled and distributed among all applicants according to a gen- 
eral system of percentages. I personally believe that this provision of the 
Humphrey-Lehman measure is a very valuable one and should be adopted. If 
people do not wish to come to the United States from northern Europe, there is 
no reason why these visas should not be allocated to people from southern and 
eastern Europe. 

I believe that there is a serious danger in section 212 (a) (9) in view of the 
fact that it confers too much authority on administrative officers in determining 
“what constitutes the essential elements of a crime involving moral turpitude.” 
I recommend that the terminology of the 1924 law be followed but with the 
qualification that the term “moral turpitude,” as understood in the United States, 
be considered, rather than that of other countries where persons are convieted 
of extremely minor offenses, including theft of small amounts of clothing, food, 
wood, ete. 

There are other points in the bill with which I do not agree but at this time 
I wish to register my vehement protest against the provisions of the law which 
I have mentioned above. 

In this letter, I am expressing not only my personal opposition to certain pro- 
visions of the McCarran Act but I am also, at the same time, acting as the rep- 
resentative of my bishop, the Most Reverend Russell J. McVinney, D. D., bishop 
of Providence, who directed me to enter his strenuous objections to the provi- 
sions of the McCarran Act which curtails immigration from Southern and 
Eastern Europe. 

Most respectfully yours, 


Rey. Josepu J. Lams. 

Judge DePasquate. May I just take a minute, gentlemen, to 
say this: I believe, frankly, that this is one of the most important 
things that we have had to contend with in this country. In 1920, 
[ was lucky enough to find time and money to go to Italy, and I also 
went in 1951. Now we read in the papers sometimes about fellows 
who go across the water—you pick the paper up and see that they 
left for Italy and 3 days later they are back here in this country, 
and they tell about the stores being full and well-stocked and so forth. 
Gentlemen, I went in the towns from Palermo, Sicily, right up to the 
Swiss border, in small towns where the reporters very seldom get to 
because there are no accommodations, and it is tough to get there. 

I have spoken to hundreds of people—gentlemen, the Marshall 
plan is wonderful, but they say it is not enough, give us an outlet 
for our excess population. Italy is about less than half the size of 
the State of Texas, you gentlemen no doubt know, the population is 
nearly 52,000,000. The ‘birth rate exceeds half a million in Italy 
every year. Please, gentlemen, money alone is not going to do it. 
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They want a place to work, and there is a little antipathy because 
they speak frankly to me when I go there. To you gentlemen, they 
might be nice, and say: “We iy seep what you have done for us,” 
and they do appreciate it, but they do say: “Give us a chance to till 
the soil.” Those of southern Italy are farmers. I am glad my father 
and mother didn’t miss the boat in 1888; if they had, I shudder at 
the thought, I would have been a shoemaker or farmer—not that | 
have anything against those trades—I certainly wouldn’t have been 
the presiding justice of a State district court of the State of Rhode 
Island. 

But I do say again, gentlemen, it is important—I know you can- 
not lower down the bars of immigration, that cannot be done, but 
they should get a little more help. Perhaps the unused quotas could 
be given to them. They will come here and they will make good 
citizens. Now they have in the past; they will today. That is what 
is troubling the people in Italy and in the small towns, they do nothing 
but sit around in the square all day long talking. You tell them 
about America, about the Marshall plan, about packages of CARE, 
so forth. They say: “Yes, but they still won’t let us come.” Just a 
little lowering, gentlemen, I think, will do a great deal of good and 
the Communists have taken advantage of all these things. They have 
a philosophy, the Communists, but they have an evil one, and they 
work 24 hours a day. They go to church, they tell the people this 
is an economic question, not a religious one; but God help Ttaly if 
the country ever went Communist. 

Thank you very, very kindly. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Walter H. Bieringer, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER H. BIERINGER, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION, AND NA- 
TIONAL PRESIDENT, UNITED SERVICE FOR NEW AMERICANS 


Mr. Brerrncer. My name is Walter H. Bieringer and my address 
is Plymouth Rubber Co., Camden, Mass. 

I am chairman of the Massachusetts Displaced Persons Commission 
and national president of the United Service for New Americans. | 
am also here on behalf of my personal interest in this problem. 

I have a prepared statement which I should like to submit for the 
record, but first would like to make some comments. 

The Cuatrman. We will be pleased to hear what you have to say. 

Mr. Brerincer. I started the first resettlement committee in this 
country after Hitler came to power some years ago, and then took 
charge of the resettlement of refugees from coast to coast at the very 
beginning of the Hitler situation. I was in Germany eight times 
during Hitler’s regime to study the situation, and 2 years ago I visited 
all the DP’ camps in Germany, and was there again recently to study 
surplus population problems which have been more or less of a hobby 
with me. 

I believe in liberal immigration legislation, not only from a human- 
itarian point of view, and not only because I feel that it will help 
toward world peace, but, also, for very selfish and practical rea- 
sons. I feel that it will help the United States economically, and op- 
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ponents of liberal legislation always say that immigrants take jobs 
away from Americans; whereas, those of us who have studied that 
situation feel that the reverse is absolutely true. 

We are extremely grateful, particularly in New England, to the 
Austrian refugees of Hitler days, for establishing a very large indus- 
try; namely, the ski industry. We have ski resorts all over New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and in western Massachusetts. Practically 
all of the instructors were refugees, Austrian refugees and some Ger- 
man refugees, and it is really a large industry in this country, but 
people don’t realize it. When I was a boy there was very little skiing 
in this country. It became popular with the advent of Mr. Hitler, 
that is, with the refugees who came here, and that is really a very 
large industry. 

But there are other industries that the refugees have started here. 
They have brought skills, have started little businesses manufacturing 
things that we never made in this country, things that we imported 
previously, and they are employing hundreds of Americans in their 
plants, and, of course, every refugee has purchasing power. But I 
wasn’t referring to that, I was referring to actual jobs that the 
refugee creates. 

Furthermore, we need some of the unskilled, as well as skilled 
refugees. We are sorely in need of unskilled refugees. We know 
that when immigrants came in years ago they took tough jobs that 
Americans didn’t want, and we have gotten to that point again where 
we can’t get people to do certain manual labor jobs. There was no 
difficulty getting domestics when I was a boy, and immigration was 
large—that’s just one thing. 

Furthermore, we won’t have a custom tailor left in this country in 
15 or 20 years from now if we don’t get in some skilled tailors from 
the other side, and there are many industries like that that are in 
need of skills—invisible menders, and die and tool workers, and so on. 

One of the things I have made a proposal about in my prepared 
statement is a change in the quota system and I would like to discuss 
that point. 

The Carman. Certainly. 

Mr. Brertncer. I think that we could work out a quota law on the 
basis of something like a ratio that could be established for one new 
immigrant, for example, for every 500 citizens in the United States 
regardless of national origin. This would provide an annual im- 
migration quota of approximately 300,000. In this manner, provi- 
sion can be made for reevaluation on a planned, periodic basis and some 
modification of the annual immigration quota as may be indicated, 
and this plan has possible variants which I have also enumerated 
here, 

Then, I have gone on to say that no one admitted for permanent 
residence should be deported unless his immigration was based on 
fraud. I would just like to read that end of it. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Brertncer (reading) : 

(e) Once a person is admitted into the United States for permanent residence, 
he should have the privilege of remaining in this country unless his immigra- 
tion was based on fraud. The concept of deportation as a penalty is inhumane 


and medieval. It most frequently punishes persons entirely innocent, such as 
members of the immediate family of the deportee. An alien who does wrong 
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should be punished for his wrong the same as a citizen but the punishment 
should fit the crime or the wrong, and not have an added penalty of “banish- 
ment.” 

(f) Distinctions between native-born and naturalized citizens should be elim- 
inated as contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. The naturalization process 
should be so devised as to insure that the person naturalized is genuinely at- 
tached to the principles of this country. Certificates of naturalization should 
not be canceled except for fraud. The concept of citizenship responsibility to 
the State through residence, tax contributions, voting, and participation in civic 
affairs, is a responsibility which is that of both the native and naturalized 
citizen. 

Then, of course, I have also mentioned that reasonable standards 
must be established to keep out criminals and insane and subversive 
elements, and so on. 

Commissioner Finucane. May I just ask a question on your prop- 
osition that there be no deportation once an alien is admitted for 
permanent residence? What would happen if he should join the 
Communist Party, be active in the Party? Do you nevertheless think 
he should not be deported ? 

Mr. Brerrncer. 1 would punish him the same as I would anyone 
else. 

Commissioner Finucange. You would have him prosecuted, but 
not deported ? 

Mr. Brerincer. Yes; because too many mistakes might be made, and 
I think I would do the same thing with him that I would with anyone 
else, because of the members of his family I don’t think it is fair to 
have a banishment proposition in a law. 

Commissioner Fryucane. Would you apply the same rule even if 
he had no family in the United States ? 

Mr. Brertncer. You would have to, I don’t think you could have 
an exception. 

The CuatrmMan. You stated that you do not think it is fair to the 
members of his family, but is it fair to the United States? 

Mr. Brertncer. Well, you might run into situations like the Latva 
case where mistakes can be made. Now he can be deported under this 
law because he was a Communist for 2 months, or something like that. 
I don’t remember the exact case, but it was in our newspapers—you 
are probably familiar with it. I mention in my paper that reasonable 
standards must be established so that subversives can be kept out of 
this country. I feel that the screening is possible. If I knew there 
was a dangerous Communist here, I would be flexible on that. 

The Cuarrman. If they commit a serious crime, why should this 
country be compelled to keep them here, especially if they have not 
become citizens of this country ? 

Mr. Brertncer. Well, it is a very debatable question, one that we 
could debate on for hours, and I think I could take either side. But 
I think the chief reason is the possibility of error, and, also, the 
family relationship from a social work point of view. It would be 
very difficult to send them back in many instances, 

The CHairMAN. That is another one of the problems that exists in 
this picture. There have been a number of deportation orders issued 
over a period of years, but the countries from which they came won’t 
take them back, and so deportation orders continue to be issued when 
it is known in advance they cannot be carried out. Have you any 
suggestion to make about that? 
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Mr. Brertncer. I would like to give it some thought and write to 
you on it. 

“ Commissioner Fisner. With reference to the annual quota, what 
method do you suggest for selecting countries: first come, first served ; 
selective basis, or what ? 

Mr. Brertncer. I think we might give preference—I mention that 
in my paper—where people were being persecuted at the moment. Of 
course, | think if we had such a law during the Hitler days that we 
should have given preference to people in Germany at that particular 
time. If everything is normal all over the world, then we might 
give preference to those countries with surplus population, such as 
the Netherlands, Italy, and I think Greece is the other one which 
should be relieved of some of its population at the moment in order 
to have some prosperity there. There would be methods of prefer- 
ence, I think, that people could apply in any country in the world, 
and unless there were reasons for preference, then, first come first 
served. 

The CuatrmMan. You have mentioned only European countries. 
What about the Asiatic countries ? 

Mr. Brertncer. Well, no matter how you felt, you could never put a 
law through allowing tremendous numbers to come in here. I, per- 
sonally, would not object to it. But I suppose you have to be practical 
in this thing. I would have no objection at all to having Asiatics on 
exactly the same basis as Europeans. 

The Cuatrman. If you were to have a limited number, a ceiling on 
the total number annually, would you put the Europeans on exactly 
the same basis as Asiatics ¢ 

Mr. Brertncer. Depending on needs, I suppose. I think that is 
something that requires considerable study, but the most needy, I 
suppose, first, or those who are better equipped to become American 
citizens—you might want to put it on that basis—those who would 
adjust better. 

The CHarrMan. If, as you suggest, there were to be a system of 
priorities based on needs and reasonable absorptive capacity of the 
United States, would you admit Asiatics on the same basis as 
Europeans ? 

Mr. Breetncer. Yes, providing they meet the qualifications and if 
they would be good citizens. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you treat the Arab refugees in the 
same manner ? 

Mr. Brertncer. Yes, provided they could meet the same test as any- 
one else. But there would have to be definite rulings on priority on 
these things. 

Now as long as we are discussing this point, I would say that the 
groups that are desperately in need of emigration, other than the 
Greeks, Italians, and people from the Netherlands, are both those 
IRO refugees who remained when IRO terminated operations, and 
also the other displaced persons who did not, because of some technical 
provision, meet the technical eligibility requirements. In this group 
should also be included those European refugees in Europe, China, or 
elsewhere who still need to be settled somewhere. There are some- 
Where from 150,000 to 400,000 in that category. There should also be 
included those refugees in the United States who, because of technicali- 
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ties, are unable to adjust their status, and have no place to go. Then, 
the escapees from the iron curtain countries since January 1948—they 
are somewhere between, I understand, 100,000 to 150,000—German, 
Greek, and Italian expellees. There are altogether about 8 million 
or more, of whom a million and a half to 2%4 million need to be emi- 
grated, and this includes 500,000 expelled from the former Italian col- 
onies in Africa; persecutees in the Middle East and in north Africa; 
Jews in Arab countries and Arab refugees in Jordan, Palestine, and 
Egypt—together, I guess there are about a million there; then, your 
so-called surplus population; so you have got quite a group desperately 
in need of emigration, and unless we do something about it the other 
nations of the world won't either. 

We have done something. We have gotten Canada and Australia 
and others to do a little, and they will do it again if we have a decent 
law. 

The Carman. How does the action we take influence them ? 

Mr. Brerincer. When we close our gates, they do the same. That 
has happened almost every time. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. We will insert your state- 
ment in the record. 

(The statement submitted by Walter H. Bieringer, chairman, Massa- 
chusetts, Displaced Persons Commission, national president, United 
Service for New Americans is as follows:) 


1. There are a number of pressing problems in the migration field which require 
remedial legislation as quickly as possible by the Congress of the United States, 
otherwise the position of leadership of the United States is threatened, our 
foreign relations are affected and the intergovernmental and voluntary agency 
machinery working in the international migration program may have to be 
discontinued. 

2. Despite the fact that there are in Europe and adjacent areas millions of 
refugees homeless, jobless, and in need of settlement, the number who will have 
an opportunity to emigrate this year is 50 percent less than the number who 
emigrated last year and the year before. Migration has reached the lowest point 
since the end of World War II. Without new legislation the prospects for 
next year are even worse. 

3. With the termination of the DP Act, the reduction in the number of available 
quota openings and the tightening of requirements for admission to the United 
States resulting from the new Immigration and Nationality Act, immigration 
to this country has been drastically reduced. Other principal countries of im- 
migration, especially Canada and Australia, have, partially as a result of the 
example of the United States, likewise drastically curtailed immigration. It is 
necessary, therefore, to reexamine the problems and to outline a solution in 
keeping with our traditions, our foreign policy and our national needs. 

4. The numbers in urgent need of resettlement opportunities from Europe and 
from adjacent areas may be estimated roughly as follows: 

(a) Refugees. The problem involves not only the technical IRO refugees 
who remained when IRO terminated operations but also those who were in faci 
refugees and displaced persons but did not, because of some technical provision, 
meet the eligibility requirements. In this group should also be included those 
European refugees in Europe, China, or elsewhere, who still need to be settled 
some place (total, 150,000 to 400,000). 

In this group should be included those refugees in the United States who 
because of technicalities are unable to adjust their status and have no place to go. 

ae Escapees from iron-curtain countries since January 1948: 100,000 to 
150,000. 

(c) German, Greek, and Italian expellees: 8,000,000 plus, of whom 1,500,000 
to 2,500,000 need to be resettled. (This includes 500,000 expelled from the 
former Italian colonies in Africa.) 

(d) Persecutees in Middle East and in North Africa (Jews in Arab countries 
and Arab refugees in Jordan, Palestine, Egypt, ete.) : together about one million. 
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(e) So-called surplus population: in Italy, 2,000,000 to 2,500,000; Greece 
200,000; and the Netherlands, 150,000. 

5. The United States should accept a reasonable but limited proportion of 
these people, both in the interest of our own needs as well as to help meet 
this world problem. Should the United States take its fair share, other countries, 
as in the past, could be induced to take similar action. 

6. No legislative program can resolve this problem unless a more reasonable, 
just, and equitable immigration policy for the United States is adopted. At 
least the following basic concepts should be included in such remedial legislation : 

(a) Our capacity to absorb new immigrants is much greater than any present 
or contemplated levels of immigration, as attested to by statements of various 
demographers. 

(bo) Our immigration limits should be fixed on the basis of an over-all math- 
ematical ratio of abosorption, based on our total citizen population. Thus, for 
example, a ratio could be established of one new immigrant for every 500 citizens 
in the United States (regardless of national origin), which would provide an 
annual immigration quota of approximately 300,000. In this manner, pro- 
vision can be made for reevaluation on a planned periodic basis and for modifi- 
cation of the annual immigration quota as may be indicated. 

This plan has many possible variants. This pro rata figure can be used in 
relation to the so-called quota immigrants, retaining the concept of nonquota 
for specialized persons, or the figure can be the maximum figure eliminating the 
specialized nonquota for Western Hemisphere and other groups, but granting 
priorities, or it can be a combination of both. 

(c) Each applicant should be judged on his own merits and not according to 
his origin. The absorbability and potential contributions of an immigrant to 
the United States are not related to the place of birth. His love of democracy 
and his desire to be a part of the American Nation should be a basis for selection, 
rather than the pure happenstance of birthplace. 

The substitute method for immigration proposed is a very simple one: That 
any person who is eligible be permitted to register for immigration anyplace 
throughout the world. He will receive his visa in relation to his date of 
registration. Special preferences or nonquota status should obviously be made 
for the protection of the sanctity of the family and the reunion of family members, 
including positive provision for dependent fireside relatives. Similar provision 
should be made for persons of outstanding skills, such as professors, scientists, 
ete., whose imigration is sought by the United States and necessary on a special 
basis. In order to accomodate certain needs of foreign policy, a small percentage 
can be reserved on a preference basis. 

(d) Immigration procedures should be based on an acknowledgment of the 
fact that immigration is mutually beneficial to the United States and to the 
immigrant. The principle of selective immigration should be made realistic. 
Reasonable standards must be established to prevent the admission of such 
elements as the habitual criminal, subversive individuals, and the insane. How- 
ever, administrative discretion should be allowed to make exceptions where 
merited in eases of technical noncomformity to the established standards of 
where reformation or cure can clearly be established. 

On the assumption that immigration is beneficial to the United States as well 
as to the immigrant, it is essential that fair, humane, and equitable standards 
should be applied in relation both to the issuance of visas and to exclusion at the 
time of entry. A reasonable and adequate appeals and review procedure should 
be instituted with recourse to the courts where justified and practicable. 

(e) Once a person is admitted into the United States for permanent residence, 
he should have the privilege of remaining in this country unless his immigration 
was based on fraud. The concept of deportation as a penalty is inhumane and 
medieval. It most frequently punishes persons entirely innocent, such as 
members of the immediate family of the deportee. An alien who does wrong 
should be punished for his wrong the same as a citizen, but the punishment 
should fit the crime or the wrong, and not have an added penalty of “banishment.” 
_ (f) Distinctions between native-born and naturalized citizens should be elim- 
inated as contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. The naturalization process 
should be so devised as to insure that the person naturalized is genuinely attached 
to the principles of this country. Certificates of naturalization should not be 
canceled except for fraud. The concept of citizenship responsibility to the 
state through residence, tax contributions, voting, and participation in civic 


affairs is a responsibility which is that of both the native and naturalized 
citizen. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. G. N. Longarini. 


STATEMENT OF G. N. LONGARINI, PUBLISHER OF THE ITALIAN 
DAILY NEWSPAPER OF BOSTON 


Mr. Lonearrnt. I am G. N. Longarini, publisher of the Italian 
Daily Newspaper of Boston, 34 Battery Street, Boston. 

I have heard some of the previous speakers who have already covered 
the subject which I have outlined in a written statement. Therefore, 
I will only ask permission to submit my statement. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much. We will make that a part 
of the record. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Mr. G. N. 
Longarini, publisher of the Italian Daily Newspaper of Boston :) 


It is my humble judgment that there should be a thorough and impartial review 
of our immigration policies and a reexamination of the McCarran-Walter Act, 
in order to bring these into line with our national interests and our foreign 
policy. 

I. There should be a revision of the immigration quotas by allocating the 
unused portions of the immigration quotas allowed certain nations to those na- 
tions which are confronted with serious demographic problems. For instance, 
although Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland have more than two-thirds 
of the entire quota, they did not use one-third of the quota numbers which they 
were entitled to use under the law. I have here the figures for 1947, 1948, 
1949, 1950, and 1951. 


Quota immigrants admitted 


1947 1948 1949 1950 


— |—————_—$ —_-] —_—_ ——_ |] — — 


Annual 
quota 


Germany. 25, 957 13, 662 17, 229 12, 819 31, 511 
Great Britain. insite emedhianllil 85, 721 19, 218 2 7, 774 23, 543 17, 194 | 
Ireland , 853 | 2, 011 7, 444 8, 505 | 6, 444 | 


II. Our immigration and naturalization laws must be brought into line not 
only with our national ideals and interests but also with our foreign policy. 
The McCarran Act will give the Soviet Union a terrific propaganda weapon to 
be used against us. In all probability they may be using this weapon already 
by telling our allies of the North Atlantic Pact Organization that when we 
want them to fight side by side wih us against communism we welcome Italians, 
French, Greeks, and Turks, but when we revise our immigration policy we tell 
these people that they are not wanted in America. It raises havoc with our 
foreign policy and with the whole idea of American cooperation with other 
free peoples on a discrimination basis in the United Nations. 

I propose that there should be not only a revision of our entire immigration 
quota system but I feel that some collective effort should also be made by the 
nations to study the immigration problems of the overpopulated countries. 

Ill. There should be a study of section 242 of Public Law 414 on the appre- 
hension and deportation of aliens based on humanitarian considerations. For 
instance, since the end of the war, there have been 1,500 deportees dumped on 
Italy without the knowledge or consent of the Italian Government. It is un- 
believable that the United States Government, which professes concern over 
the welfare of the Italian people and the promotion of democratic procedures 
in European countries, should in this manner ignore the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the Italian Government. I feel that the Justice Department has dis- 
regarded the welfare and rights of individuals by repeating the mistakes made 
after the First World War through the illegal raids and mass deportations 
ordered by Attorney General Palmer. 

I would make the following recommendations: 

(1) That provisions be made for the respect of the rights of deportees and 
their families. 
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(2) That there should be a careful review of the individual deportation cases 
to bring the facts up to date and to accord the alien and his family the relief 
provided by our laws. 

(3) That the Justice Department respect the sovereign rights of the Italian 
Government in the case of all deportees. 

IV. This study must further include consideration of the status of naturalized 
citizens. It must deal with the distinction established by the recent law be- 
tween naturalized and native-born citizens. In this respect I have reference 
to section 352 of Public Law 414, dealing with the loss of nationality by natural- 
ized citizens establishing their residence abroad, and section 340, dealing with 
revocation of the citizenship of naturalized citizens. Revision of this section 
should be made to conform with the basic principles of our Constitution. ‘The 
revocation of citizenship should be instituted only in those cases where the 
applicant submitted fraudulent documents in order to obtain his citizenship. 
Only a few years ago, in handing down a decision on a denaturalization case 
instituted by the Department of Justice, Judge Hutcheson, of the Fifth United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals of Houston, Tex., declared that the Supreme 
Court of the United States has never held that “naturalized, unlike native-born 
citizens, remain indefinitely under judicial tutelage.” 

Through my 33 years’ experience as publisher of a daily newspaper reaching 
Americans of Italian origin, I can truthfully state that my views on this subject 
are shared by millions of Americans of foreign origin throughout the Nation. 


Commissioner O’Grapy. What is your opinion of the national- 
origin theory as the kasis for selecting immigrants ? 

Mr. Lonearrnt. Well, there has to be some kind of basis. I have 
no particular suggestion as to the basis, but I do believe that the nations 
which are beset by demographic problems should have first considera- 
tion in order to justify our foreign policy with our domestic 
immigration laws. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Samuel Abrams. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL ABRAMS, ATTORNEY AND PRESIDENT 
OF THE HEBREW IMMIGRANT-AID SOCIETY OF BOSTON 


Mr. Asrams. I am Samuel Abrams, 610 George Street, Newton, 
Mass. Iam an attorney and am oro of the Hebrew Immigrant- 


Aid Society of Boston, which is affiliated with the Hebrew Sheltering- 
Aid Society of New York. 

Ihave not had time to prepare a statement, and with your permission 
I will do so at a later time. 

I appear before this Commission as a private citizen, as well as 
president of the Hebrew Immigrant-Aid Society of Boston, and I 
wish to fully adopt the able report of Rabbi Judah Nadich, who repre- 
sented the Jewish Community Council, a proper spokesman in this 
city for all Jewish agencies. 

After an immigrant has secured a visa upon application, which calls 
for a great deal of information, and a catch-all phrase that additional 
information necessary to the identification of the applicant and the 
enforcement of the immigration and nationality laws may be required 
by regulations, and after such immigrant has arrived in the United 
States, and after he has been examined, and a determination has been 
made favorable to his admission, his admission is still subject to 
challenge by any other immigration officer, whose challenge shall 
operate to take the alien before a special inquiry officer for further 
inquiry; and that bewildered immigrant is entitled to have one friend 
or relative present, under such conditions as m: iv be prescribed by the 
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Attorney General. That is under section 236 of this act. This in- 
quiry, the statute further provides, shall be kept separate and apart 
from the public. 

In effect, an immigrant denounced by any immigration officer goes 
before a special inquiry from which the public is excluded cat in 
which he may have one friend or relative. Is this procedure con- 
sistent with our American traditions of the right to a public hearing, 
or does it rather indicate the spirit in which our immigration laws have 
been written? It must be rather obvious that the great American 
public does not understand what our immigration laws consist of. 

Now, when this matter was heard, I don’t think that Congress had 
the advantage that this Commission has here. It didn’t have the 
opportunity to have persons sit down and really think and consider 
this matter. If there is one matter that has been brought out rather 
fully by this hearing and the type of hearing that we have here, it is 
the necessity of a permanent commission to consider our immigration 
policy. We need a commission which will have some desire to give 
attention, to call men such as Professor Handlin and experts in this 
matter, representatives of various groups that can consider the con- 
tinuing problems that this country has. This Commission is serving 
an extremely useful purpose ; but, if it is just going to die with a report 
that is going to be pigeonholed, it is just going to be too bad. We have 
got to have this type of commission, and we have got to have some 
experts here. If necessary, we should have on such a commission a 
representative of the United States Office of Education, because educa- 
tion, as to the significance of promoting the welfare of the United 
States, is necessary. A representative of the Department of Labor 
should be there, so we can get some intelligent analysis and know 
exactly how far our immigration is affecting the national situation 
with respect to labor. 

We have heard Professor Handlin say that it made no difference 
since 1920 with respect to the prosperity or depression of the United 
States: that our immigration policy was restrictive. Now, we do 
need a modern approach on these things here. Perhaps we should 
have a member of the FBI on this Commission if we have got a real 
Communist menace here. Let’s leave it in charge of those people that 
attend to those things. The Immigration Service is not designed to 
act as a second FBI. 

Now, there are certain basic principles that I think fair dealing re- 
quires. Walter Bieringer just stated that he thought it was a good 
thing if once a man was admitted to the United States he should not 
be deported. I concur in that opinion. If a man can pass the severe 
screening process and get into this country, if he is in here without 
fraud, and I would exclude him for fraud or illegal entry, then we 
should keep him here. We shouldn’t be faced with all these serious 
problems of deportation or sending people back, and we shouldn’t leave 
the sword of Damocles hanging over the heads of all these immigrants 
that have come into this country, and who feel that they can further 
themselves and further the interests of this country. 

Well, again, there shouldn’t be any distinction between native-born 
and the naturalized citizen. 

I think one of the first things I learned in history—it may have 
been in the second or third grade at grammar school—was that there 
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wasn’t any difference between a naturalized citizen and a native-born 
of the United States. I was born in Boston, as were all the members 
of my family. I think the first thing I heard was that you couldn’t 
be President of the United States unless you were born in the United 
States, but, other than that, a naturalized citizen had every right that 
a native-born citizen had. That was one of the fundamentals of our 
policy, and a concept that we all accepted. 

Well, that isn’t true under our immigration law any longer. Now, 
we say that there is no statute of limitations to prevent a citizen from 
being denaturalized. We know that if we try a case, or if a man com- 
mits a crime and a few years elapse, that we don’t reopen the matter. 
Testimony gets lost, and, again, there is a humane policy to give him a 
chance if he hasn’t been detected. But under this present act, section 
340 of the act, district attorneys are required to revoke citizenship, 
commence actions to revoke citizenship, 1f such citizenship was pro- 
cured by willful misrepresentation without any saving clause as to 
time. How, this provision is more onerous than the preceding pro- 
vision which says “revocation can only be had when actual fraud is 
shown or when naturalization is procured illegally.” Well, again, 
we say that we should have some standards, some reasonable stand- 
ards, to guide administrative officials. 

In this connection, I would like to call the Commission’s attention to 
something which they probably already have heard today. It is the 
power of the President of the United States. Section 212 (e) of the 
act provides that the “President of the United States may by procla- 
mation suspend the entry of all aliens or any class of aliens, or impose 
on the entry of aliens any restrictions he may deem to be appropriate.” 
The Chairman of this Commission is, of course, familiar with the 


action of Congress with respect to the rights of the President with 
regard to a! and, even so, even in cases of asserted national emer- 


gency, nevertheless, under this act Congress gives to the President of 
the United States a blanket authority to wipe out immigration alto- 
gether. This is, of course, a tremendous and wide power in the hands 
of any one individual. 

If a President should be unfavorable to immigration, he could 
merely by proclamation, without legislative intervention, suspend 
immigration in the United States for so long a period as he deemed 
necessary. Weare not always going to have Presidents like we have 
had in the past, perhaps. They may be better or they may be worse, 
but they may have some ideas about immigration which are not in- 
consistent with our policy. We have had in this country some bad 
Attorneys General. I can recall a situation in 1920 with Mitchell 
Palmer, and we have had some bad spots in this country that have 
developed over the years. We have had a President Harding: we 
have had various things here, and no one man should have this type 
of power. But the type of act that we have, and most of this legisla- 
tion against immigrants, is emphasized by the fact that there is no 
provision in the act permitting the President of the United States 
to admit immigrants if special situations should arise throughout 
the world where large groups of persons will have to migrate because 
of national, religious, or political persecution. If there is to be any 
provision giving the President any discretion, and he doesn’t have 
any discretion or power to admit any immigrants here, he has the 
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power to keep them out altogether and limit the terms under which 
they come in, but he has no power to admit any of them. If there 
is to be any provision for the President of the United States to act 
in any emergency, the provision should be made in the basic immigra- 
tion law to allow such person to enter the United States without any 
undue difficulty, or the necessity of enacting special legislation in 
their behalf. 

Now, it is rather obvious that this Commission is well organized 
and is in a position to secure a great deal of information. | All I 
say is it is just going to be too bad if you are going to just let 
this information—if the American public is going to forget it, if 
it is going to be filed in a report, and nothing is going to happen 
as a result of it. 

Now, I don’t know how we are going to remedy that situation. 
But I do think that the coming of this Commission here today, 
the fact that we do have various individuals here, and that we do 
have certain publicity, is the sort of thing that is going to result 
in the public knowing more about this situation. When the public 
does know more about this situation—and, as Senator Lodge pointed 
out, the act passed largely because of lack of education, lack of know}- 
edge on the part of Representatives and Senators throughout the 
country, and lack of interest—we have got to somehow or another 
stimulate the interest, get these things going and continue the good 
work that is going on here today. If we do that we can get a better 
immigration act than the one we have today, and that 1s, I think, 
the hope of all of us. 

The CuarrMan. Are you aware that the act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a joint congressional committee ? 

Mr. Asrams. I don’t understand that the Senate has appointed 
one as yet. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, the act is not in effect yet. 

Mr. Aprams. I understand that, but unless we are going to have 
them really get at this thing and call upon the assistance of experts, 
call upon the assistance of persons like Prof. Oscar Handlin, and 
people experienced in these things, and Miss O’Connor, and other 
people who have testified here today, it is just going to be another 
one of those committees. I think we can do better with another one 
of those committees, such as the President’s Commission here ampli- 
fied, perhaps, by expert testimony, and by a certain amount of re- 
search. As Professor Handlin pointed out, he said that ever at Har- 
vard they can he'p out by research and they can help out by education ; 
he even commented upon the fact that the summary of the 40-volume 
“Bible,” was not a proper summary. The time comes when we do 
need a proper summary, and the time comes when we do need an 
understanding of what people know today about anthropology and 
the different migrations and racial movements and so on. 

We are not dealing with the situation that existed in 1924 when 
people had certain ideas which have now become ossified in their heads, 
and by a passage of time have reached positions of power and influence 
where they can block any new ideas in the United States. We need a 
policy of education and carrying on of the thoughts that are being ex- 
pressed here today. 


. 


The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Orville S. Poland will testify next, representing Gov. Paul A. 
Dever. 


STATEMENT OF ORVILLE S. POLAND, REPRESENTING HON. PAUL A. 
DEVER, GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Potanp. I am Orville S. Poland, and I am here to read a state- 
ment made by Governor Dever relevant to your subject matter here 
today. 

The CuarrmMan. We will be pleased to hear the Governor’s 
statement. 

(The statement of Gov. Paul A. Dever of the State of Massachusetts, 
read by Mr. Orville S. Poland is as follows :) 


I welcome the opportunity to express my views as Governor of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts before this Special Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

The basic purpose of this Commission is the study and evaluation of the im- 
migration and naturalization policies of the United States. You certainly have 
for your guidance the trenchant message of President Truman, vetoing the so- 
called MeCarran Act. So well does this message analyze the present act that it 
would be superfluous to criticize the act in detail. You have also had the advan- 
tage, as have I, of studying the history of immigration policy in the United 
States as it was spread in the Congressional Record of May 19th by Senator 
Douglas. However, within the purview of your commission from the President, 
there are matters of immigration policy on which I have a deep-rooted conviction, 

First, the national-origin quota system denies the basic principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and designates some people as second-rate human 
beings. If we accept the political proposition that all men are created equal and 
if we are possessed of the religious faith that they are all alike sons of God, we 
cannot adhere to a system which allots 84 percent of our immigrants to northern 
and western Europe and but 14 percent to southern and eastern Europe. If we 
are true to our professed belief we must reject an immigration law which limits 
to 100 the immigrants from colonies of a mother country which has an unfilled 
quota. For we know that the only purpose of this limitation is to exclude men 
and women of darker skins who come from such places as Jamaica or Barbados, 

Second, our immigration policy should recognize that there are factors which 
must be considered in order to secure and continue an equality of economic op- 
portunity and to make possible a reasonable and happy social adaptation. These 
purposes may possibly be reflected in the aggregate size of the quota, but not by 
racial discrimination. 

Such discrimination has no more place in an immigration quota than it does in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, where we have adopted anti-discrimina- 
tion legislation which forbids economic or social discrimination based upon race, 
age, color, or religious belief. The same principles have been adopted in our 
legislation with respect to educational opportunities. Our belief in these prin- 
ciples is not idle talk. It has been implemented in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and should be implemented in the immigration and naturalization 
laws of the United States. 

Third, I suggest an examination of our immigration laws to eliminate the 
possibility of action in respect to admission, exclusion, or deportation, based 
upon the mere opinion of an administrative official apart from a sustained bur- 
den of proof or the weight of factual evidence and without an established tribu- 
nal for appeal. Our Constitution protects all persons from being deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of law. No privilege so precious 
as admission to the United States or citizenship in the United States should be 
denied less formally or with fewer safeguards than those which protect 
property. 

Fourth, I note that it is within the scope of your inquiry to consider the 
effect of the immigration laws on the conduct of the foreign policies of the 
United States and on emergency conditions, including the overpopulation of 
western Europe and the refugee and escapee problems in these areas. I shall 
hot attempt to judge these problems in terms of their numerical magnitude, but 
it Is apparent that, if democracy is to win friends and retain allies in the defense 
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of civilization against communism, it must be done on a basis which exemplifies 
the underlying tenets of democracy as they are represented by a recognition of 
the equality of mankind. Any quota system which belittles people of one ni- 
tional origin as compared to another or asserts that those from one country are 
less welcome than those from another country can serve only as a repudiation 
of the principles which we purport to uphold. We must uphold them in fact 
as well as in theory if we are to gain and retain the respect and friendship of 
the neoples from whom we seek such respect and friendship. It is only such 
a revision of our immigration and naturalization laws as incorporates our demo- 
cratic faith that will relight the torch of Liberty and throw its light so that all 
who come may read the inscription and be comforted : 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe free, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Poland, please express to His Excellency the 
Governor the appreciation of the members of this Commission for 
sending his statement, and please inform him that it will have our 
most earnest consideration. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. John Collins, 


STATEMENT OF JOHN COLLINS, ASSISTANT REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Couurns. I am John Collins, assistant regional director, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 

I wish to make a brief statement. 

The Cuarrman. We will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Coxtins. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, | 
thoroughly agree with all of the statements that have been made here 
this morning, but I am full aware of the fact that there are two points 
which have been neglected. No. 1 is with regard to section 212 (a); 
that is, that the Attorney General of the United States will have 
jurisdiction over technical and skilled workers coming into this 
country. 

During the last several years there has been an arrangement and an 
understanding with the immigration authorities that, when such 
workers come into an area, the labor organizations in that area work 
out something as to the advisability of admitting those workers. 

As far as I know, there never has been any misunderstanding or 
any friction between the immigration authorities and the labor 
organizations. We have cooperated 100 percent. 

Now, if this law goes into effect, it is quite possible that you may 
have friction which may interfere with our economic situation. For 
instance, it is quite possible at the request of management from a 
big interest or national organization who want several workers, to 
request the Attorney General for permission to import skilled workers. 
and take them into his plant with total disregard to contractual rela- 
tions which exist between the management and labor. That may have 
repercussions that may affect our whole economy, because there is 
one thing I know for a fact: that labor is going to stand up to its 
contract and they expect management to do the same. 

We certainly object to any change in this policy, and we recommen( 
that this be included in any act, even if the McCarran Act is going 
to be amended, that this relationship be embodied in that effect. 
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Now, there is another thing which has been neglected here, and that 
is how an alien can be discriminated against during this strike. It is 
quite possible that there may be some aliens in a strike in a shop, and 
that strike may be a tough one and there may be certain acts com- 
mitted, and there is nothing to prevent one of the immigration au- 
thorities or the police force or some other agency to come in and 
accuse perhaps the fellow or immigrant who was rather active in that 
strike, and definitely say he was of a radical element and that he 
should not be allowed in this country, and that he should be deported. 

God knows, from our experience in the last several years, it is quite 
possible that such a thing may happen. All they have to do is find 
amanisaradical. There is no investigation. They have the evidence 
that he took part in the strike. It is quite possible, too, before we 
could help it, that that would happen before he would get his citizen- 
ship, and yet he may have attained leadership in an organization, 
and if he is carrying out the duties of the organization, very often 
he has got to call a strike or at least he has to lock horns with manage- 
ment, and naturally that would brand him as a radical. 

So this act, if not amended, may lead to a serious economic situa- 
tion, because according to the act the only people with any say 
whatsoever are the Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the President of the United States. And, in my honest opinion, none 
of those people is in a position to state definitely what the labor market 
in any certain area of this country is, and there is no one in any better 
position than the representatives of the labor organizations in those 
areas. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Is Dr. Andrew Torrielli here? 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW TORRIELLI, REPRESENTING THE EDITOR 
OF THE SONS OF ITALY MAGAZINE 


Dr. TorrieLtt. My name is Andrew Torrielli, 28 Gay Street, New- 
tonville, Mass. I am here as a representative of the editor of the 
Sons of Italy Magazine of Massachusetts. 

Che main reason I am here, gentlemen, is that I am the son of a 
grateful immigrant. My father in particular wanted me to come. I 
have no sad speech. He asked me just recently to come. All I can tell 
you is what I have known through personal experience in this matter 
of immigration. 

My father came to this country before the turn of the century, and 
throughout his life he has had on his desk a little quotation which I 
would like to read to you. It is a translation, sir, and not too good. 
It is a statement by a psychologist, Angelo Mosso, made at Clark 
University, here in Worcester. 

In 1899 he said: 

It is difficult to foresee what will happen in the future, for in the last 50 years 
the United States has multiplied its wealth five times and tripled its population. 
No doubt neither its wealth nor its population can continue to increase in similar 
measure. Even now the momentum seems continually to be decreasing. But, 
whatever does happen, the now ancient battle cry that America is the asylum 
of the oppressed of the world will ever in the future shine undiminished midst 
the stars of its flag. The faith in the equality of man is too deeply rooted; the 
dignity of labor is too highly respected for those who would combat these senti- 
ments ever to try. 
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I am here, gentlemen, because I think this act is a triumph of those 
who would come. My father, as I say, came before the turn of the 
century. He did very well in this country. He came without a cent 
in his pocket and did very well. In 1921 he had amassed enough to 
sell ever ything he had in this country, take his wife and my brother 
and me back to what he thought was home. I might say that Profes 
sor Handlin and I are old friends; he served on the faculty of Harvard 
University with me at one time. The book which he has written, The 
U prooted, I have one criticism of, and which I have made to him. | 
don’t like the title “The Uprooted.” 

In the case of my father, who went back to Italy, we moved to a 
small northern town from which he had come, wp in the mountains 
of Piedmont, near Turin. I shal! never forget how we got there in 
April and there was still snow on the mountainside. 

I was 9 years old. We were taken up in a carriage to the base of 
the mountain, and my father ran up the side of that mountain to get 
home, he thought. Well, conditions weren’t anywhere near what they 
were in the United States in 1921, in Italy. It took him, even thoug): 
his mother and family lived there, about 1 month to know that he was 
not home. It wasn’t a matter of not having a gas stove or not having 
heat. He just wasn’t home with the people that he longed for. That 
man was an American. 

We stayed about 4 months in northern Italy, and then we moved 
down to the middle of the Riviera. 

One day we were sitting in the public square, and an argument went 
on at the next table, a political argument. There was violence, and 
my father packed us on the boat and had us back in this country within 
2 weeks. He was starting over again—not as an immigrant. That 
man felt he was an American; we were back in this country, and we 
have been here ever since. 

His two sons I hope have behaved as Americans: we have done our 
A ‘my service as such. Wherever I have been, the experiences I hav. 
had in the Army—for a long period of time I was commanding officer 
of the OSS in southern Italy, and in the Balkans—I can say thi 
That no matter how much money was offered to one, no matter Bot 
foolhardy that person was, you couldn’t get them to go over the lines 
and work for us as guerrillas on the other side. There was always 
one question that those people asked. They said: “Will you get me 
into the United States when this war is over?” 

We said “Yes”; that we would; that we would do everything we 
could. You remember these people were known as Joe’s, and we said 
then to these Joe’s: If you go over and you work for the United 
States, you can’t show any better way than risking your life here 
that you are not a Fascist, no matter what you say, and that you didn’t 
intend to be a Fascist; you became one because of necessity, but go 
over and when you come back we will do our best. This war is worth 
fighting for and is for all humanity and all people, with no distinc- 
tion. When it is over, we can get you into the United States. The 
law will let you. 

Well, gentlemen, we can’t, not even under the present law. If this 
law become a fact, we will never get them in. These are people who 
risked their lives, but they were Fascists before that time. They didn’t 
do it for the mercenary reason of money, and not because they were 
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stupid. I know that most of them did it because they thought they 

would help humanity and they thought they would get into this 

country to stay someday. Those people I have known poem 
In my own case, we have dual citizenship. At the time of the 

Ethiopian war I won an award to go to Europe, a fellowship, to go to 

Kurope to study. I went to the State Department and asked about 

arrangements, and they said “Go ahead; there is nothing to stop you. 

I happened to be a Reserve officer at the time and had to get permission 

from the Adjutant General. 

Then he said: 
. 3 You were born in 1912, and that makes you a deserter from the Italian Army 
tains . so far as the Ethiopian war is concerned. Go ahead. But you might never get 
re in * back alive. 

So I never did go. 
se of i I had friends who had come to this country, who went back and 
Oo get > were caught in this affair, and who never did get back. They can’t 

they > get back as immigrants or otherwise. They are going to stay there. 

ough I know Gold Star Mothers, gentlemen, who can’t get into this country. 
e Was > ‘They have a Gold Star Mother in the town of Bianca. I have seen 
aVing ; her. She will never get in because she can’t read or write, and at 
That > her age she never will. 

Fe I am afraid that what we are doing is building a stockade. I re- 
rnoved JR member the stockades built against the Indians. I remember speaking 

> toJdanney, who the chief intelligence officer of the Italian Army when 

went > they were making plans with General Halder, the German chief in- 

. and ©  telligence officer. He had served in the United States. I had not only 

rithin — him but dozens of other high-ranking officers tell me that all they 

That — wanted all along, and I can believe some of it, was an opportunity to 

nd we [Re get into this country, to be friendly with this country and to know 
| = =this country wanted to be friendly with them. 

2 As L say, having been a professor, I would like to say this: this 
| have © man has said it so much better than I, and this is Edmund Burke— 
officer J you remember him from early school books. 

this: 4 In 1774 he said: 
r how : ‘The question with me is not whether you have the right to make people miser- 
» lines i able, but whether it is not to your interest to make them happy. 
lways 


[ think, gentlemen, we should try to make the peoples of the world 
ret me . 


happy. Thank you. 

the Cuamman. Thank you, Dr. Torrielli. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What is your occupation ? 
e said Dr. Torrrent. I am a printer at the present time. I have taught at 
Jnited © Harvard and Fordham University—romance languages. I hold a 
e here : Ph. D. 
didn't a The Cuamman. How old were you when your father went back to 
but go = Italy? 


worth Dr. Torrtectr. Nine. 
istinc- 


Ty The Coarrman. Did you say your father did not stay long, but came 
Phe back with his family ? 

Dr. Torrtesz. That is right. 

[ can report that up in those towns the Communist-Fascist fight was 
going on continually. It was not as we think of it now. With the 
people in 1921 the Communist fight was much an ideology and they 
were discussing it much in the way as—I hesitate to say—the Republi- 
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cans and Democrats discuss issues. But even so, it came to blows. 
What frightened my father, a man who left that country to seek oppor- 
tunity, was that the people settled their arguments with blows. He 
didn’t like it for his sons. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What causes them to come to blows? 

Dr. Torrettt. I think that most of them have that philosophy as 
human beings. They learn to fight only when they don’t have some- 
thing, or when it is taken away from them, or as in the case of most 
of the Italians, “anything is better than the situation which they 
have.” It is the sort of thing that leads them to seek illegal entry 
into this country. It is the attitude they now have and which is re- 
ported to me also from my friends. They say there is no use applying, 
with the quota as it is. They just feel they wouldn’t get there until 
the year 2000, and that they may just as well find somebody they can 
bribe, and get in, in an illegal way. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is that particularly true of any section 
of Italy? 

Dr. Torrretit. My experience is more with central and northern 
Italy. I would think it dominates there for the simple reason they 
have the money to do it; and they do it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are they able to pass in this country as 
good Americans without getting picked up by the immigration 
authorities ? 

Dr. Torrten.t. I can’t say that I know any particular individual, 
but I know of people who have come in on passport visas and just 
never went back. They would like to be naturalized, and they are 
good citizens. They don’t want to go back and therefore are put in 
the position of almost criminals. 

The Cuarmrman. Are they here illegally? 

Dr. Torrrent. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Are there quite a number of those people in the 
country ? 

Dr. Torrrent. I can’t say that. I would say that I know of some 
in Boston. 

The Cuatrman. There are cases where people have come into the 
country on transit visas, and later were granted the status of perma- 
nently admitted aliens by Act of Congress. 

Dr. Torrie. If that is so, I would think we could allow these 
people to come in on a temporary visa and screen them some way. If 
they become acceptable later, why not take them in in the first place. 

The Cuarmman. I think some of them have gone to Canada and 
Cuba and have then come back in. 

Dr. Torrte.ii. There is one thing I would like to say, sir, and that 
is the sons of Italy gather a lot of money and have tried to build and 
have built an orphanage in Casino. I was in Casino after the war. 
One of the items which we gave for it and which brought in a lot of 
money when we were building the orphanage was a vocational and 
training school. We poured money into equipment with the one idea 
that these children would learn a trade which would make them 
acceptable to the United States and we hope that all this money which 
has gone into giving them these trades will make them acceptable 
to the United States. 
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We know they are acceptable because we actually have requests for 
them from Argentina and the South American countries. I think 
they would be good citizens for this country. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Torrretti. Thank you, sir. 
The Cuamman. Is Eugene Clapp here? 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE H. CLAPP, PRESIDENT, PENOBSCOT 
CHEMICAL FIBRE CO. 


Mr. Criapr. I am Eugene H. Clapp, president of the Penobscot 
Chemical Fibre Co., 211 Congress Street, Boston. Our mills are 
located at Great Works, Maine, and we manufacture bleached soda 
and bleached sulfite wood pulp. 

We have a slightly different facet we would like to present, sir, and 
it isset out in a statement I should like to read. 

The Cuamman. You may do so. 

Mr. Crarr. L repeat: My name is Eugene H. Clapp. Iam president 
of the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., located at Great Works, Maine. 
We manufacture bleached soda and bleached sulfite wood pulp, and 
we employ approximately 600 people. 

Normally, the mills in this area would be represented by Governor 
Sherman Adams of New Hampshire, who has been the special repre- 
sentative on Canadian immigration of woodsmen for the pulp and 
paper mills in the Northeast for many years. However, the Governor 
is helping elect the next President of the United States and therefore, 
on such short notice, could not be present. I only received notice my- 
self of this meeting yesterday afternoon about 3:20 p.m. 1 deplore 
the lack of time given to us to prepare testimony on this important 
matter. 

I cannot claim to represent the other pulp and paper manufacturers 
in our area, as time was entirely lacking to contact them and te permit 
them to either submit testimony on their own behalf or to submit 
their ideas to me so that I might have incorporated them into this 
presentation. I might say, sir, that this morning I submitted this 
brief to some of my colleagues at a meeting this morning in the 
Parker House—the Great Northern Paper Co., Eastern Manufacturing 
Co., and the Oxford Paper Co.—and they said they would go along 
with me on this brief. In general, however, I know that we hold 
identical views, and I can assure you that this is a matter of grave 
import to all of us. 

The Labor Department of the Dominion, Government of Canada, 
permits 9,900 (9,000 plus 10 percent) men who are skilled woodsmen 
to leave New Brunswick and Quebec to come into Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and New York States. This practice has been ac- 
cepted and permitted by the United States Department of Labor. 
hese men all are skilled woodsmen, and they come in under bond 
on application to the United States Department of Labor by the 
various companies and individual operators. Without these men, it 
would not be possible to supply the various mills in these States with 
wood for the manufacture of pulp and paper, because there is not a 
— supply of local labor available to cut, saw wp, peel, or drive 
wood. 
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There are various unemployment commissions in the various States, 
and the lumber and pulp mills and individual operators request labor 
from these commissions. If they can supply the labor, O. K., but if 
not, then the Canadians come in, The point is—there is no displace- 
ment of any American labor by any Canadian, because this 1s not 
permitted in any State. 

Even though 9,900 men is the permitted amount, the total number 
runs between 7,000 and 8,000. They come in through the Department 
of Immigration and are here only for a 6-month period, and then 
they must be returned. A continuation of this policy is advised, even 
more strongly, is imperative. These Canadian woodsmen historically 
come into the northeastern areas to cut wood, and without this policy 
the pulp and paper mills in the Northeast would not be able to pro- 
cure a sufficient supply of wood to keep them in operation. A con- 
tinued supply of pulp and paper is a necessity for the United States, 
not only for its economic well-being, but also to supply its defense 
needs. 

I would like to repeat that: That a continued supply of pulp and 
paper is a necessity for the United States, not only for its economic 
well-being but also to supply its defense needs. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Clapp, just what is the problem you see before 
this Commission? Is there anything you would recommend for it to 
do or say in connection with this problem? 

Mr. Ciarp. We hope that the present policy will be continued. Un- 
fortunately, I only received word from Maine yesterday afternoon 
of this meeting. We don’t know exactly what your commission is 
considering and as this is a serious seobhee with us we did want to 
voice it; that is, the necessity for Canadian woodsmen to be able to 
continue to come into the United States into the northeast area because, 
frankly, there just isn’t enough labor there. And we thought we 
should appear before you to present our brief so that in considering 
the entife problem you will notice that there is a problem in this area. 
We think it is imperative that Canadian woodsmen continue to be 
allowed to come into the northeast area to cut wood if we are to supply 
the pulp and paper needs of the United States. . 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is such a migratory supply of labor stable 
enough for your needs? 

Mr, Crarp, It is a stable labor supply. I agree with you that it 
would be nice to settle them on land in New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Maine. We have tried settling them at the mills and it has only met 
with semisuccess. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you mean bringing them in on a perma- 
nent basis? 

Mr. Ciarr. That is right. We have also tried to interest people in 
going back to the land, but as you know, father, most people today are 
interested in getting into the urban areas more than going out to the 
country. We consider that these Canadian woodsmen are a stable 
supply. 

In fact. during the war the Canadians were having a shortage of 
labor for their own industries and they tried to induce these men who 
lived up in this general area to go into Canadian operations, telling 
them that they couldn’t go into the United States where they normally 
had gone for many years, and the men told the Canadian Government 
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they were either going to work in New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine 
or New York, as they had always done, or they weren’t going to work 
anywhere. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. You say most people are interested in mov- 
ing to the urban areas today. Is it not true that there is also a move- 
ment of people out of the cities today, and would it not be better for 
your busmess to encourage a permanent labor supply instead of de- 
pending on migratory labor? 

Mr. Crarr. Except they haven't spread quite that far yet. It is 
true they are moving out ‘of the cities, but still they are moving into 
areas near the cities rather than far up in the areas of northern Maine 
and New Hampshire which is pretty far from the center of popula- 
tion. I don’t think our suggestion is optimum. I think people could 
be encouraged by giving ‘them farm lots in the wooded areas and 
helping them to “build homesteads there, thereby giving them some 
source of income. Maybe some people would then be ‘interested in 
going back on the land. We have tried it and so far haven’t been too 
successful. 

Commissioner Finucane. Do you have any reason to believe that 
this practice of permitting Canadian skilled workmen to come in 
won’t be continued under the new law ¢ 

Mr. Cuarr. No, I don’t, sir. 

Commissioner Finucane. Are you just appearing as a matter of 
recaution ¢ 

Mr. Ciapr. That’s right, because it is an important matter. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know of anything it the act which would 
interfere with your present practice / 

Mr. Crarr. Not that I know of, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce into the record a 
telegram received from Senator John O. Pastore, of Rhode Island, 
addressed to the chairman, which reads as follows: 


\TEMENT SUBMITTED BY Hon. JouHN O. PASTORE, SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
Ruope [sLanp 


(The telegram follows :) 
OcToBER 2, 1952 
Under separate cover I am submitting by mail my views on the immigration 
situation together with a copy of my speech made on this subject in the Senate 
on May 14, 1952, which is part of the Congressional Record. Respectfully request 
that both statements be made part of your hearings in Boston for future 
consideration by the Members of the Commission. 
(Signed) Jonn O. PASTORE, 
United States Senator. 


(he Cuarrman. That will be made part of the record, and the two 
statements that the Senator has requested in his telegram be made part 
of the record will also be inserted at this point when they are received. 

(The two statements Senator John O. Pastore requested be made 
part of the hearings follow :) 

5 Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. I deem it a great pleasure to present a statement for considera- 
tion by this Commission, just as I deem it a great act of statesmanship on the 
President’s part to appoint this Commission. This Commission needed to be 
appointed. The study it is making needs to be made. 

Our immigration and naturalization laws need not only overhauling but 
virtual replacement. The heart of our present immigration system is the national 
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origins quota system. It is a vicious system—bigoted in concept, discriminatory 
in operation, and self-defeating in execution. 

In the course of my discussions of this subject before the Senate early this 
summer, when I joined other Senators in opposing the McCarran-Walter bill, 
I condemned the national origins quota system with all the vehemence and vigor 
at my command. At the time, some of us joined in proposing a plan for pooling 
unused quotas. That would be a means of taking some of the sting out of the 
national origins quota system, It would be compromised. But there is no justiti 
cation for the system itself, in either morality or reason. It is neither logical 
nor American in its application. As long as you are studying the whole subject, 
you should address yourselves, I believe, to the root of the matter, The national 
origins quota system must go. But when we say this system must go, we must 
also have an alternative, a substitute. 

I understand such a substitute was proposed during your hearings in N.w 
York by Senator Lehman. The outlines of that substitute were not drawn with 
finality, but that plan appeals to me as reasonable and sound. 

In place of selecting people for immigration to this country on the basis of their 
birth with this intolerable discrimination against people from Southern and 
Eastern Burope, why not select people on the basis of their individual worth? 

Let us, indeed, have some kind of numerical limit, which could be adjusted 
from time to time to keep pace with our growth in population. I think that we 
can easily absorb 350,000 immigrants annually with great profit to ourselves. At 
the same time, it would provide leadership to other countries which can absorb 
immigration, and thus provide a haven for the homeless and the needy in Italy, 
Greece, the Netherlands and elsewhere in Europe. 

My idea would be to divide up the total amount of immigration that we permit 
among various categories. A certain percentage of the total would be for rela 
tives of citizens or legally resident aliens. Another percentage would be for 
refugees from religious or political .persecution. A third percentage would be 
reserved for hardship cases from countries where there is economic distress 
or surplus population. A fourth percentage should be reserved and made subject 
to the discretion of those in charge of our foreign policy, so that we can provide 
haven for a certain number of people from countries where an emergency need 
develops. This should be an extremely flexible percentage, as the entire system 
should be, to some degree, flexible. 

I also feel that a final percentage should be left for “new seed” immigrants, 
from whatever country, who are worthy and deserving on the basis of their 
character and quality. 

Of course it will be necessary to establish administrative machinery to clear all 
these immigrants, and to make sure that those admitted fall within the categories 
for which provision is made. 

I do not pretend that this is a simple matter. It needs to be studied and worked 
out in detail. The Commission could make a tremendous contribution by work- 
ing out the details of such a plan. I trust and hope that it will. 

I can think of no more important and vital public service, both for the sake 
of our foreign policy and our relations with other countries, and for the sake 
of our own national integrity and national needs. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joun O. Pasrore, 


United States Senator 
October 2, 1952. 


IMMIGRATION 


Speech of Hon. John O. Pastore, of Rhode Island, in the Senate of the United 
States, Wednesday, May 14, 1952 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, and nationality, and for other purposes. 

Mr. Pasrore. Mr. President, Congress has long reeognized that the United 
States, in order to combat the forces of international communism, must adopt 
a twofold program: first, the build-up of internal American strength to the 
limits of our capacity; and, second, the encouragement of all peoples to join 
with us in opposition to Soviet domination. Through the revision of our laws 
governing immigration and citizenship, we are presented with a rare‘opportu- 
nity to push forward to these essential objectives. We have the opportunity, 
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by correcting many existing defects in our laws, to cement the unity of the 
American people and to enlist the support of foreign-born persons who would be 
among the most stalwart defenders of the American way of life. We have the 
opportunity, by rejecting all proposals which are in violation of our democratic 
traditions, to demonstrate to all the world that we practice the principles of 
justice and fair play which we preach. 

" J rise to speak against S. 2550, the bill presently under discussion, because 
T sincerely believe that this bill, in spite of the good intentions on the part of 
its sponsors, fails to do the job that must be done. Instead of responding to the 
need for modification or elimination of those present provisions of the law which 
have created so much hardship for American citizens and which have so dis- 
turbed our friends in other countries, the pending legislation, with only limited 
exceptions, actually perpetuates numerous existing recognized inequities. Con- 
trary to public demand, which I myself have experienced, S. 2550 proposes 
unprecedented new restrictions which tend to infringe upon cherished American 
rights and plays directly into the hands of Soviet propagandists. In making 
this assertion, I guarantee to the opposition that I am just as sincere and just 
as patriotic as they are in making their allegations. 

This bill, in the guise of codification, makes many dangerous and unreason- 
able changes in existing laws controlling immigration, deportation, and nation- 
alities. As four dissenting members of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
have already stated: 

“The bill would inject new racial discriminations into our law, establish many 
new vague, and highly abusable requirements for admission, impede the ad- 
mission of refugees from totalitarian oppression, incorporate into law vague 
standards for deportation and denaturalization, and would deprive persons 
within our borders of fundamental judicial protections.” 

I have no desire within the course of a single address to discuss in detail the 
many provisions which would have such an effect. This would be an impossible 
task becanse of the complexities of this bill. Therefore, I shall limit my remarks 
to the general question of immigration and specifically to the problem of the 
national origins quota system. This is a problem which has vexed our people 
and our Congress for a long time. It has been resented by many persons who 
spring from certain stocks because of its discriminatory nature. All that this 
bill does is readopt and reaffirm that inequity and that injustice, and if the bill 
is ultimately passed by the Congress and signed by the President of the United 
States, it will have the effect for a long time to come of perpetuating an injustice 
and a wrong which I feel now is the time and here is the place to rectify once and 
for all. And I might add that in the light of America’s role of world leader- 
ship, this bill is economically unsound, politically unrealistic, and morally inde- 
fensible. 

If we are to view the present position of the United States in accordance with 
unbiased historical judgments, we must recognize that our rapid rise to world 
power during the past 175 years has been based upon an increase in population 
from 4,000,000 to over 150,000,000 people. Without question, that tremendous 

rowth was largely the result of immigration; except for those few remaining 
full-blooded American Indians, we are all either immigrants ourselves or the 
descendants of immigrants of another generation. Traditionally, one of the 
firmest foundations of our national strength has been the admission and the 
Americanizing of freedom-loving individuals from all corners of the globe. 

The story is not new. It goes back to 100 years prior to 1920 when racists and 
scaremongers in this country urged that the frontiers for American expansion 
had closed and that this Nation should restrict the entry of all immigrants, or, 
at least, certain types of immigrants. In the beginning these pressures were 
exerted and directed against the Irish and the Germans, and in later years 
these same sentiments were turned against newcomers from Asia and from 
southern, central, and eastern Europe. It is a tribute to the wisdom of our 
ancestors that, for so many decades, they saw through the arguments for limited 
mmigration, and deliberately induced the settlement in this country of refugees 
from the Old World. 

Need I say that the contributions of these immigrants to our national economy, 
n terms of manpower, of productive capacity, and of our high standard of living, 
must be calculated in the billions of dollars. The invaluable services rendered 
by men such as Carnegie, Einstein, and Enrico Fermi are familiar to us all, and 
the exploits of their lesser known compatriots are similarly meritorious. And 
where would our victories in wars have been if it had not been for the sons 

the immigrants who wore the khaki and the blue? What a coincidence it 
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is that the wealthiest States in the Union are those where populations include 
the largest percentage of foreign born. Or are we going to argue now that im 
migration did not assist ih stimulating American expansion to the great heights 
that it has now achieved. 

Of course, we must have limits to our immigration quotas. But let us recog 
nize the fact that these limits must be reasonable, that they must be wise, that 
they must be just, and that they must be fair. The proposed legislation, on the 
other hand, ignoring these elementary political and economic truths, is based 
upon the premise that immigration is a liability rather than an asset to the 
United States. 

In 1924, at a time when antialien feeling was at its greatest, Congress adopted 
a general immigration law which drastically curtailed the admission to our 
shores of persons born in other parts ef the world, Instead of reconsidering the 
reasons for such restrictions, this bill blindly would perpetuate the low maxi 
mum limit and even lower actual rate of immigration in force under the 1924 
statute. I am realistic enough to know that in order to avoid an out-and-out 
dislocation of our economy, We must have restricted immigration. There must 
be a reasonable ceiling upon the number of admissions each year in order that 
those who come can be comfortably and conveniently absorbed in our way of life. 

gut, with equal force, I must contend that the operation of the 1924 law has 
always been inequitable and is today entirely inconsistent with the best in 
terests of the United States. The sum total of the bill, S. 2550, is to perpetuate 
that inequity, and its adoption would be a masterpiece of folly. 

Since 1929, for example, the annual quota of every nationality has been fixed 
at a number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in the continental United'States in 1920 having that national origin bears to { 
total white population of the United States on the same date. In other words, 
by the Immigration Act of 1924, Congress fixed the figure of 150,000 as an a) 
proximation of the number of immigrants whom this country could readil 
absorb and whose presence would serve the national interest. When the fo 
mula set forth in the law is applied, however, more than 65,000 quota iim 
bers are assigned to Great Britain and North Ireland, where there is little pres- 
sure on the part of the natives to come to America; while correspondingly few 
quota numbers are assigned to those nations whose inhabitants have the great 
est incentive to emigrate; thus presenting a situation that out of the 150,000 
allowed to come, nearly 126,000 quota numbers are alottéd to 12 northern and 
western European countries, and searcely 25,000 to 18 southern and eastern 
European countries. 

Because of this situation, which I call international gerrymandering, a 1: 
portion of the authorized quotas has never been used. As a matter of fact, 
during the 27 years the national origins system has been in effect, only 44 per 
cent of the possible quota immigrants actually have been admitted into this 
country. Such conditions have prevented many individuals anxious to gain 
admission into the United States from so doing and have deprived this cow 
try of many persons who could have made material contributions to our wi 
power potential, productive capacity, and varied culture. 

It is time, therefore, that we faced up to the truth that the Immigration A 
1924, in terms of its announced purposes, has proved to be wholly inadequat: 
Instead of allowing immigration up to 150,000 persons annually, the (ei 
thought to be appropriate, in practical operation the law has reduced the num 
ber of persons entering the United States for permanent residence far below 
that total to a point which, in many instances, is very much below the intended 
mark. 

Section 201 (a) of S. 2550 substitutes a mechanically simplified formula 
the one now in existence, by providing that each quota be one-sixth of 1 percent 
of the number of inhabitants in the continental United States in 1920 attrib 
utable by national origin to that quota area. This in effect does not change the 
situation as it now exists, a fact which is attested to in the majority report of 
the committee. 

This is my chief criticism of this bill. If we are to codify our immigrat 
statutes, it seems to me that the first order of business should be a correctio! 
of such a glaring inconsistency with the objectives of the earlier act, and the 
elimination of arbitrary and discriminatory barriers set up against cer(ail 
people. 

I am proud to state that the legislature of my own State recognized 
inequity and injustice, and, by a formal memorial resolution to Congress, | 
recommended that any comprehensive immigration legislation adopted ai 
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time include a provision making the unused quota numbers in any fiscal year 
available during the following fiscal year to immigrants, in order of priority, 
who are native to countries whose quotas are oversubscribed. 

Mr. HumpHrey. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield at 
this point? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield, 

Mr. HumpuHrey. As I gather, what the Senator is now suggesting is that when 
we write a new immigration law, which has for its purpose the recodification 
of existing immigration laws and the modernization of immigration standards, 
one essential fact ought to be considered. namely, bringing up to date the popu- 
lation statistics under which immigration quotas are to be established; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. That is the right way and the democratic 
way, let the chips fall where they may. I am not saying that it is going to 
assist any particular nation materially, but it strikes me as being a democratic 
process. If we are going to modernize our immigration and nationality laws, 
then let us modernize them in a truly democratic fashion. Let us bring them 
up to date. How can we say we are modernizing if we continue to use quotas 
which are predicated upon a census taken in 1920, when, as a matter of fact, 
a census of the United States was taken in 1950? If we are going to modernize, 
then let us modernize. 

Mr. Humpurey. If one is seeking to modernize, I think it would be well 
to ask, What is the magic in the year 1920? There was a census in 1930 and a 
census in 1940. The most recent census was in 1950. I think it is fair to 
say that the base year of 1920 was used because that base was discriminatory 
upon certain areas of population and certain nationality groups, and placed a 
preference in terms of quota numbers upon northern European countries, quotas 
that were unused. Is not that true. 

Mr. Pasrore. More than that, it was absolutely unrealistic for the reason 
that the 1920 census was based upon a pattern which took into consideration 
what had happened for perhaps a decade or a generation before that time, and 
did not take into account the changing times. 

Certain people who had come to this country in large numbers up to the year 
1920 were not affected, because they had been here for a long time. It did not 
apply to certain peoples of Europe who came in in large numbers until 1920. I 
say the 1920 census is being maintained in this bill deliberately in order to per- 
petuate that inequality, inequity, and injustice. 

Mr. HumpHrey. So it is fair to say that this bill is not a modernization 
of the immigration law. What it amounts to is standardization of a formula 
arrived at in 1920, based on the 1920 census, and a perpetuation of inequities 
and discriminatory features which were then in the law, and which have been 
so sharply criticized for the past 30 years. 

Mr. Pastore. That, in fact, is the theme of my remarks. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ask the Senator if he does not agree with me that 

we proposed to do two things. In the first place, we propose to base population 
figures on the census of 1950, instead of the census of 1920, and to include all 
inhabitants and residents of this country. That is one thing. Of course, that 
would mean that instead of 154,000 persons being eligible for entry under the 
quota system, the figure would be somewhat larger, namely, from 220,000 to 
230,000. That is the only change so far as numbers are concerned. 
We go one step further, which I think is of very great interest to the country. 
foday, as the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island has pointed out, there 
ure approximately 66,000 places allotted to Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
about 26,000 allotted to Southern Ireland, and a certain number allotted to 
Gi rmany. But of the 66,000 which have been allotted to Great Britain and 
\orthern Ireland, only approximtely 21,000 were used last year. The other 
10,000 or more quota numbers have gone to waste. We do not propose to cut 
down the quota numbers assigned to Great Britain and Ireland. That figure 
Will remain at approximately 65,000 or 66,000. It may go up somewhat if the 
British population has increased in the past 30 years. However the change will 
t be substantial, and certainly there will be no diminution. 

rhe only thing we propose is to take the unused quota numbers for Great 
Britain and Ireland, the differences between 21,000 quota numbers, which have 
actually been used, and 66,000, which were allotted to them, and place them in a 
pool, together with unused quota numbers for other nationalities, and permit 
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those quota number to be used under the formula set forth in the bill. In that 
way, they will be of some use to people coming from overpopulated countries, 
which include Italy and Greece, as well as the German refugees who do not 
qualify under the German quota, but who still are a serious economic problem 
so far as Germany is concerned. Those are the only changes we propose to 
inake. It seems to me that that is a completely reasonable and fair proposal. 

Mr. Pastore. Lest anyone get the wrong impression, this is not a formula 
for taking away. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Pasrore. In other words, we are not saying to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland that we are reducing their quota. At this point I desire to make a little 
correction. I think the distinguished Senator from New York made a slip of 
the tongue. The quota for Southern Ireland, or Eire, is 17,853. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I stand corrected. I thought it was somewhat higher. 

Mr. Pastore. Our bill is not a process or formula for taking away. We are 
not saying to Great Britain and Ireland, “You have had the privilege of sending 
us, if you cared to do so, 25,000 or 26,000 immigrants annually, and, because you 
have not done so for the past 10 years, we are going to cut you down to 15,000.” 
In the Humphrey-Lehman bill we are merely saying, “You still have the authority 
to utilize quota numbers up to the maximum, but if in any year you do not do 
so, If you do not feel that you can accept our invitation, let us hand that invitation 
over to some other poor souls who really want to come to American, make their 
homes here, and contribute to our way of life.” In short, it is not a process of 
taking away. It is a process of utilizing quota numbers up to 150,000. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am grateful to the Senator from Rhode Island for emphasizing 
and clarifying that point, which is very important. 

Mr. Pastore. During the hearings before the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
presentatives from a host of American religious, civic, and social organizations 
vave their support to this proposal. In my opinion, adoption of the suggestion, 
without tampering with the total number of authorized admissions, would go far 
in correcting one of the most serious shortcomings of our present quota system. 
In other words—and I am not willing to accept this as a fact—even if we go so 
far as to admit that we cannot absorb more than 150,000 immigrants annually, we 
should, at least, in order to remove the barriers of discrimination, base our 
formula on the census of our population in 1950 and not that of 1920. If we are 
in fact trying to modernize and bring our law up to date, then why use the census 
of 1920 and not the census of 1950, which is a more realistic and democratic ap- 
proach to this problem? 

As long as it is recognized that immigration is desirable, even though it must 
be circumscribed, then it also seems wholly logical that we should not prevent 
the full utilization of authorized quotas through abuse of administrative pro 
cedures. Section 201 (c) of this bill, conforming to present law, limits the 
monthly issuance of quota visas to 10 percent of the total annual quota. Re- 
alistically, this means that at the end of the year there is a tragic waste of quota 
numbers which otherwise could have been used. If we must have a limitation 
as to the number that can be processed monthly for entry, then in all fairness 
the monthly limitation should be raised to 20 percent, with no restriction in the 
jast 2 months of the year, so that each quota can be fully utilized. 

I may say, as an aside, that it strikes me that Senate bill 2550 is built up in an 
atmosphere and spirit of hostility and rancor. It seems to be a spite piece of 
legislation more than anything else. It seems to be intended to close the door 
in the faces of people, rather than to welcome people to come here and become 
a part of our American way of life, and make a contribution to peace in the 
world. 

Mr. Humprrey. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. Humpurey. I had hoped that the Senator would make reference to the fact 
that not only does Senate bill 2550 seek to close the door upon those who desire 
entrance into this land of freedom, but in the calculation of population it does 
not count native American Indians. It not only closes the door to the people who 
want to come in, but it refuses to count the truly native-horn people of this 
country, the American Indians, as a basis for caleulating population for immi- 
gration purposes. If anyone can offer any justification for such a theory, I 
should like to hear it. 

Mr. Pastore. Let us make a comparison. Take the ratio which the eligible 
number of any race who come into the United States bears to the figure 150,000, 
and set that against the entire population, based upon the census of 1920, with 
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respect to the same racial strains which wore the American uniform in World 
War II, and see if the comparison is a good one. I challenge any Member of 
the Senate to make such a comparison. Take the numbers of the racial strains 
which we are saying are not good enough to be admitted, are not equal to our 
citizenship, but are second-class people, and compare them with the sons of the 
immigrants who came from the same stock, who wore the American uniform, 
and see what a great deflection we would actually have by comparison. it is 
easy enough to ask American boys of those racial strains to wear the uniform 
of this country, to defend the country in war, and to fight for peace; but when 
it comes to recognizing those races in iiamigration, we say that they are not 
eood enough, that there are other people who are a little better than they are. 

Mr. HumpuHrReY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. Humpurey. The Senator has given most moving and dramatic evidence of 
the discriminatory features of the McCarran bill. It is up to the proponents of 
that bill to justify its equity and its morality. It is a strange thing to note that 
the proponents of the bill are singularly silent, because the more they talk about 
this miserable bill the fewer supporters there will be for it. 

Let us refer to another thing. I ask the Senator from Rhode Island if it is 
not true that the McCarran bill provides for no pooling of unused quotas. 

Mr. Pastore. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HumMpnHReY. There is no pooling of unused quotas. 

Mr. Pasrore. The Senator is correct. All the McCarran bill does is to con- 
tinue, reaffirm, restate, and perpetuate a Wrong which should have been cor- 
rected a long time ago. 

Mr. Humpureey. Is it not true that the McCarran bill also provides that those 
who have come in as displaced persons or refugees, many of them from the Baltic 
countries, many of them refugees from Poland and other countries behind the 
iron curtain, will be charged up to the quotas of those countries, so that it will 
perhaps be the year 2000 before any immigrants can come in from those wonder- 
ful countries which are now under the heel of Soviet totalitarianism? 

Mr. Pastore, Certain quotas have been mortgaged to the extent of 50 percent. 
In other words, if 1,000 came in in the year 1949, from a country from which 
only 100 can migrate annually to the United States, the figure of 1,000 is spread 
over a number of years, to the tune of 50 a year. As a result, in some Cases it 
would be necessary to go much beyond the year 2000 before it would be possible 
to pay off the mortgage, so to speak. 

Mr. HumMpuHrey. In other words, the Displaced Persons Act, which was passed 
by Congress by an overwhelining majority, is now supposed to be spread out 
over the years and come under the immigration quotas at least by 50 percent ? 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Humpurey. I should like to inquire what would happen if the bill which 
is sponsored by the Senator from New York (Mr. Lehman), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), myself, and many other Senators, which provides 
for the pooling of unused quotas should be enacted? It is not correct to say 
that it would permit the entry of political and religious persecutees, who have 
been driven from their homes by dictators and others who deny religious an@ 
political freedom ? 

Mr. Pastore. Yes; up to 25 percent of the unused quota. 

Mr. Humpnrrey. Then there would also be a category for men of special ability, 
men of scientific knowledge, literary quality, and learning. A percentage of them 
could come into the United States out of the pooled unused quotas. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Pastore. Again up to 25 percent. 

Mr. Humpnrey. A third category would be relatives of citizens, such as 
parents, brothers, sisters, and cousins. Is that up to 25 percent also? 

Mr. PasrorE. Yes, 

Mr. Humpurey. Then there is the final category, one of special selection, 
or what could be called new seed immigztion, which consists merely of good folk 
who can qualify. 

Mr. Pastor. Yes; again up to 25 percent. 

Mr. Humpurey. The fact is that the McCarran bill makes no provision what- 
ever for these particular groups to come into this country under any type of 
pooling arrangement of unused quotas. 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. Not only that, but the McCarran bill goes so 
far as to limit the number that can be processed each month, which cannot be 
more than 10 percent. There would be inserted in the law a long selective system 
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on immigration, which would mean more investigations and more administrative 
work. A consul would be up against it if he were to make a mistake. Anyone 
who reads the law can be charged with its electricity. It is a law which seeks 
to discourage immigration, and not to encourage it. 

Mr. Humpuerey. That is correct. 

Mr. Pastore. It does not connote a friendly atmosphere at all. A consul in 
processing cases will naturally have to be very careful. He will have to make 
up the proper categories. The Attorney General will have to designate the 
priorities that can come into the country. Therefore, administratively, it will be 
utterly impossible to utilize the maximum figure, because it is not possible to 
process all these cases on the basis of 10 percent each month. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is not a fact that the bill goes so far as to provide that the 
quotas are limited to 10 percent a month, and that if the 10 percent is not used 
in a particular month it is not possible to carry forward the unused part to any 
month in the same year? 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. HumpuHrey. In other words, if 7 percent is used in the month of January 
it is not possible to carry forward the other 3 percent to February, March, or 
April in the same year? 

Mr. Pastore. Not more than 10 percent in any one month. 

Mr. Humpurey. Is it not correct to say that there are times when sailings are 
limited, and that there are times when individuals, according to the history of 
immigration, simply do not apply. It is one of the facts of immigration statis. 
tics. Therefore, a large number of possibilities for visas are lost for purposes 
of immigration merely because no one applies. 

Mr. Pastore. That is precisely correct. 

Mr. Humpurey. I should like to have the Senator from Rhode Island press 
the point, when we get around to it, and when we can find someone who will 
defend the bill, if anyone can be found to defend it——— 

Mr. Pastore. Or to explain it. 

Mr. Humpurey. Or to explain it. I should like to have the Senator from 
Rhode Island find out why the proponents of the bill have refused to count 
the American Indians in the census. I should like to have him find out why 
they established 1920 as the population year. They are unwilling to establish 
1920 for the purpose of grants-in-aid to States. If we are to use 1920 for im- 
migration purposes, perhaps we should use the same year for the distribution 
of Federal gifts to the States. 

Mr. Pastore. Or for the purpose of inductions into the United States Army. 

Mr. Humpurey. Yes. Perhaps even for allocating Representatives, or for 
purposes incident to other aspects of our Government. 

Then I should like to have the Senator from Rhode Island press upon the pro- 
ponents of the bill the question of what justification they have for a continuation 
of the discriminatory policies of the 1920 act on the basis of quotas which refer 
to particular countries. I should like to have the Senator from Rhode Island 
ask the proponents of the bill whether it is fair and equitable to the people of 
South and Southeast Europe. 

Mr. Pastore. I am covering that point in my statement. 

Mr. President, a moment ago I was about to state that the modification from 
10 percent to 20 percent a month is especially necessary because of the com 
plicated system of quota preferences and priorities proposed by section 203 (a), 
with which I have no quarrel, but which will in processing entail further ad- 
ministrative delays. 

While on the subject of authorized quota admissions, I wish finally to sugzest 
that the Senate consider two other proposals for making the regulations more 
responsive to national needs. First, I believe we should repeal the mortcage 
on future quotas created by the admission of immigrants under the Amended 
Displaced Persons Act. In many cases, countries with oversubscribed quotas 
have had these lists reduced by one-half beyond the year 2000 A. D. Second we 
should, in view of our increased population since 1920, raise the maximum limit 
of 150,000 upon immigration to a reasonably higher figure. 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield at this 
point for a question? 
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The Presmpine Orricer (Mr. Humpurey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. Pastore. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. Dovetas. Do I correctly understand that the committee bill provides 
that the total number of immigrants to be admitted in any one year shall be 
equivalent to one-sixth of 1 percent of the population of the United States in 
1920, minus the Negro population? 

Mr. Pastore. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Dovetas. Therefore, under the provisions of the pending bill, the figure 
is to be one-sixth of 1 percent of approximately 94,000,000 people, and therefore 
would amount to only approximately 154,000 a year. Am I correct as to that? 

Mr. Pastore. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Doveras. Of that figure, as I understand, 65,000 are pledged to the British 
quota? 

Mr. Pastore. Yes. 

Mr. Doveras. Whereas in practice the British never take more than one-third 
of that quota, so the unused portion of the British quota amounts to approxi- 
mately 44,000 a year. 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Dovetas. Am I further correct in my impression of the 25,000 which are 
pledged to Germany, the ethnic Germans—that is, people of German racial 
stock, but born outside of Germany—cannot come in under the German quota? 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Dovetas. As a matter of fact, even the German quota has not been used 
in past years. 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Dovetas. The Irish quota, now, is not used. 

Mr, Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Dovetas. So that while the pending bill would theoretically permit 154,000 
people to come into the United States not more than 100,000 a year at the outside 
would come in; and the number in all probability would be still less. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. Pastore. I think about 47 percent of the entire available number has 
been used up over a period of several years. 

Mr. Doveras. Of course, that includes the period of depression, when we 
applied the test that, if a man were likely to become a public charge he would 
not be admitted, but even if it were used to the full, fewer than 100,000 could 
enter the country. 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Doveras. Whereas the proposal which the very able Senator from Rhode 
Island makes is that we should take one-sixth of one percent of the total 
population in 1951, which would be approximately 250,000, is is not? 

Mr. Pastore. Perhaps not that much, but about 230,000. 

Mr. Dove.as. And that if certain countries did not use their specific quotas, 
the quotas would then be pooled and would be distributed among the people 
seeking admission, according to certain standards, such as a certain percentage 
for those who had close relatives who are already in the United States. 

Mr. Pastore. First, persecutees, then skilled workers, then relatives, and 
then the general file of immigrants. 

Mr. Douetas. So that we would obtain the cream of the potential groups 
trying to get into our country. 

Mr. Pasrore. That is correct. 

Mr. Douetas. And also those whose circumstances commanded our sympathy. 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct—our sympathy and our needs. 

Mr. Dovatas. I thank the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McManon. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr, Pastore. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McManon. The observations of the Senator from Illinois and the answers 
of the Senator from Rhode Island add up to the fact that the bill as reported 
by the committee, is a startling instance of legislation based on racism. That is 
about what it amounts to, is it not? 

Mr. Pastore. And nothing short of that. As a matter of fact, we know what 
the historical background for the use of the 1920 census was. We know how 
the idea was born. We know that at that time there was in this country a 
strong anti-immigration feeling. The process was used which would cut down 
the figure and which would favor certain groups as against others. But history 
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has changed that situation. We woke up to find out, in this day and age, that 
the people whom we tried to exclude were the ones who gave us the sons who 
helped us win the war. 

Mr. McMaunon. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. : 

Mr. McManon. Is it not true that in the case of the countries about whic 
the Senator is speaking, which have become terribly overcrowded, we have been 
stifling the hope that a few of them at least might move on to the Promised 
Land? Is it not also true that by our example we have been discouraging othe 
nations, instead of encouraging them to take more people from overpopulated 
and overcrowded countries? 

Mr. Pasrorre. That is one of the big points involved in this proposed immigr: 
tion legislation. Today we cannot deny the fact that America has assumed 
world leadership in every field of endeavor. We must recognize the fact that, 
if we are to avoid war in the future, one of the serious problems to be dealt with 
is what to do about overpopulation in certain countries. 

In the past, what has happened when they have bulged to the seams? When 
their seams split, we had Mussolini, who tried to expand into Ethiopia; we had 
another dictator who tried to take more land in order to find a place in which 
his people might settle. Now, after all, if we are to discourage that sort of thing 
in the world, we must recognize the fact that countries, which are overpopulated 
must find places to which their surplus population may go. I know we cannot 
pass an immigration law which would settle this problem for all the peoples of 
the world. We could not absorb them in America. No one is saying we should 
raise the number 150,000 to an astronomical figure. We are only saying there 
should be a proper proportion, a reasonable increase. But in doing that, let us 
build up such a psychological condition as will convince other nations of the 
world that we are on the right side of this problem, and to encourage, say, 
New Zealand, Canada, Australia, and Brazil to take more and more of the 
people of depressed and overpopulated areas. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator vield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There can be no question about the correctness and accuracy 
of what the Senator from Rhode Island has said. We are discriminating against 
people whose countries confront serious problems, peoples who would make goo! 
citizens, peoples whose forebears and whose brothers and sisters have come to 
this country from Italy, Greece, and other countries, and who have demonstrated 
that they are good citizen material. 

I wonder whether the Senator’s mind will go back with me for a moment to 
realize what we are doing. On the one hand, we say we do not want Italians 
to be admitted to this country in large numbers, or that we do not want the 
people from Greece, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and other countries, because 
of the impact we feel they would cause upon our economy. On the other hand, 
we are bringing into this country scores of thousands of people from Mexico as 
contract laborers; we are making all sorts 01 concessions to the Mexican Gov 
ernment, in order that Mexican contract labor may be allowed to enter our 
country, to compete with our people. 

Furthermore, as we know, and as testimony before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which Iam a member, has demonstrated, last venr 
and the number probably will be larger this year—between 600,000 and 750,000 
so-called wetbacks came across the river from Mexico into the United States 
We are doing nothing of any substantial moment to control that situation: 
indeed, we have cut down, or have proposed to cut down, even the appropriations 
designated to control it. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douglas] submitted to the bill having to do 
with the importation of Mexican labor an amendment which would have given 
power to punish Americans who used wetbacks, knowing that they were illeal 
immigrants and that they were competing disastrously with our own labor, not 
only on the Mexican border but as far north as Detroit and Cleveland, and eve! 
Minneapolis, if I may say so. Yet we quibble and refuse to permit even a reason 
able nuinber of people from certain countries, who could come to the United 
States as legal immigrants, and who could, as de their fellows from other coun 
tries, immediately take an active and prominent and constructive and useiu! 
part in our economy. 

it is not only discrimination, it is stupid discrimination. It is discrimination 
which, on the one hand, satisfies some of the basis of racial considerations, but 
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which, on the other hand, seriously harms our economy. It simply does not make 
sense to me. 

Mr. Pastore. The Senator from New York will forgive me if I resent the im- 
plications and the effect of the use of the quota system proposed by the McCarran 
pill. After all, I think I have the best mother any man in this world ever had. 
I had the best father any inan in this world ever had, who, I may say, died when 
I was but 8 years of age. Both my parents were born on the other side of the 
water, and I think they were as good as the parents of any other person in the 
world. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I agree. 

Mr. Pastore. They were as good as the parents of any Member of the Sen- 
ate. I resent such a proposed law as this. li I seem to feel strongly on this 
subject, there is a reason for it. So long as I have breath in my body, and a 
voice, I] shall rise to resist it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I may say that is ex- 
actly the reason for the action of the Senator from Illinois, the Senator from 
Connecticut, the Senator from Minnesota, and myself, together with the Senator 
from Rhode Island, in introducing the proposed substitute bill. We join the 
Senator from Rhode Island in deep resentment at what is happening. I am glad 
to see the Senator aroused and to hear him express his opinion so forcefully. 

Mr. McManon. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. McManown. This is my last interruption of the Senator irom Rhode Island. 
He struck a note with reference to morality. This Nation has the greatest 
aggregation of power on the face of the earth. We like to say that we possess 
moral power as well as physical power. Unless the United States gives moral 
leadership to its physical power, physical power will not long remain in America. 
It is in conerete ways that we can give expression to the moral purpose which 
I hope and pray we have. I do not concede that the proposed legislation which 
is presented to us is a moral proposal worthy of the greatest nation in the world, 
because it is the embodiment of the doctrine of racism which, if embraced by this 
country will and can do nothing else but destroy it. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, I regret the fact that the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut was not on the floor at the time the chairman of the com- 
mittee was speaking about the bill. One would receive the impression that 
anyone who dared to disagree with the bill was allied with the Pinks and the 
Reds. That is the impression the proponents of the bill are trying to create. 
Those of us who have hearts and fibers in our bodies can be just as good and 
patriotic as they are. I do not pretend that I am any more American or any 
more patriotic than is any other Member of the Senate, but certainly I think 
lam just as American and just as patriotic as any of them. e 

Mr. McManon. I will say to the Senator that I have no doubt about that; 
but I have long ceased to worry about the application of standards of patriotism 
as they are laid down by Members of this body or, for that matter, by the general 
public, because, as the Senator knows, such has become the fashion that if he, 
for instance, or I disagree with someone else, more than likely it will be said, 
“You are thinking impure and subversive thoughts.” The growing tendency 
in America to think that if one has not four buttons or three buttons on his 
coat when everyone else has, there is something wrong is one of the dangers 
confronting us in this country. There are some who want a certain uniformity 
of thinking; they want to govern our thinking. We see evidence cf that more 
and more. So I am not particularly disturbed about being called—I do not 
know what the name was—"“pink” or “friendly with subversives.” 

Mr. Pasrore. The argument was made that the Daily Worker was opposed 
to the proposed legislation. I may say to my good friend from Connecticut 
that I care little for the Daily Worker: I have no use for it or for the philosophy 
it preaches; but I cannot begin to love the Devil because a Communist hates 
him. I hate him, too. T do not care who is for or against the bill. But, cer- 
tainly, because I am against it, it does not prove that I am a fellow traveler. 1 
dare anyone to stand up and say that I am. 

Mr. President, at this point let me say that S. 2559 wholly ignores the Presi- 
(dent’s recent recommendation calling for the admission of more Earopean refu 
gees. This recommendation is aimed to meet an emergency situation created 
by overpopulation in certain parts of Europe and by the flight and expulsion of 
people from the oppressed countries of Eastern Europe. 
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The President emphasized, and I agree with him, that this problem affects tle 
peace and security of the free world. In keeping with our long-established hu- 
manitarian traditions and also as a safeguard against the infiltration of co)- 
inunism in the western and southern European nations, it is imperative that 
emergency legislation carrying out the President’s program should go hand 
in hand with any permanent immigration bill enacted at this session. 

Under the President’s program we would admit 300,000 additional nonquota 
immigrants over a 3-year period. They would include 117,000 Germans who fled 
from behind the iron curtain to escape the brutal policies of Soviet tyranny ; 
117,000 Italians from Italy and Trieste, to alleviate the overpopulation and ref- 
ugee problems to some extent; 22,500 persons from the Netherlands; 22,500 
Greeks ; and 21,000 other refugees from communism. 

If S. 2550 did no more than continue existing laws which virtually choke off 
the stream of immigrants to our shores, I would urge that it be rejected. 1 have 
no desire to lend my name to the reaflirmation of a formula which I feel is dis- 
credited. For, despite the claims of its sponsors, the bill which we have before 
us is not an innocent codification of legislation which Congress has already ap- 
proved. Quite on the contrary, this bill proposes a host of unprecedented new 
restrictions which, without rhyme or reason, would bar deserving and useful 
immigrants from this country. In the interest of national security, I feel com 
pelled to register my strenuous objections to any such provisions. 

Mr. Dovetas, Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield to the distinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. Dovctas. Is it not true that the fear is sometimes expressed that if we 
make the immigration provisions too liberal, then in a period of business depres- 
sion when Americans are losing their jobs, immigrants will be brought into this 
country? That fear is held; but is it not also true that under provisions of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill it is possible for immigration officials abroad to deny 
visas to persons who “are likely to become public charges” and that, therefore, 
in periods of depression it will not be neccessary to have the full 250,000 persons 
admitted into the United States? Instead the number may be regulated accord 
ing to economic need and demand? 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Doveias. That method was used in the 1930's, when the possibility of an 
alien hecoming a public charge was used as an argument to shut off immigration 
from Europe. 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. Dove.as. Therefore, the bill which the Senator is sponsoring is not de- 
signed to flood the American labor market. It would permit 250,000 persons to 
come into this country in a period of full employment. But if we were so un- 
fortunate as to have a large volume of unemployment then the test of whether 
a person is likely to become a public charge could be applied, and by admin- 
istrative regulations the total number of immigrants could be reduced. This was 
done in the 1930's and it can be done again. 

Mr. Pastore. When one becomes a Member of the Senate the first lesson he 
learns it that he can speak only for himseif. I am willing to venture tha asser- 
tion that there is not a single person who either sponsors of cosponsors the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill who would want one alien to come into this country and 
take a job away from an American. We are not asking for that. All we are 
saying is that there has been an increase in population and that there must 
be a constant, slow, regulated stream of immigration, thus getting a little more 
culture, a little more peace in the world. We are big enough to absorb 250,000) 
persons if we have to. We do not want anyone to take a job away from an 
American. If anyone pretends that that is our intention, let him get that 
mistaken idea out of his mind. 

Mr. DouetAs, The test of whether a person is likely to become a publie charge 
can be applied in a depression period to reduce the total number and, therefore, 
to prevent immigrants from taking jobs away from Americans. 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct. 

Mr. LeHMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. LeHMAN. No one wants anything to happen that would cause a serious 
impact on this country. There are many ways in which immigrants can be 
properly excluded. I read a list of 18 reasons which are invoked continuously 
for the legal exclusion of immigrants who have applied for admission. But | 
wonder whether the Senator from Rhode Island was on the floor this morning 
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when I gave some figures with regard to immigration. I pointed out that the 
law provides for one-sixth of 1 percent, which would mean that before our popu- 
lation could increase as much as 5 percent it would take 30 years—a complete 
generation. In speaking of immigration in this connection I am referring of 
course, to immigration from Europe and from Asia. 

It is something which is not understood, but it is a fact, in theory, at least, 
that immigration from South America, or from the other independent countries 
in the Western Hemisphere, is without limit. Millions of people could have come 
in, but they have not, because such people are carefully screened with regard to 
their ability to make a livelihood. They are screened with regard to their 
health. But, beyond everything else, most of them do not want to come. Most 
of them are perfectly content in their own countries. 

Today there are 15,000,000 people in Mexico and between 30,000,000 and 
40,000,000 in Brazil who are not under the quota. The only peoples involved 
in the quota system are in Europe, and, to a limited extent, in Asia. The rest 
of the world is not covered by the quota system. Yet we have not been overrun 
by an undue number of immigrants from Canada, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, 
Peru, or Venezuela. We could be in theory, but are not in practice. 

Mr. Pastore. I thank the Senator from New York for his contribution, because 
I think it emphasizes a very essential point in the atmosphere surrounding 
immigration discussions, arguments, and legislation, namely, the scare technique, 
which is that if we relax one little bit, we are going to be overrun. That is not 
true at all. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. Humpnurey. There were some votes in the Senate not long ago on the 
question of controlling of the wetback invasion from Mexico. It is very in- 
teresting to me to note that some Senators who are sponsors of the McCarran 
bill were the very ones who were not at all exercised or disturbed about 
whether a million illegal entrants came across the border from Mexico with the 
resultant loss of jobs by native American workers. I cannot quite understand 
the logic of those Senators on thiS issue. Here is a bill which supposedly will 
put up barriers against legal immigration; yet only a month and a half ago on 
the floor of the Senate efforts were being made by some Senators to check illegal 
immigration, and some of the sponsors of S. 2550 voted against our efforts: 
voted to check our efforts to stop the illegal entry into the United States of 
Mexican wetbacks, who would destroy the domestic labor market and, at the 
same time, abrogate the immigration laws. To me, it does not make much 
sense. 

Mr. Pastore. Another reason why it could not possibly happen is that both 
bills have selective immigration procedures up to 50 percent. 

Under the McCarran bill, persons in the first category must possess skills 
needed by this country. So a whole group of people would not be coming into 
an overcrowded economy. 

Of course, the same condition is placed in the Lehman-Humphrey bill, but it 
is made of second priority rather than first priority. As a matter of fact, we 
give preference to fathers and mothers only through some humanitarian under- 
standing. This is another point which should be emphasized. The whole matter 
of literacy and illiteracy points up a very important phase of the M°:Carran bill. 

Under present law, if because of circumstances, a parent living in the old 
country never learned to read or write, yet now, in the twilight of life, desires 
to come to the United States and make a home with a son or a daughter, 
such a person could not encroach upon our economy. He or she would be too 
old to. go to work. Such a person would not have to learn to read or write, 
and would have passed the time to become naturalized. All such a person 
wants is a home. Our bill would allow such a person to come here and spend 
the twilight of life in the parlor of a son or a daughter. The present law 
allows that, but it is proposed to change that practice and to say, “Unless you 
can read and write English, you cannot come in at all.” 

Mr. HumpHrey. Under the McCarran bill not only must they read and write 
Hnglish, but their application is made to the American consul, who rules as to 
whether a visa shall be issued, and from whose ruling there is no appeal. 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, consider for a moment section 222 (a), which 
requires that an application for an immigrant visa may be filed “only with 
the consular officer in whose district the applicant shall have established his 
residence.” In general this provision is supposed to insure that a thorough 
investigation of the alien will take place in the area in which he actually has 
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lived. Specifically, the provision is intended to abolish preexamination, a method 
of extending clemency in worthy cases now within the discretion of the Attorney 
General. 

The practice under existing law is to examine an otherwise deportable imui- 
grant, who wishes to remain, to determine the merit of his request, and if such 
pre-examination is favorable to the alien, he may then go to Canada and there ob- 
tain a visa from the American consul for reentry as an ordinary immigrant. 

At this time I do not wish to debate the desirability of these objectives, except 
to mention my grave doubts as to the wisdom of eliminating pre-examination pro- 
cedures. I do wish, however, to call the attention of the Senate to the effect of 
the section, as presently worded, upon an entirely different problem in the im 
migration field. 

Briefly stated, section 222 (a) automatically would bar a refugee from a to- 
talitarian nation, who had fled or been forced to flee his homeland, from ap- 
plying for admission into the United States. A short iHustration will demon- 
strate the validity of this point. Mr. A, an active anti-Communist living behin« 
the iron curtain, is anxious to come to America. To apply for a visa in his native 
Prague would mean almost certain death, so Mr. A escapes to Paris. Under the 
proposed provision, however, this action would leave him worse off than before, 
since he no longer could file his papers in the district of his residence. It will be 
argued, I assume, that this construction would be an unreasonable interpretation 
of the language of the section. In response to such a contention, I assert that if 
an alien from the United States cannot quickly establish a residence in Canada 
for purposes of readmission, then a refugee from Prague is similarly restricted 
in establishment of a residence in Paris. This thesis finds ample support in the 
proposed definition of “residence” in section 101 (a) (33) as one’s “principal, 
actual dwelling place in fact, without regard to intent.” 

In place of the present pre-examination techniques, section 245 of S. 2550 sub- 
stitutes a procedure known as “adjustment ef status” which drastically curtails 
the authority of the Attorney General to grant relief in deserving cases. Where 
pre-examination is available to aliens who did not legally enter as nonimmigrants 
or who lost their nonimmigrant status, adjustment of status is limited to legally 
admitted and bona fide nonimmigrants who at all times preserved their original 
status. Thus, an alien who lost his nonimmigrant status for reasons beyond his 
control would be barred from relief regardless of the merits of his case. In ad- 
dition, for the alien to qualify for adjustment of status, a quota immigrant visi 
inust be immediately available to him both at the time of his application and at 
the time the application is approved. In the case of oversubscribed quotas, these 
requirements are obviously impossible to meet. 

1 wish my colleagues would bear me cut on this next point, because I think 
it is a rather important phase which should be discussed. 

A second unreasonable provision of S. 2550 is section 212 (a) (25), which, for 
purposes of immigration, abolishes the present exemption from literacy require 
ments accorded the victims of foreign religious persecutions, and also accorde:| 
close relatives of legally admitted aliens and citizens of the United States. The 
proposed restrictions would adversely affect only our friends, those who hav 
ties in the United States and look to us for sympathy because they are being 
hounded in totalitarian lands. At this time. when we are seeking to assist 
oppressed peoples throughont the world, | do not understand why we are as! 
to eliminate a provision which is founded upon a neble and wholesome humani 
tarian philosophy. 

A third major provision of S. 2550, which 1 believe worthy of condemnation. 
is section 101 (a) (26) (F), which drops college and university professors froin 
the class of nonquota immigrants. Actually, the educators who have chosen 
America as their home have made invaluable contributions to our national econ 
omy and culture; indeed, without them we would never have been able to achiev: 
the tremendous advances in technology which have characterized our produc 
tion in recent years. When we strive by selective immigration to increase Amer 
ican strength, we should not erect new barriers against those who could do most 
to accomplish that end. 

Mr. LenmMaAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. LeuMan. As I understand, a professor can now come in to the United 
States regardless of quota restrictions; but under the McCarran bill he would 
have to come in under the quota, as the Senator has already stated. 

The McCarran bill goes further and recites that he may not come’in unless 
he proves that he is a man of exceptional ability whose services are urgent) 
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needed for the welfare of the United States. That would certainly bar a great 
many physicists and others who have helped so much in developing our pre- 
paredness program. But also it would seem to me to bar a great many persons 
who have great value in the humanities and the classics. Under that provision I 
wonder how a professor of Italian literature would qualify, or a professor of 
Greek, or of art. Probably they could not prove that they were urgently needed, 
and yet they would certainly add to the culture of this country, and should be 
made very welcome. 

Mr. Pastore. The Senator from New York is absolutely correct, and | thank 
him for his contribution. The next paragraph of my address is more or less 
confined to the very subject discussed by the Senator from New York. 

In an attempt to justify the elimination of professors from non-quota status, 
it hus been contended that such persons henceforth would qualify as first prefer- 
ence quota immigrants. This assumption is essentially untrue. Professors 
would so qualify under the proposed bill only if they could prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Attorney General that their services were needed urgently in the 
United States. Most professors, like other immigrants, come to this country 
not because an official of the Government has decided that they would be useful, 
put because conditions in their native lands have become intolerable or dis- 
tasteful. Such ordinary professors, under S. 2550, would have to wait their turn 
as ordinary quota immigrants. The fact that admission of educators under a 
preference would, in any event, postpone the entry of other worthy immigrants 
is, presumably, beneath notice. 

These three sections which I have mentioned are but a few of the provisions 
of 8. 2550 which would prevent the admission of immigrants who would be 
particularly valuable additions to our population. The harmful effects such 
restrictions would have upon American unity, upon the national economy, and 
upon the role of the United States as the moral leader of the world can readily be 
predicted, If nothing else, enlightened self-interest demands that the proposed 
provisions be wholly rejected. 

I could go on and on taking apart many other sections in the bill which 
I believe would have an over-all harmful effect. sut to me the distribution 
of quotas under the Immigration Act of 1924, as continued in effect by the 
pending bill, is a shocking display of a discredited theory of racial superior- 
ity. I respectfully submit that if we are to tinker at all with our present immi- 
gration laws, then one of our primary objectives should be to erase that obvious 
blot upon our national shield as quickly as possible. Yet, despite the gross 
injustices of its provisions, S. 2550 would make no material change in the op- 
eration of the 1924 statute. 

Ostensibly, the 1924 Quota Act had as its sole purpose the reduction of immi- 
gration to a point consonant with the ability of the United States to absorb 
this new population. If such control over admissions were the only real goal, 
however, it seems logical to me that a study of either recent or all immigration 
statistics would have been made and an across-the-board cut upon the figures 
so determined would have been the technique upon which immigration quotas 
were fixed. Such a formula, or any modified version thereof, would have re- 
flected the then current pattern of entry for each nationality group, and would 
have given appropriate weight to the influx of settlers from areas which had 
not made substantial contributions early in our history, but whose contribu- 
tions were constantly on the increase. 

This procedure, of course, would have resulted in relatively large quotas for 
the peoples from southern Europe and consequently was completely intolerable 
to the racially biased framers of the 1924 act. Instead of an equitable quota 
system, based upon actual prior immigration figures, therefore, the draftsmen 
instituted a formula based upon the composition of the American population 
at the arbitrary cut-off date of 1920, which, in effect, placed severe restrictions 
upon immigration from southern, central, and eastern Europe in favor of the 
countries in the northern and western portions of that Continent. As a few 
comparative figures will illustrate, this formula took into account not only how 
many individuals from a particular nationality group had ever entered the 
United States, but also how long those individuals or their descendants had 
been in this country, thus objectively discriminating against those who were 
newcomers. 

In the period from 1789 to 1924, for example, Great Britain sent to this country 
no more than 7,000,000 immigrants. For this contribution, that nation was 
accorded 65,721 quota numbers, of which, incidentally, it uses merely a frae- 
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tion. In the same period, Italy sent to this country approximately 4,400,000 
immigrants; yet, for this great contribution that nation was accorded only 
5,802 quota numbers, for which, I might add, there has always been a heay 
demand. 

At this point let me say parenthetically that I hope the sponsors of the 
McCarran bill will ascertain how the descendants of those immigrants compare 
with the number who were in the American Army in the last World War, and 
how many of those boys were the sons of Italian immigrants. 

Mr. Doveras. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. Dovaetas. If the Senator will permit me, I should like to give a little 
nersonal testimony on this point. One can never be quite certain about one’s 
ancestors; but so far as I can tell, my people came to this country in 1700. So 
far as I can trace my genealogy, there is not a drop of blood in my veins that is 
not English, Scotch, or Scotch-Irish. 

I grew up in a Yankee community, where the only person who was not a 
Yankee was a fruit dealer. I went to a college where I think 95 percent of the 
students were Yankees. I then went to the city of New York and did graduate 
work, following which I went to Chicago. I then became acquainted with the 
populations of southern and eastern Europe. I am proud of my own ancestry, 
but let me say that these other groups are as fine American citizens as the old 
Yankee stock. 

As I grew older I became acquainted with the history, traditions, and achieve- 
ments of the Italian people. Probably the greatest genius who ever lived was 
Michelangelo, Next to him was Leonardo da Vinci. Michelangelo was the 
most breath-taking painter and sculptor in the history of art, and one of the 
great architects. Leonardo was a great painter who also tried his hand at 
sculpture. He was also a great scientist and engineer. In the world of art 
great achievements were made in the period of the Rennaissance by Italian 
painters, Italian sculptors, and Italian architects. One of the greatest literary 
men of all time was Dante. Then there were Boccaccio and Ariosto, and the 
other great Italians. 

The Italian people have a heritage as great as that of the English people. 
The blood of Michelangelo, of Leonardo, and of Dante still flows in Italian veins. 
Greek art was perhaps superior to Italian art, and the philosophers of Greece, 
Pilato and Aristotle; and the tragic playwrights of Greece, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripedes, set a standard in literature which certainly has never been sur- 
passed. That blood has not stopped flowing. That blood still flows in the 
Greek people today. 

Therefore, without being self-conscious about this matter I am proud to 
pay tribute to the simple fact that the people of southern and southeastern 
Europe are as fine as there are on the face of this globe. They have made a 
splendid contribution to America as their circumstances, the time they have 
been here, and the difficulties under which they have labored have all made 
possible. 

Mr. Pastore. Does not the Senator from Illinois agree with me that we should 
recognize the wrong that was done by the adoption as a basis of the Census of 
1920? At the time it may have been necessary to use the 1920 census. Perhaps 
when the law was written in 1924 all Congress could go by was the 1920 census, 
but here we are writing a law in 1951. By deliberately readopting the Census 
of 1920 we are insulting the boys of the racial stocks of which we talk who 
wore the American uniform and lie today under white crosses in some Ame! 
can cemetery. If we did nothing else we ought to remove that horrible conno 
tion that is being perpetuated by this bill. 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I vield. 

Mr. Humpuerey. The Senator is making the point that because of the census 
basis being 1520 for immigration purposes there is discrimination against im- 
migration by southern and southeastern European stock to the United States 
I think that is documented by statistical evidence which the Senator has placed 
in the Record. 

Is it not correct to say that some countries, such as Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, are behind the iron curtain? Is it not also 
rect to say that the real liberty-loving people and the most passionately liberty 
loving people have gotten out of those countries, have moved across the borders 
and are known as expellees or refugees, and are now seeking entrance into th: 
haven of freedom which is the United States as well as other countries? Py 
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reason of the fact that we are utilizing the 1920 base and the fact that we have 
the preference-clause system in the use of the immigration quotas, is it not 
true that we are literally locking the door upon those who would seek entrance 
and who are so devoted to freedom that they have taken their very lives into 
their hands in order to seek freedom? Yet we immeasurably block the gates 
to their entrance into the United States. 

Mr. PAsrore. My distinguished colleague is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HuMPHREY. Mr. President, I wish to pursue this thought a little further. 

I heard the very eloquent words and accurate description of the greatness of 
the Italian people, the Greek people, and the other people who made great 
contributions to the culture of the world. 

Let me bring this point down to a parochial level. In the northern area of 
my State of Minnesota are the great iron mines. Iron ore comes from the great 
Mesabe, Cayuma, and Vermilion iron-ore ranges. Nearly 90 percent of the 
iron ore upon which our industrial establishments depend comes from those 
mines. The men who go into those pits come from Serbia, Croatia, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania. They are Slavic people. They constitute in a way 
small united nations. Thirty-nine different racial groups live in St. Louis County 
alone. There are people of Finnish extraction, as well as of Norwegian, English, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and French extraction. They are all there. We have 
Negroes and Indians. There are also Moslems. 

As I say, it is a little world unto itself. I want the record in the Senate 
to be absolutely clear that as parents, many of them first generation Americans, 
those men have contributed to America some of the finest sons and daughters 
this great country has even known. 

I should like my colleagues to know that a greater percentage of the sons 
and daughters of these immigrants from south and southeast Europe go forward 
and obtain university educations and enter professional life than from any 
other stock in our State. These people seek a better life. They build good 
schools and have fine homes. They build beautiful churches and cathedrals and 
synagogues. They are good citizens. 

| cannot understand how anyone in good common sense can write an immi- 
gration bill which in the face of that demonstrable evidence and living testi- 
mony—not theory—discriminates against such people, against their blood and 
against their stock and national origin. It does not make any sense. There is 
plenty of room in this country for more Italians. There is plenty of room for 
more Greeks. There is plenty of room for more Hungarians, Austrians, Bul- 
garians, and Rumanians. There is plenty of recom for them if they make good 
citizens and work in behalf of themselves and a new country. 

I would ask the authors of the pending immigration bill to go to the great 
Statue of Liberty and look at its extending, welcoming arms. I would ask 
them to read the plaque on the base of the statue. The words were written by 
an immigrant, Emma Lazarus. The plaque reads: 


hh 


“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!” cries she 
With silent lips. “Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door !” 


Mr. President, we do not mean it any more, apparently. If we do mean it, 
we are not codifying it into law. We are saying in effect: ‘Take the trip if 
you want to, but we will send you back. You are not welcome. We weleome 
miy a few elite.” 

Mr. President, there is no such thing as the elite. There is no privilege, except 
the privilege of ability, not privilege of race or national origin. The sooner we 
et rid of the nonsensical, outmoded, and aristrocratie notion that some blood is 
etter than other blood, that some skin is better than other skin, we will be 

(ter off. That is the curse of this generation, and it is driving us to a very 
infortunate position in world affairs. 

Mr. Pastore. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. LeuMAn. The Senator, no doubt, will emphasize the fact that in proposing 
to use unused quotas we are not minimizing or belittling the very great contribu- 
tions that have been made to this country by Anglo-Saxon stock. We never fail 
to express our deep sense of gratitude toward that contribution. In our bill 
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we are not in any way reducing the number of that stock that may come into 
the United States. As someone has so well said this afternoon, our invitation to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland to send 65,000 people still remains. The 
invitation is a hearty one; it comes from the depths of our souls. We want 
that immigration. All we are saying is, “If you do not accept our invitation 
to come to our country, let us issue that invitation to people of other stocks, 
people from Italy, Greece, and other countries of southern or eastern Europe.” 

We are not in any way proposing to reduce the number of persons who can 
enter the United States from England or from Northern Ireland, but we are 
simply saying to them, “If you do not accept, for reasons which may seem to you 
to be sound, and which probably are sound, our invitation to enter the United 
States, let us issue that invitation to other peoples.” 

Mr. Pastore. Mr. President, to proceed with my remarks, let me say that 
these facts sharply emphasize that in terms of contributions, in terms of need, 
and in terms of waste, the present operation of the quota system based on 
national origin is as out of balance as a ping-pong ball measured against a steel 
ingot. 

I do not ask that the entire national-origins quota system be repealed. I do 
request, however, contrary to the provisions of S. 2550, that we take immediate 
steps to rectify the injustices which it has fostered. One method of so acting 
would be adoption of the plan for pooled quotas, which I have already mentioned. 
A second alternative, though of lesser effect, would be to modernize our law by 
substituting the 1950 census for that of 1920 as the base for the computation 
of nationality quotas. To retain the 1920 census base, as the proposed legislation 
does, is to discriminate against those nationality groups whose proportionate 
contribution to our population has increased during the past 30 years. 

Again I refer to the remarks of the four dissenting members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary in stating: 

“When it is understood that recent immigration has reflected (a) love of 
freedom on the part of the alien, and (b) forces of oppression or intolerable 
economic pressure in the country involved, the implications of the discrimination 
must soon become apparent. To discriminate against the immigrants of the 
past 30 vears, at a time when we are battling to win the minds and hearts of 
the peoples of Europe, is to ignore our friends, to help our enemies, and to 
intensify population pressures and resentments that endanger the peace.” 

Mr. Humpurey. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield. 

Mr. Humpurey. The Senator from Rhode Island makes reference to the 
minority views of the Committee on the Judiciary. Is that correct? 

Mr. Pasrore. That is correct. 

Mr. HumMpnurey. Am I correct in my understanding that there were four mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee who signed the minority views? 

Mr. Pastore. That is correct; and three of them were of the majority party. 

Mr. HumMpnrey. Aim I correct in my understanding that those who signed the 
minority views vigorously opposed the passage of Senate bill 2550? 

Mr. Pastore. Precisely; and upon more or less the same grounds we are 
giving this afternoon. 

Mr. HuMpurReEY. Since everybody seems to be under suspicion nowadays as to 
whether he has read this document, would one be fair in assuming that the 
four members of the Judiciary Committee who signed the minority views possibly 
had read the bill? 

Mr. PAstoreE. They must have read not only the bill itself, but the report of 
the committee, in order to write the minority views. 

Mr. Humpurey. Is the Senator familiar with the fact that in the minority 
views the following statement appears? 

“The importance of this legislation certainly merited a section-by-section dis- 
eussion by the committee before final committee action.” 

I read that from the first page. 

Mr. Pastore. I cannot answer that, but it should speak for itself. 

Mr. HumMpHrey. Would it be logical, I may ask the Senator, in view of the 
statement in the views of the minority that “the importance of this legislation 
certainly merited a section-by-section discussion by the committee before final 
committee action,’ to say that I am correct in deducing that there was no such 
section-by-section analysis? 

Mr. Pastore. I should say so. 

Mr. Humpnurey. I may remind the distinguished chairman of the committee 
that last night I read the minority views twice. I have had that privilege, since 
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I understood that I, too, was brought in as one of the nonreaders. I have 
also had the distinction of having read the document known as 8. 2550, which 
is, of course, Supposed to simplify the immigration laws and to codify them. 
If. however, it is an example of simplification, then I may say that a cross-word 
puzzle would be but a straight line. So we may set the record straight, I have 
also had the privilege of reading the majority report. 

Finally, I ask the Senator from Rhode Island whether he feels that organiza- 
tions such as the National Council of Catholic Women, the War Relief Services, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, the National Council of Catholic Charities, 
the National Council of Jewish Women, the Order of the Sons of. Italy in 
America, the American Jewish Committee, and a dozen or more other outstand 
ing citizens’ committees who have opposed major aspects of the McCarran bill 
may have read it and that their reading of it may be the basis of their opposition? 

Mr. Pastore. Again, I cannot speak for them, but I should assume that they 
have read it. 

Mr. Humpurery. At least, if they have not read it to the satisfaction of certain 
of the committee members, they have read it to the satisfaction of themselves 
that they found something wrong with it. 

Mr. Pastore. Knowing of the character and integrity of the organizations 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator from Minnesota, I know that before they 
would make any comment regarding legislation pending in the Congress of the 
United States, they, of course, would not only read the proposed legislation, 
but would study it thoroughly. 

Mr. Humpuerey. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield for 
but one further observation? 

Mr. Pastore, I yield. 

Mr. Humpnrey. Does the Senator believe that the San Diego Council of 
Churches, for example, which opposes this bill, might even have taken a fleeting 
glance at it? Indeed, would it be fair to assume that, before an organization 
such as the San Diego Council of Churches expressed its opposition, it would 
have read the bill? Would that be a fair conclusion? 

Mr. Pastore. I think the Senator may state that as an assertion, rather than 
as a question to me; because I think that is so. 

Mr. Humpurey. I may say the Senate rules require that interruptions be in 
the form of questions. I am aware of the fact that some of us might be put on 
the spot by the rules. Furthermore, I am sure the Senator would be interested 
in knowing that a great magazine, the national Catholic publication known as 
America, in one of its leading editorials, on May 10, 1952, contained an article 
entitled “How To Amend the McCarran Bill.” That article attacks the bill in 
no uncertain words, and points out its severe limitations. 

I think the Senator would also be interested to know that the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John O'Grady, of the Catholic Welfare Conference, has a leading 
article in the Homiletic and Pastoral Review, of May 1952, attacking the 
McCarran bill. I have dozens of such articles and editorials, all attacking the 
bill. I think it fair to presume that these distinguished Americans, these loyal 
Americans, these good citizens, have read the bill, and that they do not like it; 
and I happen to concur with their viewpoint. I consider it to be fair to assume 
that when people discuss and debate legislation they may have read that which 
they are discussing. 

I thought the Senator from Rhode Island made a very telling point when he 
said that when one is being told that he has not made a very cogent argument, 
it would be presumed that the person expressing that particular point of view 
would have been present to hear the argument, or else that he had ecrystal-gazing, 
or prophetic abilities to judge what the argument was, without having heard it. 

Mr. LeuMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Rhode Island yield for an 
observation ? 

Mr. Pastore. I yield to the Senator from New York for an observation. 

5 Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I should like to point out to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the Senator from Nevada made the claim or the assertion 
that I had neither read nor studied the bill. I denied that categorically. I as- 
sured him that I had both read and studied the bill. He persisted in his state- 
ment that I had not read the bill: which, of course, under the rule I could 
have resented and could have caused the Senator to take his seat: but 1 do not 
believe in the rule, and therefore I did not raise the question. 

So that there may be no misunderstanding and no misapprehension what- 
ever, I desire to say to the distinguished Senator from Nevada and to my col- 
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leagues in the Senate that I have read the McCarran bill. I read it carefully 
at the time it was introduced. I have spent countless hours since then study- 
ing the bill. I have worked hard with my colleagues in the preparation and 
submission of the so-called Humphrey-Lehman bill, but I have studied for sey- 
eral weeks each provision of the McCarran bill to which I took exception. | 
believe that I covered the field pretty thoroughly in my speech on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday, and in many colloquies today. I want no misunderstani- 
ing about it. I believe that I know what is in the bill. I believe that I know 
what the objections to the bill are. I have expressed myself. 

Certain provisions of the bill are so decidedly without rhyme or reason, and 
so completely illogical, in my opinion, that I sought explanation from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, as Senators know, on at least eight occasions. 
L intended to put to him in good faith questions for my own enlightenment and 
for the enlightenment of the Senate. Unfortunately, my requests were rejected. 
But I make this observation in order that there may be no question in the mind 
of anyone that the Senator from Nevada is without justification and without 
reason in making the statement that I have not read the bill and that I am 
unfamiliar with the contents of the bill. I have read the bill, and I am familiar 
with its contents. Finally, I thoroughly disapprove of many phases of the bill. 

Mr. PastoRke. Mr. President, in conclusion, I submit that these intolerable 
conditions must not be allowed to continue. If we are to accept the arguments 
of the sponsors of the McCarran bill at face value, it is clear that this is an 
attempt to establish a permanent philosophy and a permanent program for our 
immigration procedures. This law would only tend to perpetuate the inequities 
and the injustices, the correction of which has long been overdue. It would 
arouse resentment on the part of many good patriotic Americans who would 
naturally feel the impact of this discrimination. Consequently, it would tend to 
weaken the national economy and undermine the unity of the American people, 
which is ever so important, especially at this time. 

For myself, I am opposed to 8. 2550, and I shall use the power of my vote to 
prevent its enactment. 


The Cuamman. Is Professor Coryell here? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES DU BOIS CORYELL, SECRETARY OF THE 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


Professor Corrett. I am Charles Du Bois Coryell, professor of 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I am testify 
ing as the secretary of the Federation of American Scientists, which 
a national organization. 

I do not have a prepared statement, but I wish to make some obser- 
vations concerning this problem. 

The Cuamman. We shall be pleased to hear you. 

Professor Coryei.. As I see the framework and as I notice in the 
President’s letter covering the forming of this commission, you are 
to consider the problems beginning with the admission of aliens. In 
my duties in the association I have become rather heavily concerned 
with the problems of visas for scientists. Now, the visa is a very 
small problem of the present McCarran-Walter Immigration Ac‘, 
but this act changed the previous situation, which was not in very good 
shape, by excluding the category that formerly included scientists and 
ministers. There is in the present act a possibility of an unstated 
number up to a fraction monthly quota in the national interest. My 
chief function here today would be to draw attention of the committee 
to the fact that the visa situation is certainly part of the immigration 
and naturalization process, and in the field of the professional man, 
the man in religion, law and, particularly in the universities, the pro- 
fessors both nonscience and science that we now have in here of foreigi 
birth. These bulk large in our national process. Practically none 
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were born here but first came in as students on student visas or with an 
exchange Visit visa being their first contact. 

Therefore, one must consider that even temporary visas are in the 
long term convertible, or should be considered potentially convertible 
in our interests in the ultimate accumulation of these men in our stocks, 
Consequently, the visas are of concern. I would like to give you a 
copy of this report in the visa situation prepared by Professor Weiss- 
kopf, for whom I am also speaking. I shall be glad to mail forward 
more copies. I only brought two with me tod: ay. 

The Cuamaan. Is that just directed to the visa situation, as of 
last May? 

Professor CorreLu. Yes; it has improved somewhat and its future 
under the new act is not known to me, and I beg you consider this as 
part of the problem for consideration. 

The Cuatrman. Who is with you? 

Professor Corretn. Dr. Judy Bregman. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Have you had any experience which might en- 
lighten the Commission in terms of the effect of the general immigra- 
tion law on the development of scientific progress in the United States, 
or the relationship among scientists both in pure and applied fields? 

Professor Coryeuu. I think this: that I have been active since the 
end of the war at MIT in the group of nuclear science, and I would 
say that half of the progress was due to the presence in our group 
of visitors from abroad, or men newly immigrant from groups abroad, 
and we have had serious problems at all times to keep the visa situation 
in line with the rather diffuse law and the curious problem and diffi- 
culty of making exchange visas tranformable into permanent visas. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Are you saying that the immigration law, insofar 
as it relates to science, does have a very definite effect on the develop- 
nent of science and upon our own national security ¢ 

Professor Correia. Yes, that is certainly true. As I see it and 
understand it, the laws covering the visa and immigration act were 
designed in 1930 for preventing the labor market from being flooded. 
No man who came in contrary to visa could stay without going back 
to the country of his origin. This is serious, and : at the start of the war 
| have seen eases of that. The restriction of visas with application of 
the MeCarran Act are much more serious. It is very difficult for a 
man living under totalitarian rule or occupation. There is very 
vreat difficulty for many people ever to come into the United States 
because they have stcident belonged to organizations like the 'rench 
Association des Travailleurs Scientifiques. 

After 6 months ago, as far as we could tell, not even a man or member 
of that organization could come into the United States, and approxi- 
mately 70) percent of the French scientists belonged to that organiza- 
tion since the war for short or long times. ‘The limitations have also 
heen serious in consequence here and abroad. Although the Attorney 
General has the option to admit such an applicant temporarily, it 
puts the man who applies in a deprecatory light. I think of promi- 
nent scientists invited here, but because of activities in the past that 
they are now free of, still they cannot come here under the law. 

I might also point out that the American Psychological Society de- 
cided that they could not hold their meeting in the United States and 
held itin Toronto. The University of C hiea ago decided not to ever try 
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to hold the International Congress on Nuclear Physics in this country 
in spite of the fact it had assistance from the Office of Naval Reserve 
and Atomic Energy Commission to get people in. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. From your point of view, would you acd 
voeate that scientists be admitted into this country ona ‘nonquota basis ! 
Professor Coryent. I would like to say for myself, personally, | 
don’t feel as a scientist that I deserve undue distinction. I would like 
to see this thing handled more largely from the standpoint of profes 

sors and with particular preference to education. 

The Cuatmrman. If I understand correctly, you are also interested 
in the application for visas made by those asked to come over to take 
part in seminars and to deliver lectures / 

Professor CoryeLt. Yes. This is my statement as an individual and 
not as otherwise. 

Commissioner Fisner. In terms of scientists other than in France. 
have there been similar cases ¢ 

Professor CoryeLu. The situation has been similar, except in France 
the Department of State apparently took one of its deciding points. 
This one organization which caused the exclusion of so many. It is 
very bad from Great Britain, but not as bad as France. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Suppose a scientist belongs to Fascist or 
front organizations for any time 

Professor Coryet. I think it must be shown that he is nonpolitica! 
and nondamaging to the United States. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Would you and your organization help this Com- 
mission by giving a memorandum to us concerning some of these 
kinds of cases with the actual facts? Perhaps you “could illustrate 
the septihibeanie both in long range and short range that you have been 
telling the Commission about ? 

Professor Coryetu. I have a four-page document prepared by Prof. 
Victor F. Weisskopf which surveys the problem, and copies have also 
been attached of letters from 20 people whose cases enter into the 
survey. I will provide more copies so each member may have one, if 
you wish. I am leaving this and will send to you in Washington 
about a dozen more for your use. I would be glad to give further 
service in Boston or Washington. 

The visa situation is somewhat better now than the report of Pro 
fessor Weisskopf shows here, due to the effort of scientific advice, or 
to the Secretary of State and his representatives in Stockholm, Paris, 
and London; but this handles or represents just the State Department 
and doesn’t handle the long-term problem. 

Mr. Rosrnrreip. To your knowledge, how many cases of scientific 
applications were held up? 

Professor Coryetn. The number of scientific cases known to us 
is well over 200. We have very poor facilities for sampling the 
whole. The people we have in personnel are not adequate. Our fed- 
eration has tried to get statistics on it. 

Commissioner Fisuer, One of the things you said earlier would be 
well to clear up. If the provision in the law giving the Attorney 
General discretionary authority to admit temporar ily or otherwise in- 
admissible persons is used w ith discretion. judgment, and speed, would 
that not be a solution ? 
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Professor Correit. Such a course for admission has been turned 
down by a great many men. I personally would do the same. I 
would hate to have it that way. They do not want to compromise, 
and it looks as if it is designed for criminals. 

Commissioner FisueEr. “What makes them feel that w ay? ate 

Professor CoryeLu. It was designed to bring in—it is a provision 
that has been used rarely and in scientific circles no more than two 
or three a year. I think of none, but maybe some were brought in 
for special military purposes. 

It is used very rarely and is reported to Congress by the Attorney 
General. It is not clothed with dignity. If 1: may draw particular 
attention to a letter from Jacques Monod, the second letter in this 
group prepared by Professor Weisskopf. He gives a very moving 
statement about it. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you for coming. The report of Professor 
Weisskopf with its accompanying letters will = inserted in the record. 

(There follows the report ‘of Prof. Victor I. Weisskopf on behalf 
of the Federation of American Scientists :) 


REPORT ON THE VISA SITUATION 


(By Victor F. Weisskopf, for the Federation of American Scientists, May 1952) 


Sinee the end of the war it has been exceedingly difficult for foreign scientists 
to obtain visas to enter the, Unitetk States. The difficulties are generally at- 
tributed to the McCarran Act, which contains severe restrictions on the granting 
of visas. Actually, although the situation has deteriorated badly since the act 
was passed in 1950, there had, in fact, been much difficulty obtaining visas before 
its passage. Scientists, as a group, have had a great deal more trouble than 
other groups. Among scientists, physicists, and indeed all those whose fields are 
helieved “atomic” in the minds of nonscientists, are particularly affected. At 
present it seems that at least 50 percent of all the foreign scientists who want 
to enter the United States meet some difficulties. The figure is higher for French 
scientists, when it may reach 70 or 80 percent. 

The difficulties experienced are as follows: 

(1) Delay.—The time between application for and receipt of a visa has been 
at least 4 months, and in many cases as long as or longer than 1 year. It has 
been much longer than first predicted by the consular agent. This delay has 
made it very difficult for foreign scientists to attend scientific meetings in the 
United States, since invitations usually are not sent out more than 6 months in 
advanee. 

(2) Refusals—In many cases, the granting of visas was not only delayed but 
actually refused. In general, the reasons have not been given, although they can 
be inferred from the type of questions which have been asked during the pro- 
cedures, Political activity suspected of being unorthodox by present United 
States standards appears to be a frequent cause for refusal. There are many 
instances in which the scientists whose visas were refused are well known for 
their opposition to the Communist ideology, For example, Professor Polanyi 
of Manchester, England, did not receive a visa although he is well known to be an 
anti-Communist and has written a series of articles very strongly against the 
Communist ideology in science and economics. Details of this case are con- 
tained in a letter appended to this report. 

In France, almost everybody who was or is a member of the Association des 
Travailleurs Scientifiques has consistently been refused a visa to the United 
States. Unfortunately, about 70 percent of the scientists in France are or have 
heen members of this organization. It has never been subversive or communis- 
tie and includes among its members all shades of political colors. The probable 
reason for blacklisting this association is the fact that F. Joliet was its president 
for 1 year after the war. 

(3) Questionnaires—Every scientist applying for a visa is asked te fill in a 
form in which he must list those organizations with which he has been associated 
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for the last 15 years as well as all his addresses and professional connections jp 
this period. This is even required for a visit of only a few weeks’ duration {0 
attend a meeting. The questionnaire is supposed to be signed under oath. Such 
procedure is repugnant for any applicant. Furthermore, it is very hard to re 
member every detail in the turmoiled times of the last 15 years, and any omiis 
sion or any error could be interpreted as perjury. 

(4) Interviews with consuls—Apart from this questionnaire, most of the ap- 
plicants are subjected to a rather intense personal questioning on details of as- 
sociations, of political beliefs, and political attitudes. Questions like: What do 
you think of the United States policy in Korea; What's your stand toward the 
NATO; are not infrequent. Even inquiries as to which party the applicant has 
voted for have been reported. 

The total number of refused or indefinitely delayed visas which have come to our 
attention is about 60, and the indications are that the actual number is at least 
three times as large. The following well-known names are a few from among 
the foreign scientists who have applied for visas and were refused: 

Prof. E. B. Chain, Nobel-prize laureate, codiscoverer of penicillin, British citi 
zen, member of the U.N. Health Commission. Probable reason: several trips to 
eastern countries as an official of the Health Commission in order to promote 
penicillin production. ; 

Prof. A. Kastler, physicist in France. Probable reason: membership in the 
Association des Travailleurs Scientifiques. 

Prof. Jean Lecompte, spectroscopist in France. Probable reason: member- 
ship in the Association des Travailleurs Scientifiques. 

Prof. H. S. W. Massey, physicist, England. Reason unknown. 

There are a number of important scientists in Europe who have in one cvon- 
nection or another expressed sympathy for some ideas commonly associated with 
the radical left or have participated actively in the Stockholm Peace Appeal. 
Among this group are quite a few who have contributed fundamentally to the 
progress of science, and an exchange of ideas with them would be a decisive help 
to our own scientific activities. From any rational point of view, the admission 
of these scientists to the United States cannot be a danger, since their attitude 
is well known and effective measures can be taken to prevent them from access to 
secret material. At present, however, it is expected that they would be refused 
visas; and for this reason, they are in many instances no longer even invite: 
to meetings in this country. 

The detrimental consequences of this poliey are listed below : 

(a) It is contrary to the fundamental principles of our political philosoph 
which is based upon openness and freedom of information and movemen! 
Any exclusion of people from this country on grounds of their political ideas 
should be kept to the absolute minimum and applied only when obvious danger 
exists of an abuse of the visit for conspirateria!l purposes. The present restri 
tive visa policy goes far beyond this minimum and, therefore, runs counter to ou: 
own political standards. We are undermining our basic ideas and principles 
with these actions and, hence, they must be considered as a grave threat and 
a serious source of danger to our society. 

(4) It is harmful to United States science. Today it is practically impossible 
to hold international meetings in the United States. This deprives United States 
scientists of a very important medium for the cross-fertilization and exechan 
of ideas. These meetings and subsequent visits which foreign scientists make 
to American institutions are the only possibilities for exchange of opinions an 
ideas between foreign scientists and the bulk of cur scientists. It is obvious 
to anyone who knows scientific life that the personal exchange of ideas is 4 
most important way of productive work. The mere reading of foreign lite 
ature can never replace the personal give and take, seminars, discussions, and 
actual collaboration. International exchange of ideas and discussion is in 
dispensable because details of scientific research are never written down i: 
the actual publications. Frequently, only conversation can reveal a special tech 
nique or a special instrumental design which foreign scientists have used to 
inake their experiments work. Only their presence can help our own scien 
tists to put these experiments into use for discoveries for the development of our 
programs. There is a long list of discoveries which can be traced directly t 
international gatherings. Indeed, some of these discoveries had direct applica 
tion to the production of weapons such as radar or the atomic bomb. 

(c) Scientific life in Western Europe is also harmed. The cutting down 0! 
vists of European scientists to the United States has an equally strong, if not 
stronger, damaging effect on the scientific life of Europe. The cross-fertilizatio: 
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is even more important for them than for us. It is an essential step in the 
education of a foreign scientist to spend some time at an American institution, 
to become acquainted with the type of instruments which we are using here 
and techniques which we have developed. It will enable him to understand 
American scientific literature and put the results to his own use. If the stream 
of visiting scientists from overseas is cut, the development of present European 
science will be seriously impaired. 

(d) The position of the United States abroad is seriously weakened. Ameri- 
can scientific creativeness and productivity are two of the strongest sources of 
American reputation abroad. In spite of all attacks upon the United States of 
America abroad, American science is still considered to be the most rigorous, 
creative field of American culture. The present visa policy is strongly cutting 
into this reputation; not only does it prevent many foreign scientists from 
personal observation of American science, it also establishes a prejudice against 
it and a feeling of opposition. This effect has strong political implications. 
It is our policy to emphasize that the United States is an open country in con- 
trast to Russia, that it has nothing to hide and that, in contrast to the Russian 
iron curtain, we are free and open to those who may criticize us as well as to our 
supporters. By means of the visa policy we are erecting on our side what 
French scientists have referred to as the “uranium curtain.” We must not 
forget that the scientific and intellectual groups in Western Europe have rela- 
tively larger significance for the formation of public opinion than similar 
groups in American society. If these groups are alienated and given the im- 
pression that the United States of America is a closed country which does not 
permit visitors to represent their own countries, European opinion will be 
strongly influenced against the United States. We are strengthening a growing 
attitude which considers America and Russia both equally evil powers to be 
feared. The type of questioning and the grilling which accompanies our present 
visa procedures have been compared by many foreign scientists to similar 
methods used under the Nazi occupation or used by the Soviet bureaucracy. It is 
this looking into the private lives and interfering with the personal beliefs of citi- 
zens Which made the totalitarian regimes so hated in Western Europe. 

At the end it may be worth mentioning that among the group of foreign-born 
scientists in this country who contributed decisively to the success of the 
atomic bomb development, there are many who would have great difficulties 
obtaining visas if they applied now. Most of these people have spent some 
time either in Russia or in eastern European countries. 

A few articles and letters from foreign scientists which may illustrate the 
situation are appended. 


STATEMENT ON THE QUESTION OF THE VISAS REQUESTED BY FRENCH PuHysICISTS 
IN ORDER TO GO TO THE UNITED STATES 


(By M. Louis Leprince Ringuet, Member of the Academie des Sciences, Professor 
at L’Ecole Polytechnique, 17 Rue Descartes, Paris 5) 

For the past months the requests for visas to go to the United States made 
by French physicists have not been granted in a reasonable length of time, that 
is, in a time compatible with a schedule organized reasonably in advance. 

Thus, a French physicist is to go to a scientific congress in the United States 
which meets at a specific date; he starts making preparations several months 
ahead and requests a visa, reserves a place on a boat and makes all the necessary 
arrangements, but his visa does not arrive on time, and he must cancel everything. 

Another example: A physicist is invited to visit an American university for 
several months or a year; this visit can occur conviently at one particular 
time determined by the various commitments imposed by the work or teaching 
in France and also by the nature of the academic year in the United States. 
The visa does not arrive, although requested some months ahead. 

Hence, many French physicists who would like to have contact with their 
colleagues in the United States are no longer willing to make the request, since 
the resulting formalities will complicate their lives with a problematical result 
for the desired date. 

We are often ignorant, moreover, of the reasons for these delays, in general 
they are not indicated to us. If it were a question of a very long delay, but a 
sure outcome, one could, if absolutely necessary, take the appropriate measures 
despite the difficulties of planning a very long time ahead. 

But this is not the case: Conversations with the American officials often 
raise hopes that visas will be granted after a short period, and this impression 
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is repeated at each request for a complete inquiry. The result is quite dis- 
agreeable, and the applicant has the real feeling of being a suspect who is put 
off from week to week; the more so because he receives a long interrogation 
as if before a police magistrate. This state of affairs seriously impedes the 
possibilities of contact with scholars in the United States and is most detrimental 
for science. 

One can specify that among the well-known physicists the Professors Jean 
Lecompte (infrared), Kastler (magnetic resonance), and Mlle. Perey’ (dis- 
coverer of francium) were not able to go to the United States last year. It 
seems, in particular, that the fact of membership in the Association des Travail- 
leurs Scientifique is a serious obstacle; but I can say that the very great ma- 
jority of French physicists belong to this group, quite irrespective of their 
political opinions. 

M. Lecompte, for example, was personally invited to participate in the con- 
gress held in Columbus, Ohio, in June, 1951, by its president (Prof. H. H. Nielsen) 
and was given a series of lectures which were anticipated by American scientists. 

Lastly, the multiplicity of instances of delay produces a deplorable effect on 
French opinion: There is talk of it in the newspapers and the substance of the 
comments can only be injurious to the opinion that the great majority of 
French people hold of American democracy. I have even had occasion to see 
the expression “iron curtain of the West” quite widely applied to the United 
States, although “semipermeable wall” might be more appropriate when speak- 
ing of physicists. 


[Copy of a letter] 


From: Prof. Jacques Monod, Institute Pastour, Paris, France. 
To: M. Larkin, United States Consul, United States Embassy, 2 Avenue Gabriel, 
Paris, France. 

My Dear Mr. LARKIN: This letter is meant as a conclusion to the conversation 
which we had last Wednesday on the matter of my application for a United 
States visa. I have considered this problem very seriously in the light of the 
information which you gave me that, under the provisions of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, I must be considered an “inadmissible alien” because I had 
belonged to the Communist Party from 1945 to 1945. To my regret I have 
come to conclude that I conld net follow the course, which you suggested I 
should take, of applying to the Attorney General for special permission to enter 
temporarily the United States. 

In view especially of your extremely courteous and helpful personal attitude 
in this matter, I feel that I should explain in some detail the reasons which 
have led me to this negative decision. These are twofold. 

To begin with, my proposed trip to the United States was planned, yon may 
recall, in answer to invitations extended to me by the American Chemica! 
Society and by the Harvey Society. However much I appreciate the honor 
entailed in these invitations, as well as the pleasure and fruitfulmess of a 
scientific visit to the United States, I cannot put these in balance with the ex- 
tremely distasteful obligation of personally submitting my “case” to the De- 
partment of Justice, and of having to ask for permission to enter the United 
States as an exceptional and temporary favor of which I am legally assumed 
to be unworthy. 

The second reason is that Iam not willing to fill in and swear to any biographi- 
cal statement of the type apparently required for this application. This refusa! 
is not based on abstract principles only, but on a sad and terrible experience 
This kind of inquisition was introduced into the French administration under 
the occupation. I will not submit myself to it, if [ can possibly avoid it. Fur 
thermore I feel quite sure you realize that such questions as “State name of al 
organizations of which you have been a member since 1918 or to which you have 
given financial or other support, giving dates of membership and dates of con 
tributions” cannot be answered both fully and truthfully. It is unfair to deman« 
a detailed sworn statement when the slighest omission such as the date of a 
contribution might make one technically liable to a charge of perjury. You wil! 
also realize, I believe, that such statements, should they fall into the wrong 
hands, might conceivably be used as a source of information, The mere pos 
piel natal iat 


1 Mlle. Perey finally received her visa, but too late te attend the meeting to which she 
had been invited. 
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sibility of this would make it impossible for me to submit one, even though I 
knew that mine would be most uninteresting. The fact that I have been com- 
pletely estranged from my former political affiliations makes this even more 
impossible. 

This being said, I should like to add that I did not reach this decision light- 
heartedly, as I fully realize that it means cutting myself partially away from a 
country which I love, and to which I am attached by very strong links. Not 
only am I half American, but I have many very close friends in your country. I 
have learned by experience to respect and admire American science. Indeed, I 
owe much to several American scientific or other institutions, such as the Rockefel- 
ler Foundation, and I may perhaps venture to say that, as a scientist, I have had 
more recognition in the United States than in my own country. 

However, all this is strictly personal and I would like to mention another 
more general aspect of these problems. Scientists themselves are quite unim- 
portant. But science, its development and welfare are overwhelmingly impor- 
tant. Isolation is the worst enemy of scientific progress. (If proof of this 
statement were needed I would point to the strange and profound deterioration 
of Russian biology in recent years.) Measures and laws such as you are now 
obliged to enforce, will contribute in no small extent to erecting barriers between 
American and European science. I do not pretend to know whether or not such 
measures are justified in general, and in any case I have no right to express an 
opinion. But I can say, because it is a plain fact, that such measures represent 
a rather serious danger to the development of science, and that, to that extent 
at least, they must be contrary to the best interests of the United States them- 
selves, 

Thanking you again for your courteous help, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
JACQUES MONOob. 


[Copy of a letter] 


from: Dr. Mantel Sandoval Valarta, Instituto Nacional de la Investigacion 

Clientifica, Puente de Alvardo No. 71, Mexico 3, D. F. 

To: Prof. V. F. Weisskopf, Department of Physics, Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Marcu 25, 1952. 

Dear Vic: I have your letter of March 19. For your information and that of 
the committee of the Federation of American Scientists, the following résumé 
s submitted of the events leading up to the trouble we had about attending the 
meeting of the American Physical Society in Houston last November. 

I was invited by the society to deliver a lecture at the meeting and to be one 
of the after-dinner speakers at the banquet. Further I was asked to choose 
among my students and collaborators a few who had papers ready for presenta- 
tion. Upon inquiry it turned out that three of them, all members of the society, 
had papers ready, so titles and abstracts were sent in due time and printed in 
the Bulletin of November 30, 1951, as follows: On the Anomalous Magnetic 
Moments of Nucleons, by Fernando E. Prieto: Time Dependent Description of 
Resonance Reactions, by Marcos Moshinsky; Fourth-Order Effects in Vacuum 
Polarization, by Juan de Oyarzabal; The Enegy Spectrum of Primary Cosmic 
Radiation as Determined from Neutron Intensities, by myself. The title of my 
invited paper was “Recent Research in Cosmic-Radiation and Radio Waves 
mitted by the Sun.” 

Of the four of us who had made ready to attend the Houston meeting two, i. e. 
Oyarzabal and Moshinsky were unable to get their travel visas at the United 
States Embassy here. Upon learning of this, the third, Prieto, who obtained his 
Without difficulty, made up his mind that he would not go without his friends 
and colleagues. For my part I felt very strongly that I could not leave all three 
of them behind and go all by myself, particularly because all three of them are 
working with me and I knew nothing derogatory of them. 

So far as I know, their cases are as follows: 

(1) Juan de Oyarzabal, a Spaniard by birth and a naturalized Mexican citi- 
zen for about 10 years, was a naval officer during the Spanish civil war. As 
you may remember, the Spanish fleet remained loyal to the Republic during the 
war and so did he. At the end of the war the fleet surrendered to the French 
at Bizerte and the crews were interned at a concentration camp in southern 
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Tunisia, he with them. His aunt, Mrs. Isabel de Palencia, was at that time tle 
Spanish Republic’s ambassador to Sweden and she prevailed on the Swedish 
Prime Minister to do what he could with the French Government to secure her 
nephew’s release. In the summer of 1939, Oyarzabal was freed and proceeded 
by way of France and Denmark to Sweden, thence to Mexico by way of thie 
United States. He has lived here since and, except for an Association of Former 
Spanish Combatants, which was reported to be infiltrated with Communists 
and to which he belonged for a time just after he came to Mexico, he has not 
been affiliated with left-wing organizations of any kind, political or otherwise, 
has not attended any peace congress or signed any peace declarations. He has 
worked with me in cosmic rays and quantum electrodynamics since 1944.. When 
he applied for his visa, he was asked the purpose of his trip. When he answered 
that he was attending a meeting of the society, the next question then was 
whether he had anything to do with nuclear physics. Upon his affirmative 
answer the visa was denied. 

(2) Marcos Moshinsky, a Ukranian by birth and a naturalized Mexican citizen, 
came to Mexico at the age of 3 together with his parents, more than 25 years avo. 
His father’s relatives had to flee because of the revolution of 1917 and his 
mother’s became lost during the German invasion in 1941; so that he and his 
family have no relatives in Ukraine at all left. He held a State Department 
fellowship in Princeton for 3 years and got his doctor’s degree in physics with 
Wigner, who knows him quite well. He was again there early in 1949. He has 
never had anything to do with left-wing organizations of any kind whatever, 
political or otherwise. The rest of his story is identical with Oyarzabal’s, except 
that he started doing research with me in July 1951. 

(3) Fernando E. Prieto, a Mexican citizen by birth, was not asked any 
question similar to those mentioned in the two cases above when he applied for 
his travel papers at the United States Embassy here. He obtained his visa 
without any difficulty. 

As soon as the denial of the two visas became known to me I took up the cases, 
unofficially and off the record, with the proper officials at the United States Em- 
hassy here and was assured that everything would be done to straighten them 
out. At all times I was treated with the greatest courtesy and friendship. In 
a few days I learned through a telephone call from the Embassy that Moshinsky 
would be granted his visa, but that Oyarzabal's case would have to be referred 
to Washington. So far as I know neither of them has actually got his visa up 
to the present. 

I had planned to invite the society to hold another meeting in Mexico, D. F., 
in 1954, as it already once did in 1950, during my after-dinner address in Houston. 
That invitation still stands and, as I understand, has been accepted. It is our 
desire to keep close scientific and personal relations with the American Physical 
Society and with American physicists in general and to allow nothing to inter- 
fere with this. We know only too well that open and free scientific discussion 
is the basis of science and its progress, but of course we are also fully aware of 
the difficulties of these trying times. 

Best regards to you and to all our friends in Cambridge. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Dr. Manvet SAnpovaAL VALLARTA 


[Copy of a letter] 


From: Monsieur Lutz, Haut-Commissariat de la Republique Francaise en Alle- 
magne, Office Militaire de Sécurité, Division de la Recherche Scientifique, 
Cohlence, Allemagne. 

To: Monsieur le Professeur V. F. Weisskopf, Ecole Polytechnique Federate, 
Institut de Physique, Gloria Strasse 35, Ziirich (Swisse). 

JULY 4, 1951 

Dear Sir: As agreed, during our meeting in Heidelberg, I am sending you 
excerpts from Professor Kastler’s letter concerning the visa for his visit to the 
United States, which was refused. 

I must repeat again that it is in itself by no means a question of a criticism 
of the measure that the American authorities deem it necessary to take, but only 
to draw attention to the possible consequences of these measures, which all those 
who are interested in improving the friendly relations between our two countrie* 
would deplore. 
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It seems to me, especially, that the application of the law should be less rigid 
and annoyances smaller for scientists, especially when their researches are in 
tields which have insignificant importance for military applications. 

I should even say that if among these researchers there are those whose 
opinions are not entirely orthodox, it would certainly be more profitable to 
make them realize American hospitality and the admirable work accomplished 
in the United States of America, rather than to force them definitely into the 
opposed camp. 

This is the only meaning that I am anxious to give to my petition to you and 
I ask you, dear sir, to accept with my gratitude, this expression of my best 
wishes. 

M., Lutz. 


[Letter to the editor] 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, 
March 13, 1952. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL TESTS 


Sir: Since the coming into force of the McCarran Act in September 1950 the 
State Department is required to investigate the political reliability of visitors 
applying for a visa of entry to the United States. I should like to call attention 
to some distressing aspects of this procedure. 

I applied for a visa 11 months ago and am still waiting for a decision 
whether positive or negative. I was born in Hungary, which, it is true, now 
lies behind the iron curtain. But I had been an insistent critic of Soviet com- 
munism every since 1917 and my attitude was never more distinctive and out- 
spoken then during the period of 1942-43, though the popularity of Soviet Russia 
was at its height in Britain and America at that time. Yet the investigations of 
the State Department are mainly concerned with an incident which occurred 
during that period and which formed the main subject of an extensi‘ e interroga- 
tion to which I submitted on January 28 (before I became fully aware of the 
humiliation inflicted upon me) at the United States consulate in Liverpool. 
Here is its stery. 

In the depth of our desperate struggle with Nazi Germany, in September 
1942, an organization called German School of Higher Learning and Institute 
of Free German Culture in London (affiliated to the League of Free German 
Culture) asked me to take part in a course of popular lectures. Its notepaper 
bore some very distinguished British scientific and literary names as patrons 
and its program appeared entirely educational. I agreed, and on December 12, 
1942, I addressed the institute in London, choosing as my subject the freedom 
of science and its infringement by the suppression of genetics in the U. 8. S. R. 
(The paper, first published in 1943 in Britain and soon after in the United 
States, was reprinted in both countries last year in a collection of my esSays.) 
After my address there were adverse comments from the floor, but I was ac- 
customed at this time to be roughly treated whenever I criticized in public the 
Soviet regime. Yet even I was surprised when, on my return to Manchester, I 
received an official letter from the council of the institute stating disapproval 
of my views as expressed in the lecture. I realized then that this organization 
was under Communist control and wrote back condemning their attitude in the 
sharpest terms. 

But for this curious interlude I should probably have forgotten after all 
these years having ever had anything to do with the Free Institute for German 
Culture in London and might easily have denied any knowledge of it. When 
questioned, however, I was able to tell the story of that lecture. But even so, 
I had no recollection that in the course of the correspondence leading up to it— 
and before the promoters had revealed their true colors—I was asked and had 
agreed to become a “patron” of the institute. This I discovered only after my 
return from Liverpool, when, in order to substantiate by statement about the 
unusual consequences of my lecture, I managed to hunt up the old file of my 
correspondence with the Free Institute. I notified the American counsul without 
delay of this additional point. 

I had wondered how the State Department had ever come to inquire into my 
trivial contacts with an obscure organization 10 years ago, and could only as- 
Sume that it was in possession of the prospectuses and notepaper of the Free 
German Institute with my name on them as a “patron” and lecturer, and that 
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all during the inquiry and questioning the officials had kept this fact from me. 
Instead of asking me to explain the evidence they possessed, they were question. 
ing me on matters known to them and taking down statements under oath from 
me made from memory after all those years. I wrote te the consul genera! 
forcefully expressing my misgivings and requesting an explanation; his evasive 
answer fully confirmed them. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to look up what I have published at the time 
must be struck by the sharp contrast of my critical views on Soviet Russia 
with those then reflected in the Bnglish and American press. However, after 
an investigation extending over 10 months, which the consul general in Liver. 
pool was supposed to bring to conclusion under his own responsibility, neither 
he nor the vice consul conducting my interrogation in his presence had seen a 
single page of my writings. 

Questions the vice consul thought fit to ask me were: On which side my 
sympathies were in the last war and whether my writings were concerned 
with justifying the regime of communism in Russia. It is no wonder, perhaps, 
that today—5 weeks later—the investigation of my case has still not been 
completed. 

I do not say this in criticism of the unfortunate officials in Liverpool, but 
of the procedure which requires them to make decisions in a field with which 
they are completely unfamiliar, basing themselves on criteria prescribed by 
law which are essentially irrelevant to the issue. I am aware that the pro- 
cedure of the McCarran Act is being strongly criticized in the United States 
as being against all the traditions of American law, but this is more than a 
domestic American matter. There is serious danger to international inter- 
course when, before people can visit the United States, they are induced to 
give declarations under oath on trival matters lying 10 years back, which 
are magnified today into sinister actions by legal rules having no concern with 
reality. This is the way to build up a world of phantoms in which men are 
lost in a maze of mutual suspicion. 


[Editorial] 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEERLY, 
March 18, 1952 


A NEW INQUISITION 


It is part of the historic relation between the United States and Britain 
that there should be candor and honest frankness between them, Americéns 
have never been backward in this exercise. That the relative material condi- 
tions of our two centuries have changed gives no reason why when things are 
wrong in America we in Britain should be silent for fear of giving offense. 
Mutual criticism is part of the democratic process to which we both adhere. 
It is, indeed, more important than ever; the essence of American as of British 
policy in the world is how to exhibit a pattern of freedom, to show that a free 
democracy with its tolerances is better than a totalitarian State with its re- 
strictions and tyrannies. When something happens in the United States that 
seems to belong more to the ways and habits of mind of the Communist world 
than to the free world it is a friendly act to point out the damage that is being 
done to the common cause. The question of academic freedom is one of the 
sharp tests of sincerity of principle by which the United States is being judged 
abroad; we make no apology for having given space to the long and interesting 
correspondence on it opened by Lord Russell. <A like question is the conditions 
which Congress, overriding the President’s veto, has applied te entry and exit 
to the United States. Most countries have their immigration absurdities, but 
there are aspects of the McCarran Act that go beyond mere bureaucratic 
arbitrariness and are repugnant to civilized intercourse. 

The circumstances Professor Polanyi describes in his letter today are not 
isolated. He has, of course, long been one of the strongest and most effective 
erities of communism in this country, but eminent Americans as well as eminent 
Europeans are victims. Prof. Howard Mumford Jones, of Harvard, has de- 
scribed how a distinguished American historian ‘“‘was for one solid year denied 
a passport by our Department of State because, unknown to him, his name had 
appeared as a sponsor of a school that somebody or other said was a Communist 
front. (He) was given no explanation at the time his passport was denied him, 
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and not until the occasion which required the passport was a 12-month in the 
past, did he learn, and then only indirectly, why he had been adjudged un- 
worthy to represent his country in a foreign institution of learning.” 

The procedure under which the harassed American consular officials have to 
work—poor fellows—reads for all the world like a legal process behind the iron 
curtain. The prosecution keeps its data (whatever their value) up its sleeve; 
the victim has to prove himself innocent of a charge of which he is in ignorance. 
The consular official has to work to rigid rule (since he himself lives under the 
terrifying shadow of Senator McCarthy he dare not depart irom it); he is not 
required to know anything of his victim save a document in a dossier; if he 
were to read his victim’s books or to seek the advice of eminent Americans he 
might find in 2 minutes that the FBI’s stock questions were moonshine, but that 
is not permitted. Naturally the best American opinion is sensitive to these 
injustices. The New York Times said recently that the American Visa Depart- 
ment has “made a mockery of American demands for freer exchange of persons 
as against the Soviet iron curtain and has seriously lowered our prestige among 
key groups in Western Europe and elsewhere.” But unless intelligent American 
opinion will mobilize itself and unless the higher direction of the State Depart- 
ment (for instance, Mr. Acheson and Mrs. Shipley) brings some common sense 
into its passport machinery distrust and dislike of the United States will mount. 
That is only one side of the question. What to the liberal mind is almost more 
alarming is the debasement of the international standard of law. The McCarran 
Act, the American loyalty oaths, and the rest are a way of saying that men are 
guilty unless they can prove themselves innocent; and by the stupid crudities of 
their bureaucratic procedures they implant the very fear, anxiety, and suspi- 
cion to rid the world of which the United States is supposedly spending its 
treasure. 


{Chemical and Engineering News, 28, 4330 (1950) ] 
EXCERPT FROM INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
(By Wallace R. Brode, Associate Director, National Bureau of Standards) 


A distinguished Scandanavian professor was recently invited to lecture at an 
American university. A check with the American consul, whom we knew per- 
sonally, indicated that he would have no difficulty obtaining a visa. Unfortu- 
nately, the consul left shortly after the inquiry on a vacation, and contact with 
the viee-consul, who was more concerned with the minutia of regulations, devel- 
oped the unusual information that university professors and research workers in 
certain fields of science (not political) were by Government orders barred from 
direct admission to the United States, and that only aiter extensive investiga- 
tion, which usually requires several months, could such individuals hope for 
admission. Note that this prohibition is not directed toward specific individuals, 
races, political parties, or countries but rather at certain fields of science, of 
which one is the field of electronics. 


[Exeerpts from letters] 


From: Mile W. Perey, Laboratoire de Chimie Nucléaire, Université de Strasbourg, 
4, Rue Goethe, Strasbourg, France 
To: Prof. C. D. Coryell, Department of Chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
AvGaustT 22, 1951. 


{ am absolutely brokenhearted because I must give up my trip to the United 
States to which I had been looking forward so much. I have waited until the 
last minute, since I should have left tomorrow for Paris and taken the New 
A msterdam Saturday, but the authorities in Washington have not even thought 
it hecessary to answer my request for a visa made 3 months ago, or telegrams 
sent by your consulate on July 10 and again on August 14. I must give up even 
expecting an answer, although your cultural attaché has assured me that nothing 
‘an prevent me from obtaining the visa. One must believe that I am considered 
very dangerous. 

| was looking forward so much to coming, to visiting your institute, to talking 
of our work, and to enjoying your very kind invitation. 
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Please tell Mrs. Coryell how much I regret not being able to come, and I ask 
you to share with her all my best wishes. 


OcToBER 5, 1951. 
The visa was granted, but too late for me to be able to come. 


From: Prof. P. Grivet, Université de Paris, Laboratoire de Radioelectricité, 24 
Rue l’Homond, Paris 5, France. 
To: Prof. S. A. Goudsmit, Department of Physics, Brookhaven National Labora- 
tory, Upton, Long Island, N. Y. 
JANUARY 23, 1952. 


I wanted very much to pay you a visit in October 1951, but I was not able to do 
so. Here is why: In May 1951, I was invited by my friend Professor Marton 
of the National Bureau of Standards to give a review paper on electron optics. 
I prepared this, as well as several other communications from my students, but, 
not receiving my visa in time, I was unable to attend the Congress. Indeed, there 
is also work in my laboratory on an electron accelerator, an activity considered 
“nuclear”, and I become involved in the formalities of the McCarran Act, long, 
long formalities. 

I received my visa 5 months late, that is, about 8 days ago. I hope to use 
it this year, and to have the pleasure of paying you a visit. 


[Copy of a letter] 


From: Prof. J. Cabannes, Doyen honoraire de la Faculté des Sciences, Labora- 
toire des Recherches Physique a la Sorbonne, Université de Paris, Paris, 
France. 

To: Prof. V. F. Weisskopf, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
39, Mass. 

My DEAR COLLEAGUE: I regret that some French scholars who would have liked 
to visit American laboratories—where they have much to learn—have not obtained 
visas for the U. 8S. A., or they have obtained them only after an excessively long 
delay. 

It is not possible for me to pass judgment on particular cases, but I believe 
that, in that which concerns French physicists, the American officials would 
avoid regrettable errors if they would ask the advice of the Department of 
Cultural Relations of our Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

By consulting our Ministry, the U. 8S. A. would show that they have confidence 
in the government or a country which is a friend and ally. 

I do not insist that my letter remain secret; you may use it as you wish for 
the greatest good of science and the harmony between our two countries. 

We, in the laboratory, retain the pleasantest recollection of your visit, and I 
thank you for the valuable advice which you gave my collaborators. 

Very cordially, 
J. CABANNES. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Fitzgerald here? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. FITZGERALD, ATTORNEY, REPRESENT- 
ING THE CHINESE CONSOLIDATED BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Firzcreratp. I am James E. Fitzgerald, an attorney at law, 28 
Tremont Street, Boston. 


IT am here ee the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Associ- 


ation of New England, the Chinese Merchants Association, the Chinese 
Order of Freemasons, the Chinatown Post 328 American Legion, the 
Gee How Oak Tin Association of Boston, the Wong Wun Sun Associa- 
tion of Boston, the Yee Moo Kai Association of Boston, the Lee Lung 
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Sai Association of Boston, and many other smaller associations, the 
representatives of which are here in the back of this room. 

The Cuairman. Will you have a seat and we will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Mr. Frrzceravp. I have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The Cuarrman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. The Chinese here today represent practically the 
entire Chinese population in Boston and to a lesser extent in the New 
England States. 

A short history of the Chinese problem leading up to the present 
status of the law may clarify in the minds of the committee the prob- 
lems of our Chinese-American citizen community. 

Up until the repeal of the Chinese exclusion law in 1948, only cer- 
tain exempted Chinese could enter this country such as merchants, 
diplomats, and a few other minor categories. 

The great majority of the Chinese entering the country during that 
period, and even at present, were and are native-born United States 
citizens or the children of American citizens who derive their citizen- 
ship from the American-citizen father. 

Due to economic circumstances and the need to bring only those 
members of the family who could contribute to the support of the 
family, the male members only were brought to the United States. 

The few Chinese females in the United States were either native- 
born or the wives and daughters of merchants. 

if a man wished to marry a woman of his own race, which the great 
majority did, it was necessary that he travel to China. The result 
was that his children were born in China as his wife was not admis- 
sable to the United States. Due to the natural increase in population, 
the number of derivative citizens of the United States born in China 
became quite large. 

After World War II, the first group of wives of American citizens 
began to arrive as nonquota immigrants due to a change in the law. 
However, the alien minor, unmarried children were still admissable 
only under a quota. None that I know of were able to receive a quota 
number. 

Let me call your attention that the Chinese have no desire to have 
the McCarran-Walter bill repealed as it has placed them on an even 
basis with other citizens, in this regard, as their minor, unmarried 
children are eligible for admission as non-quota immigrants as is 
the husband of a citizen. 

This section does not have anything to do with a child claiming 
citizenship. Right to citizenship is not something to be disposed of 
lightly. 

The conditions that existed after World War II at the American 
consulate at Canton were terrible. At one time the consul at Canton 
made no effort to document cases to the United States. Later, after 
the fall of Canton, the matter of documentation was removed to Hong 
Kong. Delays of 2, 3 and 4 years resulted from the consul’s inability 
or refusal to process these cases. 

In 1950, the Chinese Benevolent Association of Boston, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Chin Park of the foreign relations department 
of the National Shawmut Bank of Boston, made a concentrated effort 
to bring to the attention of the United States Congress the plight of 
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his fellow citizens applying for transportation documents at Hong 
Kong to come to the United States. I herewith present as exhibit 
No. 1 the information sheet furnished to our New England Members 
of Congress at that time. 

As a result of these efforts, the State Department sent a group of 
experts to Hong Kong to see what could be done. I present at. this 
time exhibit No. 2 which consists of correspondence bet ween the State 
Department and Congressman Lane. 

Conditicne improved somewhat for a time, but gradually regula- 
tions, demands for documentary evidence, blood types, X-rays and 
numerous other forms of delay has caused the processing of an ap- 
plicant, at the present time, to average 2 years. 

Again the association, under the leadership of Mr. Chin Park, 
recently made another concerted effort to help their people. I here- 
with offer exhibit No. 3 which is the information sheet now being 
furnished our Representatives in Congress. 

The cost of maintaining the applicants in Hong Kong, which is ex- 
tremely high, for the long periods forced on them by the consul plus 
the costs of transportation, legal fees and other expenses have con- 
stituted a terrific drain on the finances of the resident Chinese-.Amer- 
ican citizens. The life savings of these citizens go merely to bring 
the family together. 

I have been authorized to say that some parts of this bill show a 
tendency to attempt to do justice by eliminating grave injustices im- 
posed upon citizens of Chinese ancestry in the past. 

At this time I will not dwell upon the question of Chinese immigra- 
tion as such, but am instructed to register to this committee our pro- 
test and opposition to the manner of grouping for purposes of de- 
termination of quota as set forth in section 202 (b) of the act, it being 
the general sentiment of our American citizens of Chinese heritage 
or extraction that the basis used therein is not fair to such persons of 
their ancestral nation who might desire to become, but have not yet 
had the opportunity to be, citizens of this great United States of 
America. 

We appear here to protect and insist upon the rights and privileges 
of persons of Chinese heritage and extraction already established and 
of which they have been and are still being deprived. 

In this respect I wish to present the fact that the injustice of com- 
pelling a child of a United States citizen to arrive in this country 
before the age of 16 years when such arrival had become almost an 
impossibility has been modified by the extension of such limitation 
of 16 years to 23 years under the provisions of section 301 (a) and 
(b) replacing title 8 United States Code Annotated 601 (g). 

However, we are dismayed by reading section 360 (b) of this act 
in discovering that the act has given us a right and deprived us of a 
remedy in that the said section 360 reverts back to age of 16 and 
deprives those between 16 and 23 of any process of law whatsoever. 

Section 360 (b) appears to supersede section 503 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, 8 United States Code Annotated 903, which former 
section gave the applicant certain rights for a declaratory judgment 
in a proper court of law. This new enactment deprives your citizen, 
unless he can personally get to the United States of America, of any 
court redress whatsoever. His entire rights are relegated to and in 
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the hands of the State Department and the State Department alone. 
This is manifestly un-American and in all probability unconstitu- 
tional. We wish to go on record as stating to this committee that, 
from past experiences, the confidence of Chinese-American citizens 
in the ability of the State Department, and the American consul, to 
judge the merits of citizenship has been rudely shaken and they desire 
a restoration of these powers to the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service where it properly belongs and they insist that 
the rights of such eventual determination should be within the courts 
and that the powers of the said court as set forth in section 509 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 should be retained. 

I quote from a very expressive statement made by Mr. Chin Park 
which shows the sentiment of Chinese citizens : “The Chinese-American 
citizen never again want an exclusion law either one passed by Con- 
gress or developed by the usurpation of authority by the State 
Department.” 

(The three exhibits referred to by Mr. Fitzgerald in his prepared 
statement, follow :) 

Exnuisit No. 1 


By sheer inaction the United States Department of State has for the past 5 
years imposed an unwritten Chinese exclusion law upon American citizens of 
Chinese descent. No other racial group in the United States would have tolerated 
the injustice so patiently and quietly. 

For several generations it has been the custom of American citizens of Chinese 
descent living in the United States to maintain their families in China, at least 
until the children acquire a primary Chinese education, and usually until the 
boys are old enough to support themselves and the girls old enough to marry. 
The children born in China to American citizens of Chinese descent residing ip 
the United States are American citizens. 

Under a law effective in time of war or national emergency American citizens 
coming from the -Far Hast must have American passports before they embark 
for the United States. Several thousand applications by these children of Ameri- 
ean citizens of Chinese descent for American passports with which to travel toe 
the United States and join their fathers accumulated between 1945 and 1949 at 
American consulates at Canton, Shanghai, and elsewhere in China and at Hong 
Kong. With the closing of all American consulates in China in 1949 in the face 
of Red occupation, all these American passport applications are now registered 
at the American Consulate General, Hong Kong. There they are decided at the 
rate of about two a day, confronting the applicants with a wait of from 4 to 12 
years for a decision on their applications. Meanwhile, until this arrearage is 
overcome, no new applications for American passports will be accepted by the 
American Consulate General, Hong Kong, from the American-citizen children of 
American citizens of Chinese descent, unless the applicants present conclusive 
evidence of their citizenship and identity. Conclusive evidence is rarely obtain- 
able, because birth records are not maintained in China, families in China do 
not maintain continuous photographic records, the essential witnesses are in 
the United States, and letters and remittances over the years are usually made 
through intermediaries. For no other purpose is such a degree of proof of citi- 
zenship required. It is far easier for a nonquota alien Chinese to obtain an 
immigration visa to come to the United States than it is for an American citizen 
of Chinese descent to obtain an American passport. 

The Passport Division of the Department of State attempts to justify its treat- 
ment of these American citizens by alleging that there is a high incidence of 
fraud among such passport applications. The Passport Division estimates the 
fraudulent cases as high as 50 percent, without indicating the basis for such an 
extravagant estimate. However that may be, fraudulent applications for Ameri- 
can passports are by no means exclusive with Chinese. Polish, Italian, and 
native-born American Communists cases of passport frauds have figured con- 
spicuously in records of the Passport Division in recent years. It is not hard 
to imagine the uproar that would follow any departmental policy of delaying 
from 4 to 12 years all Polish-American applications to the American Embassy 
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at Warsaw or Italian-American applications to the American consulates in Italy ; 
our Polish-American and Italian-American populations in the United States 
would immediately so besiege the Department of State and the Congress that 
some way would be found to separate the genuine from the doubtful cases in 
short order. 

The Passport Division takes the attitude that our Chinese-American citizens 
have allowed their children to remain in China many years without trying to 
bring them to the United States and without registering them as American citi- 
zens at American consulates in China; that at the end of hostilities in World 
War II, and in the face of the Communist occupation of China, these American 
citizens flocked to the American consulates by thousands and demanded imme 
diate issuance of travel documents; and that they cannot be heard to complain 
of whatever delay the Department of State may impose. This attitude fails to 
recognize the long-standing custom of Chinese-American citizens to maintain 
their families in China pursuant to the right of an American citizen to decide 
for himself where he will live and where he will maintain his family. This 
attitude ignores the fact that it makes no difference to their American citizenship 
whether these children were registered with an American consulate. It also 
ignores the fact that from 1941 to 1945 the war prevented travel from China tu 
the United States. 

Lack of help at the American consulate general, Hong, Kong, is offered as an 
excuse for the long delay in deciding passport applications, but nothing is done 
to shorten the long and tedious procedure which the Department has set up for 
handling these applications. The passport applicants must register in person at 
an American consulate, usually necessitating travel from the interior of China 
The passport applicants must present their fathers’ affidavits in triplicate, bear- 
ing their photographs, and explaining how they derived American citizenshi) 
This affidavit, although difficult and expensive to obtain, carries no weight wit) 
the American consulate general as evidence of citizenship. Unless the applicant 
has conclusive other proof his name is merely placed on a waiting list at the 
American consulate and he is sent away and told not to call, telephone, or write 
the American consulate. The prospects are that he will wait from 4 to 12 years 
for a letter from the American consulate giving him an appointment for a per 
sonal interview, consuming about 3 hours, and stenographically recorded, after 
which the poor applicant is again sent away to wait while the American con- 
sulate exchanges letters with the immigration authorities in the United States 
for the purpose of comparing the results of the interview with the contents of the 
immigration record of the applicant’s father. This step alone takes severa! 
months. At long last the applicant may be recalled to the consulate and told 
whether he may be given an American passport. In most cases an American 
passport is not issued, but the applicant is allowed to execute an affidavit at the 
American consulate explaining who he is and why he claims to be a citizen. With 
a warning that the affidavit is no assurance that he will be admitted to the United 
States, the citizen is then able to reserve transportation to the United States 
As neither a passport nor a travel affidavit is evidence of American citizenship. 
and as citizenship must be decided at the port of arrival in the United States. 
it is obvious that the long delay and so-called processing of American passport 
applications at the American consulate general, Hong Kong, serves no purpose 
whatsoever except to prevent these American citizens from embarking for the 
United States. 

The long delay not only separates these children from their American fathers 
while their applications are pending, but threatens to separate them foreve) 
Red China may claim them at any time for military or other service that would 
eause forfeiture of their American citizenship. The closing of American con 
sulates in China leaves these American citizens no consulate with which the) 
could lodge a protest. Red China may decide at any time not to allow these 
American citizens to leave China, as Soviet Russia and its satellite countries 
have been doing to American citizens since the end of hostilities. Such treat- 
ment of American citizens in Red China and Hong Kong by the Government of 
the United States should give great satisfaction to the Communist cause in the 
Far East. Although the situation of these American citizens is critical and 
although the Department of State expresses its concern, it moves at snail's 
pace to relieve them. 

The long delay may deprive these American citizen children of their chief 
witness, namely, the father in the United States. Many of these fathers ore 
advancing in years and will inevitably be gone by the time their children reach 
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a port of arrival in the United States where the issue of citizenship is actually 
determined. ‘Through the simple expedient of withholding a decision on a 
passport application and of refusing to accept new applications, the American 
consul may cause some of these American citizens to lose their citizenship under 
laws passed in 19384 and 1940 which require them to reach the United States 
vefore they become 16 years old. 

The inaction of the American consulate general, Hong Kong, deprives these 
American citizens of the right expressly given them by law to have their citizen- 
ship determined in court. Until their applications for passports are actually 
refused, they cannot appeal to the courts in the United States. 

As might be expected, the situation has resulted in abuse of the American 
citizen applicants and their fathers by unscrupulous brokers and agents in 
Hong Kong who undertake for large sums of money to obtain prompt and favor- 
able decisions on American passport applications. Some of these brokers and 
agents are known to the American consulate general and have been warned to 
keep their distance from the consulate general, but they continue to operate, 
and American fathers have invested from $600 to $1,000 in such futile efforts to 
obtain action on their children’s passport applications. 

The Chinese-American population of the United States may be roughly esti- 
mated at 90,000, These American citizens should individually and as groups 
demand of their Department of State and of their Senators and their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress that this fictitious and unjust bar to the travel of their 
American citizen children to the United States be immediately removed. ‘The 
administration and the Congress are daily showing the greatest concern to 
relieve aliens residing unlawfully in the United States, inadmissible aliens 
abroad, alien refugees known as displaced persons, and other categories of 
aliens. The Eighty-first Congress now in session has legalized the residence 
of thousands of aliens who entered the country illegally. However, the plight 
of American citizens of Chinese descent in the Far East receives only a polite 
expression of concern by the Department of State, which is barring their travel 
to the United States, and no relief either from the administration or from the 
Congress. 


Exnurstit No. 2 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOvSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1950. 
Mr. Loy Wong, 
President, Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Asociation of New England, 
14 Oxford Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Deark Mr. Wone: With further reference to my letter of December 5, I am 
enclosing the report that I have received from the Department of State, in your 
interest, which I am certain you will find to be self-explanatory, regarding the 
admission of American citizens of Chinese descent to the United States. 

With all good wishes, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 


THOMAS J. LANE. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, December 8, 1950. 
Hon. THomMas J. LANE, 


House of Representatives 


DeaR Mr. LANE: I have been requested to reply to your letter of December 5, 
1950, to the Secretary enclosing a letter from Mr. Loy Wong and a statement 
a to the admission of American citizens of Chinese descent to the United 

tates. 

The enclosed circular outlines this procedure and you may note that it has 
been adopted after consultation with the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice of the Department of Justice and American diplomatic and consular officers 
concerned: 

While the delay in processing many of these cases is caused by several factors, 
most of which are entirely outside of the control of either the Department or of 
the Foreign Service of the United States, the Department recently conducted an 
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investigation of the matters to which Mr. Loy refers in his letter to you and is 
taking steps to have special and immediate handling of these cases by a group 
of experts. The work of this group should eliminate all backlog cases received 
from American consular offices in China, as well as at Hong Kong, by the end of 
June 1951. 

As of possible information, it may be stated that the Department has been 
informed by the American consulate general at Hong Kong that it is giving 
priority to and facilitating the applications of persons who are nearing their 
sixteenth birthdays, and who, under existing law, must enter the United States 
for permanent residence before reaching the age of 16 years in order to retain 
any claim they may-have to American citizenship. Such cases are kept in a 
special file at the consulate general to insure consideration being given to them 
before the applicant’s substantive rights are affected by operation of law. A 
large number of applications are being received from persons who will reach 
the age of 16 years within the near future and the consulate general has further 
reported that the actual processing of such cases is usually begun from 2 to 3 
months prior to the applicant’s sixteenth birthday. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. B. SHIPLEY, 
Chief, Passport Division. 


Enclosures: Copy of this letter. Personal letter and statement. Circular. 


PROCEDURE FOR DOCUMENTATION OF PERSONS OF CHINESE ORIGIN WHO CLAIM 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP FOR THE First TIME 


This Department, after consultation with the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service of the Department of Justice and American diplomatic and consular offi- 
cers concerned, has adopted the following procedure for the documentation of 
persons of Chinese origin who claim American citizenship for the first time: 

Persons who claim American citizenship must take up their cases with the 
appropriate diplomatic or consular officer, submitting such evidence of the basis 
oi their claim to American citizenship and documentary evidence of their iden- 
tity as may be required by the diplomatic or consular officer to whom application 
is made. In cases where the applicant was born abroad, the officer will coin- 
municate directly with the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the De- 
partment of Justice to verify the citizenship status of the parent through whom 
an applicant claims to have derived American citizenship. 

All American consular offices on the mainland of China have been closed. Upon 
the closing of the American consulate general at Canton, China, the citizenship 
files of that office were transferred to the American consulate general at Hong 
Kong, and claimants to American citizenship residing on the mainland of China 
should be advised to take up their cases with the American consulate general 
at Hong Kong. Claimants to American citizenship residing on the island of 
Formosa should take up their cases with the American consulate general at 
Taipei, Formosa. 

The following procedure should be followed in cases where the applicant claims 
American citizenship by birth abroad of an American parent: 

I. If the applicant’s father is in the United States, the following documents 
should be forwarded to the applicant for presentation at the appropriate con- 
sular office: 

A. An affidavit in triplicate by the applicant’s father, mentioning his evi- 
dence of citizenship and giving the following data in tabular form: 

1. The dates and places of his various entries into and departure from the 
United States. 

2. The names, sex, birthplaces, birth dates, and present places of residence 
of all his children. 

3. The name of his present wife and, if previously married, of his former 
wife, with date or dates of marriage; where applicable, dates and means of 
termination of marriages should also be stated. 

All names should be in both English and Chinese. Recent photographs of 
the father and the applicant should be attached with glue, under notarial 
seal on the affidavits. 

B. An affidavit in triplicate, executed by a reputable United States citi- 
zen, attaching a recent photograph of the applicant’s father (glued and 
sealed) and stating that the latter is the same person named in the evidence 
of citizenship mentioned. 

C. Evidence of the father’s American citizenship. 
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Il. If the father is deceased, a brother or other near relative of the appli- 
cant residing in the United States may prepare the documents mentioned above, 
referring to the applicant’s father. ; 

III. The prepared documents, together with all obtainable documentary evi- 
dence which may be of assistance in establishing the applicant’s identity and 
elaimed relationship, should be forwarded to the applicant, if he is residing in 
Hong Kong, instructing him to submit the documents to the American consulate 
general by double registered mail. If the applicant is residing on the mainland 
of China, it is suggested that the documents be forwarded direct from the United 
States to the appropriate consular office. No assurance can be given that either 
the consulate general at Hong Kong or the consulate general at Taipei, Formosa, 
will be able to render any assistance to the applicant unless he can arrange to 
appear at the consular office upon appointment. 

IV. If the father of the applicant is in China or Hong Kong, and it is possible 
for him to call at the consulate general with the applicant, the affidavits de- 
scribed above need not be prepared. In such event the applicant should com- 
munieate with the consulate general by double registered mail, requesting an 
appointment and informing that office that his American-citizen iather is avail- 
able to call with him at the consulate general. This communication from the 
applicant should set forth the type of evidence of his American citizenship which 
his father has in his possession. The father should not fail to take with him 
to the consulate general satisfactory documentary evidence which will be of 
assistance in identifying the applicant. 


IDENTIFICATION IN CITIZENSHIP CASES 


od 

The following suggestions are not requirements and neither include all pos- 
sible means of identification nor exclude other evidence which applicants may 
be able to submit; the suggestions merely illustrate types of evidence which 
have been of value in the past. 

1. An identifying witness, preferably an American citizen, who is well and 
favorably known to the consular office. The witness should have known the 
applicant well for at least 1 year. 

2. A birth certificate issued by a reputable hospital or by the local authorities 
of the place in which the birth occurred, especially if in the United States or 
Hong Kong. 

3. An official Chinese certificate of identity issued by the authorities of the 
district or city of the applicant’s residence. 

4. Letters from parents or relatives in the United States. 

5. Evidence of remittances of money over a period of years from parents or 
relatives in the United States. 

6, Old photographs of the applicant, especially group photographs containing 
other members of the family. 

7. School diplomas or other documents issued by schools attended by the 
applicant. 

Passport Division, August 4, 1950. 


Exuistr No. 3 


The procedure adopted by the Passport Division of the Department of State 
for the documentation of American citizens of Chinese descent at the American 
consulate general, Hong Kong, has proved unworkable after several years. Pro- 
tests against the long delay in documentation are rising from the relatives and 
friends of these American citizens, who are generally children born in China to 
United States citizens of Chinese descent. 

Early in 1951 the Passport Division of the Department of State sent a group 
of citizenship experts to the American consulate general, Hong Kong, to con- 
centrate on reducing a backlog of several thousand passport applications. This 
special force did accomplish a reduction in the arrearage and consequent delay, 
but at the present time an average of 2 years elapses between the date of an 
application for an American passport and the decision of the American consul 
general, Hong Kong. Housing and food in Hong Kong are searce and almost 
prohibitive in cost, yet during those 2 years of delay awaiting decision the pass- 
port applicants nmrust be maintained in Hong Kong because they can go nowhere 
else than to Communist China whence their exits are rigidly controlled by local 
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Communist authorities. Unless the American citizen passport applicant has 
conclusive evidence of his citizenship and identity, he is required to bring other 
members of his family to Hong Kong from Red China as witnesses. The same 
rigid controls are imposed by Red China upon the travel of the witnesses, anc 
depending upon the whim of the particular Communist village or district authority 
it is often impossible for the witnesses to appear in Hong Kong. For the past 
several months the American consulate general has been requiring blood tests 
of the passport applicant in Hong Kong and of his father in the United States, 
adding to the expense and adding many months to the delay in deciding an 
application. 

Under the established procedure of the Passport Division a passport applica- 
tion can be initiated only by the personal appearance of the applicant at the 
American consulate general, Hong Kong. However, when the applicant appears, 
his name is merely placed on a long waiting list unless he is one of the ex. 
tremely rare individuals who has evidence of his identity and citizenship which 
the American consulate general considers conclusive, a degree of proof which 
is not only unreasonable but exceeds that required for actual admission to tle 
United States. 

When the American citizen appears at the consulate general to register on 
the waiting list, he is supposed to present his father’s affidavit explaining how 
the father acquired American citizenship, what visits the father has made to 
China, and the names, birth dates, and whereabouts of his wife and children, 
and the affidavit must bear photographs of the passport applicant and his father. 
The applicant is also asked to present evidence of his father’s citizenship, and 
on top of this an affidavit by a reputable United States citizen stating that the 
father is the same person named in*the evidence of citizenship. However, these 
affidavits and this evidence accomplish little or nothing but are merely place: 
on file. No passport application is accepted on this first appearance of the 
applicant, and the American consul later exchanges letters with the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service in the United States to verify the father’s citizenship 
record and prior mention of the members of his family. Even if the father 
traveled from the United States to Hong Kong to identify his child in person, 
the father would be required to provide corroborative or documentary evidence 
of his child’s identity. 

One item of corroborative evidence suggested by the Passport Division is an 
identifying witness, preferably an American citizen well and favorably known 
to the consular office, who has known the passport applicant well for at least 1 
year. Obviously, it would be a rare case indeed in which an American citizen, 
well and favorably known to the consular office at Hong Kong, could be found to 
identify a passport applicant from an interior village in China. 

Birth certificates, suggested by the Passport Division, are generally availalle 
for passport applicants who were born in Hong Kong but the ratio of these cases 
must be no more than 1 to 10,000, because most of the families of American 
citizens of Chinese descent are born and live in a small interior Chinese villaze 
of their ancestors where there are no vital records of any kind. 

Another item of documentary evidence suggested by the Passport Division is 
an official Chinese certificate of identity issued by the authorities of the district 
or city of the applicant’s residence. As far as that is concerned, the Americian 
consuls at Canton and Hong Kong considered such certificates worthless even 
before the Communist occupation of China, and one issued now by a Communist 
authority would be worse than worthless—it would render a passport applicant 
suspect of being a Communist or Communist collaborator and would delay his 
passport application endlessly for a security investigation. 

The Passport Division also suggests old photographs of the passport appli- 
eant, especially group photographs containing other members of his family. In 
some cases such photographs can be produced, but these are closely examined for 
fraud. 

After getting to Hong Kong and being allowed to place his name on the wuait- 
ing list at the American consulate, the passport applicant waits indefinitely for 
a preliminary interview, for a second interview, and as many other interviews :s 
the consular office may require before he may be permitted to exeeute a formal 
passport application, which is usually denied. However, in the majority of 
eases the applicant is at long last permitted to execute a travel affidavit reciting 
his claim to United States citizenship. After approval by the American consu! 
general, this affidavit enables the holder to embark for the United States, thouch 
with a warning that the travel affidavit is no assurance whatsoever. of the 
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holder’s admission to the United States because United States citizenship for 
the purpose of admission to the United States can only be decided by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service at a port of entry to the United States. 
For that matter, a United States passport is no assurance of admission to the 
United States. Its purpose is to certify to foreign governments that the bearer 
is an American citizen and entitled to the protection of the United States abroad. 
The passport applicants at Hong Kong are not seeking to travel abroad under the 
protection of the United States. They seek only to embark for the United States 
as directly and promptly as possible to join their relatives here, where their 
citizenship is actually determined, and where the essential testimony of their 
fathers and other relatives will identify them. Therefore, the cumbersome and 
impractical procedure adopted by the Passport Division serves no other purpose 
than to delay, discourage, or prevent the embarkation of these American citizens 
for our Shores. 

The Passport Division takes the position that under the law it can issue a 
passport only to an American citizen and that it must therefore determine for 
itself whether any individual applicant for a passport is a citizen. This position 
might be reasonable if the determination could as well be made in these cases 
in Hong Kong as it could in the United States, if it could be made with any 
degree of promptness, and if a passport were actually necessary and finally 
issued. However, when a determination of citizenship requires as long as 2 
years during which the citizen applicant and his relatives are under severe 
hardship and expense, when the essential witnesses are in the United States, 
and when a passport is finally denied anyhow, the position of the Passport 
Division is untenable. The Passport Division need not require a passport for 
the embarkation of these citizens. It has authority to make exceptions to the 
wartime or national-emergency passport requirements and does make such 
exception when it approves the travel affidavit executed by these citizens at 
Hong Kong consulate in lieu of passport. The Passport Division is not obliged 
to determine United States citizenship for the purposes of approving a travel 
affidavit and might as well permit the citizen to execute such an affidavit when 
he first appears at the consulate general instead of making him wait 2 years 
before executing the affidavit. 

The citizenship claims of Chinese-American citizens at Hong Kong are con- 
sidered in an atmosphere of suspicion and belief that a very large percentage 
of them are fraudulent. The innocent or genuine admittedly suffer because of 
instances of fraud which have overimpressed the Passport Division, which does 
not have the background and records of more than a half century of experience 
that the Immigration and Naturalization Service has. The Passport Division 
judges the citizenship claims of American citizens of Chinese descent from the 
point of view of its experience with the citizenship claims of native-born 
Americans or Americans of European or other national origin, to whom official 
records of birth and evidence of identity are readily available, and whose psy- 
chology and family customs are radically different. 

The result of the established procedure for handling passport applications 
by American citizens of Chinese descent at the American consulate general, 
Hong Kong, is to exclude thousands of these citizens from the United States. It 
must be remembered that these are citizens in the lower-income brackets. Their 
fathers are mainly restaurant or laundry owners or employes, to whom the 
expense of maintaining their children and witnesses in Hong Kong for as long 
as 2 years is so prohibitive that they must either abandon the effort to bring 
their children here or mortgage their future by borrowing the necessary funds 
for the long struggle. 

Under the Nationality Act of 1940 the denial of a passport by the American 
consul general, Hong Kong, may be reviewed in court in the United States and 
the passport applicant be permitted to come here temporarily for that purpose. 
However, under the revision of the immigration and nationality laws effective 
December 24, 1952, the decision of the consul general in such cases will be final 
except for a possible appeal to the Passport Division. 

The immediate remedy is for the Passport Division to instruct the American 
consulate general to permit these citizenship claimants to execute a travel 
affidavit when they first appear at the consulate general so that they may embark 
for the United States promptly and have their citizenship determined by the 
(mmigration and Naturalization Service, as was done for half a century. Other- 
wise, Congress should provide funds at once expressly for the assignment of 
enough citizenship experts to the American consulate general, Hong Kong, to 
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reduce the present 2-year waiting period to a reasonable period for handling 
such official business; and the Passport Division should expedite and adapt its 
procedure to the realities and inaugurate a sensible handling of these applica- 
tions. “It is better that many Chinese immigrants should be improperly ad- 
mitted than that one natural-born citizen of the United States should be 
permanently excluded from his country” (Kwock Jan Fat v. White, 40 8. Ct. 566, 
253 U. 8. 454). 

Mr. Frrzceravp. I would like to make this suggestion to the Com- 
mission: That a claimant to American citizenship, in order to avoid 
the long delay in documentary certification necessary to come here to 
prove his claim, should be able to post a bond or surety of some kind 
guaranteeing the person of return passage in the event he fails to prove 
his claim. 

Commissioner Fisuer. I take it that in these cases you are discussing 
the issue relating to satisfying the consul general as to whether these 
people are in fact entitled to certificates ? 

Mr. Frrzcrrap. In fact, entitled to certificates. It is a matter of 
identification. 

Commissioner Fisuer. Isn’t it of real concern that some of these 
people may be trying to get improper identification ? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. There is a United States Supreme Court decision 
which says it is far better that many Chinese-American citizens be 
admitted to this country than that one true American citizen should 
be kept out. Although there is an incident abroad, there is no doubt 
about it, the proper people to determine fraud are those making up 
a proper hearing body for a proper hearing. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, due to their long experience, have developed 
these boards of special inquiry. They have the necessary investi- 
gative agencies in the Department of Justice. 

The witnesses for these people who are applying in Hong Kong 
are practically all in the United States. Their records and everything 
they have is here. It is not a matter for the consul over there to try 
to decide their citizenship when we have the properly organized group 
here to try their citizenship. We had better remember this: That, 
no matter what the consul does, if he allows someone to come here, they 
are entitled to be heard by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are these people trying to get back into 
the United States? 

Mr. Firzerrauvp. They are not trying to get back in, although some 
are. They are native-born citizens who went back and got caught 
by the way. Some are citizen children, derivatives of citizens of the 
United States. 

Commissioner Finucane. Hasn’t it been past practice to permit 
the Chinese who claim United States citizenship to come in on affi- 
davit, without the determination of their citizenship by the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Frrzceravp. I know out in San Francisco they had some diffi- 
culty, but it wasn’t because of the investigation so much as it was to 
the number of immigrants and the number of these people who came 
in. Right after the war they had a tremendous influx of them at San 
Francisco, and there were long delays up to 5 months, if I remember 
correctly. Most of that has been ead up. 
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Commissioner Finucane. Some are still in detention out there 
waiting for hearings and have been there in detention for many, many 
months. 

Mr. Firzcrraup. I don’t know too much about San Francisco, but 
in Boston we haven’ any. 

Commissioner Fisuer. Are you saying they can’t get back here 
to file for a declaratory judgment? 

Mr. Firzceraup. That is right. I can bring an action in the United 
States district court here in Boston for an applicant in Hong Kong 
in his own name, but cannot under this new section. 

Commissioner Finucane. Do you see any reason why the practice 
of the State Department of issuing a document enabling an appli- 

‘ant for a passport to come to the United States to litigate the issue 
of ciizenship should not be continued ? 

Mr. Firzceratp. What I am driving at is that, although it is not 
perfect, at least it gives the right to recourse to court. I don’t say that 
the State Department is handling these cases right as it is. I think 
if some arrangements could be made by bond or surety of return, 
passage in each case, so these people could avoid all this difficulty 
and red tape and have the matter heard here before a proper tribunal, 
then if an applicant was excluded the Government is not losing any- 
thing because the bond is there to take care of his return passage. 

The CuarirMan. Is it not generally true that, once they are here, 
it is difficult to obtain enforcement of an order to go back? 

Mr. Frrzceratp. These are exclusion cases and not deportation 
vases. They have never landed in the United States if they have 
been excluded. It is not as if they had gotten in here and then 
attempted to depart. These people never landed. 

The Cuairman. Are you saying this act has taken away a remedy 
we did have ? 

Mr. Frrzcrratp. The only possible appeal I could see from the 
State Department would be directly to the President of the United 
States. That is not logical or practicable. 

Of course, our basic form of Government depends on checks and 
balances, and in this particular balance you are taking away the 
check against an administrative department by the court. 

The Cuamman. Are you speaking primarily about these cases of 
claims to American citizenship ? 

Mr. Frrzqeratp. That is right. 

The Cuaimman., Isn’t it very difficult to find out the facts in these 
cases ? 

Mr. Firzceravp. But if an American citizen were not admitted to 
the country and he was truly an American citizen—I do not think 
there are in general too many of these fake cases, just once in a long 
while. 

Because of the fact that they are different, their particular faults 
have been a little particularly brought to the fore. They are probably 
not any more incidental to the Chinese than they are to other 
nationality groups, but nobody bothers to check that while they do on 
the Chinese. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Prof. Paul Chalmars, you are scheduled next. 


25356—52 28 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL CHALMARS, ADVISER TO FOREIGN STUDENTS, 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, AND PAST PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN-STUDENT 
ADVISERS 


Prof. Paut Cuatmers. I am Paul Chalmars, professor and adviser 
to foreign students at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. I am 
also past president of the National Association of Foreign-Student 
Advisers. 

While I don’t speak officially for them, I have been in on their 
deliberations about immigration problems as they concern foreign 
students. It is near the end of the day, and I can’t attempt to give 
you a whole picture, but I would like to make one or two generaliza- 
tions and suggest that we do have in our national association the 
foreign-student advisers who are concerned with the foreign students 
and the big college populations of the country, and I will ask our 
president to communicate with you so that you can have the organi- 
zation’s views officially if you would like it. We would like to 
present you our views. 

I would like simply to say this: We have about 30,000 foreign 
students in the country here at the present time. This is gradually 
rising. These are, from the point of view of our own national 
interests, a very important group, because among these, as you are 
aware, there are those who will become probably the leaders in their 
own countries as they go home; and, therefore, our treatment of 
them is extremely important. 

I think it is fair to say that all of our immigration regulations have 
not, perhaps, given consideration to this group, as a group, and the 
difficulties which we face in dealing with them are that in every con- 
sideration they are one corner of a larger group; for instance, as you 
know it is customary for all American students who need to do work to 
work their way through college. It is now the custom in my own 
school in graduate school for at least half of our population of grad- 
uate students to carry on a part-time job, an assistantship and a re- 
search job, in conjunction with their graduate study; ahd: therefore, 
the restrictions against employment, which, perhaps, quite properly 
are made for the temporary visitor to this country, spill over and 
affect the person who is to be a bona fide student on our list, and may 
stop the man from coming here, may interfere with the effectiveness 
of his study. 

What I am pleading for would be a section or a consideration of 
the immigration regulations which would be particularly concerned 
with the person who comes here as a bona fide student for a temporary 
stay and expects to return to his own country on the completion of 
his studies. Each fall we receive in our campus bona fide students 
who will come with as many as 12 different kinds of visas. 

Now, as you are aware, part of this difficulty comes from the fact 
that we are dealing with two different bureaucracies. The Foreign 
Service abroad is concerned with the granting of the visa, and the 
Immigration Service in this country with the checking of the visas 
status—making sure that he isn’t employed; that he goes home when 
he should and so forth, and we do have a good many difficulties be- 
cause of this dual responsibility. We do have a good many fellows 
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who come who perhaps have been given the wrong kind of visa. This 
is one minor illustration of the difficulty. 

There are a comparable number who will be given temporary visi- 
tors’ visas, and I think we are under the impression that they are given 
this instead of the student visa because it is a little easier for the con- 
sular official to issue it; and after they get here the Immigration Serv- 
ice is put to the bother and they do this very well and very easily, of 
changing this to a student visa status. 

This happens to be important to the young man because in the latter 
status he isn’t eligible for the Selective Service. This is a minor point 
perhaps, but I think it is an illustration of the fact that not enough 
care has been given to the problem of this small but very important 
segment of our foreign temporary pupils, and that is the foreign stu- 
dent. 

I won't take more time unless you have questions to ask. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Mr. Chalmers, you discussed two points—one is the 
restriction against employment, and the other is the character of the 
visa. Are there any other issues which in your judgment require sep- 
arate treatment for the foreign student ¢ 

Professor Cuatmers. I think those are the two main issues, sir, 
however, there are other difficulties he runs into. He also must be 
cleared if security is involved or if the whole McCarran Act is involved, 
and this sometimes causes delays up to 6 months, with the result that 
the graduate student will simply give up, and he won’t come because 
it is too much trouble. 

We don’t run into this so much. I think the chief difficulties come 
in those two fields. There are related difficulties, but they are fortu- 
nately not your concern. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Have you any proposals to make? 

Professor CHacmers. In general, I would propose that all people 
who are admitted by a recognized institution in this country, for ad- 
mission for study, be given a student visa, and that they be made the 
responsibility of the institution which is issuing; that that institution 
then be responsible to the Immigration Service to certify at the begin- 
ning of every semester this man is a bona fide student. This may very 
well mean for a graduate student getting his doctorate in physics that 
they will give him a full-time job at $3,000 a year. That is the pattern 
for some students. 

This does not mean that his graduate study is being interrupted or 
interfered with; it is part of his graduate study and is part of his 
normal education. 

But where we have to prove that he is a student despite his employ- 
ment, and where we have to make an individual case that he is not 
endangering the labor supply of the country in some way by this 
employment, we do run into some delays and difficulties. 

I think we have had, it is fair to say, very fair interpretations by 
the Immigration Service, and very fair administration; but I think 
I should say in their behalf that in order to be decent they have been 
forced to put quite a lot of elastic in the regulations which aren’t 
specifically there. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Frederick F. Cohen here? 
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STATEMENT OF FREDERICK F. COHEN, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Conen. I am Frederick F. Cohen, an attorney, and I should 
like to make a brief statement. 

The Cuarrman. We will appreciate it if you can be brief as pos- 
sible, since we are short of time. 

Mr. Conen. I understand, sir. I will try to cooperate. 

Gentlemen, I am here to speak to you as an attorney who has had 
the experience of handling deportation cases among others in the 
practice that I have, and while I don’t pretend to be an authority in 
all phases of the law, and perhaps not even an authority on these 
matters with which I have had to contend, I still feel that within 
my experience I have run up against sufficient aggregation of aggrava- 
tions and difficulties that the law and the law before it, the internal 
security law and the Smith Act, has presented to individual people, 
that I do feel qualified to make a few remarks; and I shall try to 
summarize, gentlemen, of where I think at least in these instances 
the law should and indeed must be improved. 

The CuarrmMan. This Commission is not concerned with the Smith 
Act or the internal security law. 

Mr. Conen. I understand, sir. I shall propose to be very brief and 
give you in summary the things I would like to speak of. 

I think the law insofar as it refers to bail is so very difficult, if 
the Attorney General or those who need not give bail may take it away, 
mav change it, take it away—that should be changed. 

In the matter of hearings, I find in my practice that a person 
arrested for deportation does not even have the rights that a civil 
litigant would have in an ordinary court action of law. We never 
have the benefit of knowing anything of what the case is all about 
until it has been put in. We don’t have the right that a person has 
in any court to depositions, interrogatories, motions to produce or 
inspection of records. 

On evidence, usually the evidence in my experience has been old 
and moth-eaten; | am properly entered—in one case that I have had 
entered, in spite of statutory law against the introduction of such 
evidence in the circumstances that it was so entered. 

Furthermore, even though we run up against these matters of evi- 
dence, we have no right to have the evidence reviewed in the courts. 
I believe that there should be some line drawn. There is no statute of 
limitations in deportation cases that I know about. There should be 
a doctrine, such as we have in the ordinary equity courts. In all of 
the courts of the land we don’t have it there. In my experience I have 
handled cases—the Latva case is one—8 or 10 years old. I have an- 
other case where the evidence is 30 years old and a very skimpy bunch 
of evidence at that. 

Also, I would like to make a point that frequently statements are 
taken from people who are inarticulate, perhaps, illiterate, and don’t 
understand what is being done, and this is evidence, the only evidence 
frequently that is used against them. I think that the law which 
wiped out the application of the administrative procedures law to 
immigration cases should be repealed, and a law_requiring the admin- 
istrative procedures law to be invoked in the Immigration Department 
should be passed through Congress. 
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Another point I would like to make briefly is that, very frequently, 
in fact in every case today a person has been arrested on one law, a 
law that wasn’t even in existence at the time the acts complained of are 
alleged, and even after, not until this hearing has been held is he then 
notified that he is being charged under a new law which didn’t even 
exist at the time of the acts and didn’t exist at the time that he was . 
arrested. I am against the retroactive characters of the laws. I am 
against the points of law where the evidence is just put in, no matter 
what it may be, no weight is given to it, no question is ever raised of 
intent, of personal participation, activity on the part of the indi- 
vidual, or even knowledge for that matter. 

Those things are never considered, and I think I may suggest that 
the Latva case was one such example. The law, based as it was, in 
my opinion, is even worse in these respects now. I think I mentioned 
that the law was affected, past laws, and especially present laws have 
affected people for alleged conduct dating back 30 years or more, 
affecting people who have lived in this country in one case that I have 
had over 50 years. 

I also feel particularly that the Latva case is very much symptomatic 
of it; the fact that the courts do not have even the slightest discretion 
in overruling or changing what would obviously appear to be an in- 
justice in the decision of the Department. 

Finally, gentlemen, concerning the Latva case, I do trust that before 
you gentlemen leave this city, or should you have the opportunity, 
that you will go over the record of the Latva case. If you do I hope 
that you will find, as I honestly believe, that if the Latva case is any 
criteria of the operation of this law, and the laws before it, that that 
law is very definitely bad if it can affect an individual like this man 
the way it has and in the terrible fashion that it has. 

I would like from you gentlemen the opportunity of presenting a 
memorandum at some further or future dates if I may. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to make the statement. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you. We will appreciate any memorandum 
you decide to send to the Commission’s office in Washington, and the 
sooner you can do it the better, because our time on the whole problem 
is very short. 

Mr. Conen. I thank you. 

The Cuairman. Mr. George K. Demopulos. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE K. DEMOPULOS, REPRESENTING THE 
ORDER OF THE AMERICAN HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRES- 
SIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Demoputos. I am George K. Demopulos, 1133 Industrial Trust 
Building, Providence, R. I. I am here to represent the Order of the 
American Hellenic Educational Progressive Association, which has 
about 300 chapters throughout the United States, in addition to its 
women’s organizations and junior organizations. 

Tama Greek by birth. I came here when I was 10 years old. 

Now in 1906 President Theodore Roosevelt found a condition exist- 
ing in the United States concerning naturalization that was not 
good, and a Commission, similar to yours, was appointed to make a 
study and a survey of naturalization throughout the world, and to 
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recommend to our Congress, and to our Senate, and the basic law of 
our naturalization laws today is that law. 

But since 1906 we have drifted away from it to the extent that 
naturalization of an ailen is not the important thing that it was. We 
take away rights from the citizen who becomes naturalized as years 
. go by, and I have this as a practical example: If a man lived in the 
United States for 40 years, and became a citizen, if he should go on 
the wrong path and commits a crime, we not only penalize him as we 
would a native citizen, but we go a step beyond that and we want to 
take away his citizenship and also order him to be deported. I think 
the nation of his origin would be foolish to accept that deportee, and 
I recommend that once a person is naturalized, if he should violate 
our laws, his penalty should not be any greater than a native-born 
citizen’s penalties. 

I further recommend removal of the limitation base that exists 
now of 60 days before the election time during which our courts do 
not grant citizenship. I think that does not belong in the act because 
all States have laws requiring when you must register to qualify for 
voting, so that our voting laws will not be hampered in any way if 
that restriction of 60 days is taken away. It will help the courts 
naturalize every month throughout the year. 

Now something was said here by ina and at the outset may I 
say that for the past 25 years I have practiced before the Naturaliza- 
tion and Immigration Service, and I have always found them coopera- 
tive, kind, and I think in the future they will be, regardless of what 
some people have said here. 

Now as to our present McCarran Act, that is a misleading act to the 
American people. The law provides for 154,000 annually, plus, to be 
admitted. But the mechanics of the act are such that it is doubtful 
if 50,000 a year will be admitted. The mechanics are that bad. It 
discriminates against some nations in favor of others, and we feel that 
the surplus of unused numbers of nations that do not use their annual 
quotas should be given to those other nations that have an over sub- 
scription of their quotas. There is nothing in our act to help Ameri- 
can citizens who have adopted a minor child to bring it to the United 
States, other than as a quota immigrant. : 

We feel that our laws should be amended with proper restrictions 
and safeguards so it will not be abused, whereby any United States 
man and wife can adopt, or a citizen can adopt, a child under the age 
of 15, and if he wishes to bring it to the United States he should have 
the right to bring it as a nonquota immigrant before its eighteenth 
birthday. 

Visitors. We have constant complaints from our people overseas, 
relatives and friends who go to the American consulate for visas to 
come to the United States as visitors. Most of them are denied that 
right. We feel that anyone who meets the character and health re- 
quirements, and wants to visit the United States, should be allowed to 
do so, and we should protect ourselves by them giving us substantial 
security that they will depart when their visit ends. 

There is another serious thing to consider: A citizen of the United 
States, whether it be man or wife, if he wants to marry an alien, we 
say to him: Go overseas and marry and then bring the spouse over. 
We are putting that citizen into a terrific economic detriment. We 
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are asking him to go overseas, spend his money rather than spend it 
ina home here. We feel that if a citizen of the United States, man or 
woman, has an intended spouse overseas, as long as that spouse can 
meet the requirements of character and health, and the financial re- 
quirements, they should be allowed to come here without the citizen 
going to the expense of going overseas. 

Now there is nothing in the McCarran Act to provide for profes- 
sional and scientific people. They must come here under a quota. 
We think that is a grave error, and a detriment to the United States. 
Clergy were allowed to come as nonquota. We feel that professional 
and scientific persons who are needed in industry, or in our schools 
here, should be extended the same privileges of nonquota immigra- 
tion. 

The way our Immigration Act has been administered, and the 
McCarran Act will be administered, the Immigration Service is the 
complainant, is the prosecutor and the judge—this i is not American 
jurisprudence as I learned it in the schools; and I refer you gentlemen 
to the Wickersham Commission which so many years ago made a study 
of this situation and recommended changes, and we ‘feel the reconi- 
mendations of the Wickersham Commission should be looked into and 
recommendations made accordingly. 

Thank you for your courtesy. I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions. 

The Cuamman. Thank you for appearing. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Mr. Chairman, may I have permission to incor- 
porate in the record at this point some memoranda that have been sub- 
mitted for incorporation? One is from the Harvard Law School 
Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild; and the other is a statement 
from Mr. Prokos Kutrubes. 

The Crarrman. They may be inserted in the record. 

(There follows the statement of the Harvard Law School C hapter 
of the National Lawyers Guild :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED RY HARVARD LAW ScHoor CHaptTer,. NATIONAL LAWYERS 
GUILD 


HarvArp Law ScHoo. CHAPTER, 
NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., October 2, 1952. 
THe PRESIDENTIAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, 
Federal Building, Boston, Mass. 

GENTLEMEN : In the name of the Harvard Law School Chapter of the Student 
Division of the National Lawyers Guild, we respectfully submit the following 
for your consideration. 

Our interest in the Immigration and Nationality Act stems from our con- 
cern for the legal safeguards, and the strengthening of such, for aliens within, 
and naturalized citizens of, the United States. We contend that the securing of 
these safeguards flows from the spirit of the Federal Constitution and the laws 
thereunder. 

In particular, we desire to point ont several sections of the said act which we 
contend are repugnant to the spirit of the United States Constitution. These se- 
lected provisions and suggested amendments follow : 


CHAPTER 5——DEPORTATION ; ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 


Sec. 242 (a). Pending a determination of deportability, any alien taken into 
custody may be at the discretion of the Attorney General be continued in cus- 
tody without the right to bail or bond. 
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This section is defective legally and morally in that: (1) No standards are set 
forth by which the granting of bail can be determined; (2) there is no judicial 
review of the discretionary decision of the Attorney General as to whether 
to grant bail or not. 

As was pointed out in Carlson v. Landon (186 F. 2d 188), “The imagination 
can hardly create a situation more incompatible with the spirit of our insti- 
tutions than that where the will of one official’s completely secret viewpoint can 
be the basis for sustained imprisonment.” This quotation is in reference to the 
refusal to grant bail in an immigration case. 

Judge Sylvester Ryan in Alig y. Shauhnessy, a hearing on bail, stated, “cer- 
tainly the principal inherent in the eighth amendment applies to deportation 
proceedings whether or not such proceedings technically or not fall within its 
scope.” 

In view of the manifest incompatibility between the actions sanctioned under 
this section and the spirit of our democratic procedure, we respectfully submit 
the following as a proposed amendment to this section : 

“Pending the determination of deportability of any alien as provided in this 
act, such alien may petition the hearing officer for release on bail, and subse- 
quently on his denial have the right to judicial review of such by the appropriate 
court official by those standards which are provided by existing Federal Criminal 
Procedure and the eighth amendment to the Constitution.” 

Sec. 242 (b). Sets up that a special inquiry officer shall conduct all proceedings 
under this act. It continues to spell out the procedure under which a deporta- 
tion proceeding shall be held. 

This procedure, we contend, does not guarantee the alien the requisite stand- 
ards of due process. In that it omits: (1) The right to and availability of 
counsel; (2) impartial judge and or tribunal; (3) a bill of particulars of know}- 
edge of the charge by the alien so charged; (4) failure to provide for judicial 
review of a discretionary decision by the inquiry officer; (5) failure to provide 
for a petition to remove a prejudiced inquiry officer, judge, or tribunal. 

In the light of the patent necessity to secure for the alien a fair and impartial 
hearing, the following is proposed as an amendment to the above section: 

“Any alien subject to deportation under this act shall be guaranteed the fol- 
lowing requisites of procedure in any deportation proceeding, hearing, action, 
trial, or investigation : 

“1. Right to and availability of counsel. 

“2. An impartial tribunal and or judge including the separate functions of 
judge and prosecutor. 

‘3. Presenting the alien with a bill of particulars or statement of the charge. 

“4. Pending the final decision, there shall be a right of judicial review of the 
Attorney General. 

“D>. The court shall provide the alien with an opportunity to petition for the 
removal of a prejudiced inquiry officer, to be heard before the appropriate Federal! 
court of law.” 

Sec. 242 (d). Any alien against whom there is a final order of deportation 
outstanding, shall be subject to the following: (1) To appear from time to time 
before an immigration officer for identification; (2) to submit to medical and 
psychiatric examination; (8) to give information under oath as to nationality, 
circumstances, habits, associates, activities, and such other information whether 
or not related to the foregoing at the discretion of the Attorney General; (4) to 
conform his conduct and activities at the discretion of the Attorney General. 

In effect, this section strips the alien of all his rights and safeguards and makes 
him into a prisoner of the Attorney General. This is both a violation of the basic 
human rights of any person, citizen, or alien and of the spirit of the first amend- 
ment of the United States Constitution. 

We, therefore, amend the above section to specify the following: 

“Any alien subject to deportation under this act shall— 
“1. Appear from time to time before an immigration officer for examina- 
tion only upon a certification of an order to appear by a court of law; 
“2. Submit to a physical examination only when that is stated by the alien 
as his reason for failure to appear; 

“3. All of the particulars stated in (3) and (4) of above are hereby 

repealed. 

Sec. 287 (a) (1). Any officer of the service shall be empowered to without 
warrant, interrogate any person or alien believed to be an alien as to his right 
to be or to remain in the United States. 
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This section grants unlimited power and authority to all personnel of the 
Immigration Service to conduct an inquisition into the private life and personal 
conduct of any and all citizens or aliens suspected of being aliens, for any cause 
be it legitimate or not. 

We, therefore, amend the above section to specify the following: 

“No officer of the Service shall be permitted to interrogate a citizen or an alien 
without the required warrant. The requirements for the warrant being probable 
cause and shall establish due limitations of time and locale. Any person subject 
to a warrant under this section shall enjoy all the rights and privileges as 
guaranteed by the United States Constitution and existing law.” 

A rider to an appropriation bill for the Immigration Service placed the nmi 
gration and Naturalization Service beyond the scope of the Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946. Previously, the question of the applicability of the 
Administrative Procedure Act has been discussed and litigated and held to bring 
the Immigration Service within its provisions. 

The issue is significant for two major reasons: 

1. Sections 5 and 7 of the Administrative Procedure Act provide for the 
appointment of hearing officers by such procedure as will guarantee the 
impartiality and ability of hearing officers. 

2. Section 10 provides for judicial review of the decisions of the adminis- 
trative agency or administrative head. 

It was not until February 20, 1950, that the Immigration Service joined each 
and every Government agency in coming within the provisions of the Adminis 
trative Procedure Act. This decision was the holding of the United States 
Supreme Court in the leading case of Wing Yang Sung v. McGrath. Justice Jack- 
son speaking for the majority eloquently stated the reasons for their decision, 
“* * * But that the safeguards it (Administrative Procedure Act) did set up, 
were intended to ameliorate the evils from comingling of functions as exemplified 
here is beyond doubt. And this comingling, if objectionable anywhere, would 
seem to be particularly so in the deportation proceedings where we frequently 
meet with a voteless class of litigants who not only lack the influence of citizens, 
but who are strangers to the laws and customs in which they find themselves in- 
volved and who often do not understand the tongue in which they are accused. 
Nothing in the nature of the parties or proceedings suggests that we should strain 
to exempt deportation hearings from the procedure applicable to all other 
agencies.” 

As one legal writer has expressed it in Habeas Corpus in Immigration Cases, 
by Abraham Orlow, Ohio State Law Journal 10: 514-35: 

“Tt is hard to understand why such exemptions (from Administrative Proce- 
dure Act) is desirable, particularly, regarding the provisions for judicial review. 
The immigration laws of the United States and the problems which arise there- 
under cannot be judicially reviewed with certainty and promptness by a writ of 
habeas corpus alone. A collateral and ‘backhanded’ procedure is not the ideal 
means to determine the happiness and welfare of a substantial section of the 
resident population.” 

In view of the foregoing, it is clear that fairness, procedural due process and 
administrative and judicial efficiency warrants the inclusion of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Act within the jurisdiction of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

We submit the following as an amendment to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act: 

“This Act shall be ruled and governed by the rules, regulations, provisions, and 
sections of the Administrative Procedure Act without exception.” 

As law students, we are particularly aware of the necessity of providing as far 
as possible these procedural guaranties which the history of the law in our coun- 
try has shown to be essential to the fair administration of judicial and quasi- 
judicial actions. These guaranties are desirable, not only so that the alien will 
be offered every opportunity to present the true facts of his case but that the 
officials responsible for the action will be responsible under the law to see that 
each alien is accorded every right and privilege under existing requirements. 

We believe that these recommendations will substantially aid that result and 
we therefore respectfully submit them as, 

Respectfully yours, 


NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 
Harvarp LAw CHAPTER. 
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(There follows the statement of Mr. Prakos Kutrubes :) 


STATEMENT BY Praxos P. Kurrures, STEAMSHIP AGENT, 320 TREMONT STREET, 
Boston, MASs. 


To THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 


GENTLEMEN : I wish to make a statement in regard to the Nationality and Immi- 
gration Act basec on my experience as steamship agent for the past 45 years. I 
believe that the Immigration and Nationality Act should be revised regarding the 
provisions of parents of American citizens, wives or husbands of American citi- 
zens, and adopted children of American citizens. Under the act, parents of 
American citizens are placed on a preferred-quota status. That means that in 
small-quota countries like the southeastern European countries, these parents will 
have anywhere from 2 to 4 years’ waiting period before their quota number 
is reached. In many cases where parents have applied for quota numbers, they 
died or became totally incapacitated for travel before their number was reached 
and the children or grandchildren were deprived of the opportunity to see their 
parents or grandparents. For this reason, I think that parents of American citi- 
zens should be permitted to come as nonquota immigrants. Regarding spouses of 
American citizens the act also works hardship in many cases. Under the act, 
a foreign spouse of an American citizen must wait 1 year before they can come 
to the United States. Besides that an American citizen engaged to a foreign 
spouse must go out of the country and marry and then a year later bring his spouse 
back into the United States. In practice, many American citizens who became 
engaged to nonresident foreigners arranged to go to Bahamas or other nearby 
countries, marry there and then eventually return to the United States. It is 
submitted that American citizens should be permitted to marry their respective 
spouses in the United States and that upon marriage they should become non- 
quota immigrants. 

Many American citizens who have no children are desirous of adopting minor 
children of their close relatives and bring them to the United States to live with 
them as their own children. Under the act, this is impossible unless the adopt- 
ing parents and the children at least 1 year live with them before they can qualify 
to come in as nonquota immigrants. As a practical matter, this is unworkable. 
The child must either come here as a temporary visitor on a pretext and then 
be adopted after a year or the adopting parents must go to the foreign country 
and stay there 1 year with the child and then adopt it and bring it to the United 
States. This procedure makes it practically impossible to adopt such a child and 
bring it to the United States. 

It is submitted that if American parents are willing and do adopt a minor child 
in a foreign country they have committed themselves legally to the support and 
care of such a child and that such child should have the same rights as a natural- 
born child of the adopting parents. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Praxkos P. Kutruses. 


The Cuatrman. Mrs. Florence H. Luscomb. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FLORENCE H. LUSCOMB, STATE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mrs. Luscoms. I am Mrs. Florence H. Luscomb, 140 Huron Avenue, 
Cambridge, and I am State chairman of the Progressive Party of 
Massachusetts. 

Like all but an infinitesimal number, a handful of Americans, and I 
am sure like everybody who is here, I am a descendant of aliens. 
Therefore, I must regard the foreign-born not as hated and dangerous 
enemies, but as the wonderful, raw material out of which America is 
made. The bipartisan McCarran-Walter law violates every basic 
principle of American democracy; first and foremost, its quota pro- 
visions individually discriminating between races repudiates the Dec- 
laration of Independence for the principle that all men are created 
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equal. The quotas substitute the master-race theories of Hitler. We 
should certainly advocate the doing away with the national quotas. 

Secondly, the law violates the freedom to think and speak according 
to the dictates of one’s conscience, in its deportation provisions. Aliens 
and naturalized citizens are penalized for mere beliefs and opinions 
without committing a single illegal act. 

Third, the provision that the foreign-born are deportable for such 
undefinable offenses as actions prejudicial to the public interest, and 
that there is reason to believe that they would be likely to do some- 
thing—3 million aliens, and 11 million naturalized citizens—subject 
to the totalitarian whims of whatever current administration happens 
to be in office. 

Fourth, the law subjects men and women guiltless of any crime 
to bankruptey and inhumanity. It tears families apart, exiles 
mothers from their children, sends old people who have lived here 
from infancy to strange and friendless lands without means of sup- 
port. It even sends anti-Fascists back to execution by Fascist govern- 
ments. 

We cannot so tear up the Declaration of Independence, and the 
fundamental laws of democracy, justice, and humanity, for the 
foreign-born, without tearing up the guaranties of our own freedom. 
It is as inexorable and inexorably true today as it was when Lincoln 
said it: “Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for them- 
selves and under a just God cannot long retain it.” 

More than 150 years ago the American people, led by Thomas 
Jefferson, rose against a similar alien tradition law similar to this, 
and I believe every lover of American liberty today will demand the 
repeal of this McCarran-Walter law. 

The Cuatrman. Prof. Pettibone Smith. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. LOUISE PETTIBONE SMITH, IN BEHALF 
OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE 
FOREIGN-BORN 


Professor Smiru. I am Louise Pettibone Smith, geetee of bibli- 


cal history at Wellesley, Mass. I am speaking for the American 
Committee for the Protection of the Foreign-Born, of which I am 
cochairman. I am also honorary chairman of the Massachusetts 
chapter. 

In the few moments that I have, I would like simply to under- 
line one or two of the things that have already been said about deporta- 
tion. ‘The American committee has at this moment some 250 people 
who have appealed to us, or to the local committees affiliated with us, 
for aid. Most of these 250 are being deported because they were at 
one time members of the Communist Party. 

So far as I understand it, the McCarran Act procedure, in regard 
to deportation, assumes that deportation is not a penalty; therefore, 
when a man is ordered deported, since he is not receiving a penalty, 
he is not entitled to the protection of the law. Now, one of the people 
under deportation sentence is 68 years old. She has been 45 years in 
this country. She brought up four daughters, several of whom are 
married, and she has grandchildren. It is certainly—whatever it is 
in law—it is certainly a definite penalty to send that woman back to 
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a country she left 45 years ago. I checked the first 74 names on the 
last list {hat we had last summer, Out of that first 74, three-fourths 
were men and women over 50 years of age. Sixty-three out of the 
seventy-four had been 25 years or more in this country, and only 
4 out of the first 75 had been here less than 25 years—20 years. One- 
half of the 70 had been under 20 when they came to this country 

Now when boys in their teens, just wanting to get married couldn't 
get jobs in the depression, a lot of them ran with the Communists. 
They grew up, they married, the depression was over, and they are no 
more Communists than I am. But they had for a while, like Carl 
Latva, joined the Communist Party, technically, therefore are de- 
portable. 

It seems to me that whatever the intent of the law, the working out 
of the law has made it a tool in the hands of people who want their 
own way. A lot of these men have been active in union work. It is lots 
more peaceful in the town where they live, I suspect, if some of them 
aren't there. Some of them, I think, have incurred the jealousies or the 
irritation of somebody in authority. 

Here is the McCarran law. One person already has spoken of the 
way people threaten one another in a quarrel with deportation. Un- 
less we can have legal safeguards in this matter of deportation, and 
unless we can get rid of this retroactive clause, that threat is serious. 
I know some of these people personally. As one said of Carl Latva, 
whom I don’t know, that he is good at tools and he is the kind of 
neighbor that you can wake up in the middle of the night when your 
plumbing goes wrong and he will fix it for you. Most of these people 
that I have met I should be glad to have as my neighbor. 

It seems to me that we are forgetting the guaranties of this Consti- 
tution. It was in 1945 that Justice Frank Murphy said: 

When one is an alien, lawfully enters and.resides in this country, he becomes 
invested with the rights guaranteed by the Constitution to all people within our 
borders. 

The McCarran Act in its present form abrogates that decision. Like 
Mrs. Luscomb, my people were Americans for a long time. I want 
America to play fair with the aliens. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. There is one thing I am 
curious about. You talked about this woman who had been here 45 
years, who had in the meanwhile become a mother and a grandmother. 
Why did she never become a citizen of the United States? 

Professor Smrru. Why she as an individual didn’t, I am not sure, 
With a good many of these people of whom I do happen to know, it is 
because they moved around looking for jobs. They never stayed in 
one place long enough to get naturalized, and there is also the fact— 
which Tam sure must be within your experience—that in a good many 
small towns, in a good many places in this country naturalization of 
people who don’t speak good English is not so easy. Some of them 
have tried and been turned down once or twice, and they just got sick 
of it. 

One woman, on the west coast, came to this country as a baby and 
didn’t know she wasn’t a citizen since all her brothers and sisters were, 
until they threatened to deport her. A good many of the foreign 
women don’t think of getting naturalized. You see, anybody as old 
as Mrs. Kratochvil, what was the point? When she was a young 
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woman over here and since she is older, I suppose it just didn’t occur 
to her. She is being deported because she was a member of the direct. 
predecessor of the Communist Party. 

There is no suggestion of the fact, apparently, that she is a member 
or ever has been a member of the present Communist Party. It does 
look, as if in certain parts of the country, the McCarran Act is being 
used as a tool to terrorize, but I have no proof of that, I just can’t 
understand some of the things that have happened on any other 
ground. 

If you can’t deport a militant union leader because he is born in 
America, but you can deport his mother or his father, or even maybe 
his grandmother who wasn’t born in this country, and then maybe he 
will keep still or the others like him will. I don’t think people think 
that out in so many words as clearly as I have put it, but I think 
that is an underlying motive in a great many of these deportation 
proceedings. 

The CuHareman. I am still curious why that those who have been 
here such a long time—and you mentioned that you know of cases, 
many of them in that category—I’m curious to know why they never 
became citizens of the United States. You said in many cases it was 
because they moved around the country a great deal. : 

Professor Smirn. That is true of the boys especially. They took 
a job 2 years here and they went somewhere else and took a job, and by 
the time they were settled down and grown up—— 

The CuairMAn. But surely some of them have located in a particu- 
lar spot and stayed there, and yet never became citizens. 

Professor SmirH. How many citizens stay away from the polls every 
year? I think with some of them it is just that same kind of indiffer- 
ence. It just. didn’t occur to them that it was important. Now I 
don’t think you would want to drive out of this country all of us who 
don’t go to the polls when we ought to, and for many of them the 
naturalization seemed just like that. They weren’t thinking; they 
were already here; they had a nice house and the town was all right, 
why should they mix in politics. 

The CHatrMan. Thank you very much. 

Professor Car] Friedrich will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. CARL FRIEDRICH, PROFESSOR OF 
GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Professor Frrepricu. I am Carl Friedrich, professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard University. 

The CHatrman. The Commission will be glad to hear whatever 
statement you may desire to make in connection with the work of the 
Commission. 

Professor Frrepricn. I have just returned from Europe where I 
have been acting as a consultant to the people who are engaged in 
bringing about the unification of Italy, France, Germany, and the 
three Benelux countries, so-called. I got back yesterday afternoon. 

I have been very much struck by the fact that here we have a 
striking illustration of the forward march of events, these European 
nations, and others who are in the process of being associated with 
them, like the Greeks, the Turks, and the Scandinavian countries. 
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They are all niore and more inclined to look upon themselves as one: 
family, with one common cultural tradition, with one common interest 
in the maintenance of democracy and liberty; and yet in our immigra- 
tion laws this is the thing that I found when I bought the paper yes- 
terday upon my return, we insist on continuing the distinction between 
Italians and Germans, between Greeks and Scandinavians. It seems 
to me out of date, and I know that it seems out of date to the Euro- 
pean experts and statesmen with whom I have been working in the 
last 8 weeks. I think if these old nations can now get together as one 
common family, it seems only right that we here in the United States 
should recognize this progress, and also put these nations on a common 
basis rather than differentiate between them on a quota system, and, 
of course, I hope you will forgive me if I, as a scholar, say that to me 
the quota system is based upon some antiquated ideas on anthropology 
and sociology which no longer make much sense. 

I don’t think that anyone who examines the history of American 
social progress in the last 50 years could possibly substantiate the 
proposition that some racial stocks have made substantially greater 
contributions than other racial stocks. We from all racial stocks have 
had to work hard with the hands to contribute to the progress of this 
Nation, and the educated have made their contributions; but, let me 
take Harvard’University : We have the Russians represented by Soro- 
kin, and the Italians represented by Feifer and several others, and 
we have the Dutch represented and the Scandinavians represented and 
the Germans represented, and none would want to say that the con- 
tributions of the Scandinavian was greater than that of the Italian or 
the German, and greater than the people from some other nations. 
That is one thing that I wanted very much to say to your group. 

The other thing I wanted to say was on a more personal basis but 
it happens to have been reinforced by my recent experience in Europe; 
and not to mislead you, this recent experience is not something that 
just came about. I was constitutional adviser to General Clay in 
1946, 1947, 1948, and I was constitutional adviser to the Puerto Rican 
Government last year so that these activities are part of my regular 
work and have been for many years. But I was very much perturbed 
when I received the draft of the new legislation and found that it 
reenacted a number of provisions which amount to making the natu- 
ralized citizen a second-class citizen. 

In the first place, I think it is quite definitely contrary to the ideas 
upon which this Nation was built. A great many of the greatest 
Americans were immigrants. Carl Schurtz was an immigrant, but 
he was a Secretary of the Interior and he was the founder of the 
civil-service system in the United States. I mention him because 
being myself of the German lineage he comes readily to mind. But 
you will know of many others of a similar sort. 

Now there seems to me no excuse whatever for providing that an 
American citizen who freely chose to become a citizen of this country 
should be subject to a proceeding whereby he can be deprived of his 
citizenship unless he acquired citizenship by fraud, which is a different 
matter. He really never acquired it, and so the judgment is a 
declaration that he never required it. 

But if a man like myself came to this country—I came to this 
country approximately 30 years ago and married an American girl 
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and raised children who were American and who served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States—who has completely identified himself 
with the fortunes of this country, and who has been repeatedly told 
by the most respected among his fellow citizens that his services have 
been valuable—should he continue to be living under a situation where- 
under he could de deprived of his citizenship? Not unless you want 
to recognize that anybody can be deprived of his citizenship, which 
is a completely outmoded notion in the modern world. In the ancient 
world that. was the ‘case; you could banish people because you hap- 
pened not to like them. You could banish them because they could 
go to other places. But in the present situation that is frequently net 
the case. 

For instance, if you today deprive a Pole who becomes an American 
citizen of his citizenship, he has no place to go. If you had deprived 
me of my citizenship 10 years ago, since I was a known and very de- 
termined opponent of the Nazi system, that was a death sentence. 
Now, I don’t think that any law enacted in this Nation should contain 
provisions of this kind. 

I will make a concession. If you wanted to say a man should prove 
himself, I would be willing to say “all right.” Let us say that for 
5 years, or 10 years even, he is like a new club member on a basis of 
proving himself; but, after that, there should be no such provisions 
in any law, and I would like to conelude this by assuring you that I 
have just gone through these lengthy deliberations with European 
jurists on the constitution that they are now in the process of making, 
and we got into an argument when we discussed citizenship in the 
new United Europe. There was a sharp criticism of this tendency in 
the United States. They said: We are now creating a common citi- 
zenship for Europe, and we are much interested in the experience in 
the United States of America, but when we hear that you, after 150 
years of experience which you claim to have been successful, find it 
necessary to provide yourself with the power of depriving people of 
their citizenship, after a lifetime of association with your Nation, 
we are wondering whether your democracy is such a success as you 
claim it to be. 

Now, this was to me a very hard argument to take, but I report it 
to you, because I was confronted with it in Brussels 3 days ago, and I 
think myself that for the very fact that we are today in the United 
States placed, and would like to fulfill the role of leader of the free 
world, we should not give ourselves this type of weakness which offers 
easy opportunities for attack by our enemies. 

Now, I am very happy, Mr. Chairman, to answer any questions; 
but these are the two very general points which I wanted to lay before 
your Commission as I have reflected upon the law that you are 
considering. 

The Cuatrman. With regard to the deportation provision contained 
in this act, how do you look upon those cases where persons admitted 
to this country voluntarily choose to remain aliens for a long period 
of time, and they violate the laws of this country in which they are 
guests ¢ 

Professor Frrepricn. I hesitate to comment on this question, Mr. 
Chairman, because I am not fully conversant with the provisions of 
the act, and to the extent to which I have knowledge of this matter, a 
number of cases that have come up in which I have had occasion to 
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reflect upon it, I have been struck with the variety of situations that 
confront you; for instance, this summer in New Hampshire, we have 
a little country place up there, and this case of this fellow came up 
who was a Communist some time ago, and although he is married and 
settled and everybody thinks highly of him, now he must be deported 
because what he had done at that time has become an offense. Now, 
but quite apart from the retroactive aspect, I have been impressed 
in this and in a number of other cases with the fact that when you 
say a man has voluntarily chosen not to become a citizen, I’m wonder- 
ing in how many cases this really was truly a deliberate act. 

It is true, for instance, that in the case of some of these old Italian 
workers they really didn’t know what it was all about when the 
matter was finally drawn to their attention; they didn’t realize that 
this was not like a common-law marriage; that after a certain number 
of years you just are part of a thing, and since they just worked at 
their place they were caught. 

I know of one case, that of former Chancelor Bruening, who de- 
liberately chose to remain a German citizen for reasons which are a 
bit understandable since he was a prominent political figure, and he 
is actually returning to Germany and I think he always intended to 
return to Germany, which is a very strange statement to make if you 
know Dr. Bruening, but Dr. Bruening committed a very serious crime 
in 1939. He had come to this country as a refugee from Nazi terror 
and persecution. I believe myself that to execute Dr. Bruening, de- 
pending upon the nature of the crime, would have been entirely ap- 
propriate. He should be treated like everyone else. But to deport 
Dr. Bruening to Nazi Germany, from which he fled here, would have 
been probably unjust, unless you wanted to execute him, and if you 
did want to execute him I don’t see why you couldn’t execute him 
here rather than go through all the expense of shipping him back 
to Germany and creating an international incident. 

So, I would rather, on the ground of prudence be inclined to say 
you don’t want to have a hard and fast rule; you would not want to 
preclude the possibility of deportation when that seemed indicated, 
but I would rather have no general provision for deportation, and 
say that when the legislative authority, i in connection with a particular 
kind of crime wishes to provide for deportation, it should be con- 
sidered a special type of punishment to be meted out in connection 
with a special kind of crime; and ordinarily, as is true in all civilized 
countries, the resident in the country should be treated as a resident 
in the country even if he had citizenship elsewhere. 

Deportation is a very antiquated method under modern political 
conditions, and I am particularly inclined to urge this because the 
moment you raise the issue of deportation you bring into the picture 
an authority—namely, the immigration authorities—which are, due 
to the clear line of judicial decisions by the Supreme Court and other 
courts, much less subject to judicial restraint than other governmental 
authorities. And I think we ought to be very slow to involve these 
judicially unrestrained authorities in connection with the punishment 
oi crime. 

The Cuamman. What would you do in those cases where deporta- 
tion orders issue but cannot be executed as where the alien’s country re- 
fuses to accept him ? 
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Professor Friepricu. Well, my inclination would be, sir, this 
springs from my general thought about law: That it would be per- 
fectly justifiable to say that the commission of certain kinds of viola- 
tions by an alien is a more serious crime than the commission of the 
same acts by a citizen; and, therefore, an alien should be given 2 years, 
where a citizen is given 1 year. But deportation is, in my opinion, 
not the way to cope with these situations because it is an undiffer- 
entiated judgment. It always reminds me of the days a thousand 
years ago when for any number of crimes, as you can read it in 
the laws, people were killed, and the reason was there were no prisons, 
no administrators, and the only thing you could do when somebody 
did something you didn’t like was to chop off his head. Well, the 
whole program of criminal law has been to differentiate and to intro- 
duce humane considerations so that the punishment fits the crime, 
as We Say. 

Now, deportation is a punishment that very frequently doesn't fit 
the crime at all; and, as you say, the result is that, since no one wishes 
to enforce the unsuitable punishment, no punishment at all is pro- 
vided, which is a mistake. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What are your views on the retroactive 
aspects of this act, especially with regard to membership in organiza- 
tions that are designated by the Attorney General as subversive / 

Professor Frrepricu. You are raising now, sir, the question of retro- 
active legislation ; on this I am very firm—TI mean I am opposed to all 
retroactive penal legislation. I think it is subversive of all good 
order and law. The Nazis do it, and the Communists do it, and it 
is an uncivilized, undemocratic, illiberal method to say that because 
I now feel differently about something that was done 10 years ago 
than I did 10 years ago, I will now decree that what was done 10 
years ago was then a crime or a criminal act. This is slightly un- 
acceptable for any kind of legislation. 

The Cuarrman. Should the penal aspect be restricted to the case 
of membership in a subversive organization involving more than the 
single act of membership alone ¢ 

Professor Frrepricu. You know—probably others have told you— 
that one of the most unfortunate things that we have done was the 
provision in the McCarran Act by which aliens were barred from 
coming to this country because of membership in organizations objec- 
tionable for one reason or another to people in this country. You 
probably heard about the reaction in Italy where somebody got up in 
the Parliament in Italy and said he wished to introduce a law that 
the consulates in the United States be instructed that no one could 
be granted a visa to Italy from the United States who had belonged 
to the Ku Klux Klan or any other antidemocratic organization. It 
riled our friends in Europe no end that we should concern ourselves 
with what people had done, often 20 years ago. 

You have heard about all these cases of people who were one thing 
or another in 1925 or 1937. In other words, while I stress the penal 
aspect, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure it is quite right restricting it to 
the penal aspect, because while strictly speaking we speak of punish- 
ment in relation to crime, actually to deny, for instance, a person a 
passport. who wants to go and visit his old mother in Italy is a punish- 
ment. Now, you can say “Oh no; this isn’t a punishment; I’m just 
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not giving him a passport,” but to this man it may be more of a punish- 
ment than if you fined him a thousand dollars. If you said to him 
“Because you belong to a Communist organization I won’t give you a 
passport but for a payment of $500,” he might say “All right; I will 
give you the $500.” He would much rather do this than not be able to 
visit his old mother in Italy. Yet, this is precisely what is being done 
at the present time. 

Now it is wholly objectionable. However, I haven’t had that part 
of the act examined. I have concentrated on these points which I 
spoke of first which at one time Senator Saltonstall asked me to 
comment on. 

Commissioner Fisner. Many of the witnesses who have appeared 
have criticized the national-origin quota system as having anachronis- 
tic qualities, but there has been a considerable difference of opinion 
as to what to substitute for it. Have you any opinion as to what you 
would propose in lieu of the national-origin quota system ¢ 

Professor Frreprick. I was struck by the very fact that Senator 
Lehman, in his testimony the day before yesterday that was reported 
in the New York Times—and I only know what was said in the New 
York Times—said that the admission should be based upon consider- 
ations of qualifications. Now, I think that introduces a very doubt- 
ful possibility. In the first place, what constitutes qualification ? 
That could be worse than a quota system under which you admit any- 
one who wants to come, provided he is an Italian and is not over the 
quota. Very vicious kinds of discriminatory judgments could readily 
develop under such an arrangement, and I would myself be inclined 
to say that, as long as you develop a more flexible program, the thing 
that’s bad about the quota system is that you take an arbitrary year, 
before the beginning of this century, and you say, “According to this 
year, that was a good pattern of immigration; according to this year, 
we permit immigration every year ever after.” That doesn’t make 
very much sense. 

Commissioner FisHer. Would you favor an immigration system 
with a ceiling based on present-day population on an across-the-board 
basis, without any distinction between Europe and Asia ? 

Professor Frrepricu. I would draw a distinction, sir, between the 
nations of European culture who have founded this Nation and in 
terms of whose culture this Nation’s culture has developed. To my 
way of thinking, America is in broad, overglobal cultural terms part 
of what we call western culture. That is to say, broadly speaking, 
the area of Christianity. And then you get to the areas of the world— 
and this is not involving in judgment in values—whose people are 
shaped by Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedanism, or what have 
you; and, due to the fact that I attach a great deal of importance to 
religion as a formative force in shaping human beings and shaping 
human culture, I would say that I would consider these two things as 
separate. I would say that there is no reason why a vital and vigorous 
community like the United States of America—or the United States 
of Europe, for that matter, if they come into existence—could not 
assimilate a certain number of people from a wholly alien culture— 
Confucianism or Buddhism or Mohammedanism—but it would neces- 
sarily be a limited number. So, I would say that in the case of these 
the argument for a quota is much better founded scientifically than 
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in making a discrimination between Germans and Italians or between 
Scandinavians and Spaniards. I would say, as far as—let’s call it— 
the European culture is concerned, my inclination would be to say, if 
we are willing to admit 150,000 Europeans, I would set the quota 
between them according to the population in each of these countries. 
If there are 45,000,000 Italians, then they would have that percentage 
of the quota, and if there are 50,000 000 Germans, that percentage, 
and if there are 8,000,000 Dutchmen, that percentage, and I w ould 
parcel it out. between them in this way. 

Commissioner Fisuer. With the rationalistie urgings present in 
areas of the non-Western World today, such as the Middle East, would 
it not be a mistake for the United States to identify itself solely as a 
white Christian country ? 

Professor Frrepricn. I would say simply that here you have a pv- 
tential problem of the magnitude of personal assimilation because if 
you applied your standard of population, why, then you would have 
to admit 10 times as many Chinese as you would Italians. 

And this is absurd, and consequently what I am saying is that, in 
connection with the admission of people from wholly alien cultures, a 
different criteria has to be considered than in connection with the 
admission of people from the same culture, and this eriteria, I would 
say, Was in terms of absor ptive capacity. 

Commissioner Fisner. Is it good policy for the United States to say 
that in terms of assimilation there are two worlds, the white Christian 
world and the Middle and Far East? Will that not be seized upon 
for propaganda purposes by the Communists ¢ 

Professor Friepricnu. I think that you find quite a bit of sympathy 
between those broad-minded people with whom I have been working in 
Kurope. It is confronting them in connection with Africa, particu- 
larly north Africa. The European union that is now being built will 
have to include some north Africans. Why? Because the people who 
live in Africa are already part of France, the elective part of the 
French Assembly, and they will necessarily become part of Europe 
because they are part of France. If they do, if the people in Tunisia 
and Morocco, why not people further down, and you get into this same 
kind of problem and of course there you raise a problem of how you 
want to define the terms. 

Mr. Rosenrirep. How do they meet it? How is the European union 
planning to meet. that issue / 

Professor Frrepricn. At the present time they haven’t arrived at 
any decision. 

The CuarrMan, Let me ask you this question: If you were going to 
illocate the number that could be admitted to the United States on 
the basis of population, what would you do with the unused portion 
such as England’s and Ireland’s, which they haven’t been using? 

Professor Frrepricn. I would transfer them. I would use those for 
the emigration of people where you have surpluses, that’s what | 
ineant by transferring them. That is, if you have an allocation of 
X-thousand for Britain and only X minus Y people want to come 
from Britain than otherwise, then I would give Y to Italy if, say, 
YX plus Z want to come. 

The CrarkMan. Would you give it all to Italy or would you make a 
reallocation on the basis of use? 
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Professor Frrepricu. I would be inclined to make a reallocation on 
the basis of use. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do I understand you nre opposed to having 
a quota system based in part on selection according to skills? 

Professor Frrepricn. Yes; that’s why I expressed my apprehension 
about any criteria type of selection. I’m all for flexibility, generally, 
in administrative matters, provided that the flexibility does not lead 
to excessive bureaucratic authority in substitution for law. This, I 
think, is always the danger of flexibility. 

At my headquarters in Europe I had plenty of opportunity to watch 
that and see our struggles with it and, as you know, it continues. Poles 
arrive, Czechs arrive, there are the German expellees—but I agree 
with George Shuster that the numbers involved are often greatly 
exaggerated. Probably the greatest single pool of people who are 
ready to go tomorrow are the Italians. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. From what part of Italy ¢ 

Professor Frmepricu. Southern Italians, Italians from the starving 
agricultural district where they cannot make a living. 

As a matter of fact last year I talked with Mr. DeGasperi and two 
or three members of the Italian Government about whether or not 
something special could be done for this desperate situation—but on 
the whole I think he is right, that the tendency is to exaggerate the 
numbers involved and I am concerned about starting to say that we 
will take farmers, or we will take maids or we will take textile work- 
ers and so forth, because this type of approach presupposes really 
the kind of directed, if not planned economy which we do not have 
in this country. Here is your handy and undeserved bonus to some- 
body on the basis of bureaucratic discretion which I think is not good. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT SuspMiItTTep By Vera B. HANSON, CRANSTON, R. I. 


Mr. Rosenrievp. I have a letter here, Mr. Chairman, from Mrs. 
Vera B. Hanson. 

The CuHarrMan. Please read it into the record. 

(The letter from Mrs. Vera B. Hansen, read by Mr. Harry N. 
Rosenfield follows :) 


PuHiie B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. 


DeaAR Sir: Just noticed an item in Monday’s papers as to this meeting so am 
rather late for Boston meeting but maybe the thought expressed will not be too 
late. 

Read over the names of the criminals in this country. 

Should we not limit emigration from these places until those already here 
have become better citizens? Why let them in under the title “displaced”? 

The McCarran-Walter Act is all right as I see it. One or two may be hurt 
but these cases could be carefully examined and pardoned if found unjust while 
the law would keep out such floods as are unworthy and are working to destroy 
the ideals on which this Government was founded. 

Call a halt on immigration until the world settles down to more peaceful living 
is my advice. 

Just one voice among millions, but may it be heard. 

Mrs. Vers B. Hanson. 

57 BRANDON Roap, CRANSTON, R. I. 


Mr. Rosenriretp. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the Boston 
record remain open at this point for the insertion of statements sub- 
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mitted by persons unable to appear as individuals or as representatives 
of organizations or who could not be scheduled due to insufficient time. 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

This concludes the hearings in Boston. The Commission will stand 
adjourned until we resume our hearings in Cleveland, Ohio, at 9:30 a. 
m., October 6, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 6:30 p. m., the Commission was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 9: 30 a. m., October 6, 1952, at Cleveland, Ohio. ) 





STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE BOSTON AREA 


(Those submitted statements follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HON. FOSTER FURCOLO, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1952. 
Hon. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Heecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 1742 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: I was indeed pleased with the President’s action in 
setting up a new commission to study the present immigration policies of the 
United States. 

The recent action of the Congress in overriding the veto of the McCarran Immi- 
gration Act was, in my opinion, unwise and a great disappointment to me. 

Racial prides and prejudices are not adequate or fair criteria on which 
to base an immigration act, coupled with the name of the United States. 

The McCarran Act militates against the proud tradition that the United 
States is the refuge for the persecuted and the enterprising, who will not submit to 
tyranny. 

The underlying prejudices of immigration laws, including the McCarran Act, 
based on racial origins of Americans, dated either 1790 or 1920, are obvious to 
even the casual student of these measures. The most positive and ample evidence 
that they are unfair and unrealistic is found in the scurrilous, unprincipled 
publications of our native bigots which come uninvited to every congressional 
office and praise these recent “exclusions,” not “immigration,” measures, 

Discussion and passage of the McCarran Act came during a period when the 
entire world is most sensitive and alert to the thinking in the United States. I 
doubt that any piece of legislation, even those which affected directly the economy 
of other nations, so jeopardized American prestige and international relations 
as this so-called immigration bill. Passage of the Displaced Persons Act in 1948 
and its amendments in 1950 enhanced the reputation of our country of being 
tolerant, humane, and, above all, charitable. Passage of the McCarran Act did 
more to wreck the good reputation we enjoyed for centuries than the Kremlin 
could do in years of propaganda. 

Underlying this vicious and completely un-American philosophy of the Me- 
Carran Act is the shabby, outworn myth of Nordic superiority, discredited so 
thoroughly by the Nazis. Differences between nationalities do not mean in- 
feriority. If southern Europeans, for example, kept their own cultures behind 
some silken curtain of their own, virtually every art museum in the United 
States would have to shut up shop and our symphony orchestras might well have 
quite a monotonous repertoire. 

If a fair immigration law is to be written—and I hope fervently that one will 
be drawn—and if a survey of racial origins and an evaluation of what nationa!- 
ities have given most to the United States is made, then dusty, disintegrating 
records of decades or even centuries ago should be disregarded. 

Let the legislators scan the records of the men and women who served the 
American cause so gallantly in World War I and World War II and those now 
defending the cause of freedom in Korea. It would not be too much to ask of 
these lawmakers to take a stroll through any of our military cemeteries and read 
the names of those who made the supreme sacrifice in upholding our national 
honor and defense. 


448 
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The McCarran Act should be revised quickly, My own preference would be 
for the pooling of unused quotas from all nations, as provided in some of the sub- 
stitute proposals. We must remain the hope of freedom-loving peoples 
everywhere. 

With all good wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Foster FuRcOoLOo. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN N. M. HOWELLS, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE LIBERAL CITIZENS OF MASSACHUSETTS, WESTON, MASS. 


40 WELLESLEY STREET, WESTON 93, MASS., 
October 2, 1952. 

The Liberal Citizens of Massachusetts, a voluntary association of Massachu- 
setts citizens, wishes to go on record as favoring the extensive revision or repeal 
of the so-called McCarran Act dealing with immigration and naturalization. 

The Liberal Citizens of Massachusetts regards it as a great misfortune that 
the opportunity for wide revision and improvement of the previous confused 
body of immigration law should have been lost through the adoption of the above- 
mentioned act, which has incorporated many of the objectionable features of the 
older laws and made our immigration legislation in many ways more rigid, 
restrictive, and illiberal than before. 

In particular we condemn— 

The broadened application of restrictions based on national origin and 
race. These restrictions confirm and advertise a theory of the superiority 
of one racial stock over another, regardless of individual character and 
abilities, which we consider untrue to traditional American principles. 

The elimination of sections of the previous law which provided special 
admission for ministers and professors. The new requirement placing such 
persons on regular quotas will put new blocks in the way of intellectual 
and religious exchange between nations which is vitally important at the 
present time. 

The establishment of procedures for revocation of naturalized citizenship 
on the basis of associations which may be contracted up to 5 years after 
naturalization. This threat establishes an inferior class of citizenship where 
all citizens should be equal before the law. To make the prize which the 
immigrant must work hard to obtain one which may be arbitrarily taken 
away is to cheapen that prize. 

Provisions which virtually bar immigrants without special skills or pro- 
fessional qualifications. Such provisions dispel at one blow the vision of 
America as a haven for the oppressed and unfortunate of other lands and 
serve notice that our generosity is to be extended only to those who will 
bring with them everything they need, who will, in fact, make no demands 
whatever upon that generosity. 

The Liberal Citizens of Massachusetts believes that the great need in the 
world today is a progressive lowering of barriers to the movement of peoples, a 
progressive increase in the exchange of ideas and a progressive abandonment 
of discriminations based upon ideas of racial superiority which are obsolete in 
the modern world. We therefore believe that the McCarran Act should be 
replaced. 

LIBERAL CITIZENS OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
(Signed) John N. M. Howells, 
Joun N. M. HOWELLS, Chairman, 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY B. L. SMYKOWSKI, M. D., BRIDGEPORT, 
CONN. 


405 BARNUM AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT 8, CONN. 
October 3, 1952. 
COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Ezecutive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I regret very much that I was unable to attend your meeting i 
Boston, Mass., to which I was invited, held on October 2, 1952. 
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Please permit me to express my views now, in this letter, pertaining to the 
immigration and naturalization policies of the United States. 

I am very much opposed to the MeCarran Immigration Act because it does 
great injustice and discriminates against honest and hard-working people who 
have proved their devotion to democracy. It favors certain people-from certain 
countries, who during the world wars contributed very little to the victory of 
the Allies. The countries, especially of central Europe, received very little or 
practically no consideration for their effort to uphold democracy. The central 
European countries like Poland, with a population of 33,000,000 people before 
the Second World War, received a set quota of approximately 6,000 eligible to 
enter this country yearly. 

There are about 165,000 Poles living in Germany, people who are now exiled 
from their native land because they refuse to knuckle under: to Communist 
tyranny. Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia, and other Slavonic countries are deprived 
of freedom same as the Poles. Italy is desperately overpopulated. Yet, under 
this new law, Italy is given a quota less than 6,000. 

Your honorable body should take under particular advisement and considera- 
tion the pitiful plight of the 165,000 Poles left in Germany at the present time, 
according to latest information. 

You ean rest assured that the Germans are not friendly and kind to them. 
The Poles in Germany cannot obtain jobs. They are fed poorly and receive very 
little medical care. There are many so-called hard core people amongst them 
and many, many children and young people who should be given an opportunity 
to attend schools, and receive decent education under the guidance and super- 
vision of the United States and other democratic countries. 

The Poles are thrifty, hard-working people who desire to make an honest living. 
Those that were brought here to this country through IRO are an asset to this 
country. They are working in factories, farms, and homes of American people, 
and, with very few exceptions, they are praised by their employers. Their chil- 
dren, as well as the parents, make splendid material for future citizens of our 
country. I am basing my latter remarks on actual experience with recent 
arrivals of so-called DP’s, having had a splendid opportunity of coming in close 
contact with them through the State of Connecticut Governor’s Committee on 
Displaced Persons, of which I was a member. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, Poles came to this country in 1608, when 
Captain Smith, leader of the Jamestown, Va., Colony, asked London to send him 
some Polish craftsmen. Ever since then the Poles have been rendering valuable 
assistance in the building of this great country of ours. Such outstanding sol- 
diers as Brigadier General Pulaski, father of the United States cavalry, who died 
for the freedom of the Colonies; Brigadier General Kosciuszko, the founder of 
West Point ; and hundreds and thousands of others that participated in the vari- 
ous wars of the United States, gave a splendid account of themselves and 
have a splendid record as valiant soldiers and heroes. 

You will find them not only as gallant soldiers but good builders of our great 
industrial empire. You will find Poles in the steel mills of Gary, Ind., and 
Pittsburgh, Pa. You will find them as miners in the mines of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia and you will find them in the various factories throughout the 
country. They are splendid farmers in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, New York, and New England. They are fine tobacco growers in the Con- 
necticut Valley. You will find them in the various professions of our country, 
in banking, and all types of business enterprises and in all walks of life. 

Gentlemen, we need people of that type now in this country. They are ready 
to stand shoulder to shoulder in the defense of our liberties and our democracy. 
People of Poland are enthusiasts of freedom. They know what it means to be 
slaves, and they are anxiously waiting for the United States to yank them out 
from behind the iron curtain. 

Gentlemen, I submit these few remarks for your consideration and I appeal 
to you from the bottom of my heart to correct the Immigration Act in such a 


manner that it will bring justice to all the people of Europe, especially those 
that are behind the iron curtain. 


Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) B. L. Smyxkowsky, M. D. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MYRON W. FOWELL, SECRETARY OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE AND MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE AND MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass., October 6, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 


GENTEEMEN : I was present at your hearing in Boston on Thursday, October 2, 
but I was not able to remain long enough to register my feelings about the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. I have the following objections to this act: 

1. It is based upon an outmoded quota system. 

2. It tends to discriminate against certain groups of people such as those 
from Greece, Latvia, Turkey, and the Far Hast. 

3. It does not permit our country to pursue, in the spirit of a generous policy, 
in helping people from other countries. 

4. It places unnecessary limitations on the rights of native-born first-genera- 
tion Americans. 

5. It does not provide adequately for fair hearings or offer a proper basis of 
appeal in connection with the issuing of visas and deportation procedures. 

6. This act is fraught with injustices and inequities and so it tends to discount 
and weaken the influence of our Government within the United Nations and 
among other peoples. 

I wish very much that the law might be amended in view of the above facts 
and also that the quotas for Greece, Italy, and Turkey and for orientals be liberal- 
ized. I am not sure that the best way to accomplish this purpose is by distribut- 
ing unused quotas. I would favor recognizing each country with an adequate 
quota assuming not every country would use it completely. I would hope that 
these objectives might be reached in a revised law without weakening the pro- 
tection against subversives. 

While this letter is written to express my own personal views, the social- 
action committee of the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and Mission- 
ary Society tried to induce our Massachusetts Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to vote against the McCarran act. The legislative committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, of which I am chairman, did the same thing. Our 
conference at its annual meeting in Worcester in May 1950 passed unanimously 
a resolution urging support of Senate bill 2842 and House bill H. R. 411. It was 
the opinion of this group that the Senate bill 2842 offered a much more construc- 


tive and satisfactory solution to the problems involved than did the McCarran- 
Walter bill. 


Cordially, 


(S¢d.) Myron W. Fowe tt. 
MWF/sm. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ADAM F. STEFANSKI, PRESIDENT, AND 
RAYMOND Z. SOBOCINSKI, SECRETARY, OF THE POLISH-AMERICAN 
CITIZENS CLUB, SALEM, MASS.; AND BY MRS. STASIA ZMYEWSKA, 
PRESIDENT, AND MRS. SOPHIE QUELLETTE, RECEIVING SECRE- 


TARY, OF THE WOMEN’S POLISH-AMERICAN CITIZENS CLUB, SALEM, 
MASS. 


POLISH-AMERICAN CITIZENS CLUR, INC., 
9 Daniels Street, Salem, Mass., October 6, 1952. 
The Honorable the MemMBers or PresipENt TRUMAN’S SPECIAL COMMISSION ON 
IMMIGRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN : The Polish-American Citizens Club of Salem takes this oppor- 
tunity to express its protest and opposition to the McCarran Act on immigration 
and particularly to those features which, based on the lamentable National 
Origins Act of 1924, even more strictly limits immigration from countries of 
eastern and southern Europe as well as reduces the naturalized citizen to a 
second-class status. 

It is the feeling of our membership that the immigrants from the countries 
which are being discriminated against have on numerous occasions amply demon- 
strated their absolute loyalty to our Nation and that the theory of national origins 
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as applied by the McCarran Act is obsolete, un-American, and vicious. Further, 
in the matter of sacrifice the naturalized citizen has in many occasions responded 
to a greater degree than even the native-born. 

In view of the foregoing we take this opportunity to urge you most strongly 
after your investigation that you recommend such changes as would remove the 
objectionable features of this particular legislation and thereby place all regard- 
less of national origin on the same level. 

Respectfully yours, 
ApAM F. STEFANSKI, 

President. 

RAYMOND Z. SOBOCINSKI, 
Secretary. 

Mrs. STASIA ZMYEWSKA, 
President, Women’s Polish-American Citizens Club. 

Mrs. SopHIE QUELLETTE, 
Receiving Secretary, Women’s Polish-American Citizens Club. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY K. 8. LATOURETTE, PROFESSOR OF 
MISSIONS AND ORIENTAL HISTORY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn., October 16, 1952. 
Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: In reply to your letter of October 14, may I say that I 
do not have satisfactorily expert opinion on the immigration and nataralization 
policies of the United States to be of any service to your committee. In general, 
I hope a way may be found to ease them on behalf of displaced and stateless per- 
sons who would make loyal citizens and of highly qualified technical and pro 
fessional men and women from whatever country or race whose coming would 
be an asset to the United States. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) K. S. LATOURETTE, 
Professor of Missions and Oriental History. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY REV. FREDERICK J, BUCKLEY, PROFESSOR 
OF SOCIAL ETHICS, ST. JOHN’S SEMINARY, BRIGHTON 35, MASS. 
OCTOBER 27, 1952. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to go on record as being definitely and strongly 
opposed to the quota system of the McCarran Immigration Act. It reflects a false 
and undemocratic philosophy in its practical result of all but excluding entirely 
certain “inferior” racial groups. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Rev. Frevertck J. BUCKLEY, 
Professor of Social Ethics. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JUDITH BREGMAN, SECRETARY OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON VISA PROBLEMS OF THB FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
SCIENTISTS 


DEPARTMENT OF CHEMISTRY, 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge 39, Mass., October 29, 1952. 
The Honorable Puinip B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Herecutive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PERLMAN: Concerning the difficulties experienced by foreign scien- 
tists trying to obtain visas to enter this country, I concur in large part with the 
testimony given by Prof. Charles Coryell before your committee in Boston on 
October 2, 1952. There are two points that I should like to add to Professor 
Coryell’s testimony. 
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Although the visa difficulties of the younger scientists have received less pub- 
licity than those of the better-known older scientists, the restrictive visa policy 
is particularly damaging in the case of the younger men. These people, less 
well known and with fewer connections, have fewer avenues of recourse than 
do the older men when their applications for visas are seriously delayed or de- 
nied. In addition, many of the younger scientists have not been to the United 
States before, and one unpleasant visa experience will be a large part of their 
first-hand information about this country. The resultant bitterness due to our 
restrictive visa policy may well be greater than is engendered when an older 
man is denied a visa. 

The October 1952 issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists provides an 
admirable survey of the situation as it affects both temporary and permanent 
immigration of scientists and scholars. This issue documents the problem and 
discusses its adverse effects on scientific progress in this country as well as on 
the United States reputation abroad. 

Sincerely yours, 


{[s] Judith Bregman, 


JUDITH BREGMAN, 
Secretary of the Committee on Visa Problems of the Federation of 
American Scientists. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MAURICE R. DAVIE, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


DEPARTMENT OF Socro.Loey, 
New Haven, Conn., October 30, 1952. 


Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Third Floor, 1740 G Street NW.., 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Deak Mr. ROSENFIELD: As I pointed out as early as 1923 in my A Constructive 
Immigration Policy, in 1936 in World Immigration and more recently in my 


pamphiet, What Shall We Do About Immigration? (1946), and my book, Refugees 
in America (1947). there is urgent need to eliminate the racial and discrimina- 
tory provisions of our immigration and naturalization acts, to improve the 
administration of our immigration and naturalization laws, and to modernize 
and codify our intricate body of legislation on these matters. These were the 
conclusions of an objective, scientific study of the subject. I now find that none 
of these needs or goals has been adequately met by Public Law 414, the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. So the problem still remains, and it will continue to 
vex and hamper us both at home and in our international relations until it is 
solved. 

While the new Immigration and Nationality Act has some meritorious fea- 
tures, it has many more provisions that are seriously defective. Chief among the 
defects is its racial and ethnic discrimination evident in (1) retention of the 
national origins quota system, which obviously and intentionally discriminates 
against southern and eastern Europeans, (2) the establishment of the Asia- 
Pacific triangle (which is a modification of the objectionable Asiatic barred 
zone provision of the act of 1917) with a racial basis of quota allocation—even 
carried out to the degree of intermixture—instead of place of birth as a criterion 
such as is applied in other cases, and (3) the provision charging immigrants 
born in a dependency to the quota of the governing country and limiting this 
number to 100 a year. The racist concept evident here is both unnecessary and 
offensive. 

Granted a general policy of restriction or limitation in numbers of eligible 
immigrants, some sound basis of apportionment needs to be worked out. The 
authors of the Immigration and Nationality Act appear to have neglected this 
point, merely continuing the national origins provision and not even considering 
an up-to-date modification of it by using the 1950 population instead of the 1920 
population as the base. Actually, the national origins quota system has proved 
to be inadequate and ineffective as well as insulting to many nationalities. 
Even the slight modification of pooling the quotas so as to permit unused quotas 
to be used by other countries was not made. Nor was any consideration given 
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to the appropriate size of the total quota nor to a more flexible system which could 
adjust to changing conditions and needs both in this country and abroad. We 
have the absurd situation, under the limitation of the Displaced Persons Act, 
where half of the quotas of some countries have been absorbed until the next 
century. The new act makes the quota system more rigid, limited, and mal- 
adjusted than before. Also it ignores the question of applying numerical limita- 
tion to the Western Hemisphere as well as the rest of the world. 

The new act has compounded the difficulties of any would-be immigrant enter- 
ing this country to the point where one wonders how anyone Can gain admission. 
The authors of the act reveal an excessive zeal to screen out possible subversives, 
and they give extraordinary, almost dictatorial, powers to the Attorney General 
and various administrative officers with reference to admission of immigrants, 
naturalization and deportation. The whole spirit of the act is anti-immigrant, 
antialien, anti-Negro, anti-Oriental, and anti-southern and eastern European, 
and it is hysterical on the matter of safeguarding the security of the United 
States within the framework of immigration and naturalization legislation. 
Ideally, the act should be repealed and a new start made to create a comprehen- 
sive measure that is sound, nondiscriminatory, and adapted to the best interests 
of this country including its stake in world peace and security. Lacking repeal, 
it should be thoroughly modified. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) Maurice R. Davie, 
Professor of Sociology. 





HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1952 


CLEVELAND, OnTo. 
SEVENTH SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, Federal Courthouse 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, Hon. Philip B. Perlman, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Monsignor John O Grady and Mr. Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The CratrmMan. The Commission will be in order. Our first witness 
this morning will be Dean Carl Wittke. 


STATEMENT OF CARL FREDERICK WITTKE, DEAN OF THE GRAD- 
UATE SCHOOL, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Dean Wirrxr. I am Carl Frederick Wittke, dean of the Graduate 
School, Western Reserve University, and professor of history and 
chairman of the history department. 

I am appearing here in my individual capacity, representing no one 
except myself as a historical scholar who has been interested in the 
history of immigration for about 35 years. 

The Cuamman. The Commission will appreciate anything that you 
may care to say on the subject matter. 

Dean Wirrkr. Well gentlemen, it seemed to me that I might be of 
the greatest use here if I tried to introduce very briefly historically 
some of the main points in the history of our immigration because it 
seems to me that much of the introduction in recent years has been 
hysterical rather than historical. First of all, down to World War I 
the attitude of the bulk of the American people was that this country 
was a nation where the unhappy and the persecuted of the world could 
finda refuge. There was never a period when there was not opposition 
to that pomt of view, but in general that was the prevailing attitude. 
The turning point came with World War I when the U nited States 
had the unique experience of becoming involved for the first time in a 
great European and world struggle, “and after the war as everyone 
knows we began the quota system which we have now followed by the 
National Origins Act. 

It seems to me that the reasons for that change were, first of all, the 
experience during the war with certain immigrant groups; again, if 
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we had been more historically minded we would not have been quite so 
surprised. Any nation that consists of so many groups is in the posi- 
tion of a molten mass and when a great crisis occurs in Europe, it is as 
though you blow a cold stream of air over a molten mass and certain 
elements begin to crystallize out. 

The result was that during the war for quite natural reasons Ger- 
mans and Irish-Americans had a point of view with reference to the 
struggle. Czechs and Polish-Americans and so on had another point 
of view. That difference of opinion disappeared completely in 1917 
when the United States entered the war and we had a record of 
complete loyalty, very few exceptions from all these groups, but that 
was one experience. It was focused on the foreign language press also, 
which up to that time had been left practically unsupervised and cer- 
tainly increased. 

A second factor which brought about the change was an economic 
one, the fear that after the war that we would have a period of eco- 
nomic readjustment which would be difficult and that there would be 
millions of Europeans eager to come to America to escape the ravages 
of war. 

Again I think that was greatly exaggerated for the simple reason 
that if you figure up the tonnage that was available to bring these 
so-called millions to America, there wasn’t anything like the amount 
necessary to bring them. But that had a direct effect on organized 
labor, particularly, which for economic reasons, began to favor rather 
rigid restrictions. 

Finally there was the genera] disillusionment after the closing 
of the war and the excitement of the Bolshevik revolution in Russia 
convinced a great many Americans of a great intrigue against Ameri- 
can institutions and something had to be done to close the doors. As 
a result of that attitude which was new in this country on any large 
scale after World War I, was the enactment of the several quota laws, 
the national origins was brought in and I think also, the law preced- 
ing the present law which your Commission is considering. 

Now I want to just for historical perspective point out first of all 
that there is no question in the minds of historians that immigration 
throughout the nineteenth century was a tremendous factor in the 
development of the United States. It was a tremendous factor in our 
economic and industrial life and it was a tremendous factor in enrich- 
ing the whole cultural life of the American people. Immigrants from 
Europe made their contributions to American music, to the American 
theater, to various customs and habits of life and certainly we de- 
veloped into a nation of political unity but based on a very rich cul- 
tural diversity which I think has helped to make America the unique 
democracy it is today. 

I could illustrate that in dozens of ways. Speaking for the moment 
only about the economic situation, everybody knows that more than a 
century ago it was the Irish immigration which helped us to complete 
rapidly the many public works, the building of the canals, the building 
of railroads, the construction of all kinds of public works, the Irish- 
men in the mines of Pennsylvania, and later in the copper mines of the 
West, the German artisan who had a rich contribution to make, having 
been trained in the strict guild system of Europe. The German and 
Scandinavian farmer helping to open up the rich lands for agricul- 
tural work. 
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In the same way the newer immigrants so-called—and they are only 
newer in the sense of chronological order—took up some of those 
burdens. As the Irishmen moved up in the scale the Italian and 
Slovenian took up the shovel and in public works activities filled in 
the millions of towns and so on. 

Here in Cleveland, for instance, we got the first contingent of Poles 
when about 1,800 of them were imported directly to break up a strike 
in the steel mills. Two years later they themselves staged one of the 
greatest strikes that C leveland ever nad in a demand for better work- 
ing conditions and higher wages, and I could go on giving many other 
examples of just w hat immigration meant in the speeding up of the 
economic development and “the industrial progress of the United 
States. 

Now, the other point I want to make before my time is up is that 
many of the things that were said in later years in criticism of the 
Italian, the Pole, the Czech and so on, on the ground that they were 
an unassimilable group and represented a very foreign custom and 
ideology, they were all said a hundred years ago about “these so-called 
representatives of the older immigration group. 

Let me again pick the Irishmen, by way of example, because I think 
of no immigrants who more quickly became a 100 _percent or 300 per- 
cent American than the Ir ishmen, but in the 1850’s and 1860's, if you 
read the newspaper comments and all the liter ‘ature, you will find that 
the Irish immigration which came in such terrific volume alarmed the 
old-time Americans; the Irishmen spoke a peculiar brogue, and he had 
a peculiar dress. He was forced to live in the slum tenements, in the 
garrets and in the cellars, and the Irish shanty towns developed in all 
our big cities. He was charged with being intemperate and loving 
liquor too much, of being a kind of boisterous, riotous person. He 
was depressing the labor standards of the aver age American. 

Among them were paupers and therefore were adding to the tax- 
payers’ burdens in maintaining almshouses and so forth. He had 

very large families and people were beginning to wonder how soon the 
bulk of America would be Irish instead of Yankee, and a new spaper 
ad in the 1850's and 1860's can be found to say “No Irishmen need 
apply.” In other words, I could go on and on. They were members 
of a so-called foreign church, owing allegiance to a foreign potentate 
and therefore the question was raised whether they did not represent 
a European point of view rather than an American point of view. 
Every Irishman throughout the nineteenth century had a quite bitter 
hostility to England for historic reasons, and we had curious out- 
bursts of Irish demonstrations against E ngland, the most notable the 
Finnian raids right after the Civil War “when thousands of Irish- 
men actually took up arms to invade Canada with which we were at 
peace, in order to twist the tail of the British lion in Canada for the 
sake of Irishmen abroad. A lot of the Americans said here we have an 
unassimilable group here in America, more interested in the homeland, 
in its foreign church and so on, than it is in becoming good Americans. 

I select that simply to indicate that within a short time these Irish- 
men who came out of the garrets and the cellars and the slums rose up 
in the scale socially, economically, politically, to become as enthusiastic 
and patriotic Americans as any native Yankee who had come over 
on the Mayflower. The whole political situation was introduced a 
hundred years ago, much as you have heard it introduced today. 
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The Irish and Germans, let’s say, became quickly organized polit- 
ically by American political bosses, and remember that our voting 
laws and registration laws a century ago were terribly lax, and it was 
possible to repeat and possible to vote people who came in the morning 
at the docks of New York before the day was over. 

My whole point in saying these things is to emphasize the fact that 
if you take the broad historical point ‘of view, I have heard nothing 
said by way of criticism of more recent immigrants that cannot be 
duplicated from the record as to what has been said about the older 
immigrants of more than a century ago, but who in due course and 
with a proper American attitude toward them became quickly assimi- 
lated and represented an excellent economic and social contribution 
to this developing American. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Dean, as a result of the studies that you have made, 
what do you think the proper immigration policy of the United States 
should be ¢ 

Dean Wirrke. Well, I think there are others who will speak more 
specifically on that, but you must have gathered from what I have 
said that first of all I think the National ‘Origins Act is absurd. No- 
body can figure out accurately from the census of 1790 and I have 
looked at it, “anything that approximates an accurate appraisal of how 
many of these different stocks we had at that time. I do not think we 
will ever again have the completely open door which we had through- 
out most of the nineteenth century. I think world conditions and eco- 
nomic conditions and so forth make that impossible. I do think, 
however, that we have or can have a considerably more generous policy 
than we have now. We could easily let in twice as many a year as we 
do now. I think the quotas might be redistributed so that those un- 
filled could be filled by another group and I personally, of course, 
would take a more liberal attitude in examining the ideology and so 
forth of the immigrants than I think is being taken today i in many 
circumstances also. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century there were thousands of 
refugees, political refugees, who came to this country from Germany 
and other countries, but particularly from Germany, let us say. The 
best example is Carl Schurz, Carl Hinsen and so on, who wanted to 
make over the United States as part of their revolutionary ideology ; 
wanted to abolish the Senate and make the President directly elective 
and so on. Within 4 or 5 years they settled down in America and 
became respectable citizens and fought bravely for preservation of our 
Union in the Civil War and nobody challenged their contributions. 

In other words, as a historian, I think time is a great factor and I 
think Americanization is a natural outgrowth and not a hothouse 
procedure. You can create in America the conditions which provide 
opportunities for those who come here seeking them and that is the 
best Americanization factor that I think of. 

I have written at least five books and a number of articles in this 
immigration field and that is the reason I have some interest. in pre- 
senting it in historical rather than hysterical perspective. 

The Carman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. May | ask you a question, Dean: At the outset you 
indicated three factors which I gather you thought were in part the 
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basis of the original National Origins and quota system. Do you re- 
gard any of them as valid today in the present scene ? 

Dean Wirrke. No, I think I mentioned the foreign language press 
as one, did I not? 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Yes. 

Dean Wirrke. That problem is virtually solved. I mean, if the for- 
eign language press does its job; well, it will be signing its own death 
warrant because that serves as liaison between old and new culture. 

Take the German press, for instance, down to World War I it was 
the largest press we had and today it is almost gone. Now it was 
bitterly attacked during the war just as the Irish-American press was 
in the period of neutrality and yet before the war ended everybody 
from the Secretary of the Treasury and State Department and so 
on down testified that we could not have welded the American popula- 
tion together into a unified whole and interpreted the meaning of the 
war except for the foreign language press. 

Now the foreign language press is practically a dead issue. I mean 
it is not going to be long when even the Polish and Czech and Italian 
press is going to disappear largely, which is the best example of its 
having done the work well. 

Now the economic factor is another one I think that I mentioned, 
the feeling after World War I that we would have a flood of Euro- 
peans flooding the American labor market. I don’t believe that is as 
acute an issue today as it was 30 years ago or 40 years ago. The other 
issues are acute and we might as well face it. The excitement of 1918 
was about the beginning of the Bolshevik revolution and what that 
meant for the entire meaning of American institutions. Certainly the 
communistic danger is greater today than it was 40 years ago, and that 
factor I think is still an important factor in our thinking, although I 
think it can be easily exaggerated. 

We can have tests for admission which are reasonable and in the 
long run I have faith in the American historical process; this democ- 
racy which provides opportunity and freedom issue cashes in with 
dividends. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Freedheim here? 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE H. FREEDHEIM, ATTORNEY, COCHAIR- 
MAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE WELFARE 
FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND 


Mr. Freepuem. I am Eugene H. Freedheim, 2925 Eaton Road, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. I am an attorney, and a member of the law 
firm of Mooney, Hahn, Loeser, Keough, and Freedheim. 

I am here as an individual, Mr. Chairman, but I happen to be co- 
chairman of the legislative committee of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, and was last year the chairman of that committee’s sub- 
committee on immigration and naturalization laws, a branch, and 
therefore I want to give the conclusions that that committeé and the 
Welfare Federation reached, although in an official capacity I am not 
pees for the Welfare Federation. I am speaking really for 
myself. 


253256— 55 
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I have a prepared statement I should like to read. 

The Cxarrman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Freeper. My name is Eugene H. Freedheim. I am co- 
chairman of the legislative committee of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland, and last year was chairman of that committee’s subcom- 
mittee on immigration and naturalization laws. 

After study of the bills affecting immigration and naturalization 
pending before the Eighty-second Congress, the above-named sub- 
committee made a report disapproving the McCarran-Walter bill and 
approving the Humphrey omnibus bill. That action was approved 
by the board of trustees of the welfare federation itself. After the 
passage of the McCarran-Walter bills the trustees took a position in 
favor of the President’s veto. Thus the official position of the Wel- 
fare Federation of Cleveland has been expressed in those reports of 
disapproval and approval, but there has been no further action on the 
questions and my appearance here is upon my own responsibility. My 
views on specific issues must be attributed to me alone, as the trus- 
tees have had no meeting to pass upon this statement. 

I recognize that the new law has incorporated certain improvements 
that were much to be desired, and am hopeful that any new legisla- 
tion will adopt and expand them. I refer particularly to the elimi- 
nation of the discriminations based upon sex, and the changes in im- 
migration requirements that more readily permit the reuniting of 
families, as well as the improvements with respect to the immigration 
and naturalization of so-called Asiatic peoples. 

I also believe that the United States is entitled to protect and pre- 
serve its own safety, and do not wish in any way to weaken the legiti- 
mate screening of individuals for reasons of health and security. | 
stress the word “legitimate.” 

On the other hand, I am fundamentally opposed to certain of the 
underlying assumptions and theories upon which the present law 
seems to be based, and am very hopeful that new legislation will not 
only adopt an entirely new and more forward-looking concept of im- 
migration and naturalization, but will coincidentally cure the numer- 
ous minor arid technical defects in the present statutes, which stem 
from fear of the alien, as such. 

My position in substance is the same as that of Senators Lehman, 
Douglas, and Humphrey. The Humphrey bill, in general theory, 
and m specific applications, would entirely cure the present objections. 
Broadly speaking, these objections were well stated by Walter Bier- 
inger of Boston, president of United Service for New Americans, who 
said at its last annual meeting: 

The immigration law is racist in concept and racist in application. The so- 
called quota system, based on old United States census figures showing coun- 
tries of origin of our population, is simply a means of excluding immigrants 
from many countries. It is an ignorant denial of the accepted fact that the 
strength of America was built by individuals representing every race and every 
creed. It is the antithesis of our democratic beliefs. 

Every person in this room, unless he should happen to be a North 
American Indian, is either an immigrant or the descendant of an 
immigrant. It ill becomes us, who are so lucky as to find ourselves 
here, to adopt exclusionary policies based upon race, color, or national 
origin. 

Thus, I specifically oppose : 
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The whole national origin basis of the quota system, which 
admittedly was designed to restrict immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe, ‘and which provides huge unused annual quotas for 
English and other immigration, while severely limiting the number 
admissible from countries where the problem of refuge and popu- 
lation are the most pressing. It is particularly unfair to continue to 
base the quotas upon the 1920 census, which obviously is antiquated, 
instead of using the 1950 census. 

2. The annual cut-off of each quota. The existing law continued 
the old system, instead of permitting the pooling or carry-over of 
quotas, which would have given a bit more flexibility to our rigid 
quota system. In this connection is it not fair to contrast the policy 
of the Congress with respect to income taxes, in which a 1- year carry- 
back and a 5-year carry-forward of losses is allowed ¢ 

3. A particularly revealing section of the act refuses to follow the 
usual place of birth criterion for determining the applicable quota. 
This is the section which deals with a person having as much as one- 
half of his ancestry of Asian origin. Such a person might be one-half 
English or Dutch, for example, and might be born in England or 
Holland, yet he must be charged to the tiny Asia-Pacific quota, instead 
of to the English or Dutch quota. This is bare-faced racism, and is 
unworthy of the United States. 

4. Exactly the same objections apply to the exclusion of dependent 
colonies of the Western Hemisphere from the nonquota concept appli- 

cable to South and Central American countries. If such colonies 
ee be denied nonquota status, and I think it should be given non- 
status quotas the same as other countries in South and Central 
America, then Congress could have included them in the quotas of 
their mother countries. But, no, the law adopted an arbitrary quota 
of 100 per annum for them. Last year I spent a short time in Port 
of Spam, Trinidad, which has the siieh variegated population of 
any place I ever have seen, but where these numerous races live and 
ee together in excellent amity. It is not worthy of our great Amer- 

an tradition to adopt a narrow, restrictive, racist policy toward such 
seule ies and such peoples. 

>. I am extremely doubtful about the validity of the allocation 
of 50 percent of the quotas to the highly skilled. In the first place, the 
method can be used as a restrictive tool. Secondly, and more impor- 
tantly, this theory denies the fundamental democratic concept of the 
worth of the individual. Do we not still concede that the unskilled 
laborer may be as good a citizen as his trained neighbor! And what 
has become of our concept of this as the land of opportunity, where 
the unskilled may become the skilled ? 

A minor but particularly harsh provision of the law requires 
aliens to notify the Immigration Service within 5 days of any change 
of beer with criminal penalties for failure to comply. 

. With respect to deportation, the MeCarran-Walter Act adopted 
cartel innovations which may cause great hardship. The pattern is 
similar to that of the Internal Security Act—no doubt the Commis- 
sion is familiar with the case which arose in Boston last summer, 
where a resident of long standing was arrested for deportation because 
he had been a member of the Communist Party. The evidence showed 
that when he arrived in this country many years ago he paid 90 cents 
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dues and joined the party on the representation it would increase his 
wages. He paid no more dues and took no part in the party’s activi- 
ties. The United States district judge said he had no dacalhiens the 
man must be deported. The public outery was so great, the Attorney 
General ordered the case dropped. The elimination of the 5-year 
statute of limitations for deportation on the ground of insanity, tuber- 
culosis, ete., may result in extreme hardship. If persons who have 
been here 20 or 30 years are still liable for deportation for grounds 
existing at the time of entry, their lives can never be secure; and aside 
from the actual danger of deportation this provision opens the door 
to a vicious type of blackmail. 

5. Another objectionable feature of the deportation sections permits 
deportation to any country which will accept the deportee. This harsh 
provision would permit deportation not only to the country of origin 
but to a country where even the language might be unknown to the 
deportee. 

%. With respect to naturalization a great hardship has been im- 
posed, especially on older persons here less than 20 years, by the 
requirement that the prospective citizen must be able to write as well 
as read and understand English. 

1 am happy to state that the general views here expressed are shared 
by a broad section of American public opinion. Among the papers 
that have expressed these views editorially are the New York Times, 
the Washington Post, the Des Moines Tribune, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, the New York Herald Tribune, the Bridgeport Sunday Her- 
ald, the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, and last, but I hope not least, the 
Harvard Crimson. 

If the immigration laws were revised along the lines here suggested, 
there probably would be no need for special legislation for displaced 
persons and refugees. However, the two Displaced Persons Acts 
have expired, and broad revision may not be accomplished. In that 
contingency I hope the Commission would recommend special legisla- 
tion designed to facilitate the admission of displaced persons and 
refugees. 

In this connection I speak with some personal experience, as | 
formerly was chairman of the refugee service division of the Jewish 
Family Service Association, and later its president, and was a member 
of the committee on displaced persons of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland. It has been my experience, and I think the same is true 
nationally, that the refugees and displaced persons who have come to 
America in the past 15 years have almost universally become well- 
adjusted, hardworking, and loyal residents and have become citizens 
as rapidly as permitted by law; that far from displacing American 
labor, they have stimulated and provided additional employment : 
that they have added to our cultural wealth, and have, in almost every 
case, deserved the sanctuary provided by the United States. 

I am hopeful that because of this experience, and because of the 
strong American tradition that this land should be a refuge for the 
victims of political, religious, and racial persecution and discrimina- 
tion, some special consideration will be given to the problem by this 
Commission. 

The United States has had a dual personality in the matter of 
immigration. One tradition welcomes the stranger, and treats him 
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on his merits as it treats the native-born; the other hates, fears, and 
resents the foreigner. One tradition upholds this Nation as a sanc- 
tuary for the persecuted and oppressed ; the other slams shut the door. 
One tradition believes in democracy and abhors discrimination based 
on race, color, religion, or national origin. The other, frankly, is 
the advocate of all such distinctions. 

it is my hope that the immigration and naturalization laws will 
reflect the first type of tradition, which, in my opinion, is or should 
be the true American belief.- 

The CuHatrmMan. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
coming. 

Is Mr. Steinfirst here ? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD S. STEINFIRST, CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON SERVICE TO NEW AMERICANS 


Mr. Sreinrirst. I am Donald 8. Steinfirst, 1463 Beechwood Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh, Pa. My occupation is that of manufacturer. 

I am one of the founders and chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Service to New Americans, a Jewish sectarian group, organized to 
coordimate all the activities in relationship to the new American in 
Allegheny County. However, I am appearing here as a private citizen 
representing no particular group. 

1 have a prepared statement which I would like to read. 

The CuatrMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Srermnriest. Members of the Commission, I appear before you 
as a private citizen representing no particular group or organization. 
I identify myself, however, as one of the founders and chairman of 


the Joint Committee on Service to New Americans, a Jewish sectarian 
group, organized for the purpose of eal all the activities in 


relationship to the new American in Allegheny County, his admission 
to the country and his readjustment to the American way of life in 
terms of obtaining citizenship, employment, and social, cultural, and 
economic adjustment. In eddition; I have had the opportunity of 
observing and participating in similar matters concerned with the 
non-Jewish new American. I do not appear as an expert in the field 
of immigration, but simply as one fairly familiar with the problem 
of the new American in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, b 

As I understand it, the President of the United States has appointed 
this-special Commission on Immigration and Naturalization to reas- 
sess ‘our immigration. policies for humanitarian reasons.and he quite 
properly appointed this Commission after the enactment of Public 
Law No. 414, known familiarly as the McCarran-Walter Act. became 
law over his veto. 

As this Commission holds its hearings throughout the country, it 
will hear repeated over and over again specific, particular objections 
to the law based upon the national origins quota system and I will 
not reiterate in detail these objections, which I am sure will be fairly 
well established by experts in the field of immigration, except to say, 
and this should be repeated hour by hour, day after day, that the 
national origins quota system adopted nearly 50 years ago has no 
current basis in fact when due consideration is given to the present-day 
location of those who want to emigrate to the United States. I am 
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sure it is not necessary for me to point out to the Commission in any 
great detail that the present quota system, to quote President Truman, 
“deliber ately and intentionally discriminates against many of the 
peoples of the world.” and that any attempt to support this theory 
is simply rationalization of a now outmoded idea. 

It seems to me incredible that the MeCarran-Walter Act was ever 
enacted and passed over the Presidential veto. True, we need, and 
still do need, a codification of the mumbo-jumbo of immigration laws 
that were on our books and in this respect Public Law No. 414 has 
provided some measure of relief. I cannot believe, however, that the 
lawmakers who enacted the act and the American citizen to whom 
it applies realize that its mere enactment is in so many ways contrary 
to the American democratic system; that it provides the Attorney 
General with powers that do not accrue to any other United States 
official; that the act puts into jeopardy the freedom of thousands of 
new Americans, including even those who have become citizens and 
their families. I will not take the Commission’s time to go into detail, 
but it is necessary that I point out several of the glaring miscarriages 
of justice which appear to me to exist in the current law. 

| wonder, for example, if all of the lawmakers, and certainly many 
American citizens, realize that under the law an immigration official 
now has the right to question “any alien or person believed to be an 
alien” as to his right to be or to remain in the United States and what 
is more, and this is even more shocking, it is mandatory upon the At- 
torney Genet ‘al to conduct a “home investigation.” The term “home 
investigation” calls for some thinking. 

It means, if I interpret the wording of the law correctly, that the 
Attorney General or his deputies are required to go into a home of any 
person, citizen or not, without a warrant and conduct an investigation 
as to whether or not that person is an alien or believed to be an alien. 
Under the term “home investigation,” the Attorney General might 
conceivably question the neighbors and, gossip being what it is. might 
well jeopardize the rights of citizens by this investigation. This is 
contrary to all of our concepts of protective law. 

If it were not so tragic, it might be humorous to consider another 
right of deportation granted the Attorney General which reads, “The 
Attor ney General may deport an alien if it appears to the satisfaction 
of the Attorney General that he or she has failed or refused to fulfill 
his or her marital agreement.” 

Under the current law the mere showing of misrepresentation of 
any part of the naturalization proceedings may be the basis for revo- 

cation. Previously, revocation could occur where naturalization was 
obtained by fraud or illegally. Now there is a possibility of mere mis- 
understanding being interpreted as misinterpretation; thus exposing 
a naturalized American to jeopardy of his citizenship. 

Under the new law. the so-called good-moral-character clause is no 
longer limited to the 5-year period, but it is now extended to acts which 
occurred prior to 5 years. In other words, the court may, as it wants, 
delve far back into a citizen’s life and find some act which it could 

call immoral (and this in itself is subject to interpretation) and re- 
voke citizenship even though that act may have been committed and 
atoned for many years since. 

These are simply three or four flaring miscarriages of justice that 
appear to have been spread upon our books by the passage of Public 
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Law 414, and which the incoming Congress, I hope, will eliminate. 

I am more concerned, however, today with the opportunity of telling 
the Commission something about the new American in Pittsburgh: 
His numbers, his reception, his adjustment, his achievements, and even 
his failures and shortcomings. I think it is not necessary for me to 
point out to the Commission that Pittsburgh, perhaps more than any 
other place in the United States, has by its very nature become a melt- 
ing pot in the Zangwill concept of that term. Pittsburgh is one of the 
great industrial centers of the world. Its diverse economic and busi- 
ness life has been built with the brains, skill, and labor of its immigrant 
population. In Pittsburgh you will find nationality groups from every 
region of the world building the heavy industry as well as commercial 
life of the city. If there were any dislocation or any maladjustment 
among the new Americans, such would show up immediately in 
Pittsburgh. 

The contrary is true. Since the enactment of the first DP Act in 
1948 and even before, under the Presidential directive of December 23, 
1945, new Americans have come to Pittsburgh in increasing numbers. 
What has been their economic adjustment in the city; what has been 
their social adjustment; how have they been received in Pittsburgh; 
how have they reacted to Pittsburgh ? 

The figures are astounding. Since 1948, it is safe to say, in round 
figures, that 6,000 individuals have come into Pittsburgh under the 
DP Acts. Everyone who is eligible for citizenship has become a citi- 
zen or has taken the first steps toward obtaining citizenship. 

In Pennsylvania the public-assistance law provides that public 
assistance may be obtained after 5 years and after citizenship has been 
obtained. I know of no case in which public assistance is now being 
granted. In other words, these people have become self-suflicient and 
self-supporting. They have integrated into business and commercial 
life of the community. Critical labor shortages have existed in 
Pittsburgh many times off and on in the last 4 years. The new Ameri- 
cans have filled jobs in such industries without depriving any other 
American citizen of employment. 

During the last 4 years they have added to the national economy 
the sum of $3,300,000, which is a conservative estimate of the sum 
of their earnings. 

The United Vocational and Employment Service, a placement serv- 
ice, has stated that during the 4-year period from 1948 through 1951, 
624 new Americans came for help in securing employment bringing 
with them vital skills, craftsmanship, and know-how from other coun- 
tries. Of these 624 who came asking for help and seeking employ- 
ment all, and I repeat, all of the 624 are productive workers in Pitts- 
burgh, are earning their own livelihood, supporting their families, 
buying goods, and contributing materially to the welfare of the com- 
munity. The only ones not employed as of this date are 18 and these 
are considered unemployable because of total physical handicap. 
Even the partially handicapped are making contributions to commu- 
nity living under a well-worked-out, sheltered, workshop plan at no 
expense to the public treasuries. 

I submit to the members of the Commission that this is an indica- 
tion of the way in which the new American has been integrated into 
the community from the purely materialistic side. 
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I call your attention to one provision in the law which tends to 
limit new immigration in the future to the highly skilled. Whatever 
reason this provision was put into the law for, we can all be thankful 
it wasn’t in previous laws. Had it been, such immigrants as the Scots- 
man, Andrew Carnegie, who founded the steel industry; the Irish- 
man, Thomas Mellon, who founded the first modern banking network ; 
or the Swiss, Henry C. Frick, who opened America’s coal and iron 
to the world, would not have been admitted to this country because 
not one of these three men, or hundreds of others I could name, was a 
skilled workman. 

These new Americans have not insisted in obtaining employment 
utilizing their previous experience and skills; they have accepted 
all kinds of business and employment offers. Let me point out just 
a few of these: The Lutheran Service Society of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania which has maintained a forward-looking, progressive service 
to newcomers of the Lutheran faith have had over 700 newcomers 
since the adoption of the first DP Act. Many of these, of course, had 
to have financial support from the society until they became self- 
supporting and now the Lutheran Service Seciety can look with great 
pride upon outstanding achievements in terms of successful employ- 
ment. The former dean of the Medical School of the University of 
Riga, Latvia, is now teaching anatomy in thé Medical School of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Many have continued their careers, in- 
cluding a number of physicians who came to Pittsburgh but could not 
practice because of the requirements set up by the Pennsylvania 
Medical Society and who worked in hospitals as technicians until they 
learned the English names of medicines and went to other States to 
practice. 

Among the Jewish group employment has been secured in every 
field of heavy manufacturmg and commerce and in the arts. One 
musician, prominent in his own country, worked at odd jobs until 
he finally achieved his proper position as a member of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra. One baker, the head of a large establishment 
in Europe, came to Pittsburgh as a displaced person and worked as a 
baker’s assistant gradually rising in the scale until he now has two 
shops of his own employing over 50 people and giving work to other 
new Americans. 

And I could go on for hours repeating over and over again the re- 
adjustment on an economic basis of these whom we have taken into 
our community in the past 5 years. Many young men are now in the 
military service of the United States, and I call your attention to the 
fact that there has not-been one:ease of: draft dodging among. this 
group. 

One aspect of the McCarran-Walter Act which must seem amazing 
to anyone who has read the act is this: The act seems to imply that 
present American citizens are unwilling to accept many new Ameri- 
cans. This could not be farther from the truth. Americans all over 
the country have opened wide their arms to receive the new American, 
to guide him to citizenship, to help him to readjust in a foreign land. 
to _ him understand our language, our customs, and our modes. 

In Pittsburgh, for example, there is one institution or group, as 
I am sure there must be in every other city in the country, which 
helps the new Americans become old Americans. The City Council 
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of the City of Pittsburgh established a civic unity council whose 
purpose it 1s to promote amicable and cooperative relations among the 
various cultural, national, economic, social, and religious groups in 
order that conditions which cause tensions might be eliminated. 

The American Service Institute works through the entire structure 
of the community to bring about integration of all persons, particu- 
larly new Americans, into communal life serving as an organizer and 
consultant on problems of cultural and intergroup relations. 

In short, American citizens want to help. I submit that the new 
law thwarts that wish and substitutes suspicion for the new American 
in plave of the helping hand. 

ow have the newcomers admitted since 1948 behaved in relation 
to American laws? Have they been troublemakers? Have they vio- 
lated our laws? How do they compare with the citizens who pre- 
ceded them to this country or were native-born ? 

There has not been one case in Pittsburgh of any new American 
deported as a subversive, for health reasons, or for any criminal or 
delinquent act. 

Let me say just a few words about the cultural integration of these 
new Americans into Pittsburgh communal, cultural life. Pittsburgh 
has long been a city of national groups who, on the one hand, embrace 
American citizenship opportunities and freedoms and, on the other 
hand, retain the cultures of their native lands. Pittsburgh has bene- 
fited tremendously from its new Americans. The new Americans 
have taken part in the long lists of activities, concerts, lectures, forums, 
exhibits, artcraft, and dramatics. Fifty percent of the personnel of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra is made up of foreign-born 
musicians, several of them from the new American group. 

One of the implications to be derived from the McCarran-Walter 
Act is that its purpose is to keep out of the United States subversives 
and those who can do harm to our democracy. No one questions the 
wisdom of this concept. One only questions the method adopted to 
achieve this concept. If kept on the books unchanged, the eetheren 
Walter Act will prevent the entrance into the United States of many 
who deserve such an opportunity. 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that those who have experienced the 
terrors of totalitarianism will be those likely to embrace with fervor 
the opportunities afforded by a democracy ? 

Doesn’t it stand to reason that the new American achieving a chance 
for a free and untrammeled life under a democratic regime will be 
even more proud and zealous to protect that opportunity than many 
of us who take democracy for granted ? 

I realize, members of the Commission, that statistics are necessary 
for you in order to carry out the President’s mandate to the Commis- 
sion. But statistics are cold; phijosophies are often nebulous. I 
wonder if America, as the home of freedom, has changed very much 
since the days when it welcomed the newcomer to its shores—those 
newcomers who have provided the sinews and strengths by which we 
have become the Nation that we have. Perhaps the Girnahioes should 
read again the simple words which appear on the Statue of Liberty: 

* * * Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to bréathe free. 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 


Send these, the homeless, tempest tost, to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door ! 
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If this nefarious law, undemocratic, unreasonable, un-American, 
unprincipled, and, in many cases, unworkable, is to remain on our 
statutes, perhaps these words should be changed, and, in no spirit of 
levity or smart-aleckness, maybe we should say on the Statue of 
Liberty: “Give me your tired (but not all of them), your poor (but 
only if they are skilled workers), your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free (but only after they have been imprisoned for a few 
more years), the wretched refuse of your teeming shores (but only 
if those shores happen to be in certain localities in Europe) : I lift my 
lamp beside the golden door.” So long as this act remains on the 
statutes unchanged, the lamp will not be lifted quite so high and the 
golden door will be tarnished. I hope, Commissioners, your report 
to the President and his recommendations to the next Congress will 
again lift that lamp and brighten the golden door. 

The Caatrman. Thank you very much. 

Monsignor Doyle is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. MICHAEL J. DOYLE, DIRECTOR, TOLEDO 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Monsignor Doyie. IT am Msgr. Michael J. Doyle, director of Toledo 
Catholic Charities, Toledo, Ohio. 

[ have a prepared statement which I wish to read. 

The CHarrMan. The Commission will be glad to hear it. 

Monsignor Doyte. As a son of immigrant parents, I am deeply 
grateful for the opportunity of appearing before this Commission on 
Tmmigration and Naturalization appointed by the President of the 
United States to evaluate problems of immigration policies now in 
force, or soon to be enforced, in this country. My interest in these 
problems stems principally from the fact that I have had considerable 
experience as a diocesan resettlement director in relocating displaced 
persons and displaced familities in the Catholic diocese of Toledo. 
My dissatisfaction with existing immigration polices stems from the 
fact that as an Amercan citizen I cherish the democratic and Chris- 
tian ideals that have made American great. Our position of world 
leadership, I believe, derives from the fact that peoples of various 
national origins, composing the greater part of our population, have 
been readily, assimilable to the American way of life and who and 
whose offspring are the very strength and sinew of American 
democracy. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 is by no means wholly 
objectionable. It confers certain benefits such as the elimination of 
sex discrimination, citizen wives under the act having the same privi- 
leges as citizen husbands. Special priorities and preferences are given 
to keep families together. It eliminates discrimination against all 
persons of Asian background for naturalization and, for a limited 
number, opens up immigration of Asians, but the law retains the racist 
concept by insisting that regardless of where a person is born, if as 
much as one-half of his ancestry is Asian, he is chargeable to the Asia- 
Pacific quota instead of the country of his birth, exemptions being 
made only for the Asiatic spouse and children of American citizens. 
This is a peculiar mixture of concern for the family and a restrictive 
measure bound to work extreme hardship on many. 
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One of the most objectionable features of the law, to my way of 
thinking, is the retaiming of the racist and restrictive philosophy of 
the national-origin system with its limitation on immigration of per- 
sons born in Southern and Eastern Europe, and giving a wide margin 
of preferential status to persons born in England and Ireland. This 
part of the act reflects a distrust of the Southern and Eastern Euro- 
pean and a fear that such aliens are potential subversives. This re- 
striction is particularly hard to accept at a time when the immigrants 
most in need of the opportunity to emigrate and most desirous of 
coming to America as a haven of security and an asylum against politi- 
‘al persecution are persons born in limited quota areas, such as Italians 
and escapees from the iron-curtain countries. Congress must have 
been well aware of this need since it was familiar with the movement 
of hundreds of thousands of displaced persons from these areas during 
the last 4 years but, nevertheless, it rejected any change in the basic 
quota structure continuing to base that quota on the 1920 census, even 
though the 1940 and 19: 50 censuses were available. Congress further 
laid itself wide open to the accusation of prejudice against such peo- 
ples by refusing to listen to liberal Members, such as Senator Lehman, 
who pleaded for a pooling of quotas which would have permitted the 
use of unused quotas of such countries as England and Ireland by 
countries of smaller quotas. 

The entire system of allocation of quotas has been changed in the 
1952 act to introduce a system of selective immigration by giving 
“special preference to skilled aliens urgently needed in this country.” 
This belittles the contribution the common man can make to the country 
of his adoption. It involves the use of specific contracts which cannot 
always be fulfilled with the uncertainty of status resulting therefrom. 
In the opinion of many, this particular clause of the act is so worded 
that it is extremely doubtful whether many persons can qualify under 
its restrictive limitations. 

Eligibility requirements should be restudied with a view to making 
them less severe. The same is true for the process of deportation, 
exclusion, and denaturalization. A new scientific formula should be 
evolved to take the place of the national-origins formula, which so 
obviously discriminates against the southern and eastern European. 
Tens of thousands of these nationals have been resettled in this country 
by virtue of the DP Act of 1948, amended in 1950. I have personally 
directed the resettlement of 720 of such persons in and about the city 
of Toledo. Iam happy to state that, without exception, all are adjust- 
ing to their new environment, taking out first papers of citizenship, 
and rapidly becoming integrated into the political, industrial, religious, 
and social life of their community. Reports from Europe tell us of 
the ever-increasing hardships brought about by surplus populations, 
repatriation, and the constant stream of peoples from behind the iron 
curtain adding an intolerable burden to the economy of the countries 
where they seek refuge. Much needs to be done in this area if the 
United States of America is to continue to enjoy the proud distinction 
of being the friend of the poor and the distressed and of reaching out 
the hand of assistance to our needy brethren everywhere. 

Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic leaders of my « community are most 
anxious to continue their collaboration in servicing refugees from 
Europe. We strongly advocate that Congress pass special legislation 
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authorizing the immigration of several hundred thousand more up- 
rooted Europeans to our shores. We cannot understand why a coun- 
try of such vast resources and. almost. unlimited op rtunities should 
turn its back on the deserving, stateless peoples of Europe, who still, 
to the tune of hundreds of thousands, need that encouragement, that 
friendly interest, and that opportunity that America above every 
other country can give. Let us ever keep meaningful those proud 
words inscribed on the Statue of Liberty : 
* * * Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe free, 
The wretehed refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 
The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Monsignor. The Commis- 
sion appreciates your coming before it. 
The CHarrman. Is Monsignor Mohan here? 


STATEMENT OF MSGR. FREDERICK G. MOHAN, DIOCESE OF 
CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF CATHOLIC RESETTLEMENT COUNCIL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Monsignor Monan. I am Msgr. Frederick G. Mohan, Diocese of 
Catholic Charities of the Catholic Resettlement Council, Cleveland, 
Ohio. I have no prepared statement but I would like to make some 
remarks in support of the statement made by Monsignor Doyle. 

The CHarrMan. We will be glad to hear you. 

Monsignor Monan. The thing I would like to say is that we have 
settled more than 6,500 DP’s in and about Cleveland, and that we 
have found that in practically every situation they have adjusted 
well. We have had an office staff here which has taken care of those 
cases where there was necessity for some little help in adjusting, but 
they have become active working people here in our community and 
certainly have helped in the programs that we have been carrying on, 
particularly for our defense. 

I had a chat with a few of the personnel people who have hired these 
people and they have been well satisfied with them and they would 
hire more of them, they say, if they were available. So, I think we 
ought in consideration of-our immigration polieies in this country, 
consider these people who have come here, the European, southern 
Europeans, in the light of the fact that the new immigration law 
does make it impossible for any more of those people coming here 
because the quotas are so highly mortgaged. 

Some of the nationalities will not be able to come here for many, 
many years because of these quotas being so highly mortgaged. 

Now, these people who we ought to recognize, who have suffered 
the ravages of tyranny, who have suffered the ravages of war, have 
proved themselves by their representatives here in this country as 
people who we should be interested in. 

Now, we are trying to teach democracy to all the peoples of the 
world. We are taking the leadership now and we ought to consider 
the conditions of the world when we draw up an immigration law 
and our immigration policies, and that policy should reflect our leader- 
ship in the world and that we will take into consideration the over- 
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populated sections of the world and that we can, if we are going to 
teach these people democracy and if we are going to show them we 
are the leaders and that we want them to follow on our examples, 
that we will be interested in all of them; and give help and give them 
all an opportunity, particularly giving them an opportunity to come 
to this country. 

We, I think, ought to, in formulating the immigration policy, con- 
sider the vast experience of the displaced-persons program and give 
a great deal of thought to all of the information that was acquired 
and was used by Displaced Persons Commission. 

The Cuarrman. Monsignor, do you think that such a policy is em- 
bodied in existing law, or would you recommend changes in the exist- 
ing law? 

Monsignor Mouan. I think there needs to be a change in the exist- 
ing law as the national origins basis of our accepting of immigrants 
immediately disqualifies many of these people who are central and 
southeastern Europeans. 

The CHarrMAN. Are you saying you are opposed to the national 
origins basis as a policy? 

Monsignor Mouwan. Yes; because that immediately sets up dis- 
crimination. 

Commissioner Finucane. Monsignor, may I ask a question: You 
mention that quite a few of these DP’s have gone into industry in 
this area. Could you let us know broadly some of the industries that 
absorb these DP’s? 

Monsignor Mouan. Yes, particularly the steel industry. I might 
mention that Republic Steel has a number of these people. The 
Cleveland Twist Dril] Co. is another of the companies that has quite 
afew. Well, offhand I can’t think of any more. 

I would like to submit—now I apologize to the committee that I 
am making an oral statement but I have just returned to the city—I 
would like to submit a statement along this line to the committee, tell- 
ing them of some industries and specific instances of adjustments of 
DP’s in this city. 

Commissioner Finucane. Do you know whether these industries 
can absorb more workers ? 

Monsignor Monan. That is my understanding, that they could 
absorb more. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Can you tell us what the attitude of indus- 
try is toward accepting and absorbing more escapees and refugees 
from various countries / 

Monsignor Monan. Well, you understand the program just came 
to a conclusion as of Jariuary 1, but there were a lot of people coming 
in from the early months of this year, and we have been particularly 
busy — to get all of these people settled. But we have been in- 
terested in what is happening to these people and we are making a 
survey at this particular moment to really find out what we have done. 

The CHarrman. How long will it take before the survey is over? 

Monsignor Mowan. We are hopeful it won't take more than a 
month or 6 weeks more. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. You will let us have the results of that? 


Monsignor Monan. Yes, I will be glad to send you the results of 
that. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Monsignor. 
The CuarrmMan. Our next witness will be Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI ABBA HILLEL SILVER, THE TEMPLE, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, REPRESENTING THE JEWISH COMMUNITY FEDERA- 
TION OF CLEVELAND AND ORGANIZED JEWISH COMMUNITIES 
OF PITTSBURGH, BUFFALO, AKRON, TOLEDO, AND CINCINNATI 


Rabbi Stiver. I am Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, rabbi of the Temple, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

I am appearing in behalf of the Jewish Community Federation of 
Cleveland, as well as for the organized Jewish Communities of Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Akron, Toledo, and Cincinnati. 

I should like to read a prepared statement. 

The CuarrMan. You may do so. 

Rabbi Strver. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Commission, I 
appreciate this opportunity to express my opinion with reference to 
the vital and important subject of our immigration and nationality 
laws. 

To establish at the outset a frame of reference, I should like to de- 
fine the broad objectives at which legislation on this: subject should 
aim. I believe our imigration and nationality laws should he just and 
humane, in keeping with our democratic heritage, our international 
commitments, and the moral values which we hold dear. Our immigra- 
tion policies need, I believe, remodeling in accordance with these 
objectives. 

First, we should eliminate the provisions in our imigration laws 
which discriminate against individuals because of their race or na- 
tional origin. Public Law 414—the McCarran-Walters Immigration 
and Nationality Act—not only preserves the dead weight of the na- 
tional-origins theory, but it adopts a new discrimination in that it sets 
up a separate quota for the British West Indies, which will be re- 
stricted to 100. Our present quota system based upon the long out- 
dated national origins of our population in 1920, largely favors Great 
Britain and Ireland in the annual allocation, whereas these countries 
did not utilize in the years between 1930 and 1948 the quotas allowed 
them, and the unused quotas were not reallocated to other countries. 
The countries of southern and eastern Europe are allowed small quotas 
in pursuance of the national-origins system. Asiatic countries receive 
token quotas of about 100. Although the underlying theory of the 
national-origins system is to determine quotas by place of birth, quotas 
for orientals are determined on the basis of race, no matter where they 
are born. : 

I believe that it is morally wrong to differentiate between individuals 
on the basis of race or national origin. Such discrimination is clearly 
not based upon the inherent worth of the individual, nor upon equal 
justice to all men. Our quota system and the racial discriminations in 
our new immigration laws as well as those of the 1920’s were founded 
on the doctrine that Nordic culture was somehow superior to all others, 
and that certain nationalities and races were by nature inferior to 
others. This doctrine has absolutely no scientific basis. There are no 
superior races. There are no races endowed by nature with superior 
qualities of mind and character. There are races more favored than 
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others by circumstances, by environment, by geographic position, by 
the fertility of the soil, or by unusual wealth underneath the soil. 
There are differences between races, but no biologic gradation. The 
doctrine of racial superiority was used by the Nazis and the Fascists 
as a cover for their vicious motives in the last World War. Racial con- 
ceits and pretensions have frequently been used by the forces of priv- 
ilege, darkness, and reaction—and the great religions of mankind have 
always warned mankind against them. “God created only one Adam,” 
declared a Jewish sage, “in order that in the future no man shall be 
warranted in saying: ‘I come from better stock than you do.’” And 
Paul declared in a magnificent summary of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion on the subject of race: “The God that made the world and all na- 
tions therein * * * hath made of one blood all nature and men to 
dwell on the face of the whole earth.” 

Most of us had hoped that political racial mythology died with the 
defeat of the Nazis and Fascists in the last war. Unfortunately, that 
has not been the case—and even in our free democracy, grounded as it 
is in human equality, the ghost of that myth still rises to haunt us 
whenever we look at the new immigration and nationality law of 
1952, 

The national origins system and all racial discrimination should be 
dropped from our statute books for yet another reason. Racial dis- 
crimination creates disunity at home and resentment abroad. It in- 
terferes with our foreign relations and the role of international lead- 
ership which destiny has thrust upon us in recent years. It is one of 
the fundamentals of our political philosophy and an essential part of 
our foreign policy to treat all peoples alike, regardless of race or 
origin. We stand committed to the principle of fundamental human 
rights for all men alike. We gave expression to it time and again at. 
United Nations conferences, in our very participation and acceptance 
of the Charter of the United Nations, in our activity in behalf of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights as well as the Draft Covenant 
on Human Rights. We cannot press for international acceptance of 
these principles and at the same time offend nations and races by dis- 
criminating against them in our own immigration laws. The time has 
come for the sake of principles, consistency, and leadership to scrap 
the anachronism of the national origin theory. Limit immigration to 
154,000 annually, if you must—and personally I do not favor such a 
ceiling, for I believe that we can and should make a larger contribu- 
tion to the solution of the world’s pressing immigration and surplus 
population problem—but distribute 154,000 quota numbers to those 
who are worthy to receive them without distinction as to race, sex, na- 
tionality, language, or religion. 

Secondly, we should remove arbitrary and harsh provisions which 
are founded on suspicion of immigrants as such. I can only point toa 
few examples. 

The new law expands the grounds for deportation and exclusion. It 
permits deportation and exclusion for vague and unidentified reasons, 
and it authorizes procedures based on the opinions of consular ofli- 
cials subject to no review instead of established rules of law. 

These provisions of the law are unfair. They are unfair because they 
vest absolute power in the discretion of administrators to deport and 
separate families. Where discretion is so absolute, injustice frequently 
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ensues. Our laws should be founded upon humane considerations 
rather than upon suspicion, distrust, undemocratic procedures, and 
arbitrary discretion. 

Our national experience certainly does not warrant any fear or dis- 

trust of immigrants. We are a nation of immigrants. The story of 
immigration to the United States is the story of America itself—a 
story of the rise and growth of one of the greatest and most prosperous 
nations on earth, and of a government which has casenaatglie main- 
tained its democratic character and institutions for more than 175 
years. 
' Immigrants, coming from all parts of the earth, have made this 
Nation; by their labor and genius made it rich and prosperous, and by 
their blood, defended it on the battlefields of war. America has had 
need of the immigrant as much as the immigrant has had need of 
America. And what has been produced in our country of material, 
spiritual, and artistic value is to be attributed not to one or another 
national strain within our composite American life, but to all of 
them. In one way or another, they have all made significant contribu- 
tions to the totality of American life. 

In other regards, too, our immigration laws now upon our statute 
books should be revised. Aliens should not, except as penalty for a 
crime and as punishment imposed by the judicial branch of our Gov- 
ernment, be subjected to arrest, detention, or banishment. Deporta- 
tion is a very serious thing for a man who has lived in the United 
States for three or more years. It is even more serious for an alien 
who has lived here since childhood or for one who has married here 
and reared an American family. Deportation deprives them of their 
homes, their families, and sends them, as it were, into exile. Certainly, 
there should be adequate appeals and review procedures in all such 
cases. 

Each provision of our new law should be examined to determine 
whether it is required by pressing public necessity and by moral 
justice. Deportation and exclusion from the United States should be 
weighed with a thorough appreciation of its dreadful consequences. 

Thirdly, our nationality laws should not create a category of second- 
class citizens. Today those who have become citizens through nat- 
uralization are told that they do not have the same freedom to stay 
abroad which is granted to native-born citizens. The naturalized 
citizen cannot return to his native land for more than 3 years, and in 
no event can he go abroad to other countries for more than 5 years. 
If he does, he loses his citizenship. The native-born citizen may go 
abroad without any restriction. 

Many naturalized citizens who go abroad promote the best interests 
of the United States. They are our ambassadors of good will. Some 
promote American trade and commerce. It is certainly not in our best 
interests to revoke their citizenship. 

Finally, we should reexamine the proposed method of selecting im- 
migrants. The application forms should not call for race or ethnic 
classifications in view of the immateriality of this information and 
the possibility that it may be utilized as a basis for discrimination. 
Public Law 414 also fails to grant nonquota status to the parents of 
American citizens, and people in this category are compelled to wait 
on quota lines before being granted permission to be reunited with 
their children. 
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The new law, in addition to making quotas available to aliens with- 
out regard to race and national origin, should also make quotas avail- 
able to them more equitably. The new law makes a very large propor- 
tion of the quotas available to those with special skills, and may be so 
interpreted as to end all other forms of immigration. I believe that 
preferences may well be given to those with special skills, to parents 
of American citizens and to the spouses and children of aliens lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence, and to those fleeing persecution. I 
would grant these three categories a preference to the extent, say, of 
50 percent of the annual quota of 154,000—if this is to be the quota. 
The remaining 50 percent should be left open for the laborer, the 
mechanic, the farmer, the common man who came to America in the 
past and helped build our bridges, our roads, our factories, our indus- 
tries, and whose children contributed to our culture and our civil- 
ization. Public Law 414, if it remains unmodified, may well cut off 
the immigration of the little fellow, the man of no superior education 
or technical training, who helped America become great. Those who 
today seek our shores carry gifts as great as any that earlier immi- 
grants brought. Our quota system should be kept flexible so that we 
can continue to welcome these immigrants rather than to turn them 
away. 

Nearly every great war leaves vast numbers of human beings up- 
rooted, great numbers of people who have lost their families, who have 
no home to return to, no occupation to resume, who for many different 
reasons must seek to rebuild their lives elsewhere. 

There was a time when a person who fled from persecution and 
tyranny in his own country could escape to a new world. Today a 
man a loses his country loses his place in the world, too. As a 


stateless person, he appears to have no status in the world community. 
The United States should take the lead in recognizing the peculiar 
dilemma of these unfortunates and in helping them. 

If we are to be a good neighbor to the rest of the world, we cannot 
maintain the forbidding role cut out for us in Public Law 414. The 
time has come for us to remodel our immigration policy so that it 
conforms not to our fears, but to our ee our guiding historic 


principles and our role of leadership in 
justice, freedom, and peace. 
Commissioner Finucanr. You mentioned the fact that you think 
it is morally wrong to differentiate between individuals on the basis 
of race or national origin. It has been testified that the economic 
situation of certain countries in Europe having excess population 
would be greatly improved if some of their people could be accepted 
by this country. On the other hand, it has also been stated that this 
country could not possibly absorb sufficient numbers to relieve the sit- 
uation in the Far East where the overpopulation is so much larger than 
in Europe. In your judgment, would it be morally wrong to differ- 
entiate between the Far East and Europe in our immigration policy ? 
Rabbi Stiver. In my judgment it should not be based upon the place 
of origin of these immigrants. 
Commissioner Finucane. The place of origin is, of course, merely a 
matter of identifying them. " 
Rabbi Sitver. I can fully realize that. It may well be determined 
by a board—an administrative commission, so the absorptive capacity 
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of our country for immigrants can be determined. I am not advocat- 
ing all together unlimited immigration at this time. I think that 
preference should be given first to those who seek reunification with 
their families and, secondly, to those who are victims of persecution, 
and, thirdly, to those who do have special skills and qualifications ; but 
after that I think perhaps the best rule would be first-come, first- 
served. 

We are trying to win the good will of Asia in our foreign policy. 
We are fighting for the great ideals in the world and we can win those 
peoples of Asia to our point of view if we can persuade them that we 
are not discriminating against them because of race or color. 

It is this very fact of race discrimination being exploited so far as 
it will be, and I am afraid it will be used against us, which is making 
our foregn policy unacceptable to so many peoples especially in Asia, 
where half the world’s population resides. 

Commissioner Finucang. Would you take that view, even though by 
accepting immigrants on first-come first-served basis we would not in 
any real sense help the internal condition of the Far East, India, and 
Pakistan and China, whereas if we gave our attention more to Euro- 
pean countries, to Netherlands, or to Greece, for instance, we might 
very materially help the internal conditions there ? 

Rabbi Stiver. Well, we would be helping there and, on the other 
hand, would probably be helping the situation in Asia. We will never 
be able to completely solve the surplus population problem of either 
Europe or Asia by our immigration exclusively to the United States. 

The CuarrMan. Under your proposal, would you make the residue 


available to everybody in the world, without regard to whether it was 
Europe or Asia ¢ 


Rabbi Surver. That is right, giving these preliminary preferences 
to those categories which I have indicated. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE ANDRICA, NATIONALITIES EDITOR, 
THE CLEVELAND PRESS 


Mr. Anprica. I am Theodore Andrica, nationalities editor of the 
Cleveland Press for the past 25 years. 

I am supposed to write articles concerning and about the 45 na- 
tionality groups existing in Cleveland, and whatever I say is based 
on 25 years of experience with the nationality groups and immigrants. 
During the past 25 years I also traveled 15 years, every year from 4 
to 6 months in Europe, visiting the homelands of these people. What 
I say about immigration legislation is also based on experience in the 
old country too. 

The CuarMan. What nationalities here in Cleveland have been 
involved in your writings? 

Mr. Anprica. Before 1948, before the iron curtain fell totally, the 
nationalities involved in Cleveland were Polish, Jewish, if you call it 
nationality, Hungarians, Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Serbs, Croa- 
tians, Slovenes, Austrians, Germans, Lithuanians, Greeks, Italians 
Trish, mostly. On a secondary par, as far as numbers were reflected 
in Cleveland, they were the Seandinavian people, the French, Bel- 
gium, Dutch, and the smaller states like the Swiss. 
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I believe that there should be no unlimited immigration to America 
but that the total number of immigrants lawfully to be admitted 
should be at least twice or three times the present number. The coun- 
try not only can absorb them economically, but what is more im- 
portant, the United States needs the immigrants. All past experience 
shows that the immigrants have usually and normally large families, 
and I shall bring forth a thought which has not been so far presented ; 
namely, that during the past 75 years, since we have had immigration 
on a very, very large scale, these immigrants, and their very numerous 
offspring, have cantributed most vitally to. the raising of the largest 
armies the world has seen as far as America is concerned. What the 
immigrants did, and are doing for the development of the United 
States, I believe, is no matter of controversy any more. They have 
built the cities of America, and one way of dramatically illustrating 
what the immigrants and their children do for any industrial city in 
America is the following theory: Assuming that tomorrow morning 
all immigrants, and their children, but not grandchildren, don’t go 
to work in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York City, Buffalo, Toledo, 
Chicago, Canton, Ohio; Youngstown, Ohio; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Texas, California—if you can imagine a picture that no immigrant 
will go to work in the plants of America tomorrow, and in industrial 
establishments, you can very well see what they contribute even today 
to the development of America. Contrary to the fears expressed by 
people opposed to immigration in the past, the immigrants did not 
constitute a burden to this country. Public records, not only in Cleve- 
land but everywhere, show that the immigrants have been—and this 
is not theory—and are among the most ardent believers and practi- 
tioners of home ownership, which is one of the most basic tenets of 
our American life. Throughout all the wars which were fought by 
this country, the immigrants, starting with the Civil War, have 
proven—again, it is not a theory only—that they have been thorough- 
ly loyal, both politically, militarily, and spiritually to this country. 

I believe that the quota system should be changed because the figures 
on which the quotas are based are not only unfair but are definitely 
wrong; and this wrong has been perpetuated for 30 years now. Since 
1872 or whatever year the law is based on, the world has changed. For 
instance, the Poles cannot bring their people to this country because 
at that time Poland was not Poland. All the peoples of the Austrian 
and Hungarian Empire, the Slovaks, the Rumanians, the Croatians, 
many Serbs, many Italians, many Slovenes, cannot have a just quota 
because they were not born in what was Slovenia, Roumania, Slovakia, 
Croatia—they were born in Hungary or in Austria. The only quota, 
that could be said to be correct, from eastern and central Europe, 
would be the Italian quota. Not ever the Greek quota is correct because 
most, of the Greeks who came here are from Turkey, from Turkish- 
dominated islands. So in that respect too, America has committed a 
great wrong—proclaiming by law to the entire world that the Ameri- 
can Government does believe in discrimination is no good from the 
point of view of foreign policy. We are supposed to be the champions 
of liberty and justice to the entire world, and we are specifically talking 
now to eastern Europe, which is under the iron curtain. But here at 
home we are telling our people of Polish, Hungarian, Slovak, Czech 
descent that they are not as good as the Irish, Scandinavians, the 
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British, or the French—we are not intimating, we are telling them 
by law. An American soldier born in Cleveland, Ohio, of Slovak, 
Hungarian, or Polish descent does risk and often sacrifices his life on 
the battlefield for America, but he cannot bring his cousin from Poland, 
Hungary, as fast, or never, as does his comrade who happens to stem 
by sheer accident from Scandinavia. Another thing which we forget, 
and I believe, is that from the point of view of practical propaganda 
we cannot tell the iron-curtain countries, whether throug the Voice 
of America, or Radio for Europe, or other means, that we sincerely 
desire their liberation from the yoke of the Soviets, when the Soviets 
can very rightfully come back at us and say: “What kind of justice 
is this in America, when you Poles, you Slovaks, you Rumanians in 
America, with citizenship in your pockets cannot exercise the same 
rights as somebody born or descended from Ireland, Scandinavia, 
France, and Belgium.” It is powerful propaganda, and those of us 
who are familiar with it—from the first standpoint of view, we know 
that it is an almost unbeatable propaganda. 'The same thing goes for 
the Asiatic countries. 

I want to resume again what I was trying to say: I believe in 
doubling the immigration—I believe in eradicating the national origins 
quotas, they are unfair, unjust, and completely incorrect. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Andrica, in connection with your observations 
about the way people in Europe feel about the immigration law, would 
you be able to provide the Commission with some documentation on 
that subject on the basis of your trips overseas; that is, the way people 
actually feel, as expressed either in their official documentation, or in 
their newspapers, or in other ways that may have come to your atten- 
tion ? 

Mr. Anprica. I shall be very much able. I shall point out to you 
that devoted friends of America have been asking me repeatedly in 
many countries, if we are such champions of America why they cannot 
go to America. We can go to Poland—I am not talking only about 
Poland—we can go to Europe, anywhere, by showing a green passport 
which can be obtained for $11 from any post office here, but they cannot 
even come on a visit to America. It is a statement which I cannot ever 
dispute—it is true. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. In your trips to Europe, have you observed. any 
reaction on the part of the people there as a result of the communica- 
tions and letters from people of foreign extraction in the United States, 
urging them to espouse democracy and to oppose communism ¢ 

Mr. Anprica. Well, the best example of that is the Italian elections. 

Mr. Rosenriecp. Has it extended beyond the Italian elections! 
What other countries ¢ 

Mr. Anprica. Greece, Yugoslavia, and until the mills were shut 
down about 2 months ago, to Rumania, to Hungary. I am not too 
familiar with Poland, but Yugoslavia is definitely in that sphere that 
Rumania was. Now the mills are shut down. Not technically, but 
you realize that you have to have special post offices in those countries 
from which you can mail also to America. So that thing is a little 
bit over, but until about 2 months ago there was a tremendous influ- 
ence from America in homey letters telling them how life is in 
America, if nothing else 
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Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you observed any indication from 
foreign-born groups in this country that they believe the immigration 
law is dicriminatory against them ¢ 

Mr. Anprica. They understand it. They appreciate it. The only 
difficulty is that they are not as vocal as they should be, and that is 
again stemming from the fact that throughout this 30 years, they were 
gradually and permanently given the impression that they are some- 
what second-class citizens. And if they are not vocal in this respect, 
it is because we have been able, or at least some people have been able, 
to tell them even by law, and I come back to that again, gentlemen of 
the Commission, that by law we tell them that they are not as good as 
somebody else. If you don’t hear more from them, it is because they 
are not as vocal as some other people are, but deep down in their hearts 
they feel it very, very much. Maybe they can’t express it as well as 
they should but they do feel it. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. How soon can you as- 
semble your information ? 

Mr. Anprica. In a week. 

The CuarrMan. Please send it to us in Washington just as soon as 
you can. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Charles P. Lucas. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES P. LUCAS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CLEVELAND BRANCH, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Lucas. I am Charles P. Lucas, 7811 Cedar Avenue, Cleveland. 
I am appearing as executive secretary, Cleveland branch, of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

I have a prepared statement I should like to read. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, members of the Special Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, I wish to applaud the President of 
the United States for his wisdom in establishing the special Commuis- 
sion. You, the members of the Commission richly deserve the appre- 
ciation of thousands of Americans and would-be Americans for your 
patience in tediously pursuing a fact-finding course covering many 
regions of our great country. 

To expedite time, I am assuming you have been thoroughly in- 
formed, through your own careful study and by expert technical tes- 
timony of the racially restrictive discriminatory fitinres of Public 
Law 414. With the authority and on behalf of colored citizens in this 
region, I would like to address my brief remarks to section 202 (c) 
of the McCarran-Walter immigration and naturalization bill passed 
by the Eighty-second Congress over a Presidential veto. 

Before, and after passage of Public Law 414, reverberating reac- 
tions in this region immediately sensed the effect of section 202 (c) 
on continued immigration from the West Indies. I have had the 
privilege of living association wth colored peoples from many sec- 
tons of the Caribbean area who have made satisfactory citizenship 
adjustments in and around Cleveland, Ohio. 

I had the direct opportunity to know and work with Bishops Joseph 
Comez and D. Ormond Walker of the AME Church, both being ele- 
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vated to the bishopric from the city of Cleveland. It is the proud 
knowledge of Clevelanders in general that immigrants from the West 
Indies have made notable contributions to the total living pattern of 
our city. One heads a large and thriving Christian community center, 
another served as councilman in the city of Cleveland, still another 
established and operates one of the largest floral shops in the city. 
A reputable meee newspaper here is owned and edited by a distin- 
guished West Indian. The clergy and medical and teaching profes- 
sion are liberally sprinkled with representation from the islands. I 
could recite in rather lengthy detail nearly a half-hundred names of 
individuals who have made noteworthy achievements in this and the 
surrounding communities of Akron, Youngstown, Canton, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Toledo, but time won’t permit. 

In this region, we have been the recipients of scores of solid citizens 
from Jamaica, Trinidad, and the colonies of the British West Indies. 
Reducing the flow of this element of the world’s population is a serious 
blow to them and to us. 

Cleveland has had a West Indian club for many years which had 
assisted in the urbanization and relocation of many of their country- 
men. This community has received these new citizens with open arms 
and has welcomed the skills which they bring. Their quest for finished 
educational opportunities coupled with their desire for worthy home 
membership certainly qualifies them for the blessings of our growing 
republic. 

At present, there is a widespread interpretation that under the Mc- 
Carran-Walter bill, there will be a reduction by about 90 percent from 
the West Indies. It is also understood that instead of eliminating 
racial discrimination with regard to the admission of colored peoples 
that the bill perpetuates the restrictive features of the 1924 Immigra- 
tion Act. ‘This is naturally viewed with alarm in our community. 
Cleveland’s total then, would be practically negligible under the pres- 
ent features of the bill. Therefore, this fertilization of our colored 
population in business, law, medicine, religion, government and the 
press would suffer a definite set-back if present standards on immi- 
gration are maintained. 

The ability of these new citizens to make commendable adjustments 
in health, religion, employment, education and the political life of 
our community is truly amazing and inspiring. It is therefore hoped 
by a large majority of colored people in this area that your commis- 
sion will find convincing evidence to present to the Eighty-third Con- 
gress of the United States which will provide a complete revision of 
Public Law 414 and especially section 202c. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Lucas. We appreciate your com- 
ing before the Commission. 


STATEMENT OF BELA NOGRADI, EDITOR, REPRESENTING ZOLTEN 
GOMBOS, PUBLISHER OF SZABADSAG, HUNGARIAN DAILY 


Mr. Noerapt. I am Bela Nogradi, editor of Szabadsag. a Hunga- 
rian daily, 1736 East Twenty-second Street, Cleveland, Ohio. I am 
also representing the publisher of Szabadsag, Mr. Zolten Gombos. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, I imagine that the 
shortcomings of the McCarran-Walter Act have been elucidated from 
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many points of view, so I just want to read a very brief statement 
calling your attention to one special viewpoint, which should be taken 
into consideration in the light of the cold war. It may have avoided 
neral attention that the law hits hardest those East and Central 
uropean countries which are under Communist rule at the present 
time. 

The CramrMan. We shall be glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Nocrapt. Since we are engaged to strengthen the anti-Com- 
munist world it would certainly be a loss to exclude the thousands of 
men and women who are refugees from the Communist regimes in 
their countries. Surely there can be no more reliable element in the 
anti-Communist world than the refugees of communism. 

Mere anticommunism, however, should not be considered sufficient 
moral passport to this country. We, the first generation of Ameri- 
cans of Hungarian descent are witnesses that after the Second World 
War there was an influx of Hungarians to this country who are tainted 
with totalitarian ideas, and I am sure a similar situation prevails 
among other nationalities. 

This unhappy situation is due mostly to the inexperience of the 
American consular services. Through routine “investigation” it is 
almost impossible for an American official abroad to identify an ex- 
Nazi or ex-F ascist unless he was an exposed individual. 

To remedy this situation, I believe, it would be a healthy idea to 
establish some sort of citizens immigration committee which may act 
in an advisory capacity to immigration authorities. This committee, 
consisting of prominent citizens beyond reproach in each nationality 
group, is apt to know more about the background of persons to be 
admitted to this country. 

I request your committee to take these remarks into consideration 
and include them in its report to the President. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Do you have any recent reliable information as 
to the number of Hungarian escapees that are crossing into Western 
Europe? 

i Wind No, I have no special information, but I would esti- 
mate that, let’s say, in the last 18 months, since the border inspection 
is more severe—I would estimate that no more than maybe 200 to 300 
persons escaped. 

Mr. RosenFietD. From Hungary? 

Mr. Noerapt. Yes. It is a terrible risk, you know, and probably 
more than a thousand persons have tried it and lost their lives, or their 
liberty. 

ie Risen. What has happened to the ones who have gotten 
across, do you know ¢ 

Mr. Noerapt. They live mostly in Austria, in Vienna, and Salzburg, 
and very few of them, a negligible amount came to this country and 
other places, mostly prominent people, who by their prominence can 
assure a visa to this country—artists and so forth—that’s a handful. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Have they gone anywhere else ? 

Mr. Nocrapr. Some of them went to Italy, a handful of them went 
’ Australia, South America, but you can estimate them only by the 

ozens. 

Mr. Rosenrte.p. Are any of them being used by Radio Free Europe 
in broadcasting ? 
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Mr. Noerapr. I don’t know if they are. But usually when they es. 


cape they use them in making a statement, making a broadcast, but 
that is not as a livelihood. 


Mr. Rosenrieip. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ALBERT ZIMMER, REPRESENTING 
AMERICAN BANATER RELIEF OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce into the record at 
this point a statement submitted to the Commission by Albert Zimmer 
for the American Banater Relief Society of Cincinnati, Ohio. They 
have asked that this be submitted instead of appearing orally. 

The CuarrmMan. That may be admitted. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Albert Zimmer, representing the 
American Banater Relief, is as follows :) 


OcrToser 6, 1952. 
To the Honorable President’s Commission of Immigration and Naturalization: 


(a) The immigration laws in regards of qualifying any immigrant shall re- 
main about the same in general as are for admission at the present. 

Naturalization shall remain about the same as is now. In order to give every 
future naturalized citizen an opportunity to familiarize himself with all angles 
of American political life. The same shall go for denaturalization and deporta- 
tion. No man shall be deprived of his citizenship unless it is proven through our 
courts that he obtained the same through fraud and that he believes in changing 
our form of Government by force. 

(vb) All immigrants are being quickly absorbed into the American way of life; 
and under the present economy, they also will be in the future. No one knows 
what the future holds in store, nevertheless we are convinced that immigration 
is a great help to the country now and in the future. 

(c) In effect our present immigration laws are antiquated and were made for 
peacetime when people lived in their ancestral homes and do not take care for 
the present needs 

As for the national origin quota if changed to the population of the United 
States as of 1910 it would be more justly distributed than at present and for 
the present emergency of overpopulation in certain areas and similar cases there 
should be a law permitting 100,000 uprooted people who may be called refugees, 
expellees, escapees, or whatever new name may be found for them, to come to our 
shores regardless of national origin or religious belief. These people shall be 
permitted from such areas as is recommended by the President on the advice 
or recommendation of the State Department and religious and charitable 
institutions. 

Comment.—We are convinced that changing the present quota of national 
origin of the composition of the population in the United States to 1910 plus 
the 100,000 per year of people who lost their former homes would go a long way 
to relieve the population problems in Europe and would not even be noticed in 
the United States or change the present composition of population it would easily 
be absorbed into the American way of life. 

Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) AtLnertT ZIMMER. 

The Cuarrman. Father Gabor Takacs. 

Mrs. Strpran. Father Gabor Takacs does not speak English, and I 
shall interpret for him. He is representing the American-Hungarian 
Catholic Newspaper, and I am representing that also, so may I inter- 
pret for him? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. 
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STATEMENT OF FATHER GABOR TAKACS, CHIEF EDITOR OF THE 
HUNGARIAN CATHOLIC SUNDAY, REPRESENTING ALSO THE 
AMERICAN-HUNGARIAN CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER 


Mrs. Stipran. I am Mrs. Theresa A. Stibran, 18133 Lomond Boule- 

vard, Shaker Heights, Cleveland. I represent the American-Hun- 

arian Catholic Newspaper, but before making my statement wish to 
interpret for Father Takacs, who also wishes to testify. 

The CuArrman. You may proceed to interpret for Father Takacs. 

Mrs. Srreran. The Reverend Father Gabor Takacs, 4160 Lorain 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is here as chief editor of the Hungarian 
Catholic Sunday. 

Mrs. Strpran (interpreting for Rev. Takacs). The Reverend Fa- 
ther Gabor Takacs arrived in the United States in 1940 as a displaced 
person who had lived in a displaced-person camp in Italy. He is now 
100 percent familiar with the English language, and he is very much 
concerned that an additional displaced-person law should be enacted 
somewhat similar, or very much like the 1940 displaced person law 
that we have had. In other words, he would like a companion bill to 
the McCarran bill which was passed by Congress. Father Takacs is 
very greatly concerned about this new, additional displaced-person 
law because he seems to feel that our job was not quite finished when 
the 1948—Public Law No. 774, I believe it was—was ended. 

He feels that a great many of our refugees came into the United 
States leaving members of their families—in some cases husbands 
and wives, and in some cases mother and children left in a displaced- 
persons camp. He also seems to feel, as I myself advocate, that in 
1948, or beginning 1948, in that law there was a deadline given which 
let people into the United States inclusive of a certain date from 1944 
to 1947. Later on that was changed—those that left the iron curtain 
countries in 1948 could also come to the United States. He continu- 
ously kept writing and asking that this deadline should be changed— 
perhaps to 1944, because during the interval between the Allies and 
the enemy there were a great many refugees entering Western Europe 
that were equally eligible, should have been equally eligible to enter 
the United States as those that arrived there a year later. A great 
many of the refugees did not register at [RO because they were not 
informed to do so immediately after their arrival to Western Europe, 
so, therefore, they were not eligible to enter the United States. 

Father Takacs is also asking me to mention that if we shall be suc- 
cessful to have a new displaced persons law in the future that we 
should include, perhaps, those refugees who went to countries other 
than to the United States, and those who have served in the foreign 
legions. I think it was a 5-year period they were supposed to serve, 
and then they are through with their 5 years, but they are not eligible 
ever to enter the United States. Father Takacs seems to feel that this 
should be eliminated and some provision made in the new law that 
these people perhaps could enter together with those that might enter 
from Western Europe; that left the iron curtain countries. Father 
Gabor Takacs claims that there are about 30,000 that were serving in a 
foreign legion, and served their 5 years that are scattered all over the 
world, many of them in India, China, Australia, England, even 
France. These are all the points that he has. 
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The Cuamman. What foreign legion are you referring to? 

Mrs. Sripran (interpretation). The Foreign Legion of France in 
Indochina, and some of England’s foreign legions. He claims that 
most of them escaped in 1944 and 1945 and, therefore, they already 
have served their 5 years, which they had promised to serve when they 
joined these foreign legion armies. 

The Cuarrman. Did they serve in armies of the United States? 

Mrs. Sripran (interpretation). No. But they were refugees in 
Western Europe, and they signed up to fight communism in these for- 
eign legion armies—to serve the French, and, of course, perhaps with 
the English Government, but at the same time they were serving on 
the same front where we are fighting evidently. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Did you say some of them fought in Indochina ? 

Mrs. Srrpran. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are they in England or Indochina or 
where ? 

Mrs. Sripran (interpretation). They were trained in those coun- 
tries and they were sent to fight on other fronts wherever the English 
are holding the line, and the French are holding the line—as French 
soldiers. 

He claims we are corresponding with them, the newspaper is bein 
delivered to them, we are constantly in touch with these people. O 
course, they are refugees from the iron-curtain countries. 

The Carman. Does Father Takacs say there are 30,000 Hun- 
garians alone? 

Mrs. Srrpran (interpretation). He means that would be inclusive 
of all from the old Austrian-Hungarian territory. That would in- 
clude Czechs, and Rumanians, and all those that came from the iron- 
curtain countries—he means all of them inclusive. 

The Cuarman. Does he mean 30,000 people who were behind what 
we now call the iron curtain, that fought on the side of the Allies— 
fought in the French Armies or the English Armies? 

Mrs. Sripran (interpretation). Yes. They would be very thrilled 
and glad to assign themselves to the United States Army if that was 
provided for them—that’s what they want in the first place. 

The CuairMAN. Have the 30,000 finished the 5 years they agreed to 
serve ! 

_ Srisran (interpretation). The father claims they have 
served—— 

The Cuarrman. Are some of them still serving? 

Mrs. Stipran (interpretation). Some of them are still serving; 
some of them have served only as much as 2 years, and they have 3 
years left. We are concerned about the ones that have served the 5 
years and are reporting themselves that they would like to come to the 
United States. 

The Cuarrman. Now, when they have finished their terms in what- 
ever army they happen to be in, then, has he got any idea as to where 
they are or what becomes of them? 

Mrs. Srrpran (interpretation). They, no doubt, have an idea, and 
I have an idea myself, that if they served in the French Army for 5 
years that the French Government, perhaps, would provide them with 
some citizenship maybe, or they would be eligible to be citizens of 
those countries, but, of course, if there is a quota system it would have 
to be considered. 
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The Caarmman. How many of the 30,000 does he think would want 
to come to the United States? 

Mrs. Sripran (interpretation). The father claims that there may 
be approximately about 5,000 to 10,000 that would be very anxious 
to come to the States directly—some of them made connections, and 
got jobs, and some of them, perhaps, died of that number, or are ill 
of that number, and would not be eligible. But he believes that about 
5,000 or 10,000 would be anxious to come. 

The Cuarrman. And does he think that there are as many as 5,000 
or 10,000 in that class that have already finished serving their 5 years? 

Mrs. Strpran (interpretation). Yes, yes, that’s what he means. 

The Cuatrman. Is it 30,000 that have finished serving their 5 years, 
or is part of the 30,000 still serving ¢ ; 

Mrs. Sripran (interpretation). He thinks that 30,000 registered, 
but he doesn’t have a full report of how many of those have fallen in 
those armies by accident or by war casualty—he does not know that 
number. ; 

The Cuarrman. Are some of the 30,000 casualties ? 

Mrs. Stipran (interpretation). That must be so. 

The Cuarmman. And some of them are still in the army ? 

Mrs. Sripran (interpretation). Most of them, the majority of them, 
are out—at least he seems to feel that there are about 30,000 that are 
through serving or have been there for 5 years. 

The Carman. And of that number, he believes 5,000 or 10,000 
would want to come to the United States? 

Mrs. Si1pran (interpretation). That’s right. 

The CuHarrman. Are they now located in England or France or 


wherever they may be settled ? 
Mrs. Stipran (interpretation). Yes, and in the posts fighting. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Now you may testify. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. THERESA A. STIBRAN, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN-HUNGARIAN CATHOLIC NEWSPAPER 


Mrs. Strpran. I am representing the American-Hungarian Catholic 
Newspaper. 

For myself, I was advocating that within the American-Hungarian 
Federation—that in 1948 I was working very much for Public Law 
774, but after, and before it was adopted, I continually asked to change 
the deadline on that, and I thought it was somewhat discriminatory 
because it did not include the refugees that entered Western Europe 
directly in 1944 during the war, and I worked continuously for a new 
law after that ended, and the McCarran-Walter bill when it was in 
the Senate. I was corresponding and asking the Judiciary Committee 
to pass the law, but at the same time I asked that the quota numbers 
be revised because I did not feel that they were correct. 

Here I want to mention that I agree with Mr. Andrica very much 
that the quota numbers were based on the 1920 race and nationality 
statute and it was not correct because many of those people were born 
in old Austria, Hungary, and, as he stated, were never eligible to 
follow him in that law. 

I have jotted down a few notes here that I might read about the 
McCarran-Walter immigration bill. I believe it is discriminatory 
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only insofar as every law is discriminatory against somebody. The 
quota numbers given to each country should be revised because we 
have many limitations. I am against such a free-for-all law as the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill suggests. A new law should be provided 
within which additional numbers of refugees could enter from West- 
ern Europe and other countries. Our job there is not finished. 

I am suggesting that a temporary emergency immigré ation legisla- 
tion be enacted to admit at least an additional "300,000 immigrants to 
this country over a 3-year period. This should include those persons 
who served the 5-year period in foreign legions. We are under moral 
obligation. 

I also wish to say that I am convinced that the Hungarian immi- 
grants entering the United States in 1948 or after, those that came in 
recently, are quickly adjusting themselves, and we haven’t had any 
occasion to find that any of them behaved in such a way that we 
would wish to send them back. They are all anxious to become citi- 
zens, the same as I was when I came to the United States 30 years ago. 
I came in at 6 o'clock one evening, and the next morning I was carry- 
ing my citizenship application paper, and I am a citizen for 24 years, 
and love to be here, and I wish it could be made so that others could 
come in and try to work for the United States of America. 

The CuarrmMan. Will you tell us why you are opposed to legisla- 
tion such as that embodied in the Humphrey- Lehman bill? 

Mrs. Sripran. Well, I was reasoning that it is true that it is dis- 
criminatory if we don’t open the gates in the Far East as much as 
we open the gates, say, to Western European refugees ; debating about 
that, I can see that it could be easily called discriminatory. As I 
said, any law would be that. Of course, I always have said our facili- 
ties are limited. We can bring in so many, our personnel can take 
care of only so many, our boats can bring so many, we can assimilate 
them putting them to work—we have the facilities, but it takes time, 
and I feel if it was open all around the world it would require so 
many bureaus, so many examinations, so many people have to be placed 
in those parts to screen them, bring them i in, examine them. If there 
is such a law as the Lehman bill provides, it perhaps should be a 
long-term law. Of course, the McCarran bill is a long-term law. As 
I stated, the quota basis, it seems to me, is all right except that the 
provision should have been revised while they were working on it. 

The CuatrmMan. Are you in favor of the quota? 

Mrs. Sripran. I am in favor of the quota system. 

The CuHatrman. Are you in favor of the national origins quota 
system ¢ 

Mrs. Sripran. Yes. But, as I said, now I am not against giving 
England so much more than other countries, but I am saying that we 
have seen that not as many people come in as the quota that is given 
to them, so, therefore, I believe that it should be revised and given 
to those countries not on racial origins, but on population number | now, 
because people left those countries and are migrating all over Europe, 
and we cannot very well go and find out who was born in what country, 
and place them on quota ‘according to their origin of birth. 

The CHamman. Do you advocate using the most recent census, the 
1950 census ? 

Mrs. Sripran. Yes; I would take that. 
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The Cuarrman. And would you have a quota based on that census? 

Mrs. Strpran. Yes. For instance, the Italian quota corresponding 
to that should be higher, or the central European-Hungarian or 
Czechoslovakian, Rumanian, those quotas should be adjusted to today’s 
numbers of citizens. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would that still not be considered discrim- 
inatory against some countries? 

Mrs. Strpran. As I said, in spite of all the arrangements we make, 
it is still discriminatory against someone else. I think that we have a 
moral obligation because they are refugees, they are homeless, they are 
without any future at all. That’s the only reason that I am asking for 
a provision in the new law, like the 1948 displaced persons law was. 

he CuatrMAN. Are you advocating that we have a general immi- 
gration. policy based on quotas, and that quota system based on 1950 
census ¢ 

Mrs. Sripran. That’s right. 

The Cuatrman. And that, you say, would still involve discrimi- 
nations ? 

Mrs. Sripran. Well, if you look for discrimination you would find 
it in that equally. 

The Cuatrman. And in addition do you think that we ought to have 
what you call a companion law 4 

Mrs. Strpran. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, something like the Celler bill, a 
temporary law ? 

Mrs. Stipran. That’s right. 

The CuatrMan. In addition to temporary legislation to meet an 
emergency situation, would you also recommend that the permanent 
policy of the United States be based on a quota ? 

Mrs. Sripran. That’s right. 

The CHarmrMan. Based on what census? 

Mrs. Sripran. It should be brought up to date, based on the 1959 
census. 

The Cuatrman. In taking the 1950 census figures, would you also 
apply that method to the countries as they exist today, and not as they 
existed at the time that the quota system was originally adopted, in 
erder te provide for these countries that were then in some other 
emptre ? 

Mrs. Srmran. That’s right. 

I entered under a Czechoslovakian quota in 1922, but when I entered 
as a Czechoslovakian our quota was higher than the Hungarian quota. 
If I had had to wait for the Hungarian quota corresponding to my 
birth, I would, perhaps, have had to wait another 2 years, but because 
it was not according to my birth I came in on the Czechoslovakian 
quota. You see, that’s the old census of 1920. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

(There follows a written statement submitted later by Mrs. 
Stibran :) 

OctTosBer 9, 1952. 
Mr. PHILIP PERLMAN, 


Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I consider it a great privilege to have the opportunity 
to be heard by the distinguished members of the Commission. 
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When I expressed the wish that legislation would be enacted to admit an 
additional 300,000 immigrants to this country over a 3-year period, as an emer- 
gency measure, I am convinced that I have spoken for the great majority of 
Americans of Hungarian origin. 

I also stated that, with some reservations, I am a supporter of the McCarran 
Public Law 414, which is based on the quota system. I stated that the quota 
numbers based on the 1920 census was wrong. It is wrong because in the newly 
created central European states at that time, the majority of the people could 
not, for various reasons, admit their origin of birth; rather, they claimed citizen- 
ship in a new country on the basis of merely being able to talk the required 
language. Fearing second-grade citizenship they tried to act as of a race, 
rather than of a country. Furthermore, many families were in a’ process of 
moving, trying to be united with their relatives. 

To a question—my answer was that the basis of the quota should be based on 
a more recent, preferably on the 1950, census. That is a large order, and I hope 
that the following remarks will help clarify what I was thinking, and why I 
believe that too many mistakes were made in the past. 

Mr. Theodore Andrica, nationality editor of the Cleveland Press, mentioned 
the fact that on the territory which was the old Austrian-Hungarian Empire, 
where the nonhomogeneous population consisted of Hungarians, Germans, 
Croatians, Slovaks, Serbians, Rumanians, Czechs, Ruthenians, and some smaller 
groups of lesser known elements, the birthright as a basis for citizenship was 
impractical. As to the above statement I am in agreement with Mr. Andrica. I 
further said that I came to the United States within the Czechoslovak quota. I 
was very fortunate indeed, that I was born on the territory which was given to 
Czechoslovakia in Trianon. My mother, who was born only a few miles on the 
Hungarian side of the newly created demarcation line, was not so fortunate. She 
could never establish her status to be eligible to come to the United States on 
the Czech quota. While Mr. Andrica made his statements, I felt that my case 
could serve as a living example why we are having the difficult problems with 
which we are confronted when we are seeking to help enact a United States 
law, which would be the least discriminatory to the largest number of homeless 
refugees, who are scattered all over the world. 

The great majority of refugees now staying in western Buropean countries 
originate from the Russian satellite, and from the Balkan countries. These 
refugees, in their confusion hardly know what to answer when they are asked 
the question: What country are you from? They only know one thing, that 
they speak one or two of the many languages. That fact, and not what country 
they came from, should be used as a basis of classifying them, if we must. We 
cannot now get an accurate census from iron-curtain countries, therefore, we 
should not differentiate between these peoples, they are all from small countries 
where the migration of the peoples is in process for the last 30 years. The above 
is the reason why I believe that an emergency companion bill to the McCarran 
bill would be necessary to help free Western Europe of its refugee problems. 
Here is where we should feel morally obligated, because our foreign policy 
was such as it was, it helped to force the migration of these peoples toward the 
west. 

As to the quota numbers of the McCarran immigration law, and considering 
it as a long-range program, which applies to all European countries and others, 
there is a great advantage not to be overlooked, is the fact, that within the quota 
American citizens ean furnish their relatives with a supporting guaranty of 
an affidavit, and by paying for their own passage, they are not a direct burden 
on the American taxpayer. I would not suggest to take away unused quota 
numbers, for instance, from England, but I would raise the quota numbers of 
the countries whose quota is a mere token number. In other words, a more 
liberal quota is what oug!t to be given within the McCarran law. The security 
of the United States of America should be considered first and always. 

We in America are humanitarians; we feel the suffering and hunger of the 
Asiatics, as well as the Eurepeans. To be hungry in your own country, and in 
your home, is more bearable than to be both hungry and homeless; therefore, 
somehow, we should lave preference in giving help where it is more urgently 
needed. We will never escape the possibility that someone, or a group. m ght 
attempt to stauip our laws as discriminatory. Because our limitations are many, 
we cannot be hosts to the whole world. Resettlement of the immigrants is a dif- 
ficult task. I am most familiar with the problem of finding shelter for a large 
family just arriving from another country, and this problem is on this end of 
the line, is minor in comparison. 
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It may be a little far-fetched to imagine a situation by which we would create 
a new Hungarian state out of Cleveland’s own Buckeye Road and of its 
vicinity, which is seemingly all Hungarian. You would immediately have dozens 
of homeless groups of peoples of different race and nationality, who would not 
wish to live there. You see, what happened in Hungary in 1919 is similar. The 
many nationalities living in the old Austrian-Hungarian Empire for many years, 
in a comparatively peaceful atmosphere, were never forced or asked to be other 
than what they preferred to be. All arguments as to the falseness of the above 
statement has been settled by the very existence of those peoples. The newly 
ereated states were as nonhomogeneous as the old empire. That fact was 
further proven by Czechoslovakia’s mass deportations of the Hungarians and 
Germans after World War I, and after a whole new generation later. To some 
“brilliant” idealists, Austria-Hungary did not look Hungarian enough, using 
that as an excuse they demanded that the empire be broken up in small states, 
and thereby did away with a great economical and political unity. 

The peacemakers of Trianon, after World War I, which war was to end all 
wars (the second war, I believe, was fought to save democracy), were quite 
happy with their newly created states. We Americans, sensing that something 
was not exactly right, offered our idea of “self-determination.” 

Nothing, or no one could separate or divide those peoples, and now in their 
homelessness they still share the same fate. We will sadly fail them again if 
we will treat the immigration problems on the basis of the mistakes made in 
Trianon. Let us at last give them self-determination, accept their statement 
that they are homeless, and let us try to be equally generous to them all. 

Respectfully and sincerely, 
THERESA STIBRAN, 
Mrs. John Stibran, 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. 


The Caamman. Mr. Zygmunt B. Dybowski. 


STATEMENT OF ZYGMUNT B. DYBOWSKI, PRESIDENT, POLISH- 
AMERICAN CONGRESS, DEPARTMENT OF OHIO, FORMER STATE 
ADJUTANT, POLISH LEGION OF AMERICAN VETERANS, EDITOR 
OF THE POLISH DAILY NEWS 


Mr. Dyzsowsx1. My name is Zygmunt B. Dybowski. My address is 
5513 Stickny Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. I have been editor of the 
Polish Daily News for the last 30 years. I have been State adjutant 
of the Polish Legion of American Veterans, and now I am the presi- 
dent of the Polish-American Congress, Department of Ohio. 

I am speaking on behalf of the Polish-American Congress chiefly, 
but I am also ee oe two other parties. 


I have a statement I wish to read. 

The Carman. You may do so. 

Mr. Dyzowsxt. The ‘Polish-American Congress, Department of 
Ohio, representing over 300,000 citizens of Polish birth or descent, 
desires to voice its opinion on the question of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration. Act of June 27, 1952. 

In our considered opinion, the act should be amended and purged 
of un-American and discriminatory provisions. In the first place, 
we would like to indicate that in the Immigration Act of 1924 there 
already was discrimination against the — from southern and 
eastern Europe in general and against the Poles in particular. There 
was an assumption unworthy of Americans which gave an impression 
that people from these areas made less worthy Americans than, for 
instance, the western and northern Europeans. 

We do not wish to speak for other peoples, because they can speak 
for themselves, but as far as the Americans of Polish birth or descent 
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are concerned we feel that the Poles made as large a contribution 
to the American life, proportionately to its numbers, as any other 
group did. 

The Polish group participated in the building of this country. Four 
hundred Poles came to America in 1609-10 and were engaged in the 
making of tar, glass, and bricks. They did pioneering work in this 
country, and one of them, Jakob Sadowski: founded the town of 

Sandusky, in the State of Ohio. 

Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko, Gen. Casimir Pulaski, and 150 other 
Poles have fought under Washington during the Revolutionary War, 
and General Pulaski sacrificed his life at the Battle of Savannah on 
October 11, 1779. 

During the Civil War, 7,000 Poles fought on the side of the Union, 
under General Krzyzanowski, General Karge, and others, and General 
Krzyzanowski was the first Governor of Alaska when this Territory 
was purchased from Russia, after the Civil War. 

In the First World War 300,000 boys of Polish birth or extraction 
served under the Stars and Stripes, and during the Second World War 
almost 700,000 of them. 

Now, in Korea, there are many men of Polish descent fighting, and 
Colonel Gabreski is the ace who shot down the largest number of 
Russian Migs in Korea. 

Poles have also made a tremendous contribution to American life 
in all other fields of human achievement and were the first to stand 
up against Hitler and also against Soviet Russia. 

Therefore, we feel that they should not be discriminated against, 
and the discriminatory provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act should 
be so amended that a larger number of Poles could be admitted to 
the United States, and not a mere 5,900 a year, as the present. law 
permits. 

The Polish-American Congress, Department of Ohio, is of the opin- 
ion that the Immigration Act should be so amended that it would be 
based on the census of 1920 or 1930, or on the last census, and not on 
the basis of 1890, which was arbitrarily set up for the purpose of 
discrimination against the Poles and other eastern and southern 
Europeans. 

Hoping that the work of this Commission will set aright the injus- 
tice done to the worthy people of Poland, we wish your Commission 
the best of success. 

Now, I want to add to the statement I just read, and say that over 
a million Poles were forcibly taken out from Poland during the Sec- 
ond World War by Hitler, and were put in concentration camps, and 
when the war was over these people could not go back to Poland be- 

cause Poland under the Yalta agreement was given to Russia, as 
we all know, and they were forced to scatter throughout the world. 
They were hoping that they would be allowed to come to the United 
States, but only a small number of them were allowed to come here. 
The rest of them seattered throughout the world, and there still are 
70,000 Poles in Germany who have no place to go because no one would 
take them. They are mostly older men that cannot work, or women 
that have been exper imented on by Hitler, and his cohorts, and, con- 
sequently, there is no place for them to go. And we feel that these 
70,000 Poles that are in Germany should, under some provision, be 
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admitted to the United States, since Poland was the first country 
to fight Hitler, and was the first country to fight Soviet Russia. 
There were also 200,000 Poles defending England during the Second 
World War. They fought at Tobruk in Africa, in Sicily, and Monte 
Cassino, and then when the war was over they could not go back to 
Poland because if they would have gone there they would all have 
been hanged by Soviet Russia. They also scattered, and Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, submitted a law that 18,000 of them be ad- 
mitted to the United States; unfortunately, only 11,000 came and 
not even this little quota was filled for some reason that I really 
don’t know, and the rest of them went to Canada, to Australia, to 
New Zealand, and still a larger amount of them is still in England, 
and they also would love to come to America. That is about all that 
I want to say. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Charles Posner. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES POSNER, REPRESENTING THE COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES OF GREATER CINCINNATI, THE CATHOLIC CHARI- 
TIES OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI, THE CITIZENSHIP 
COUNCIL OF CINCINNATI, AND THE JEWISH COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS COUNCIL OF CINCINNATI 


Mr. Posner. I am Charles Posner, director, Jewish Community 
Relations Committee, Cincinnati, Ohio, which I represent. I am also 
appearing on behalf of the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, the Council of Churches of Greater Cincinnati, and the 
Citizenship Council of Cincinnati. 

I have two letters addressed to the Commission, one from the Catho- 
lic Charities of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, the other from the 
Council of Churches of Greater Cincinnati, which I should like to 
read into the record. 

The Cuarrman. Please do so. 

(The letter from Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati, read by Mr. Charles Posner, is as follows :) 

CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 2, 1952. 
To the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization: 

As one of the several agencies in Cincinnati working in the resettlement pro- 
gram of displaced persons, our records indicate that, to date, we have resettled 
163 family units (comprised of a total of 487 individuals) and 200 single persons. 


This makes a grand total of 687 persons (men, women, and children) resettled 
through our agency. 

With the termination of the Displaced Persons Act, we find in our files a 
sizable number of assurances from sponsors still unfilled and, weekly, we reject 
requests to file applications for sponsorship of displaced persons to come to the 
United States. 

Our contacts with the persons already resettled indicate an excellent adjust- 
ment on the part of the vast majority, both in the homes and on the jobs which 
they have filled. This would seem to be reliable evidence that they are becoming 
well adjusted and responsible citizens of our country. 


Msgr. Aveust J. Kramer, Director. 
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(The letter from the Council of Churches of Greater Cincinnati, 
read by Mr. Charles Posner, is as follows :) 
Tue CoUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF GREATER CINCINNATI, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 2, 1952. 
President's Commission on Immigration and Vaturalization. 


(To be delivered in person by Charles Posner at the Commission’s Cleve- 
land hearing.) 


GENTLEMEN: Our Council of Churches has cooperated with Church World 
Service since the beginning of its DP resettlement program. Nearly 200 indi- 
viduals in some 70 family units have been integrated into American society 
through the effort of our member churches and friends. 

We are extremely disappointed that no more DP’s or Volkesdeutsche can come 
into our country. Our Displaced Persons Commission had sent in another 
blanket assurance for some 10 families early this year, and only 1 family has 
come through on it. Thus our faith and hope, plus that of the sponsors we had 
arranged for these nine other families, has been crushed. The embarrassment 
to all concerned has been considerable. 

May we testify to the fact that the great majority of these new immigrants 
who have come through our office have made excellent adjustments. They are 
now well acclimated and are taking on a new lease on life in this environment 
of freedom and prosperity. 

Hoping that these matters may be of help to you, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
B,. Bruce WHITTEMORE, 
Ezvecutive Secretary. 

Mr. Posner. I would like to say, first, that the opinions and feelings 
of the Jewish Community Council of Cincinnati have been well ex- 
pressed by Rabbi Silver, who spoke earlier; so, I won’t take time 
again to express the same sentiments. ; 

Mr. John G. Olmstead, the director of the Citizenship Council of 
Cincinnati, asked me last night before I left to express some of his 
views; and, although he did not have time to prepare a statement, 
he gave some things to me over the telephone. He said that he was 
not familiar enough with Public Law 414 to ap himself in the 
disapproval of all of its sections, but he did very definitely disapprove 
of section 202 of Public Law 414, which classifies a person who has 
as much as one-half his ancestry for people indigenous to the Asia- 
Pacific triangle as chargeable to that quota, regardless of where born. 

He also feels that countries like Japan, China, and Australia should 
have a much greater quota than the minimum quota now set at 100. 
The Citizenship Council of Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. John G. Olmstead, 
the director, gave me that statement to make. He believes that we 
should admit the 75,000 DP’s processed but left stranded as of De- 
cember 31, 1951, and 100,000 expellees a year. He thought that per- 
haps this might be necessary through some emergency legislation. 
He urged that we should remove the 50-percent mortgages placed on 
the quotas of many.countries by the DP Act, and he stated that a 
legally entered immigrant should not be deported—and he italicized 
the next statement—eacept under extreme circumstances, but they 
must have every legal right to protect themselves from deportation. 

That was the statement made by the Citizenship Council. 

That is all that [have. Thank you. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Posner, may I ask, has there been any gen- 
eral expression of view, either to yourself or among the various groups 
you have spoken for, concerning other than the emergency legisla- 
tion which was last referred to in your two communications? 
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Mr. Posner. There has been considerable feeling in the discussions 
that we have had that there must be new legislation. Our general 
feeling has been that it should be on a well-thought-out pers rather 
than a piecemeal plan, which was expressed by Rabbi Silver earlier. 
I think the general feeling in the group that has discussed the feel- 
ings about immigration is that they should think this thing out on 
an over-all basis rather than a piecemeal job now and then, and finally 
end up with what we have now. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Does that represent pretty much the think- 
ing of all the groups in Cincinntai that have been discussing it ? 

Mr. Posner. Periodically, we have had meetings regarding the 
problems as they came along. I won’t say that represents totally the 
entire opinion. But the general consensus of groups, I think, has 
been that there are too many problems within the McCarran bill, 
certainly too many criticisms and everything, and that there should 
be well-thought-out new legislation which would cover all the prob- 
lems without the discrimination that we now face in our legislation. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are you making a distinction between that 
and emergency legislation ? 

Mr. Posner. There have been both sides presented, and yet I think 
the consensus has been generally that we ought to have over-all legis- 
lation, rather than a lot of emergency legislation. 

The CHamrman. What kind of over-all legislation ? 

Mr. Posner. A well-mapped-out immigration bill, which would give 
priority to certain expellees and certain other groups. But, rather 
than having it set up as a side issue, it ought to be brought into the 
total immigration picture. 

The Cuarrman. What was their point of view with respect to the 
national-origins quota system ? 

Mr. Posner. They are completely opposed to the national origins 
and the racial concept of our present immigration. 

Mr. Rosenrirevp. When you say “they,” do you mean all these 
groups ¢ 

Mr. Posner. These groups; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If they are opposed to that, do they recommend 
— in its ae 

Mr. Posner. Well, I don’t think that we have gotten into actually 
thinking about the general type of legislation that would be neces- 
sary, but, certainly, a more equitable legislation that would allow all 
groups to have an equal opportunity as individuals rather than de- 
pending upon what part of the world you happen to arrive in when 
you are born, or where you happen to come from. There may be 
certain priorities, and I don’t know just how you would set those 
up—for parents or other things—but, generally, the people should 
have an equal opportunity as men and women, rather than 100 to 
Chinese, and 1,000 to somebody else. It is the brotherhood of men 
actually—that all men have equal opportunity. 

_The Cratrman. Are you saying that, whatever number of indi- 
viduals be admitted, they be admitted subject to certain priorities or 
tests, without regard to national origin or place of birth—— 

_ Mr. Posner. That’s correct, sir; if there had to be a quota set, that 
it would be set with a fairness to all concerned. 
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The CuarrMan. And, after the priorities are exhausted, would you 
then make the balance available to individuals regardless of where they 
came from, provided they qualify under health, security, require- 
ments, and so on? 

Mr. Posner. That’s correct. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do the groups you represent intend to 
have any more discussions on this subject 

Mr. Posner. Yes. Certainly we will have more discussions be- 
‘cause I will have to report back on my appearance here. 

The Cuairman. The Commission would like to learn the views of 
as many groups throughout the country as possible, as well as those 
of individuals, and we will be pleased to receive anything more from 
the organizations for which you appear that you may wish to furnish. 

Mr. Posner. I shall be glad to report that back and suggest that. 

The Cuarrman. The hearing will be recessed now, and will resume 
at 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 





HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1952 


EIGHTH SESSION 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, Federal Courthouse 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio, Hon, Philip B. Perlman (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Monsignor John O’Grady and Mr. Thomas G. Finucane. 
Also present : Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Gaswiie. The Commission will come to order. This after- 
noon our first witness will be Mr. Sam Sponseller. 


STATEMENT OF SAM SPONSELLER, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Sronsetter. I am Sam Sponseller, regional director of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for the Cleveland area, which I 
represent here. 

The Carman. The Commission will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Sronsexier. I should like to say, first of all, that I appreciate 
the opportunity to be here and to speak for what I consider to be the 
thinking of the organization nationally and locally. I think the 
Commission has, or “perhaps will before it is through, hear from our 
national organization and, as I understand it, our position nationally 
is perhaps ever expanding as things now stand on immigration. We 
have not, tomy knowledge, in the CIO ever been for limiting further— 
indeed, I think you will “find that we have been for constantly raising 
the quotas and so on, both in numbers and perhaps maybe ‘juggling 
some so that we might let more nationalities in. 

Our experience, 1 presume, has been perhaps as profound as any 
other groups, maybe more so. Most of the immigrants have come, 
as you know, into industry. We know them not only to be good union 
members, we know them to be good workers and to be good citizens. 
Our organization has, I think, at the immigrants’ own request, estab- 
lished some helpful procedures in naturahzation so that we might 
not only encourage them but help them to become naturalized citizens. 

We, I suppose, owe, as industry itself does—and I think we view 
it that w ay—a certain amount of our organizational success definitely 
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to the aid and assistance of immigrant citizens. We know that they 
have helped tremendously in industry. We know the jobs they have 
done and we know that they have helped in our own organization. 
We know something about the communities they live in and how they 
have helped to sort of develop their own communities. 

I suppose that the best contribution I might make to the Commis- 
sion’s record and thinking here today would be to tell you that, in 
addition to what our national policy and our experience has been, 
here in Cleveland we, the CIO, take a very active part in community 
affairs, welfare and otherwise. I happen to serve on the executive 
committee of the Occupational Planning Committee of the Cleve- 
land Welfare Federation. The Occupational Planning Committee 
attempts to sort of ascertain what is ahead in the field of occupation. 
It is to give employers some idea of what the labor market will be 
like. It is to help advise students coming out of school. It is to 
help advise people who might be wanting te change their occupation 
from time to time. 

The Occupational Planning Committee has made some pretty 
thorough and complete surveys in the past. They have recently set 
up a committee to study what the next 10 years will be like. One 
of the things we already know is that there is, because of the so-called 
great depression here in America when the birth rate got so low, a 
shortage of people coming into the labor market now. There is a 
shortage of people coming into the schools and colleges. That is 
particularly true in the higher grades. The elementary schools are 
pretty well overloaded now. That is because the birth rates have 
picked up. It seems to me, if my memory serves me right, there are 
about 17 students now where there would normally be about 30. That 
is the proportion, a little over or not quite 50 percent shy. 

The hs, eos according to the studies of the Occupational Planning 
Committee, are being attracted away from school. In other words, 
not nearly so many are finishing as would be finishing and not nearly 
so many are entering as would ordinarily be entering. The Occu- 
pational Planning Committee, I gather—at least, this is my deduction 
and my own feeling—feels that we might very well wake up in a few 
years hence and find ourselves in a highly developed, technical society 
where we need technically trained people and not have them available. 
It would appear to me that immigration ought to provide an answer 
presently, and I don’t know what it means in revision of quotas and 
so on, but surely we ought to take this pretty seriously. Our economy 
just can’t live without the technically trained people we need. It 
ought to provide enough immigrants to help us man our operation 
presently so that the youngsters might stay in school and get the 
training they need for the future. Moreover, because our schools are 
available and about half empty, it would appear to me that we might 
very well relax our immigration quotas and make it possible for 
students with qualifications to come in to finish school here so that 
they might be able to serve us in our own society. That is aside from 
all our moral duties. That is thinking sort of selfishly and to help 
the rest of the world to get along in the same way as we are. I think 
plenty of other people are speaking to that and I need not labor that 
point. 

I think I ought to say to you that it has been my thought and 
probably my experience—I have been in the labor movement for 30 
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years. I began in the Railroad Brotherhood and came up with AFL 
and have been with the CIO since its inception. I think there was a 
time when the labor movement as such had bitter views and frowned 
on immigration as such. I think they have now learned that we have 
a sort of blessed, as it were, situation and that immigration has been 
a blessing to us rather than any real hindrance. And I believe that 
the act as it presently stands—and I don’t know all about it—ought 
to be curtains reviewed. My own feeling is that all in all—and I 
don’t know how difficult it will be—immigration ought to be opened 
immediately if not sooner. 

I should like to say one more thing. I had an opportunity to serve 
here in Cleveland on the so-called refugee committee, and I doubt 
that anyone in Cleveland has experienced other than very beneficial 
results from our part in the refugee program. 

I should like to say one more thing. I understand that the refugee 
program is supposedly over, but I would hope that, because I think 
it has been so successful from the standpoint of integration, if we 
have cleaned up the refugee situation, we would reach out and open 
up in our ordinary quotas an opportunity for more people to come 
to America. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Mr. Sponseller, could you make available to the 
Commission the reports of this Occupational Planning Committee ? 

Mr. Sronseiier. Yes. I am authorized to say so, because I have 
asked them—I wanted one of their more able spokesmen to be here, 
because I think it is very important—that the progress report and the 
final report of the survey of the committee will be available to the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, if they 
desire to receive it. Some of it is completed now, I take it, but they 
would be happy to furnish it when completely finished. I tried to 
get one of them to come over and make a personal appearance, but 
unfortunately there was a death in the family of the Secretary. How- 
ever, they will make their survey and their data, as it were, available 
to your Commission. If I may, I will inform them that you would 
be interested in receiving it. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. We would be very grateful if you would have it 
sent to our Washington headquarters. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Does this survey take into account the 
labor needs of industries? 

Mr. Sponsetier. Yes, as I understand it. I was on the committee, 
but this was done by technical people, not by myself. As I under- 
stand it, they took the Cleveland area as a whole and they broke it 
down not only by industry but by occupation. For example, there 
are engineers in this, that and the other place, you see, and they tried to 
be in a position to advise employers as well as students, and also 
people who were looking for jobs, as to what they could expect and 
who was needed here and so on. So, it is broken down by industries, 
and then there is an overlapping of occupations so that if you find a 
peculiar occupation in a industry you would not find that overlap- 
ping, but, where you find occupations which are identical or very 
similar or related, then you will get both that industry’s need plus 
the total need of all such occupations in the community, and I think 
it is quite accurate. 
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Mr. Rosenrievp. To the extent that the survey has been completed, 
does it forecast that the labor supply in this area is going to be 
inadequate to fulfill the labor demand of the Cleveland area 

Mr. Sponsetter. That is correct and that is particularly true, if I 
may add, of the people who need college training, so to speak.’ You 
have now—as I said before, I am just ‘searching my memory—about 
17 students in college where ordinarily you would have had a few years 
ago about 30 students. Now, those 30 students were going out to the 
various industries—and, of course, that was one thing—but when the 
various industries come to Detroit to get 30 out of 17, you can see what 
is happening. Actually, what is happening i is that they are going in 
and grabbing students before they have completed their college 
courses, and that is making it even worse. It is robbing the market. It 
is preventing the students going on and getting what it seems to me to 
be awfully important: the fuel of our system of society. It is the 
training they need to be finished college students. One of these days 
they are going to have unfinished college students and there are going 
to be a whole lot of jobs where there is nobody with the kind of skill 
and technical training needed. 

Now, the gap is being filled to some extent, and again I think the 
survey may show you this better than I can explain it, by these com- 
panies making available time for the students to go on and finish 
their college training. 

The Cuarrman. What is the situation regarding unskilled labor? 

Mr. Sponsetter. Well, it appears to me that the unskilled labor 
situation there is about the same thing. I think you will find it that 
way. Again, I would rather you look at the survey. I think you 
will find the unskilled labor all wp through semiskilled and highly 
skilled and so on, to suffer to about the same extent. 

Another thing to be recognized is that there are a great many 
jobs nowadays which used to be considered just a highly skilled job, 
which has a great smattering of engineering in it; so that you will 
find, in order to fill those jobs i in our society and to perform them 
properly, you have got to have a college-trained or partially trained 
individual. 

The CrHatrman. I understand that, but numerically are they as 
great as those in the unskilled or semiskilled occupations? Iam really 
interested in finding out what your conclusions are as to that. 

Mr. SPoNsELLeER. “According to my knowledge—and again I refer 
you to the survey, because I think the answer will be there—the pic- 
ture is about the same all the way through. Actually, no doubt now 
you have a great many people working without much training in so- 

called semiskilled jobs who have been quickly upgraded because there 
is a dearth of them. Even then, if you will pick up the paper here in 
Cleveland, you will find out there is no end of ads for the trained 
machinists, the boring-machine operators, and this, that, and the other. 
So. I think you will find just that all down along the way. 

Frankly, my plea is that we ought to have an immigration pro- 
cedure which would leave in school the student who could qualify for 
further training, perhaps with a degree of training where he came 
from. It would leave room for persons who had no particular skill, 
the common laborer. It would leave room for semiskilled, and so 
on. If you must have quotas—and I assume you will always have 
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them—it would appear to me the quotas ought to be geared to our 
over-all need; so that you would let in people unskilled and semi- 
skilled, and those partly college trained, and those who have finished 
and want to go on and on. 

The Cuairman. Is Mr. Davey here? 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT 0. DAVEY, JR., VICE PRESIDENT, CLEVE- 
LAND FEDERATION OF LABOR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, AND EDITOR, THE CLEVELAND CITIZEN 


Mr. Davey. I am Albert O. Davey, Jr., representing the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor, of the American Federation of Labor, of which 
I am vice president. I am also editor of the Cleveland Citizen. My 
business address is 6724 Carnegie Avenue. 

I followed Mr. Sponseller’s remarks with some interest. I find, 
however, that my feeling relative to the approach of the labor move- 
ment to immigration as such seems to be in two definite categories. 
There is the top leadership, for the simple reason that they recognize 
the humanitarian aspect of the thing and then there is a great gap 
in between until we get to that portion of the labor movement that is 
directly and perhaps selfishly involved in the releasing of the limita- 
tions. I am talking about Americans who have relatives in foreign 
lands. And then this great gap in between that has not become too 
interested because of the fact that they have not become involved 
personally. 

However, that is not to say that the top AFL men have been pushed 
in these positions. I honestly believe they have led the way despite 
too little interest in too many areas. But also I think at the same 
time they are aware of the difficulties that arose some years back when 
there was the great influx of unskilled labor which was used as a 
competitive item to American labor. I think that the general stand 
of both the American Federation of Labor and the CIO were that in 
the back of their minds they were for the lifting of quotas or liberaliz- 
ingthem. Ithink that isa pretty sound comment on the fact that they 
are thinking beyond the minor confines of the labor movement as such. 

I don’t know whether this is involved with this group, this Com- 
mission, or not, but I do think that far more stringent policing should 
be instituted on our southern and southwestern borders. The importa- 
tion of what is referred to as wetback labor has not as yet had any 
direct influence on our area here. 

However, in the over-all picture it seems to me that we are limiting 
ourselves by the refusal to accept into this country the portion of 
those people who must go some place. We are, to a certain extent, 
feeding and clothing and perhaps furnishing munitions overseas to 
the extent that, in certain instances, we are going to have well-fed 
and well-clothed slaves; that it behooves us to go beyond the furnish- 
ing of dollars and supply havens of rescue to human beings, not as sta- 
tistics, and to accept into our industry and into our educational system, 
not as units of production but merely as living human beings; and 
I think to a great extent that has been the approach of a good many 
of the people in the labor movement who have become involved and 
interested in this business of the definite restriction of how many we 
shall take in. 
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It is certain that the labor movement is interested in health stand- 

ards and restrictions and that they be maintained and, if the need 
be so, even stressed more fully. However, it is just as certain that we, 
of course, cannot do the world-wide job and all the job ourselves, 
but it is contrary to everything this Nation stands for not as labor 
or management or anything of the sort but just as Americans, to turn 
our back to anybody before we have done everything we can to give 
them a chance as human beings. It is a philosophical approach that 
still recognizes the practical aspects to our economy, to our industrial 
picture. 
Mr. Rosenrtetp. This afternoon two great labor organizations, the 
CIO and your organization, the AFL, have indicated that whatever 
competitive aspects immigration may cause in the labor market, they 
nevertheless point out the significance of immigration to America in 
broader terms. However, how do you account for the fact that some 
witnesses who advocate a strict limitation on immigration have testi- 
fied that one of the things they are worried about is the effect on the 
labor market ? 

Mr. Davey. Well, I think the labor movement is very definitely con- 
cerned in that and recognizes that danger. Yet, we have met that 
danger before and have risen above it, and I believe there are a great 
many people thinking in terms of over-all perspective rather than a 
restricted area, even though that small area be the United States. 

Mr. Rosenrre.p. Are you saying that even though labor’s immediate 
feeling is their own selfish interest, the United States requires a non- 
restricted immigration law? 

Mr. Davey. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Labor organizations themselves have said they are 
not afraid of immigration—I don’t mean unrestricted immigration— 
and they have told us that when we did have unrestricted immigra- 
tion, those who came into our country joined the organizations and be- 
came very active and valuable members of the labor organization. 
What is your opinion on that ? 

Mr. Davey. That is very true. These historically were windmills 
and have gotten us far too incensed over things that solved themselves 
because of national development of our Nation. I think there are a 
great many leaders in the labor movement, both CIO and AFL, who 
recognize that very fact. 

The CHarrman. Would you say that today they are not afraid of 
any of the problems that have been made? 

Mr. Davey. You say “not afraid.” I would say we will not make 
an issue of it. They have their guard up. There is still the constant 
feeling that this might become completely unrestricted to the point 
of its just being mass immigration. 

The Cuarrman. A good many ideas have been expressed by wit- 
nesses as to how, under the limitation of a ceiling, the total number 
authorized should be issued. But no one who has yet testified has 
advocated unlimited immigration. Do you think that the labor organ- 
izations are worried about such a situation arising? 

Mr. Davey. I have heard it expressed by some leaders in the labor 
movement that the present shortage of students in the higher branches 
of education, for instance in colleges, will be taken up by the higher 
birth rate that Mr. Sponseller told about, taking care of the young- 
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sters. Adding to that, there is a fear that we would come up to meet 
a situation that exists today and finding that the growth of these 
youngsters is going to take care of that, and we might be working at 
the same cutdlend from two ends, coming to meet it with our own chil- 
dren and at the same time bringing in more. That is one of the fears 
that is still not major enough to cause opposition. 

The Cuarrman. The studies that are made, are not all those factors 
taken into consideration ? 

Mr. Davey. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

We will hear Professor Schroeder next. 


STATEMENTS OF OLIVER SCHROEDER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, REPRESENTING THE PROTES- 
TANT FEDERATION OF CLEVELAND AND THE CLEVELAND 
CHURCH FEDERATION 


Professor Scurogeper. I am Oliver Schroeder, assistant professor of 
constitutional and world law, Western Reserve University. I am here 
with Dr. W. Terry Osborne, associate general secretary, Cleveland 
YMCA; Rev. George Kuechle, St. Mark’s Missouri Lutheran Church, 
Cleveland; Rev. Oliver C. Grotefend, Hope Lutheran Church, Cleve- 
land; Mrs. M. F. Bixler, cochairman, and Mrs. F. C. Loweth, co- 
chairman, Department of Christian World Relations, Cleveland Coun- 
cil of Church Women. All of us jointly represent the Protestant Fed- 
eration of Cleveland and the Cleveland Church Federation. 


We deeply ee the honor of being invited to present our 


views. None of us are authorities on this very complicated problem. 
I think all of us are aware that Congress, which has taken many months 
to pass this last immigration bill, has gone into it very deeply. There 
are some convictions we have that we should like to express, and the 
folks who have attended here, the six of us, are very considerably con- 
cerned in this problem which our country faces. It is my task to 
present some general observations on this and then to briefly men- 
tion the four or five specific points which we have adopted. 

I think it must be obvious that in the 19th century we practiced 
political international isolationism, and our immigration followed 
that. We welcomed to our shores the people who wanted to leave the 
old country and they came here. They came here in most instances 
servering their whole tie with the old country, except those relatives 
they brought over later. It was a part of our political international 
isolationism. 

After World War I and II, I think we are cognizant that we are no 
longer alone in the world. We have now placed many restrictions on 
immigration. We cannot say with any definity here now the number 
that should be admitted, 154,000 or 250,000 or 500,000; we are not 
capable of doing that. But what we do say is that the immigration 
policy of the United States is and has been one segment of over-all 
policy of America in international affairs. We may speak a great 
deal about the brotherhood of man, but if we do not carry out the 
brotherhood of a man in the immigration policies it has a sour note 
when we seek to sell America overseas. 
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It is for that reason we as Protestants are very keenly aware of any 
discrimination that might come about in our immigration on the basis 
of race, color, or national origin; that we feel is not a fair way of de- 
termining who should be admitted to our country. 

I would also like to call your attention to some of the things on 
which my associates and I are very specific: 

1. Congress should enact legislation providing for the admission, 
on a nonquota basis, of those persons who were processed under the 
Displaced Persons Act but for whom visas were not available on 
December 31, 1951. 

2. Legislation should also be enacted by Congress covering our 
fair share, in cooperation with other nations and under proper safe- 
guards, of those who have escaped from behind the iron curtain sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1949, the cut-off date specified under the dis- 
placed persons legislation. 

I want to call your attention to two very, very innocuous ideas but 
very difficult ideas. One is fair share. A great deal of thought is 
going to have to go in it, and I don’t think that any one of us will be 
able to determine what is our fair share of handling these poor un- 
fortunate souls who have been able to escape from totalitarian states, 
but that is a goal to which we should proceed. We believe it can be 
worked out as all our problems are worked out, with the representative 
way, in our conscience. 

The second is this problem of safeguards. There are instances and 
we do not know how broad, when we feel it may be wise for the Con- 
gress to determine rather specifically what safeguards are to be set up. 
We have had some indication that safeguards are required to secure 
us from infiltration by persons not willing to become citizens of our 
country, but interested in undermining our country. There must be 
safeguards against that. 

There is a great desire when you see human suffering across the seas 
to admit those persons. Human sympathy goes all out, and human 
sympathy is great. In order to acquire those safeguards much more 
has to be done than to rely on human sympathy. We are not aware 
of how it should be done. We feel there should be a resolution to 
which Congress should address themselves. 

3. The Congress should make the quota system more flexible. 
Serious consideration should be given to the pooling or adjusting of 
unused quotas in order to facilitate family reunion, to provide skills 
needed in our country, and to offer asylum to persecuted victims of 
totalitarian regimes. 

Once again you get into one of those devilish words. Your idea of 
“flexible” and mine are probably greatly different. We do believe 
that too stiff, too much of a stratification is not good, for by very astute 
flexibility we may be able to alleviate the problem in one area where it 
is greatest. I like to think of the flexibility. I know of some of the 
questions asked about the great amount of money expended overseas 
for supplying military supplies. I have a sneaking suspicion that 
American foreign policy got its shot in the arm very astutely in 
Lebanon, when the State Department arranged for a lot of transport 
planes to get the Moslems to Mecca. You can spend all the money 
you want to arm the Moslems, but they are great spiritual people. I 
think with the same kind of astute flexibility, with the same people of 
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Christian faith and Hebrew faith we will be able to award those per- 
sons with that spiritual help that they need. 

4. The Congress, while it should approve such precautionary meas- 
ures as may be required to ensure our Nation against the infiltration 
of individuals hostile to the basic principles of the Constitution and 
institutions of the United States, should establish a system of fair 
hearings and appeals respecting the issuance of visas and deportation 
proceedings. 

I am very, very concerned about the possibilities of persons who 
have come to this ¢ ountry, who have expressed their desire for citizen- 
ship, who have become citizens, who now may lose their citizenship 
as a result of some misdeed in the past, and that forms also a basis for 
deporting them. 

We have in this city of Cleveland in our Protestant community 
many persons who have not yet taken out citizenship. I, as a born 
American, can be punished by law or get punishment, but I can never 
be deported from the United States. Now, if you allow persons who 
have been naturalized citizens to go through ‘the same process and 
deport them after stripping from them their protection of American 
citizenship, you are setting up a two-class system of American citizen- 
ship and saying that only those born in the United States have this full 
protection. 

It is very, very important, it seems to me, that that be considered in 
any new suggested legislation. Also, that if there be a necessity for 
deporting aliens, that the basic hearings are required which we require 
in criminal procedures. That should be required so that it will 
not be up to the whim of one or more administrative officials, but under 
the full protection of what we like to call the common law of justice, 
which will be afforded these individuals. 

I realize that some unscrupulous characters were the targets of 
these new deportation provisions, and it may be that the city of Cleve- 
land may be relieved of some police characters who are now going 
through denaturalization and deportation ; but our way is not for pun- 
ishing the wicked, and it was for protecting the innocent. That is 
the primary importance. 

Many aliens in the city of Cleveland are in danger if a misdeed be 
the basis for deportation. 

L would like to conclude by stating that this problem of surplus 
population is one that we cannot solve ourselves. I do a lot of speak- 
ing in the interest of international affairs. I also run up against a 
problem of solution. If you cooperate too much all the Chinese will 
want to come live in the United States. I have a strong suspicion 
the Chinese love the homeland as much as we do. Surplus ‘population 
is not a problem of the United States but a problem of carrying the 
weapons, which we have found the best, equality of man, and to estab- 
lish within the great surplus population areas of this world an oppor- 
tunity for them to solve their own problems. What share we should 
do in eliminating the problem we cannot decide, but the primary 
responsibility we feel rests in the nations where the surplus popula- 
tion occurs, and with our help. The point 4 program has been one 
means by which we have been able to do some effective good in that 
field. 

May I conclude by saying we believe that is not a problem to be 
solved in this year and this decade alone. It is a continuing problem. 
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And the immigration policies of this country should be under continu- 
ous scrutiny and should not be frozen by one act or one bill but should 
be under constant study to see where our foreign policy, with one arm 
of immigration, can be effective for our world community, and where 
all men can live in peace. 

Mr. Rosenrrexp. Professor, would you give us your judgment, as a 
professor of constitutional and world law at the university, as to the 
effect of American immigration policy in our laws upon the laws of 
other countries and the policies they assume, and whether there is any 
relationship that you have observed between those two? 

Professor Scurorper. I think there certainly has been a relationship 
if not in the—well, I would say in the laws. I have a very strong 
feeling that the unholy terror that has opened up in the Orient has 
been one direct result of our unfortunate Chinese Exclusion Act, which 
you will recall was an act of Congress following some years after the 
United States-Chinese Treaty of 1868. In that treaty we extended 
to the Chinese the same friendship that they were to extend 
to us, the same right to become citizens; and then the Congress of the 
United States passed a Chinese Exclusion Act, and we had the familiar 
Supreme Court case which upheld the later act of Congress and super- 
seded the treaty and the Exclusion Act treated the Chinese as a special 
group and took away from them the friendship which they had with 
the treaty the United States gave them. It took away the citizenship. 
There is no question in my mind as to the hatred many Chinese have 
today, and hatred built up in Japan being directly influenced by our 
immigration law. 

It was my privilege to serve in the Navy during the war, and I was 
associated a lot with the Japanese. You can’t learn to speak the lan- 
guage and learn their customs and come into contact with the Japanese 
without learning something of the way they think. The most potent 
weapon in C hina and fighting us was Asia for the Asiatics, throw the 
white man out. I found one of the reasons w hy many of our men who 
were captured found mistreatment at the hands of Japanese students 
and Chinese persons who had gone over to the Japanese side who had 
studied in the United States. I have heard the same thing from 
personal friends of mine, too. I ran into a certain Japanese officer 
who spoke perfect English. He-said: 

When I was at the University of Chicago the restrictions placed upon me by the 
white people, the immigration restrictions placed upon my people, taught me to 
believe that the United States sets themselves up as God, and now we are showing 
you that we are God. 

That had a tremendous impact on the Orient. 

The only thing that I can see which can save us in the Orient is the 
hope of such great institutions as the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missions that carry the message of Christianity, and seeing how well 
that seed is planted. I have the firm belief that that seed will bring 
the Chinese back to us as our friends. . There is no denying that the 
Chinese exclusion in the immigration laws made a tremendous i impact. 
If we do the same in the black races, we are going to reap the same 
holocaust in years to come, it seems to me. 

The Cuairman. Dr. W. Terry Osborne, you may testify next. 
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STATEMENT OF W. TERRY OSBORNE, ASSOCIATE GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY, CLEVELAND YMCA, REPRESENTING THE CLEVELAND 
CHURCH FEDERATION AND THE PROTESTANT FEDERATION OF 
CLEVELAND 


Dr. Ossorne. I am Dr. W. Terry Osborne, associate general secre- 
tary, Cleveland YMCA. I am here with Professor Schroeder and 
some others, all of us representing the Cleveland Church Federation 
and the Protestant Federation of Cleveland. 

Professor Schroeder has presented the picture as to certain agreed- 
upon procedures of policy. My experience has been somewhat dif- 
ferent. I have been in Europe quite a good deal in the last 25 years. 
I was in the DP camps, not as a DP but representing the world-wide 
YMCA. I was directing YMCA activities in Germany in the 1945 
and 1946 period. I have great sympathy and have developed a great 
feeling for people who have been displaced. I was there again this 
summer and I was amazed at what has taken place in that part of the 
world. I am of the opinion—and this is merely an opinion of mine 
and does not represent anyone else’s—that we are, as Professor 
Schroeder said, not going to solve all the problems, but I think we 
can be very helpful in opening up opportunities for more people. 
And I think the screening should be very fair in every way. There 
have been and there probably always will be people getting into the 
country by devious means who do not represent the best interests 
of the United States. It may be a cross section of some country 
or some people, but I rather doubt that we want the complete lower 
cross section who have opposition in their basic philosophy against 
this form of government. 

I think we can do something else in these countries on a long-term 
basis where they are ormnoutilh We can continually, through per- 
sonnel and through other means, assist in finding outlets for the peo- 
ple who are in areas where it is overcrowded, but I don’t think we 
can move everybody. I don’t think escape is the total answer to the 
problem. Escape is a psychological normal thing that takes place 
with all of us. We want to get away from things we are doing, but 
to me that is not the solution and is only one of the procedures. 

I think I would rather answer questions than to speak so some of 
the others with me can speak at this time. 

The Cuarrman. What do you consider to be the solution ? 

Dr. Ossorne. I think that that is the problem that none of us have 
been able to answer and had we been able to easily answer it, it would 
have been easy to do. The solution has not been found and that is 
why you are here and we are here to try to work out some kind of 
things in the thinking. I think one of the things that will help is 
for all this country to look at this thing squarely and open up oppor- 
tunities for the people around the world from these overpopulated 
areas. Just taking these people from behind the iron curtain and 
sending them to some other place is not solving the problem. I think 
that is only half of it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Did you find in Germany that all the ex- 
pellees wanted to emigrate here ¢ 

Dr. Osporne. No; I don’t thinkso. I don’t think that is true. 
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I have a deep feeling that the people who are on the move want 
to get to some place where they can establish a home and in the early 
days directly after the war the feeling was, “What is going to happen 
to me, my family, my people? How are we going to get settled and 
where are we going?” Many times during that period these people 
said they didn’t mind all the rest of this. They had gone over the 
hurdle of having their papers processed and that was a satisfaction 
and then they come to this country. Maybe they are happy and maybe 
they are unhappy here. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMan. Reverend George Kuechle will be heard from next. 


STATEMENT OF REV. GEORGE KUECHLE, PASTOR, ST. MARK’S 
MISSOURI LUTHERAN CHURCH, REPRESENTING THE CLEVE- 
LAND CHURCH FEDERATION AND THE PROTESTANT FEDERA- 
TION OF CLEVELAND 


Reverend Kurcuie. I am Rev. George Kuechle, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Missouri Lutheran Church, Cleveland, and formerly was a missionary 
to India. 

I am also here with Prof. Schroeder’s group, representing the 
Cleveland Church Federation and the Protestant Federation of 
Cleveland. 

Thank you for this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, and starting with 
where Prof. Schroeder left off, having worked in India quite a few 
years, I remember how that Exclusion Act also was passed to include 
people who wanted to become citizens from northern India, who have 
red blood the same as you and I. That created bad blood in India. 
That, of course, was quite a few years ago. However, I recently came 
back from Europe. I attended the Lutheran World Federation meet- 
ing which also had a very long report on the fine work which the world 
service department of the Lutheran World Federation has been doing 
for over 5 years, with headquarters in Geneva. These folks have 
brought over to our shores about 35,000 people, and to Canada about 
as many, and to Australia not quite as many, and to South American 
countries, let us say possibly from 20,000 to 25,000. 

I visited the camps both in the British zone, and one in the vicinity 
of Bremen, and another one right near the Elbe River, and the Elbe 
River there forms the boundary of the iron curtain. I spent a few 
days in Berlin, mostly in the American sector. I spent a few hours 
in the Russian sector and I spoke to dozens of pastors who had come 
in for a meeting and also with a number of laymen in particular, also 
with a widow in Saxony whom I had been supporting for a number 
of years—and now I can understand why this good lady could not 
write me various things which I had asked her, but she poured out 
her heart tome. Now she is not interested in emigrating. Asa matter 
of fact, so far as the church people are concerned we are encouraging 
our brothers in the faith to stay there and to testify and fortify them- 
selves with their faith in God and with prayer; but the pressure is 
increasing over there—I don’t have to mention by whom—and in this 
one camp I remember now I spoke to some young men who had been 
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in the organization which is the police force organized by the Com- 
munists. It is a front for the army which the Communists are or gan- 
izing in the German zone. Well, these young men came across the 
zone of death and brought a few others with them, and of course they 
want to come over, and they look to us as liberators. They ask, “When 
are you coming to free us?” I heard that question 10 times a day and 
oftener, and so, Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, I am 
wondering whether we shouldn’t return more again to the basic philos- 
ophy of our country in the past century, when America was an asylum. 
I would like to sum it up in those beautiful words which are inscribed 
on the Statue of Liberty : 


* %* * Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shores, 
Send these, the homeless, temptest-tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 

I realize we have to be realistic in this matter; that there has to be 
restrictions and limitations; that we can’t just let in everybody. 

But we have been thrust into a position of leadership. Now, I am 
just wondering whether we cannot exercise this position much better 
by practicing common, ordinary humanitarianism, by letting our warm 
American heart beat out there in those areas rather than throwi ing our 
weight around. 

Now, I know we have to use military power and we have to use men. 
But I remember a well-known cartoon which appeared just at that time 
in a local paper, and it depicted a poor little underdog looking at 
Uncle Sam; looking at Uncle Sam and saying, “That is ‘all you have 
got is men.” If America is concerned only about its own security it 
will fall, I believe, under the judgment of Christ, who said: “He that 
findeth his life by a selfish policy of security is looking to lose it.” 

I think America will have to get back again to that basic philosophy. 
Now, as to practical problems. 

Well, I certainly support these wholeheartedly. Namely, that we 
open up the pipeline. I spoke to some of those people who are in the 
pipeline and others it cut short, who have been waiting for months— 
in fact, years; and then we hear it from our sponsors over here too. 

Let me say, since a representative of labor was here, many of these 
expellees or ‘refugees from behind the iron curtain so far as the Euro- 
pean zone of Germany is concerned, are dirt lovers. Farmers wouldn’t 
want to live in the cities; they want to go out on the land. Certainly, 
it seems to me, we have enough spaces to accommodate them or to 
accommodate many of these people. They lived on the land out there. 
They farmed and they want to come over here. 

Canada is doing it. Australia is doing it. Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Chile are doing it. Why can’t we do it? I’m afraid America at the 
present time is not pulling its weight and so, gentlemen, as a church- 
man and a follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, I think this new act 
should be realistic, it should in some which way reflect the Christian 

philosophy upon which our whole life here in America is based ; that 
we become again more an asylum for the oppressed, the distressed, and 
persecuted, and make room for them. 

The Cuarmman. Rev. Oliver C. Grotefend. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. OLIVER C. GROTEFEND, PASTOR, HOPE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH; PRESIDENT, LUTHERAN RESETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION, REPRESENTING ALSO THE CLEVELAND CHURCH 
FEDERATION AND THE PROTESTANT FEDERATION OF CLEVE- 
LAND 


Reverend Grorerenpb. I am Rev. Oliver C. Grotefend, pastor of the 
Hope Lutheran Church, Cleveland, and president of the Lutheran Re- 
settlement Commission, Ohio. I am likewise a member of the group 
with Professor Schroeder. 

I am not going to review the statement of our views, as given by 
Professor Schroeder. I would like to speak particularly about the 
local problem that we have, and it may be of some assistance in deter- 
mining what is going to happen with immigration. 

In the first Mote the Lutheran Church in Ohio has brought over 
approximately 2,000 people, but this has not represented our problem 
in the integrating of immigrant personnel, because we discovered after 
they came in under this program they moved from all over the United 
States and finally came into busy cities. 

For instance, out of 2,000 brought in we have nearly 2,000 in the 
city of Cleveland alone that were sponsored and brought in by the 
Latvian organization. That group they have broken down into ethnic 
groups : 600 Latvians, 300 Estonians, 200 Hungarians, 200 Ethnic Ger- 
mans, 100 miscellaneous, etc., with which we have contact and notice, 
and these people are ours. 

It might be interesting to notice that so far as we know only one 
single person in this group has received public aid—and he received 
public aid without our knowledge of it, and we immediately tried to 
take care of that case. We feel this program is going to involve a 
measure of personal contact which we try to express in our work. As 
the immigrant is received into any community he is integrated with 
one of our church groups. For his social welfare work he is integrated 
with one of the welfare agencies and will not dare to become a public 
charge. 

Now in that connection, of course, it is going to be difficult to handle 
if we are not set up for it. We would like to make a plea that the four 
points made by the Cleveland Church Federation be considered very 
carefully and under the first point, particularly, we want to think 
of the Ethnic German program; that it be continued to include all 
those who are at present in the processing, and who have bona fide 
assurances or who have families who are in the United States and 
might be integrated very carefully into our program without too 
much trouble. 

We too feel very keenly that if you attempt to solve the excess 
population of certain countries, you are asking for a problem that 
you cannot solve nor can we solve, and it might just involve a disinte- 
grating program for our own country. 

In other words, we do not have in mind that type of thing. We 
think in terms of the displaced persons who are handled under the 
Displaced Persons Act. We think in terms of the revision of that 
act in which we have the ethnic German groups, and being Lutheran. 
of course, there are a lot of problems for us in there, because a lot of 
those were Lutheran. 
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And then we think of the refugee problem which has been alluded 
to here. The refugee problem in Europe as it was after the war, and 
is now being constituted by escapees. We feel that the Government 
under some wise provisions that they may make ought to permit the 
immigration of some of those peoples into the United States. We feel 
that a relief of the tension and pressures of Europe will probably ad- 
vance the welfare of the world and help us again to gain friends there 
and ultimately raise the standards of all men. We feel that when some 
people are slaves, all people are subject to be slaves. 

Now I have the caseworker here who actually is the person who has 
done the majority of manual work in connection with these cases, and 
she would be glad to answer any questions you may have, and I would 
be happy to add anything in the line of answers that I may be able to 
add. 

The Crarrman. Let me ask you this: Are you advocating that the 
Government do something about escapees and refugees / 

Reverend Grorerenn. That is right. 

The CratrmMan. Should it pay any attention to overpopulation 
problems at all? 

Reverend Grorerenp. We feel that the overpopulation problem is 
just too delicate and dangerous a thing for us to handle. What 
constitutes overpopulation? Hitler said Germany was overpopulated 
and turned around and save a bounty to people to have children. 
When a nation is overpopulated, I don’t know. We have some people 
in America saying we are getting overpopulated. I feel if you give 
relief to these countries, it must be under some other name than relief 
of overpopulation. 

Commissioner O’GRapy. What groups do you consider to be in need 
of resettlement ? 

Reverend Grorrrenp. Well, as I see it, the three groups of people 
that are a problem in Europe today, one of them has been greatly 
relieved by the Displaced Persons Act. Those are the people from 
Baltic states, where their countries were given over to Russia and 
they could not go back. That was, as we understand, the displaced 
person; Latvians, Lithuanians, certain Hungarians, and Polish, and 
that group of people. 

Then the refugee people, as we see it, are the group of people who 
were former nationals of Germany and her allies who could not come 
to America, but whose homes were completely destroyed and also, they 
escaped from parts of Poland and Austria, Hungary, and those 
countries. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you include the refugees who fled to 
Greece, such as Bulgarians and many other nationalities? 

Reverend GrorereNnp. That is right. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What about the refugee population in 
Italy, many of whom are from Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, and so 
forth ? 

Reverend Grorrrenn. As we think of refugees, they are people from 
outside of the country, that have been driven out by circumstances 
beyond their control and beyond the control of the country itself. 

They, we would agree, would be a subject for legitimate relief. 
Italy was one of the countries, together with Germany, where too many 
people had to go to the army, and then the Government gave bounties 
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to parents for having children. We come to the problem of relieving 
them, and how can you do it? I think it would be very unpopular in 
the minds of a great many of our people to state as a ‘relief problem 
for Europe, the ‘relievi ing of overpopulation. 

Now when you speak of these expellees, as to whether they are 
refugees, then I believe we have a moral responsibility to them; and 
when I say “I” most of it is personal, but we have introduced this at 
pastors’ conferences and at other places. Then the fellow who escapes 
from behind the iron curtain, the escapee is an individual that I believe 
can have tremendous value to us—that is the only way we get first- 
hand information of what actually goes on, and I think it has a tre- 
mendous effect when some of these displaced persons talk to our 
people and explain to our people what they had, and what was taken 
away from them and now what America means. I believe there is 
good propaganda value in those people. We won’t get too many 
people. They can’t get away. I think the escapee should be con- 
sidered again with all the screening that all the others were put 
through. 

The CHairman. Do you think that the problem of overpopulation 
should not enter into any long-range immigration policy for this 
country Q 

Reverend Grorerenp. That would be our thinking in that regard. 
That that is that country’s problem and not ours. 

By the way, may I state: We are not excluding them. We appreci- 
ate China and India and Japan and those other countries, too. We 
don’t want those excluded in our over-all thinking. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are you interested in them as refugees, 
too? 

Reverend GrorerenD. You bet they were refugees. We are not try- 
ing to localize. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. What is your opinion on the national ori- 
gins quota system ? 

Reverend Grorzrenb. I think we would have to say that the state- 
ment of nationalities has got to be revised in order to be fair all the wa 
through. What basis that has to be determined on, wiser heads than 
mine hang, in terms of local pictures rather than the whole national 
picture. 

Exclusion of nationalities is a dangerous thing, because when you 
get somebody from France they may be French or anything ; somebody 
from America is liable to be : anything. I think we ought to be—in our 
restriction—it ought to be in the protection of the United States rather 
the locale from which they come. 

The Caran. I should like to take up a point made by Professor 
Schroeder recommending a pooling or_ adjusting of unused quotas, 
with priorities for family reunions, needed skills, and so on. Assum- 
ing there would be a ceiling on the total number authorized, and there 
was an unfilled residue, would you make that residue available to indi- 
viduals from anywhere in the world, regardless of origin or where 
they came from? 

Reverend Grorerenp. That is right. May I put one cautious thought 
in there. This displaced program didn’t ‘work out quite the way we 
had anticipated it when we first began to talk about it. If there is 
some way of assuring that those people who come will remain for a 
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reasonable length of time in the area from which they were to come— 
I don’t mean local area, I mean the occupational area. We brought 
over a number of people who we thought were going to fill a need 
in domestic problems. They came into Cleveland and you can’t get a 
domestic out of the whole group. All are working in factories. 

We brought over a group of farmers who discovered they could look 
out the window and could come in Cleveland and form little ethnic 
groups. Here is where they came and I think at one time, there was an 
Italian and German section, and so on. 

There ought to be some way, if the wisdom of government can do 
it, of restricting for a period of time this terrible movement into con- 
centrated areas. We don’t relieve our problem; we increase our 
problems. 

Commissioner Finucane. In that regard, what period of time would 
you think would be fair? 

Reverend Grorrrenp. The DP first comes and on the first day his 
eyes pop out. He is in the land of never-never. After 3 months he 
wants to know how to get back. After he is here a year you couldn't 
get him back. In that year’s time they have moved once or twice. If 
we get them located somehow happily—maybe the assurance program 
didn’t work out the way it was supposed to, or they had too many 
promises in Europe. After they get established they get a telephone, 
they get an automobile and they start by buying their home. In the 
3 years’ time we have been taking them into this country I would say 
a good 30 percent of them have their own automobiles and a good 20 
percent are buying their homes. That is pretty good in 3 years’ time. 
I would say if we could keep them in for 3 years you will have estab- 
lished some degree of—well, they will find themselves a little better. 

Commissioner Finucane. If they were not permitted to leave for 
3 years, do you think they would then have less desire to move out to 
something else ? 

Reverend Grorerenb. In my opinion they would have acclimated 
themselves so there wouldn’t be this great discontented group looking 
for something better and never understanding what they did have for 
what they did. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much. Mrs. Bixler, we will hear 
you next. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. M. F. BIXLER, COCHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT 
OF CHRISTIAN WORLD RELATIONS, CLEVELAND COUNCIL OF 
CHURCH WOMEN 


Mrs. Bixter. I am Mrs. M. F. Bixler, cochairman of the department 
of Christian world relations, Cleveland Council of Church Women. 

I am also a member of the group with Professor Schroeder. 

I heartily subscribe to the ideas that Professor Schroeder brought to 
you and think that they may help in the solution of this great problem. 
I think my thoughts are mostly along the lines of the spirit back of this 
whole problem. 

I have a short statement I should like to read. 

The CuHarrman. You may do so. 

_ Mrs. Brxrer. The Cleveland Council of Church Women, represent- 
ing 30,000 women in Greater Cleveland, is part of the United Church 
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Women, a Department of the National Council of Churches in the 
United States of America, which in turn represents 10 to 11 million 
church women. 

We recognize that the problems before the world are today gigantic ; 
that they are not only politics! and economic, but moral and social and 
need a spiritual solution. We believe these problems must be solved in 
the spirit of justice and good will which must prevail in all relation- 
ships. 

We also believe that our Nation, founded on the principles of the 
right to life and liberty and opportunity for all, has suddenly come 
into a position of world leadership. Every legislative act of our 
Nation makes an impact for good or evil on the lives of other nations. 
We must not forget that one nation speaks to another nation through 
official acts of government. 

We believe the McCarran-Walter omnibus bill S. 2550, does not 
reflect the best thinking of the American people, when more than 25 
of the largest and strongest religious and legislative organizations in 
our country, after careful consideration, have gone on record as oppos- 
ing this bill. They believe this bill fosters discrimination in regard 
to color and nationality, injustice in regard to quotas and granting 
of visas, and a lack of provision for fair hearings and appeals. 

We believe this document was based on fear and does not truly 
represent the spirit of Americ: 

Phe Cuaraan. Mrs. Alice F. Loweth. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALICE F. LOWETH, COCHAIRMAN OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN WORLD RELATIONS, CLEVELAND 


COUNCIL OF CHURCH WOMEN 


Mrs. Lowern. I am Mrs. Alice F. Loweth, cochairman of the de- 
partment of Christian world relations, Cleveland Council of Church 
Women. 

I am also with Professor Schroeder’s group, which is representing 
the Cleveland Church Federation and the Protestant Federation of 
Cleveland. 

I would like to read my statement. 

The Cuamman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Lowern. The chief aim of the department of Christian world 
relations of the Cleveland Council of Church Women, is to help in 
our small way to build a just and lasting peace through information, 
education, and the development of friendly understanding of the 
people of other lands. This aim, one for which our Government is 
striving, is not furthered by inflexible and unjust immigration and 
naturalization laws. Especially inimical to the furtherance of peace 
are stringent, retroactive deportation laws. 

Every inhabitant of this country, excepting the American Indian, 
either is or descends from an immigrant. Our country has prospered 
with the influx of a varied people ‘with fresh ideas. That is how we 

came to be. To continue as a free nation, friendly and welcoming, 
we must have flexible immigration laws, which are fair and just, 
including quotas which are not discriminatory. 

The McCarran-Walter omnibus immigration bill practically stran- 
gles immigration. While it removes certain unfair discriminations 
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of the past, it adds others and provides quotas based on 1920, which 
are Outgrown and unwise. Furthermore, it does not provide ade- 
quately for the final disposal of displaced-persons business, or for the 
reuniting of families. Pole of Asiatic blood cannot come in on the 
same basis as Europeans, and now, of all times, we must make friends 
with Asia. How can we if we treat her people as inferior to other 
people ¢ 

Especial attention needs to be paid to our immigration officials in 
other countries. Often they are the only Americans with whom the 
people of those countries come in contact. Therefore they should be 
of superior ability with a high regard for the dignity of every human 
being. This, unfortunately, is not always the case. 

As a representative of the Cleveland Council of Church Women, I 
advocate a thorough reconsideration of this bill. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Robert A. Pollock, you are scheduled next. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT A. POLLOCK, REPRESENTING THE JUNIOR 
ORDER OF UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS 


Mr. Pottock. I am Robert A. Pollock, Canton, Ohio, and I am 
representing the Junior Order of United American Mechanics. 

It isa real pleasure to meet before this Commission. This immigra- 
tion problem to me has been a life study. I could take vou back and 
tell you just when the immigration bills of this country were passed. 

The first was way back in Grover Cleveland’s time and I think he 
vetoed it. We had another bill passed under Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion, which he vetoed. Then Taft vetoed one when he was President. 
At that particular time I remember later on when there were a million 
people coming to America each year for a few years, and at the First 
World War they were coming at that time, shortly before it, and then 
the immigration bill was passed under President Wilson’s administra- 
tion and it was vetoed, passed over the President’s veto, and the quota 
was established and from that time up until this present time, with 
that quota of 140,000 to 150,000 people coming to America there isn’t 
anybody who can deny or think that we didn’t have enough people in 
America to carry on and take care of, not only America but practically 
the whole world in many instances. 

We don’t need a change in the administration. Only since I have 
come here I have listened to a number of people talking about the dis- 
crimination of some countries. That is a problem in there that this 
Commission will have to decide, of course. 

I want to say to you that at this particular time in America I have 
listened to these arguments and I just want to talk—because a brief 
has been already established—but I represent 50,000 people in this 
State that are members of this organization, and I have listened to 
these arguments here. There isn’t any of you here or in this audience 
who think that we need more farmers in America because of what 
happened recently in the destruction of crops and pigs and so on. We 
don’t need any more farmers. 

I want to say, too, you talk about your schools. I listened to that 
today. In Ohio there isn’t a college that hasn’t more pupils today than 
they had a year ago. I was at Ohio State University the last week 
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talking to the president. We have nearly a thousand more there than 

we had a year ago. Our public schools are crowded. That is going 
to be a problem at this time. The problem in Ohio and in this Nation 
is what we are going to do with youth in America at this particular 
time. In our State of Ohio in 2 2 years’ time or 3 there will be more 
pupils in the first 6 grades than there are now in the whole 12 grades. 
Then you talk about ‘the number of people coming here. 

One man here said in 65 or more years, we would have 70,000 of them. 
What would we do with them? Where would we get the money . 
this particular time? That is one of the main issues in our immigr 
tion preblem, is that America is not able to take care of people now 
here who are in need, let alone having any more coming into this 
country of ours. 

Our schools at this particular time, this year, are appropriating 
$268,000,000 for education in our schools. But think about it, sirs, 
Commission members, we are appropriating in Ohio for 2 years $274.- 
000,000 for relief. We are spending more ‘for relief in Ohio than we 
are to educate the youth of America 

There are many things that I would like to talk to you about here 
today on this immigration problem, but we do believe this organiza- 
tion—we do believe in America at this time—they talk about a labor 
scarcity here. I heard that this afternoon. There isn’t any labor 
scarcity in America, and I want to reiterate here now and again that 
our colleges—one of them talked about our colleges not being able to 
take care of them. We have had, as I said, an increase in every college 
in the State of Ohio and our boys and girls are going to school and 
they receive that education to carry on. 

Have vou heard of any factory or any place anywhere in Americ: 
that we have not met this issue now to its fullest extent, to supply, to 
supply with our 7 percent more manufactured goods, practically all 
the world? America is prepared. We are taking care of all the 
things that are needed, not only for America, but if the world is going 
to be saved, America is doing it, and we want to take care of the 
people in our country at this particular time, take care of those who 
are in need, and we will have our hands full. 

You may make some changes in this discrimination, but I am repre- 
senting this organization, and my personal oe is that we have 
enough people in America to take care of America. And let me say 
this: We talk about them coming here; but if you men will go over 
the records in the years of our depression, more people left Americ: 
than came into America just because the money is the only thing that 
many of them want. I am glad to see them come, those that are in 
the quota. We have enough in America to take care of all our needs, 
and I am hoping that this Commission, when you make your recom- 
mendations—you may make some changes, but I hope that this Com- 
mission will recommend that this new bill will be given thorough con- 
sideration, voted by the majority of the representatives of the country, 
even passed over the President’s veto; give it a chance. America will 
take care of itself. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 


Dr. Edwin A. Brown. 
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STATEMENT OF REV. EDWARD A. BROWN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, CLEVELAND BRANCH 


Dr. Brown. Iam Dr. Edward A Brown, 740 Superior West, Cleve- 
land. Iam pastor of the Westlake Methodist Church and am executive 
director of the American Civil Liberties Union, Cleveland branch, on 
whose behalf I am appearing. 

I have two statements I would like to read to the Commission. 

The CHarrMan. We will be glad to hear them. 


STATEMENT BY THE CLEVELAND BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES 
UNION 


Dr. Brown. I am happy to present to the President’s Commission on 
on Immigration and Naturalization the position of the American 
Civil Liberties Union regarding the issues involved in immigration and 
naturalization. In particular T would like to state why the American 
Civil Liberties Union objects seriously to some of the provisions of 
the recently passed MeCarran-Walter bill. 

Our interest in this problem has to do exclusively with the matter of 
those rights and liberties which are inherently the privilege of ali 
citizens of the free world. Over 30 years ago the American Civil 
Liberties Union was founded to champion, in season and out of sea- 
son, the threefold cause of civil liberties as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence : (1) Government by the people, 
grounded on freedom of inquiry and expression—speech, press, as- 
sembly, and religion—for everybody; (2) specific rights guaranteed to 
the people, such as due process and fair trial—for everybody; and (3) 
equality of all people before the law regardless of race, color, place 
of birth, position, income, political opinions, or religious belief. The 
union is dedicated simply and solely to furthering the actual practice 
of democracy in safeguarding the civil rights of all the people. 

It was the harmony with the deepest convictions we Americans have 
cherished for a century and three quarters that the Congress should 
have opened the doors to some 300,000 displaced persons ‘and made it 
possible for them to find refuge in our country. And the record of 
these persons since their arrival have overwhelmingly validated this 
action and confidence of Congress. Unfortunately, the problem con- 
tinues in this continual stream of refugees who escape from behind the 
iron curtain and have no place to go. 

The American Civil Liberties Union was organized to work within 
the boundaries of the United States but our convictions regarding 
civil rights root down into the nature of life and the moral universe 
itself. Civil liberties is not merely an American way of life. These 
rights root down into the eternal ordering of things and therefore 
ure the privilege of all men—however much they may be denied by 
the circumstances in which they live. These unfortunate thousands 
who are even now fleeing the nightmare of life in Communist-con- 
trolled lands have a right to these liberties which we Americans cherish 
so highly. Such is the conviction of the Union which I represent. 
But we go beyond that. 

These | rights and liberties are not something which we can cherish 
within our own borders and be unconcerned with the plight of needy 
peoples across the world. Concern for the rights of men is not some- 
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thing which we can circumscribe, fighting valiantly for those on our 
side of the fence and manifesting no concern for those on the other 
side. Any such allocation of concern would backfire and in the end 
destroy our passion for justice and cut the nerve of our endeavor. 
If we have a valid concern for civil liberties it must be for all men 
in the very nature of the case. In great areas of the world where 
men live in virtual bondage, we are helpless. All we can do-for them 
is to demonstrate that here in the United States man can be free 
and use that freedom for the highest ends. But there are some people 
outside our borders whom we can help. These people who by the 
thousands refuse to bow the knee to these oppressive dictatorships 
and who have fled to temporary places of retiee have some claim 
upon us and the rest of the free world. In this hour when our demo- 
cratic way of life with its guaranty of civil rights is challenged, how 
better can we demonstrate its validity than to adjust our immigration 
and naturalization policies to the exigencies of the present world 
situation and make it possible for these heroic people to find asylum 
among us‘. 

It is our understanding that this Commission has been set up to get a 
clearer and more comprehensive picture of what is involved in the 
attempt of multiplied thousands of people across the world to gain 
entrance to the United States. We understand that the Commission 
is concerned with the fashioning of such an immigration policy which 
in every respect will be in accord with those rights and obligations 
which inhere in our Constitution. 

If such is the case, then it is our conviction that the McCarran- 
Walter bill as passed by the last Congress should be radically changed. 
We do not believe that this law as it now stands guarantees those civil 
rights fairly to those seeking admission to this country as they are 
guaranteed to those of us who are citizens. 

This is no place to go into a detailed analysis of the provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter law. The national office of the American Civil 
Liberties Union stated its position on this bill on May the 5th of this 
year, and I assume that this Commission is already acquainted with 
that statement. I merely desire to point out that in the judgment of 
competent counsel the civil rights of those entering this country are 
not adequately protected. Such “tremendous discretionary power” 
is placed in the hands of the Attorney General that _it could easily, 
under conceivable ¢ ire umstances, deny civil rights and be “wielded as 
a club of oppression.” 

We object to the law because it perpetuates racial discrimination in 
two new ways: “Persons of Asiatic ancestry born in American Re- 
publies are not put in nonquota classes but are assigned to special 
quotas of 100 annually, which are much too small, and persons born 
in Caribbean colonies, for practical purposes Jamaican Negroes, are 
taken out of the larger mother country quotas and assigned to smal] 
quotas of 100.” T his type of discrimination i is morally indefensible, 
it is undemocratic in character and seriously impairs our standing in 
the eyes of the disinherited millions of the world whom we shall have 
to win for the democratic way of life if the free world is to survive. 

In some of its provisions the McCarran-Walter bill is an improve- 
ment upon the older law but there is enough in it so positively harmful 
that in our judgment it should be radically changed or repealed and 
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replaced by a law which guarantees these basic rights which lie at the 
center of our way of life. 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION STATEMENT ON M’CARRAN-WALTER 
IMMIGRATION BLLL 


The acceptance of persons from foreign countries, on a nondiserim- 
inatory basis, and accordance to them of just and fair treatment, is a 
demonstration of belief in human rights which is the foundation of 
democracy. It exhibits a faith in the strength and stability of democ- 
racy to absorb within its boundaries immigrants from many different 
countries—the diversity which has already contributed to America’s 
greatness. 

This policy is more than morally right. It is practical. Our coun- 
try, like every nation, has the right to safeguard its security and 
restrict undesirable persons from entry; but it cannot practice unjust 
discrimination in immigration without suffering ill effects. Propa- 
gandists for Communist totalitarianism are watching every action we 
take of a discriminatory or unfair nature to use in the ideological war- 
fare that they wage. When our values, and our sincerity in giving 
practical demonstration to them are challenged, it is essential that our 
behavior be in firm accord with our beliefs and traditions. 

The immigration legislation now receiving the attention of Con- 
gress in the form of the MeCarran-Walter bill is a mixture of a 
progressive and retrogressive immigration policy. A considerable 
portion of the bill deals with issues outside the scope of the specialized 
interest of the American Civil Liberties Union and our comments are 
therefore directed only to those sections applying to civil liberties. 

In its elimination of much of the present statutory discrimination 
based on race and sex, the bill shows understanding of the principle 
of nondiscrimination. By permitting the entry of former members of 
totalitarian parties if within 5 years they have demonstrated active 
opposition to totalitarian ideology, it relaxes the bitterly harsh pro- 
vision of the McCarran act which forbids immigration of any former 
totalitarian. 

But these provisions do not make the McCarran-Walter bill a good 
bill. There are many sections which need drastic revision and amend- 
ment before the bill can be presented to the country as the expression 
of a democratic immigration policy. The Humphrey-Lehman bill, 
which has been proposed as a substitute, is more in keeping with 
United States principles of equality and fair treatment. 

The Walter bill, and the McCarran bill in a similar section, places 
in the hands of the Attorney General an enlarged, tremendous dis- 
cretionary power which could be wielded as a club of oppression. 
For example, section 241 (a) (8) permits deportation for anyone who 
has within 5 years of entry become a public charge “in the opinion 
of the Attorney General.” Section 241 (c) (2) permits deportation 

when “it appears to the satisfaction of the Attorney General” that 
the marital agreement made for entry has not been fulfilled. The 
ACLU believes that deportation should depend upon a finding of 
objective fact, not on an arbitrary opinion which would be almost 
unreviewable by the courts. Similarly in section 244 (a) (1) (2) 
the present provision of undue hardship for suspension of deporta- 
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tion would be changed to permit only on the opinion of the Attorney 
General that it would result in “exceptional and extremely unusual 
hardship.” In addition to placing arbitrary power in the hands of 
the Attorney General, to so stringently restrict suspension of deporta- 
tion for aliens who already have lawful spouses and/or children is 
cruel and unwarranted; at the very least these provisions should be 
merely prospective. 

The placing of such power into the hands of the Attorney General 
is a violation of the spirit, if not the letter, of due process of law. 
Not only in deportation, but in exclusion cases as v well: aliens should 
be entitled to a fair hearing before an independent body. ‘The case 
of the German war-bride, Ellen Knauff, who was excluded for 3 years, 
dramatically describes this lack in the procedures of the Immigra- 
tion Service. It was only after a hearing, bitterly opposed by “the 
Department of Justice officials who control the Immigration Service 
in these matters, that the charges against Mrs. Knauff could be aired 
and disproved. Certainly aliens who came to our shores voluntarily 
and are allegedly instilled with the principles of American demoe- 
racy are entitled to the same treatment accorded a citizen—a fair 
hearing. The MeCarran-Walter bill should be amended to make ap- 
plicable the Administrative Procedures Act, the best guaranty yet 
devised by Congress of fair procedures. ‘There is no reason to fail 
to apply to human beings what is already being applied to property. 

Section 212 (a) (28), on admission of former totalitarians, as 
stated above, is an improvement over the restrictive McCarran Act. 
But the phrase “actively opposed to the [totalitarian] ideology” is 

vague, and may still restrict entry of genuine antitotalitarians who 
have not had the opportunity to be : active in expressing their opposi- 
tion. ‘This section should be broadened to permit the entry of former 
totalitarians, who repudiate the ideology under oath. The bill is 
restrictive, too, in requiring the deportation of any alien who, at any 
time after admission, had been active in Communist or totalitarian 
political causes. This is regardless of whether such a mistake was 
acknowledged and the association terminated. The same criticism 

should be leveled at the section which renders deportable any alien 
who once was associ iated with activities “prejudicial to the public 
interest,” even if such actions had long since ceased and frequently 
even if such associations were innoc ently made. Fear and lack of 
understanding of the principles of change, both in history and human 
life, is characterized by the section disqualifying from citizenship any 
person who was once affiliated with the “direct predecessor” of a Com- 
munist or totalitarian organization, despite the fact that the original 
groups may have been democratic in nature and the individual had 
resigned in protest when it was captured by Communist forces. 

As Senator Estes Kefauver points out in his minority report on 
Senator McCarran’s bill: 

Such rules are unrealistic, inequitable, contrary to the American tradition, and 
dangerous to American unity and security. We judge a man for what he is, not 
for what he may have seemed or may have touched. We would give aid and 
comfort to our worst enemies if we arbitrarily thrust from our doorstep, for 
offenses long since fergotten, or for imagined contaminations, men and women 
who can add strength to our Republic. 

The third major area of the bill which needs revision is the section 
dealing with race discrimination. While the Oriental Exclusion Act 
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of 1924 is eliminated, the McCarran-Walter bill unfortunately per- 
petuates discrimination in two new ways: (1) Persons of Asiatic 
ancestry born in American Republics are not put in nonquota classes 
and are assigned to special quotas of 100 annually, which are much 
too small, and (2) persons born in Caribbean colonies, for practical 
purposes Jamaican Negroes, are taken out of the larger mother 
country quotas and assigned to small quotas of 100. The elimination 
of race, In some respect, is coupled in this bill with this new racial 
discrimination which is morally indefensible, undemocratic in char- 
acter, and harmful to United States interests which demand that the 
principle of equality should be given full expression. 

There are several other provisions of the bill, noted below, which 
are violative of civil liberties and need to be amended before the 
McCarran-Walter bill can be acceptable. 

1. Statute of limitations: Those provisions eliminating the opera- 
tion of the statute of limitations (operative previously to grounds for 
deportation which would have been grounds for exclusion) violate 
civil liberties. The ACLU opposes the failure to continue—and 
broaden—the coverage of the statute of limitations. 

2. Arrests and interrogations: Section 287, insofar as it merely 
permits searches of moving autos without warrants, does not present a 
civil liberties issue; but subsection (a) (1), permitting interrogation 
of any alien or person believed to be an alien, should be opposed, 
because it is so obscure as to possibly permit arrest or detention 
without warrant or without probable cause. 

3. Revocation of naturalization: The present law permits such revo- 
cation for fraud; section 340 (a) permits it for “concealment of a 


material fact or by willful misrepresentation.” The broadening is 
improper because it is retroactive instead of merely prospective. 

4. Proceeding for declaration of nationality: While a citizen abroad 
whose nationality is questioned may now come to the United States 
and sue for a certificate of nationality and is at large poone deter- 


mination of the suit, section 360 would treat him as alien, subject to 
exclusion or admission on terms laid down by the Attorney General. 
This provision violates civil liberties as it would mean exclusion of 
possible citizens without even a hearing being held on the exclusion. 

5. Denaturalization upon adjustment of status: Section 246 (b) 

rmits denaturalization of any person who became a citizen upon the 
yasis of a record of a lawful admission for permanent residence, cre- 
ated as a result of an adjustment of status for which he was not in fact 
eligible and which is subsequently resumed within 5 years. This 
section should be opposed because it represents punishment for acts not 
committed by the person punished. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Miss Madeline L. Greco. 


STATEMENT OF MADELINE L. GRECO, REPRESENTING AMERICAN 
SERVICE INSTITUTE OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY AND 13 OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Miss Greco. I am Madeline L. Greco, administrative assistant, 
American Service Institute of Allegheny County, 200 Ross Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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I would like to preface my prepared statement, which I wish to 
submit, gentlemen, with a comment that I am one of a three-member 
delegation from Pittsburgh who is appearing before this Commission 
today. We each have a different point of view to bring to this Com- 
mission and we are, therefore, not attempting in our own individual 
presentations to cover all of the aspects of the recently enacted Pub- 
lic Law 414, but are merely bringing to you the point of view that 
each one of us feels best equipped to give. 

I specifically represent the American Service Institute of Allegheny 
County, which is a social agency charged with the responsibility of 
rendering technical service to Allegheny County, Pa., charged with 
the responsibility of rendering technical service to individuals on im- 
migration and naturalization. 

As a resource agency, the American Service Institute also acts as a 
consulting and coordinating body to groups, organizations, and private 
and public agencies, whose area of work encompasses services to the 
foreign-born population of our community. 

The opinions and views expressed in this statement are practically 
all from the practitioner’s point of view in a social work agency, and 
we bring the concerns of those of us who are practicing in the area 
of social work and who have to work with people who may be affected 
by the implications of this law. I therefore proceed with the conclu- 
sions, and the things that we have drawn out of our experience. Our 
experience has shown that the people of foreign extraction in our 
society have often been placed at a disadvantage when we compare 
their relative freedom and security to that of those privileged to have 
been born in the United States. 

Public Law 414 not only perpetuates this pattern, but by its provi- 
sions imposes greater penalties on the foreign people, the foreign- 
bern than on its native-born citizens—and this was very aptly put by 
one of the preceding speakers on the Council of Churches delegation ; I 
think it was Mr. Davey—by casting a glare of suspicion over our nat- 
uralized citizens as well as the aliens resident in our communities. 
The law has the effect of giving these people a second-class status in 
our American societies. 

I might digress a moment to amplify this: At the present time in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the public health agencies are conducting a chest 
X-ray survey, and in carrying out this project, these agencies have 
asked all social and civic agencies to encourage everyone living in 
the community, all individuals, to take advantage of this chest X-ray. 

Now, the primary purpose of the chest X-ray, of course, is for the 
diagnosis and prevention of TB. But at the same time if it shows up 
the needs for clinical care on heart or cancer disease, these people are 
referred to a public health clinic where they are expected to follow 
through on referral and to get care. 

Because we have an adequate clarification of how such a referral 
would affect the alien, particularly that of short residents, we feel 
that we need to have very clear clarification of that provision. 

The CHarrMan. Excuse me for interrupting. Do I understand you 
came from Pittsburgh to appear here? 

Miss Greco. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And would you state again what organizations you 
represent ? 
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Miss Greco. I represent the American Service Institute—in addi- 


tion, the opinions expressed in this statement are the joint thinking 
of these organizations : 

The American-Bulgarian League, American Service Institute of 
Allegheny County, Catholic Slovak Brotherhood, Council of Jewish 
Women, Croatian Fraternal Union, Federation of Jewish Philanthro- 
pies and United Jewish Fund, Greater Beneficial Union of Pitts- 
burgh, Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Lutheran Service So- 
ciety, Serb National Federation, Verhovay Association, Jewish 
Community Relations Council. In addition, we speak for the social 
and civic agencies in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 

If I may, I will submit our prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to receive it. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Miss Madeline L. Greco, 
administrative assistant, American Service Institute, is as follows:) 


AMERICAN SERVICE INSTITUTE OF ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


As a member of the delegation appearing before this Commission from the 
city of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Pa., the opinions expressed in this 
statement are the result of the joint thinking of 12 organizations representing 
a cross section of interests in the implications contained in Public Law 414, 
the recently enacted Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The delegation also speaks for the fraternal and nationality organizations, 
and for social and civic agencies in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, where 
the population of this great industrial area is more than 40 percent foreign-born 
or of foreign-born parentage. 

I specifically represent the American Service Institute of Allegheny County, 
a social agency charged with the responsibility of rendering technical service 
to individuals on matters of immigration and naturalization. As a resource 
agency, the American Service Institute also acts as a consulting and coordinating 
body to groups, organizations, and private and public agencies whose area of 
work encompasses serving the foreign-born population of our community. 

Our experience has shown that the people of foreign extraction in our society 
have often been placed at a disadvantage when we compare their relative free- 
dom and security to that of those privileged to have been born in the United 
States. Public Law 414 not only perpetuates this pattern, but by its provisions 
imposes greater penalties on the foreign-born than on native-born citizens. By 
easting a glare of suspicion over our naturalized citizens as well as the aliens 
resident in our communities, it has the effect of giving these people a second-class 
status in our American society. 

We recognize and endorse the importance of legislating adequate safeguards 
to the internal security and welfare of our country. Our concern, however, is 
directed to the interests of millions of patriotic, law-abiding, sincere, and well- 
disposed Americans by choice in this country whose way of life and status are 
placed in jeopardy by the methods which may be applied in administering this 
law. The impact which this law has upon the people it affects is one of fear 
and insecurity. This is reflected in the numerous inquiries coming to us from 
private health and welfare agencies whose case load includes the foreign-born. 
For example, because of the arbitrary methods which can be employed by the 
Attorney General and his staff in administering the law, the question imme- 
diately arises as to what constitutes a public charge. Since the term is not 
clearly defined in the law, these agencies are faced with the lending of whatever 
assistance appears to be required in the case of an alien at the risk of subjecting 
him to deportation if such assistance is construed by the Attorney General to 
be a violation of the public-charge provision. For the alien recently arrived 
or of short residence in this country, the law works a particular hardship by 
keeping him under the constant fear of deportation if he should unwittingly or un- 
knowingly place himself in a situation which the Attorney General might 
construe as a violation of the public-charge provision (sec. 241, No. 8). 

For the first time in the history of our immigration and nationality laws, 
the glare of suspicion can be cast over any of our naturalized citizens of long 
standing. This is typified in a comment recently made to us by a prominent 
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professional man in our community who was naturalized more than 30 years 
ago when he said, “I have always felt safe and secure in the knowledge that I 
am an American citizen, but with a law that can reach back and question any- 
thing in my original application, who knows what can happen?” (sec. 340). 

It is our considered opinion that the provision of a mandatory neighborhood 
investigation (sec. 355 (a) and (b)) required for applicants for citizenship 
has the potential for inviting character assassination and the activity of malicious 
informers. It can subject the petitioner for citizenship to the possibility of 
unscrupulous attacks upon his character which may prejudice the examiner 
hearing his petition. This provision in the law, to our knowledge, provides 
no safeguards to the petitioner against the unsubstantiated and prejudicial 
results which may come from such an investigation. By the very methods which 
we know to be employed in this procedure at the present time, many of our 
potential new citizens are filled with apprehension at the thought of being in- 
vestigated in their neighborhoods—“Like as if I were a criminal’’— as one of 
our clients reported when he discovered the extent and nature of the investiga- 
tion made in his particular application for citizenship. Rather than encourag- 
ing these well-meaning and well-intentioned individuals to work toward their 
new status as American citizens with hope and pride, the requirement of a 
neighborhood investigation frightens many people, particularly those who live 
in communities not friendly to the new arrival or to the so-called foreigner. 
The net result is that people sensitive to the positives and negatives in human 
relationships may sacrifice a cherished hope for citizenship rather than subject 
themselves to what may prove to be a humiliating and demoralizing threat to 
themselves and their families in the communities where they live and the places 
where they are employed. 

We believe that all human beings, alien and citizen alike, who are loyal to 
the American ideal and who are an integral part of our great American culture 
und progress, should be free from unreasonable burdens and restrictions and the 
unnecessary harassment which can result under the administrative procedures 
of this law. The groups which I represent are concerned about the complete 
authority vested in the power of the Attorney General to make final decisions 
on denaturalization and deportation proceedings. Such authority is virtually 
dictatorial—a principle contrary to our traditional concepts of American justice. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge this Commission to recommend the following 
revisions : 

1. Clarification of the public charge provision (sec. 241, No. 8). 

2. Strong provision for judicial review in all cases, and the application of 
such measures as will safeguard the dignity and rights of all individuals by 
protecting them from administrative abuse. 

3. The retention of the present 5-year statute of limitations where the violation 
dete not involve the internal security of the United States or serious criminal 
and moral offenses. 


(A supplementary statement submitted by the Pittsburgh section 
of the National Council of Jewish Women through Miss Greco, fol- 
lows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE PITTSBURGH SECTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
oF JEWISH WOMEN 


PITTSBURGH SECTION, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL oF JEWISH WoMEN, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 2, 1952. 

The Pittsburgh section, National Council of Jewish Women, a group of over 
3,000 women, in accordance with our national policy urge the revision of the quota 
system to enable the members of all national groups to share more equitably in 
immigration to the United States eliminating discrimination against people be- 
cause of race, creed, or national or ethnic origin. 

Immigrants of all races and creeds have added their cultural and economic 
contribution to the development of our country. In Pittsburgh, industry has and 
can continue to absorb immigrant labor with resulting benefits to the economic 
development of the entire community. 

We feel too that both the ideology of our present immigration and naturaliza 
tion laws as well as the laws themselves should be so modified that the naturalized 
citizen has a feeling of security and asylum equal to that of a native citizen. 
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Along with this thinking we believe in the “retention of a statute of limitations” 
on offenses for which a person can be deported. 

The Pittsburgh section, National Council of Jewish Women, cognizant of the 
gravity of the immigration and naturalization situation under the present laws 
with the added dangers of the effectuation of the McCarran-Walter bill urge 
consideration of the opinions expressed herein. 


(Signed) Mrs. HAaroLp H. Sovor, 
Vice President, Bureau of Education and Social Action. 


The Cuarrmman. Rev. Elwin A. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ELWIN A. MILLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
LUTHERAN SERVICE SOCIETIES OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Reverend Miniter. I am Rev. Elwin A. Miller, a clergyman and 
executive director, Lutheran Service Societies of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, 533 Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

I am a member of the delegation which Miss Greco mentioned. 
The organizations she mentioned, including the Lutheran Service 
Societies of Western Pennsylvania of which I am executive director, 
had a meeting called by the American Service Institute, at which we 
aiscussed these issues, and came to grips with these ideas we are put- 
ting forth here today. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to hear you. 

Reverend Muier. In this new Public Law 414, we are fairly and 
very concious of the fact that a tremendous job has been done on codi- 
fying an old law and making some worth-while improvements, and 
especially in the area of the preferred immigrant. Beyond that, there 
are certain recommendations and considerations that I would like to 


present from our group in Pittsburgh. 
grouy 


As stated by. those lawmakers who were or are mainly responsible 
for the new law, that it is impossible to pass a law which in the fu- 
ture might not need further adjustment, 1 turn to the last part of the 
law which refers to the joint congressional committee, of which I 
think there has been an implication for the possibility of future study 
and adjustment of this law. 

With these implications in mind, and the thoughts of my fellow citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh, I shall make the following recommendations and 
these cuameneemlenisin are made only in connection with title II, and 
titled “Immigration, Chapter I,” which is the quota system. I make 
the following recommendations mindful of the fact that our constant 
flow of foreign-born people into this country, with their national 
cultures, have not only brought the best from the lands from which 
they came, but also the merging of those cultures into what we call 
today the over-all American culture, that has helped to make our 
Nation as great as we fiind it to be at the present time; and in these 
recommendations we make a common plea for a need for a constant 
flow of people, as we have had in the past, and perhaps a new kind 
of law within each generation to add to this richness of American life 
lest it become sterile; that is, with this constant flow, so that we can 
understand other cultures by having people live here beyond the short 
term of a visitor’s visa; and as a leaven in the lurch, as it were, a large 
nucleus of foreign-born people, which can adequately help us with 
a foreign policy. 


25356—52——_34 
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Now these recommendations, No. 1, that the joint congressional 
committee in section 401, be given a special assi ent. This assign- 
ment should be the continuous seulaiauations of the annual immigra- 
tion quota, and the formula on which this quota is made; that is, re- 
ferring to the formula in section 201 which is one-sixth of 1 percent of 
the 1920 population of this country: a recommendation on immigra- 
tion-quota formula should be made to Congress at least every 3 years, 
and the reason I make that statement is that in the past 3 years we 
have had an experience with the DP Act of 1948, and the extension of 
the act after 2 years, and a strong desire at the present time amongst 
a considerable number of people to allow additional refugees to come 
into our country, That is, with this reconsideration of the formula 
that we might be able to solve the problem of effecting an emergency 
law every now and then as we have experienced it within the past 3 
or 4 years. 

The second recommendation is the matter of canceling out the mort- 
gage which the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 has caused. 

The third recommendation, and that is going back to the second 
recommendation, a canceling out of the mortgage of the DP Act; as 
we all know, the act is going to affect by 25 percent the annual quotas 
up to 54, and then 50 percent beyond. 

The third recommendation: To give humanitarian consideration 
to the refugees, which we don’t find in the present law. that are people 
that are worthy within the population pressure groups, that are in 
political sympathy with the United States, and to enter a program of 
cooperative planning with other countries for the health and welfare, 
and possibly relocation of these peoples, if not immigration, to the 
United States. 

The fourth recommendation is the revision of the Asia Pacific tri- 
angle quota in relation to the birth of immigrants; that is, that with 
the European population their immigration quota is based on where 
they are born, the quota of the country in which they are born, and 
we would like to have that also be the same for the Asiatic people. 

The fifth recommendation is that the unused immigration visas be 
made available. I understand in the present law that these unused 
immigration visas that are handed out to people that are not able to 
come over are canceled out, and we would like to have those made 
available to worthy immigrants within any quota area. 

The Cuarrman. How would you propose to distribute it? 

Reverend Miuuter. I would say that could be the consideration of the 
joint congressional committee on the basis of population need abroad 
and in relation to the needs that our country has for employment and 
other cultural needs. 

I think to be realistic in meeting the population needs of the world 
that we have to reconsider the formula on which these quotas are set 
up; that is, to not go back to 1924 for the basis. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Elisabeth Ponofidine, you are scheduled next. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ELISABETH G. PONOFIDINE, REPRESENTING 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE, BUFFALO, N. Y., AND SEVEN 
OTHER AGENCIES 


Mrs. Ponortiptne. I am Mrs. Elisabeth G. Ponofidine, 16 Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., representing International Institute of Buf- 
falo and a number of other organizations in Buffalo. 

The Cuarrman. What organizations do you represent ? 

Mrs. Ponoripine. I represent eight organizations in Buffalo, Mr. 
Chairman; namely, Board of Community Relations of the City of 
Buffalo; Council of Social Agencies; Diocesan Resettlement Commit- 
tee of Catholic Charities; Labor Committee to Combat Intolerance ; 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith; Council of Churches; 
Jewish Federation for Social Service; International Institute. 

The Cuairman. Did you come here from Buffalo, N. Y., and did 
you come here at the request of those agencies ? 

Mrs. Ponorimptne. I came from Buffalo, N. Y., at the request of 
those agencies, and I would like to be permitted to read a brief state- 
ment, representing those organizations. 

The Cuamman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

(The statement read by Mrs. Elizabeth G. Ponofidine in behalf of 
the following organizations in Buffalo, N. Y.: Board of Community 
Relations of the City of Buffalo; Council of Social Agencies; Diocesan 
Resettlement Committee of Catholic Charities; Labor Committee To 
Combat Intolerance; Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith; Coun- 
cil of Churches; Jewish Federation for Social Service; International 
Institute is as follows:) 


We, who represent organizations that are concerned with individuals who 
have immigrated to this country, and with the whole process of immigration, 
have during the past many years seen grave family and community problems 
which resulted from some of the limitations and inequalities in our present im- 
migration laws. We have already felt some of the consequences of the new 
McCarran Act even though the law has as yet not actually gone into effect, and 
will not do so until December 24, 1852. 

Also, we have already had family and community problems created by the 
enforced separation of family units because of quotas being mortgaged for al- 
most the next hundred years; problems because people cannot bring members of 
their families from areas with small quotas and where there is no opportunity 
to earn a livelihood. 

In our area in Buffalo there are today large shortages of skilled labor which 
could well be filled either by DP’s or by people coming from overpopulated areas, 
most of them people whose one hope is a desire to breathe the air of freedom. 
Among groups of good Americans whose forebears came from many European 
countries there is justifiable anger and irritation because of an immigration 
policy which has made it impossible for friends and families of the same country 
of origin to come to this country. 

We who are concerned with this problem feel that an immigration policy 
which is based upon a national-origins quota system is doing a grave disservice 
to prospective immigrants and to our own country. 

The basis for the national-origin quota system is long outmoded. The as- 
sumptions of innate race and ethnic superiority or inferiority have been the 
weapons of Fascists and Communists alike and have no place in the free Ameri- 
can system. It is our belief that the interest of our country will be best served 
by eliminating quotas based on national origins ; the alternative which might well 
be suggested is that there should be established a national immigration policy 
committee making a continuous study of population trends in our country, the 
amount of immigration which our country needs and can absorb, and which 
shall set within fixed maximum and minimum limits the number of immigrants 
to be admitted to this country in a given calendar year. This number could be 
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allocated smong the various countries of the world on the basis of the demands 
for immigration visas in each country, determined by qualified, independent in- 
vestigations made through our American consulates; the need for additional 
labor sources on our part and the need for meeting the problem of overpopulation 
of some of the countries of the world. This committee should set priorities and 
preferences, but the preferences should be based on individual worth and not on 
national pedigree. There should be a wider preference for relatives of American 
citizens and legal resident aliens. There should be a preference for refugees 
and political persecutees and a preference for economic-hardship cases. It is 
our firm belief that immigrants should be selected on the basis of their character, 
their talent and love for freedom rather than for race, color, creed, or national 
origin. 

We have noted with great alarm the tendency to create classes of citizens 
based on birth in our country as opposed to naturalization. 

We believe the idea of revocability of citizenship, acquired in proper and legal 
ways, should be completely rejected. 

There is already a marked uneasiness on the part of God-fearing, law-abiding, 
and freedom-loving naturalized Americans who are being placed almost in the 
category of second-class citizens because of the accident of birth. 

We believe that the idea of revocability of citizenship is alien to the philosophy 
set forth in the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States, and to all legal precepts developed in our country since the day of 
independence. 

We submit that this type of division between groups of citizens irreparably 
damages our national unity. 

We also firmly believe that our present laws are too stringent in refusing the 
right of asylum to persons who have reached our shores in search of freedom, 
and who for fear of political persecution are unable to return to their native 
land. We believe that the freedom-loving people of America have always been 
willing to share their opportunities with the oppressed and the persecuted, not 
only yesterday, but also today. 

Again, as American citizens we feel deeply that our immigration policy should 
be directly related to our international policy, and it appears to us that the pres- 
ent policies, through their strict national-origins quota system, and because of 
their lack of relationship to our national needs and our international moral obli- 
gations, are not designed to best implement our foreign policy. 


Mrs. Ponoriwrne. These statements of our beliefs are made, not only 
as representatives of volunteer agencies who are concerned with and 
deal directly with immigration situations, but as citizens of a country 
which, since its inception, has offered more rights and privileges to its 
citizenry, whether native-born or naturalized, than any other country 
in the world. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether there are any labor shortages 
in or around Buffalo? 

Mrs. Ponorimptne. Yes; we have had a great deal to do with placing 
displaced persons into jobs. I can tell you that we haven’t got a 
single one that is unemployed unless he is sick. And the other day 
I had a call from one of the big industries saying that they were open- 
ing a plant in another city and couldn't we persuade some people to go 
to that city and work there. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Has any study been made in Buffalo about 
the labor needs of industry ? 

Mrs. Ponoripine. There was a study made by a student of one of 
the social organizations concerning displaced persons. Contrary to 
what has been said by one of the gentlemen who testified here earlier, 
we find that the change of employment was not at all as frequent as 
it appears. We find that people were eager to work in spite of the 
affidavits that were signed in Europe. Some of them, it is true, dic 
not remain in the jobs that were selected for them. However, they 
were quite willing to take a similar job where they were able to be 
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interviewed by the employer and they knew what the conditions were 
going to be, and that they were satisfied; but quite often you know, 
provisions for employment were made without talking it over with 
the person, rather having a dim idea of what he was going to do here. 
We also do not believe in slave labor. We believe that people « cannot 
be forced to stay for years in a given job once they are brought over 
here. They should have the same freedom of moving as other people. 

Also, if you don’t know the English language, an engineer—and 
that is a fact—will go to work in a factory as a laborer to support his 
family. However, his talents are wasted. He could do much more 
productive work if he had a chance to move as soon as he could have 
a refresher course or as soon as he learns English. And to attach 
them to a place and say “You have to stay there for 3 or 4 years,” 
that would be cruel. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have your organizations informed or in- 
terpreted to the public in your community in Buffalo what you have 
been doing, or what your experience has been pro and con? 

Mrs. Ponoripine. Of course we have been doing that all along since 
before the passage of the DP Act, we have been concerned with doing 
that. Of course under the Displaced Persons Act the reaction of the 
people to that very much may be their experience with one person, 
which colors their whole belief. We and different members of various 
organizations mentioned here, and many others who we weren’t able 
to get here, naturally do a great deal of interpreting all the time. At 
the time when the McCarran Act was passed we had ‘Monsignor Loftus. 
We had quite a group of isdteminiadiaiane brought together by him, 
who discussed that and who brought out views about the McCarran 
Act. 

The Cuatrman. If there was so much opposition by the public to 
this law, how do you account for the fact that the Congress passed 
it over the President’s veto ? 

Mrs. Ponorirne. I think our two Senators in the State of New 
York heard the expression of our views and were with us on that. I 
wonder whether the Congressmen and Senators of other States, if 
they actually knew something about the human-needs and human- 
interest stories, whether they wouldn't feel a little differently. Some- 
times they are rather removed from the actual human interest. 

I think this is a matter that has to be interpreted constantly. For 
one thing, the situation is changing but the human needs remains the 
thing. I think you can only really understand it if you present it on 
the basis of human needs. When you present the whole immigration 

olicy it is for a good long time, you don’t change the bill very often. 

Nevertheless, it never fails, the moment we pass the bill somebody gets 
concerned and we all start working toward changing things because 
we realize that an injustice has been ‘done. 

The CHarrMan. I again come back to the question, if there was such 
opposition to the bill as some witnesses have indicated, how was it 
passed over the President’s veto / 

Mrs. Ponoriwrine. I think the public really doesn’t quite understand 
really what the Immigration Act means. Senator McCarran certain- 
ly did, and he was very insistent on keeping it. But today when we 
try to feel at least that the place of birth is such an unjust thing to 
judge a person upon, just as an illustration, in comes a Greek per- 
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son and says “My brother has just died in Greece and I want to take 
his child here, he needs to come to America, he needs me.” We have 
to say that he probably will be long dead and buried before his time 
comes on the quota. 

Somebody says in England, “Do you think he can come?” And we 
say, “Oh certainly, he can.” Now that is unjust, the incident of birth 
in one country or another; a person who needs the care and bringing 
up by a close relative cannot come here, and somebody for whom 
maybe it doesn’t mean so much at all will be able to come. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Tricarichi. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES S. TRICARICHI, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION OF CLEVE- 
LAND 


Mr. Tricartcut. I am Charles S. Tricarichi, 3475 East One Hun- 
dred and Fortieth Street, Cleveland. I am here to represent the 
American Committee on Italian Migration and Judge Celebreese of 
the municipal court, who is the head of the committee but was unable 
to appear himself. 

The law, like anything else, the law is not for the artist or for 
the Pope; but the law is like Marshall once said: “The calling of the 
thinker.’ 

I am thinking, along the lines of an immigration law, it should be 
based on full, and with a great deal of, foresight relative to our times; 
and, like anything else, the elasticity of law should be able to meet 
the times and should change with the times, have the ability to; and 
that applies to any immigration law as well as to any other law in 
this country. Since our life at all times is like playing a game of 
bridge with destiny, we must govern ourselves in view of the picture 
of today. America has always been considered the leader of the 
world, and as a leader it sets a pattern for which the rest of the world 
follows. In one respect, in the position of immigration, America has 
failed its duty as a leader. By that, recalling back historically, our 
immigration laws prior to the McCarran Act were based on our 1924 
laws, I believe, and most of the South American countries, and some 
of the English possessions such as New Zealand and Australia, adopted 
a similar pattern in 1922 and 1923. 

Thinking along those lines, any law passed by America today will 
also be followed by people who have followed our conscientious think- 
ing previously. And right now we are faced with several problems in 
the world. We asa country cannot do as much for the world problem 
as countries like New Zealand or Canada or Venezuela, who can take 
a great deal of population, but we can set a pattern in this country 
for which other countries will follow suit. We can set a pattern 
not based on national groups or origin of birth; we can set a pattern 
based on need and necessity. That need and necessity must work 
two ways: It must work for the country receiving the immigrant 
and also the country giving the immigrants asylum. 

Today, in Europe, we are faced with overcrowded population in 
certain countries; specifically speaking, I would say Germany, Italy, 
and Greece. That overpopulation has caused us to pour millions and 
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millions of dollars in the Marshall plan, which is only a temporary 
solution to the problem i in Europe. It will never solve the problem; 

the problem hasn't been settled today, and it never will; but a reorienta- 
tion of population of these countries specifically could doa great deal 
to solve a world problem, and also save the American taxpaye er a good 
deal of money. 

It is true that the United States cannot take the greatest loads, but 
they can set the pattern, even if we adjust ourselves ‘to the world need 
on the basis of 150,000 immigration, that is a small number with rela- 
tion to the world problem. But that would set a pattern for coun- 
tries like Canada, New Zealand, Venezuela, who can take a larger 
population, and much larger population from the crowded countries 
of Europe. 

Today, 1 in this country, a country such as Italy could employ such 
workers in each skill, such as masonry, stonecutting, and needlework. 
There is a shortage in those special skills. 

As I said before, there has to be a need on both sides, the country 
giving and the country taking. I also say in all frankness there has 
been an abuse of immigration in the past few years; the country giv- 
ing has not given their best people. That problem could probably 
be cured by some sort of commission which would be established, and 
in which a prospective immigrant may be allotted the 3 month’s period 
in which to prove his skill. I mean I have heard stories—and I be- 
lieve they are true, and I blame both the Italian council and the 
American counterpart—as far as they ask for farmers and they get 
people who have no conception of farming, I believe that has ¢ reated 
a great deal of antagonism toward some of the people who we are 
receiving on the basis of needs, and that could be cured by some sort 
of commission which could be established in a country—lItaly, Ger- 
many, or whatever country—and they would have a period of 3 
months’ rehabilitation there in order to prove their skills, which we 
need. Some of the skills which we need in our society could help 
make a better America; over a period of years has made a better 
America. 

That is all I have to ss 

The CHarrman. W ned would you prove those skills 

Mr. Tricaricut. Well, along the lines I was thinking of setting up— 
say, if you wanted to get some immigrants from Italy I would have 
an American commission there in Italy, and have maybe a 3 months’ 
guaranty period by which these people could really prove their skills. 
I mean, we don’t want to get people who will be a burden upon our 
society but we would welcome people who could contribute like many 
others have, and I think that could be accomplished in that manner. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you advocate that training be given 
these people to fit them for job needs? 

Mr. Tricaricut. This wouldn’t be training; it would be a _— to 
segregate the people according to their claimed occupations. Recently 
I talked toa cea from Iowa, and he was telling me they asked for 


some farmers and they got —- of other trades which created an 


antagonistic feeling which coul 
their ability. 

Commissioner Fixvcane. Did it create antagonism on the part of 
the one who sponsored the people and brought them over ? 


be avoided by these camps, to prove 
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Mr. Tricaricut. Partially on their part, and partially by the people 
in whose community they come, which could be done away with. As 
far as the sprees of the other countries like Venezuela and New 
Zealand, if we set a pattern about a liberal immigration law, of course 
we wouldn’t take the greater part but a very small percentage, but 
by setting a liberal policy we would also set the pattern by which a 
great deal of the problem in Europe could be solved by the other 
countries, like New Zealand, Venezuela, and Brazil, following suit. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Wouldn’t this selective program you men- 
tioned be difficult to set up ? 

Mr. Tricaricut. The only reason I spoke of the selected program 
was to relieve some of the stigma that has been attached within the 
last couple of years to the policy of certain groups. I mean, with 
reference to its immigration policy, I think it has not been handled 
as properly as it could have been. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Is Margaret Fergusson here ? 


STATEMENT OF MARGARET FERGUSSON, DIRECTOR OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CLEVELAND 


Miss Frereusson. I am Margaret Fergusson, director of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Cleveland, 1620 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I would like to limit my presentation to the two ‘subjects; namely, 
quota laws and deportation. I wish to preface my remarks by saying 
that I believe in restrictive and selective immigration, but I believe 
the present quota law, however, is unfair. 

I believe it is unfair to base the quota on the 1920 census, and that 


a 1940 date would be better. 

I believe it is unfair for Ireland, with a population of approximately 
2,900,000, to have a quota of 17,800, and Greece, with a population of 
approximately 8,000,000, to have a quota of 310. 

I believe there should be some plan for the redistribution of unused 
quotas and the pooling of these to be issued to countries in need of 
them. 

To rewrite the law is a time-consuming thing; and, pending drastic 
revisions, I believe consideration should be given to emergency legis- 
lation which would admit larger numbers for a certain per ‘iod of time. 

There should be some correlation between our foreign policy and 
our immigration policy. If we encourage people to escape from behind 
the iron curtain, and if we encourage Italians to fight communism, we 
should have an immigration policy which is complementary to it and 
consistent with it. 

Under deportation, I believe the McCarran Act does not leave dis- 
cretionary power in deportation cases in the hands of the Immigration 
Service. Previously, the Service was given more power in hardship 
‘ases, and hardship was not defined as “exceptional or extremely un- 
usual hardship.” 

The question is not only whether it is “exceptional and extremely 
unusual,” which term is hard to define, but it should bear some rela- 
tionship to the severity of the offense. 

This is in no way a criticism of the Service, but the Service must 
be given certain discretionary power, which I believe they do not have 
under the new law. 
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These statements are based an the experiences of a social agency 
working in the field of immigration and, therefore, well aware of the 
strength and weakness of the new law. 

The CuatrmMan. What is the International Institute of Cleveland ? 

Miss Fercusson. We work very closely with the Inmigration Serv- 
ice in Cleveland. 

The CuatrmMan. Is it composed of a great many other organizations? 

Miss Fereusson. No; it is a separate organization. It is a branch 
of the YWCA. 

The CuarrMan. Does it work with these other agencies / 

Miss Fercusson. Yes. 

I believe the McCarran Act has many good points. I think the 
changes it has made in the field of naturalization have been excellent. 
I think many of the discriminations that existed before are not existent 
now. However, I think in the field of immigration more care should 
be given in the field of deportation. 

I would like to explain a little bit about my stand on restrictive and 
selective immigration, because I think that it is a little touchy with 
a great many people. I should also like to explain what I have said 
about a certain number of people coming into the country in addi- 
tion to a quota for a limited time. I believe that there are many people 
in Europe who did not qualify under the Displaced Persons Act who 
will never be able to come to this country under the quota laws, who 
should be permitted to come because of the relationship to people who 
have been admitted for permanent residence and the need for families 
to get together: and it is to that point that I believe a certain alloca- 
tion, not from the quota, but a certain allocation of people coming into 
he Unied Staes ouside of the quota is required to relieve a situation 
that, to my mind, needs relief. 

Now, so far as quotas are concerned, I have said I don’t believe they 
should be increased. I think a 154,000 quota for people in addition to 
our nonquotas at this time is large enough. I think the distribution is 
the unfair part. I think it is the fact that we have so many for Great 
Britain and so few for some of the other countries, all of whom have 
made good citizens and bad ones, and I think they deserve the same 
amount of consideration as people rather than nationals of another 
country. 

Commissioner Finucane. Do I understand, Miss Fergusson, that in 
order to unite families in the United States you would permit family 
members abroad to come here irrespective of quota limitations / 

Miss Fercusson. I would not have that done in countries where it is 
their home country particularly. I am thinking in terms of Italy, 
Austria, and Germany as being the displaced-person countries. I think 
there are still persons who at the time we had a displaced-person law 
did not qualify as displaced persons. The quotas are full. I am not 
thinking in terms of husbands and wives. I am thinking in terms of 
fathers and mothers of aliens who are second preference now when 
many of the quotas are filled. I am thinking of grandmothers and 
grandfathers, uncles and aunts, in some instances. 

Commissioner Finucane. Where the quota is oversubscribed would 
you admit those without regard to quota ¢ 


Miss Fereusson. Yes; particularly Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland. 
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The Cuatrman, What would you put in the nonquota category ? 

Miss Frrcusson. The same as we have it now. The husbands and 
wives and parents are first preference, are they not? 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Do I understand you would not add to the non- 
quota any except this group that you have just been explaining to 
Commissioner Finucane ? 

Miss Fercusson. That is true. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much, Miss Ferguson. 

Is Mr. Pascu in the hearing room? 


STATEMENT OF DANILA PASCU 


Mr. Pascu. I am Danila Paseu, 7011 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. I am connected with the Rumanian Baptist Church in Cleve- 
land and am an employee of the Cleveland Baptist Association. I 
worked among DP’s in Cleveland, and I was sent by the association 
to Europe in 1948 to organize a relief agency. 

I am appearing here in my individual capacity. 

The Cuamrman. The Commission will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Pascvu. I would like to present my views and our dissatisfac- 
tion with the new McCarran Act. Like some of the countries, those 
behind the iron curtain with such a small quota, I would like to say 
that we are trying to encourage the people to stay at home, and I am 
speaking about Rumania, where I came from in 1939, and about some 
of the people that I know over there. There are some with whom I 
came in contact since the war and after the war. We are encouraging 
them to fight communism rather than leave and come here with the 
law that puts them in a different category from other people who have 
the same duty. I am speaking of Rumania, Bulgaria, and so on. 
They have the struggle there. They will have to sacrifice their lives 
there. We want them to do that; but at the same time we tell them, 
“You will not be given consideration as are given other nationalities 
who are doing the same thing, maybe on a less scale.” And I think 
the quotas of those nationalities should be increased to give them hope 
that we are considering them and appreciating what they are doing. 
I want to say also that I am not satisfied about this provision of the 
McCarran Act that provides about losing of the citizenship. I be- 

came a citizen back in 1943, and I have two children that I brought 
here to America in 1941. One was 2 years of age and the ether was 
4 years of age. They are going to grow. ‘They are American citizens 
because I and my wife are citizens. They are naturalized citizens. 
Their life is going to be the American life here. 

I feel uneasy to think that my son is going to be uneasy all his life 
because there is a provision that causes a naturalized citizen at some 
time because of something might be deported. And suppose that 
Rumania is going to be Communist for the next 50 years. We don't 
know about that. And on top of the punishment he gets he has to go 
away from here; he has to go away from here and he has to face over 
there the guilt of his father who came here to America and has gone 
to Europe as an American citizen fighting communism. I just feel 
uneasy myself, and I feel uneasy about my children, and I know that 
this is the feeling of a great number of naturalized citizens—just 
uneasiness. I am in a different category than other citizens of the 
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United States. I am required to fulfill my obligations to make my 
sacrifices and do my best, and Iam happy to doit. Yet there is some- 
thing that my citizenship doesn’t bear the same weight like the citizen- 
ship of those who are born here. 

I would like also to speak about refugees since I met them in 1945. 
Since then I am in correspondence with many of them and I am help- 
ing them to settle down here in America. I am in touch with many 
nationality groups here in Cleveland. I place them in jobs and in 
homes and help them to adjust. I think that if an additional number 
of them are going to be permitted to a special law there would be a 
larger number of them trying to escape the Communists, too. I know 
that many of those who have escaped to the free countries have gone 
back to Rumania and they are doing it through underground channels. 
The news gets back to them that way. 

In 1948 I was there, and I met at least three young men who said, 
“Oh, well, we don’t go to America. We go back. We want to fight. 
All we came for here is to keep the hope in us. We will encourage 
others to come and try to escape if they can.” And I know about the 
die-hard ways some of those people had to escape. Now, I think we 
should give hope to those people that when they succeed to escape they 
are given some consideration here and help them to adjust and live in 
some country where they can enjoy freedom. Since America is re- 
garded as a sort of “kingdom of heaven on earth” for many of those 
countries, I think that more of those people should be allowed to come 
to America under the provision of a special law. 

I would like also to add that I met in Europe some people and I 
was trying to help some of them to come to this country, but I had 
difficulties. They have difficulties to come here, and I put a definite 
person before.you. I found him in Paris. He is the leader of the 
Rumanian—he was a great leader of the youth in Rumania. He is 
an honest man. Among the refugees, everybody told me that he is 
the best man we have here. Yet he is not allowed to come here because 
back in 1938 or 1939 as a young student he belonged to the Iron Guard. 
There was a price set on his head in Rumania. He was in hiding for 
3 years. He said he did not see the sun for many months. He was 
in hiding in our Premier’s home. And he wanted to know if there 
wasn’t anybody in America to take cases like his or similar cases into 
consideration in such a way that he should not be put in a certain class 
of people that says, “Did you ever belong to that group? If so, the 
doors are closed to you.” 

Now, he wrote me again and again asking if there wasn’t any com- 
mission or any agency here in any State to consider cases like his. 
[ would like to suggest the consideration of such persons too. 

Mr. Pascu. That is all I want to say. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. In regard to those people who are in these 
various predicaments you have described, could you give us some 
illustrations, some written statements on those cases ? 

Mr. Pascu. Yes. 

The CuHamman. Would you send them to us in Washington, and 
we would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Pascv. All right. 

The Cuamman. Is Mr. George Green here ? 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE GREEN, DIRECTOR OF THE CITIZENS’ 
BUREAU OF CLEVELAND 


Mr. Green. I am George Green, director of the Citizens’ Bureau 
of Cleveland, 701 Marshal Building, Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are a welfare agency under the Welfare Federation in Cleveland 
and we deal with foreign- born people. 

I should like to file a statement with the Commission on two phases 
of the present law; namely, that dealing with deportation and the 
other dealing with the quota and the method of assigning quotas. 
I also wanted to make a little comment in that statement relative 
to perhaps something this Commission might do by way of formu- 
lating approval of regulations to implement this new law. 

We might as well face up to the fact that on December 24 we are 
going to have to live with it, at least for a little while, and we had 
better see what we can do when we do have it. When we first had 
the DP Act I thought it wouldn't work. But we all got together and 
we were able to have some amendments passed and we did a lot of 
things we didn’t know we could do. We may be able to do a lot 
of things with this new act. 

In almest every page of this new act there is a reference to discre- 
tionary authority. ‘The Attorney General and the Secretary of State 
and even the Secretary of Labor are going to have these discretionary 
authorities and those rules and regulations are going to have a lot 
to do with the humaneness, at least, with which this law is going to 
operate. 

I would like to make a statement on those three things and submit 
them to the Commission. 

The CHarrmMan. We will be pleased to receive your statement. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Green is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF G ORGE GREEN, DIRECTOR OF THE CITIZENS’ BUREAU, CLEVELAND, 
Ono, BEFORE THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION, CLEVELAND, Onto, OCTOBER 6, 1952 


My name is George Green and I am director of the Citizens’ Bureau, a welfare 
ageney which provides services in the fields of immigration and naturalization 
for the foreign-born and others of the city of Clevaland. I am also a member 
of the Board of Directors of two national agencies interested in matters of 
immigration and naturalization legislation, namely, the American Federation 
of International Institutes, Inc., 11 West Forty-second Street, New York 36, N. Y., 
and the National Council of Citizenship and Naturalization, 1775 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Both of these agencies through their representatives sub- 
mitted statements to, and testified before, the joint hearings before the Sub- 
committees on the Judiciary, Eighty-second Congress, during March and April 
of 1951. 

Generally speaking my views on our future immigration policy coincide with 
those expressed in the various formal actions taken by both of these agencies 
on that subject. However, it is my independent judgment that the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act which becomes effective December 24, 1952, despite the 
many seemingly objectionable provisions it contains, represents a real step 
forward and that it would have been a tragic mistake to have scrapped the 
accomplishments of so many years of industrious work on the part of so many 
people in committees and at public hearings by a failure of Congress to over- 
ride the President’s veto. Let’s take the good while we can but with a firm 
resolve to attack and eliminate the evils one by cne as they become more glar- 
ingly apparent with the law’s administration. 

The original McCarran bill with its harsh and unworkable provisions was 
definitely objectionable. The legislation which was passed on June 17, 1952, is a 
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far cry from that bill. There are many desirable provisions in the new act which 
everyone recognizes. The President enumerates a number of them in his veto 
message. It is not perfect by any means. No immigration and naturalization 
law ever is. It is highly technical, complicated, and in some instances danger- 
ously ambiguous. Particularly many of its provisions dealing with the quota 
and deportation matters appear to me so impractical and unrealistic that early 
revision of them is inevitable. That the act may need amendments is recog- 
nized by the embodiment of significant provisions within it. It provides for the 
immediate appointment of a joint congressional committee to make a continu- 
ous study of (1) the administration of this act, and its effect on the national 
security, the economy, and the social welfare of the United States, and (2) such 
conditions within or without the United States which in the opinion of the com- 
mittee might have any bearings on the immigration and nationality policy of 
the United States. I understand that this committee has already been ap- 
pointed and is at work. 

soth the Commission and the committee are directed to study and make rec- 
ommendations regarding our future immigration and naturalization policies. 
Is not the President’s Commission duplicating what the joint congressional com- 
mittee is supposed to do, and may not the latter be in a much better position 
to bring a fresher point of view and present objectives more likely of legisla- 
tive attainment to the next Congress? The joint congressional committee is not 
a static organization. The complexion of its membership is subject to change 
after every election and should therefore be currently responsive to public 
opinion. I cannot see therefore wherein the Commission can accomplish any- 
thing of real value for the next Congress to work upon beyond a resubmission 
through the President of recommendations that have already been offered, heard, 
and found wanting so far as legislative achievement is concerned. 

The testimony being heard in Cleveland today is accumulative in nature to 
that previously offered at the joint hearings before the Committees on the Ju- 
diciary by the same type of agencies, individuals, and interests whose efforts for 
the enactment of a more humane and liberal law culminated in the introduction 
and the overwhelming defeat of an amendment in the nature of a substitute 
offered by Senator Lehman in the last Congress. Could not the President’s Com- 
mission in some ascertain the reasons which impelled over two-thirds of the 
Members of both Houses of Congress to pass the new legislation over the Presi- 
dent’s veto? It seems to me this knowledge is absolutely essential if we are to 
expect our Congress to work dispassionately for a new approach to a determina- 
tion of our future immigration policy. The Commission would need to set out 
upon an entirely different itinerary from the one it is now following in order to 
learn these facts. Ina large number of States both Senators regardless of party 
voted for this law and in them are many large cities which are not being visited 
by members of this Commission. 

We must face the fact that the Immigration and Nationality Act becomes effec- 
tive on December 24, 1952, whether we like it or not, and it is my feeling that by 
intelligent interpretation and the promulgation of a set of liberal and humani- 
tarian rules by those authorized to formulate them the law can be made to work 
for the time being at least to the benefit of all concerned. I believe that it is in 
this particular sphere of action that the President’s Commission can wield a 
tremendous influence and render a worth-while service. The rule-making au- 
thorities set up in the act as well as this Commission are creatures of the 
President’s own making. If the Attorney General, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Labor, and others come forward with a code of feasible regulations 
we can make a much better law out of the one that appears so objectionable to so 
many. There were many of us who vigorously opposed the recent Displaced 
Persons Act and felt that it could never function because of its rigid provisions 
as to housing, employment, and assurances. An intelligent and liberal-minded 
Displaced Persons Commission brought forth a set of regulations which did 
make it work and accomplished that which at the beginning seemed impossible. 
The President’s Commission by emulating the Displaced Persons Commission can 
contribute much to the shaping of our immigration policy of the future by insist- 
ing that the law now on the statute books is liberally and intelligently construed 
by the administrative authorities who are empowered with wide discretionary 
authority to prescribe the rules and regulations for its administration. 


Mr. Rosenrtewp. I should like permission to insert in the record at 
this point a telegram received from Mr. V. 8S. Platek, president of the 
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National Slovak Society of the United States of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The Cuatrman. You may do so. 

(The telegram is as follows :) 


STATEMENT SuspMITrep By V. S. PLATEK, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL SLOVAK 
SocreTy OF THE U. S. A. 


On behaif of its 40,000 members, the officers of the National Slovak Society 
of the United States of America support the President of the United States in his 
effort to make further study of the newly enacted immigration laws which we 
deem discriminatory and unjust. 


V.S. Puatek, President. 


Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, I also request permission to put 
into the record a statement received from James & Mylonas, repre- 
sentative of the supreme lodge, Order of Ahepa, Washington, D. C. 
The CHarrman. It will be received. 
(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT SupMITTED By JAMES C. MYLONAS, SUPREME LopGE, ORDER OF AMERI- 
CAN HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 


In the many years that I have spent in this community, I have watched with 
a great deal of pride the condition of my fellow countrymen whose national 
origins stem from the ancient country in the Aegian Sea. I have watched with 
a greater interest and pride the stalwart citizens of Greek origin who have 
become interwoven in our community. I see amongst them doctors, lawyers, 
dentists, successful businessmen, artists, and laborers in every walk of life. 

I turn with pride and find the relief rolls absent and lacking Greek names, 
nor are they found in other public institutions. Our churches are full and in- 
dicate the high spiritual standards. These statements indicate that the soil of 
this community has been a proper location for the development of Greeks to a 
high moral, physical, and economic standard. In their many businesses they 
are expanding. They cannot find adequate help and the pressure to try to bring 
their relatives and friends from teeming and overcrowded Greece is strong. 
They ask for orphan children, for companions, for servants, for spouses and 
have demonstrated two outstanding situations; first, the percentage need for 
increased immigrants; and second, to maintain them under healthful and 
flourishing and high standards. But, what are some of the obstacles that they 
must go through? 

First, it is necessary that a sponsor prepare various papers which will be sent 
to the American consulate in Greece; then the party in Greece must be notified 
to appear before the consulate and answer questions regarding the petition to 
enter the United States. Due to poor transportation and the consulate being 
located at a distant location, it may take more than 2 months before this can be 
accomplished. In many instances, numerous papers are prepared and much 
money expanded, only in the end to be rejected because of the strict laws of 
the United States. 

Second, it is also necessary for the sponsor and immigrant to be blood rela- 
tives and in many instances, it is very difficult or impossible to invite someone 
in great need to the United States for the purpose of becoming a useful citizen 
in this country because he does not have the qualified relative to invite him to 
the United States. 

Third, as far as orphans are concerned, it is a very expensive matter, for the 
party must go to Greece to obtain the orphan and adopt the orphan at the probate 
court in Greece and then give all the papers to the American consulate in Greece, 
who in turn send them to the United States and in many instances, it is rejected 
because of some discretionary power of an officer in that particular department. 

Here the American citizens of Greek origin read the history of their Greek 
people, how they fought with great success and unusual bravery the Italian and 
Nazi hordes, holding back the arrogant egotists until the might of our country 
could crush them. Here again Greece was called on to hold up the principle 
of democracy and suppress the insidious hand of the Red Communists’ poison. 
This is modern history showing the great sacrifices that helped maintain the 
principles of this country. 
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Now again the country of Greece is called upon as a sanctuary for the multi- 
tudes surrounding it fleeing from the cruel oppressive hand of the gluttonous 
Communist murderers, and Greece is filled with the people of the surrounding 
countries who have no homes and are dispossessed. Why then, should we not 
show our appreciation for the past, our concern for the depressed, by erasing 
some of the many obstructions toward opening arguments toward worthy resi- 
dents of Greece whom we are in a position to protect and whose financial condi- 
tion we will guarantee. Any assistance that this community can give will be 
assisting the path of this country in the ways of its founding fathers. Now this 
is all we ask. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES C. MYLONAS, 
Representative of the Supreme Lodge, 
Order of Ahepa, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. RosenrieLtp. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the Cleveland 
record remain open at this point for the insertion of statements sub- 
mitted by persons unable to appear as individuals or as representatives 
of organizations or who could not be scheduled due to insufficient 
time. 

The CuatrMan. That may be done. 

This concluded the hearings in Cleveland. The Commission will 
now be adjourned until it reconvenes in Detroit, Mich., at 9:30 a. m., 
October 7, 1952. 

(Whereupon at 4:55 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9:30 a. m., October 7, 1952, at Detroit, Mich.) 





STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE CLEVELAND AREA 


(Those submitted statements follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MRS. T. CHALLGREN AND FAMILY, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

OCTOBER 3, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFELD and Mr, Presipent: We do net wish to have the 
McCarran-Walter immigration law changed in any way. We have too many 
immigrants in these United States now; also we wish to have this so-called police 
action ended in Korea, so all our boys will be brought back home at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. T. CHALLGREN (and family), 
496 E. Homecrest Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY EDITH GRANT, 133 MERRIMAC STREET, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BuFrra.o, N. Y., October 5, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Sir: I for one do not want the McCarran-Walter immigration law 
changed in any way. 

It was passed by our elected Representatives in Congress, and that is good 
enough for me. ; 

We have too much immigration now; that is what is the matter with this 
country. 

Why not send some of these boys to Korea instead of our boys. I notice 
it’s most of our boys doing the fighting and dying beside paying the bills. 
Hands off the McCarran-Walter immigration law; it suits me. 

EpvitH GRANT, 
183 Merrimac Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY ARTHUR WALDMAN, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTOR, UNITED VOCATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA., AND MARCEL KOVARSKY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILANTHROPIES, 
Tue UNITED JEWISH FUND or PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 24, 1952. 
Mr. Harry ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, 1740 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. ROSENFIELD: I herewith transmit to you two statements on behalf 
of the Joint Committee on Service to New Immigrants which is sponsored by 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies and the United Jewish Fund of Pitts- 
burgh. The joint committee is responsible for coordinating the efforts of our 
fraternal and welfare agencies in serving the new American. 

As soon as I receive additional statements, I shall forward them to your 
office. 

Sincerely yours, 
MEYER SCHWARTZ, 
Secretary, Joint Committee on Service to New Immigrants. 
538 
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Report BY UNITED VOCATIONAL AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 931 PENN AVENUE, 
PITTsBURGH, Pa., RE iL MIGRES 


We have been asked to submit good reasons why more émigrés should be 
permitted to come to this city. We hereby submit 624 good reasons for bringing 
additional émigrés to Pittsburgh. During the 4-year period from 1948 through 
1951, 624 new Americans came to the United Vocational and Employment Service 
for help in seeking employment. We are more than a little proud to say now 
that all of the 624 are productive workers in this community, earning their own 
livelihood, supporting their families, buying goods, and contributing materially 
to the welfare of the community. 

Many of the newcomers have brought with them vital skills, craftsmanships, 
and know-how which have been utilized to the fullest extent by the industries 
wherein they are employed. Many have filled jobs in industries where critical 
labor shortages existed. Those who found employment in the mercantile field 
served to fill the gap which was created by others who left the field to work in 
critical industries. During the 4-year period they have added to the national 
economy the sum of $3,300,000, which figure is a conservative estimate of the 
sum of their earnings. 

Following is a partial list of a number of local firms who have satisfactorily 
absorbed the new Americans; C, G. Hussey Co., Pittsburgh Plated Products, 
Reliance Steel Co., Hyman Blum Co., Tracy Manufacturing Co., alley Mannu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh Crushed Steel, and Tyson Metal Manufacturing Co., 
who are all manufacturers or fabricators of copper, brass, aluminum, steel, 
or other metal products; also, Machine Products Co. and Tool Thrift who are tool 
makers. 

Many smaller concerns have likewise hired a number of émigrés, and the fact 
that all of them have continued to hire émigrés surely speaks for itself. It is 
also interesting to note that five émigrés have opened their own business and 
are now in a position to offer jobs to others in the community. 

This evidence bears witness to the fact that émigrés are productive, earnest, 
and conscientious members of the community; moreover, they force the con- 
clusion that more hewcomers would be a sound investment adding strength to 
the community as well as to the Nation. 

Submitted by— 

ARTHUR WALDMAN, 
Executive Director. 


JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILDREN’S SERVICE, 15 FERNANDO StrREET, PitTspurGH, PA. 


With the exception of a small minority who, because of extreme age or sickness, 
have been unable to work and become self-supporting, the DP’s have become 
absorbed into the economic life of Pittsburgh. The occupational distribution 
corresponds to that of the general population except for an overrepresentation in 
the unskilled field. Because they have been relatively so few in numbers, they 
have not caused any serious competition and they have not been conspicuous 
in any field. They have adapted themselves readily to American working condi- 
tions, bringing a willingness to perform any task. Only a small fraction of the 
total number of DP’s have required continued assistance, the great majority 
having been able soon to take care of themselves. Some of them have brought 
special skills which have contributed to the technical and cultural development 
of our community, 

The social adjustment of the DP’s involves learning the language, customs, 
and ways of the new country, establishing social relationships, participating in 
organized activities and, in general, becoming integrated into the life of the com- 
munity. It might be stated as a rule that the adjustment of the DP’s, as that of 
immigrants in general, has varied inversely with age. The children have adjusted 
most readily to life in the new environment and have soon become practically 
indistinguishable from the native children. They have learned English rapidly, 
have associated freely with other children, and have presented no special prob- 
lems. With older people, the situation has been different. They find it hard to 
make new friends, get used to new customs, and acquire a new language. However, 
the DP’s have made an extraordinary record in acquiring knowledge of English. 
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They attend night schools, special classes in citizenship, technical classes, etc. 
Some of the students are over 70 years of age. They make an effort to identify 
themselves completely with America. Further evidence in their desire to become 
Americans is seen in their acquisition of citizenship, their participation in the 
war effort, military service, ete. They exhibit an unusual desire to become natu- 
ralized. Many of them took out their first papers almost immediately after their 
arrival. They are tremendously impressed with the privileges of citizenship; 
they feel intense allegiance to this country and do not want to be known as DP’s 
or refugees but as “new Americans.” 
Submitted by— 
MARrceEL Kovarsky, 
Ezvecutive Director. 
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The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9: 30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 734, Federal Courthouse 
Building, Detroit, Mich., Hon. Philip B. Perlman (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Com- 
missioners: Msgr. John O’Grady, Messrs. Thomas G. Finucane, 
Adrian S. Fisher. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 
The Cuarrman. The Commission will come to order. 
Mr. Boris M. Joffe will be our first witness this morning. 


STATEMENT OF BORIS M. JOFFE, CHAIRMAN PRO TEMPORE OF THE 
MICHIGAN COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


Mr. Jorre. I am Boris M. Joffe, 803 Washington Boulevard Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. I am representing the Michigan Committee on 
Immigration, of which I am chairman pro tempore. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read on behalf of the 
committee. 

The Carman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Jorre. My name is Boris M. Joffe. I thank the Commission 
for inviting me to testify. I am here as chairman pro tem of the 
Michigan Committee on Immigration, a State-wide unincorporated 
body of religious, ethnic, labor, and civic organizations who are and 
have been concerned with the preservation of our American heritage 
and its translation into action in the field of immigration. 

The community spokesmen who will follow me will deal more spe- 
cifically than I shall here with the deficiencies, omissions, and danger- 
ous provisions of our immigration statutes as presently codified. I 
am here rather to present the broad aspects of the situation within 
which the testimony to follow may most appropriately be appreciated 
and considered. 

It would, therefore, be well to indicate the nature of the body for 
which I speak. The Michigan Committee on Immigration is a non- 
partisan, informal, coordinating body consisting of many organiza- 
tions and individuals in our community. Representatives from 
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nationality, religious, cultural, and fraternal groups, who are all 
interested in the contribution that immigrants have made and can 
make to the life of the United States, consult with each other on com- 
mon problems. In the course of its concern with these matters it has 
found it both necessary and desirable to become interested in the legal 
aspects of immigration to the United States and has, as a result, con- 
cerned itself with what, in our minds, should be the appropriate 
foundations for an American immigration policy, its appreciation 
by the American public which cannot be attained without the public’s 
education in the whole area of immigration. Our committee is con- 
tributing, and your Commission will contribute to this education, 
and therefore inevitably to the better, and less biased, understanding 
of the problem by the public. On the basis of such foundations, our 
committee has considered the equities and inequities of our present 
immigration system. 

Among the organizations which thus come together to discuss these 
issues are— 

. Detroit Archdiocesan Resettlement Committee 

. Society for the Relief of Germans From Prewar Poland 
3. Jewish Social Service Bureau 
4. American Hellenic Educational Progressive Association 

. Polish American Congress 

3. Jewish Community Council 

. Latvian Association in Detroit 
8. Detroit Council of Churches 
9. Columbian Federation of Michigan 
10. Resettlement Service 
11. Epirotic Society 
12. International Institute 
13. United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America 
14. American Aid Society 
15. Refugee Aid Association of Northern Greece 
16. Latvian Relief, Inc. 

17. Ukrainian Congress Committee 

18. Jewish Labor Committee 

19. Legal Aid Bureau 

20. United Ukrainian American Relief Committee 
21. Polish Aid Society—Harper Community House 
22. Pan-Macedonian Aid Association 

23. Polish Activities League 

24. American Committee on Italian Migration 

It is the fundamental position of the Michigan Committee on Imn- 
migration that the American point of view on immigration was ap- 
propriately voiced in 1864 by the platform of the Republican Party 
(then called the Union Party), which Abraham Lincoln helped to 
write, and which declared— 
foreign immigration which in the past has added so much to the wealth, re- 
sources, and increase of power to this Nation, the asylum of the oppressed of all 
nations—should be fostered and encouraged by a liberal and just policy.’ 

The question is what constitutes a liberal and a just policy? It 
seems to us that the policy that we would adopt with regard to im- 
migration should be based on os the same set of standards that 
we would use in considering whether or not any other procedure, law, 


or policy, of the United States was just and moral. Does the proposal 
fundamentally maintain the spirit of American democracy as ex- 


1The above quotation is from Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American 
Civilization, New York, the McMillan Co., 1933, vol. II, pp. 110-111. 
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ressed in our Declaration of Independence and Constitution? This 
is the test of whether or not a policy for America in any area, immigra- 
tion, naturalization, labor, taxation or any other phase of life is worthy 
of the name American. 

It is the interest of America that it should be able to draw from the 
talent, skills, ability, loyalty, and education of the best that the world 
has to offer among those who seek admittance to our shores. Such an 
assumption must mean inevitably that we wish to see the elimination of 
the national origins quota system. While some can and do differ as 
to the total number of immigrants who should be admitted annually 
to the United States, in principle there is no difference among us as 
to the proposition that the racist, false, and dangerous doctrine of the 
alleged superiority of particular national groupings as expressed in 
the present national origins quota system must be sholidhied. 

Similarly, we feel that native-born and naturalized citizens should 
be, as they have always been in the eyes of the United States Su- 
preme Court, subject to no distinctions. Our present legislation makes 
invidious distinctions between the naturalized and the native-born 
and introduces dangerous concepts into our system of justice. A more 
extended treatment of this problem will be presented in our legal brief. 

We of the Michigan Committee on Immigration feel that the immi- 
grant has helped to make the Nation, we not only feel it we know it, and 
the sources of our knowledge will be presented by others today. In 
addition, however, we are aware of the fact that the Nation has done 
a great deal to shape the immigrant. We do not feel in this our de- 
mocracy that there should exist a rigid, inflexible, deportation system 
which hangs as a vague threat over the head of every citizen as is 
presently the case in our immigration legislation. Certainly under 
conditions over which the immigrant has no control, such as possibly 
becoming a public charge in a depression—if it comes—comparable to 
that of the unlamented 1930’s, no legitimate immigrant should be 
penalized by the threat of deportation. It is our position that when 
to the best of our ability we have examined the prospective immi- 
grant and found him satisfactory as a prospective American from 
every possible angle—be it security, health, morals, etc—when we 
have admitted him to our country, and when we have permitted him 
to become naturalized, we should do nothing to reverse this procedure 
except in cases where clear fraud has been shown to exist. Not only 
is this theoretical point of view important, but in addition it must 
be emphasized that the American procedure of judicial review should 
be applied here as well as to the other aspects of our American way of 
life. Our present legislation makes no provision for judicial review 
of immigration and deportation procedures. 

With regard to the points which I have just made, many otherwise 
well-disposed citizens ene of course, raised objections on the grounds 
that while in theory these ideas are all right, nevertheless they are not 
sure that people of all ancestries are transformed into aad Ameri- 
cans. They suggest that theories need to be checked by facts. In 
this connection the report of President Hoover’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement is instructive (Crime and the Foreign-Born, National 
Committee on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report No. 10, 1931, 
p. 195). That report states that “in proportion to their numbers, the 
foreign-born commit considerably fewer crimes than the native-born.” 
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If we are also concerned with the charge that our new immigrants 
may be illiterate, it is relevant to note that the most literate group 
in our population is not the native-born whites of native-born parents 
but the native-born whites of foreign or mixed parentage. We cannot 
measure Americanism by zeal for education, or literacy, or other qual- 
ities. Americanism is the spirit behind the welcome that America has 
traditionally extended to all races, religions, and nationalities. It is 
the spirit of George Washington who called upon all Americans 
“humbly and fervently to besiege the kind Author of these bless- 
ings * * * to render this country more and more a safe and pro- 
pitious asylum for the unfortunate of other countries.” 

Certainly the more than 100 years of immigration to the United 
States from our American Revolution until the first of the quota laws 
was passed in 1921 has demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that America became great precisely because of the contributions of 
people of all ethnic and religious and racial groups. To argue, as our 
quota system does, that one people is 30 times as valuable as another 
people is to perpetuate into law a dogma worthy of the Hitlerite 
forces against which America struggled in the greatest war of our his- 
tory, and emerged victorious. 

With regard to the details of our Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Public Law 414, sometimes called the McCarran-Walter Act, our 
legal adviser will render a more extended testimony upon the specific 
deficiencies of that law. I should like only at this time to point out 
that with reference to the basic assumptions I have already discussed 
above, the quota system as embodied in that law, the McCarran Act 
actually discriminates against Orientals in the racist sense and does 


not eliminate discrimination, as it professes to do. Its provisions 
on the “Asia-Pacific triangle” which requires that if there is any immi- 
grant, regardless of the country of his birth, of whose parents one was 
born in a country which was Asiatic to which it assigns a grotesquely 
hypocritical quota of 100, or in a country for which there is no quota, 
then such an immigrant is assigned to this “generous” quota for the 


“Asia-Pacific triangle.” Is this the way to capture and secure loyalties 


and imagination of people of Asia to our side, or is this the way of 
furnishing to our adversaries additional arguments against us? For 
the first time there is discrimination against would-be immigrants 
from Jamaica, Trinidad, and other parts of the West Indies, most 
of whom are Negroes, by the fixing of an annual quota of a hundred 
for any colonies regardless of the extent to which the quota of the 
mother country is not utilized, and it is another example of the dis- 
criminatory legislation in the McCarran Act. If we were to have 
accepted the McCarran Act’s point of view on quotas—which, we do 
not, and which we believe to be unalterably un-American—at least 
the present legislation should have used 1950 as a base for the quotas 
rather than taking the figures of 32 years ago which do not reflect 
the present composition of our population. 

The McCarran Act does more. As I indicated above, it makes 
arbitrary bases for deportation and in some instances eliminates the 
statute of limitations, thus putting threats and a shadow over the 
life of any would-be American. Judicial review in this situation is 
no more difficult to establish than in many other areas. In effect, what 
the McCarran Act has done is that in addition to limiting by quota, 
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it has also limited within quotas according to specific categories as 
was indicated in the veto message of the President. We have, in effect, 
adopted the theory of protecting ourselves against aliens. The way 
this law seeks to achieve such protection is fantastic. This alleged 
protection is against the countries of eastern Europe which have fallen 
under the iron curtain, and from which men and women have escaped 
at the risk of their lives, after personal experience with communism, 
and they are precisely the countries which we are choking off in this 
new anti-immigration system. We make it impossible for those men 
of worth to democracy, who are opponents of Soviet totalitarianism 
and who have risked their lives ; against it, to come to the United States. 
Such restrictions on immigration, in addition to being un-American 
in terms of the basic ideas which should govern our immigration laws 
as stated above, are also dangerous to our national security. 

The question has also been raised as to whether or not special emer- 
gency legislation is required for the present world scene which has 
as some of its more tragic aspects the presence in various countries 
of refugees, expellees, iron-curtain escapees, and surplus populations in 

various countries of Europe. It is here that there are many differences 
of opinion as to what ought to be done. We are of the opinion that 
the problem of refugees ¢ and surplus populations is a continuing emer- 
gency which will harass both America and the free world for: many 
years. Some of us are convinced that this problem should not be 
approached merely on the basis of piecemeal emergency legislation. 
We believe that the situation requires an overhauling and libereliza- 
tion of our basic law as previously suggested, thus permitting the 
immigration of a larger number of worthy immigrants to America. 
Over and above the changes thus suggested there may be the necessity 
for flexibility in revising from time to time the total numbers to be 
admitted for special emergency periods so that situations such as the 
present one of refugees from behind the iron curtain may be taken 
are of. 

One more point ought to be made. In 1946 Congress passed an 
act known as the Administrative Procedures Act. This act was de- 
signed to curb the threat of bureaucracy by making Federal bureaus 
more responsive to the people they were supposed to serve. The act 
required that officials before issuing decisions should give the people 
to be affected by them an opportunity to be heard, and to give fair 
hearing to all interested parties before making such decisions, as well 
as authorizing judicial review to check on just executive action. ‘The 
authors of that bill were strangely enough the authors of our present 
Omnibus Immigration Act. Tt is curious because the bill of 1946 
which was supposed to apply to all Government bureaus was specifi- 
cally denied applicability by these very authors in the present 1mmi- 
gration legislation which bears their names. 

It is important at this time to indicate that our attitude with regard 
to our immigration laws is not solely one which deals with the rights 
and obligations that we have to immigrants or that they have to us. 
We are concerned as American citizens with the need of the United 
States. We therefore have examined the present statutes relating to 
immigration and naturalization from the viewpoint of how they 
would affect our foreign policy, our domestic economy, our fight 
against the totalitarian menace of communism, and, as I have outlined 
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above how they are related to our basic laws and values. All of these 
things are indivisible. 

Certainly our foreign relationships have been greatly damaged by 
the type of legislation which we maintain in this country in the field 
of immigration. We have in effect made it impossible for those who 
could best work with us in establishing the free world on a secure basis 
to work with us because they feel that we consider them—this time 
by law—second-class people, that we believe they are unfitted for the 
benefits of our democracy. Is it any wonder then that as a result of 
domestic legislation the foreign-policy position of America becomes 
less tenable ¢ 

With regard to our domestic economy we know. that grave man- 
power shortages have plagued us in the past and will plague us in the 
future, not only the shortages of manpower to serve our vast machine 
economy, but shortages of scientific manpower as well. Where would 
the United States have been today if with regard to immigration we 
had had a McCarran Act which would not have permitted entry to 
persons like Prof. Enrico Fermi or Prof. Albert Einstein or others 
instrumental in the development of atomic energy, persons who came 
to America in time to help this country stave off the threat of the Nazi 
totalitarian menace. There is no basis upon which scientific genius 
can be assumed to reside in the borders of only one or a limited number 
of countries. Any legal procedure which renders it impossible for the 
United States to take advantage of the most desirable qualities of men 
and women from all over the world who wish to contribute their 
talents to the building of America is a dangerous policy. Ht is one that 
may in time lead to fatal weakness on the part of the United States. 

We have seen in America that the fight against communism has 
been immeasurably aided by the activities of those who have had first- 
hand experience, through persecution long experienced, with the Red 
menace. If we are sincere in wishing to combat totalitarian commu- 
nism, it would, of course, be to our great advantage to make use of the 
unquestioned aid that such persons can give us. We are handicapped 
from receiving such aid by our legislation on immigration which cee 
it impossible for such persons to come to the United States. For 
example, if an individual behind the iron curtain attempts to slow 
down, to revolt passively or otherwise against his Communist masters, 
and as a result is sentenced by the political kangaroo courts of the 
Kremlin to a term in prison, and then later escapes to a part of the 
world from which he can make application to be admitted to the 
United States, the very facts of his anticommunism preclude his being 
admitted to the United States because under Public Law 414 he has 
been convicted of a crime in his native country. Consider the mon- 
strosity of legislation which would leave to the determination of Com- 
munist Hungary whether or not Cardinal Mindzenty should be allowed 
to emigrate to the United States—since the present masters of Hun- 
gary accused him not of a political offense—and you get some idea of 
the travesty on justice and Americanism that such a law provides. 

These points of view then which I have expressed to you are in no 
sense to be considered as specific inclusive statements of position on 
the part of the Michigan Committee on Immigration, but rather as a 
broad overview of the subject and an outline which will be filled in by 
others present who will deal quite specifically with various’ aspects 
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of the subjects that I have only briefly touched upon, or omitted al- 
together for reasons of time. 


May I again thank the Commission for an opportunity to be heard, 
and to express a fervent hope that your deliberations will serve to 
advise the public and the Congress of the need to repeal the present 
unwarranted immigration law with its impractical, un-American and 
unscientific “national origins quota,” dangerous to the best interests 
of the United States. We also hope, no less fervently that your 
recommendations will result in adoption of a fair, sensible, practical, 
and moral immigration law consonant with the ideas of Washington 
and Lincoln, as quoted previously in this testimony. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jorre. That completes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

I would ask your permission to read to the Commission at the 
request of Senator Blair Moody this statement which he in person 
could not deliver this morning. Senator Moody was very anxious to 
be here, but a previous engagement in Saginaw prevented it. 

The CuHatrman. We will be glad to hear the Senator’s statement. 


(The statement of Senator Blair Moody, read by Mr. Boris Joffe 
is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE HoNnoRABLE BLAtR Moopy, A SENATOR IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the opportunity to place a statement in the 
record of your hearings in opposition to Public Law 414, the iniquitous McCarran 
immigration bill. 

This law passed over the veto of President Truman placed in the hands of the 
Kremlin a weapon of propaganda which will seriously damage our position. 
The Congress in taking this action served notice on thousands of people in Poland, 
Hungary, Greece, the Baltic States, and many others which have contributed to 
make America great and give her the position of leadership in this world that 
the majority in our Congress did not understand nor sympathize with the noble 
and couragous fight which they have lead against Commnuist oppression. This 
action also showed a lack of understanding of the spiritual and emotional aspects 
of the immigration question and shattered confidence in our leadership. 

This bill failed completely to write a decent codification of the immigration 
laws of the United States. It set up new grounds to deport persons admitted to 
the United States. It established new grounds for excluding people from the 
United States. It increased the ways by which people can lose their citizenship 
and their right to citizenship. 

Further, this bill leaves the quotas of many countries, which were outmoded 
more than 30 years ago because of the rigid attachment to statistics, heavily 
mortgaged, in some cases for more than a century. 

For example, the Polish quotas are mortgaged until 1999; the Yugoslav quotas 
until 2001; the Lithuanian until 2087; the Latvian until 2274; the Estonian 
until 2146, and on and on. Is there any reason why Congress by a cruel, heartless, 
and inequitable law should destroy the hopes of millions of men, by keeping 
American families from uniting with their loved ones across the sea? 

I fought hard on the Senate floor against this “nefarious” immigration bill, I 
voted against it. Together with Senators Lehman, Humphrey, and Douglas, 
I went to the White House to urge its veto by the President. I then fought to 
sustain the veto. This bill which was termed “harsh * * *  discrimina- 
tory * * * wndemocratic.” by Senators Pastore, Lehman, Humphrey, and 
Douglas was passed over the President’s veto by a margin of two votes in the 
Senate. ; 

When Congress convenes in January of 1953 I shall fight equally hard to 
remove the injustices of this act which fixed into law the un-American concept 
of second-class citizenship. 

The quota system drawn up for this bill used the census figure of 1920 to 
perpetuate the inequities of three decades ago and to continue the discrimination 
against peoples of southern and eastern Europe. This intentionally favors the 
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peoples from northern and western Europe over the peoples of southern and 
eastern Europe. 


Because the Congress passed a bill full of hatreds, fears, and prejudices that 
have no proper place in American legislation or life, well over half of our pres- 
ent quotas go unused. At the same time, fugitives from Communist terror, 
aged parents, grandparents and other loved ones of some of our finest American 
citizens, wait in vain for the chance to come to freedom and reunion. But 
because of this law it will be generations before anyone from their country can 
obtain admission to America. What good is a quota number after death? 

This law constitutes a slur and an insult to the people of ethnic origin and 
contains dangerous implications which cannot be allowed to stand. I, together 
with the members of the Senate and House who are champions of the people 
and right thinking will devote our strongest efforts to obtain a just and equitable 
revision of our immigration rules during the Eighty-third Congress. 


The Cuarrman. Is David I. Rosin here? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID I. ROSIN, REPRESENTING THE MICHIGAN 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


Mr. Rosin. I am David I. Rosin, 428 Penobscot Building, Detroit, 
Mich. I am here on behalf of the Michigan Committee on Immigra- 
tion, to discuss some of the technical and legal aspects of the new 
immigration law. 

I have a prepared statement which goes into the matter in detail, 
which I should like to submit, and, with the permission of the Com- 


mission, I should like to summarize briefly the contents of the state- 
ment. 


The CuHarrmMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Rosty. First, in order to discuss the general immigration 
philosophy and the possibility of changing the legislation that now 
exists, it must be necessary to analyze the acts we have. Now, I do 
not intend to discuss the policy giving rise to the present legislation 
or the social or economic factors. What I want to do is to try to point 
out some difficulties that exists in the attempts which may be made 
to enforce the present legislation, to administer it and some of the 
inconsistencies that occur. 

One of the inconsistencies, I think, is in the national origins quota 
system that is perpetuated in the act. As I understand it, the purpose 
of the McCarran law was twofold. First, to eliminate some racial 
and ethnic barriers to citizenship and primarily as appears by the 
national quota preference system that is set up in the statute to give 
to this country the privilege of obtaining first the people who may 
be most useful to the economy of the United States. Now, if we are 
going to take the first principle, to remove the racial and ethnic bar- 
riers, then, of course, the national origins quota would be inconsistent 
with that. But even more fundamental, if the purpose is to allow us 
to have in this country first those people who are most valuable be- 
cause of talents and education, then by eliminating the number of 
such people who may come from any particular national origin we 
are immediately defeating the purpose. 

I can imagine a situation, for instance, of the need for sheepherders 
in this country. If our need is so great that more than 50 percent of 
the Spanish quota, where the sheepherders for this country most 
numerously come from, is exhausted we are out of luck for sheep 
herders. Consequently, the national origins program is inconsistent 
with the first preference given within the statute. 
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There are many other sections of the law which seem to be difficult 
because of administration of the law, because of powers vested in 
different branches of the Government and different individuals within 
those branches. For instance, in the matter of preferences, under the 
law a procedure is set up in the statute for approval of petitions for 
preference by the Attorney General. Once he has approved that 
petition he notifies the Secretary of State, who notifies in turn the 
appropriate American consul. Now after the Attorney General him- 
self or some officer designated by him approves that petition after 
investigation and after it is assumed there has been a reasonable 
amount of scrutiny, the law then says that if a consular officer, not a 
consul but any consular officer, decides that he should not give a visa 
because the applicant he has not established to the satisfaction of the 
consular officer, or even if he gets a visa the applicant does not satisfy 
to the satisfaction of the immigration officer, not the Attorney General 
but some local officer in the Department of Justice, that he is entitled 
to preference or nonquota status, then he does not get admitted. In 
the case of satisfying an immigration officer there will be a method of 
appeal in some way in some cases, but if the consular officer is not 
ee there is no provision for an appeal to a nation-wide interpre- 
tive body. 

It mania that the inconsistence and experience and burden of au- 
thorizing the Attorney General in the first instance of approving 
applicants and then having his approval subject to a complete change 
and a revocation, in effect, by a person who is not responsible either 
to the Attorney General or even to the Secretary of State who himself 
has no power to do that, would seem to be an inconsistency not intended 
or not practical in the administration of the law. 

Commbianonet Finucane. What change would you suggest on this 

roint ¢ 

Mr. Rostn. This is my personal opinion, of course. I think there 
should be two things: (1) that if the Attorney General has approved a 
petition, that approval should stand until the Justice Department 
itself questions it. There is a procedure in the deportation provisions 
of the law now under the McCarran statute whereby any improperly 
obtained visa may be investigated even after entry, and a person may 
be deported for being party to the improper obtaining of a visa and 
he would have an unlawful entry. 

Commissioner Finucane. But the Attorney General doesn’t go into 
all phases of admissibility of the applicant, only the limited area of 
relationship and citizenship of a petition. 

Mr. Rosty. I appreciate that. 

Commissioner Finucane. In your judgment should the whole mat- 
ter be handled by the Consulate? 

Mr. Rostn. I think it might be more expeditious and more practical 
as long as there is Nation-wide enforcement. I would feel there 
should be an appeal from rejection or denial by the consul to an 
agency within this country, and the possibility of judicial review of 
the agencies possibly of improper action. That would have the same 
safeguard. We would have a direct dealing with the visa officer and 
it would save the Government some expense and confusion. I believe 
that may be more practical. 
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Commissioner O’Grapy. As a practical matter, and from the point 
of view of American industry, how do you think a quota system of 
immigration based on preferences for skilled workers, will function ¢ 

Mr. Rostn. My personal feeling is that it is going to be a difficult 
to administer and the probability is that it will not work effectively. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think it might slow up immigra- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rostn. I think it will definitely slow it up because it is one of 
the elements of proof that is extremely difficult to ascertain, and it 
may be long before standards are sufficiently well established so that 
petitions can be expeditiously handled as to the need for a particular 
individual or group of individuals in this country. ‘There are many 
industries and businesses where the need may be only temporary, 
where the Government may not feel there is sufficiently a continuing 
need for a group to be allowed to come in, and would only allow indi- 
vidual cases in cases of special urgency. 

The investigation that takes place today under the contract labor 
waiver provisions of the law for skilled labor is an extremely cumber- 
some process and takes sometimes many months. This new process 
will take, I believe, even longer. 

Now, we have in the statute also the problem of what to do to deter- 
mine whether a person is admissible in the first place. The statute 
says, among other things, if a consular officer feels that a person may 
at any time become a public charge during his residency in the United 
States he may be denied a visa. “If in the opinion of the consular 
officer”—that is the thing. 

Now, speaking from a purely legislative standpoint, this creates the 
possibility that a consular officer might say to a man, “I expect 20 years 
from now you may contract tuberculosis and have to go to a hospital, 
consequently I don’t want to give you a visa as you just may become 
a public charge.” That may not occur, but the fact that that possi- 
bility exists in this kind of legislation presents the opportunity for 
inequities and unfairness to persons and groups which should have 
been eliminated in an extensive codification of the law. It seems to 
me that a more objective standard should have been injected into the 
Jaw so that even the consular officer himself would know the extent of 
the law. There is the fact of no individual appeal prevalent. 

We also have in the new statute a perpetuation of a combination of 
prosecution and judicial officers in the same person. You gentlemen 
are probably familiar with the fact that in 1946 when the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act was enacted it was felt that various agencies 
had abused or had the opportunity at least to abuse this combination 
of being both the prosecutor and the judge, and that the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that in deportation proceedings the 
act should apply also, and then Congress decided it should not apply. 

It would seem that the possibilities of abuse which existed in 1946 
are no less imminent now; the difficulty on the part of the adminis- 
trative officer himself to separate his personality to rule op his own 
questions. For instance, when an objection is raised there 1s a prac- 
tical difficulty which makes it extremely hard for the individual to 
act as fairly as he would like to. And it seems to me that the statute 
should have provided for a separation of these two functions even 
within the agency itself. 
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Now, of course, we have in the statute many changes and limitations 
on the rights of residents in this country. In order to avoid the politi- 
cal or social aspects of it I would like to limit myself to the two points: 
(1) I believe there are standards in the statute allowing for deporta- 
tion of individuals, which are contrary to our basic historical concepts 
of justice. We also felt in this country that a person took the chances 
on the consequences of his actions. But we also took the position that 
he should have known at the time the act occurred what the conse- 
quences would be. Now, we say in this statute that persons who may 
have been in that class 5 or 10 or 15 years ago, that they may now be 
told that what they did then, which did not affect their status, now 
affects their status and subjects them to exile. 

We also have in the statute provisions for the deportations which 
are retroactive, I think in the worst sense, from the legalistic and 
legal point of view. There is a provision in the statute, section 221 
(i), where if the consul or Secretary of State wants to revoke a visa 
ence issued, he can do it without any hearing or without an oppor- 
tunity for a man to testify himself. 

Now, carrying this out to its logical conclusion, if a man gets a visa 
and comes to the United States, having fulfilled his legal obligations, 
the Secretary of State or a consular officer could say, “I have changed 
my mind, I am revoking the visa given because the statute says that 
that revocation can come at any time.” So a man finds himself here 


without the opportunity to develop himself, without even knowing the 
reason for revocation, and again legislation which gives the oppor- 
tunity to administrative officials to make their own law for a particu- 
lar case without a study, without an appeal, without an opportunity 
to develop one’s self, I believe is not the kind of law we should have as 


a codification or an immigration code, after 35 years of administering 
a former code. We should be in a position at this time to preserve 
those rights, to streamline the operation, without prejudice to the 
individuals involved. 

We also have a naturalization section of the act which again com- 
plicates the picture on naturalization which was originally codified in 
1907, and revised in 1924 and changed in 1940, and again changed. 
Rights which a man may have on December 22 he may not have on 
December 24 of this year, because he may not have been able to come 
here fast enough to preserve those rights. Although under the old 
law he may continue for some time to have them. The opportunity to 
come to this country to assert a claim of citizenship is limited by the 
new statute. The opportunity to appeal a consul’s denial of a pass- 
port to a person who may be an American citizen is limited to those 
who have lived here previously or who are under 16 at the time of the 
application. 

It seems that is somewhat unjust and harsh denial to the right to 
appeal. I think that summarizes, I hope in a shorter time, than the 
prepared statement would have taken to read. 

I suggest to this Commission that these and other matters be com- 
pletely investigated from the viewpoint of the committee of the Gov- 
ernment with fairness to the individual and possibly a new structure 
ie Sicily be submitted to Congress for consideration. 

The Cuarmrman. Thank you very much. Your prepared statement 
will be inserted in the record. 
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Mr. Rostn. Thank you again for the opportunity of being here. 
(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. David I. Rosin on behalf 
of the Michigan Committee on Immigration is as follows :) 


On behalf of the Michigan Committee on Immigration interested not only in 
the problems of the foreign born but also in the social and cultural development 
of the United States, I have been asked to present what I believe are significant 
technical and legal problems arising from an analysis of the act. I do not intend 
nor desire to discuss the propriety of the philosophy behind the legislation, the 
policy giving rise to its enactment, nor the social, economic, or political principles 
which may be involved. 

It appears to have been intended in the original legislation that racial and 
ethnic barriers to the acquisition of citizenship in this country would be removed. 
It would then follow that in order for such barriers to be removed as to citizen- 
ship, there would be a broadening of the base upon which would be determined 
the eligibility of individuals to enter the United States and apply for citizenship. 
This appears to be contradicted by the perpetuation of the quota system based 
on national origins established in the 1924 Immigration Act. Further, the new 
system of priority and preference apparently aimed at the economic and cultural 
usefulness of individuals to the United States defeats its own purpose since it is 
modified and qualified by national origin quotas. In other words, where a pro- 
spective immigrant may have the most desirable skills and qualities and be vitally 
necessary to the economic or cultural interests of the United States and yet be 
not able to enter the United States because of the accident of an oversubscribed 
quota for the country of his birth or national origin, this country cannot use his 
talents. Consequently, as the principal behind the new quota system, as estab- 
lished in the act, is to foster priorities of immigration upon the needs of this 
country, then it would seem inconsistent to make national origin or country of 
birth a factor in determining the value of an individual as a resident of the 
United States. 

It cannot be argued successfully that a person who qualifies for a first pref- 
erence under section 208 (a) (1) is less desirable as an immigrant if otherwise 
qualified for admission under the immigration laws merely because of his birth 
or national origin as defined in the act. 

In the administration of many other sections of the act, there can be confusion, 
arbitrary action, and administrative difficulty which not only will give rise to a 
substantial quantity of litigation before many of the issues are settled, but will 
also make for serious difficulty in many cases where a party claiming to be 
aggrieved by an administrative ruling may, because of the unavailability of courts 
for the enforcement of rights, be precluded from asserting them. Examples of 
this type of situation appear in sections 208, 204, and 205 of the act. 

Section 203 establishes that the Attorney General of the United States shall 
approve the status as to priorities. This procedure to obtain such approval is 
set out in section 204. Section 206 authorizes the Attorney General to revoke 
his approval in cases which subsequently are found to have been mistaken. Yet. 
section 203 (e) requires the individual who has already been the subject of such 
approval through a Cabinet officer of the United States who has been entrusted 
by a statute to make such a decision to establish “to the satisfaction of the 
consular officer,” when he applies for a visa, and “to the immigration officers,” 
when he applies for entry that as a nonquota immigrant or a preference quota 
immigrant he is entitled to the status already investigated and approved. Not 
only is this a cumbersome and expensive procedure from the standpoint of the 
administration of laws by our Government, but also raises serious difficulties on 
the part of a prospective immigrant who is entitled to a preferred or nonquota 
status but to whom one of hundreds of subordinate consular officers or one of 
thousands of immigrant inspectors may capriciously and arbitrarily decide to 
preclude from the opportunity of accepting the approval already granted after 
scrutiny and investigation by the head of the Department of Justice of the United 
States. 

The act provides numerous safeguards against the possibility of fraud, par- 
ticularly in section 206 with relation to petitions for preferred or nonquota status 
and the other sections which refer to deportation for those who have improperly 
been admitted to the United States, 

Where the Attorney General may have made an error in deciding the approval 
of a petition, the petitioner would have the right to obtain judicial review on the 
merits of the case. On the other hand, if a subordinate consular official who 
through whim or caprice denies the validity of a claim already established with 
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the Attorney General, the aggrieved party would have no judicial or other recourse 
for a determination as to his rights. It is not believed that our system of justice 
has historically been based upon administrative and clerical caprice. 

This departure could lead to other types of cases involving rights of individuals 
to obtain a uniform policy decision in individual matters to legislative denial of 
the historically secure recourse to higher tribunals where administrative officials 
have abused or usurped power. 

It is recognized that the courts have held that an alien who has never resided 
in this country cannot seek judicial review of a denial of a claimed right, but 
where the statute provides for approval by the head of one branch of the Govern- 
ment, it does not seem to follow that it should also provide for a reversal of the 
approval by a lower echelon official in another branch of the Government without 
recourse to some tribunal of national scope to determine the propriety of the 
action of the subordinate official. This is especially true in the legislation under 
discussion because the act expressly provides for the Attorney General to give 
notice to the Secretary of State of his decision granting preference or nonquota 
status and does not suggest to the Secretary of State that he has any power to 
ehange the ruling. If the Secretary of State has no such power, it is manifestly 
unfair to allow a minor official who, by the mere accident of his taking a particular 
case in the area in which a particular individual may happen to reside, to warp 
or subvert the decision which his own top superior cannot change or revoke. 

This discussion is not intended to suggest that fraud or impropriety should go 
undetected or unpunished. The law specifically provides for such situations. 
We do not intend to suggest that the caprice of an individual consular officer 
would be based upon improper motives, but we know that individual differences 
in background, philosophy, and approach to the problems of individuals leads to 
differences in decisions among such individuals and conclude that the only fair 
basis for the administration of policy must be by the determination of policy 
through the appropriate superior administrative or judicial agencies in our 
country so that the policy will be uniform and the administration of it will be 
equitable. The necessity for administrative standards and the absence of such 
standards is evident in other sections of the statute. 

Section 212 (a) (10) precludes immigration by persons who may have been 
convieted for two or more offenses, not involving moral turpitude, for which the 
aggregate sentences for confinement actually imposed were 5 years or more. It is 
known that in many foreign countries the standards of justice differ greatly from 
those of our country. Not only do these standards differ as to what a crime is, 
but they also differ as to procedure in protecting the rights of persons accused of 
criminal acts, and they differ as to the punishment meted out for such acts upon 
conviction. Therefore, what may be a petty and insignificant offense in the United 
States or some other common-law country, may be in other countries a felony 
with punishment as high as 10 years. This is a departure from the former law 
which specifically provided that an alien was inadmissible for criminal acts only 
where the crime involved moral turpitude. In the 35 years of administration of 
the former law, the courts have established a structure of definitions by which an 
administrative officer could quite readily determine whether a particular crime 
fell into such a classification. The courts in construing moral turpitude have 
considered whether the acts complained of in a foreign country were cognizable 
as a crime in the United States and apply the standards of decency and justice 
that we in our traditions have developed with pride in its fairness and respect for 
the rights of both society and the individual. 

Section 212 (a) (15) points up the difficulty of administration of an immi- 
gration procedure where the agencies determining admissibility of individuals 
are far-flung and the agents are numerous. This section provides that any 
prospective immigrant who “in the opinion of the consular officer” or later at 
the time of admission “in the opinion of the Attorney General” is likely to be- 
come a public charge at any time is not admissible to the United States. Not 
only are no standards set up for the determination of this issue, but an indi- 
vidual consular officer, who may not even be a consul, may make decisions based 
upon his own feelings, and it allows for interpretations as broad as to say that 
a person who might contract poliomyelitis or tuberculosis at any time in his 
life after entry and who goes to a publie facility which will not charge for 
treatment of such diseases, as is the case in Michigan, that such person could be 
denied admission. This allows an individual officer to preclude anyone from 
admission to the United States on a ground which is vacuous and obviously not 
in conformity with what the policy of the law was announced to be. 
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The inconsistencies and uncertainties that will arise because of differences 
among consular officers, and consular officers within offices, could very well create 
chaos in the administration of this subsection and international ill will if such 
excuses are used indiscriminately by certain individuals and judiciously by 
others. There is no standard of any kind upon which the opinion of the officer 
or the Attorney General can be reviewed, and, as was pointed out before, there 
is no court to which one may go for review of a consular officer’s opinion. 

Statutes, even those establishing administrative agencies, have often been 
held incomplete and improper where the standards for administration of the 
statutes have not been clear and capable of objective determination. Similar 
objections from the legal and technical standpoint apply to subsections (13), 
(23), (27), and (29) of section 212 (a). The historical opportunity for refor- 
mation of one who may have committed a slight indiscretion in his life is with- 
drawn in the statute. 

Section 212 (a) (12) refuses to condone a temporary departure from the 
standards of society notwithstanding possible strong social environmental emer- 
gencies or other excuses which may in the minds of the most rigid moralists 
allow an individual the opportunity of reformation, rehabilitation, and adjust- 
ment as a respectable member of our society. 

A similar situation arises in connection with naturalization provisions of 
the law where the statute provides that adultery during the period during which 
good moral character must be established for citizenship precludes the granting 
of citizenship. Not only does the statute not define adultery, which is capable 
of several definitions, but it precludes naturalization of those who may not have 
even known that they had engaged in such acts. A divorce believed by the 
parties to be valid and the remarriage of one of the parties who ultimately applies 
for citizenship may be found to have been an improper relationship and preclude 
naturalization although the mores of our society are not in the slightest vio- 
lated. For well over a century, the statutes of our States have evidenced the 
understanding that persons may innocently engage in extramarital involvements. 
The so-called Enoch Arden statute, which provides for a complete defense to a 
charge of bigamy on the part of persons whose spouses have absented themselves 
unduly leng without explanation, and who remarry, evidence this liberal ap- 
proach to the problems of the individual. The Federal legislation thus may 
create one standard of moral conduct for citizens and other standards of moral 
conduct for those who apply for citizenship. The courts have had occasion to 
review this question in naturalization petitions and have found in several cases 
technical adultery is not necessarily evidence of bad moral character. Not only 
does the problem arise in naturalization cases, but also in cases where discre- 
tionary benefits under the immigration or deportation procedure are dependent 
to some extent upon a finding of good moral character. 

Section 221 (i) is another example of the opportunity to exercise discretion 
without preliminary notice, hearing, or other privilege on the part of the per- 
son whose claim to admission is involved to contradict the basis for such revo- 
cation of a visa already granted. This revocation might even be effected long 
after a person has become a resident of the United States and could afford an 
opportunity to deport an individual on the basis of an alleged improper entry 
notwithstanding no other bases to effect deportation without notice and hearing. 
This section provides for such action notwithstanding the earlier investigation, 
examination, and approval of a prospective immigrant’s applicatiton for admis- 
sion either by the Attorney General, consular officer, or both, and the issuance of 
the appropriate documents pursuant to such examination and investigation. 
Other provisions of this act provide sufficient protection to the Government by 
way of exclusion and expulsion proceedings if the document was obtained by 
fraud or misrepresentation, or was otherwise improperly issued. The logical 
remedy would appear to be either to have section 221 (i) repealed or to provide 
for hearings on proper notice and other safeguards for those who have already 
received rights under the law. 

Section 222 (f) limits the availability of documents and records in connec- 
tion with the issuance or refusal of visas or permits to enter the United States. 
It would seem that such documents and records should be availabe to either 
party in which the validity of the documents or procedure is an issue. 

The statute provides a one-man hearing on the question of exclusion of aliens 
in section 236. This continues the poliev of having the interrogating officer 
and the deciding officer the same person 

A new categorization relating to the acquisition of nationality at birth is 
established by the statute in section 301. This is the fourth time in 45 years and 
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the third time in 18 years where the Congress has established rules relating to 
citizenship at birth and retention of such citizenship. It may be pointed out 
that the Nationality Act of 1940 began to affect many persons born since 1934 
only 2 years ago. Now, while many such persons may be preparing to come to 
the United States for permanent residence, these persons may find themselves 
in a different position from others identically situated who were able to enter 
the United States before the effective date of the statute. To reconcile the var- 
ious nationality statutes and to adjudicate rights acquired during these over- 
lapping periods will be an extremely difficult task even for experts. This problem 
also exists in the cases of persons who may be derivative citizens under section 
321 of the act, since it reduces the age which derivative citizenship may be 
acquired to 16 years as against 18 years in the 1940 act, and 21 years in the 
1934 and 1907 legislation. 

Section 241 (a) (4) is a departure from prior legislation on the same subject 
insofar as it concerns aliens who have twice been convicted of crimes involving 
moral turpitude after entry. Since neither a prison sentence nor actual confine- 
ment is necessary to render an alien subject to deportation, it is conceivable 
that an alien who during the space of 20 years’ residence is convicted twice of 
misdemeanors such as simple larceny for which the maximum sentence in any 
event would be 90 days would be subject to deportation. It is not proper to state 
that under such circumstances, the alien is so undesirable that his deportation 
from the United States is either necessary or mandatory. 

Section 241 (a) (8) again leaves open to the opinion of the Attorney General a 
question as to whether a person is deportable and provides for no objective or 
factual standards upon which to base his discretion. The former law did not 
leave the question of deportability of one who may have become a_ public 
charge within 5 years after entry to discretion, but rather to proof—which the 
alien was required to establish—that the cause arose after entry. It could be 
that this subsection intended to give the Attorney General discretion to alleviate 
the hardship that might ensue if his discretion were not available, but as a mat- 
ter of statutory construction and technica! administration, it would seem that 
the broad language should be clarified so that there would be no doubt as to the 
intention of Congress and the rights of an individual. 

Section 241 (d) creates retroactive revocation of an otherwise lawful status. 
Although this may be constitutional and within the purview of Congress to do, 
as a lawyer I cannot help but object to legislation which creates penalties for 
acts or status acquired prior to the enactment of the law. Courts have held that 
although the deportaion laws are not criminal, exile is sometimes far more 
serious than imprisonment for crime. 

Section 242 (b) perpetuates the administrative technique which merges the 
prosecuting and judicial functions in one officer. The Administrative Proce- 
dures Act of 1946 was intended to remedy the evils that had been developed 
through such practices in prior years, and there seems to be no reason why 
administrative proceedings involving the freedom of an individual to reside in 
the United States should be different from those proceedings which involve 
property interests and which are covered by the Administrative Procedures Act 
of 1946. 

Section 340 in subsections (a) and (c) sets up conditions nnon which a natn- 
ralized citizen may lose his citizenship. These are grounds which have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the eligibility of the individual to have been naturalized 
and place upon him burdens of conduct, investigation, and fact finding which are 
not expected of other citizens. It creates a second-class citizenship which the 
Supreme Court of the United States has indicated is contrary to the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Procedure to determine whether a person whose citizenship status has been 
questioned by a consular officer as a citizen of the United States, has been sub- 
stantially changed by the statute. It does not provide for the judicial review 
allowed previously in cases of persons outside of the United States who have 
never resided in the United States, and, if they are over the age of 16 years, the 
opportunity for an administrative determination provided for in section 360 (c) 
is conditioned upon factors not specified in the act, namely financial ability of 
the claimant to make a trip to the United States, the availability of transnor- 
tation in the country where he lives, and similar conditions. Under the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, it is possible for a suit to be filed on behalf of such a person 
even though he is not in the United States and for a judicial decision to be ob- 
tained regardless of his age and previous residence. 
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It is respectfully suggested that it may be wise for Congress to review the en- 
tire immigration program, and pass completely new legislation to achieve a struc- 
ture more consistent with inherent justice and public policy. 


The CuarrMan. Is Rev. G. Paul Musselman here ? 


STATEMENT OF REV. G. PAUL MUSSELMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL DIOCESE OF MICHIGAN 


Reverend MussetmMan. My name is Rev. G. Paul Musselman, 301 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, executive director of the department of 
Christian social relations of the diocese of Michigan. Before I read 
the statement I have prepared, I want to say that I appear here at the 
request of the National Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States of America, although I speak as an individual. 

The CHairrMan. You may read the statement. 

Reverend MussetmMan. This statement has been cleared with Rt. 
Rev. Richard S. Emrich, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Michigan and the president of the Detroit Council of Churches, who 
also approves it as an individual and asks to be quoted as saying he 
agrees with the statement 100 percent. 

It is not the business of the church to interfere in matters of legis- 
lation, but it is definitely the business of the church and its leaders to 
sound warnings when certain legislation departs from the basic moral- 
ity of our American democracy. It seems to me that our present immi- 
gration legislation does depart from our basic moralities in the follow- 
ing ways. 

First of all, the present legislation on immigration does not express 
the neighborliness of our Nation. For most of our history “welcome” 
has been the word by which our neighbors knew us. Recently, the 
word “welcome” has given way to the word “warning.” In this pres- 
ent legislation there is little weleome and much warning. We’ve nar- 
rowed the door to our house. Our neighborliness has become, by 
legislative act, negative and restrictive. 

Second, it seems to me that the present immigration policy rather 
pays tribute to something which I thought we had long since rejected, 
and that is the theory of race, which in an extreme form was the basis 
of the Nazi totalitarianism. It is not true that certain races, as the 
Nazis claimed, had, by reason of birth, greater potentialities than 
others. ‘That racial theory flies in the face of our faith. It would 
seem from our study of the present legislation that it tends, perhaps 
unwittingly, to perpetuate that mistaken and vicious theory of race. 

Third, the present restrictive and discriminatory legislation is, in a 
most tragic fashion, advertising to the whole world our lack of faith 
in America. America is a land of opportunity for the ordinary man, 
but you would not know it by reading the McCarran-Walters Immi- 
gration Act. It seems to me that while, through the Voice of America 
and in our many endeavors to aid other nations, we are saying great 
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and creative things about the potentialities of America, we are, by 
our immigration policy, saying that we just don’t really mean or 
actually believe what we are trying to tell our neighbors throughout 
the world. 

The other reason why I do hope we will have an immediate revision 
of our immigration legislation and policy is because I think our present 
laws as they now stand render the cause of security a disservice. For 
purposes of security, as well as for sheer human brotherhood and de- 
cent morality, we need to win friends because only friends working 
together can do the job of security that needs to be done. The present 
laws certainly do not win friends and, therefore, they do not do us a 
service in the way of security. 

It must remain for others more skilled in legislation than I to inter- 
pret. in legislative terms basic moralities that would be true to the 
American scene. Into this field I would not trespass. I would, how- 
ever, strongly urge that we speedily change these laws, especially the 
most recent. Let us admit that we have made a very bad legislative 
mistake. Let us write and pass legislation that will really express 
the greatness, the kindness, and the neighborliness which is in the heart 
and soul of our great Nation. 

That ends my own prepared statement. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Antwerk, you are scheduled as the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE L. VAN ANTWERP, FORMER MAYOR 
OF THE CITY OF DETROIT, PAST NATIONAL COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Van Antwerp. I am Eugene I. Van Antwerp, 16845 Muirland 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. I am here as an individual. I am former 
mayor of the city of Detroit, in 1948 and 1949, past national com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and a member of 
the Sons of the Revolution. 

I am also a member of the Common Council of Detroit and have 
been every year since 1932. It is a nine-man council of the city of 
Detroit. I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The CHarrMan. We will be glad to hear your statement. 

Mr. Van Antwerp. As representatives of many veterans of various 
religious and ethnic groups, we wish to make known our position and 
the position of our organizations on the McCarran immigration law. 
In doing so, we note also that many of our members are affiliated with 
other veteran organizations which in some instances, and with respect 
to this particular legislation, may have expressed different views. 

We recognize that the immigration laws of the United States have 
long been in need of revision and codification. We strongly feel, 
however, that such revision and codification should properly be made 
with a view to nullifying any existing inequities and to preserving 
the values and ideas which we and our comrades sought to protect as 
members of the armed services of the United States. 
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In reviewing United States immigration policy as enunciated by 
the McCarran law, we find what we regard as serious and severe con- 
tradictions of the ideals for which we fought. It is our joint con- 
viction that in its wars with its foreign enemies our country’s military 
might was turned against Godless and dangerous concepts of tyranny 
and racism which threatened to engulf the world. Similarly, it is 
our conviction that our country’s peacetime policies must. be guided 
by the same considerations if we are to render secure the military vic- 
tory achieved at such appalling cost. ‘The McCarran immigration law 
appears to place a premium on values diametrically opposed to those 
values. 

It forbids, for example, the nonquota immigration of highly skilled 
professional persons such as teachers, professors, and scientists, whose 
knowledge and competence could contribute immeasurably to the rich- 
ness of our society and economy. 

Within the national-origin quota framework which it establishes 
and through its failure to fill the unused quotas of any nation, the 
McCarran Act embodies into law an un-American racist concept. It 
establishes in effect a repugnant “race superiority” method of select- 
ing immigrants. Its provisions thus inhibit the aspirations of eastern 
and southern Europeans, including those seeking refuge from iron- 
curtain persecution, and nullify our efforts to convince the millions 
under the Communist yoke of the sincerity of our democratic convic- 
tions. It penalizes those nationals in such countries as Greece, Poland, 
and Italy who fought with us during the last great war and who 
continued as stalwarts in the fight against an ugly tyranny. 

We note with misgiving that the McCarran Act arrogates to foreign 
governments the right as well as the power to determine who is eligible 
to emigr ate to the United States. Section 212 (A) (10) requires a con- 
sular officer to deny a visa to any person convicted of two or more non- 
political crimes and sentenced to an aggregate of more than 5 years 
in prison. Therefore, the judgments of the atheistic, immoral iron- 
curtain countries, as well as the judgments of the Nazi and Fascist 
tribunals as to what is or is not a political crime and as to what is or 
is not a crime in itself, are to be substituted for the American system 
of fair play. 

We have the same thing existing in China today, where obviously 
false accusation is made obv iously for the purpose of punishing those 
in contradiction to the present government in China. They are not 
accused of political crimes. They are accused of such crimes as 
starving childre mn in schools and stuff of that description and found 
guilty by Communist courts and sentenced to severe penalties. That 
is obvious subterfuge to call these victims of political crimes, but as 
« matter of fact they are conjuring up a false charge to enforce a 
political unwillingness. 

With regard to freedom of political choice, we point out that the 
distinction now created between the native-born and naturalized citi- 
zen places in the hands of an administrative tribunal absolute discre 
tion to determine what is a political or social group or “subversive” 
and in addition subjects the membership of these groups indiserim- 
inately to denaturalization and/or deportation. It might also be 
noted that the veteran who is naturalized during his period of service 
is made a second-class citizen because he may be subjected to mterrv 
gation without warrant—section 287 (A) (1). Further, because he 
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is denied the right to exercise the privilege against seif-incrimination 
for a period of 10 years following his naturalization : 

We are definitely opposed to any legislation which creates a pre- 
sumption of fraud for the doing of acts which in themselves can be 
excused by circumstances surrounding them. On many occasions 
it has been necessary for persons to represent themselves as members 
of the reigning political group or former members in order to obtain 
passports or border-crossing cards to free zones of Europe. At that 
time these persons were permitted to seek visas to the United States 
in order to obtain freedom. It seems a peculiarly harsh punishment 
to place these persons in a position where they can now be deported to 
their native countries to be prosecuted for seeking political and social 
equality. 

In summing up, we are constrained to state that it is our feeling that 
although the immigration laws were and still are in need of codifica- 
tion and revisions, and while we recognize that the American people 
are in need of protection from totalitarian governments and their 
agents, the restrictions embodied in the McCarran Act, together 
with the broad grants of power to administrative and executive officials 
and boards without judicial recourse and the creation of second-class 
citizenry and unrealistic immigration quotas, represent a denial and 
scrapping of the values for which we have fought. It is our position 
that the McCarran Act should be extensively amended or repealed to 
insure that the values previously mentioned shall be an inherent part 
of our immigration law and to prevent the injustices and inequities 
the present act creates. 

In addition to this, I would like to call the Commission’s attention 
to something I think needs remedial legislation so far as immigration 
is concerned, at least as our immigration laws are concerned. We 
have here in Detroit a number of people, particularly of Belgium 
and Polish extraction, who came here years ago and have been here 
in a nationality group almost, because they were constrained by 
circumstances to remain almost exclusively in a nationality group. 
These in their youth had little opportunity to become familiar with 
our language and customs. They are good citizens in the working 
out of their daily lives, although they are not citizens as such. They 
aren’t able to obtain citizenry because they know neither the language 
nor the customs and they have reached the age where they can never 
assimilate those things. 

Now, there should be a provision in the law that people who have 
resided here for a long number of years, who have done nothing 
repugnant and nothing of that nature shows in their record—they 
should achieve citizenry upon application after, say 25 or 30 years 
residency here legally achieved. A great number of people have 
appealed to me from time to time over the years I have been in public 
life asking that something be done in order that their fathers and 
mothers could become American citizens. They live here. They 
adore America and they are in accord with all its aspirations and they 
would like to be citizens. I would like to submit that to the Commis- 
sion for their consideration. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. We appreciate 
your coming here and making a statement to the Commission. 

Mr. Frank X. Martel, will you testify next ? 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK X. MARTEL, PRESIDENT OF THE DETROIT 
AND WAYNE COUNTY FEDERATION OF LABOR, AFL 


Mr. Marrex. I am Frank X. Martel, president of the Detroit and 
Wayne County Federation of Labor, AFL, 82 West Montcalm Street, 
Detroit, Mich. I am appearing here as representative of the Detroit 
and Wayne County Federation of Labor and its affiliated local unions. 

With your permission, I will read a statement. 

The Cuarmman. You may proceed, Mr. Martel. 

Mr. Marte. Gentlemen, appearing before your Commission as 
representative of the Detroit and Wayne County Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated local unions, I beg to submit the following: 

That presently the immigration laws are unsound in the methods 
used for selection because they embody a quota system that is outworn 
and prejudicial. The philosophy of the present quota formula is a 
rank discrimination against nationals from countries some of whom 
we have admitted and who have measured up in every respect to our 
standards on a behavior comparable with that of the countries more 
favored under our present immigration laws. Therefore, we are de- 
priving ourselves of a source of immigrants equal in capability of 
assimilating American custom and doing the useful work of an Ameri- 
can and at the same time gratuitously insulting the citizens of those 
countries by classifying them as less desirable than citizens from the 
more favored countries under our present quota system. 

In my many years’ experience as an official in the trade-union move- 
ment I have discerned nothing that would indicate that those immi- 
grants we now receive from the more favored countries are better 
workmen, more law abiding, or make better trade-unionists than those 
from the countries that are discriminated against under our present 
quota formula. I do not want my statement pertaining to the quota 
to be misinterpreted as an advocacy of favoring unlimited immigra- 
tion. 

It does seem that some fair formula could be worked out that would 
more satisfactorily meet not only our own needs but accommodate 
nationals from other countries who desire to come to our shores on a 
more equitable basis. Such formula might be better fitted to our 
foreign policy which is based on being not only fair and friendly to 
all democratic countries but to encourage their friendship and co- 
operation in the battle against world-wide communism. 

When an immigrant has passed the rigorous tests of our present 
standards on admission and then by good behavior and study earns 
the right of citizenship which we try to teach him to regard as most 
valuable there should be no depriving him of that citizenship and 
deportation without due process of law including the right to a judi- 
cial review of administrative decisions. 

A substitute method for the present ee quota system 
might be based on one in which “first come are first served.” In 
other words applications processed in the order of their presentation. 
With some evaluations on priority for those who have blood relations 
in America, skills, and occupation preference in accord with our do- 
mestic needs and those vouched for by affidavit from responsible 
groups in the country who will assume responsibility for the immi- 
grant. If national-origin quotas are to be retained rather than the 
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present prejudicial system, it should be based on the 1950 census and 
that the unused quotas should be pooled and made available for those 
still desiring to come. There should be no lowering of the standards 
or relaxation of safeguards to prevent subversive elements from en- 
tering the country. The requirements of mental and physical health 
and assurance of support against becoming a public charge should all 
be unquestionably retained. 

It would appear from a reading of the McCarran Act that those 
who have had the courage to fealea the good fight behind the iron 
curtain or who have been punished by autocratic governments for 
organizing strikes would be barred under the law because in those 
countries this is regarded as a criminal act. In other words, the very 
people that we want to encourage throughout the world who have the 
courage to make the fight against low economic standards or a totali- 
tarian form of government would be barred from entering this coun- 
try because of a determination by their masters in the country of 
their origin that such conduct was of a criminal nature. 

It is self-evident that the present immigration laws do not provide 
sufficient personnel for policing and enforcement of the law. Hence 
the large number of illegal entrants we have in this country. And 
it mat he that the bulk of these illegal entrants come from countries 
that we now discriminate against which merely emphasizes the pres- 
sure in these countries for the need for an outlet or a sanctuary for 
those that have had the courage to make the good fight. 

While it may not be germane to the function of this committee in 
its survey, we desire to direct your attention to the scandal presently 
uncovered on the border at Detroit wherein private individuals in 
Windsor have become fabulously wealthy acting as expediters for 
people who seek to come into the country and having legal right to 
come, The services of these expediters have been sought out by the 
immigrants because of their inability to get their cases properly proc- 
essed in the offices of the United States consul at Windsor. Are there 
any who could believe that this situation grew up without the conniv- 
ance of the personnel in the office of the United States consul at 
Windsor? While I wish to commend the Attorney General’s office 
in Detroit for the vigorous manner in which he has prosecuted the 
immigrants who have illegally entered through this process all of 
us, I am sure, recognize that the public can have no confidence that 
this mess has been cleaned up until those in the Government service 
who have cooperated with the so-called immigration expediters have 
been eliminated from the Service and siitadied for their acts. 

The question of immigration laws was a subject matter before the 
American Federation of Labor convention, at which the convention 
expressed its determination to continue its efforts for sound improve- 
ments and necessary revisions of the immigration and naturalization 
bre And in accord with the above policy I leave this statement 
with you. 

Mil Bienigans. Mr. Martel, may I ask one question: Have you 
given any evidence relating to the material you have indicated here 
concerning Windsor, to the law-enforcement authorities? 

Mr. Marret. No; but the record is here in this court. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. And you understand that that record is available? 

Mr. Marre. Oh, yes. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Rey. Arthur H. Krawezak, you are next. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ARTHUR H. KRAWCZAK, DIRECTOR OF THE 
DETROIT ARCHDIOCESAN RESETTLEMENT COMMITEE FOR DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS 


Reverend Krawezak. I am Rev. Arthur H. Krawezak, director of 
the Detroit Archdiocesan Resettlement Committee for Displaced Per- 
sons, which I am representing here. I have a prepared statement to 
read, which has been authorized by His Eminence Cardinal Edward 
Mooney. 

The Cramman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Reverend Krawezax. In discussing immigration and legislation 
policies, we are dealing with a matter of utmost importance to our 
country. The need for a study and recodification of our immigra- 
tion legislation becomes apparent when we consider our present laws 
in the light of the history of our country, our philosophy of democracy, 
and our present position in the world of nations. 

Historically, United States is a land of immigrants. A greater part 
of our strength today lies in the fact that in years gone ‘by we have 
welcomed people from Europe and the whole world. Many of our 
scholars, scientists, educators, business and labor leaders are sons and 
grandsons of immigrants. Pr actically every nationality group, today 
a part of the American tapestry, can boast of sons and daughters, who 
have made outstanding, and, in many cases, heroic contributions to 
the progress and gr owth of our democracy. Obviously, we are im- 
measurably stronger not only in terms of economic power but also in 
spiritual values because of the millions who came from abroad in the 
past. Yet, current restrictive immigration policies disregard this 
sacred American tradition. 

The first objective of our immigration policy during the past 35 
vears has obviously been to reduce the rea em of immigrants coming 
to our shores. That objective has been achieved with a vengeance. 
Although our population has been increased by one-third since 1914, 
the quotas set under the 1924-act allow only one-sixth as many immi- 
grants to come to America each year as came on the average in the 14 
years immediately preceding World War II. 

Students of our economy recognize that we can absorb a consider- 
able number of immigrants into our industry and agriculture during 
a course of a year. It should not be difficult for us, on the basis of 
careful study, to decide how many immigrants the United States 
could absorb each year. Ours is a growing economy. 

Our Nation is built on the basic concepts of democracy under God. 
Our philosophy of democracy is historically a C hristian philosophy 
which emphasizes “that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Unfortunately, 
this philosophy is not reflected in our present immigration legislation. 

When our National Origin Quota Act was first passed in 1924 it 
was designed openly to restrict to a mere trickle immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe. The American people in this legisla- 
tion declared to the world that they didn’t want people from southern 
and eastern Europe; that they were going to make it as difficult as 
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possible for them to get into the United States. In the administration 
of immigration during the past 27 years we have proceeded on the 
same basis. We have made immigration of people from southern 
and eastern Europe more and more difficult. The McCarran-Walter 
Act passed by the last Congress, although a definite step in the direc- 
tion of much needed recodification, nevertheless retains all the dis- 
criminations against the people of southern and eastern Europe and 
it adds many other discriminatory features to our immigration 
legislation. 

it seems very unrealistic in light of democratic ideals to attempt to 
legislate what kind of people make the “best” American citizens. 

Yet such is the case in our national-origin quota system. This 
concept of nationality “class”—this effort to place millions of Amer- 
icans in the role of inferior citizens runs completely counter to our 
democratic principles. It is not only undemocratic, it is ridiculous. 
Where is there any evidence that Americans, who are descendants of 
southern or eastern Europe, have contributed less by and large to 
the building of our country than Americans descended from western 
or northern Europe? Actually the States in which Polish, Itahan, 
Greek, and other immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe 
largely have settled—New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan—are now 
among the most prosperous in the Union. 

The United States must remain true to its traditions; safeguarding 
its democratic ideals; and it must also measure up to its position of 
leadership in the world. 

The United States has assumed a world-wide leadership in main- 
taining the democratic way of life. It is, therefore, interested in 
building up the economies of other countries and strengthening them 
in their fight against communism. ‘This cannot be done by material 
aid alone. No amount of material aid can solve the problems of 
Italy, or even of Western Germany and Greece and Holland, without 
an opportunity of settling some of their people in other countries. 
For instance, there is still the question of refugees and displaced 
persons in Europe. There is a large group of refugees and displaced 
persons in Greece. There is still a very large number of German 
expellees in Western Germany that are displaced. There is no place 
for them in a German economy. There is a constant flow of expellees 
and persecutees from countries back of the iron curtain. There are 
still a numbers of people in these countries that are suffering from 
hunger ‘and starvation because they cannot find any gainful employ- 
ment. These are conditions that confront the United States and other 
countries that are struggling against communism. The United States 
must do its fair share in meeting them. 

In view of the above observation, we are of the opinion that the 
present and proposed laws, unfortunately, are discriminatory toward 
certain nationality groups—that the requirements as to eligibility 
should be tempered; also the processes of deportation; that “unused 
quotas for a particular year should not be lost, but rather distributed 
to immigrants from other countries where the need i is greatest, and that 
the United States should participate actively in relieving surplus 
population crises in European countries and lead the way by ‘accepting 
some over here. 
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The CHarrman. Do I understand you advocate terminating the 
quota system ? 

Reverend Krawezax. No. We would not favor terminating en- 
tirely the quota system, but to arrive at some scientific formula that 
would bring an equity in admitting immigrants from other countries, 
some basis perhaps of need in that country and to the point that we 
could absorb people without injuring our own economy here. 

The Cuatrman. Would you propose a ceiling on the total number? 

Reverend Krawczax. Definitely some ceiling on the total number. 
The case indicated in my testimony would be based on careful examina- 
tion of how many people we could absorb in our economy. 

The Cuarrman. Having ascertained the number that could be ab- 
sorted, how would you determine from what countries they should 
come ? 

Reverend Krawczax. That point I was trying to discover in the 
literature on the legislation on immigration now concerning the gen- 
eral policies in the McCarran-Walter Act itself, and since I haven’t 
discovered it from the experts, I could hardly propose a formula my- 
self. However, it should be a formula not based on discriminatory 
basis of the national-origins quota. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you proposing race and creed as factors? 

Reverend Krawezax. Not so far as nationality has been a factor 
on the present formula, basing it on the 1890 census wherein that 
process became very unjust and discriminatory toward South and 
Eastern Europe. 

The Cuatrman. If you were to use the census of 1930 or 1940, would 
you give any weight to place of birth or race? 

Reverend Krawozak. Yes; to a certain extent. I appreciate that 
to the extent that we take the 1940 or 1930 census, we would increase 
the total quota, but we still would not eliminate discrimination against 
the nationalities group of Southern and Eastern Europe, if we keep 
that formula of quotas. 

I suppose we should look at the specific need in Europe of relieving 
the surplus population countries which definitely eaflodte our own 
economy and own international security. That may be one of the 
proposed formulas. What is definitely would be I don’t know. But 
definitely getting away from this national-origins quota which is 
basically discriminatory. 

The Cuarrman. Would you apply that to the whole world, or just 
Europe? 

Reverend Krawezax. I was just limiting my remarks to Europe. 
I am just proposing that maybe one form of a formula. As I said 
in my testimony, it requires definite study. I am not in a position to 
make a study or pass an opinion on the formula. I am just saying 
that the way the quota system is and the way it is based is definitely 
unjust because the people whom you are apportioning according to 
that quota had their bulk of immigration safe, but specifically not 
so in the case of Italians. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you saying you do not consider the present 
formula equitable? 

Reverend Krawezax. Right. I am saying that nationality is only 
one factor in determining a quota system fora given country. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Reverend Kuntz present? 
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STATEMENT OF REV. WERNER KUNTZ, DIRECTOR, LUTHERAN 
SERVICE TO REFUGEES 


Reverend Kuntz. I am Rev. Werner Kuntz, director, Lutheran 
Service to Refugees, 3919 John R, Detroit. I am appearing as direc- 
tor of that service. 

May I express my happiness over the fact that a commission of 
this kind has been appointed. I think the hopes of a great many peo- 
ple rest upon you in the hope that through your good ministry we 
shall be able to accomplish some of the great purposes that so many 
of us have in mind. And it is particularly a pleasure for me to meet 
again with Mr. Rosenfield with whom we have had such pleasant asso- 
ciation in Europe and here during the DP program. 

I should like to read a statement, gentlemen, at this time. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to hear you. 

Reverend Kunvrz. I want to begin my testimony with an appeal fora 
return to the basic philosophy and attitude toward immigrants which 
is so peculiar to and distinctive of our American history and which 
has helped so decidedly to make our country the great nation that it is. 
That philosophy was one which cared and was concerned about people 
everywhere. It had a warm heart in it. It expressed itself in the in- 
scription on the Statue of Liberty and constitutes America’s first greet- 
ing to every immigrant. I was among them on the ship and saw when 
we came to New York Harbor with what reverence and devotion they 
pass toward the Statue of Liberty. On it are these words: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe free. 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
And they came by the millions through the years. They sought free- 
dom, and they found it, and they have habped: us to keep it. 

I can appreciate the changes that have come into our world in recent 
years, the complications this has brought to the immigration problem 
and the additional safeguards that are required today. I am con- 
vinced, however, that the urge to protect our country has so dominated 
us that we have unwittingly, perhaps, permitted our basic American 
philosophy and attitude comued immigrants to thin out, grow cold, and 
fade away. Some of the things which I read in Public Law 414 seem 
more akin to the superiority complex that was spawned out of the foul- 
ness of nazism than to the humanitarian attitude which our fathers 
taught us. It is not the kind of thinking that one should expect of a 
nation that has been thrust into a position of world leadership and 
whose example can shape a better destiny for a disordered world. The 
drawing of nations toward the concept of freedom can be accom- 
= more by the demonstration of a warm American heart than 

y the cold outpouring of American money. It seems to have been 
forgotten by some that America can be humanitarian without for- 
feiting in any way its security. 

What I am saying is not to be interpreted that I am opposed to all 
the restrictive provisions in Public Law 414. Some of them are wise 
and some of the criticism seems opinionated and unwise. I am en- 
i agreed that American citizenship is a privilege that should 
not be unquestionably given, but which should be earned by im- 
migrants who will prove themselves. I am not at all averse to the 
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suggestion that a more complete record be kept of every immigrant 
in this country and that this record, fairly and sympathetically writ- 
ten, be a basic reference when citizenship is apphed for. What we do 
want, however, and plead for, is that we give the opportunity of 
America, the opportunity to prove themselves, to larger numbers of 
people, particularly to offer asylum to the persecuted and distressed 
from other lands. This is the American tradition and we should not 
turn from it. We have enough history and experience, much of it very 
recent, behind us to show that such a policy exacts no sacrifice from 
us, but brings us gain in every way. 

In line with this thinking I offer three specific proposals: 

1. Special emergency immigration legislation, not chargeable to 
any quota, in behalf of 200,000 refugees in whatever countries they 
now are, especially the expellees of Europe. We must begin with 
these people because they are the homeless people of our world, and, 
for the most, unwanted wherever they may be today because these 
countries are already overpopulated. These are the victims of com- 
munism and are its most inveterate foes. They are among Europe's 
most resourceful people. I learned to know them intimately in 
Europe and I have been very close to them here and I have learned to 
appreciate what they mean to our country in terms of economic and 
moral value. And, it seems to me, that particular preference ought 
to be given to the more than 30,000 who had bona fide assurances from 
American sponsors under the old DP Act, as amended, but who were 
denied the opportunity to emigrate to American because the limited 
quota of visas was exhausted. The result was that many families 
were cruelly divided. Many who were compelled to remain lost their 
jobs and their living quarters, such as they were. 

2. Second consideration should be given to people living in areas 
or countries that are overpopulated and a special emergency quota 
should be established. 

3. A revision of Public Law 414 is needed to allow the admission 
of immigrants in the full number originally intended when the quota 
system was adopted. Unused quotas should be made available, espe- 
cially to refugees and people from overpopulated areas who were not 
given the opportunity to emigrate under special emergency legislation. 

I advocate these proposals for the following reasons: 

1. They are in line with the American tradition. 

2. They can be supported by all necessary security safeguards. 

3. They will bring hope and rescue to many deserving families 
whose sorrows and misfortunes are no more their responsibility than 
they are ours. 

4. They will create an atmosphere of hope among masses of Euro- 
pean people and relieve tensions on which all forms of political 
fanaticism like to thrive. 

5. They will relieve the treasuries of European countries from an 
overwhelming burden of public-welfare expenditure and assist these 
countries, especially democratic Western Germany, to recover and 
draw them closer to us and the free world and farther away from the 
enslaved world behind the iron curtain. 

6. They will not burden the American economy or overcrowd the 
labor market. I have at the present time requests from industry in 
Detroit for labor of every kind which I possibly cannot fill. 
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7. They will help to fill the continuing and constant need for agri- 
cultural workers in this country. It has been our experience in the 
German ethnic program that about 90 percent of our farm place- 
ments have been more than satisfactory. My files are filled with 
thankful letters from sponsors and immigrant families. I brought 
my mail along this morning and opened about half of it, but there 
were about 17 letters I opened again from oe and people out 
in the rural areas who express their gratitude and say there are no 
problems here and it won’t be necessary for you to take the time and 
expense to come to visit us, but if you are in the neighborhood please 
do come and see us. They are sticking to the farm and building their 
future there. 

8. They will return many times over in taxes, in civic and cultural 
contributions, the nominal cost involved in administering the program. 

9. They will give opportunity of expression for American humani- 
tarianism which will do as much to strengthen the moral tone in 
American society as it will command the respect of the nations. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Reverend Kuntz. There are several 
questions I would like to ask you; will you go to the three proposals 
that you have made and take the first one. You suggest there ought to 
be special emergency provisions for 200,000 refugees. Now, do I un- 
derstand correctly that in that number would you include 30,000 of 
those who had been processed under the old displaced-persons program 
but whose applications were not finally acted upon ? 

Reverend Kuntz. That is right. 

The CuHarrMan. What about escapees from behind the iron curtain ? 

Reverend Kuntz. Yes; I think they ought to be included in this 
minimum figure. This figure that I have suggested does not include 
the surplus-population people. Something should be done certainly 
for the people who at such tremendous risk and sacrifice and who are 
still crossing over today from behind the iron curtain—I forget the 
exact number but there were 500 a day when I was last at Camp Posen, 
and about 1,500 a day at another camp. They tell them the number 
is just as great. I have met some of these people, the tremendous risk 
they take to get away from enslavement. Certainly America is looking 
for that type of people and we have got to include them. I feel that the 
risk of these people being tainted with communism is negligible. Of 
course we have got to be insistent on a thorough examination. But 
these people have lost their loved ones; have made tremendous sacri- 
fices; have lived in fear for many, many years; they are the type of 
people who are going to be the greatest bulwark in our position. 

The Cuarmman. In the emergency legislation you are suggesting for 
refugees and expellees, would you also include persons in the displaced- 
persons program whose applications were not finally acted upon? 

Reverend Kunrz. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Would you include all those groups under your 
proposal ? 

Reverend Kuntz. Yes; because I don’t think you will ever be able to 
get them in otherwise. I think maybe in 5 years we won’t need any- 
thing like this. There will be more of an absorption which will be a 
difficult one. Every day over there looks like Saturday afternoon in 
Indiana where everybody shows up and all are window shoppers. 
Nobody has a job. It is the futility of life. We ought to come to their 
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rescue immediately and I don’t think we can under our regular immi- 
gration laws. 

The Cuarrman. What program would you favor first ? 

Reverend Kuntz. That you have emergency legislation covering the 
groups we have just been discussing. 

The CrarrmMan. And secondly, you suggested that consideration 
be given to those people living in areas or countries that are overpopu- 
lated and a special emergency quota should be established. Are you 
proposing that be done through an emergency quota also? 

Reverend Kunrz. I think so. I am not so sure of that. I don’t 
think the quotas already listed will be large enough from those coun- 
tries unless special quotas allowance is made, otherwise it will not be 
able to serve the purpose of those particular countries. Italy, for 
instance. 

It seems to me if we are going to relieve those countries you have 
got to make that not chargeable to any quota, and I think this perhaps 
would be the last emergency legislation that I would propose. 

The CuHarrman. What are the overpopulated countries you are 
referring to? 

Reverend Kunrz. I would think first of all Italy, and I would 
think of the Netherlands. Holland is terribly overpopulated, 
there is no future for a young man because his prospect of owning a 


farm would be limited to about 7 hectare, which 1s about 14 acres, and 
usually there are about 5 or 6 boys in the family and fathers don’t 
know what to do with their children. There is just no future for 
them. 

The Cuatrrman. What do you propose to do about the rest of the 
world where overpopulation exists ¢ 


Reverend Kunvrz. I think that needs study, but also needs study 
from this point of view as to how adaptable those particular people 
are from Asiatic countries, let’s say, to our American way of life. 
You can bring harm to an individual by bringing him to America 
which is so completely strange to his environment throughout the 
years, and he will be strange and he will be unhappy even in prosperity 
because it takes him too long to make the adjustment. For that 
reason I think the European adjusts himself much more easily and 
happily than the Asiatic does. 

The Cuarrman. We have heard testimony directly to the contrary, 
indicating that people from Asia given the opportunity here would 
become just as valuable in our economy and in our way of life, as those 
who might come from any other part of the world. 

Reverend Kuntz. I wouldn’t want to question that at all. I am 
speaking as a social worker in making the best possible adjustment 
over here, but certainly it is in the American tradition not to favor 
just particular groups, and if there is any reason to believe that the 
Arab or someone else can adjust himself, that is one way to say we 
like you as well as anybody else in the world. I would be whole 
heartedly for that. 

My thinking, of course, is completely humanitarian and I singled 
out the refugee because the man in a surplus-population country is 
nevertheless at home and he is accepted, while the refugee is not at 
home and he is unwanted, and for that reason, from a humanitarian 
point of view, I think we need to deal with a refugee first, whether he 
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is in Arabia, whether in China, or whether he is in Europe, and then 
take the next group. 

Commissioner Finucane. Reverend Kuntz, from your work and 
observation, is it your belief that the Italian and Greek do assimilate 
quite readily in the United States if given a chance ? 

Reverend Kunrz. Yes; they have got a large nationality relation- 
ship to go to first of all. There are a lot of people here who have 
made perfect adjustments and are excellent Americans, and they can 
always find themselves at home in this country. 

Commissioner Fisuer. It has been testified to by some witnesses 
before this Commission that relieving excess-population pressures 
in countries like Italy and the Netherlands would make sense as a prac- 
tical matter, whereas it would have little beneficial effect in some other 
areas of the world which have large excess population. How can you 
justify a policy to relieve overpopulation in one area of the world and 
not in another? 

Reverend Kunrz. That is the non-European problem basically. 
The areas where you have a growing national condition necessarily, 
and a growing national pride, and where from the point of view of 
our world leadership and foreign policy you will find a growing 
tendency to be sensitive to any discriminatory action, real or fancied, 
and the problem therefore is to work out a formula which would settle 
the real problem of my second proposal, in the light of the practical 
applicants and the birth rate of those countries and problems of re- 
settlement here, without at the same time taking steps which can be 
reflected either accurately or by the hostile means of our vicious world 
enemy as a racial stand, as that the United States is interested only in 
Europeans. That isn’t true, because we do care about it otherwise. 
It is a real dilemma; and if you talk about swapping unused quotas, 
you say, “Let’s swap them in Europe or in the European area.” 

But how do you turn that about in India? I personally wouldn't 
want to be a party to anything that would make you feel—I think that 
is the point between us—I care any less about him than anybody else. 
That is a problem of immigration I am not particularly capable of 
solving; that seems to be a real forward step. It is the next dilemma 
we will face when we take the next steps. 

Forgive me; that is a very long problem. But it is the whole 
dilemma we face. 

I wish I could give you an intelligent answer to this question, but 
it is a great problem of relieving people, let’s say, in India, and it 
isn’t going to accomplish much. 

First of all, they are used to hardship and suffering. That is their 
normal way of life. But how to deal justly and at the same time get 
political acceptance for that thing all over the world, I suppose, will 
be a matter of interpretation to those governments. 

I threw this out rather boldly without giving too much thought 
to it, but I should like to think about that problem a little more. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Reverend Kuntz, have you had an opportunity to 
observe the assimilability and absorptive capacity within the country 
of non-European groups that were admitted under the displaced- 
persons program ? 

Reverend Kuntz. No, I have no experience that I could quote that 
would be worth anything for the record as far as concerns people 
from any Asiatic countries, nonesoever. 
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The Cuarrman. Reverend Kuntz, you said you would like to think 
about it a little more. If you come to any other conclusions that you 
think would be of interest to us, will you let us have them ¢ 

Reverend Kunrz. I will be glad if I can think of anything con- 
structive. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you, sir. 

(There follows a supplementary statement by Reverend Kuntz:) 


No one can adequately piece together the complete story of pain and sorrow 
and injustice involving refugees from behind the iron curtain. Behind it all, as 
the causative factor, is the ruthlessness of Nazi conquest and, even more, the 
inhumanity and brutality spawned within the walls of the Kremlin. Millions of 
people were murdered, imprisoned, deported. Other millions, at the risk of 
life, fled for the safety of Western Germany and Austria. They survived an 
agonizing experience. These are the refugees. 

As time passed these refugees began to wonder whether their survival was 
worth the further pain and privation which awaited them. They were homeless 
still and penniless, refugees in an impoverished land whose great cities lay in 
ruins. The influx of so many refugees was resented by many native Germans. 
Their own economic survival seemed threatened. 

Refugees of non-German background, though in great minority, were at an 
advantage. The International Refugee Organization, under U. N. sponsorship, 
assumed responsibility for them and supplied shelter, food, and clothing. Even- 
tually these people, about one million in number, were resettled in various parts 
of the world. About 350,000 came to our country under the DP Act. A number of 
church agencies served with distinction in resettlement work. This is true, in 
particular, of the Lutheran Resettlement Service of the National Lutheran 
Council under whose direction some 35,000 Lutheran displaced persons were 
resettled in this country. Many pastors and people of our synod are indebted 
to this agency for its generous service. 

The majority of refugees were of German background, about 10 million in 
number. It is estimated that one-half of this number were Lutherans. Their 
forefathers many years ago had pioneered their way into countries now behind 
the iron curtain. The hatreds engendered in war die slowly and these unfor- 
tunate people received no consideration in the U. N. mandate. Eventually our 
Congress amended the Displaced Persons Act granting 54,744 visas to ethnic 
Germans for emigration to this country. The synod’s new board of social welfare, 
still in its swaddling clothes, presented this situation to the synod’s board of 
directors as a serious challenge for Samaritan and missionary service and was 
instructed, by unanimous vote, to set up, within the limitations of a modest 
budgetary allowance, a program of service. Subsequent developments demon- 
strate how appropriate this decision was and how close this cause to the heart 
of God. 

Our only regret has been that our Lutheran Service to Refugees was not born a 
few months earlier. From the beginning it was a race against time and called 
for a streamlined plan of processing. In the experience of other agencies refugee 
families required a period of 8 months or more to complete processing. Though 
we did not know it at the time, less than 4 months remained before the quota 
of visas would be exhausted. Our project had not yet been launched. 

The fact that, in the face of these odds, our program prospered is due to the 
suidance and blessing of God and to the immediate response of warm-hearted 
pastors and people. Within 4 weeks after our first letter to our congregations 
most of our assurances for 530 refugee families had been received. We were 
thrilled by this spontaneous response. On Feburary 1 we left to undertake, with 
a bit of apprehension, our European assignment of matching families to our 
assurances. Throughout the tense weeks when we interviewed many hundreds 
of families and individuals at Camp Wentorf in Germany, God’s guiding and 
helping hand was constantly in evidence. The files of the United States Displaced 
Persons Commission and records of some 500 Lutheran refugee families which 
had been predocumented and which, therefore, could be processed more quickly, 
were made available to us; facilities and personnel of the United States Dis- 
placed Persons Commission were placed at our disposal without cost; the Ger- 
man Government paid transportation and maintenance costs for families we 
called in for interview from all areas of northern Germany; many of our cases 
were expedited beyond our reasonable expectation. All of this and more revealed 
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to us in growingly clearer outline the concern of our church's Lord in our work. 
We could ask for nothing more. 

Our work, as we look back to it now, was very demanding in terms of time 
and emotional energy. However, the light of hope as we saw it born in the 
brightening eyes of men, women, and children, as we interviewed them and dis- 
cussed with them the possibility of emigrating to America, more than compensated 
for the demands. This experience constitutes one of life’s deepest joys and we 
shall forever be grateful for it. Our most painful moments came when families, 
whom we had definitely accepted and assigned, came back to us and told us that 
they had been rejected for immigration by the examining physicians or by con- 
sular or immigration officials for some technical reason involving regulations 
specified in the Displaced Persons Act. There were many tears, born of a hope- 
lessness and a despondency that had come unexpectedly like a shot out of the 
dark. We were unequal to the task of consoling such people. There was so 
little for them to go back to. It was heartening, however, to see how a living 
faith in God softened for many this additional tragedy in the long chain of bitter 
experience. 

Toward the end of March we learned that some 35,000 refugees remained in 
the processing pipeline, hoping and praying, but that only 5,000 visas remained 
to be given out. A frantic note was added to our work as we quickened our 
tempo still more to expedite, if possible, the processing of our families, many of 
whom sensed the impending tragedy of being left behind. The crushing blow 
came on April 22 when it was announced that the entire quota of visas was ex- 
hausted. An estimated 32,000 people, each destined for a specific new home in 
America, were stranded behind the gate which had suddenly closed. Among them 
were approximately 230 Lutheran families, to whom we had given assignments. 
The measure of their disappointment was beyond words. They had been lifted 
up to the mountain peak of a great hope, only to see the mountain suddenly dis- 
integrate and to plunge with it, as in a thundering avalanche, back into the 
depths. 

However, there is also a very happy side to our story. Approximately 850 of 
our people received visas. All of them are now with their American sponsors 
and are becoming acclimated to the life of our churches and communities. The 
adjustment is not easy. They live in a new world among strangers. Even so, 
the great majority of our Lutheran immigrants are happy and thankful. The 
threat of the Red terror is now far away. They appreciate more than many of 
us what it means to live in the land of the free. Even more heartening to many 
of them is the warmth of love and understanding with which they were received 
as brethren by many pastors and people of our congregation. 

These refugee brethren were resettled within Lutheran congregations of the 
Missouri Synod in 33 different States. The largest number, in relative order, 
settled in Michigan, Texas, Wisconsin, Indiana, Lowa, Illinois, New York, Mis- 
souri, Minnesota, Connecticut, Washington, Ohio, Nebraska, Kansas, and Mon- 
tana. A great many of the refugee immigrants are at work on farms, where their 
help is desperately needed and where they are working to greater saitsfaction 
than sponsors expected. Others have found very choice jobs in our cities as 
skilled laborers and technicians. 

In a project of this kind problem situations are bound to develop. Incidents 
of dissatisfaction on the part of sponsors or immigrants have been proportion- 
ately rare. Where they have occurred, they have been due not only to the in- 
ability of the immigrants to adjust themselves with patience and contentment, 
but, even more so, to the lack of understanding and compassion and, in a few 
cases, the attempt at exploitation on the part of an individual sponsor. Most 
problem situations, where they occur, are successfully worked out on the local 
level with the help of our pastors. 

Our Lutheran refugee immigrants have now been with us long enough to en- 
able us to evaluate this project reasonably well. The many letters we have re- 
ceived repeat over and over again the gratitude of these people to our church 
and our church’s people. One letter states, “It is simply unbelievable that so 
much interest and kindness is shown to just a poor refugee family. It all seems 
like a dream. We shall never cease to thank God for what has happened to us. 
Yes, we are all well and I am satisfied with my work.” This letter is typical. 

Our sponsors too, with rare exception, write enthusiastically. “They are ex- 
ceptionally fine people. What pleases me the most is this that they are conse- 
crated Christians, eager for the word of life.” “We are well pleased with our 
family. Not only have they acted properly in the community, but they are also 
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very regular in their church attendance, not having missed a Sunday thus far. 
They have already received communion and Mr. Artelt has joined the voters 
assembly. My people gave them a wonderful reception. It has been one of 
the thrilling experiences of my ministry.” 

Our own reaction is just as enthusiastic. We count it a rare privilege to have 
been in the thick of this Samaritan operation. It brought to us some of the most 
deeply satisfying experiences of vur ministry. The memory of Him who taught 
His people to love and help and the conviction that we were carrying out His 
wishes were to us a joyous compensation. It has been a very significant mission 
of our church executed at a very nominal cost which promises to be less than 
$15 per individual rescued for this life and, perhaps, for the life to come. 

We are particularly indebted to Mr. Alvin Knorr and Mrs. Gertrude Droege 
for the generous assistance given to us as volunteers both in Europe and here at 
home. We are particularly grateful to those pastors of compassionate heart who 
presented this mission with keen Christian understanding to their congregations 
and spent generously of their time and energy in ministering to the various needs 
of these families after their arrival. We acknowledge as well the excellent pier 
reception services given to us at actual cost by the staff of the Lutheran Resettle- 
ment Service of the National Lutheran Council and the volunteers reception 
services given by many of our Lutheran women at the ports of New York and 
New Orleans. The only phase of this mission that does not give us a heartening 
memory is the spotted response to our request for assurances. When measured 
in terms of an anonymous pessimistic prediction, the response was magnificent. 
After all, we did receive 530 separate and immediate assurances on the basis of 
a single, hurried appeal. However, we are a very large church, and we have 
difficulty escaping the feeling that the tragedy of lovelessness and self-centered- 
ness, as our Lord tells it of the Priest and Lovite, is still repeating itself with 
disturbing frequency in the lives of many of our people and congregations. We 
have a very long way to go to attain the warm-heartedness of our blessed Lord. 

What of the future, especially the families who failed to receive a visa? For 
a time we hoped that the late Congress would make special provision for them. 
Urgent appeals were brought by us, by our public-relations department, and by 
other interested agencies to committees of the House and of the Senate, to whom 
this matter had been referred. However, Congress adjourned before the com- 
mittees were ready to report definite recommendations. To our families still in 
Europe this comes as another crushing disappointment. It is likely that new 
proposals will be made to the next Congress in January. Our people can help to 
keep the cause alive by writing to or discussing it with their Washington Repre- 
sentatives and urging further special action in behalf of refugees. 

For the moment, then, the only way that aliens can be brought to this country 
is under the regular immigration quota. This usually takes 1 to 2 or more 
years for processing and requires a different procedure. The Government does 
not provide a free ocean voyage, and the sponsors’ responsibility is more definitely 
defined. Application cannot be processed through agencies such as ours, but must 
be filed directly with the Immigration and Naturalization Service, Washington. 
D. C., or with one of its branch offices. Detailed information and guidance may 
also be had at most travel agencies. 

Our work is done, at least for the present. The Lutheran Service to Refugees 
will continue to operate only on a very limited basis to maintain contact with 
such families as have been resettled here and keep a watchful eye on refugee 
affairs generally. We are grateful to the Lord of the church to have had the 
opportunity to participate in a great and rewarding work. 


The Cuatrman. Is Rabbi Morris Adler here. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI MORRIS ADLER, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF DETROIT 


Rabbi Apter. I am Rabbi Morris Adler, 2062 Edison Avenue, De- 
troit. I am vice president of the Jewish Community Council of 
Detroit, Mich., which I am representing here. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to read: 

The CuHarrman. You may proceed. 
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Rabbi Apter. I speak in behalf of the Jewish communities through- 
out the State of Michigan. These communities of Jews represent a 
great diversity of opinion, interest, economic station, religious inter- 
pretation of their faith and political viewpoint. They comprise, 
as does any sufficiently sizable segment of the American people, the 
wide range of differing opinions to be found in our citizenry generally. 
Yet, on the issues raised by Public Law 414, known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act, they have united upon one spokesman to voice the sense 
of pain and shock they unanimously feel, at writing into the law of 
the land, a bill whose substance runs counter to everything they believe 
and ao they have been taught about American ideals and 
values. rely in my knowledge has the American Jewish community 
been as completely united as it is today in its reaction against Public 
Law 414. 

I speak in the only way I know how, as an American. My Ameri- 
canism has been fashioned by the history and spirit of this country, 
its dreams and hopes, and by the teachings of my faith and the shat- 
tering and tragic experiences of the Jewish people under tyranny 
and dictatorship. My American ideas are thus born of both faith and 
experience, of vision and reality. My Jewish tradition and the his- 
toric experiences of my group deepen and intensify within me the faith 
I uphold and cherish as an American. I speak with but one voice, but 
it is a voice that has gathered into it the accents of the American 
promise, as well as the teachings of Judaism and the sorrow-laden 
events in the life of my group. 

Public Law 414 outrages my sensibilities as an American and as 
a Jew. I served as chaplain during World War II and saw action in 
the Southwest Pacific theater of that war. I ministered among others 
to American children of immigrant parents. I was at their side in the 
difficult hours of the ordeal they were undergoing in behalf of their 
country. I stood prayerfully at their grave when they were laid to 
rest far from home. I remember vividly the names of some of the 
parents to whom it was my sad duty to report the death of their sons. 
Not a few of them bore names that showed that their point of origin 
was in countries from which, for all practical purposes, all immigra- 
tion is now barred by this law. And I say to myself, destined as I 
am always to carry the burden of memories of those sad and fateful 
days, “Have I honestly and truthfully interpreted the meaning of 
that war to those boys? Have I given them the true picture of Ameri- 
canism? And now, have we won the war against racist doctrine on 
the battlefield, only to lose it in our own legislative halls?” For this 
law perpetuates racism and keeps it as part of the law of the land. 

Among the members of the Jewish communities I represent, there 
are immigrants, and children and grandchildren of immigrants. 
America spelt to these immigrants a new world in far more than a 
geographic sense. They could say in the words of Job, “From my own 
tlesh do I see”, what tyranny and oppression mean. America appeared 
to them as a land that promised the freedom, the equality, the human 
dignity which they had for so long been denied in the old world. And 
now they are confronted by a law, which has provisions, sadly rem- 
iniscent of the world they believed they had left behind. 

Among the members of the Jewish communities I represent are to 
be found descendants of old and early settlers of America. During the 
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coming year of 1953, American Jews will mark the three hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of Jews in America. Jews have lived 
through the great struggles, and have shared in the great hopes, beliefs, 
and sacrifices out of which our democracy emerged. On August 17, 
1790, the Jewish congregation of Newport, R. I., sent a message to the 
first president of the United States in which they stated their gratitude 
for a Government which generously affords “liberty of conscience and 
immunities of citizenship” to all of its people. They further stated, 
“For all the blessings of civil and religious liberty which we enjoy 
under an equal and benign administration, we desire to send up our 
thanks to the Ancient of Days.” President Washington graciously 
responded to the address of the Jewish congregation and the noble 
words he wrote in reply are part of the great literature of American 
history. He pointed out that the Government of the United States, 
“gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assistance.” He ex- 
pressed the thought that the eid “tolerance” is not adequate to de- 
scribe the spirit which America extends to all. “It is now no more,” 
Washington wrote, “that toleration is spoken of, as if it was by the 
indulgence of one class of eople that another enjoyed the exercise of 
their inherent, natural rishi ; 

Out of our knowledge of what the absence of liberty means in suffer- 
ing and oppression, and out of our participation in the democratic 
life processes of America, we have formed a conception of what de- 
mocracy means. Itmeansmany things. It means above all, the dignity 
of the individual, the equality of the different, hospitality to people, 
generosity to backgrounds and faiths at variance with our own. It 
means the disregard of a man’s race, ethnic origin, color, religion or 
place of birth in determining his worth, his rights, and his qualifica- 
tions. 

It is this conception of the American way, shared by the majority of 
Americans, Jews and non-Jews, native-born and naturalized citizens 
alike, that is contradicted and denied by Public Law 414. It is no 
longer a matter of immigration alone that we are dealing with. It 
is the denial of the American promise, it is the flouting of the morality 
of democracy, it is the repudiation of that which we daily profess, 
preach and teach and it is the breaking of faith with those who died 
that freedom and equality may live—these things are involved. The 
entire structure of democracy is weakened when the foundations are 
shaken. 

A. Public Law 414 repeals the traditional hospitality which America 
his historically offered the oppressed, the homeless, and the dispos- 
sessed. If an objective and impartial study is made leading to a con- 
clusion that our traditional hospitality must at present be curtailed— 
and no such study has led to such a conclusion—then the criteria of 
limitation can only be our capacity to receive immigration and our 
need to protect ourselves against the entry of those who are set upon 
destroying our democratic system. This law, however, curtails im- 
migration by means of arbitrary, scientifically discredited and wholly 
un-American standards. 

B. The basic principle of the dignity and worth of the individual as 
an individual, at the heart of religion as it is at the heart of democracy, 
is flouted and denied by Public Law 414. A man’s suitability for en- 
trance to this land is, under this law, established primarily in terms of 
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his birthplace or his race or his ethnic origin. Color, accident of 
birth, and geography representing circumstances incidental to a man’s 
basic humanity, are elevated to the status of determinants of a man’s 
qualification for admittance to the opportunity and freedom of Amer- 
ica. The individuality of the single person is destroyed under the 
national origins quota system and he is treated solely as a national, 
as a part of a race, as a descendant of a certain ancestry—only that 
and nothing more. This approach is as undemocratic as it is un- 
moral. Man is more than a member of a group. He is a person and 
represents an individuality. Whole groups of men are practically 
barred from entering America. As a distinguished member of your 
Commission has pointed out—“Not a single Austrian can get into 
this country before 1955. Not a single Latvian can get in before 2074. 
No Lithuanians can get in before 2087, and not one Pole before 1999” 
(John O'Grady, The McCarran Immigration Bill, the Commonwealth, 
June 20, 1952). People of Asiatic ancestry are singled out for addi- 
tional special and unique discrimination in a provision that can only 
be defended in terms of racist doctrines. Negroes from Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and other colonies in the Caribbean that belong to European 
nations, are restricted from coming in on the quotas of their mother 
countries. Once again racism, which is repugnant to free Americans 
and incompatible with true Americanism, is perpetuated and rein- 
forced by Public Law 414. 

C. For the first time in the history of immigration legislation, two 
classes of citizenship are established. A chasm has been introduced 
between native-born and naturalized citizens. The very unity which 
our country needs today as never before, is undermined and weakened 
by a gratuitous insult to millions of naturalized Americans, who are 
Americans by worth though not by birth. It makes them citizens on 
trial, parolees of citizenship, and thus, by implication, in categorizing 
them the law stigmatizes them. Thus is a wide and dangerous tear 
introduced into the fabric of American life to its shame and enfeeble- 
ment. 

D. Public Law 414 does not stop here. It tampers with the funda- 
mental dne process of law and robs the defendant of the sacred 
guaranties which our Constitution offers to all accused. The burden 
of proof is placed upon him, and the presumption of innocence no 
longer prevails. We must think deeply on this issue, for we cannot 
weaken the democratic process of law at any point, without weaken- 
ing the entire legal system which our democracy has erected through 
the centuries. Penalties imposed retroactively, and a present law 
reaching into the past that preceded its adoption, are likewise prac- 
tices which have no place in the legal structure of a democracy. 
They rob the individual citizens of the protection which law should 
extend to him. 

E. Public Law 414 provides for the revocation of naturalization. 
The cancellation of citizenship is a penalty in the area of status com- 
parable to capital punishment in criminal law. It means depriving a 
man of his American life, as the other means the taking of human life. 
It is the most extreme penalty a government can visit upon a citizen 
as citizen. This law does not show due regard for the seriousness of 
such a procedure or for its severity as a punishment. Let us raise 
standards of acceptance rather than lower standards of dismissal. 
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F. Another element in the entire situation created by Public Law 
414 has grieved and disturbed the people I am privileged to represent 
before you. Our country enjoys the trust, seagnamibien, and honor 
of world leadership. What happens within the borders of America 
is no longer of specifically local interest. It has earth-wide reper- 
cussions. Public Law 414 holds up before the world a picture of the 
American democracy that perforce must lose friends for and alienate 
people from democracy. How we live in America may be a more 
important factor in interpreting the cause of freedom, than our public 
utterances and our foreign policies. When point 4 is negated by law 
414, many people will find the denial more eloquent than the aflirma- 
tion. There is unrest throughout a large part of the world as the 
insecurities, fears, and hungers of multitudes cause upheaval and 
ferment. That America, the last great hope of the suppressed against 
the threat of Communist tyranny, gives by law its support to inequal- 
ity, racism, and discrimination cannot but shake their faith in us. 
We are trifling with the faith and prayers of millions the world over. 

The Jewish community is engaged this very week in marking the 
ancient Biblical Festival of Tabernacles. Jews loyal to their ances- 
tral tradition sit with their families in little huts, reminiscent of the 
time when their forebears were wanderers in the wilderness. Scrip- 
ture ordains, “Ye shall dwell in booths seven days; all that are home- 
born in Israel shall dwell in booths” (Leviticus 23:42). The native 
Israelite was to leave the shelter and security of his home and take 
up a week’s residence in the rude and shaky hut in which nomads 
customarily dwell. Holy Writ ordained this law that the native-born, 
settled citizen might ever have vividly before him the plight and 
need of the wanderer, the displaced and the uprooted. 

An America that shuts its eyes, closes its heart, and bolts its gates 
to the homeless of the world has not only lost its humaneness, but it 
has weakened its democracy which rests in the last analysis on humane 
insights and sensitivities. Our moral obligation in an age which has 
torn millions from their homes and has dispossessed them from their 
birthplaces, is to deal humanely, generously, understandingly, and 
democratically. Let. our humanity match their needs. Let our ac- 
tions mirror our ideals. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is there a tendency for various groups in 
Michigan, such as the nationality groups, to work together on ques- 
tions of material interest, such as the immigration law? 

Rabbi Aprzr. Yes, sir, and on other questions of common concern 
as well. This city probably reflects as many of the nationality groups 
of the entire country as does any city of its size. We have a large 
majority of the nationality groups. We have worked together with 
all these groups in connection with civil rights and the FEPC. This 
is a city both of brotherhood and of tensions, and the people of good 
will, of these various ethnic and nationality groups, have worked to- 
gether in as splendid a way—and I have served in a number of com- 
munities—as I have seen anywhere. This is one manifestation of a 
whole program of year-by-year working together, sir. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Does it extend beyond the city to the 
smaller communities ? 

Rabbi Apter. Yes, sir. Bishop Hause is the bishop of a State-wide 
committee dealing with civil rights, which also comprises. various 
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religious and nationality groups. Each group has its connections 
with members of its own = in other cities, but, of course, the 
bulk of the population and the center of gravity is right near De- 


troit, but we do have connections in many informal ways with the 
people throughout the State. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuairman. Is Mr. Nicholas Wagener here? 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY SAMUEL J. RHODES FOR NICHOLAS J. 
WAGENER, PAST NATIONAL COMMANDER, CATHOLIC WAR VET- 
ERANS OF THE UNITED STATES; ALVIN KELLER, COMMANDER, 
DEPARTMENT OF MICHIGAN AMERICAN VETERANS OF WORLD 
WAR II; AND BERNARD L. HOFFMAN, COMMANDER, DEPART- 
MENT OF MICHIGAN JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Samvuet Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I am Samuel J. Rhodes, 3771 
West Outer Drive, Detroit. Mr. Nicholas Wagener, whose address is 
801 Federal Building, Detroit, has asked me to appear for him and 
submit in his absence a statement in behalf of the Michigan depart- 
ments of three great national war veterans organizations: the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II, the Catholic War Veterans of the 
United States of America, and the Jewish War Veterans. Mr. Wage- 
ner is past national commander of the Catholic War Veterans. 

I will not read the statement, gentlemen, but will present it for your 
consideration. 


The Cuarrman. It will be inserted jn the record. 

(The joint statement submitted in behalf of the American War Vet- 
erans of World War II, Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America, and Jewish War Veterans of the United States of 
America, Department of Michigan, is as follows :) 


As representatives of many veterans of various religious and ethnic groups, 
we wish to make known our position and the position of our organization on the 
McCarran immigration law. In doing so we note also that many of our members 
are affiliated with other veteran organizations which in some instances, and with 
respect to this particular legislation, may have expressed different views. 

We recognize that the immigration laws of the United States have long been 
in need of revision and codification. We strongly feel, however, that such 
revision and codification should properly be made with a view to nullifying any 
existing inequities and to preserving the values and ideas which we and our 
comrades sought to protect as members of the armed services of the United 
States. 

In reviewing United States immigration policy as enunciated by the McCarran 
Law we find what we regard as serious and severe contradictions of the ideals 
for which we fought. It is our joint conviction that in its wars with its foreign 
enemies our country’s military might was turned against Godless and dangerous 
concepts of tyranny and racism which threatened to engulf the world. Similarly, 
it is our conviction that our country’s peacetime policies must be guided by the 
same considerations if we are to render secure the military victory achieved 
at such appalling cost. The McCarran immigration law appears to place a 
premium on values diametrically opposed to those values. 

It forbids, for example, the nonquota immigration of highly skilled professional 
persons such as teachers, professors, and scientists, whose knowledge and compe- 
tence could contribute immeasurably to the richness of our society and economy. 

Within the national origins quota framework which it establishes and through 
its failure to fill the unused quotas of any nation, the McCarran Act embodies into 
law an un-American racist concept. It establishes in effect a repugnant “race 
superiority” method of selecting immigrants. Its provisions thus inhibit the 
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aspirations of eastern and southern Europeans, including those seeking refuge 
from iron-curtain persecution, and nullify our efforts to convince the millions 
under the Communist yoke of the sincerity of our democratic convictions. It 
penalizes those nationals in such countries as Greece, Poland, and Italy who 
fought with us during the last great war and who continued as stalwarts in the 
fight against an ugly tyranny. 

We note with misgiving that the McCarran Act arrogates to foreign gov- 
ernments the right as well as the power to determine who is eligible to emi- 
grate to the United States. Section 212 (A) (10) requires a consular officer 
to deny a visa to any person convicted of two or more nonpolitical crimes and 
sentenced to an aggregate of more than 5 years in prison. Therefore, the 
judgments of the atheistic, immoral iron curtain countries as well as the judg- 
ments of the Nazi and Fascist tribunals as to what is or is not a political crime 
and as to what is or is not a crime itself, are to be substituted for the American 
system of fair play. 

To us this invokes both the question of freedam from religious oppression 
and freedom from political oppression. Were any of the above-mentioned for- 
eign powers to make it a crime to attend religious services or to vote against 
the government in power, and permit maximum sentences up to 5 years, the 
victims of such unjust legislation must perforce be excluded from entering 
the United States. 

With regard to freedom of political choice, we point out that the distinction 
now created between the native-born and naturalized citizen places in the hands 
of an administrative tribunal absolute discretion to determine what is a political 
or social group or “subversive” and in addition subjects the membership of 
these groups indiscriminately to denaturalization and/or deportation. It might 
also be noted that the veteran who is naturalized during his period of service 
is made a second-class citizen because he may be subjected to interrogation 
without warrant, section 287 (A) (1). Further, because he is denied the 
right to exercise the privilege against self-incrimination for a period of 10 
years following his naturalization. 

We are definitely opposed to any legislation which creates a presumption of 
fraud for the doing of acts which in themselves can be excused by circum- 
stances surrounding them. On many occasions, it has been necessary for per- 
sons to represent themselves as members of the reigning political group of 
former members in order to obtain passports or border crossing cards to free 
zones of Europe. At that time these persons were permitted to seek visas to 
the United States in order to obtain freedom. It seems a peculiarly harsh 
punishment to place these persons in a position where they can now be deported 
to their native countries to be prosecuted for seeking political and social equality. 

In summing up, we are constrained to state that it is our feeling that although 
the immigration laws were, and still are in need of codification and revisions, 
and while we recognize that the American people are in need of protection 
from totalitarian governments and their agents, the restrictions embodied in 
the McCarran Act together with the broad grants of power to administrative 
and executive officials and boards without judicial recourse and the creation 
of second-class citizenry and unrealistic immigration quotas represent a denial 
and scrapping of the values for which we have fought. It it our position 
that the McCarran Act should be extensively amended or repealed to insure 
that the values previously mentioned shall be an inherent part of our immigra- 
tion law and to prevent the injustices and inequities the present act creates. 

ALVIN KELLER, 
Commander, Department of Michigan, 
American Veterans of World War II (AMVETS). 
NicHoLas J. WAGENER, 
Past National Catholic 
War Veterans of the United States of America. 
BERNARD L. HOFFMAN, 
Commander, Department of Michigan, 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Louis Levan is our next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF LOUIS A. LEVAN, SENIOR VICE COMMANDER OF 
THE WAYNE COUNTY COUNCIL, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Levan. I am Louis A. Levan, 1-2112 Griggs Street, Detroit. 
I am senior vice commander of the Wayne County Council, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, which I represent here. 

I have a statement which I wish to read. It is more or less a re- 
quest for more time. 

The Carman. You may read it. 

(The statement read by Mr. Louis A. Levan, senior vice commander 
of the Wayne County Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, is as follows: ) 


WAYNE County CoUNCIL, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Detroit, Mich., October 7, 1952. 

In behalf of the Wayne County Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, which 
constitutes over 18,000 members, I appear before this committee with no 
recommendations dealing with immigration and naturalization laws of our 
country. 

In view of the short notice given our organization to appear before this com- 
mittee our organization does not have the complete opportunity to fully study 
recommendations which could be niade to this body. We fully realize that the 
purpose of the President’s Committee is to get a cross section of opinion as to 
arrive at a conclusion in bringing about legislation dealing with naturalization 
and immigration. 

All of the posts of Wayne County have been duly notified that at our next 
council meeting which will be held on Monday, October 20, 1952, we will discuss 
at length all recommendations dealing with immigration and naturalization and 
that from this meeting and by action of the delegates assembled all recom- 
mendations will be forwarded to the Committee in Washington, D. C., prior 
to November 1, 1952, if this is permissible and agreeable. 

We are sorry that we are unable to make any recommendations at this time, 
but I am sure the Committee is more interested in receiving cross-section opin- 
ions as well as opinions agreeable to the majority rather than opinions of 
individuals. 

We also wish to express our sincerest thanks to the members of this com- 
mittee for the invitation and we feel that their approach on the matter of 
conducting these hearings across the country serves a twofold purpose. First, 
in getting the cross section of thinking of the citizens and organizations of our 
country and secondly, in giving them the opportunity to voice their opinions and 
views, 

Wma. D. RICHERT, 
Commander, Wayne County Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. Could you give us some idea when we 
may expect to hear from you? 

Mr. Levan. We have a meeting October 20, and I would say about 
the 27th, which will give us a week. The only opportunity we had 
was to bring it up in one district, and there were so many diversified 
opinions, pro and con, and, of course, this happened to be a district 
with the foreign element, and I think that we ought to get together 


and we will be pleased to give you a statement. We have our opinions. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
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(Submitted statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY EDWARD J. CHURCH, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, WAYNE COUNTY COUNCIL, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THB UNITED STATES 


WAYNE County CoUNCIL, 
VETERANS OF FoREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Detroit, Mich., November 21, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1742 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Deak Sir: I am sorry to have inconvenienced you with our delay but wish to 
inform you that the Wayne County Council, Veterans of Foreign Wars, at its 
meeting held October 20, by majority vote adopted the same statement submit- 
ted by the Amvets, Catholic War Veterans, and Jewish War Veterans in deal- 
ing with your hearing. We therefore request that the Wayne County Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, be added to the statement as was submitted at your 
Detroit hearing by the afore-mentioned organizations. 

Thanking you, 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Epwarp J. Cuurcn, 
Executive Secretary, Wayne County Council, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of United States. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Donald Montgomery. 

Mr. Rosenrieitp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Montgomery, who was to tes- 
tify in behalf of Mr. Walter Reuther, of the United Automobile 
Workers, had someone call this morning. Unfortunately, he is ill, but 
asked that he be permitted to testify at the Washington hearing later 
this month. 

The CuarrMan. His statement may be given to the Commission at 
that time on behalf of Mr. Reuther. 


Mr. Oran T. Moore, you will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ORAN T. MOORE, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF METRO- 
POLITAN DETROIT, INC. 


Mr. Moore. I am Oran T. Moore, 11454 Wisconsin Avenue, Detroit. 
I am president of the board of directors of the International Institute 
of Detroit and am testifying in behalf of that organization. 

I was in the Federal Naturalization Service from 1907 when it was 
organized in the Department of Justice until I was retired in 1933, and 
I went with the Chrysler Corp. from 1933 to July of this year, when 
I was retired as the director of citizenship of that organization. I am 
still connected with the agency of the Metropolitan Detroit Commu- 
nity Chest. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, sir. I have a prepared statement I will 
submit and I would like to make a few remarks. 

The Cuarrman. We will insert the statement in the record and you 
may proceed. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Oran T. Moore, president, Inter- 
national Institute of Metropolitan Detroit, Inc. :) 

Octorer 6, 1952. 


The International Institute of Metropolitan Detroit is pleased to have the 
opportunity to submit to the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
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Naturalization a statement of its views regarding a desirable immigration and 
naturalization policy for the United States. 

The International Institute of Metropolitan Detroit is a nonsectarian, non- 
political social service agency incorporated under the laws of Michigan for the 
purpose of helping foreign-born people and their families in their adjustment 
to American life in the expectation that they will become loyal American citizens. 
The operating budget of approximately $100,000 a year is provided by the United 
Community Services (Community Chest) from the annual torch drive. The ex- 
tensive support and influence of this agency is indicated by the fact that it has 
a paid-up membership of 2,400-and has recently erected a new $500,000 head- 
quarters building by private subscriptions in-over 4,000 gifts from individuals 
and organizations. 

The many services of this agency includes assistance with filing citizenship 
applications and in filling out all manner of Government forms, a translation 
and interpretation for social, civic, and medical services, casework service on 
complicated naturalization, immigration and deportation problems, English and 
citizenship classes, recreation activities designed to help foreign-born people 
feel at home in Detroit. This agency carries a professional and clerical staff of 
28 men and women who speak 20 different languages and are in constant touch 
with the various nationality communities in Detroit. 

The members of the staff and board of directors of this agency have seen at 
first-hand the tragic results of the injustices and unnecessary hardships which 
result from some features of the present laws. A study of immigration and 
naturalization laws and procedures has been one of their concerns for many 
years. 

Immigration into the United States previous to 1921 was based on the theory 
that the United States was a haven for the oppressed and for the refugees from 
the persecutions of other governments. These people and their children have 
made America great. They have fought three wars for this country and are 
the very backbone of the United States. This being true, we regard the new 
type of restriction which came into effect in 1921 as illogical, bigoted, and un- 
democratic. 

The operation ef the Displaced Persons Act as judged from our own experience 
in Michigan and in accordance with the final report of the United States Dis- 
placed Persons Commission amply proves the folly of the quota laws, past and 
present. 

It is our conviction that immigration should be truly selective, that this selec- 
tion should be made on a more reasonable, equitable basis, on the basis of health, 
security, moral qualities, and skills. 

The International Institute is opposed to the increasing regimentation of 
foreign-born persons and especially to the new type of policing in many features 
of the McCarran-Walter Act recently passed by Congress over a Presidential veto. 

We are especially opposed to the elimination of the statute of limitation against 
deportation and to the easy denaturalization which the new law makes possible. 
Denaturalization should only occur after deliberate, serious, and judicial con- 
sideration. It should not be a matter of administration. We are opposed to 
distinetions between naturalized and native-born citizens. There should be no 
second-class citizenship. 

The International Institute on Immigration and Naturalization favors the 
forgiving of mortgaged quotas and a more liberal provision for the naturaliza- 
tion of veterans than the present law provides. 

The International Institute deeply appreciate the opportunity to express its 
views. 

MEMO TO AMERICA 


“The various governmental agencies administering the DP program spent ap- 
proximately $19,000,000 of appropriated funds. This amount was repaid to the 
United States Treasury many times over by the close of the Commission’s activi- 
ties. It is estimated that the wage earners among the 400,000 admitted to the 
country will have paid $57,000,000 back in Federal income taxes alone by the 
end of the calendar year 1952. 

“But even more is involved. Reliable insurance company estimates indicate 
that it costs about $10,000 for an average American family to raise a child to 
the age of 18 years. Of the 400,000 persons admitted into the United States under 
the Displaced Persons Act, some 300,000 had reached 18 upon their arrival. 
Therefore, the United States was enriched by some $3,000,000,000 in productive 
human resources through the act. Dick Whittington sought gold on the streets 
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of London. The United States found wealth in these immigrants coming to its 
shores. 


“The contribution made by the infusion into the stream of American life of 
new skills and new talents is not measurable alone in terms of money to be re- 
captured through taxation nor of the energy and talent brought to agriculture, 
industry, commerce, the arts and sciences, or some of the professions. Their 
devotion to democracy grew out of their first-hand experience with what it means 
to live under a tyrannical form of government. Their cultural, social, and other 
contributions have already been shown to be enormous. The over-all impact will 
be significant with the passage of time and the integration of these peoples, their 
children, and their children’s children into the American way of life.”—From 
the final report of the United States Displaced Persons Commission, 1952, page 
350. United States Government Printing Office. 

Mr. Moore. I will confine myself to what TI consider are a few 
glaring defects in our present immigration law. First, in my opinion 
the un-American and bigoted provision of the law relating to our 
quota system, where we grade our potential citizens on some foolish 
notion that their desirability depends entirely and solely on the 
original background of our composite citizenship at a certain speci- 
fied date. Hitler also expressed this theory. Our Declaration of 
Independence recites the fundamental theory that all men are created 
equal. We show our doubts of this statement by this very law, and 
we defeat the theory by a quota system which restricts immigration 
substantially to Nordic races. If other races are not desirable, let. us 
be honest, say so, exclude them from entering the United States 
under any considerations. At a time when we are making every ef- 
fort, including tremendous financial grants to show our friendship to 
other nations, we slap in their face a law which says: “We want 
to be your friends, but we will not permit you to enter the United 
States on an equality with other nations.” 

We have twice made a complete revision of our immigration and 
naturalization laws in recent years—in 1940 and again in 1952. In 
this most recent enactment we put in the law a fine feature providing 
for certain admission of immigrants based on selection. However, by 
tying this enactment of the ‘old bigoted quota law we practically 
nullify it. For 150 years the United States was the haven of the 
oppressed and the political refugees from other lands. These immi- 
grants are the backbone of this Nation. My second point is covered 
under section 208 of the present act, which reenacts the most vicious 
feature of the old law. By treating members of a family as indi- 
viduals, who are prospective immigrants from countries where the 
quotas are small, we permit the husband and father of the family 
to enter the United States, but because of the small quota, we thereby 
enforce a 5-year separation of a family until he can acquire citizen- 
ship. He is not able to bring his family to the United States on a 
non-quota basis until this has been ac complished. You will say this 
is not true because we may have a provision in the new act that a 
certain percentage of the quota is allocated to wives and children. 
But this is only for the immigrant qualified under the selective feature 
of the act if they accompany him. 

This enforced separation, as I know from many years experience, 
is the cause of more broken homes and is a constant hindrance to do 
mestic happiness of American families, and, in my opinion, a source 
of great immorality. The law provides that the wives and children of 
a legally admitted alien may enter the United States on a non-quota 
basis at any time. In the long run this would not substantially change. 
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That is my opinion as to what the law should be. In the long run, this 
would not substantially change the number of immigrants entering the 
United States. This should be possible as soon as he is able to estab- 
lish to the proper Federal authorities that he is able to support and 
maintain them here. 

In my reading of this new law, I find two particular clauses that, 
in my opinion, are very harmful especially in our local situation. 
Section 290 of the new law provides that a record should be made of 
every immigrant entering the United States, however, short a period 
of time is his proposed visit. The recording of such visitors, by way 
of the bridge or tunnel here in Detroit, would involve an expense 
entirely out of proportion to any value that that record might have. 

Another thing that is also local, probably to a greater extent than 
anywhere else in the United States, is the provision of section 101, 
and 15 (b) of the new law. This provides that students entering the 
United States for training, or education, must come under the strict 
interpretation of the student act. Many students coming to the 
United States through the port of Detroit, came in under the provi- 
sions of section 32. They attended our universities here in Detroit. 
They attended our technical schools such as the General Motors and 
Chrysler Corp. maintain and Ford maintains. They attended the 
parochial schools here if they were under college age. They worked 
in Windsor or nearby Canada. They entered the United States from 
night to night to attend these schools. Under this new law, none of 
those students in that category would be allowed to enter the United 
States except that they come here and establish residence as students. 
Thousands of young folks from the Canadian border here will thus 
be denied the privilege of these technical opportunities we are able to 
offer to them. Many of those people are employed by American con- 
cerns established in these nearby cities in Canada. I think that prob- 
ably I could go on record as objecting to some of the highly restrictive 
features of the new law, but it seems to me that these are the four 
technical points that I wanted particularly to cover. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Moore, could you enlighten the Commission 
in terms of your industrial experience with persons of immigrant 
background in the Chrysler Corp., as to their contributions to the 
economy of this area, and so forth? 

Mr. Moore. Well, the city of Detroit was a city of a quarter of a 
million people 50 years so. It is now a great metropolitan city of 
over 2 million—one-fourth of those are of foreign birth. They repre- 
sent a tremendous factor in this great industrial development that 
has changed this city from the beautiful little residential town on the 
Detroit River into this great industrial area that has been called the 
backbone of our war industries during three wars. Without them, I 
doubt if we would have been able to accomplish many of the things 
we have. ; 

At one time Chrysler had a great many alien employees. Gradually, 
after I went into the services of Chrysler, we assisted in the naturaliza- 
tion of probably 10,000 or 15,000 of those people—we helped them 
establish their citizenship. They are able, trusted, worthy employees 
of that corporation. I think this arsenal of democracy might not have 
functioned so satisfactorily if it hadn’t been for the great group of 
loyal, foreign-born employees we have. 
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Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you any views on the question of the 
labor supply, whether or not it is necessary to have additional immi- 
gration to meet the labor supply needs of American industry ? 

Mr. Moore. Of course, the economic situation is a tremendous factor 
in the desirability of bringing in additional immigrants. 

Mr. Rosenrrep. What did the automobile industry do to meet their 
labor shortages during the critical war years? 

Mr. Moore. Detroit was fortunate in that we had a very high wage 
situation here. So that when industrial expansion was necessary and 
tremendous increase in employment was required to carry on the in- 
dustry here, people came here from other parts of the United States. 
We have had a great flow in of people from everywhere, all over the 
country. 

‘The Cuarrman. What is the situation now? 

Mr. Moore. Now, there is, again, a tremendous demand for em- 
ployment. We are getting a lot of people from outside the State just 
at the present time coming in to industry. I am not in touch with it 
continuously, but I know from the fact that I go into employment 
offices to visit that we are getting a great many people from outside of 
Detroit who are coming here, transient employees. 

Commissioner Finucane. Is that in excess of the demands for labor 
here, or do the demands for labor invite those people, so to speak, 
to come here? 

Mr. Moors. The demand for labor invites them, because there is a 
big demand right now. There is enough expansion here in Detroit, 
so there is a big demand. 

The CuarrMan. Is there a surplus labor supply here, or is it short 
now ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I would say now it has gotten to the point where it is 
a short labor market. 

The CuatrMan. Have you any opinion as to the capacity of the 
country to absorb more nonskilled workmen ? 

Mr. Moore. I could only go back and cite the history of immigration 
over the years. In the years when we had unrestricted immigration 
they came and regardless of economic conditions we pretty well ab- 
sorbed them and spread them out across America, and our tremendous 
growth, in my opinion, was very closely allied to the unrestricted 
immigration of those years. 

be Seeennn Do you think that the saturation point is being 
reached ? 

Mr. Moore. I am not an expert enough to determine when that time 
has, or if it will ever arrive. I personally don’t think it has. 

I think the immigrant has been an asset to America continuously 
since the beginning of history here. I don’t think there is any question 
about it, in my opinion. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How do you think the selection of persons 
by skills under the new act will work out as a practical matter ¢ 

Mr. Moore. By the time the certification required will be completed 
the job would probably be gone. That’s one of the difficulties. There 
is a tremendous demand in Detroit as there has been for the last 2 years 
for certain types of skills. I suppose that same situation prevails 
throughout the United States. There is a great demand here and has 
been for engineers of all classifications. But jobs do not wait; no. 
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The Cuatmrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore. It is very kind 
of you to come here and we appreciate it. 
r. Fred Bauer, you are scheduled next. 


STATEMENT OF FRED BAUER, SECRETARY, AMERICAN AID 
SOCIETY, INC. 


Mr. Baver. I am Fred Bauer, 15260 Maplewood, East Detroit, 
Mich. I am secretary of the American Aid Society, Inc., which I am 


representing here. It is composed of 11 ups, with central head- 
quarters at fo90 West Bostwort, Chicago, fi. 


I wish to submit a statement on behalf of the organization. 

The Cuarman. It will be received. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Fred Bauer, secretary, in behalf of 
American Aid Society, Inc., is as follows:) 


The Detroit chapter of the American Aid Society, Inc., submits, herewith, to 
the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, the following 
statement of its views regarding a desirable immigration policy for the United 
States: 

The American Aid Society, Ine., is concerned primarily with displaced and 
needy persons from Central and Southeastern Europe, usually spoken of as 
expellees. They are persons of German ethnic origin from Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, many of whom are relatives of members of the 
Detroit chapter. The members of the society are United States citizens who 
are well established in Detroit and amply able to bring their relatives, who are 
in great need abroad, to this country and to give them good homes, if the United 
States immigration law permitted therh to enter. The quotas, however, are so 
small that it is practically impossible for any considerable number of these 
relatives to come to the United States under existing law. 

The Detroit chapter filed assurances for 262 families under the Displaced 
Persons Act but only 62 families came because the number permitted under 
section 12 of the Displaced Persons Act was not adequate for the remaining 
assurances. The home-and-job opportunities for those who failed to receive 
visas are just as good as they were for those who came. Sponsors throughout 
the United States had the same experience of offers of sponsorship exceeding 
the number of visas available. 

The testimony of the Chairman of the Displaced Persons Commission before 
the House Judiciary Committee on May 22, 1952, showed that 28,500 persons 
of German ethnic origin actually had received assurances and were eligible for 
visas except for the lack of visa numbers. It is the belief of this society that 
sponsors stand ready to renew their offers of sponsorship for these 28,500 persons 
and for thousands of additional expellees. 

The expellees or persons of German ethnic origin who came to Detroit this 
past year have proved their worth. They are working in defense industries in 
skilled occupations. For example, they are tool and die makers, model markers, 
ete. They are learning English rapidly and fitting into the life of our community. 
Our society has every reason to believe that people like them still abroad will 
make equally good Americans. 

The letters which persons of German ethnic origin abroad have sent to 
members of the American Aid Society indicate inability to earn a living in 
Germany and Austria because the economy will not support them, although they 
are skilled and energetic workers. It is, therefore, the conviction of the society 
that emergency legislation to permit the admission of 300,000 persons over a 
3-year period is urgently needed. At least 117,000 of this 300,000 should be 
assigned to persons of German ethnic origin now resident in Germany and 
Austria. 

The quotas for Yugoslavia and Rumania are extremely small and taken 
for years to come. The American Aid Society recommends strongly that the 
mortgage on future quotas, which was one of the provisions of the Displaced 
Versons Act, be canceled immediately. This should be done at once even though 
the greatly needed revision of the quota system, which may take some time to 
accomplish, has to be deferred for some months. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SOCIETY'S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Five immediate recommendations to the President’s Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization, therefore, are as follows: 

1. Cancellation of the mortgage on future quotas. 

2. Completion of the unfinished business of the displaced persons program 
to make possible the admission of all 341,000 persons authorized under the 
Displaced Persons Act. 

3. Authorization of the admission of 300,000 persons over a 3-year period, 
including the admission of 117,000 expellees. 

4. Continuation of United States participation in present international 
programs for migration and resettlement. 

5. Aid for the refugees from communism who have escaped communistic 
tyranny behind the iron curtain. 

As long-range policy, the American Aid Society recommends a complete revision 
of the national-origins-quota system, basing the number to be admitted on the 
needs of the present, not a percentage of the immigrants of the past. 

The American Aid Society deeply appreciate having been given this opportunity 
to express its views. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Bauer. 

John Panchuk? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN PANCHUK, CHAIRMAN, MICHIGAN COMMIS- 
SION ON DISPLACED PERSONS, REPRESENTING ALSO THE UNITED 
UKRAINIAN AMERICAN RELIEF COMMITTEE, INC., AND THE 
UKRAINIAN FEDERATION OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Pancnvux. I am John Panchuk, 5911 Harvard Road, Detroit. 
I am representing the Michigan Commission on Displaced Persons as 
its chairman. I also represent the president of the United Ukrainian 
American Relief Committee, Inc., which is a national relief committee, 
which had been engaged in resettlement of displaced persons, and the 
Ukrainian Federation of Michigan, which represents some 40 civic, 
local organizations of Americans of Ukrainian extraction. 

The CuarrmMan. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Pancuvuk. | wish to state that a statement will be filed. It has 
not been done already, but one will be filed in behalf of the Michigan 
State Commission on Displaced Persons. Iam particularly interested 
in the immigration policies as reflected by the current law, and the 
new law that will go into effect as I happen to be an American citizen 
by naturalization, of Ukrainian parentage, immigrants, a group which 
did not have and does not have any quota provisions under the immi- 
gration law. That’s one phase of it. ° 

Working among the nationality groups, not only Ukrainian but 
people of foreign birth here, we have inevitably come to the conclusion 
that they are good citizens, outstanding citizens, and it becomes at 
times very painful to find immigration restrictions based upon na- 
tional origins, especially where those quotas are unfair in their 
proportions. 

For instance, the city of Detroit has over half a million people who 
are of foreign origin. A large bulk of those people are from so-called 
European Baltic areas. We have found that during the two wars, 
during the periods of depression and prosperity, they have borne the 
duties of citizenship well in every respect. Their adjustment, eco- 
nomically and socially and religiously, I think has been above reproach. 
In any difficulties we have had in Detroit, as related to social and eco- 
nomic adjustments, they have been, as evidenced by certain happen- 
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ings, due largely to conflicts of native-born Americans going back in 
the past. I have in mind some of the color problems that we have 
had here, people from the South and so on. True, that was due to the 
housing difficulty or situation and all of that, but the same economic 
factors have prevailed here. We find that for some reason there has 
been a philosophy of giving preference to the Anglo-Saxon groups on 
the nationality origin quotas, which, I think the facts of history dem- 
onstrate, so far as restrictive immigration are concerned, are not justi- 
fiable, whatever the basis of that philosophy may have been. We have 
never used their full quotas, and we find that these people of whom I 
have spoken have met all their responsibilities in every way, whether 
it is in time of great stress like war service—we have had very large 
numbers of people from that origin that have performed outstanding 
service during wartime; in civic work, State work; in factories. ’ 

For instance, within the last month I have had representatives from 
one of the leading manufacturers, the Ford Motor Co., come to me to 
put them in touch with DP’s who are here, labor groups. They need 
them badly. They said they had put them to work in Buffalo and 
elsewhere and found them very good workers. Because of a shortage 
that developed they want to get every possible DP they can that can 
pass the physical examination they will put him through, and they 
will put him to work. 

The same is true with the Packard Co. My experience shows that 
from that standpoint industrially they have been very satisfactory. 

From some aspects of the unfairness of the nationality origin, I 
can cite you a number of examples as related to Ukrainians. They 
come from an area in eastern Europe, which was under Russia, before 
the war Austria, Hungary, and so on; it is a large group representing 
about 40,000,000 people. When these immigrants tried to obtain 
their citizenship the naturalization clerk will tell you, if you will ask 
him, that he has had trouble after trouble because they will not recog- 
nize any such thing as Ukrainian, either for the purpose of country 
of which he is a subject, or national origin. There have been tre- 
mendous dissatisfactions, and ill will brought about. Yet, in every 
respect, they are recognized as coming from that group with a good 
culture—a good cultural heritage and background, and, even now, 
they don’t have a quota yet. Our own committee, the United 
Ukrainian Relief Committee, bronght 30,000 Ukrainians for resettle-. 
ment under the DP Act who have gone into various States; the 
same is true with the NCW group, and from the standpoint of inter- 
national relations and getting and creating good will, it is bad. 

I can cite you as an example, my father. He came in a long time 
ago. He left Austria-Hungary. He was born in northern Bucovina. 
He never owed any allegiance to that country, never was born there. 
Twice he had to register as an enemy alien; he helped put me through 
school so that I could become successful, and married a girl that was 
of native American stock, if you will. I have had friends, went 
through colleges here. Now I am vice president of a big insurance 
company, vice counselor and a general board member. These things 
seem to irk people. Why these invidious distinctions? Is there a 
stigma attached to it? When he came over here Ukraine was in the 
Austria-Hungary Empire. 


25356—52——-88 
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The Carman. You say when he came over here Ukraine was in 
the Austria-Hungary Empire? 

Mr. Pancuuk. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. And when that empire disintegrated, what hap- 
pened to the particular province from which he came? 

Mr. Pancuvux. That became part of Rumania and under the 1921 
act, he was shown as Rumanian; but he didn’t like it and still doesn’t 
like it, because it was ascribing something to him that he never was. 

Anyone who has dealt with people of national origins here knows 
that they are keen and eager to become a part of our American com- 
munity. You will find that the children of the first generation forget 
the language so fast they can’t even talk it. They go to American 
schools; they are thoroughly Americanized. Well, I came like Infor- 
mation Please, unrehearsed and unprepared. I’ve been so busy that 
I apologize. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Panchuk, I think the Commission would be 
interested to know a little bit about the general distribution and the 
general kind of employment in which the many Ukrainian DP’s who 
have come into the United States have found eomanteen Could you 
enlighten the Commission a little bit on that? 

Mr. Pancuuxk. Yes. They have been employed in a great variety 
of employments. They have been skilled people, engineers, those 
have found employment very easily. They have been sought after. 
Some other professionals like doctors have had a tough time. How- 
ever, the State of Michigan is very badly in need of doctors; there is 
: shortage, and a number of them have been employed in hospitals, 
in technical capacity, in accordance with their profession, however. 

We have made an effort here to permit the examination by the 
State board of registry of DP doctors, and we have made some prog- 
ress. We have clerks working in industry, some of the girls have 
been found to be exceptionally good as stenographers and clerks in 
such skilled industries, and I know several insurance companies here 
have employed them and found them very good. They are in restau- 
rants; a great number, of course, are in factories. Some of the pro- 
fessional groups like lawyers have to go through a complete retraining 
period, and there are some that have enrolled, and I don’t know of one 
that has flunked first or second year. 

There are a number of them on farms. In the orchards of Michigan, 
I know that several have been highly successful in the orchard fields. 
Some of them in the dairy business here; there are some very good 
dairy men here. So they have been pretty well scattered and assimi- 
lated. We had a great number of artists; we have a Ukrainian opera 
in Detroit that was a success in Europe. We had the famous Ukrainian 
chorus which gave over 300 concerts to the DP’s in Europe, they have 
made a tour of the United States, and have received the highest ac- 
clamation from critics throughout, and artists. Some of them have 
helped to decorate some of our new churches here. So they have taken 
advantage of the opportunity and have been appreciated. 

The Cuarrman. What solution would you propose to the problem 
you mentioned where, as in the case of your father, he was ascribed 
to the Rumanian quota although born in the Ukraine? 

Mr. Pancuvux. Well, that situation is no different, I believe, than 
you find with reference to other countries in Eastern Europe. There 
have been similar situations. 
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The Cuarrman. Of course, Poland itself was divided up. 

Mr. Pancnux. That’s right. Now the United Nations of which 
we are a member has recognized Ukraine as a country on equality as 
a matter of fact with other nations. We all know it is a satellite, 
a very involuntary one, but in which the cultural and national heritage 
is very strong, and which is very anti-Communist, and it seems rather 
strange that for some purposes we would recognize it, and deal with 
them, and yet when it comes to dealing with people of that same back- 
ground who are our own citizens in our own country, doing everything 
here, we say: “No; we draw the line.” And I think that can be very 
easily worked out so far as the quota is concerned because they do 
have their place of origin, they declare themselves, they produce 
documents, and you will have no more difficulty there than you will 
have with the Hungarian-Poles or other Balkan and eastern Euro- 
pean countries. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record state- 
ments submitted to the Commission by several organizations : 

The first is by Mr. Adolph Dulin, chairman of the Relief Associa- 
tion for Germans of Prewar Poland, of Detroit, Mich. ; 

The second submitted by Mrs. Estelle Gadowski, president of the 
Polish Aid Society; Mrs. Katherine Wojsowski, chairman, Immigra- 
tion Committee; Mrs. Estelle Sanocki, cochairman, Immigration 
Committee; all of Detroit, Mich. 

The third is a telegram by Eloise M. Tanner, executive secretary, 
International Institute, of Flint, Mich., addressed to the Commission. 
The Cuairman. Those statements may be inserted in the record. 

(The statements identified follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By ADOLPH DULIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE RELIEF Asso- 
CIATION FOR GERMANS OF PREWAR POLAND 


RELIEF ASSOCIATION FOR GERMANS OF PREWAR POLAND, 
Detroit, Mich., October 7, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Harry N. RosenFIELD, Pvecutive Director, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srr: Seven years after war has ended in Europe there are some 10 
million expellees in Western Germany without employment and most without 
homes. Practically all of such persons can be made useful and desirable farm 
workers in this country. They cannot be admitted under the quota system, 
because they are not classed as residents, entitled to benefit of quota and have 
no quota numbers. Their situation is getting worse rather than better. 

The United States must share the responsibility for the distress of these 
unfortunate persons and in recognition of the responsibility should do what 
can be done to help them to find homes and employment. Most of those who 
come out of Poland and other countries, are experienced farmers and will make 
good on American farms. 

Our problem stems from dislocation of millions of industrious people who 
have been deprived of their homes and the opportunity to provide for themselves. 
Full information as to all details is not available and, as is common in many 
social and economic adjustments, some persons take advantage and the program 
is condemned. 

We should have a program that meets the need of those who have been dis- 
placed, who have lost home, country, and the opportunity to work. 

From the survey that has been made and general knowledge of conditions, it 
appears that the United States is in need of manpower for agricultural work. 
The German ethnic origin expellees, and also others, are mainly farmers and 
desirable for agricultural work and are anxious to be settled on farms in this 
country. 

My recommendation is, that the next Congress set up emergency immigration 
legislation, to bring into the United States 300,000 expellees, of German ethnic 
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origin, at the rate of 100,000 a year for the 3 years. And that the greater num- 
ber of these expellees should be farmers. 

The United States needs agricultural workers, and these expellees could be 
placed quickly on American farms without hardships to others. Farm families 
should be preferred, because they cannot be resettled in Germany where there 
is no land and are more satisfactory here. 

This emergency immigration should only be for expelled people, or, in other 
words, people without a country. 

All other immigrants should come under the regular immigration laws. The 
German Government should be urged to let the expellees use their funds to pay 
for transportation to the United States and if the expellees do not have the funds 
for such transportation the United States Government should loan them the 
money, or they should obtain it from special emergency organizations, or possibly 
from relatives in this country to provide funds. 

In addition to this emergency allotment we should have a quota immigration 
system for all countries and the new immigration law should be revised with 
larger quotas. And to give special consideration for the overpepulated areas, 
and to those who are without countries, such as the expellees of German ethnic 
origin, now living in Germany. 

In this way, the United States in some degree can discharge the responsibility 
to the unfortunate expellees, particularly those of German ethnic origin, who 
have suffered most because they were often standing neutral or with the Allies 
in the late war. 

Very respectfully yours, 
ADOLPH DULIN, 
Chairman, Relief Association for Germans of Prewar Poland. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED IN BEHALF OF THE PoLiIsH Arp Soctetry, py Mrs. Este.yir 
GADOWSKI, PRESIDENT; Mrs. KATHERINE WOJSOWSKI, CHAIRMAN OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION COMMITTEE; Mrs. ESTELLE SANOCKI, COCHAIRMAN OF THE IMMIGRATION 
COM MITTEE 

Po.tisH Arp Sociery, 
Detroit, Mich., October 2, 1952. 
Hon. Puimir B. PERLMAN, CHAIRMAN, AND MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: As an organization with a 50-year interest in the Polish citizenry 
of this country, their descendants, and the acculturation of the new arrivals in 
this city, we feel that an inquiry into the whole field of immigration, nationality, 
and naturalization laws is of paramount importance. 

We are representatives of the Polish Aid Society and wish, on behalf of its 
members, to state our concern over clauses in the code of immigration laws 
which are unfair in the consideration of the national-origin quota system. 

We feel that some aspects of the immigration, nationality, and naturalization 
laws need to be revised. Moreover it is our belief that the revision be made in 
light of the augmentation of the quota system and the depletion of the mortgaging 
of quotas. 

In view of our position we may state that the immigration policy be examined 
with the aim of bringing it into line with our national ideals. 

Sincerely, 
ESTELLE GADOWSKI, 
Mrs. A. J. Gadowski, 
President, Polish Aid Societv. 
KATHERINE WoJSOWSKEI, 
Mrs. A. Wojsowski, 
Chairman, Immigration Committee. 

ESTELLE SANOCKI, 
Mrs. C. T. Sanocki, 

Cochairman, Immigration Committee. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED By Miss ELorse M. TANNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF FLINT, MicH. 


[Western Union] 


OcroserR 6, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 


President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Courthouse, Detroit: 

We are happy that the recent immigration and naturalization legislation 
permits Asiatics to become naturalized, but we strongly disagree with the dis- 
crimination set up in the quota system against them. This may further jeopard- 
ize our relationship with the Far East. We believe that the stateless people 
living in America would find great security in having a first paper. Some provi- 
sions of the new deportation laws will work great hardship against aliens. 

ELOIsE M. TANNER, 
Executive Secretary, International Institute. 


The Cuairman. Is Mrs. Marie Trilevsky present? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE TRILEVSKY, TOLSTOY FOUNDATION, 
STATE OF MICHIGAN REPRESENTATIVE 


Mrs. Tritevsky. I am Marie Trilevsky, and I am representative of 
the Tolstoy Foundation, whose headquarters are 300 West Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York, N. Y. It is a charitable organization, 
founded by Countess Tolstoy, the daughter of the great Russian 
writer, Leo Tolstoy, for the purpose of helping to resettle mostly the 
Russian displaced persons, and my brief statement is only my own 
opinion, inasmuch as I worked 3 years with the displaced persons 
on the Resettlement Committee for Church World Service ot in the 
capacity of a representative of Tolstoy Foundation. I have a pre- 
pared statement which I wish to submit. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We will receive your state- 
ment and make it a part of the record. 

(The statement submitted by Mrs. Marie Trilevsky is as follows:) 


I recommend that changes in immigration laws be such that— 

1. First, preference be given those people who were displaced by war and 
made homeless by Communist tyranny, and escapees who every day break 
through the iron curtain in search of freedom. 

2. Congress should adopt emergency legislation as may be required fully to 
complete the displaced-persons program to which our country is committed. 
This legislation should provide for the admission to the United States of (a) 
those who were processed under the Displaced Persons Act but for whom visas 
were not available on December 31, 1951, (b) an additional number of persons 
of those groups for whom a clearly insufficient number of visas were provided 
in the original legislation, and (c) our fair share, under proper safeguards, 
of those who have escaped from behind the iron curtain subsequent to Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, the cut-off date specified under the displaced-persons legislation. 
The additional visas here recommended should be authorized within the period 
ending December 31, 1952, and should be granted without regard to sectarian 
considerations. 

I submit the following recommendations for promoting integration and re- 
settlement of immigrants in the United States: 

1. A practical and realistic orientation program to be given each immigrant; 
for example: 

(a) English language written and spoken in practical everyday American 
phrases and accents; also the pronunciation of every letter in the alphabet; 
and practice in answering questions when applying for employment. 

(b) Immigrants should know American standards of weight, in terms of 
pounds and ounces, and measurements in terms of feet and inches. 
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(c) There should be practical and realistic job counseling, according to the 
cultural and economic standards of the United States, so that when immigrant 
applies for a job in the United States he will be prepared for the type of job 
opportunity available for him. 

(d) Personal appearance and conduct when applying for employment should 
be stressed; for example, neatness, alertness, willingness to accept job oppor- 
tunities. They should be asked to avoid hard-luck stories and shabbiness to 
arouse pity from the prospective employer. 

(Signed) Marte Trrtevsky 
Mrs. Marie Trilevsky, 
Tolstoy Foundation, State of Michigan Representative. 


The Cuarrman. The hearing will stand in recess until 1: 30 o’clock 
this afternoon. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 





HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1952 


Derrorr, Micu. 
TENTH SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1: 30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 734, Federal Courthouse 
Building, Detroit, Mich., Hon. See B. Perlman (chairman) pre- 
sidin 

Preset Chairman Philip B. ‘Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Msgr. John O’Grady and Messrs. Thomas G. Finucane and 
Adrian S. Fisher. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuamman. The Commission will come to order. The first 
witness this afternoon will be Rev. Sheldon Rahn. 


STATEMENT OF REV. SHELDON RAHN, DIRECTOR, SOCIAL SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT, DETROIT COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Reverend Rann. I am Pastor Sheldon Rahn, appearing as director 
of the social service department, Detroit Council of Churches, 404 
Park agama Building, Detroit 26, Mich. I have a statement I wish 
to read. 

The Cuatrman. We will be glad to hear your statement, sir. 

Reverend Raun. Thank you. There are about four Protestant 
agencies filing statements with you today, so I shall not duplicate some 

of the emphases they are making, but in my rather brief statement here 


1 shall ra Be to summarize what seems to be the consensus of judg- 


ment in the Protestant community on some of these polls relating to 
our immigration and naturalization laws. 

The McCarran-Walter Act, passed recently by Congress over a 
Presidential veto, violates both Christian and democratic standards 
of justice. Unless it is substantially amended, the United States will 
ee jeopardize its moral leadership throughout the free 
wor 

Furthermore, the McCarran-Walter Act fails to provide a workable 
procedure by which the United States along with other countries may 
resettle hard -pressed refugee families in Europe and Asia. 

There we have in mind the formalized quota system which does 
not provide for any pooling of re and any flexibility. Most 
serious of all, the present act actually carries the rejection of Asiatic 
and other colored peoples to the point of placing a new and dangerous 
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racist principle of blood ancestry at the heart of our basic immigration 
law. The McCarran-Walter Act assigns quotas on the basis of earliest 
ancestry rather than country of birth and present ee 

It is unthinkable that the United States oaks permanently adopt 
a blood and race formula for dividing more desirable from less de- 
sirable people for immigration purposes. Such a formula is un- 
scientific, contrary to all religious precepts, and an irreparable insult 
to whole continents of people with quality families denied an equal 
opportunity for a quota number because of their race. 

Our Protestant denominations continue to support the following 
basic features for a long-range immigration and naturalization policy 
for this country : 

1. Pooling of unused quotas among all countries up to the maximum 
number allowable by law, now set at 154,000. 

2. Elimination of discriminatory provisions based upon race, color, 
or sex. 

3. Temporary increases by Congress of the maximum annual im- 
migration figure from 154,000 to 200,000 or more as may be realistic 
and practical as America’s emergency share of the world’s refugee 
problem. Our religious bodies believe that such short-term, caretitly 
controlled adjustments within our basic immigration machinery are 
far more desirable than special legislation for first one section of the 
world, and then another, without adequate attention to long-range 
needs throughout the world. 

4. Provision for a visa and deportation appeal board of some kind. 

We welcome the activity of your Commission in studying this 
exceedingly important problem. 

The following spokesmen for Protestant and Orthodox religious 
agencies operating in the resettlement field will file statements in the 
course of this hearing: Detroit Lutheran Charities, Rev. Harry Wolf, 
director ; Lutheran Service to Refugees, Rev. Werner Kuntz, director ; 
Christian Social Relations Commission, Episcopal Diocese of Michi- 
gan, Rev. G. Paul Musselman, director; Tolstoy Foundation, Detroit 
office, Mrs. Anton Trilevsky, Detroit representative; Hungarian Prot- 
estant group, Rev. John Paul Nagy. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. You say in the third recommendation of your 
report, “without adequate attention to long-range needs throughout 
the entire world”; would you care to enlighten the Commission on 
long-range needs which you think the Commission should give heed to 
in its considerations ? 

Reverend Rann. I don’t believe it is possible to evaluate long-range 
needs in the world without pretty careful study, probably through 
an agency like the U. N. But, even thinking in terms of emergency 
needs for the surplus populations without homeland, et cetera, some 
sections of Asia, particularly Korea, and so on, suggest that this 
refugee problem is more than a European problem, as serious as it 
is in Europe, and we have always the temptation to think more of 
western and southern Europe than we do perhaps on other sections of 
the world which are less heavily represented. It could only be termed 
in such technical agencies’ studies as those of the U. N. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do I understand you to be advocating a 
flexible immigration policy ? 
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Reverend Raun. Yes; and presumably the emergency refugee prob- 
ably would get a high priority in utilization of any pooled quotas, at 
the present time leaving us free to deal with surplus and overpopu- 
lated areas, too, as a secondary measure, much as was introduced this 
morning with Pastor Kuntz. 

The CHamrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Coffey here? 


STATEMENT OF REID COFFEY, REPRESENTING THE UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE, AIRCRAFT AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, AFFILIATED WITH THE CIO 


Mr. Correy. I am Reid Coffey, 8000 East Jefferson Street, Detroit, 
Mich., representing the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, CIO. 

n behalf of our organization, I would like to express our extreme 
regret that our international union president, Walter Reuther, is 
unavoidably detained because of previous commitments in Washing- 
ton on a hearing, and it was determined as of last night that Donald 
Montgomery, in charge of our Washington office, would appear before 
this committee today, but he is sick with a bad cold and unable to 
attend, and we would like to ask the permission of the Commission to 
appear with a brief in hand at the Washington hearings later this 
month completely spelling out our opposition to the McCarran-Walter 
bill. 

The Cuamrman. Your organization’s statement may be presented at 
our meetings in Washington. I think that is the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of October. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. I should like to read into the record a telegram the 
Commission has received, to the same point. 

The CuHamman. You may do so. 

(The telegram read by Mr. Rosenfield is as follows :) 

Because of my absence from Detroit and the illness of Don Montgomery of the 
UAW-CIO, Washington office, who was to have appeared in my stead, the UAW- 
CIO would like the record of the Detroit hearings to show that we have arranged 
to be heard during the course of your Washington hearings. We would further 
like for the record to show that the UAW-CIO is completely opposed to the 
McCarran-Walter bill as it is presently written. 

WALTER REUTHER, 
President UAM-CIO. 


The Cuamman. Prof. Edgar L. Johnston. 


STATEMENT OF PROF. EDGAR L. JOHNSTON, WAYNE UNIVERSITY, 
REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


Professor Jounston. I am Edgar Johnston, professor of education, 
Wayne University. My home address is 2301 Vinewood, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and I am here to represent the National Consumers League. I 
am a member of the executive board of the Michigan Consumers League 
and cochairman of the Governor’s Study Commission on Migratory 
Labor. 

With the indulgence of the Commission I would like the privilege 
of presenting a written statement to be mailed to the Commission, if 
that is convenient in the next day or two. I very much regret that 
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Miss Elizabeth Magee, the secretary, is prevented from attending these 
hearings on account of the President’s Commission on the Health Needs 
of the Nation in Washington, and Miss McAllister, chairman of the 
board, was unable to be here, and I just learned of the hearings yester- 
day afternoon. 

I would like, if that is agreeable to the Commission, to comment 
briefly on the interest of the National Consumers League in the matters 
of administration and legislation and then to submit a written state- 
ment which would be a more organized presentation. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Professor Jounston. The National Consumers League is an organi- 
zation about 50 years old which represents the consumer’s interest in 
the conditions under which the products we consume are developed. 
It was organized primarily at the time that sweatshops were very 
common in the garment-working and other industries, and at the time 
there was no protective legislation for women and children in industry 
and concerned itself primarily with the industrial type of industry. 

The Consumers League within the last few years Mies shifted its 
interest to a very great extent to migratory agricultural labor because 
the kinds of conditions which were found in the early 1900’s in the 
urban industries are in part duplicated in the field of agriculture. 

In fact, one of the bulletins of the New York Consumers League has 
I think an apt title in describing migratory agricultural labor, the title 
“Sweatshops Under the Sun,” that will illustrate it. 

I am not going into detail on the problem of migratory labor, which 
has been dealt with very effectively by another Presidential Commis- 
sion and by hearings of Senator Humphrey’s committee in the Senate 
earlier this year. I would like to touch on some phases of that problem 
which I think are directly related to both legislative and administra- 
tive relief, possibly through the report of this Commission. 

The Michigan Study Commission on Migratory Labor, of which I 
am cochairman, was organized this spring to consider the problems 
involved in the use of migratory agricultural labor in our State. We 
found that last year we had about 60,000 out-of-State migratory 
agricultural workers, coming in in April and leaving in October and 
November, some of them coming in in March, which for the most part 
were family groups with—in most cases—children of varied ages 
engaged in agricultural work and without the protection of any child 
labor or other legislation. We found a number of related problems. 

I started in it as a schoolman because I was concerned with the 
lack of educational opportunity for migrant children. I couldn’t go 
far until I found that was related closely to health and housing and 
transportation and recruiting, and the very limited economic return 
of the families. 

Now, as to the relationship particularly to your Commission. The 
number of migrant laborers increases as in part the number of illegal 
entrants to the southwestern part of the country increases. Mr. 
Ducoff in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimated in 1949 
1,000,000 migrant laborers 14 and older. Incidentally, nobody, 
knows how many children. In spite of the Sugar Beet Act, I found 
children working regularly in sugar beets, and the same could be 
duplicated or multiplied in other crops in which no limitation as to 
age in which children may work is present. 
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He found about 100,000 legal Mexican nationals in 1949 and esti- 
mated about 400,000 illegal entrants from Mexico, the so-called wet- 
backs. Incidentally, inthe report of Senator Humphrey’s committee 
the number of estimated migrant workers was up by 50 percent to a 
million and a. half. The number of legal Mexican entrants was up 
to 151,000, and the estimate for the illegal entrants was something over 
500,000. The problem is getting more serious rather than less. The 
result of this influx of legal and illegal entrance from south of the 
border is to provide a supply of cheap labor. Evidences on record 
before the Humphrey committee show wages of 5 and 10 cents an hour, 
not uncommon on farms down there on wetbacks, because they were 
peculiarly vulnerable. They could be threatened with imprisonment 
and deportation. For that reason they were really not only migrants 
but also they were vagrants. 

The result has been the displacement of domestic workers. It has 
resulted in lowered wages. It has resulted in underemployment as 
well as unemployment, because in many cases it has expressed the 
work to a larger group. 

Now, as to the relationship of this to the concern of this Commis- 
sion, I think that some of the administrative procedures of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Commission are very definitely related to 
the extenuation of this problem; some of it obviously falls in other 
departments, the Department of Labor, the Department of State, 
which are involved in the Mexican agreement. 

I should like to just point out that the executive agreement between 
the United States and Mexico was arrived at to a large extent in virtual 
secrecy and without any hearings which involved representatives of 
other groups, labor groups and the public, in the matter of the demon- 
stration of need and the requirements of the stipulations of the particu- 
lar agreement. - 

The determination on which that was based was the prevailing 
wage, but nobody knows what a prevailing wage is. It is whatever 
the county boards, representative of the large farmers of the areas 
using the migrant labor, are willing to pay or find they have to pay, 
and that in turn is passed up to the State department of labor and 
to the National Department of Labor. There is no open hearing with 
repre of public and of labor in regard to it. 

suggest in terms of legal relief two bills which were before Con- 
gress, which would be directly related to the concern of your Com- 
mission. The bill dealin with control of labor contributors; the bill 
dealing with the seated of illegal entrants, and certainly the pro- 
vision of more adequate funds to the division of immigration and 
naturalization which was relatively successful in controlling the wet- 
back invasion in certain sections by an airlift by which the illegal 
entrants were taken back into the interior of Mexico. 

I should say administratively there could be a great deal of benefit 
through more public and thorough investigation of the factors of 
need at the time an executive agreement is reached ; the forecasting of 
labor needs should be based on adequate living wages according to 
American standards and not on what these very depressed people are 
willing or have to accept. 

I would like just to make one point before concluding, and that is 
that the National Consumers League is not insensitive to the needs of 
providing in America a refuge for people from other lands, including 
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our neighbors to the south. But we think that the attempt to relieve 
need below the border by importing misery here and further accentu- 
ating the workers of our own areas is not helping that problem. The 
migratory problem is becoming increasingly a serious problem. It is 
a problem of national and international immigrations, and unless we 
are to develop in this part of our industry a system of peonage we cer- 
tainly need to have remedial legislation and administrative relief 
which will eliminate some of the most serious of the problems related 
to the importation of migrant labor. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. What would you suggest the Commission do? 

Professor Jounston. In regard to the stipulation of the President’s 
Executive order, section 2 (b), which refers to action in relation to 
the present economic situation in the United States, I am suggesting 
that the economic situation as it affects the migrant laborers is occa- 
sioned to a large part by an overestimate of the number needed, an 
overestimate that is accepted all too easily because there is no public 
hearing, because there is no determination of need in terms of the 
same basis as it would be determined in relation to industrial employ- 
ment. There is, of course, no spokesman for the migratory worker. 
He is without a spokesman. 

The CxHarrman. Thank you very much. 

(The written statement referred to above, by Professor Johnston, 
was submitted and is as follows:) 


At the request of Mrs. Dorothy McAllister, chairman of the board of the 
National Consumers League, I am representing the league at the hearings this 
morning. While the league is sympathetic to the broad purposes of the inquiry 
conducted by this Commission and aware of the need for restudy of our immigra- 
tion laws as they affect immigration from all parts of the world, I should like 
to direct my attention this morning to one phase of immigration which vitally 
affects the welfare of migrant agricultural workers within the United States. 
With this purpose in mind, I shall direct my attention primarily to section (B) 
of the Executive order establishing the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

The Consumers League was organized about 50 years ago as a gronp of socially 
minded people concerned with the maintenance of satisfactory standards of 
working conditions and livelihood for the workers who produce the products we 
consume. The league has always been concerned with workers in family groups 
and conditions which affect the welfare of children. In its early days, much of its 
attention was directed to sweatshop conditions in urban industries. The league 
was instrumental in stimulating the passage of legislation protecting women in 
industry and eliminating child labor. For the past decade, much of its attention 
bas been directed toward the plight of the migrant agricultural laborer in the 
American economy and the conditions affecting family life and the welfare of 
children among these groups. With the wide variety of industrialized agriculture 
and the need for large numbers of migrant agricultural workers for limited 
periods of time during harvest, there has developed a new class of “displaced 
person” within the American economy, a group entirely outside the protection of 
current legislation concerning labor conditions, social welfare, and protective 
legislation. Child-labor laws almost universally exclude children engaged in 
agriculture from their provisions. As a result, small children labor in the fields 
and are exposed to hazardous conditions of transportation and undesirable living 
conditions. As a bulletin published this year by the New York Consumers League 
implies in its title, we now have “Sweatshops in the Sun.” 

The Governor’s Study Commission on Migratory Labor, of which I am cochair- 
man, was appointed by Governor Williams in March of this year. It is broadly 
representative of producers and processors of agricultural crops, public health 
and welfare agencies, labor and education, and the three major religious denomi- 
nations in Michigan. The Commission was appointed in large part as a result 
of public concern about the problem involved in the employment of more than 
60,000 migrant workers at the peak of the harvest season in early August. Un- 
questionably the Report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor fo- 
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cused public attention on these problems and suggested the need of such a State 
commission to study the question and make appropriate recommendations for 
legislation and administrative improvement. 

Migrant workers are employed in a wide variety of crops, particularly in the 
harvest of fruit and the cultivation and harvest of sugar beets and the various 
vegetable crops. They begin to come to Michigan early in April or May, are 
migrant within the State during a considerable portion of the summer, and leave 
the State at the close of harvest, the majority of them having completed their 
work and left Michigan for their State of origin by the middle of November. 
In spite of mechanization, which has decreased employment in certain crop 
activities, the total number of migrants employed has increased each year, and 
the number for the current summer will undoubtedly exceed the 60,000 brought 
into the State for seasonal agricultural employment last year. Most of the 
migrants come as family groups, a fact which presents serious problems of edu- 
cation, child labor, and satisfactory housing, lack of health facilities, and in- 
comes inadequate to maintain a satisfactory standard of living. The life of the 
migrant family is particularly hard on children. 

My own interest was aroused several years ago when I had occasion to visit 
schools for the University of Michigan and saw children, obviously of school age, 
working in the fields in the shadow of the schoolhouse, and found that school 
people by and large were unaware of their presence—except to enroll them on 
the school census in the spring in order that the district might receive its share 
of “primary school funds.” Under the circumstances child labor is the rule 
rather than the exception. The Sugar Act of 1987, as successively amended, does 
provide an age limit of 14 years for work in sugar beets and limits the labor of 
children 14 to 16 to 8 hours a day. Unfortunately, even this limitation is rarely 
observed. In a study of the Spanish-speaking migrant workers in four coun- 
ties, which I carried out several years ago, children under 14 were reported as 
working regularly “in the beets.” In 17 of 58 families interviewed, the youngest 
age reported was 5 years and the median of the group, 11. In the four counties 
included in the survey, less than one-fifth of the children of school age were 
enrolled in school in late October when schools had been in session from 4 to 8 
weeks. The results are to be found in school retardation and educational depri- 
vation. A study of migrant workers in Colorado last year has presented evidence 
that migrant children are receiving even less education than did their parents. 

The question may be asked as to what relationship these conditions—deplorable 
though they may be—have to the investigations of the Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. The answer is that the supply of migrant labor and 
the wages and working conditions of migrant laborers as a group are directly 
affected by the entry of large numbers of Mexican nationals—both legal and 
illegal entrants) crossed the border. 

As pointed out repeatedly in testimony before that committee, the effect of 
this immigration—legal and illegal—is to lower wages and living standards for 
domestic agricultural workers and to force many of them to leave homes in the 
border States to seek work elsewhere at whatever wages they can get. It is 
clear, also, that the so-called prevailing wage in agricultural labor certified by the 
Secretary of Labor is, in actuality, a unilateral decision by the large-scale em- 
ployers of that labor. The certification by the Secretary of Labor is on the 
basis of data presented from State departments of labor concerning the prevailing 
wage as indicated by county farm employment committees which have only 
employer membership. I know of no instance in which the farm worker has 
been a party to the determination of prevailing wage. The same thing is true 
in regard to the certification of need on which the executive agreements for 
importation of nationals are based. Obviously, it is to the advantage of the 
large farm groups, which are the major employers of migratory labor, to have an 
abundant supply of cheap labor available and to use the importation of Mexican 
nationals and of wetbacks as a lever to keep wages down and workers docile. 
(Testimony before the Humphrey committee indicated cases of wetbacks employed 
at from 5 to 10 cents an hour in 1951.) The result for domestic labor is that it 
is forced out of its home territory in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, 
and adds to the migrant stream. The results are displacement of workers, 
lowered wages, underemployment of those who do remain, and increased migrancy 
of family groups. As the Report of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor says: 

“Migrants are children of misfortune. They are the rejects of those sectors 
of agriculture and of other industries undergoing change. We depend on mis- 
fortune to build up our force of migratory workers, and when the supply is low 
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because there is not enough misfortune at home we rely on misfortune abroad 
to replenish the supply.” 

I realize that the problems involved here are complex ones and that many 
phases of this problem do not come within the jurisdiction of this Commission. 
It appears to me, however, that certain remedies of abuses occasioned by the 
legal and illegal entry of Mexican workers to the United States are within the 
scope of the Commission’s recommendations. Some of the remedies are legisla- 
tive; others are administrative. Under legislative remedies come those measures 
which can make control of illegal immigration effective. Certainly increased 
funds for the employment of officials of the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service are in order. At present, that Service has had to man a 
1,600-mile border with somewhat less than 900 men. It was also given only one- 
sixth of the amount asked to make possible transportation of illegal immigrants 
to their homes some distance from the border. It seems clear that much more 
important than penalties imposed on the unfortunate wetbacks alone is the pro- 
vision of penalties for those who employ them. The bill to control illegal entry, 
which was presented by the Humphrey subcommittee, would seem to give promise 
of eliminating this abuse. Unfortunately, the Congress did not see fit to pass a 
measure with teeth in it. 

The executive agreement of 1949 as continued from year to year certainly 
deserves careful consideration. Under it, both Governments assume responsi- 
bility to control illegal immigration. That responsibility does not seem to 
have been carried out in action. The priority in contract employment given 
to wetbacks now in the United States appears to give definite encouragement 
to illegal entry. Testimony presented before the Humphrey committee criti- 
cized the secrecy surrounding the negotiations for the executive agreement and 
the lack of representation of representatives of labor as well as farm employers 
in negotiations for the agreement. One witness before ths Humphrey com- 
mittee referred to the 1951 international agreement as a four-power pact * * * 
among the Associated Farmers, the Department of State, the Department of 
Labor, and the Department of Justice. It seems clear that the executive agree- 
ment and the whole matter of forecasting of labor needs and consequent provi- 
s on for legal entry need careful and thorough consideration. There is a close 
relationship between this legal immigration and the illegal traffic in wetbacks. 
both have a definite and devastating effect on the conditions of migratory 
labor throughout the United States. 

I would wish to emphasize at this point that the Consumers League is not 
unsympathetic to the Mexican agricultural workers who seek employment here, 
driven by misery and economic necessity at home. Unquestionably, we in the 
United States should be concerned in economic developments in Mexico and, 
particularly, in proposals to develop the resources on both sides of the Rio 
Grande for the benefit of residents of both countries. This kind of cooperative 
relationship is constructive and desirable. On the other hand, the exploitation 
of poverty-stricken wetbacks in order to maintain a supply of cheap farm labor 
here is neither good neighborliness nor good economics. Continuation of the 
abuses which have existed and increased within the last few years is, in effect, 
to establish a type of peonage in the United States and to further aggravate the 
disadvantages of the million and a half migrant agricultural workers and their 
families who are virtually outcasts within their own land. 


The Cuarrman. Father Joseph C. Walen is next on our schedule. 


STATEMENT OF FATHER JOSEPH C. WALEN, DIRECTOR OF CHARI- 
TIES, CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF GRAND RAPIDS, AND EDITOR OF 
THE WESTERN MICHIGAN CATHOLIC 


Father Waren. I am Father Joseph C. Walen, director of charities, 
diocese of Grand Rapids; director of the diocese and resettlement 
committee there, and editor of the Western Michigan Catholic; 202 
Association of Commerce Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

I would like to read my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. We will be glad to hear it. 
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Father Waren. I wish to present my statement regarding the need 
of a more liberal policy on immigration to the United States from the 
a of one who has seen the good done by the Displaced Per- 
sons Act. 

While this act was in operation, the diocesan resettlement office of 
the diocese of Grand Rapids found job and housing opportunities for 
approximately 800 persons. 5 

t was most heartening to see relatives greet relatives, a greeting 
intense in its warmth because the homeless victims of war seemed to 
the American residents to be returning from the dead. These once 
displaced families did not need much time to take their place, and to 
have a place in the cities, villages, and farms of the 29 counties in 
western Michigan which comprise the area of the diocese of Grand 
Rapids of which the Most Reverend Francis J. Haas is bishop. 

As the flow of war refugees slowly dwindled, we began to receive 
requests from American citizens interested in bringing friends or 
relatives to this country who could not qualify under the Displaced 
Persons Act. We had other requests from citizens who were inter- 
ested in bringing to America relatives or friends who were delayed, 
for one reason or another, in their admittance to the United States 
under the Displaced Persons Act, and their hopes to emigrate expired 
with the act. 

To all these persons who came to our office, eager and willing to aid 
people anxious to come to America, we explained that new legislation 
would probably be enacted to permit their relatives or friends to enter 
this country. We were sincerely hopeful that the record of the opera- 
tion of the Displaced Persons Act would result in continuance of 
policies making possible the admission of many who were wanted in 
America, who were unwanted in Europe, and who wanted America. 

During the many months of necessary debate preceding the enact- 
ment of new immigration legislation, we were able to sustain the hopes 
of several ple with the anticipation of a “new law,” a law that 
would not shut the doors of hope for those Europeans who were corres- 
sponding with people in our area. Many a letter, I am sure, from 
persons with whom I dealt, contained the reassurances that new immi- 
gration legislation would permit entry to this country. 

Needless to say, we watched the progress of immigration legislation 
in Congress. We watched the reception accorded the request of 
President Truman to admit 300,000 immigrants over 3 years. Our 
friends watched the progress of House Resolution 7376 of Representa- 
re Celler. They watched the progress of the Lehman-Humphrey 
vill. 

When the McCarran-Walter bill was passed we foresaw what a 
sense of discouragement would overtake those who had hoped to greet 
in America victims of war. The hoped-for “new law,” we were forced 
to tell our people, would not be helpful in bringing friends and rela- 
tives here. We explained that for some it might mean a wait of many, 
many years before their friends could hope to immigrate to this 
country. 

The despair on the faces and in the voices of those who learned the 
consequences of the new law spoke more tellingly than any written 


piece about the shattered hope of those who had looked to America as 
a haven of hope. 
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I] would like to join many others who have been engaged in the work 
of the Catholic resettlement committee in asking for the elimination 
of some of the harshly exclusive provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act. I refer to the national origins theory which dis- 
criminates against persons from southern and eastern Europe. I refer 
to the provision that excludes the unskilled immigrant. In the light 
of the many contributions to the welfare and the progress in this 
country by the thousands of unskilled immigrants of two and three 
generations ago, this provision seems to ignore the value of looking at 
the record to determine how we can benefit in the future. 

Also, the provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act that jeopardize an 
opportunity for a fair hearing for those faced with deportation or de- 
naturalization are not consistent with the record and reputation of 
America for fair play to all. I acknowledge that the act provides 
for some necessary revisions of existing immigration laws. But the 
most important revisions should relate to bringing up to date our 
immigration policy of seeing America in the forefront in leadership 
and cooperation with all free nations, without discrimination against 
any nation or any group of nations. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much. We appreciate your com- 
ing here. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Does your statement represent the views of 
your diocese ¢ 

Father Waren. I wouldn’t say I am speaking officially for the 
bishop, but I would say on the basis of public service record and his 
addresses, I would say his sentiments are pretty much in line with 
what I said here today. 

The CuarrmMan. Our next witness is Prof. Amos Hawley. 


STATEMENT OF AMOS HAWLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Professor Hawtry. I am Prof. Amos Hawley, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, University of Michigan. 

I would like to talk particularly to the matter of the quota. It seems 
to me that the concept of the quota as it has been written into our im- 
migration legislation is defective in a number of respects. There are 
several rather doubtful and many greatly uncontested assumptions on 
which it rests. In the first place the assumption that a nation can only 
absorb a given number of immigrants regardless of the size of that 
migration legislation is defective in a number of respects. There are 
Nation’s population; another assumption is that there is only a fixed 
amount of work to be done and if you admit immigrants you take 
the work away from that amount of native people; again, there seems 
to be an assumption that the consumers are not an important part of 
the economy. 

For these reasons in particular, I think it might be well to recon- 
sider the matter of a quota. The principle of the quota is, however, 
probably one which rests on political expediency, and in view of the 
various interests that are apt to be involved which will express them- 
selves maybe on something that is not escapable. 

It should be observed though that this country could not but benefit 
from immigration. Immigrants are typically young people and they 
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probably are, with a small percentage of exceptiohs, in a more vig- 
orous condition of life and are on the whole a smaller risk population. 

From the standpoint of the sending nations, however, immigration 
is not in fact much of a solution to its problem. Problems are usually 
far more basic than those that can be solved by draining off a few 
people. There are problems of dislocation in the economy; of inade- 


quate participation in international trade and so on. We cannot 


really contribute materially to the solution of population problems 
in foreign countries by opening the doors to immigration. 

The issue thus, it seems to me, largely is one of politics and human- 
ity. Our present basis for a quota, the national origins principle, as 
others have indicated, is most unsatisfactory. It is invidious; it is 
based on a nonobjective basis. Thus it seems to me that if we are to 
bow to political expediency entirely and proceed with a quota, we need 
a more rational basis. I would lke to suggest that population size, 
or relative population size, be observed as a quota basis rather than 
national origins. That, complemented by considerations of a sani- 
tary, educational, and political character. By political I am referring 
to the subversive risk—and that we do need some protection against. 

So I think that what is needed in the light of our international posi- 
tion in our relations with others, our foreign policy, is a more rational 
quota, accepting, as I said, rather hesitantly, the need for some restric- 
tion on the number. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. When immigrants leave a country such as 
Italy, do these immigrants not return a part of their earnings to that 
country’s economy, thus helping to build it up? 

Professor Hawtery. That is a fact. It is a question, of course, of 
whether it is a very sound basis for the economy. That does provide 
for foreign exchange. The bulk of Italy’s foreign exchange has been 
through immigrants. Probably it carried Italy through some difficult 
periods. 

On the other hand, it is rather difficult to evaluate what Italy lost 
in terms of labor power and whether or not that was a deterrent, I 
don’t know, in any case Italy did not develop a very sound economy. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How would you say the population of 
northern Italy has been faring, compared to the southern part ? 

Professor Haw.ey. Italy is a country divided, of course, between 
north and south, and the population problem has been more serious 
in the south and the bulk of migrants have come out of the southern 
part of Italy. The northern industrial part hasn’t developed rapidly 
enough to absorb the excess population in the southern area. It is 
comparable to northern Europe in the nineteenth century. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think that the situation in Italy 
and Germany has been influenced greatly by the migrant ? 

Professor Hawtey. Germany, of course, is in a different situation 
than ourown. Itisa chaotic economy at present and it is not organized 
to even accommodate the population that is resident in the western 
parts, and in being a small population it does not require many im- 
migrants to make a considerable burden on that economy in the short 
run. 

In our case, however, population of 157,000,000, it is not very diffi- 
cult to absorb 3,000,000 people in a relatively short interval of time. 


25356—52 39 
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That is a small fraction, about 114 percent. It could not be a very 
important dislocating factor. 

There is considerable experience to show that when migration is 
unrestricted, in fact even when it is restricted, the volume of migra- 
tion seems to move from areas of low rates of capital development to 
areas of high rates of capital development, with about a 3- to 6-month 
lag. It is self-adjusting by virtue of that. You have communications 
between migrants and family members in areas of origin, so that in 
the past we have not gotten migrants from Europe when we were in 
the ebb phase of a business cycle, and a similar condition prevailed 
abroad in the probable points of origin, nor have we got immigration 
when we had a high level of business activity and the place of origin 
had a high level of business activity. 

Seemingly, this has only worked toward a net migration here when 
there was a low level abroad and high level here. We observe the same 
thing internally within this country, with urban and rural areas. So 
there is considerable control exercised by the direction of economic 
opportunities. 

I think it is interesting that in the depression decades we actually 
lost 46,000 people through a net emigration. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you any data indicating what amount of 
immigration the United States might absorb over a given period of 
time ? 

Professor HAaw.ey. No; I haven’t. That is really a speculative 
matter. It is somewhat like trying to estimate the proportion of a 
population of a given national origin. There are a number of con- 
tingencies. It would certainly depend on what span of time one were 
dealing with. A matter of a year would present quite a different prob- 
lem than a decade or a generation; it would assume some knowledge 
about the trend of the economy, and I would prefer that an economist 
forecast that. I haven’t attempted to do what you say. 

Commissioner Finucane. With reference to your remarks about 
draining off some population from an overpopulated country, do you 
think it would be a temporary help which would give the country a 
chance to readjust itself more easily than if it had to cope with large 
excess population ? 

Professor Hawtey. It depends, of course, on what proportion of the 
population you can move in a given interval of time. The population 
represents a rather bulky sort of cargo and when it becomes a-matter 
of moving a million or more, it cannot be done in a short interval of 
time, under the best conditions of transportation. So most economic 
crises cannot really be treated by distributing the population abroad, 
unless this happens to be a very small number. A country with a total 
population of a few hundred thousand might conceivably have some 
quick alleviation through migration. With a population of 40 or more 
million you could not very well expect it. 

There are some speculations, certainly not very reliable, although 
seemingly reasonable, as to what happens to a population when immi- 
grants leave. It is thought that the immediate effect as to that is to 
reduce the death rate, particularly under periods of economic stress. 
If that is true, then the immigrants are perhaps quickly replaced by 
people who would have otherwise died, and certainly you cannot, if 
you look at the long-run population growth trends of some of our 
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principle sources of immigrants, see any effect in them of large-scale 
immigration. 


The CuamMan. Thank you very much. 
Is Mr. Harold Silver here? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD SILVER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
RESETTLEMENT SERVICE OF DETROIT 


Mr. Sutver. I am Harold Silver, executive director of the Resettle- 
ment Service, 5737 Second Avenue, Detroit. I speak on behalf of this 
organization, which is the major agency in the Detroit area for the 
adjustment of Jewish immigrants and has been conducting this 
activity for the past 15 years. 

I have a prepared statement, in which I am joined by two of my 
associates, Mrs. Julian H. Krolik, vice president, and Nathan L. 
Milstein, chairman, case committee. 

Before submitting the statement in the record, I would like to sum- 
marize it briefly to economize on time. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Stiver. In the great majority of its provisions the Walter- 
McCarran Act breathes restrictionism, raises the barriers against new 
immigration, regards prospective and recent immigrants with sus- 
picion prone as a class to breed disloyalty and crime. 

It perpetuates the national origins quota system which is iniquitous 
from a moral point of view; it harms our position in our international 
relations and is based on an assumption without the least support in 
science and everyday experience. We have had thousands of D. P.’s 
and refugees come through our agencies. I have known hundreds of 
them personally. They came from countries of large quotas, like 
Germany, and of countries of small quotas like Poland, and countries 
of infinitesimal quotas like Lithuania. They are different in back- 
grounds, personality, and attitudes and education, and in the degree 
of their adaptability; but none of these characteristics had any rela- 
tionship whatsoever to the country of their birth. 

The second point I would like to make is that these immigrants 
from our own very intimate knowledge of them have made a re- 
markably good and amazingly rapid adjustment. They have been 
absorbed into the economy of this country or community without 
the shghtest ripple and without displacing anyone else. 

Most of them, of course, have found jobs in factories and shops and 
there are numbers of them who are engaged in the professions and 
have made important contributions to the cultural and artistic life 
of this community. 

One of them is a professor of engineering in one of our State uni- 
versities ; another is a psychiatrist of note in one of the State hospitals ; 
we have had doctors, some lawyers, some dentists and businessmen who 
in opening businesses of their own- have created jobs for others. 

We find these people among contributors to the blood fund of the 
American Red Cross, among the contributors to community chests and 
other philanthropic organizations. They are completely loyal to our 
Government and devoted to the principles of democracy. — 

Having experienced in their own persons the effects of dictatorship, 
they have become inoculated against the danger of being propagan- 
ized against adherence to any totalitarian system. 
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The third point I shall wish to make refers to the deportation pro- 
visions of the Walter-McCarran Act. Over and above all the specific 
provisions on deportation, the whole concept of deportation of the 
act is one of punishment. Punishment in a manner abhorrent to the 
best traditions to America. An immigrant who sins against the law 
is liable to punishment the same as anyone else, and in addition to that 
he is liable to the cruel and inhuman punishment of deportation. 
That constitutes double jeopardy. And we think we might well head 
it with the Biblical injunction: “One law shall you have for the 
native as well as for the stranger within your gates.’ 

Of the numerous restrictive : positions and in the deportation sections 
of the law, I would like to say just this, to cite two illustrations: the 
statute of limitations on certain grounds for deportation has been 
eliminated by the act; an alien can now be deported for something that 
occurred ten, twenty or fifty years ago. Among grounds for deporta- 
tion introduced by this act is confinement in a corrective institution ; 
corrective as distinguished from a penal institution. Thus, a 
youngster at the age of twelve or thirteen, gets into trouble and is 
sent to a reform school or industrial school, which is a treatment 
institution really, stays there for a year and is then liable to deporta- 
tion, no matter what his record has been since,his release and how 
well he might have adjusted. 

The fourth point is our attention to the double standard which is 
introduced into the act for the native-born and the naturalized citizens. 
This is indefensible from any moral point of view. It subjects num- 
berless groups of people who have presumably passed the test ani 
gained citizenship with the fear of losing this priceless possession. 


Tt creates second-class citizens. I would like to quote from a speech 
by General Eisenhower of October 1, reported in the papers: 


And neither at home nor in the eyes of the world can America risk the weak- 
ness which inevitably results when any group of our people are ranked politically 
or economically as second-class citizens. 


We are convinced that more humane and liberal legislation govern- 
ing our immigration and naturalization policy and legislation more in 
keeping with the leadership role in the United States and international 
affairs 1s called for, and that this can be accomplished with all due 
regard to our national security. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. Your prepared statement will be in- 
serted in the record. 

(The prepared statement by Mrs. Julian H. Krolik, vice president: 
Harold Silver, executive director; and Nathan L. Milstein, chairman, 
case committee, on behalf of Resettlement Service of Detroit, is as 
follows :) 


We are grateful for your invitation to present our views to your Commission 
on the subject of your inquiry. 

Resettlement Service is a social agency established and financed by the Jewish 
Welfare Federation of Detroit. Through its activities and those of its cooperat- 
ing organizations, refugees and displaced persons have been helped to establish 
themselves in the community. This help is given in various forms: Housing, 
employment, English classes, maintenance relief, business plans, vocational guid- 
ance, child care, medical care, and counseling on personal and family problems. 

During the past 15 years we have served some 4,000 new Americans who have 
settled in the Detroit area. We can testify that these people can be compared 
favorably with any group in the population—first, second, third, or nth-genera- 
tion Americans—with respect to their industry, honesty, adaptability. On the 
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score of being law-abiding residents, their rate of law and ordinance violations 
is definitely lower than that of a good many other groups in the metropolitan 
area. Their love of their adopted country and their complete loyalty to its Gov- 
ernment.and institutions are beyond any question; their horrible experiences at 
the hands of totalitarian dictatorships is a very effective inoculation against 
their falling victims to Communist propaganda. We have found them to be 
extremely eager to become American citizens, and they file their applications 
almost as soon as they arrive. 

On the basis of our many years of experience we can testify that the economic 
adjustment of the immigrants has been amazingly rapid. With the exception of 
minors, housewives and the elderly among them, they have secured employment 
in a very short time and have become integrated into the economic structure of 
the community. While most of them naturally have found their level in factories 
and shops, some have gone into business and the professions—like teaching, engi- 
neering, dentistry, and the arts. A few have made noteworthy contributions to 
the professional and cultural life of Detroit and Michigan. A great many of 
them are contributors to charitable drives. 

The scores of persons associated with our organization, whether as mem- 
bers of the board, its various committees, volunteers, and staff, have been close 
to the immigrants and their problems. We have been with them through their 
various stages of adjustment to a new land, a new language, new customs. We 
know their difficulties, their struggles, their achievements, and their attitudes. 
As Americans, we feel proud that our country has given these people an oppor- 
tunity to live as self-respecting men and women under free institutions. We 
know that they and their children will make their contributions to developing 
and strengthening our heritage of democracy and liberty. 

We are also convinced that many thousands of others in Burope and elsewhere 
can do the same if admitted to the United States. A generous immigration 
policy will bring benefits to our economy, our society, and cultural institutions. 
It will also demonstrate to governments and people everywhere that we are 
willing to share our freedoms and our abundance to the end of easing over- 
population and helping escapees from totalitarianism. 

In our judgment the McCarran-Walter Act does not do that. In the great 
majority of its provisions it breathes restrictionism, raises the barriers against 
new immigration, regards prospective and resident immigrants with suspicion, 
prone as a class to breed disloyalty and crime. It perpetuates the national-origin 
quota system, which is based on a racist philosophy, on an assumption that 
natives of some countries are inherently superior to others—an assumption with- 
out the least support in science or everyday experience. The quota system has 
always been unworthy of the spirit of America; in the present international cli- 
mate it lends credence to Communist lies about our foreign policy and our at- 
titude to other nations. 

As an agency dedicated to serving immigrants and helping them to become good 
Americans, we are profoundly disturbed by the harsh, unreasonable restric- 
tions and deportation hazards imposed by the McCarran-Walter Act on resident 
aliens and naturalized citizens. We wish to point to some of the major pro- 
visions of the act which, in our opinion, will instill fear into our foreign-born 
population, subject them to unnecessary police surveillance, and threaten them 
with investigations, arrests, deportation, and separation from their families. 

(a) The requirement that every adult alien must carry his registration card 
on him at all times, and must notify the authorities within 5 days of every 
change of adddess, introduces a passport system characteristic of dictatorships. 

(b) Social-security records, considered confidential for citizens, are opened to 
the immigration authorities as far as aliens are concerned. 

(c) Change of immigration status from temporary visitor to lawfully ad- 
mitted immigrant is so delimited that very few persons can take advantage of 
the provision. This will result in the deportation of many aliens who will leave 
Alerican spouses and native-born children behind them. 

(d@) New grounds for deportation have been added; and deportation is made 
retroactive notwithstanding that persons had entered prior to the enactment of 
the law or that the condition resulting in the deportation proceedings occurred 
prior to the enactment. 

(e) The statute of limitations on certain grounds for deportation has been 


eliminated (sec. 244 (a) (1)). An alien can now be deported for something that 
occurred 10, 30, or 50 years ago. 
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(f) Among the new grounds for deportation is confinement in a corrective (as 
distinguished from a penal) institution. Thus, a youngster who spent a year 
or more in an industrial school or reformatory would be subject to deportation 
no matter how long ago that occurred and regardless of what his subsequent 
record has been. 

(9) A “subversive” is deportable even though he has reformed and discon- 
tinued his affiliation with subversive organizations. In this respect the act is 
harsher to resident aliens than to would-be-immigrants. 

(h) Home investigations in naturalization proceedings are made mandatory. 
This will cause many unhappy and tense situations for applicants for citizenship. 
It becomes a weapon in the hands of disgruntled neighbors for harassment of 
aliens. 

(i) A mere showing of misrepresentation (not necessarily fraud) in any part 
of naturalization proceedings can be made the basis of the loss of citizenship. 
No naturalized citizen can feel completely secure from the jeopardy of 
denaturalization. 

(j) A naturalized citizen is also put in greater jeopardy in the matter of refusal 
to testify before a congressional committee on subversive activities. The act 
creates a double standard of morality and hazard and makes for second-class 
citizenship. 

We have called attention only to the major restrictions and disabilities placed 
by the act on aliens and naturalized citizens, over and above those that prevailed 
by operation of previous legislation, much of which was already harsh. An addi- 
tional if less tangible factor is that, in administering the act, officers of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service and of the Foreign Service become 
imbued with the punitive and restrictionist spirit of the law, thus adding to the 
atmosphere of fear and insecurity of our foreign-born and naturalized population. 
We have already seen evidence of that in the fact that authorities are beginning 
to enforce some portions of the act even before its effective date. 

We are convinced that -more humane and liberal legislation governing our 
immigration and naturalization policy, and legislation more in keeping with the 
leadership role of the United States in international affairs, is called for, and 
that this can be accomplished with all due regard to our national security. 


The CuatrMan. Rey. Harry Wolf. 


STATEMENT OF REV. HARRY WOLF, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
LUTHERAN CHARITIES 


Reverend Worr. I am Rev. Harry Wolf, representing the Lutheran 
Charities, of which Iam executive director, and the Lutheran Resettle- 
ment Committee of Michigan. 

I have a prepared statement I would like the privilege of reading. 

The CuarrmMan. We will be glad to hear it. 

Reverend Worr. It is scarcely to be expected that every voice raised 
on behalf of our immigration and naturalization policies will have 
something new or different to say. But it is expected that in a democ- 
racy the voice of the people shall be heard and heeded. We are grate- 
ful for this opportunity to express briefly our viewpoints in this 
matter. 

I feel that the problems involved here must be viewed from four 
viewpoints: (1) the international aspect, (2) the national aspect, (3) 
the emergency or temporary nature of the problem, and (4) the 
permanent, long-range effects of our policies. 

On the international scene the United States is the acknowledged 
world leader in the economic field. All free nations look to the United 
States for assistance as well as guidance in matters of economics. 

Leadership cannot be limited to one aspect of a nation’s life. Above 
all, there must be moral integrity which is the basis for moral leader- 
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ship as well as leadership in every other department of a nation’s life. 
Applied to our immigration policies, moral integrity requires that we 
look at the world full of refugees and study the requirements of 
justice and make our contribution to the solution of the problem on 
that basis. Our immigration policy of the recent past and expressed 
in the new legislation passed in 1952 can hardly be said to be geared 
to the solution of the international refugee problem. 

From a national viewpoint we can hardly say that the old immigra- 
tion laws were based on our national needs or the realization of our 
full potentialities as a Nation. The very narrow basis of national 
origin was chosen on which to base the quota rather than the fitness 
of the prospective immigrant to make his or her contribution to the 
American way of life. 

That same basis to a large extent has been carried over into the new 
legislation and forms the basis of the new quotas. This is most 
unjust and unfair to many most desirable refugees who wish to make 
their contribution to our free democratic way of life. 

Our national growth and development and the enrichment of our 
cultural life demand a larger number of new neighbors each year. 
Economically, we can sustain a much greater population. The present 
manpower shortage in many areas demonstrates our need in this 
direction. 

When we look at the world picture with the vast numbers of uprooted 
people, we see problems requiring immediate attention. 

There can be no postponement of the refugee problem. People 
do not live ina vacuum. The man who is dispossessed of his country 
and his home is looking for a place to settle down and take root. As 
long as the refugee had hope, even a faint hope of finding such a place, 
life held meaning for him and he did not despair. 

Now, many are beginning to despair of ever finding a home. The 
DP program came to an end; the ethnic-German program helped only 
a handful, and millions are still left in camps and in subhuman shel- 
ters all over Europe. Some plan must be devised immediately to 
keep hope alive in the hearts of these people or it will be impossible 
to win the struggle with the reactionary forces of a latent fascism 
and menacing communism. 

The fourth factor to be considered in developing our immigration 
policy deals with the long-term problems of our own Nation and 
the world. In this area we can take more time to deal with the vastly 
more complicated problem of surplus populations of many nations. 
This is a problem entirely separate from the refugee problem which 
should have attention now. 

In summarizing, I would like to list a number of points for repeated 
emphasis: 

1. There is room in our country for many more new neighbors. 

2. Our own recent experience with displaced persons indicates that 
they make good citizens and they are a strong bulwark against Com- 
munist ideology. 

3. Sociological studies reveal that the nations which have experi- 
enced a continuous influx of immigration have been strengthened and 
invigorated thereby. 
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4. The United States has a continuing responsibility to admit a fair 
proportion of refugees and immigrants. This is a part of the price 
of membership in the world family of nations. 

5. Our chiaialbels of democratic faith must be expressed in actions 
if they are to have any meaning for our day. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Rev. Mr. Wolf, would you have any more explicit 
information about what you mean by your first point: “There is room 
in our country for many more new pagers! Would you care to 
sa se a more specific opinion on that? 

Reverend Woxr. I believe that our country has not become too 
exhausted of its resources, as far as its capabilities of providing food 
and the raw materials for a good life and all that it takes to support 
a much larger population. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Anne Kurth here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNE KURTH, CHAIRMAN, SOCIAL ACTION, 
THE DETROIT ARCHDIOCESAN COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


Mrs. Kurru. I am Mrs. Anne Kurth, 1048 Yorkshire, Grosse Point. 
T am chairman of social action, the Detroit Archdiocesan Council of 
Catholic Women, which is the organization I represent here. 

The Detroit Archdiocesan of Catholic Charities and its affiliates 
believe in a Christian attitude toward immigration. May I read a 
prepared statement? 

The Cuamman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Kurru. The Detroit Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women 
and its affiliates believe in a Christian attitude toward immigration 
and repudiate any tendency to regard the peoples of other nations as 
essentially inferior. 

The Detroit council urges that Congress further liberalize the pres- 
ent restrictive and discriminatory provisions of the immigration laws. 
We especially urge that means be devised to use quota numbers remain- 
ing unused at the end of the fiscal year for the benefit of citizens of 
countries with oversubscribed quotas. 

We recommend that Congress enact special legislation that will 
admit additional numbers of refugees and displaced persons on a 
nonquota basis, to aid in alleviating the problems created by Com- 
munist tyranny and overpopulation in western Europe. 

Studies indicate that the regulations of the executive agencies can 
be simplified to remove from the applicant a great burden of trouble 
and expense in time and money. While not overlooking considera- 
tions of United States internal security, we urge that regular studies 
and reviews be made to keep the administrative requirements as simple 
and feasible as possible. 

The Detroit Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women expresses 
the hope that our Government will continue to participate in inter- 
national programs for the movement of refugees and residents of 
overpopulated areas to countries in need of additional manpower. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mrs. Alice L. Sickels here? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ALICE L. SICKELS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF METROPOLITAN PETROIT 


Mrs. Stcxets. I am Mrs. Alice L. Sickels, executive director, Inter- 
national Institute of Metropolitan Detroit, 111 East Kirby Avenue, 
Detroit, which is the organization I represent. A statement was sub- 
mitted this morning by our per re Mr. Oran T. Moore, which con- 
tained part of our material, and I wish to present some additional 
material and make an oral statement. 

The Cuatrman. You may do so. 

Mrs. Sicxets. I should like first to invite your attention to a section 
of the report entitled “The DP Story,” page 350, with the heading 
“The Problem Ahead,” * stating the problem which remains unsolved. 

And, for your information, I have brought the want-ad section of 
yesterday’s Detroit News, October 6, which shows the demand for 
labor in Detroit, although we accepted in Detroit 17,000 displaced 
persons. 

The International Institute would agree most wholeheartedly with 
the statement of Mr. Eugene Van Anwork, past national commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, in his statement 
that the national-origin quota is contrary to the ideals for which the 
veterans in the United States armed services have fought, and that 
as a result of the McCarran Act some veterans become second-class 
citizens, 

In this view Mr. Van Anwork was joined by Mr. Wagener, past 
national commander of the Catholic War Veterans, speaking jointly 
for the American Veterans of World War II, the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, and the Polish War Veterans. 

The International Institute would go further and agree with the 
Reverend Arthur H. Krawezak, whose statement was approved by 
His Eminence Cardinal Edward Mooney, that the national-origin 
plan is more than undemocratic; it is ridiculous. 

The Reverend Sheldon Rahn, of the Detroit Council of Churches, 
in which over 600 Protestant churches and eastern Orthodox churches 
are affiliated, has also voiced his opposition to the national-origin plan. 

The question is asked: What to substitute? In this the institute 
feels that we must begin with the basic philosophy on which our immi- 
gration policy is based. The present national-origin plan through- 
out grew out of the philosophy of fear after World War I, the fear 
of the foreign-born. Since we are an agency devoted to Americani- 
zation, we would begin with an ideal of immigration that would be in 
accord with our national ideal : 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created equal and 
endowed by the Creator with an inalienable right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

The experience of the International Institute in 30 different cities 
in the United States and our experience here in Detroit proves the 
truth of this basic assumption. For we have known, first and first- 
hand, the people of all origins who have migrated to this country 
through the last 30 years, and we have found them to be equally good 
Americans if given equality of opportunity. 


*The DP Story, Washington, 1952, U. S. Government Printing Office. 
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In the first generation people born in other countries often present 
unequal contributions to American life because of the inequalities of 
the oportunities in their backgrounds; but we in the Internationa] In- 
stitute movement have watched the children of these parents grow 
up; and, given the opportunity for adequate food, education, and 
freedom from fear, the foreign-born parents, with their limited educa- 
tion, who laid our streetcar tracks and our telephone lines and our 
gas mains, have given us American children in one generation who 
have become physists, attorneys, businessmen, judges, and, perhaps, 
even members of this Commission. 

The criteria for choosing the potential Americans should be the 
measure of a man or woman without reference to the pigment of his 
skin or the color of his eyes, the culture of his parents or their 
religion. 

Now we have already in our immigration laws some of the criteria 
of a desirable American: Good health, sound mind, intelligence, 
honesty, and, perhaps we should also add, willingness to work. 
These should be definitely thought through and set up as the criteria 
for choosing our immigrants of the future, in whatever numbers it 
seems wise at the time to admit them. We recall that even our present 
154,000 annual number was limited during our depression years by 
policy, at the time, because it was not wise during those years to admit 
so many people. In other years it may we wiser to admit more. We 
believe that at the present time it would be wise to immediately admit 
those who were ready to come, who had their quota numbers ready, 
and a certain number may be 200,000, maybe more, of those who are 
refugees, to help to solve this problem immediately. We know that 
any other basis than the measure of the man himself would not be 
in the end an American criteria for immigration. The American sol- 
diers with oriental faces and their buddies who fought on the shores 
of Italy were as equally American as their blond buddies of the 
Christian faith; and this is the philosophy of immigration which 
seems to us to be American, 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Nicola Gigante. 


STATEMENT OF NICOLA GIGANTE, MICHIGAN CHAIRMAN, . 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION 


Dr. Gieante. Iam Dr. Nicola Gigante, 1728 Seminole Street, Detroit. 
I represent the Michigan Chapter of the American Committee on 
Italian Migration, of which I am Michigan director. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Gicantr. I am privileged to represent the Michigan Chapter of 
the American Committee on Italian Migration. 

The people I represent, and I, have read with a feeling of thankful- 
ness the statements of the President of the United States requesting, 
in one, emergency legislation to permit entry of a certain number of 
people from Europe to relieve overcrowding in some nations, and 
establishing in the other this Commission on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

We feel that both of these moves represent the most logical and effec- 
tive effort to help world democracy. For the first time in American 
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history, an appreciation of our immigration and naturalization struc- 
ture is being registered on local levels, giving us the opportunity of 
making known our views on this truly human issue. 

We feel that, although the financial aid generously given by this 
country has done an immense amount of good, and in the case of Italy 
it has saved that nation for democracy for the time being, a solution 
to the eternal problem of overpopulation is what is needed to help the 
Italian nation permanently. 

The admission into this country of 300,000 people from Europe is 
not going to solve the demographic problem of Europe, but it is going 
to be of considerable immediate help and of great moral value. It 
obviously is not going to create upheaval in the labor market of this 
country ; instead, it will materially benefit some branches of American 
industry now in distress because of lack of skilled labor. As an 
example, the marble industry is in dire need of skilled marble cut- 
ters. The garment industry needs skilled workers. Terrazzo workers, 
tile setters, decorators, cooks, and so forth, are needed. 

The President’s statements bring hope that immigration laws based 
on racial or national origin might in the future be modified so that the 
stigma of discrimination against the people of Southern and Eastern 

Surope will be erased. Twenty-seven years of experience with our 
existing immigration laws have proven that the likelihood of a for- 
eigner becoming a good American citizen is not related to the country 
of his birth. We feel that the requirements for admission should be 
based solely on the qualities of the candidate for immigration and on 
the possibilities of his placement in the economic structure of this 
country. 

Obviously, it would not be in the best interest of our Nation to open 
wide the doors to. anyone who would enter. Obviously, the weight 
of relieving the chaos of Europe should not rest on the shoulders of 
Americans alone. But we believe that nations with room to spare 
will follow the example of the United States, as they have before. 

When in 1924 this country inaugurated the principle of national 
origin as a limitation on immigration, other nations followed the ex- 
ample, other nations like Brazil, Venezuela, Argentina, and Aus- 
tralia. If the United States, which has assumed leadership of the 
free world, will now liberalize its immigration laws, those countries 
in need of manpower, undoubtedly, will follow. 

After World War II there developed increased interest in immi- 
gration problems. ‘These was an awareness on the part of the Ameri- 
can public of the injustice of the present immigration law and of its 
inadequacy in coping with the dielo ‘ations brought about by the war 
in Western Europe. In some nations the already serious problem 
of overpopulation was enormously aggravated by the arrival of 
refugees and escapees. 

The American people have accepted the necessity of keeping de- 
mocracy alive in Western Europe. They have supported that accept- 
ance with a tremendous investment of tax money to keep freedom- 
loving people free. But UNRRA aid or Marshal-plan aid are not 
solutions to the problem of overpopulation. Financial help was neces- 
sary, but of temporary value. Nations such as Italy, with 47 million 
people living in a land area barely as large as California and with 
almost a total lack of raw material for large-scale industrialization, 
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can only be helped effectively by absorbing part, at least, of their sur- 
plus manpower. 

Communism thrives where unemployment and poverty rule, and 
in unemployment and poverty lie the strength of the Italian Commu- 
nist Party. Italy carries on her back the dual burden of surplus 
manpower and underemployment, and if her burden cannot be light- 
ened her economic and military usefulness to herself and to us will 
be impaired. 

The postwar immigration problems were recognized in several bills 
presented to Congress, but unfortunately the McCarren bill was 
passed, even over the veto of the President. The MeCarran bill has 
been a great disappointment to all concerned. It is an anachronistic 
bill. 

It was hoped the new bill would be one that would temper the act 
of 1924 and liberalize it while at the same time disposing with the non- 
sensical idea of national origin. The new bill is exactly the opposite 
of what it was hoped it would be. 

I am basing my opinion of the bill on our President’s veto message 
and on his order establishing your Commission. I have drawn, too, 
from the criticism expressed by Senator Douglas, of Lllinois, in his 
talk on the Senate floor on May 19, 1952; from opinions of Senator 
Herbert Lehman, of New York, expressed in his talk of July 4, 1952, 
and from the views of Congressman Machrowicz and Senator Blair 
Moody, of Michigan; from labor leaders like Walter Reuther and 
many other persons interested in the immigration problem. 

The McCarran bill does not touch the un-American concept of 
national origin. It adds only 400 people to the total amount of quotas, 
and bases the quota determination on a census which excludes rightful 
citizens of this country such as the Indian and Negro. It curtails 
the rights of citizenship to the point of dividing citizens into two 
classes. It deprives naturalized citizens of their right of protecton 
by trusting their destiny to the discretion of the Attorney General or 
of consular authority. It makes these authorities supreme judges of 
their present status and their future course. Is this an American law? 

I respectfully submit that the McCarran bill does not belong with 
the bedy of laws of this country, a body of laws which for 176 years 
has represented the beacon, the hope, the refuge of all freedom-loving 
people of the world. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Gieante. I would like to ask this Commission’s permission for 
the possibility of introducing to you an Italian mother Mrs. Carolyn 
Sinelli Burns, who would like to relate an incident in relation to 
something that was said to the Commission this morning. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Mrs. Burns may appear. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CAROLYN SINELLI BURNS 


Mrs. Burns. I am Mrs. Carolyn Sinelli Burns, 16924 Stoepel Av- 
enue, Detroit. 

I have asked to testify in order that I may furnish for the record 
a little experience in our home. I am an American of Italian origin 
married to an Irishman, and who has adopted a Chinese girl, and 
we have a little Irish-Italian daughter of our own. But I thought it 
would be important to place in your record that when I was asked 
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to consider adopting a Chinese girl we had not hesitated to accept her 
in our home because of our past experience in my mother’s home, 
when she was living, over a number of years with foreign students 
from the Asiatic countries who have made their home with us; and, 
therefore, we found that the students that have come here recently, 
particularly from China and Korea, have adjusted as readily as those 
who came here during the depression days, and had to endure the 
hardships of the American depression; and we find that this little 
girl that we have adopted has adjusted very magnificently in our 
American way of life and economy. 
The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Joseph W. Skutecki. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH W. SKUTECKI, PRESIDENT, POLISH 
AMERICAN CONGRESS, INC., DIVISION OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Sxvreckt. | am Joseph W. Skutecki, president of the Polish 
American Congress, Inc., Division of Michigan, 2281 East Forest 
Avenue, Detroit. I am here to represent that organization of 600,000 
Americans of Polish descent, residing in the State of Michigan. 

I have a prepared statement setting forth our views which I wish 
to submit. 

The CuatrmMan. It will be received and inserted in the record. 

(The statement submitted by Joseph W. Skutecki, president of 
the Polish American Congress, Division of Michigan, is as follows:) 
To the Chairman and Members of the Commission: 

The Michigan Division of the Polish American Congress, representing 600,000 
Americans of Polish ancestry, submits the following memorandum expressing 
its views, opinions, and wishes concerning the immigration policies of the United 
States: 

As we see it, there are two main aspects to the problem of immigration: 

(a) Long-range immigration policy affecting the economic growth, national 
ideals, world leadership and strength of the United States, and 

(b) Emergency legislation to relieve overpopulated areas of Europe and to 
allow immigration to the United States of escapees from communistic oppression. 

Looking at our immigration policy from the wide and long range, the present 
over-all number of 154,657 immigrants eligible to be admitted each year, as 
provided in Public Act 414, Eighty-second Congress, is not sufficient for the 
economic needs of the United States. Shortage of skilled craftsmen, artisans, 
technical workers or even farm laborers is very apparent in many sections of 
the country. From the broad humanitarian standpoint, the present quota is 
neither sufficient to admit the recent refugees from communism, nor large ecnouzh 
to relieve the explosive situation in overpopulated countries. 

It must be admitted that America is greatly indebted for her greatness, in- 
dustrial might and present power in the world to the immigrants and their 
children or children’s children. And the very future of our country in large 
measure depends on the influx of new blood, new ideas, and new manpower. 
Stagnation is death. 

Even within the small number permitted to enter the United States under 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act the distribution of admissible immigrants 
is not fair. It is still based on the deplorable national origin theory devised to 
exclude people from Poland, Baltic States, or central European countries—it is 
still based on the absurd and false assumption that a person born in Northern 
or western Europe is more desirable for United States citizenship. 

This is a faulty and presumptuous opinion. 

The record will show that immigrants or their descendants from eastern or 
central European countries are no less loyal, patriotic, industrious, and deeply 
attached to the American principles of democracy than the immigrants from 
the favored countries. They are among the very best citizens of the United 
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States, contributing in a much greater percentage to the military strength, 
defense and protection of our country than their number would indicate. (Ac- 
cording to the published reports, 17 percent of the enlistees in the United States 
Armed Forces are of Polish descent, whereas only 4 percent of our population is 
of Polish ancestry.) 

If you consider the smallness of the quotas for Poland, for the central 
European countries or for the Baltic States under the new immigration law 
and the fact that these quotas are mortgaged for years to come, it is apparent 
that it is almost impossible for the new immigrants and refugees from the 
countries under the communistic oppression to enter the United States. The 
eut-off date of January 1, 1949, in the Displaced Persons Act closed to door 
to all recent escapees from the countries behind the iron curtain. The Radio 
ree Europe and the Voice of America blare to the peoples behind the iron 
curtain the superiority and advantages of our American democracy, and 
encourage them to escape to freedom, but if the unfortunate victim of 
Communist tyranny escapes to the American zone, he finds the gates to liberty 
and freedom shut tight against him. 

The very severe and stringent attitude toward Polish escaped seamen, those 
men of excellent character and of unquestionable loyalty to democratic 
principles and ideals, has caused special hardships to hundreds of worthy 
individuals. They could not return to Poland, governed today by the Moscow- 
trained Communists, because of their political views and danger of death in the 
mines of Siberia. Yet, at the same time, they cannot legalize their entry into 
the United States. By our existing acts in the field of immigration, we negate 
the hopes of unfortunate vict?ms of Communist tyranny. 

Considering our future immigration policy from a broad humanitarian 
standpoint and from the point of the welfare, strength, and world leadership 
of the United States, we recommend the following corrections and improvements 
in our immigration laws: 

(1) The over-all total of immigrants to be admitted per year should be greatly 
increased. 

(2) The quota for Poland and all other countries should be based not on 
the narrow national origin theory of 1924, but on broad humanitarian consider- 
ations and the 1952 economic needs of the United States. 

(3) The unused quota numbers of a given year, within the total allowed 
by law, should be made available the next year to other qualified immigrants 
who are barred because their particular quotas are exhausted. Such unused 
quotas should be used in hardship cases and for those who have skills needed 
in this country or are victims of Communist tyranny and oppression. 

(4) We recommend immediate cancellation of the mortgage on quotas result- 
ing from the Displaced Persons Act. The visa numbers used for displaced 
persons should have been charged to the unused quotas of the past, as provided 
in the original Stratton bill, not to the quotas of the future. 

(5) We recommend impartial judicial review in denaturalization and de- 
portation cases. 

(6) We recommend provisions in the immigration law to allow escapees from 
Communist oppression, who are bona fide political refugees or excellent char- 
acter, to enter the United States. 

(7) We recommend that legally admitted immigrants should not be subject 
to denaturalization and deportation after a certain number of years for any 
cause except for treason to the United States or for major criminal offenses 
committed prior to naturalization. 

(8S) We recommend urgently needed emergency legislation to permit the 
admission of 300,000 people over a 3-year period. These 300,000 numbers should 
be used for refugees and escapees from the countries dominated by communism 
and for persons residing in countries where there is an acute problem of over- 
population, 


The Cuarman. Mr. Benjaman C. Stanezyk will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF BENJAMIN C. STANCZYK, PRESIDENT, CENTRAL 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE OF DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. Stanczyx. Iam Benjamin C. Stanczyk, president of the Central 
Citizens Committee of Detroit, Mich., 3061 Penobscot Building, De- 
troit, Mich. Iam here to represent that organization. 
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I have a prepared statement to submit for the record and would like 
to enlarge upon that somewhat in my remarks. 

The CHarrMan. You may proceed. 

_Mr. Sranczyx. The Central Citizens Committee of Detroit, Mich., 
is an organization consisting of approximately 200 civic, social, vet- 
erans, and cultural organizations; included amongst them in our 
membership, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Commission, are the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans; the State Department with its 
several posts; the Polish Army Veterans Association; the Polish 
National Alliance; the Polish Roman Catholic Union, and other simi- 
lar organizations in the Detroit area, approximately 200 of them with 
a combined membership of about 150,000. 

In enlarging sianietohvad upon my formal statement for the record, 
I should like to make a few remarks: First of all, people of Polish 
descent are freedom-loving people; they are people who have done 
much throughout the wor Id for the cause of freedom and independence. 
History records the first armed rebellion of the white man on the north 
continent as being a rebellion against the House of Burgesses in the 
Virginia Colony in the year 1617. 

This was 3 years before the people settled, the group of the May- 
flower settled in Massachusetts. At the time the House of Burgesses 
attempted to restrict voting to Englishmen only, and that group of 
25 or 26 Poles took arms against the House of Burgesses, and that 
fight for freedom, for independence, for equality, has come right down 
through the ages. 

I am told that in World War I of the first one—the first 100,000 
volunteers for the Armed Forces, 40,000 were men of Polish descent. 
I am told further than in World War II, 17 percent of our Armed 
Forces were men and women of Polish descent. The founder of our 
Military Academy was a gentleman of Polish descent. 

May I call upon my own observations and experiences as an assistant 
prosecutor in Detroit during the past several years. We find that 
of the 17,000 DP’s who have come to the Detroit area, we have had 
a negligible amount of crime which has been limited to misdemeanors. 
I know of no felony involving a displaced person recently arriving in 
the Detroit area during the past 4 years. 

We find further that of the total crime committed in the Detroit 
area only about 3 percent of our felonies in the last 4+ years have been 
committed by noncitizens. So it would appear from that that the 
displaced persons make good citizens. It would appear that the non- 
citizen does an excellent job of acclimating himself to our system. 

During World War IT and the period of occupation thereafter, 
Poland suffered approximately 7 million casualties. There are still 
several thousands, several hundred thousands of men and women 
throughout the world who fail to find a refugee haven. We find them 
in Venezuela sharing their earnings with some racketeers who exploit 
them to give them a working per rmit. They are people who had to 
leave Poland, who were with the Armed Forces throughout the world. 
They are attempting to gain access and entry into the United States. 
It is my contention that “the American policy of immigration should 
give a haven and a refuge for these men and women who fought val- 
iantly not for their cause but for the cause of independence and democ- 
racy for the rest of the world. They were fighting our battle when 
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they were fighting at Tobruk, when they were fighting at Monte 
Cassino, and I feel that any approach to an immigration policy should 
be based upon those humanitarian considerations. 

I say that our policy of immigration should change, first of all, the 
national origin basis for quotas. That should be done away with and 
a system of priorities should be substituted in its place, such as I have 
described in some detail in my written brief, a system which would, 
first of all, depend upon an American citizenship interest, which has 
been well-defined over a period of years, upon the entry of the prospec- 
tive immigrant into the United States; secondly, the status of rela- 
tives in the United States of that prospective immigrant; and then, 
thirdly, the skills or the occupations of that person. 

Just a few minutes ago, a witness on this stand testified that there is 
a serious labor shortage in the Detroit area, and I have personal expe- 
rience that we have have great difficulty in finding artisans in Detroit. 

It appears that in the last few years we have developed new indus- 
trial techniques which have opened new vistas, and the barriers and 
the frontiers in industry have disappeared because of improved indus- 
trial techniques. 

I believe that in the field of agriculture, with the reclamation of 
millions of acres of arid land, we have found new frontiers, we have 
opened new frontiers through new chemical processes, new fertilizers, 
new chemical catalysts. So this country has much room for those 
people in Europe who have very many valuable things to bring to us. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you. Your formal statement will be incor- 
porated into the record. 

(The statement submitted by Benjamin C. Stanczyk, president, on 
behalf of the Central Citizens Committee is as follows:) 


CENTRAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE, 
Detroit 26, Mich., October 6, 1952. 
Mr. Puimip B. PERLMAN, 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, Federal Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. . 

DEAR Mr. PEREMAN: Pursuant to invitation of Mr. Henry M. Rosenfield, under 
date ef September 24, 1952, we are submitting herewith a brief explaining the 
views of the Americans of Polish Descent in the Detroit area. 

I. Our present policy of limiting immigration to 154,000 aliens a year, which 
figure is divided into a series of quotas based on the national origin of the im- 
migrant, does not meet the requirements of this country. The formula gives 
Fire (the Irish Repubic) 15,000 immigrants annually, and Great Britain 
(England, Scotland, Wales) 63,000 immigrants; experience has shown that this 
queta is utilized only to the extent of approximately 25 percent, and some visas 
remain unused each year. This means that actually we limit immigration to 
approximately 100,000 each year. 

Wor'd War II started because Germany violated the territorial integrity of 
Poland. Poland suffered approximately 7,000,000 casualties during World War II 
and the period of occupation thereafter. Those Poles who managed to survive 
are barred from the United States by our present immigration laws. 

I'requently we have seen the situation where merchant seamen from countries 
behind the iron curtain have jumped their ship and entered the United States. 
These persons have not been treated as bona fide political refugees and should 
be allowed admittance into the United States rather than deported. 

Our statutory requirements for the naturalization and deportation should be 
sased on— 
(a) Acts of treason by the naturalized citizen. 
(b) Criminal offenses involving moral turpitude committed prior to 
naturalization. 
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The standards expressed in the McCarran Act results in a second class of 
citizenship because that act provides for deportation based on criminal offenses 
committed after naturalization. It is not consistent with the traditional Ameri- 
can system of fair play. It is in contravention of the spirit of that portion of 
our Federal and State Constitutions which prohibit ex-post facto punishment. 

II. Our policy of immigration and naturalization should be flexible to meet 
changing conditions in the light of social and economic conditions in— 

(a) The United States 

(b) The rest of the world. 

The United States has been moving its frontiers continually during the past 20 
years and it has opened new areas for agricultural rehabilitation because of— 

: (a) The availability of irrigation water which has resulted from the 
eonstruction of our huge dams all of which have reclaimed millions of acres 
of wasteful desert land and converted them into rich farm land. 

(b) New and improved agricultural techniques, such as improvements 
in chemical fertilizers, chemical catalysts, which allow greater yields per 
acre, improvements in seeds especially for grains, new farm machinery, and 
other scientific farming techniques. 

(c) Improved industrial techniques which result in greater production 
per man-hour. 

In light of the foregoing, it is urged that our immigration should provide for 
the entry into this country of not less than 300,000 and not more than 600,000 
immigrants each year. The President of the United States, acting with the ad 
vice of the Labor Department, should be authorized to fix the quota based on 
economic systems prevailing in the United States and in other parts of the 
world. 

Such a flexible policy of immigration is necessary in order that the United 
States should be prepared to offer refuge to escapees and refugees from countries 
behind the iron curtain and from such areas which suffer from serious over- 
population which results in economic crises, 

Our immigration policy should take into consideration the need in this country 
for skilled artisans and craftsmen who bring with them skills and crafts which 
are rapidly disappearing in this country. In this category we should include 
chefs, cooks, bakers, cabinetmakers, glass blowers, tailors, barbers, milliners, and 
other similar craftsmen. It appears that during the past 50 years the emphasis 
in our industrial system has been on mass production rather than on the develop- 
ment of skilled artisans and craftsmen. This has resulted in a serious shortage 
of such craftsmen especially in those areas where mass-production industries are 
prevalent. These include Detroit, Pittsburgh, Birmingham, and other similar 
cities. 

Ill. It is urged that the national-origin quota be done away with entirely. 
The reasons and arguments set forth in the first portions of this brief should be 
included herein by reference. It is repeated here that the quota allocated to 
Great Britain has never been used beyond 25 percent of such quota. Instead of 
the system of national origin for a quota system, the system of preference should 
be worked out based on the following considerations : 

(a) American citizenship interest in the arrival in this country of the pros- 
pective immigrant. 

(6) Relatives in the United States of the prospective immigrant. 

(c) The skill or craft of the prospective immigrant and its need or demand in 
the United States as indicated by our own Labor Department. 

(d@) The country of origin and the effect of the emigration of the applicant 
from that country on the economic conditions of his native country. 

(e) Other pertinent considerations such as political refugees, refugees from 
religious persecution, physicians, surgeons, ministers, priests, rabbis, and other 
learned individuals coming into this country. 

It has been urged in Congress that the immigration of 350,000 persons of 
Italian origin from that country would aid substantially in employment or eco- 
nomic conditions in that country and would also mean the enrichment of our own 
economy because of the valuable crafts and skills possessed by the immigrants. 
The problem of refugees and escapees from areas behind the iron curtain will 
continue to loom as an important factor in shaping our immigration policy. This 
is based upon the humanitarian consideration of giving haven and refuge to those 
who have fought for the Allied cause in the past, who have made sacrifices of 
their economic fortunes and who have suffered otherwise in resisting the oppres- 
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sion and tyranny of the Nazis or by the Russians. By giving refuge to these 
refugees and escapees we are giving moral support to the struggle for liberty 
which is being carried on in such places as Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia, and the Baltic States. 

There should be a critical evaluation of our immigration policy with regard to 
the Far East. The Pacific triangle as defined in the McCarran bill and the pro- 
vision for the entry of 100 persons into the United States from the triangle is 
incongruous with our former policy of giving aid and assistance to countries in 
Asia and particularly India, China, Korea, Manchuria, and Japan. 


SUMMARY 


It is urged that the national-origin system for immigrations quotas be done 
away with and in its stead a system of preferences based upon social and eco- 
nomic conditions be worked out. It is further urged that the inflexible figures of 
154,000 immigrants be scrapped and in its place a flexible system be established 
which would allow not less than 300,000 and not more than 600,000 immigrants 
annually. 

It is urged that proper consideration be given to escapees and refugees from 
behind the iron curtain and to the serious overpopulation in Western Europe. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THe CENTRAL CITIZENS COMMITTEE, 
By BeNgamMiIn C, StTanozyK, President. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES N. DIAMOND, REPRESENTING THE 
ORDER OF AHEPA (AMERICAN HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL PRO- 
GRESSIVE ASSOCIATION) IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. Diamonp. I am Charles N. Diamond, 18911 Lindsay Street, 
Detroit. I am here as representative of the Order of American Hel- 
lenic Education Progressive Association and citizenry of Greek 
origin in Michigan. 

I have a prep: ared statement I would like to read. 

The CHarrMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Diamonp. My name is Charles N. Diamond. I reside at 18911 
Lindsay Street, in the city of Detroit, Mich. My occupation is a tax 
collector for the Wayne County treasurer’s office. I am an American 
citizen of Greek origin and have been a resident of the United States 
of America since 1913. Lama World War I veteran, member and past 
commander of American Legion Post No. 100 and a life member of the 
Disabled American Veterans. Atthe present time I am a vice chairman 
of the Michigan committee on immigration; a member of the Michigan 
State committee on displaced persons and for 2 years have been a 
member of the AHEPA displaced persons committee. 

Taking into view the fact that the vast majority of European immi- 
grants w ho came to this ¢ ountry, irrespective of nationality and despite 
their disadvantages at the time of their admission, have become an 
invaluable asset and have decidedly contributed to the molding and 
advancement of our social, economic, and political institutions and 
ideals, we strongly recommend that the general immigration laws of 
this great country of ours, the United States of America, should be 
more liberalized and the gates left open to such immigrants as those 
who are honest, hard-working, and freedom-loving persons, to enter 
this country and become good American citizens and real assets to this 
land of ours. 

Regardless of nationality, there should not be any discrimination 
ofe¢ itizenship. There should not be two classes of citizenship. 
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Our present laws and policies, especially since the McCarran-Walter 
bills were passed and became the new law for immigration, appear to 
be based on the assumption that no honest, hard-working, freedom- 
loving person in the world would attempt to enter the United States 
for permanent residence. 

We all know that the American consulates everywhere are required 

to presume that anyone applying for an immigr ‘ation visa has some 
ev i design for destruction of this Gov yrernment, the industry and moral- 
ity of the American people. We know that every immigrant has to 
prove to the satisfaction of the American consul, Sec retary of State, 
Attorney General, Secretary of Labor, immigration commissioners, 
and to the President of the United States that he does not plan any 
harm to the American people and to the American Government and 
also prove that he or she will not become a public charge. 

All immigrants are subject to the rules, regulations, and discre- 
tionary sensibilities of the Attorney General, under the present laws. 
After the alien has become an American citizen, having passed all 
necessary forms and qualifications, he is immediately subjec ted to 
special laws which operate to his special disadvantage and to the 
disadvantage of his American-born children. 

To avoid the stigma of having second-class citizens, there must be 
laws which apply to all citizens alike and equality under the law should 
be to have one standard; one system of dispensing justice and meting 
out punishment to all persons alike within the jurisdiction of the U nited 
States of America. 

While we cannot speak with any authority regarding the needs of 
other countries and peoples of the world, we can speak about the needs 
of Greece and her suffering people. 

One of the gravest problems of Greece, arising from the present 
world crisis, is created by the overpopulation, because the people of 
Greece also were and are the victims of oppression, being people who 
lost everything they possessed while fighting for freedom ‘and hberty— 
fighting communism. 

Under the Displaced Persons Act, 7,500 Greeks were permitted to 
enter the United States. Not one of them has given any trouble to 
the Government or to the people of the United States of America. 

The American consuls in Greece reported that 42,000 applications 
were investigated and ready to be approved if there were more visas 
available; the regular quota of the Greek immigration has been mort- 
gaged to 2,063. 

The old Greek quota was based on a basis of 1896—some say 1920, 
but it goes back farther than that—yet, was applicable under such 
basis until 1952, and now under the new law of McCarran, there is 
none—until 2063. 

If American participation in the international effort is to be con- 
tinued to assist in the imigration and resettlement of a substantial 
number of persons from the overpopulated areas of western Europe, 
the present laws need a drastic change, and if necessary an emergency 
legislation must be passed by the new Congress. However, they may 
not be the permanent solution to the future and for that reason we 
strongly recommend that the entire quota system be abolished; that 
- so-called mortgaged quotas be forgiven as of this date—as of Jan- 

uary 1953—and the immigration and ‘naturalization laws and policies 
should be brought up to date. 
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We speak of freedom. We speak of our freedom-loving allies, but 
we close the doors to them. 

Our common defense requires that we make the best possible op- 
portunity of the material resources of the free world; we should per- 
mit such material to come and become the productivity and assets of 
our industries. We can and we should take some of the migrants now 
available in Europe. Our expansion of industry and the enlargement 
of our defense forces have increased the demands on our available 
manpower reserves. We need skilled and trained personnel in the 
immediate future. Let us help ourselves by helping the unfortunate 
and remembering that they are willing to come and work—the people 
of Europe. Farmers and farm workers are needed and we can draw 
them from the overpopulated Europe. 

There is a great danger now; the danger of permitting those suffer- 
ing people to become the real victims of communism unless we extend 
to them the American helping hand; not as charity, not for welfare, 
but for an opportunity for them to come here, go to work on farms and 
industry, and live the American way of life. 

It was an unfortunate act of Congress when the McCarran Act was 
enacted over the veto of President Truman. It permitted our own 
allies to lose faith in America and it helped the cause of Stalin. 

We pray that the President’s Commission will find cause to recom- 
mend that the new Congress must take action immediately to repeal 
the unjust and unfair present laws of immigration. 

We pray that the voices of the suffering, heroic people of Greece will 
be heard and the proper relief be given to them. 

We pray that the appeals from the people of other countries will 
also be heard and be considered, irrespective of which nationality or 
group. 
~ Tf the Commission finds it necessary to urge the quota system be 
continued, we strongly urge that the 1950 census be used as a basis 
with the beginning of 1953 and all past mortgaged quotas be forgiven. 
An increase of the quota number is necessary and legislation authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to recommend special emer- 
gency legislation if and when necessary. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Diamonp. May I ask the Commission, if possible, to permit 
Mr. Constantine A. Tsangadas, who is one of the most prominent 
attorneys of Greek origin in the city of Detroit, past. national president 
of the Order of AHEPA, to appear and take a little time for oral 
presentation, in addition to this statement, if vou please ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; is Mr. Tsangadas here ? 


STATEMENT OF CONSTANTINE A. TSANGADAS, PAST NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE ORDER OF AHEPA 


Mr. Tsancapas. I am Constantine A. Tsangadas, 1406 Dime Build- 
ing, Detroit. I am admitted to practice law in the States of Ohio 
and Michigan, being admitted in 1921. 

I appear before this Commission in connection with this matter, 
first, of having direct interest as being an immigrant myself, and 
being originally connected with the order of AHEPA since 1923, and 
as one of the original members of the displaced persons commission of 
AHEPA, which was sponsored 5 years ago. 
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My interest as a member of the bar is such that I must make a state- 
ment first, that the immigration laws as well as the naturalization laws 
of the United States should be properly codified. Although there is 
tremendous criticism against the McCarran Act, there are certain 
phases of it which would enable those who are appointed to administer 
the law to carry it out, or to carry out the purpose of Congress. 

However, it is time that Congress should consider appropriate 
legislation of considering every angle connected with immigration and 
naturalization. I will not discuss particular phases on the quota 
except to bring out to the Commission this point: That the greatness 
of America is due to the contribution of all those who came to the 
United States either by force or through their willingness. That is 
the cause of the greatness that America was destined and is now 
leading the whole world. 

Taking the question of quotas, which is one of the controversial 
points, for which most of our groups are interested, I want to say 
to the Commission that you cannot consider the quota on the basis of 
origin as it has been considered by Congress up to this time; there 
ure economical questions to be considered as well as ideological ques- 
tions presented throughout the world today. America is spending 
billions of dollars to carry out the true civilization of the world, and 
preserve peace, and we come here in connection with the immigration 
question, and discriminate upon certain minor points which are spoken 
to disgrace us to the people who are to be considered our friends. 

I must say that, although the southeastern part of Europe has a very 
small quota, the Commission should consider that and offer some 
solution to Congress, if Congress is going to amend this legislation, 
to cure these conditions. 

I will refer particularly to the trouble that exists today in Greece. 
It is not a present question. The question of the unsettlement of 
conditions in Greece goes back not only economically but ethnically. 
We all well remember that after the First World War Greece was 
compelled to be the policeman of the civilized world, to go into Asia 
Minor after the loss of the skirmish between Greece and Turkey ; 
one million and a half of the people of Asia Minor were thrown into 
Greece—one-fourth of the then existing population of Greece, which 
was around 4 million people. 

In other words, Greece itself had a population of nearly 4 million 
people and we had one million and a half more thrown into that little 
country to be taken care of by Greece. With great thanks to the 
American Friends of Greece and the Near East relief associations and 
other charitable associations, Greece tried to solve that problem; but 
that problem could not have been solved in a short time. The eco- 
nomic condition of Greece today is due to that particular point, be- 
cause there were one million and a half people thrown there, who, 

although most of them were Greeks or of Greek origin, Christians, 
there were some other. There were Jewish people there, and there 
were Armenians, Syrians, Arabs, against which the Greek people and 
the Greek Government did not discriminate but it opened its doors to 
them. 

Since 1923 and through the Second World War, these people were 
not able to be assimilated because Greece is a poor country and is not 
a farming country that could have absorbed all these people. 
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We claim now that Greece had the internal trouble of communism. 
There isn’t any more communism in Greece than you will find in most 
of the other European countries. But when people have not sufficient 
food, when the father sees his children starving, he will try to get 
food some way, even'to rob, to help his family through. The question 
of the quotas based on the basis of origin could not. be helpful to the 
situation of Greece. Mr. Diamond stated that 7,500 displaced persons 
from Greece came to America; in addition to that there were 2,500 of 
those who had been so classified who had been in the United States, 
and a number of orphans were brought in by citizens. 

At this point I want to beg the committee to consider the question 
of the orphans. Greece has today more than 75,000 orphans that she 
could not properly take care of. I have been instrumental in helping 
to bring some of the orphans into the United States. But with the 
closing “of the Displaced Persons Act, those orphans cannot come to 
the United States; no one can adopt orphans in any country, to bring 
them into the United States, unless there is a quota opened. These 
orphans could not be considered under the immigration laws as chil- 
dren who could come in through exemption from the quota. 

I believe as a question of hum: anitarians, as Christians and human 
beings, we should consider the question of not only orphans in Greece 
but throughout the entire Europe of today that are suffering, and 
some in Asia that are suffering. 

Now I believe the unused quotas based on national origins, which 
are not being used by countries such as Great Britain and Germany, 
should be used by other countries. I believe east and southeast from 
the border of Czechoslovakia and Hungary the entire quota for that 
part of Europe is about 6,500 population—6,500; that would be the 
number. I don’t believe that amount is sufficient; that is, the number 
is so small that even those who are in the United States could not 
bring in under the present law their own close relatives. 

I wanted to bring my mother here after the Second World War, 
and she could not come because she had to be on the first preference 
quota. I bring these short remarks to the Commission, and I say 
most emphatically that the question of immigration is not only an 
economic question for America, it concerns the entire world and we 
must not be considered as looking after a pound of flesh or trying to 
make money out of everything at all. It is our obligation if we 
are going to lead the whole world. we must lead them at ever y point 
and not only try to spread our civilization. 

The Carman, Thank you. 

Is Rev. Paul Nagy here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. JOHN PAUL NAGY, PASTOR OF THE FREE 
HUNGARIAN REFORMED CHURCH 


Reverend Nacy. I am Rev. John Paul Nagy, 9181 Mason Place, 
Detroit, pastor of the Free Hungarian Reformed Church in Detroit. 

I have a statement I wish to read, which expresses the views and 
stand of the Protestants and displ: aced persons of Hungarian origin 
in Detroit. 

The Cuatrman. We will be pleased to hear it. 
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Reverend Nacy. Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, article 
XIV, section I of our Constitution says— 

All persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the State wherein they 
reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges 
or immunition of citizens of the United States: nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property, without due process of law: nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the law. 

A great American, Alexander Hamilton, said: “The Constitution 
is itself in every rational service and to every useful purpose a bill of 
rights.” 

A naturalized citizen, father of four American-born children, pastor 
of a bilingual Christian congregation and representative of the dis- 
placed persons of Hungarian origin, I feel and believe that our Con- 
stitution is the most perfect defender of human rights and dignity 
next to the Holy Scriptures. 

Therefore, using our Constitution as my bill of rights, on behalf of 
my fellow citizens and legitimate immigrants of Hungarian origin, 
I respectfully ask the revision of the immigration and naturalization 
laws passed by the Eighty-second Congress, in order that they may 
conform more perfectly with the above amendment taken from our 
Constitution. 

As it now stands, “our privileges” (privileges of American citizens 
of Hungarian, Polish, Italian, ete., origins) have been abridged 
* * * our equality has, in a sense, been denied, when according 
to the quota allotments in the new immigration law a citizen of the 
United Kingdom is far more welcome than a citizen of any country 
on the Continent. In other words, our parents, relatives, and country- 
men are less desirable. 

“To err is human” is a well-known proverb. The Eighty-second 
Congress erred in passing a defective and discriminatory bill of Sen- 
ator McCarran, which is an insult to many honest and loyal citizens 
of the United States and hundreds of thousands of persons who would 
like to come to the United States. 

All mistakes can be corrected by noble-hearted, intelligent men. 
As our Constitution begins: “We, the people of the United States 
* * *” so I say, We, the people of the United States, of foreign 
origin, demand and believe the Eighty-third Congress will correct 
this great mistake and will: 

1. Take into consideration the privations already borne by those 
who were uprooted from their homes; the circumstances under which 
refugees live in the overpopulated countries of Germany, Austria, and 
so forth, the heartbreaking misery inflicted on many because families 
were split up, leaving behind aged parents, depriving them of affection 
and support of their children. Alleviate the suffering by having leg- 
islation provide for the admission of those who were processed under 
the Displaced Persons Act, but for whom visas were not available on 
December 31, 1951. 

2. Give serious consideration to the adjusting of unused quotas in 
order to help reunion of families, persecuted refugees and provide 
workers needed in our country. 

3. Remove all discriminatory statutes which are based upon con- 
sideration of nationality, race, or color. As Almighty God has 
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created all men equally, our great Abraham Lincoln proclaimed all 
men equal, so should Congress ‘classify all citizens of the United States. 

4. Provide for admission of those displaced persons who are in the 
South American countries, Australia, New Zealand, and so forth, and 
are suffering ill health under the unaccustomed climate of the Torrid 
— 

Give the refugees and immigrants of Hungarian descent equal 
standing with those of other small or great nations. 

6. Take precautionary measure to ensure our Nation against the 
aaa of hostile forces and protect from the attack of subversive 
groups and newspapers those who are not as yet citizens of our country 
but are loyal and honest workers of our American society. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Joseph P. Uvick here? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH P. UVICK, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN 
COUNCIL OF NATIONALITIES 


Mr. Uvicx. I am Joseph P. Uvick, 907 Fox Theater Building, sec- 
retary of the American Council of Nationalities, in whose behalf I am 
appearing. 

I have a prepared statement 1 wish to file, but before doing so, | 
would like to make a brief observation. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Uvicx. I would just like to add a brief observation to this 
effect : That I would be willing, in fact, anxious, to have your honorable 
Commission determine the benefits the United States received, on the 
basis as a witness suggested here earlier, of “a pound of flesh,” what 
the United States has received in admitting 300,000 recently displaced 
persons aside from any other humanitarian considerations. I do that 
because I am aware of the fact that you have had the humanitarian 
phases of it presented to you very adequately. 

As a lawyer and as a city magistrate of Grosse Point, Mich., and 
being of Lithuanian origin, speaking the language fluently, my contact 
with at least the Lithuanian group is quite intimate. Asa ood Amer- 
ican I would have to say that I am more than proud and sometimes a 
little ashamed that they have done so well compared to sometimes our 
own native sons. There isn’t a week but what I examine several ab- 
stracts of men purchasing property. As of yesterday a man, being 
here 214 years, has paid up his mortgage, which is something that we, 
not having been shocked by the adversities they have experienced, 
would feel it impossible to do. 

Based on their share of Army volunteers and draftees, it would be 
immodest in my case to even suggest the success of the family, being a 
son of a coal miner and immigrant, a penniless man when he came. If 
this Commission could properly picture to Congress the assets that 
the United States has gained, not necessarily being humanitarian at 
all but strictly selfish in the national interest being served, I think that 
Congress would not have to feel they have to find a way to limit and 
lessen the number, but would feel the need as an objective of attaining 
the maximum number of immigrants to the point of reasonable 
absorption. 

True, if we would open the doors wide as they were up to the time 
of the First World War, humanity is so unsettled in other parts of the 
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world that the avalanche would smother us. There are at least ten or 
fifteen thousand people just across the river here who would give any- 
thing they had to get across the border legally. That is true of every 
border we have, so we must have regulations. But the number of 
300,000 has proved so insignificant during the past 3 or 4 years and 
has been absorbed so readily, as was indicated by the lady from the 
International Institute, that you gentlemen going through the United 
States collecting that phase of it, I believe, would be able to put in 
your report a consensus report to this objective as a proven fact. 

I just viewed 1,500 in a hall the other day. Most of them were 
young and in their prime and ready to be hitched to our industrial 
machine, ready to be put into the Army. If it is true that it costs 
us about $16,000—it must cost us at least $10,000 because even the 
Government allows a child to be counted as an exemption—to raise a 
child to where he would be fit for the Army or be fit to be put to work, 
every one of these men and women who has come has saved us ten 
to fifteen thousand dollars. 

I thought I would present this idea: That on a purely selfish dollar- 
and-cents, pound-of-flesh business, do we want only 100,000 or 200,000 
of grown-up human beings ready to be hitched to the plow, or should 
we have at least a half million? I think we could absorb a half mil- 
lion a year. It’s just as we do in our tariff. We could do the same 
thing in immigration. There shouldn’t be any argument in Congress 
on that score. Many men of Congress are of necessity the product 
of their environment, their contact with people of foreign extraction. 
Their approach to that in Congress is limited by their environment, 
when they think that when they leave a foreigner in here they have 
given away something. 

We should, I believe, accept at least 300,000 or probably one-half 
million a year and really open the gate past the discriminatory idea 
that people from one part of the world are different from the others. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. Your prepared statement will be 
inserted in the record. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Joseph P. 
Uvick, secretary, American Council of Nationalities :) 

OcToBER 6, 1952. 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization: 

GENTLEMEN : Responding to your invitation to present my views and those of 
Lithuanian organizations on immigration policies, law, and administration, may 
I, as its secretary, give the views of the American Council of Nationalities, 
supplementing the views of particular organizations or nationality groups. 

This council consists of representatives from the following nationality groups: 
Croation, Czech, Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Polish, Rumanian, Slovak, 
Macedonian and White Russian, Serbian, and Armenians. 

While the council was not organized with immigration as a primary considera- 
tion, it is of deep interest to all represented nationality groups. The articles 
of association of the council express its purposes, and a paragraph from the 
articles that may be pertinent reads as follows: 

“We, the undersigned representatives of the several nationality groups in the 
metropolitan area of Detroit, descendants of the nations behind the iron curtain, 
or those countries endangered by the communistie aggression, having considered 
the threatening danger of communism to the United States of America and the 
communistie oppression of the lands of our forefathers in Europe and Asia, do 
hereby unite and associate ourselves into the American Council of Nationalities.” 

The underlying purposes of the council's existence obviously imply that we 
earnestly recommend enactment of laws that would effectively screen out all 
immigrants of sympathetic leanings toward communism. 
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Our collective views on immigration are predicated upon and must stand the 
test of what would bring the best present and future results for the United 
States. Would our recommendation benefit the United States economically and 
culturally, and increase her manpower effectively in no less ratio in each instance 
than our normal increase of native population? 

No one we know of now questions the wisdom of our country’s founders to 
the open-door policy or the subsequent continuation of nonquota immigration up 
to a time-when it appeared that we may he flooded because of unsettled condi- 
tions abroad. We then limited the number and sought preference by the quota 
system. 

Conditions are even more unsettled now, and if we dared to open wide our 
gates, a flood of humanity would inundate us, so some regulation is inevitable. 

1. How many per year is the primary question. 

2. Has the quota system proven itself as a justification for its perpetuation? 

Rolled into one, it’s how many should be accept, then whether to favor certain 
nationalities and thereby at the same time discriminate against others. 

We believe that the number can be substantially increased and that it was 
and is a mistake to slant the quotas to favor northern or western Burope on 
the false assumption that the Baltic State and Central Europeans would be less 
valuable to the United States. 

Because of humanitarian reasons primarily, we have accepted many more 
since World War II than the former or new quotas allow. What is our expe- 
rience with the great number of displaced persons? Haven't we absorbed them 
without economic indigestion? In proportion to their numbers, won’t we find 
them with as many or even more homes purchased than our general average? 
As many volunteers and draftees? And one factor we must not forget that most 
all of them grown up and in their prime to be hitched to our economic machine: 
That they did not cost us anything to raise or educate them. In effect, we 
adopted future full-grown sons and daughters who are rooted here to stay. 

Therefore, when we consider immigration in terms of generations as being a 
part of our basic growth, or most recent influx of disp'aced persons, we were 
and are the gainers, and we should increase our adoption of manhood at its best. 

Little need be said that our discrimination was not and cannot be of any 
benefit. We find no advocates that seriously contend that races or European 
geographic origins produce provable differences measured by results of our 
experience with immigration here in the United States. 

In conclusion, we may summarize by stating that we should increase the 
number to be admitted. Then seek to achieve that number by allocating pro- 
portionately the unused to those that have exhausted theirs and forget about 
the mortgaged future quotas as a means of limitation. 

Fundamentally, it’s still a question of whether sound wisdom should dictate 
that it’s safer to grow slower hy normal native birthrate, or grow stronger more 
quickly and increase our productivity in every field as we have in the past b) 
adding to our humanity. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JosErH P. Uvick, Secretary. 


The Cuamman. Lee A. White, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF LEE A. WHITE, DIRECTOR OF CRANBROOK INSTI- 
TUTIONS, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONALITY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES, MEMBER OF THE MICHI- 
GAN COMMISSION ON DISPLACED PERSONS, AND MEMBER OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


Mr. Wurre. I am Lee A. White, a director of Cranbrook Institu- 
tions, chairman of the nationality department of the United Com- 
munity Services, and a member of the Michigan Commission on Dis- 
placed Persons. Iam also a member of the board of directors of the 
International Institute of Metropolitan Detroit. 
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Miss Florence G. Cassidy, secretary of the Michigan Commission 
on Displaced Persons and the nationality department of the United 
Community Services has prepared a statement in behalf of those organ- 
izations, which will be submitted. This statement deals with, as I 
need not deal with, specific recommendations with regard to possible 
improvements in the legislative program, and is in hearty support of 
the suggested intensive study of the whole problem with a view to 
further beneficial legislation. 

I should like only, in being present myself, to supplement very 
briefly, with what I hope is not too sentimental an approach, this 
material with experiences of my own, and I speak out of 40 years of 
background experience. In the immigration connnection I am a 
member of the board of directors of the International Institute of 
Metropolitan Detroit. 

I have mentioned my connection with the Cranbrook Institutions; 
and, while a dollar is a poor measure of the worth of an institution 
or an individual, it is perhaps interesting that if those institutions 
were to be reconstructed at this date it would cost perhaps $45,000,000 
todothe job. They are now 25 years old. 

What interests me very greatly in relationship to your problem is 
that those institutions were built and given to the people of Michigan 
in furtherance of its cultural program by a man ain is an immigrant 
to the United States and whose father was an immigrant to the United 
States, and then a migrant to Canada, and then a returned immigrant 
to the United States. This man who gave so greatly and his wife, 
who added so much from her own resources, both were children of 
immigrants. Mrs. George G. Booth, like her husband, was the child 
of an immigrant parent. These institutions include students ranging 
all the way from the age of 3 to postgraduate students who have com- 
pleted the professional work at universities. The students in those 
institutions have come from 25 foreign countries. They have been 
taught by faculties brought from many parts of the world—Danish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Finnish, German, French, Welsh. The product 
of the institutions has gone back to the countries of their origin, with 
the hope that they may make a contribution to their national devel- 
opment, to the well-being of their beings. The institutions, which 
ure six in number, include the Cranbrook Institute of Science, whose | 
distinguished head is Dr. Robert Hatt. Dr. Hatt has just left for 
Iraq to render a high service, we trust, to the Iraq National Museum 
of Research. Dr. Hatt passed through the streets of Detroit at the 
time of the most unfortunate race riots of a very few years ago, and on 
the way io Cranbrook pondered the problem of what those institu- 
tions ought to be able to do to help meet this problem, and so, eventu- 
ally, an exhibit was opened there of a scientific nature, purely anthro- 
pological, and that exhibit has ever since been traveling in this and 
neighboring countries, and is a scientist’s scientific preparation of the 
equality of peoples, or, at least, let us say, the absence of those inequali- 
ties which are popularly presumed to exist. 

Well, you can see why, aside from any convictions I might have had 
of a prior character, I should be considerably moved by the atmos- 
phere, and the circumstances under which I work, and especially 
recognize What many peoples have contributed to make America what 
it is. And, in this field, perhaps, so broad a statement of conviction 
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as to seem sentiment and an emotion, I should like to add these few 
words: that I do not find it easy to believe that God intended to 
bestow on one group of immigrants, and their dependents, and to 
a to others, the b essings and the material advantages that Amer- 

‘a offers. Looking upon America and its citizens as “One Nation 
indiv isible with liberty and justice for all,” I have not inclined myself 
to divide my allegiance to the United States in its entirety, or my 
sense of indebtedness to its pioneers regardless of whence they came, 
or whither they journeyed, or where ‘they settled, nor have I felt 
disposed to sit in judgment upon an immigrant or a native son and 
apportion liberty and justice in accordance with my pride or my 
prejudices. It does not seem to me the part of wisdom to waive the 
opportunity, which is still ours, to increase by importation the rich 
human resources, cultural, spiritual, and material, which the world 
offers us. I doubt that I have a right of inheritance, or at least an 
exclusive or particular right of inheritance to those things which, 
while called America, are actually the accumulation of centuries to 
which diverse peoples have contributed. TI believe that I shall enjoy 
the more that part which comes to me in proportion to my willingness 
to share it with others now and in the future. But I am not so guile- 
less as not. to recognize those abuses, and those problems which may 
attend hospitality, those problems which make it extremely difficult 
to be humanitarian, and I feel the need, as the President stated when 
your Commission was established, “to make a study of the basic 
assumptions of our immigration policy, the quota sy stem and all that 
goes into it, the effect of our immigration and nationality laws, and 
the w ays in which they can be brought into line with our national 
ideals and our foreign policy.” 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, sir. 

Miss Florence Cassidy, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF FLORENCE G. CASSIDY, SECRETARY OF THE 
MICHIGAN COMMISSION ON DISPLACED PERSONS AND SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NATIONALITY DEPARTMENT OF UNITED COM- 
MUNITY SERVICES 


Miss Cassipy. I am Florence G. Cassidy, secretary of the Michigan 
Commission on Displaced Persons and secretary of the Nationality 
Department of United Community Services, on whose behalf I am 
appearing. 

I have a prepared statement I will submit, and will be glad to answer 
any questions. 

The CuarrMan. Your statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement submitted by Miss Florence G. Cassidy, secretary 
of the Michigan Displaced Persons Commission and secretary of the 
Nationality Department of United Community Services is as follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, the nationality department of 
the United Community Services has been in close touch with United States citizeus 
of more than 30 different nationalities for the past 15 years. Its testimony, 
therefore, is based on first-hand knowledge. The department is extremely glad 
to have an opportunity to express its views both on the subject of a desirable 


long-range immigration policy for our country and the special needs of the 
immediate future. 
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Ever since 1924 the immigration policy of the United States has been based 
on the fallacious assumption that persons born in northern and western Europe 
are more readily assimilated and make better United States citizens than 
persons born in other parts of Europe. In our experience we have found no 
evidence to support this assumption. People of education, skill, integrity, char- 
acter, and ambition are to be found in all nationalities. Individual fitness 
rather than country of birth should be the criterion. Ever since 1924 the 
quotas of certain countries have been so small that it has been impossible to 
bring about promptly the reuniting of separated families and the establishment 
of normal family life in America. This we believe to be bad for our country 
as well as a great hardship to the individuals concerned. The smallness of these 
quotas has also resulted in feelings of inferiority on the part of immigrant groups 
in this country and in feelings of resentment in their countries of origin. 

We believe that relationship to United States citizens, technological qualifica- 
tions, and the economic needs of the United States are a better basis than country 
of birth for determining the number to be admitted. Public Law 414 sets up 
certain technological and other preferences, but still within the framework of 
quotas based on country of birth as determined by the 1920 census. The needs 
of the present rather than a quota based on population distribution in the past, 
in our judgment, should be the main consideration in our immigration policy. 

We are not advocating a wide-open-door policy, but even within a restrictive 
policy it should be possible to allocate visa numbers on a much fairer basis 
than that which prevails in the national-origin quota system. 

If the American people are unready and the Congress hence unwilling to 
discard completely the national-origin formula, certain readjustments can and 
should be made within the present quota system. The quotas can be based 
on the census of 1950 instead of 1920. They would not be wholly satisfactory 
but they would be less discriminatory than the present quotas. The unused 
quota numbers of a given year could be pooled and used the following year 
for hardship cases regardless of the country of birth of the applicant. The quota 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland is not used at present, and the unused 
numbers under existing law are wasted. To correct this situation, we are sug- 
gesting a plan that would keep these numbers from being wasted. 

There should be some relation between our immigration policy and our 
foreign policy. Discriminatory quotas are cited by enemies of the United States 
as evidence that we are not the champion of all free peoples. Our past policy 
toward Asiatics has been especially damaging, and it has not been fully cor- 
rected by Public Law 414. This new act is excellent so far as most of its natu- 
ralization provisions are concerned. We heartily approve of the section which 
makes foreign-born residents of the United States, regardless of race or country 
of birth, eligible for naturalization on the basis of individual worth. The 
immigration provisions of Public Law 414, however, are less satisfactory. For 
example, the Asia-Pacific triangle can still be cited by Communists as evidence of 
discrimination. 

The lack of correlation between our foreign policy and our immigration policy 
is seen in the matter of escapees from behind the iron curtain. On the one 
hand, we encourage persons who are dissatisfied with communism to escape 
and, on the other hand, we fail to make any provision under our immigration 
laws for them, once they have escaped. Even the Displaced Persons Act, which 
was much more liberal than Public Law 414, provided only for those escapees 
who had come into the western zones before January 1, 1949. 

Our immigration policy ought to be sufficiently flexible to allow the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service discretion not to deport in far 
more instances than those provided for under Public Law 414. In the period 
from 1940 to 1950, this country witnessed the growth of procedures such as 
suspension of deportation, preexamination, and other devices for the regulariza- 
tion of status which prevented the separation of the families of United States 
citizens and those of aliens long resident in the United States. We feel that 
by greatly curtailing this discretion, Public Law 414 has been a step backward: 
For example, limiting suspension of deportation procedure to cases which present 
“exceptional and extremely unusual hardship.” The main consideration should 
not be a matter of whether hardships are usual or unusual. Hardships can 
be severe, undeserved, and devastating and still be usual, as in Nazi Germany 
or Communist countries. The consideration in our deportation policy should be 
whether cases actually present serious hardship, not whether the hardship is 
usual or unusual. 
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We believe that much more consideration should be given by the Congress 
than has been given in the past to applying the principle of a statute of limita- 
tions to our immigration laws. We have long had a limitation of 5 years on the 
deportation of aliens who become public charges from causes not affirmatively 
shown to have arisen subsequent to entry. This principle should be applied 
to far more cases, even to those involving criminal offenses when the alien came 
to the United States as a child and received his entire “education in crime” in 
the United States. 

The foregoing statements have to do with our long-range immigration policy. 
It will require a considerable amount of education of public opinion before 
changes along these lines are made. Pending such changes, we: recommend 
certain emergency measures to care for the crucial needs of the present hour. 

The danger of Communist control in Italy is increased by overcrowding, over- 
population, and lack of industrialization in certain sections of the country. 
Emigration to the United States and other countries is one answer to this 
problem. Thousands of United States citizens of Italian extraction are amply 
able to forward the necessary affidavits of support and to guarantee that Italian 
immigrants to this country will not become public charges. There is no question 
about our ability to absorb such immigrants from the angle of our own economy. 
There is no question, also, about the explosive situation which now prevails in 
Italy. 

Similarly, overpopulation in Greece could be relieved without a severe strain 
on our economy. Excellent assurances or affidavits forwarded under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act by United States citizens of Greek birth or descent were 
received by United States consuls in Greece for more than three times the number 
of persons eligible for immigration under the sections of the Displaced Persons 
Act which applied to Greeks. The offers of homes and jobs contained in these 
affidavits still hold good. If an emergency quota for Greece is provided for 
along the lines of last year’s Celler bill, there would be no question whatsoever 
about the necessary financial guaranties being forthcoming. 

The need for provisions of a temporary nature for escapees from behind 
the iron curtain was discussed above in the paragraph having to do with the 
relation of our immigration policy to our foreign policy. It is a matter of 
tremendous importance and one which should be considered in the formulation 
of an emergency policy if it proves impossible to care for this need within the 
framework of a revised long-range policy. 

Regardless of whether at this time we advocate a complete revision of our 
quota system or the passage of emergency legislation, we should never depart 
from two basic principles: 

(1) Our immigration policy should be a sensitive instrument of our foreign 
policy capable of being used to relieve tensions in critical areas and to provide 
hope for persecuted and oppressed peoples. 

(2) Our cherished institutions, which guarantee fair hearings, sound admin- 
istrative procedures, and judicial review, should be applicable to foreign-born 
as well as native-born, to alien as well as citizen, so that in the administration 
of our immigration laws we may demonstrate to our own people and to the world 
the quality of our Americanism. 

Respectfully submitted. 


FLORENCE G. Cassipy. 

Mr. Rosrenrie:p. Miss Cassidy, are there anv observations you 
would like to make to the Commission in connection with the recent 
experience you have had in the DP program, and the resettlement and 
absorption of those people ? 

Miss Cassipy. I would be glad to answer any questions I can now. 
The question was about the displaced-persons program and how they 
have been absorbed into the State of Michigan. We have had, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the Commission, 17,000 displaced persons 
in Michigan. They have represented every conceivable profession. 
We have had a very high percentage of people who were university 
graduates and who were professionals, but we also have had unskilled 
workers. We have had farmers; we have had every profession and 
every occupation that it is possible to think of, as we were the fifth 
among the States in the United States in the number of displaced 
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persons who came. I would like to say that we have had only 100 
complaints from dissatisfied sponsors, which, I think, is a very high 
“batting average” out of 17,000. 

We also feel that we can add to the testimony that has been sub- 
mitted regarding the fact that these displaced persons have been young 
yeople in the prime of life, that a very much higher ratio of people 
falipaen the ages of 25 and 55 have come than one finds in the general 
population of Michigan, so that they have been very great economic 
assets as well as very great cultural assets. We have found no difli- 
culty in their absorption, which ties in to the testimony that has been 
given this afternoon about how many people can the United States 
economy absorb. We are quite sure from our experience with the dis- 
placed persons, and from our knowledge of the Michigan labor market, 
that there is no problem of absorption. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is any research being done by any of the 
universities in the State concerning how displaced persons have been 
absorbed into Michigan industry and agriculture / 

Miss Cassipy. I think that there are such studies in process; they 
have not been finished. There has been one study that has been made 
of a certain group of Russian and Ukrainian displaced persons, which 
has been made for the east European side. But, so far as all displaced 
persons are concerned, it has not been completed; but I think it a 
wonderful subject for many theses, and I believe that it is in the 
thought of a number of the departments of sociology to do that very 
thing. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Miss Cassidy, Michigan happens to be a State that 
is crucial in discussions of labor-market supply and labor-market 
shortage. We have had information and testimony today from several 
people to the effect of increasing labor shortages. Is there any general 
disposition on the part of people in Michigan to be concerned if new 
people come in ? 

Miss Cassipy. Well, we believe that we can handle this because dur- 
ing the period of the displaced-persons program we had two extremes. 
We had a critical unemployment period, and we also, now, have a 
period of shortage of labor. And during that unemployment period 
we were able through the cooperation of voluntary agencies in neigh- 
horing cities to work out, as I thought was brought out this morning, 
the influencing of labor to go to the place where there was need. For 
instance, we had many displaced persons that went to Buffalo, by 
arrangement with voluntary agencies and the New York State com- 
mission, that had originally thought they were coming to Michigan; 
und, if any policy that is set up in the future under our immigration 
law envisions in its administration the cooperation with State bodies 
and voluntary agencies, I think there can be that exchange. There is 
also the possibility of that exchange of information and the rerouting 
of people through the United States Employment Service machinery 
itself, so that when there is a critical unemployment situation in one 
area people can be deflected from that area during that period. We 
had that situation once when Muskegon was a critical area under the 
displaced-persons program, and once when Detroit was a critical area, 
so that it did not cause us any trouble. It is true that you will have 
periods of employment and unemployment until our employment is 
better stabilized than it now is, but that isn’t an insuperable problem. 
State and private agencies have learned to cooperate to solve it. 
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Another point is that the whole growth of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, with ving of information between States, was 
en the 1924 immigration law, for in- 


not a factor in the situation w 
stance, was passed. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Is Mr. Willard C. Wichers here? 


STATEMENT OF WILLARD C. WICHERS, MIDWESTERN DIRECTOR, 
NETHERLANDS INFORMATION SERVICE; SECRETARY, NETHER- 
LANDS PIONEER AND HISTORICAL FOUNDATION ; AND DIRECTOR 
OF THE NETHERLANDS MUSEUM 


Mr. Wicuers. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I am Willard C. 
Wichers, of Holland, Mich. My address is City Hall, Holland. | 
am the midwestern director of the Netherlands Information Service, 
director of the Netherlands Museum, and secretary of the Netherlands 
Pioneer and Historical Foundation, all of which are in Holland, 
Mich. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I am speaking today as an American 
of Dutch extraction long interested in Netherlands-American rela- 
tions. By way of a personal note, I am a member of the Michigan 
Historical Commission, and am deeply interested in the history of 
the development of our State by immigrants from many countries, 
not the least of whom were the Dutch. 

I have prepared a statement which I would like to read. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Wicuers. I should like to direct my remarks today to section 
2-c of the President’s Executive order; namely, the effect of our im- 
migration laws and their administration, as it relates to the serious 
problem of overpopulation in the Netherlands. Since New Amster- 
dam days, the Dutch people have played an important part in build- 
ing America. May I recall that it was Amsterdam bankers who made 
loans to the fledgling United States, and thus served to tide our 
struggling Nation over one of its greatest financial crises. And, it 
was Dutch guns on the island of St. Eustatius that fired the first 
salute honoring our Stars and Stripes. From that time on, the Dutch- 
Americans have contributed substantially to the growth and develop- 
ment of our Nation. Citizens of Michigan are well aware of the 
important contributions made to the building of our State by the 
Dutch immigrants who came in such numbers to western Michigan, 
105 years ago. The accomplishments of Dutch immigrants of the 
past are being matched by the good citizenship of today’s immigrants 
from the Netherlands. 

I would like to take a few moments to explain the critical situation 
which exists in the Netherlands today, and the country’s need to find 
outlets for emigrants. In 1950, the population of the Netherlands was 
in excess of 10 million, and it is estimated that it will be 11 million 
by 1960. The central planning office estimates that, by January 1, 
1953, the working population will have increased by 148,000. This 
figure represents only the increase due to population growth, and does 
not take into consideration the increase as to greater efficiency and 
modernized equipment. It is estimated that increases due to popula- 
tion and efficiency will make it necessary to find employment for ap- 
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proximately 245,000 new workers by January 1, 1953. It is impos- 
sible for the industry of the Netherlands to absorb this additional 
number of workers, even though large industrialization programs 
have been carried out since the war, and are still being developed. 
The Netherlands Government is confronted with the fact that their 
population problem is so acute. It has the greatest population con- 
centration of any country of Europe. 
Therefore, the Netherlands Government has started an active emi- 
gration program to take care of this surplus occupation population. 
Its aim is to have between 60,000 and 70,000 emigrants per yeat 
This program includes financial, and other, assistance to prospective 
emigr ants. And, as a result, the number of emigrants has been in- 
creasing steadily. It was expected in 1952 that a goal of 60,000 would 
LC. be reached with, approximately, 25,000 each to ¢ ‘anada and Australia, 
> 3 6,000 to New Zealand, 3.500 to South Africa, 3.000 to the United 
vice, States, and 1,500 to other countries outside Europe. 
nds However, during this summer, both Australia and Canada an- 
and, nounced substantial cuts in their immigration program. The Aus- 
tralian cuts are particularly damaging to the emigration program of 
ican the Netherlands, because many of ‘her. nonagricultural workers could 
rela- be absorbed in the industry of Australia. Australia has announced 
igan that it will only accept 50 percent of the estimated total of 25,000 
y of Netherlanders; and that, next year, it will only be able to accept about 
ries, 1) percent of this number. Housing problems and inflation are the 
most compelling reasons for the Australian and Canadian cuts. 
Therefore, the Netherlands is obliged to look for new outlets for her 
people. Naturally, she turns tow ard the United States, where so many 
‘tion Netherlanders have gone, from the very first. U nfortunately, the 
> im- Netherlands quota of e migrants to the United States is much too small 
rlous to substantially aid in the solution of this country’s problem. Pres- 
ster- ently, only 3,155 people born in the Netherlands can enter the United 
uild- States; and, after December 29, when the McCarran Act goes into 
nade effect, this number will be reduced to 3,136. Currently, Netherlands 
. our people who apply for permission to enter the United States, will have 
id, it their applications placed on file, for consideration some 18 months 
first to2 years from now. 
utch- The difficulty of raising the specific national quota of one country, 
elop- against that of another, is understood. However, apart from a direct 
f the increase in the quota, there is another way which would help the 
y the Netherlands solve its population problems without establishing an 
igan, undesirable precedent. During the war, the-Netherlands quota could 
f the not be used, because the countr y was occupied by the Germans; and 
rants thus, approximately, 18,000 quota numbers were lost. If these could be 
restored to the Netherlands, it would greatly assist her efforts to 
ation establish a population equilibrium. It may be pointed out that the 
> find Netherlands, with Greece, is the only wartime ally of the United States 
Is was which is now desperately in need of outlets for its people and is ex- 
illion hausting its annual United States quota for immigration. Since the 
ry 1, immigration quota of Greece is only 300 per year, the adoption of the 
This above solution, if extended to Greece, would cause no great increase in 
1 does Greek emigration. 
y and It is my ‘firm belief that an increase in the Dutch i immigration quota 
Sala. to the United States will be beneficial, not only to the “Netherlands, 
or ap- but the Unted States as well. History has proved that Dutch immi- 
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grants have quickly adjusted themselves to our American way of life, 
and have become desirable citizens. 

History also records that immigrants from many nations hav 
helped build our great Nation. 

About a year ago Her Majesty, Queen Juliana, sent a personal com 
munication to President Truman expressing her great concern over 
the need of the displaced persons of Europe. She reiterated the 
humanitarian consideration of this problem when she was a guest of 
the United States last April. The Netherlands has given haven to 
many of these deserving refugees. 

Commissioner Finucane May I ask just one question: Earlier to 
day Professor Hawley, of the U niversity of Michigan, expressed the 
view that draining off the surplus of excess population in these 
European countries would not result in substantial good to the coun- 
try itself, although he thought as a humanitarian matter it might be 
well to do that. Have you any observations on that point at all? 

Mr. Wicuers. Well, I think that the situation as described by 
Professor Hawley might be something of a generalization. I think 
that in specific instances the problems might vary. In Holland, the 
Dutch have since the war, through Marshall-plan aid, opened large 
new areas of land by draining sections of the Zeider Sea, but they 
simply can’t cope with the growing population fast enough, and | 
think that is particularly true in the agricultural areas, where there 
just is not opportunity for farm labor to find much employment. As 
a result of this, farm labor has been going to Canada, and Australia, 
and has done a very significant job, in some cases almost under 
pioneering conditions, and I think the attitudes of governments change 
by their own needs. 

In the postwar period the Netherlands for a time restricted the type 
of people who they permitted to emigrate because certain skills, cer- 
tain crafts, were required. Under the occupation, thousands of lives 
were lost, and not only in Holland is this a peculiar problem, but 
is was generally a problem in these countries that the skills were not 
available for the reconstruction and rehabilitation of the country, 
so that there was an attitude, or a general prevailing policy to keep 
these people at home until this job could be done. But I think we are 
now approaching a point where in Western Europe a substantial re 
covery has been made, and these very able craftsmen could come to 
the Unite sd States, and, as other spe: akers appearing here have testified, 
the growing opportunities in American industry, and the real needs 
for skilled people are apparent on every side, and it could sally make 
a contribution. 

Commissioner Finucane. Suppose, for example, it were possible 
to drain off the excess unemployable population in the Netherlands 
within the next few years. As I gathered from what Professor 
Howley said, that would be temporary relief and in the next 10 years 
we would be back right where we are today. Have you any thought 
on that? 

Mr. Wicuers. I am inclined to agree that that is a continuing prob- 
lem. When you have predictions that the population is now just 
slightly over 10 million, and the birth rate is surpassing the death 
rate oy 150,000 a year, the most elemental mathematics will show you 
that by 1960 we will have another million people, and to support those 
people on so small an area of land—industrialization was part of the 
answer, but it is not completely the answer. 
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Commissioner Fryucane. Do you consider it part of the answer? 

Mr. Wicuers. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Wichers, I was interested in your recital of 
the areas to which the 65,000-70,000 planned annual emigration from 
Holland was scheduled, and I notice that was all to overseas areas. 

Mr. Wicuers. Substantially. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Has there been any intra-European migration / 
For example, France is said to be in need of farmers. 

Mr. Wicuers. There has been some, sir, but very limited. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Why is that? 

Mr. Wicuers. I confess I can’t answer that. I just don’t know 
the reason for that.: I suspect it must be some restrictive problem, 
because the Dutch have always had close ties with France, and natural 
ties in many ways, both by religion and culturally, and I think that 
it certainly must be some treaty restriction that prevailed. 

Mr. RosenFrretp. With respect to movement overseas, does this new 
organization, Provisional Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe, play a substantial role with respect to the Netherlands? 

Mr. Wicuers. Yes. They work very closely with the committees 
that have been established in the Netherlands for immigration. 

Mr. Rosenriretp. How many of the 65,000—70,000 are planned to be 
moved by this PICMME organization ? 

Mr. Wicuers. I don’t know that, I’m sorry. 

The Cuarrman. In view of some of the testimony we have heard 
in these hearings as to the beneficent effects of immigration, how do 
you account for Canada and Australia having reduced the flow of 
immigration to their shores? 

Mr. Wicuers. I think perhaps the problem is one that in immigra- 
tion is rather new, and with such a shortage of foreign exchange very 
little subsidy cati be given by the Netherlands Government to these 
people, so that they have a very difficult role after they get there in 
the whole problem—if they are agriculturalists, in housing, not only 
in securing farm implements. 

I think the experience in Canada and Australia has been a very 
happy one on both sides. I think the Governments of all of these 
countries have been very satisfied. But apparently they are now faced 
with this practical problem and are imposing quota restrictions on the 
basis that economically they had better slow down the rate. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Mr. Wichers, I would like to go back to your recom- 
mendation and see if I understand it. Are you proposing to this Com- 
mission as a solution in connection with the Netherlands the use of 
the unused quotas which were unfilled during the war period ? 

Mr. Wicuers. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosenrirevp. What is your opinion of the proposal made by the 
President last March 24 in regard to a special emergency program for 
the Netherlands, Germany, Greece, and Italy, whic would have pro- 
vided an outlet in the case of the Netherlands of 7,000 a year for 
3 years? : 

Mr. Wicners. Well, I think that could be a very desirable solution 
to a eritical problem that exists now. I only presented Holland’s 
problem because I am more familiar with it, but I am very much in 
support of the sentiments that have been expressed here by others. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. , 

Mrs. Zaio Woodford Schroeder is our next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ZAIO WOODFORD SCHROEDER, REPRESENT- 
ING THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, INTERNA- 
TIONAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


Mrs. Scuroeper. I am Mrs. Zaio Woodford Schroeder, 1011 Bishop 
Road, Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. I am here to represent the Genera! 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, international affairs department. 

The International Affairs Department of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs consists of the 5 million women in the United States, 
and the Council of International Clubs; that includes some 16 foreign 
countries that have a membership of 514 million women. 

My purpose here today is, of course, to add my voice to an intensive 
study of the entire problem, but I would like to particularly add em- 
phasis as to the question of the corelationship between immigration 
laws and restric tions in our entire foreign policy. It is very interest- 
ing when we are in the process of preparing programs for our inter- 
national prt to try to reconcile the differences that exist, and the 
restrictions that exist, in our immigration law in conjunction with 
our foreign policy. In other words, it is something like this: We 
wlll say to them “We have an American heritage, and that is it.” We 
are planning programs for you in your clubs, and we.want to give you 
an insight as to how freedom-loving people live and function in an 
economy built upon that kind of heritage. Let me say that my mail 
is very voluminous in replies from these clubs, when they say to me: 
“Yes, you say you invite escapees from communism into your country, 
and then, in turn, after you have given lip service to that principal, 
then you, in turn, make restrictions.” After all, as a citizen of this 
country, I am responsible for the making of those laws. So, my plea 
is this: Your immigration laws in this country, our immigration laws, 
should be a flexible instrument of our foreign policy. We haven’t any 
right—and I say this with a tremendous amount of sincere vehe- 
mence—to say this is one problem and this is another. There is no 
differentiation—they must be considered together. 

One of the outstanding examples that I would like to bri ing to your 
attention is the Voice of Russia, particularly as it is broadcast in Indi: a 
today. The Voice of America may come over the airand say: “This 
is what we stand for.” Then, Russia, in turn, broadcasts these restric- 
tive problems that we have here, the positions we take on displaced 
persons and I don’t know what all. I say to you, as a sincere per- 
son, I don’t know what to reply to these women when we have these 
kinds of problems. 

It is my viewpoint—I am_-not going to offer a solution because I am 
not an economist, nor am IT an internationalist in any sense of the word, 
I am-not a trained person in that respect, but I do know if we are going 
to create the kind of relationship with the women in the foreign coun: 
tries, we have got to do something about our immigration pr roblems. 
and certainly revise our laws after due study and ‘consideration. I 
think that is about all I would like tosay. I do feel most sincerely that 
we are not preserving our American heritage in permitting our laws 
to remain as they are. 

The Cuarrman. What is your criticism of the laws as they are?! 

Mrs. Scurorper. Well, in the first place, they are antiquated. | 
am speaking now from the standpoint of an individual. I don’t know 
why we would expect to follow laws that were established in an econ- 
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omy of, say, 20 to 25 years ago. After all, the world has become 
dwarfed in 25 years, Mr. Chairman, in every way, and I certainly 
think we can’t dwarf our thinking in these problems to the degree 
that we are affected by what happens in these countries in the Far East 
and in the Americas. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Has your organization given much at- 
tention to immigration problems / 

Mrs. Scurogeper. They haven't done as much as I would like them 
to, but 1 expect them to do more in the future. May I say, Father, that 
perhaps they were a little ingrown during the years, but, like other 
Americans, maybe they have expanded themselves, and I do believe 
they are going to do a great deal more in the near future. Certainly, 
we are confronted with these problems, and we hope to present a 
projected line of study, so that they may come to an opinion. We be- 
lieve that if 5 million women have an intelligent opinion, that the im- 
pact of their opinion might have an impact on some of our country, 
no matter how good or how poor they might be. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked by three indi- 
viduals to introduce, if the Commission be willing, their prepared 
statements in the record. With your permission, I should like to 
insert those statements now. 


The CHarrman. They may be inserted in the record. 
(The three statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF MsGr. JOSEPH CIARROCCHI, Pastor, Derrorr. MICH. 


To the Honorable Presidential Commission on Immigration: 

As editor of an American-Italian weekly, La Voce dei Popolo, and as pastor 
of the Italian Church of Santa Maria in Detroit, I wish to present my views 
anent legislation on immigration which would meet today’s needs. 
mind, mainly, the needs of Italian immigration. 

1. The present allotment to Italy is 5,799 immigrants per year, which in con- 
clusion is reduced to about 1,000 when all exceptions and retroactive considera- 
tions are taken into account. Its benefit is hardly felt at all. 

2. For other countries, emigration may be a surplus; for the life of Italy, it is 
essential. Italy has very poor resources, while its population increases every 
month, making conditions continuously worse. 

3. The unrest in Italy for such a condition is dangerous, not only for the 
Italians but also for the whole of Europe and, by reflection, for America itself. 
Communism, which is very strong in Italy, is waiting for a chance, because Italy 
is the key to the expansion of communism to Western Europe. 

4. The famous fourth principle of President Truman to meet world conditions, 
calls for the uplifting of countries in need. For peace on earth, this principle 
is as important as the building of a strong army to prevent invasion. No matter 
the help you may give to Italy, the disproportion of resources and population is 
such, that only emigration would prove effective. 

5. Objecting to Italian immigration as unwanted, seems to me short-sighted. 
After all, the Italians have contributed quite a deal in material work, and have 
contributed especially on a cultural line. All considered, it is an immigration 
which the United States not only can stand well. but find also beneficial. 

6. Waiting for the recall of the McCarran law (even if possible) and pass 
another law on immigration, would take too long for the urgency of the problem. 
It is good that the work is started, but for the present time, a supplementary 
law is needed immediately to help the countries most in need—something in the 
line of the Celler bill. In that bill, Italy would be allowed immediately 117,000 
immigrants to be distributed in 3 years. It would be a considerable help. 

7. It has been discussed also that the total amount of 150,000 immigrants al- 
lowed per year should not be allocated exclusively to particular countries, but 
some way kept in a bloc, so that it could be used by a needy country, when not 
used by the country to which it was originally allocated. 


I have in 
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8. As a general principle, it is good to keep in mind that this country can 
stand a much larger immigration than the 150,000 per year. In Detroit, today, 
we experience lack of workers, not lack of jobs. 


STATEMENT By A. L. ZWERDIING, DETROIT CHAPTER CHAIRMAN, AMERICANS FoR 
DEMOCRATIC AcTION (ADA) 


We congratulate President Truman on his farsighted action in directing this 
Commission to hold a series of hearings in various parts of the country which will 
give the American people a better opportunity to make themselves heard on 
this basic issue. 

When the Highty-second Congress adopted the Immigration and Naturaliza 
tion Act of 1952, overriding the courageous veto of the President, it retained and 
expanded a discriminatory quota system founded on racism. The 1952 act effec 
tively turns our backs on the noble sentiment expressed on the Statue of Lib- 
erty, and announces to the world that democracy is for home consumption only. 
Even at home the naturalized citizen and alien are given only limited access 
to our traditional rights. After fighting a costly war to defeat racism abroad 
we have made it the keystone of our philosophy in dealing with immigration 
and naturalization. 

Less than half of the 154,000 immigrants whose admission is provided for 
per year are allowed to enter this country because the MeCarran-Walter Act 
retains an inflexible quota system which discriminates against the peoples of 
southern, central, and eastern Europe. In the year. ending June 30, 1951, 50,000 
of the 65,721 quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland went unused, while 
in other parts of Europe there were tens of thousands of displaced persons and 
victims of totalitarianism clamoring for entry to our country. 

The act eliminates the previous quota-exempt class of intellectuals which made 
possible the enrichment of American culture by facilitating entry of European 
professors. 

The legislation flies in the face of our costly and all-important efforts in the 
field of foreign affairs to cultivate the support of peoples of Europe and Asia. If 
appeals to justice, morality and mercy go unheeded, at least national self-inter 
est should dictate consideration of these arguments. 

While Americans spill blood in Asia where bloodshed could be avoided if we 
had the allegiance of the peoples of the east, this legislation adds further fuel 
to the flames by making racial ancestry the most important test on which ad 
mission of peoples from what is called the “Asia-Pacific Triangle” is based. 

In the field of deportations this law revives the medieval, un-American concept 
of “banishment” for those who are aliens, no matter how long in the United 
States. It creates a second-class citizenship and inequality of opportunity. Fu 
ther. it makes provision for harsher treatment for the naturalized citizen than 
for the native-born. 

One of the most vicious features of the act is its failure to afford immigrants 
or aliens the rudiments of a fair hearing, which are basic to our way of life 
It erects an absolute power on the part of administrative officers to flout the 
rights of the individual in the name of the state. 

We urge this Commission to spell out in strong and unmistakable language 
the need for basic revision of this law. Only by eliminating our present discrim 
inatory system can we effectively rebuff the Communist attack on our effort to 
win the allegiance of freedom-loving peoples in Europe and Asia. 


STATEMENT oF P. G. NicHOLSON, Detroit 26, Miron. 


Honorable sirs, I believe that the Greek quota of 308 persons to migrate to the 
United States is terribly low. I beg to submit the following comments. First, 
the fact that the McCarran-Walter Act allows 25 percent of the quota to be 
allotted to aliens who have brothers and sisters in the United States, citizens 
thereof. Under this portion of the law, it can be seen that quota numbers allowed 
for allotment of 25 percent would mean that only approximately 75 persons are 
admitted in this category. Inasmuch as the MceCarran-Walter Act has its pur- 
pose in unifying families, it is respectfully prayed that more consideration should 
be given to this portion of the act. 
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It is also to be considered the question of whether or not legal resident wives 
of American citizens will be considered under this act as nonquota immigrants, 
or preference quota immigrants. If they are considered preference quota immi- 
grants, are they to be charged against the quota for Greece, and, if so, would this 
possibly destroy any benefit whatever which might accrue from the fact that 
United States citizens’ brothers and sisters applying for their alien relatives 
inasmuch as it would decrease the quota from Greece, it would seem. 

As the department is well aware, the quota for Greece is exhausted for the 
next 100 years and there are many persons born in Greece and living there who 
are desirous to come to the United States. The conditions in Greece at the 
moment are pitiable and they have relatives in the United States who would 
gladly guarantee through the United States Government that the said persons 
would not become public charges. 

Furthermore, it is a well-known fact that poverty in itself breathes communism 
and the poverty in Greece at the moment is tremendous. It is sincerely 
believed that should the quota be made larger or should the law be made broader 
so that more of these poor unfortunate persons might be able to come to the 
United States, bear in mind not to be public charges, but to be taken care of and 
supported, if necessary, by their relatives, it would relieve the situation in Greece 
tremendously at the moment and of necessity would not require the huge dona- 
tions of money now sent for their benefit. I respectfully submit that inasmuch as 
the quotas for many countries are not filled each year, it appears possible that 
some additional quota numbers should be allotted to Greece. Inasmuch as it 
does not increase the number of immigrants entering the United States other 
than stated as allowed by the over-all quota. It is a well-known fact that the 
quotas for England, Ireland, Switzerland, Belgium, and Germany are never 
filled and it is hoped that some of the quota numbers from these countries might 
be allotted to Greece to give her some addition to what she now has, 308. 

It is a well-known fact that the people of Greece have fought for the freedom 
of the world and against communism and it is also a well-known fact that they 
have been well supplied with money for that purpose from the United States 
Government. Under the circumstances it would seem that the allotment for 
Greece insofar as the quota is concerned, should be 5,000 or more a year instead 
of the measly 308 which they are now allowing. 

While I am making my plea for a larger allotment of quota numbers to be 
issued, I feel that-inasmuch as the McCarran-Walter Act attempts to unify 
families, certainly more consideration should be given to aliens ‘applying for 
edmission to the United States from Greece where such aliens do not have rela- 
tives in the United States. 


The Cuairman. Mrs. B. A. Seymour, will you appear ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. B. A. SEYMOUR, MEMBER OF THE MICHIGAN 
COMMISSION ON DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mrs. Seymour. I am Mrs. B. A. Seymour, 876 Edgemont Park, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

IT am a member of the Michigan Commission on Displaced Persons, 
which I represent. 

I shall go back to the beginning of the DP program. IT happened 
to be the archdiocesan chairman of Volunteers for the Archdiocese of 
Detroit. In that capacity I greeted the first arrivals, the first boats 
that came over, and I had first-hand dealings with the displaced per- 
sons, and I followed them up very ¢ arefully to see what type of per- 
sons and what type of citizens they would make in the United States. 
In our follow-up system through volunteers, many of whom were 
trained, we followed these people out into the country to find out 
how they adapted themselves, whether they would be good citizen 
material, I cannot vouch for the success of them 100 percent, but I 
will say that on an average 85 to 95 percent adjusted themselves very 
well. I think if these people coming into the United States adjusted 
o well, why should we not increase our immigration quotas. 
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As the law now stands, we know that the quota based on the na 
tional origin status is not just. It makes for the separation of fam- 
ilies, and where there is a separation of families, where we cannot 
unite them, well, many other problems, as you may imagine, will result 
from that. I believe that where we have the large quotas, and these 
quotas go to countries who do not use them, that these quotas should 
be used by the other countries, so that the small countries would 
benefit thereby. I think that in dealing with the people coming into 
the country first-hand we have had adequate examples of the true 
success that they have made, these people who have come in. They 
have their bare hands, but they have the intellect, and using their 
intellect and with nothing except their bare hands, they have been able 
to achieve success. I think we want more of them. 

If you could envision the people that I have dealt with, not only of 
one nationality, but of many nationalities—the Estonians, the Lati- 
vians, the Italians, the Lithuanians, so many of them—they have been 
such successes. I know you don’t want to go into details as to cases, 
but so many of them have been successful that I feel that all of us 
who are in the field and dealing with them day by day realize that 
some basic change should be m: ide in our immigration laws. As they 
stand now, I feel they are unjust, and I think ‘that we in the United 
States are held as a beacon light to the European countries of justice 
and reliance, and I think, for one, that we should not let them down. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have a prepared statement I wish to submit for 
the record. 

The Cuarrman. It will be received. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Mrs. B. 


Seymour, member of the Michigan Commission on Displaced Persons: ) 


COMMENTS ON UNITED: STATES IMMIGRATION 


There should be a basic revision of the entire immigration policy. It is 
obvious that the national origins quota system is absolutely unjust for it favors 
immigrants from western and northern Europe and discriminates against the 
peoples of eastern and southern Europe. The injustice of this national origins 
quota system is apparent in that it is readily recognized that nations who have 
large quotas never fill their quotas while nations with small quotas could more 
than fill them—as an example, Italy has been able to enter only 200 persons a 
year; Greece's quota is hypothecated for the next 50 years, and Lithuania's for 
the next 100 years. 

The law, as it now stands, is unjust as it tends to disrupt family life by 
separating members of the family—in its very essence the law is cruel and 
should be revaluated. 

We can readily absorb 150,000 persons a year—even more. Emergency 
measures could be taken to raise the number to be taken into the country 
This will ease the overpopulation of parts of western Burope, such as Italy, 
Trieste, Greece, the Netherlands, and Western Germany. 

We have raised the hopes of Europeans in a just United States. Can we let 
this faith and reliance be misplaced? I say “No.” Let us be just in our 
immigration policies. 

_ MARCELLA SryYMovuR, 
(Mrs. B. A. Seymour), 


Wember, Michigan Commission Displaced Persons 
OCTOBER 7, 1952. 


The CuatrmMan. Our next witness is Mr. Saul Grossman. 
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STATEMENT OF SAUL GROSSMAN, SECRETARY, MICHIGAN 
COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF THE FOREIGN BORN 


Mr. Grossman. I am Saul Grossman, secretary of the Michigan 
Committee for Protection of the Foreign Born, 1442 Griswold Street, 
Detroit. Iam here to represent that organization. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read, to which is attached a 
statement of Marko Kosta, which I also wish to submit. 

The CHarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Grossman. There are three glaring defects in the immigration 
and naturalization laws that I wish to deal with: (1) Deportations; 
(2) denaturalization; and (3) police-state practices of Immigration 
Department agents. 

Deportations 

The inequities of the present laws can best be described by regard to 
one particular case that has received Nation-wide attention—the Louis 
Ragni case. Mr. Ragni was recently ordered deported to Italy. At 
present. his case is before this Federal court for review. 

Hearings in Mr. Ragni’s case have taken place over a period of 18 
vears. He faces deport: ition for alleged past membership in the 
Communist Party. Mr. Ragni worked as a coal miner in Pennsyl- 

yania and was an organizer of the Mine Workers Union. It is because 
of his labor activities that he came to the attention of the Immigration 
Department for possible deportation. 

Never arrested or convicted of any crime in this country, he is mar- 
ried to an American citizen and the father of five children, all born in 
the United States. His oldest son, Lawrence, is in the Marine Corps 
on active duty, recently returned from 1 year’s combat duty in Korea. 
A second son, Joseph, 20, is with the Marines in Korea now. His 
father just received a Purple Heart awarded his son for wounds re- 
ceived in battle. A third son works in a General Motors shop in 
Detroit. His daughter Joann, 18, is a student at the University of 
Michigan. Nancy, 16, is a senior in high school. 

On the basis of’ present laws, Mr. Ragni’ s deportation is practically 
assured. This will result in the bre aking up of this American family 
ina manner reminiscent of the slave auction blocks of the last century. 
Which members of Mr. Ragni’s family should accompany him to Italy 
is a problem I would like to see solved by those Members of Congress 
who voted for the McCarran-Walter law. 

I have just been informed that Mr. Ragni’s son, Joseph, was awarded 
the Bronze Star which was delivered to him tod: ay. 

Mr. Ragni’s case is only 1 of more than 45 in Michigan alone. The 
terrible personal tragedies involved cry out for a humane solution. 


2. Denaturalization 


The status of naturalized citizens in the United States is such that 
such persons can never be certain that their citizenship will not be 
taken away from them. In Detroit alone, more than 10 people face 
loss of their citizenship on political grounds. One, George Tacheff, 
a 67-yee ir-old pensioner, had his ¢ itizenship taken away and has already 
been arrested for deportation. The new McCarran-Walter law sets 
up even further grounds for denaturalization. There is no room for 
second-class cit izenship i in our democracy. The law should be changed 
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to provide for a reasonable statute of limitations im denaturalization 


cases. 


3}. Police-state practices of immigration agents 


Immigration Department agents have arrested people without war 
rants, planted evidence, intimidated elderly men and women, threat 
ened and cajoled people into becoming informers, and caused people 
to lose their jobs. We enclose a copy of an affidavit which was sent 
to the Attorney General over 2 years ago. No action was taken. 
These reprehensible practices still continue. I could document many, 
many of them. The provision of the MeCarran-Walter law author- 
izing such agents to arrest anyone without warrant runs counter to 
constitutional guarantees and should be repealed. 


(The statement of Marko Kosta submitted by Saul Grossman 
follows:) 


My name is Marko Kosta. I live at the Milner Hotel, Detroit, Mich. On Mon 
day, April 17, 1950, at about 9 a. m., I was in my room, just getting out of bed, 
when I heard a knock at my door. I went to the door and opened it. There were 
two men at the door. One of them showed me a badge and said they were immi 
gration officers, and they walked into my room. 

They asked to see my passport, and I told them I had no passport. 

They said: “Well, just get dressed.” 

When I was getting dressed they looked around my dressers. They asked me 
many questions. They asked: “You have a Bible?” I said “Sure.” They said: 
“But you don’t believe in the Bible?’ I said, “Sure, in the old country where 
I was raised everyone learns the Bible in school.” 

As I picked up my private papers, which I keep in my inside pocket, from the 
dresser, I noticed on top was the constitution of the Communist Party. The docu- 
ment was not there before the two officers came into the room, and when I saw it 
I threw it at them. I said, “That don’t belong to me.” They said, “Never mind, 
you just put that in your pocket.” So I did. 

They said, “Well, come on, we'll go down and see about your passport and a 
few other things.” I went with them in their car to the immigration office on 
Jefferson. They kept me there and questioned me for about 7 hours, until about 
3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

During the course of the questioning there were five or six agents of the depart 
ment coming in and out, questioning me. An inspector identified to me by the 
name of Gorman said: “Why don’t you be a good American and tell all you know 
about these organizations?” I said, “I am a good American.” He said, “No, 
you’re not.” 

Another inspector came and said: “This is the great Marko Kosta. He wants 
to be the martyr of the Communist Party.” 

After many, many questions which they kept asking over and over again, they 
gave me two papers to sign. One of them was my statement which I read and 
signed. The other was a paper authorizing the agents of the Immigration Depart 
ment to search my home, and in which I was asked to give up my constitutional 
rights. I refused to sign the paper. They kept on insisting I sign it. Finally 
they told me that they could get a search warrant but it would take them a long 
time to do so, so I should make it easier for them by signing the paper. The 
finally asked me to sign a statement appearing on the bottom of this document to 
the effect that I read but refused to sign the statement. This I signed. 

During the questioning one of the men—I think it was Williams—-appeared to 
be mad at me. He said, “You know, we are going to start a war with Russia in 
2,3 months. We are going to do it just to knock Russia out of existence. Before 
we do that we will put all you Reds in jail so we won’t have any trouble with 
you.” I said, “Chat don’t depend on me what you are going to do.” He said, 
“Aren't you going to help the United States when we fight Russia?’ TI said, 
“Sure.” He said, “Don’t tell me you’ll help the United States, you’ll help Russia.” 

They then took me downstairs and took my fingerprints. They didn’t ask me 
whether I wanted them taken, but just told me they were going to take them, and 
did. They then took me upstairs and started questioning me over again on the 
same points. After I refused to make any further statements they told me to get 
my coat, they were going to take me to the county jail. 
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On the way downstairs the two immigration men who had come into my room 
that morning stopped, and one of them said: “Marko, you can do a great thing 
for this Government and country. Because this country depends on men like 
you.” 

I said, “What do you want me to do?” He said, “Just admit that you are a 
Communist, then we will tell you what to do.” 

I said, “What do you want me to do? Do you want me to join the Communist 
Party so I can admit I am a member?” He said, “No, we don’t want you to do 
that. If you only admit you are in it, we will find something for you to do.” 
I said, “Well, | won’t admit that.” He said, “Well, if you don’t admit. it we will 
put you in jail for 5 years.” I said, “That's all right, better men went into jail 
than I. So what’s difference if I go in, too?” 

They then took me back upstairs, and one of the two men stayed with me in the 
room. He said, “Marko, you know Williams got you in a spot, don’t you?” I 
said, “Why?” 

He said, ‘““He wanted you to deny you were a Communist so he could be sure to 
put you in jail for 5 years. Why don’t you tell me the truth and I will fix it up. 
It will be easier on you. We just want to know if you are or not.” I said, “I can’t, 
because I ain’t.” 


They then took me to the county jail, seventh floor. They took my fingerprints 
and one picture. They’ then took me downstairs, and outside the building they 
again asked me whether I was going to change my mind about being a member 
uf the Communist Party. I said I couldn’t because I wasn’t. 

Marko Kosta. 

Dated: April 26, 1950. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What was the charge against Tacheff 
whose case you mentioned? 

Mr. Grossman. The charge against Tacheff was fraud in connection 
with his citizenship. At the time he became a citizen he alleged that 
he was not previously a member of the Communist Party and concealed 
the fact from the immigration agency. 

One case I think is interesting, it just. came to “ee! attention, the case 
of a naturalized citizen, naturalized since 1934, who works for the 
Ford Motor Car Co. Two immigration agents came to the depart- 
ment in which he worked, had him summoned to the office, and told 
him they had a warrant for his arrest, and asked him to come with 
them, and he did, he —— went with them. Of course, they did 
not have any such warrant for his arrest, they are only enabled to 
arrest noncitizens, ther ‘cannot legally arrest a citizen, but this didn’t 
stop them from doing that, just. ts aking him down to the Immigration 
Department and “working him over,” as we say, for several hours. 

While immigration agents supposedly have jurisdiction over non- 
citizens under this section of the McCarran-Walter law, it is—I don’t 
know how to place it exactly—all noncitizens were supposed to 
register. I suppose they are ‘supposed to carry registration cards 
with them showing they are noncitizens. But if ‘this section of 
law is in force, I think it will be up to the Government to reform 
the registration laws, so that you can prove you are a citizen. It is 
likely you and I would have a ‘difficult job in proving we were Ameri- 
can citizens before immigration authorities. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. What section are you referring to as authorizing 
the arrest of anyone without a warrant 

Mr. Grossman. It authorizes immigration agents to arrest non- 
citizens without a warrant actually, but there are no limitations on 
who they can arrest; that is to say, what criteria they would use to 
de termine who is or is not a United States citizen. 

Commissioner Frnucanr. Do you remember the section ? 
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to provide for a reasonable statute of limitations im denaturalization 


cases. 


Police-state practices of immigration agents 


Immigration Department agents have arrested people without wai 
rants, planted evidence, intimidated elderly men and women, threat 
ened and cajoled people into becoming informers, and caused peop! 
to lose their jobs. We enclose a copy of an affidavit which was sent 
to the Attorney General over 2 years ago. No action was taken. 
These reprehensible practices still continue. I could document many, 
many of them. The provision of the McCarran-Walter law author 
izing such agents to arrest anyone without warrant runs counter to 
constitutional guarantees and should be repealed. 


(The statement of Marko Kosta submitted by Saul Grossman 
follows :) 


My name is Marko Kosta. I live at the Milner Hotel, Detroit, Mich. On Mon- 
day, April 17, 1950, at about 9 a. m., I was in my room, just getting out of bed, 
when I heard a knock at my door. I went to the door and opened it. There were 
two men at the door. One of them showed me a badge and said they were immi 
gration officers, and they walked into my room. 

They asked to see my passport, and I told them I had no passport. 

They said: “Well, just get dressed.” 

When I was getting dressed they looked around my dressers. They asked me 
many questions. They asked: “You have a Bible?” I said “Sure.” They said: 
“But you don’t believe in the Bible?’ I said, “Sure, in the old country where 
I was raised everyone learns the Bible in school.” 

As I picked up my private papers, which I keep in my inside pocket, from the 
dresser, I noticed on top was the constitution of the Communist Party. The docu 
ment was not there before the two officers came into the room, and when I saw it 
I threw it at them. I said, “That don’t belong to me.” They said, “Never mind, 
you just put that in your pocket.” So I did. 

They said, “Well, come on, we'll go down and see about your passport and a 
few other things.” I went with them in their car to the immigration office on 
Jefferson. They kept me there and questioned me for about 7 hours, until about 
8 o’clock in the afternoon. 

During the course of the questioning there were five or six agents of the depart 
ment coming in and out, questioning me. An inspector identified to me by the 
name of Gorman said: “Why don’t you be a good American and tell all you know 
about these organizations?” I said, “I am a good American.” He said, “No, 
you’re not.” 

Another inspector came and said: “This is the great Marko Kosta. He wants 
to be the martyr of the Communist Party.” 

After many, many questions which they kept asking over and over again, they 
gave me two papers to sign. One of them was my statement which I read and 
signed. The other was a paper authorizing the agents of the Immigration Depart 
ment to search my home, and in which I was asked to give up my constitutional 
rights. I refused to sign the paper. They kept on insisting I sign it. Finally 
they told me that they could get a search warrant but it would take them a long 
time to do so, so I should make it easier for them by signing the paper. They 
finally asked me to sign a statement appearing on the bottom of this document to 
the effect that I read but refused to sign the statement. This I signed. 

During the questioning one of the men—I think it was Williams—appeared to 
be mad at me. He said, “You know, we are going to start a war with Russia in 
2,3 months. We are going to do it just to knock Russia out of existence. Before 
we do that we will put all you Reds in jail so we won’t have any trouble with 
you.” I said, “That don’t depend on me what you are going to do.” He said, 
“Aren’t you going to help the United States when we fight Russia?” I said. 
“Sure.” He said, “Don’t tell me you'll help the United States, you'll help Russia.” 

They then took me downstairs and took my fingerprints. They didn’t ask me 
whether I wanted them taken, but just told me they were going to take them, and 
did. They then took me upstairs and started questioning me over again on the 
same points. After I refused to make any further statements they told me to get 
my coat, they were going to take me to the county jail. 
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On the way downstairs the two immigration men who had come into my room 
that morning stopped, and one of them said: “Marko, you can do a great thing 
for this Government and country. Because this country depends on men like 
you.” 

I said, “What do you want me to do?’ He said, “Just admit that you are a 
Communist, then we will tell you what to do.” 

I said, “What do you want me to do? Do you want me to join the Communist 
Party so I can admit I am a member?” He said, “No, we don’t want you to do 
that. If you only admit you are in it, we will find something for you to do.” 
I said, “Well, I won’t admit that.” He said, “Well, if you don’t admit it we will 
put you in jail for 5 years.” I said, “That's all right, better men went into jail 
than I. So what’s difference if I go in, too?” 

They then took me back upstairs, and one of the two men stayed with me in the 
room. He said, “Marko, you know Williams got you in a spot, don’t you?” I 
said, “Why?” 

He said, “He wanted you to deny you were a Communist so he could be sure to 
put you in jail for 5 years. Why don’t you tell me the truth and I will fix it up. 
It will be easier on you. We just want to know if you are or not.” I said, “I can’t, 
because I ain’t.” 

They then took me to the county jail, seventh floor. They took my fingerprints 
and one picture. They then took me downstairs, and outside the building they 
again asked me whether I was going to change my mind about being a member 
uf the Communist Party. I said I couldn’t because I wasn’t. 

MARKO Kosta. 


Dated: April 26, 1950. 


Commissioner O’Grapy. What was the charge against Tacheff 
whose case you mentioned ? 

Mr. Grossman. The charge against Tacheff was fraud in connection 
with his citizenship. At the time he became a citizen he alleged that 
he was not previously a member of the Communist Party and concealed 
the fact from the immigration agency. 


One case I think is interesting, it just came to my attention, the case 
of a naturalized citizen, naturalized since 1934, who works for the 
Ford Motor Car Co. Two immigration agents came to the depart- 
ment in which he worked, had him summoned to the office, and told 
him they had a warrant for his arrest, and asked him to come with 
them, and he did, he actually went with them. Of course, they did 
not have any such warrant for his arrest, they are only enabled to 
arrest noncitizens, they cannot legally arrest a citizen, but this didn’t 
stop them from doing that, just t: aking him down to the Immigration 
Department and “working him over,” as we say, for several hours. 

While immigration agents supposedly have jurisdiction over non- 
citizens under this section of the McCarran-Walter law, it is—I don’t 
know how to place it exactly—all noncitizens were supposed to 
register. I suppose they are ‘supposed to carry registration cards 
with them showing they are noncitizens. But if “this section of 
law is in force, I think it will be up to the Government to reform 
the registration laws, so that you can prove you are a citizen. It is 
likely you and I would have a difficult job in proving we were Ameri- 

“an citizens before immigration authorities. 

Mr. RosenrreLp. What section are you referring to as authorizing 
the arrest of anyone without a w arrant / 

Mr. Grossman. It authorizes immigration agents to arrest non- 
citizens without a warrant actually, but there are no limitations on 
who they can arrest; that is to say, what criteria they would use to 
determine who is or is not a United States citizen. 

Commissioner Finucane. Do you remember the section ? 
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Mr. Grossman. No, I’m sorry. I looked through the law several] 
times, but I can’t recall the section by number. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. You say “arrest any one’”—do you mean anyone 
who is an alien ? 

Mr. Grossman. Who is supposedly an alien—I’m sorry—perhaps I 
should make that clear. 

This is a brief statement, and I intend to supplement this statement 
with another I will submit. 

The Cuairman. You may send it to us. 

(The statement submitted by Saul Grossman for the Michigan Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign-Born supplementing a statement 
originally submitted before the Commission on October 7, 1952, in 
Detroit, Mich., follows:) 


1. Deportations 


A great deal of material has already been submitted to the Commission 
analyzing the deportation sections of the MeCarran-Walter Act. These sections 
literally deprive noncitizens of all rights of free speech, bail, due process of 
law, and other constitutional guaranties. One particular point that has been 
overlooked in the material I have seen submitted is in the definition of “advo 
cates.” Section 101 (a) (2) defines it as follows: 

“The term ‘advocates’ includes, but is not limited to, advises, recommends, 
furthers by overt act, and admits belief in.” 

This provision strikes directly at the guaranty of freedom of speech, and 
explicitly imposes thought control on noncitizens. This is particularly so in 
view of the fact that mere membership in organizations that the Attorney 
General may from time to time place on a subversive list has been held to 
establish guilt by association. 

Instead of just another analysis of the law, I would like to continue itemizing 
what deportation means in human terms. In my oral testimony before the 
Commission, I mentioned the case of Mrs. Monica Itryna, who left for Poland 
Mother of seven living children, two of them veterans of World War II, she 
left them and her five grandchildren, a citizen husband, her home, friends, 
and relatives for a country she originally left as a little girl of 11 some 40 
years ago: Why did she leave? Because she was ordered deported for alleged 
membership in the Community Party some 20 years ago. True, she could have 
stayed on for a while longer while clever attorneys searched for loopholes in 
the law which would enable them to drag the case through the courts for another 
year, 2, or even 3. In the meantime, however, she might be tossed into jail 
and held without bail; she would have to submit to medical and psychiatric 
examinations; she would have to report on her associates, activities, beliefs, 
friends; in other words, she might as well be in jail as free under such condi 
tions. And, in the end, she might still be deported not to Poland, which lan 
guage she speaks, but to a Fascist country because the Attorney General might 
decide that “in his discretion, (he) concludes that deportation to such country 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the United States” (sec. 248 (a) ). 

Bewildered, uncomprehending, one of Mrs. Itryna’s sons, a grown man wit! 
children of his own, wept unashamedly as he told me: “Why do they have to 
deport her? I fought Hitlerism in Europe. This is just as bad.” 

Previously mentioned was the case of Louis Ragni, who has two sons who are 
marine veterans of the Korean war. Then there is Mrs. Ruth Fabian. The 
last 15 years of her life have been spent in and out of hospitals. A mass of 
sear tissue from serious burns, she recently underwent surgery for internal 
cancer, Soon afterward she was arrested for deportation. Periodically she 
returns to the hospital for further operations—they have to be scheduled be- 
tween hearings at the Immigration Service. Her daughter speaks proudly of 
her heritage—a descendant of Revolutionary War heroes on her father’s side 
When younger she would boast that one of her relatives was Buffalo Bill. 

It would appear from the enclosed pamphlet Exile that the Immigration Service 
delights in harassing elderly women with families, women who should be honored 
for their contributions to raising the living standards of the American people 

There are more than 250 men and women who face deportation for their past 
political beliefs at the present time. That number will be greatly increased 
after December 24. The personal tragedies in countless American families will 
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be a direct result of the inhuman and backward policies of the American Govern- 
ment. : 

I endorse the proposal made te your Commission that no legal resident of the 
United States should be deported except for false statements made upon entry. 

2. Denaturalization 

Here, again, there has been sufficient said upon this subject to warrant repeal of 
these sections of the law. Besides making it as easy to take away citizenship as 
it is difficult to secure it, the law makes the denaturalization provisions retro- 
active, a Clearly unconstitutional proviso (see. 340 (i) ). 

Revocation of citizenship for naturalized citizens should be the same as for 
native-born. There should be no distinction made in their status. 

8. Police-state practices 

In my appearance before the Commission, I made the statement that under 
the MceCarran-Waliter law even citizens could be arrested by immigration agents 
without warrants. At the time, I could not give the Commission the section of 
the law which I thought could do this. 

In rereading the law, however, it seems even more dangerous than I had 
previously thought. The section in question reads as follows: 

“Seco 287. (a) Any officer or employee of the Service authorized under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Attorney General shall have the power without 
warrant- 

“(1) to interrogate any alien or person believed to be an alien as to his 
right to be or to remain in the United States ;” 

You will recall the hue and outery that the Palmer raids brought forward 
from prominent people thoughout America—*‘illegal,” “arrests without war- 
rant,” “unconstitutional,” ete. In the eyes of the civilized world, this was one 
of the worst blots on our democracy. Thousands of people, citizens and non- 
citizens, were arrested without warrant in illegal raids. 

Under the McCarran-Walter law, however, there can be no charge of illegality. 
It will now be legal to arrest without warrant any person. Prove your citi- 
zenship or stay in custody for “interrogation.” The noncitizen who has to carry 
an alien registration card is better off than the citizen in this regard. He can 
prove his status, but how many people are presently in the habit of carrying 
proof of citizenship with them? ‘The next logical step must be to require every 
person to carry on his person, at all times, a passport. This law lays the legal 
basis for mass Palmer-like raids. 

Immigration agents will become even more brutalized than they are at pres- 
ent. They are getting the training in treating foreign-born as inferiors that 
the Gestapo got in their treatment of “inferior” Jews and foreigners. This 
brutalization process must be halted or we will face the prospect of the same 
consequences that befell the victims of Hitlerism. 


i 


,. Conclusion 

Forty million people in the United States, the approximate number of foreign- 
born and their immediate families, are condemned under the McCarran-Walter 
law to a separate status, denied the freedom of speech and thought guaranteed 
to all under our Constitution, under threat of deportation, denaturalization, and 
destruction of their families. 

What can the children of foreign-born Americans think of our democracy when 
they see the pall of fear their parents live under? How many of these ehildren 
are warned by their parents not to discuss certain things because “they might get 
into trouble.” 

In the eyes of the world, America under the MeCarran-Walter law must seem 
a strange land. The strongest, greatest nation in the world, proud of its demo- 
cratic traditions, cringing under the possibility that a 6-year-old girl coming from 
a foreign country might grow up and join a “subversive” organization. Mothers 
must be torn from their children, families and homes destroyed to prove how 
democratic a country this really is. In a frenzied attempt to supposedly preserve 
democracy in the United States, democracy itself must be outlawed. 

Let no one think that the McCarran-Walter law affects only those who are 
foreign-born. All American history shows that the restriction of noncitizens 
inevitably leads to the assertion of unrestricted power over citizens and that their 
rights are indivisible. As in 1798 with the Alien and Sedition Acts, in the 1840's 
with the Know-Nothing movement, and in the 1920's with the Palmer raids, so 
again today attacks on the rights of noncitizens are the forerunner and a founda 
tion for attacks on the rights of citizens. 
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Let us reaffirm our belief in the democratic traditions of American history. 
A necessary start is the repeal of the McCarran-Walter law. 

The Cuarrman. This concludes the hearings in Detroit. The Com- 
mission will stand adjourned until we resume hearings in Chicago, 
Tli., at 9: 30 a. m., October 8, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9:30 a. m., October 8, 1952, at Chicago, III.) 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1952 


Cuicaco, IL. 
ELEVENTIL SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in room 237, Federal 
Building, 219 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, Hon. Philip B. Perl- 
man, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Com- 
missioners: Msgr. John O’Grady, Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, Dr. 
Clarence E. Pickett, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will come to order. Our first wit- 
ness for this morning is Mr. Eduard D. Gallen. 


STATEMENT OF EDUARD D. GALLEN, VICE PRESIDENT, 
LATVIAN RELIEF, INC. 


Mr. Gatien. I am Eduard D. Gallen, vice president of Latvian 
Relief, Inc., 5523 North Broadway, Chicago, Ill., which is the organi- 
zation I represent here. That organization has about 7,000 members. 

I have a prepared statement which I should like to read. 

The CHatrMANn. You may do so. 

Mr. GaLtuen. Mr. Chairman and other members of this, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, because of 
the many calls, messages, ete., “received di aily at our offices, and because 
of our persona] knowledge of conditions in a few parts of the world 
from recent visits overseas, there is no doubt in our minds at Latvian 
Relief that the free world is looking to America for guidance. As 
long as the United States helped the DP’s, many other nations did 
too. The United States stopped helping them—most of the other na- 
tions stopped helping them too. In fact, the free world is very dis- 
appointed whenever and wherever American moral leadership is fail- 
ing or lacking. 

Leadership i is most definitely needed in regard to the millions of ref- 
gees, remaining DP’s and expellees. Among them are many gallant 
soldiers, fighters for freedom, who have upheld our own American 
principles in spite of tremendous odds behind the iron curtain and 
elsewhere, 

Many countries have been and still are overpopulated, and therefore 
can render very little, if anything, in the way of assistance to these 
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suffering and homeless millions. If no further assistance is given by 
other countries which can and should do so, many thousands of these 
people will perish, the cause being plain starvation. The Kremlin 
knows all that and is making the best use of this situation. Their un- 
holy propaganda mac hines are blaring out daily—*You see, we told 
you so. The goodness and so-called liberty and justice for all is noth- 
ing but capitalist propaganda. Actually they are dealing with people 
worse than Hitler did. He killed them, but these capitalists put them 
in camps and then starve them to death, ete., ete.’ 

It is plain as it can be that we cannot afford to fall into this kind of 
Communist propaganda and therefore must do something to assist 
these DP’s, refugees, and expellees. 

While we cannot and should not attempt to feed or buy off the so- 
called free world, we must without fail prove to the whole world that 
we mean what we preach and that our principles are high and worth 
more to us than anything else. 

One way to achieve this, without additionally burdening our tax 
payers is by opening our immigration doors for at least another 
300,000 to 350.000 DP’s, refugees, and expellees. This number is 
small, of course, but it most definitely will represent a good start, and 
other countries no doubt will wish to follow this gallant example, as 
many countries did the last time our DP program began operating. 

Before the last DP bill was passed, there were those who said—"*We 
cannot afford to help. We are short of housing, short of work, and 
short of money, which is badly needed for reconstruction programs, 
ete.” But there were also those who said, what the Good Book says in 
Luke 6:38—“Give, and it shall be given unto you: good measure, 
pressed down, and shaken together, and running over, shall men give 
“me wes, * * ** 

Thank God our Congress passed the so-called DP bill through which 
approximately 300,000 were admitted to this country. 

Let us examine what has happened. Today we have more housing 
than in 1948 when this bill was passed. We have more employment 
and more money. We spent approximately $19 million in order to 
bring these DP’s over, but have received from them in taxes approx! 
mi ately $ $51 million back, and there is more money coming in daily. 

That, of course, is not all. A great number of former DP’s have 
been and are fighting in Korea, bleeding and dying for America and 
the principles for w hich it stands; thus not only showing gratitude for 
what the American people have done for them, but moreover, saving 
many American-born boys, who otherwise would have had to bleed 
and to die there. 

We have been repaid in many other ways too numerous to mention. 
One thing, however, is clear, instead of losing we have gained, gained, 
and are still gaining. “We have given and. it was given to us, good 
measure, pressed down and shaken ‘together and running over. 

In view of all this, Latvian Relief, as well as the approximately 18 
Latvian organizations of Chicago, firmly and unquestionably be oe 
that American interests can be served best if an emergency bill i 
regard to special immigration is passed by our Congress as soon as 
possible. In fact, such a bill is long overdue. This bill should admit 
to this country, within a period of approximately 3 years, at least 
another 300,000 to 350,000 refugees, DP’s and expellees. These people 
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should be allowed to enter the United States of America on a nonquota 
basis. The existing quotas should not be mortgaged, and in the case 
where mortgaging was done in order to operate ‘the just completed DP 
program, the quotas should be unmortgaged or released at once, 
because some nations have been mortgaged now for 200 years or more, 
thus excluding these people from emigrating through regular immi- 
gration channels—while other nations have never wanted to use the 
quotas which were allotted to them. This, of course, is very unjust 
and un-American, and therefore there should be no quota mortgaging. 
This would be strictly an emergency immigration bill and should be 
looked upon as such. 

Che bill should give preference to the reuniting of separated fami- 
lies such as parents and children, brothers and sisters, etc. It should 
also give preference to those who, in the just passed program, remained 
in the so-called pipeline, but because of lack of visa numbers, could 
not enter this country. 

The new bill could be operated approximately the same way the old 
one was, or better vet. the United States Government could take over 
the operational duties in its entirety and pay traveling expenses from 
place of origin to destination. 

The recipient DP’s, refugees, or expellees could repay some of the 
Government's expenses within a period of 3 years. The repayment 
could be as follows: Every person over 16 years of age should repay 
the Government $100, Everyone between the ages of 12 and 15 could 
repay the Government about $50 whereas children under 12 should 
not be required to pay anything. This repayment should be over and 
above the regular taxes which each and every citizen or permanent 
resident of the United States must pay. 

This bill should also give an opportunity to the voluntary agencies 
to assist the Government in secur ing housing and job placements which 
the voluntary agencies will undoubtedly be ; glad to do. 

In concluding we must repeat, that to fail to pass such a bill would 
mean to fail America and the whole free world in the ideals for which 
we all stand. It would mean to surrender our principles to Commun- 
ist ideology and to fall in the hands of their propaganda machine. 
It would mean to do one of the most unjust and inhuman things Amer- 
ica has ever done. It would mean that American leadership and pres- 
tige would get an enormous blow from which it may not be able to 
recover for many years to come. 

On the other hand, if we help these people by opening our immigra- 
tion doors to them, we will gain respect before the whole world, other 
nations most likely will follow our example, and we will benefit in the 
long run financially and many other ways. 

Therefore, we again most strongly urge that an emergency immigra- 
tion bill be passed : as SOON as possibie. ; 

The CuatrMan. Are you satisfied with the new immigration law? 

Mr. Gatien. Mr. Chairman, I am not really sufficiently familiar 
to make an unbiased and a good statement. I can, however, say that 
[ have read some of the provisions in this legislation and one of the 
provisions which I have studied rather carefully has been the quota 
system, and we can state that the quota system will not be able to 
deal with the present emergency situation which at the moment exists 
in Europe. 


252356—52 42 
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The Cuarrman. Are you principally interested in the emergency 
situation ? 

Mr. Gatien. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. Is there anything else you wish to state with respect 
to the permanent immigr ation policy of the United States? 

Mr. Gatien. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Palmer Di Giulio, you are scheduled next. 


STATEMENT OF PALMER DI GIULIO, MEMBER, IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION COMMITTEE OF THE SUPREME LODGE, ORDER 
SONS OF ITALY IN AMERICA 


Mr. Di Groxio. I am Palmer Di Giulio, 150 South Ottowa Street, 
Joliet, Ili. I represent the immigration and naturalization commit- 
tee of the supreme lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America, of which I 
am a member. The organization has between - 100,000 and 200,000 
members and is represented in the 47 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

I have a statement I wish to read first, and a prepared supplement 
containing detailed comments on the law which I wish to submit for 
the record. 

Mr. Dr Grotto. My name is Palmer Di Giulio. I live at 150 South 
Otta Street, Joliet, Ill. I am a lawyer by profession and for the 
past 21 years have made a specialty of immigration, deportation and 
exclusion matters. Citizenship and naturalization cases, too, have 
been part of my work. During my practice I have had occasion to 
observe the operation and functioning of our immigration and nat- 
uralization laws as well as to study the various bills relating thereto 
introduced in Congress during the past 5 years. Moreover, I have 
studied and carefully checked both S. 2842 and the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. 

I am here as a member of the immigration and naturalization com- 
mittee of the supreme lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America, a fra- 
ternal organization with upward of 2,000 lodges in 37 States of the 
United States, including the District of Columbia. 

The Order Sons of Italy in America is vitally interested in our 
immigration and naturalization laws. 

Our membership is much disturbed by the implications of the re- 
cent Immigration and Nationality Act, because such act is discrim- 
inatory and in many respects unjust. Some phases of this new law 
lend themselves to great abuse for it confers upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and the Foreign 
Service of the United States, broad discretionary powers of a judicial 
nature. Moreover, a cursory reading of the act reveals that it con- 
tains most of the prejudices and hostility of those charged with the 
administration of it. For these and other reasons we feel th: ut the 
law needs a thorough revision—a revision which makes our immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws liberal, humane and just. 

The purpose of our committee is to study immigration and nat- 
uralization problems and to make recommendations as to how laws 
applicable thereto can be improved. As American citizens, our main 
concern is to have such laws applicable to immigration and naturali- 
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zation which are most beneficial to the Government of the United 
States, so that our country can maintain friendly and cordial rela- 
tions with other nations. Therefore, we feel that our Government 
can derive much good from liberal, humane, and just immigration 
laws. Furthermore, since the United States may be compelled to 
defend itself against hostile totalitarian powers, we feel that our 
country needs more people to preserve itself and to help save western 
civilization. 

Since a study of population trends shows that the population of the 
United States is not reproducing itself, it is important for us to con- 
sider an adequate hekatsoin growth as part of our defense program. 
We should bear in mind that population growth in our possible enemy 
countries exceeds by far the growth of our own. If this trend con- 
tinues we may find ourselves greatly outnumbered and too weak to 
face the dangers to our existence. Although at present we have large 
resources and the greatest industrial potential, the power of numbers 
is still a decisive factor to the well-being of our national existence 
and to our leadership in the modern world. Heretofore, the normal 
growth of our pbilehitiae has been made possible through immigra- 
tion. Since 1924, however, such normal growth has been arrested by 
our restrictive immigration laws. Possibly the time has come for us 
to reexamine such restrictive laws and to adopt a more practical 
policy in immigration so that our source of manpower may always 
be adequate. 

Since the national origin quota system established in 1924 and 
continued in force by the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 
has proven to be illogical and discriminatory against people of Eastern 
and Southern Europe, such a quota system should be revised. As we 


know that only 44 percent of the authorized quota numbers are actu- 
ally used each year, the effect of such a quota system is that some 
countries have too many quota numbers available, while others do not 
have enough. te justice demands that such a system be changed 


so that such available quota numbers be distributed more equitably 
and the unused quotas be made available to countries where such 
quota is oversubscribed. Furthermore, possibly the 1950 census should 
be used in lieu of that of 1920 to determine the quotas for the various 
countries. 

In the allocation of the quota numbers the McCarran law fixes cer- 
tain categories and establishes preferences for aliens having certain 
skills needed in this country. We feel the administration of this 
phase of the law lends itself to administrative abuse, for the doings 
of political administrative officials is not always inspiring. These 
officials often are easily swayed by clamorous groups prejudiced 
against immigration. Furthermore, the act is not clear as to who and 
how those aliens are to be selected. We believe much confusion will 
arise in the administration of the act regarding admission of aliens 
possessing required skills and have our misgivings about the matter. 
Possibly the allotment of quota numbers should prefer ascendants and 
descendants, brothers and sisters, and surviving spouses of deceased 
citizens; also spouses and minor children of legally resident aliens; 
also adopted children of citizens where the adoption takes place prior 
to January 1,1953. The establishment of such preferences siaoildl he 
quite logical because we could judge the quality of the immigrant by 
the reputation and standing of his sponsors. 
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Another objectionable feature of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act of 1952 is that it categorizes our citizens. A native-born citizen 
is ina class by himself, for he has privileges and immunities which 
protect him against loss of citizenship. But, a naturalized citizen 
is constantly in danger of being harried by denaturalization proceed- 
ings and loss of citizenship if he takes up residence abroad. This 
situation, we believe, should be corrected and all citizens placed at an 
equal footing. In this connection it is well to bear in mind that many 
of our most dangerous subversives are native-born citizens of the 
United States. The law as it stands categorizing citizens is most 
harassing and unjust. We cannot understand why the United States 
Government, so generous in many ways, should be so inconsiderate 
of its naturalized citizens. Nearly all countries of the world acclaim 
their citizens or subjects. aur country, on the other hand, seems to 
want to shun them—particularly if they are naturalized. Possibly, 
our provincial thinking should be deleted from our laws. 

As to dual citizens, we feel that the Immigration and Nationality 
Act goes too far. Possibly the hostility and prejudice of our Foreign 
Service has had its sway upon the mind of our Congressmen. While 
we do recognize the dual citizen problem as a difficult one, we fee! 
that the policy of generous liberality prevailing before the adoption 
of the act was the proper policy for our Government. As time passes 
there will be fewer and fewer dual citizens, so that the problem will 
ultimately solve itself. All immigrants who today come to the United 
States for permanent residence have no intention of going back to their 
native country or elsewhere. The periodical trips ‘of former d: ays to 
the native country, to raise children is no longer in vogue. 

With reference to deportation proceedings, the Immigr: ation and 
Nationality Act is unduly harsh in its requirements of prolonged resi- 
dence before administrative relief can be granted. The old law, im 
proved by making undue hardship to the alien involved a ground for 
affording him administrative relief, should have been retained in the 
new act. The prolonged residence of the deportable alien before the 
privilege of suspension of deportation is available, is unreasonable. 
Too many circumstances can arise pending deportation which make 
it imper rative that the alien be not deported. Furthermore, the re- 
quirement that suspension of deportation be approved by a congres- 
sional resolution is unduly dilatory and irksome. What difference does 
it make in a proper case if suspension is granted by the simple act of 
the Attorney General without such a congressional resolution? We 
trust the Attorney General with so many discretionary functions, why 
not trust him with the function of making final orders of suspension / 
We see nothing wrong in this. 

In the Immigration and Nationality Act our Congressmen, possibly 
under pressure from those charged with the duty of administering 
our immigration and naturalization laws, have granted broad dis- 
cretionary powers not only to the Attorney General but also to our 
Foreign Service. We feel that the placing of such broad powers at 
the disposal of such authorities goes much too far. In some instances 
the power conferred is so great as to vest into such authorities powers 
which are entirely judici: al. Possibly judicial powers should not be 


conferred too freely upon administrative officials, much less to consu- 
lar officers. 
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Although we do not diengres with the granting of power to immigra- 
tion officers to determine deportation and exclusion cases, we feel that 
the rights of the alien should be more amply protected by proper appeal 
directly to the Attorney General or to the Board of Immigration Ap- 

yeals. In the Immigration and Nationality Act the Attorney General 
is given so many functions that he cannot humanly attend to all of 
them. He must perforce delegate them to assistants, who possess 
nal al skill to perform them. W hy not create a Board of Immigra- 

tion Appeals by law rather than to leave the creation of it to the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General? This would be more in accord to 
government by law rather than to government by men. 

In this statement we have tried to stress the most objectionable fea- 
tures of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. To some extent, 
we have offered suggestions as to how our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws can be improved. But this statement is far too incomplete 
to adequately cover such a broad and intricate subject as immigration 
and naturalization. To do justice to the subject, prior to the writing 
of this statement, I wrote various comments on the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. These comments, though not in form required by 
your rules, we present to you herewith. “We hope you will consider 
them for what they are worth in making your report to our President. 

Possibly this statement, long as it is, would not be complete unless 
we say a word about the displaced persons and the refugee problem 
in certain areas of Europe. We favor legislation which seeks to relieve 
such a problem. Humanitarian reasons impel us to take such a stand. 
We trust you will seriously consider this matter, for immediate relief 
is imperative. 

In behalf of the supreme lodge, I thank you for affording us the 
privilege of discussing immigration, naturalization and the refugee 
problem with you. We hope your work will be successful and fruitful. 

The Cuarmman. If the sentiment against the new act is as you have 
expressed it in your statement, how do you account for the law having 
been passed by the Congress over the President’s veto / 

Mr. D1 Givtio. Well, possibly Congress did not have all the facts 
and the implications of the act were not brought to the attention in 
a proper manner, 

The Cnatrman. Did your organization appear at any of the hear- 
ings held by the MeCarran-W alter committee / 

Mr. Di Grvxio. I believe our organization did appear and we offered 
suggestions and, if I may say so, some of our suggestions were incor- 
porated into the bill but not enough. 

Commissioner Pickerr. Does your organization accept the present 
quota system as a just and fair basis on which to accept citizens into 
this country ? 

Mr. D1 Givtio. No; absolutely not. 

Commissioner Pickerr. What would be the attitude of your organ- 
ization if the quota system were readjusted so that it didn’t favor 
more northern Europeans in preference to southern Europeans? 

Mr. Di Givito. We would be inclined to favor it if it were readjusted 
and some provision were made for the use of unused quota numbers 
which go to waste under the present law. 

Commissioner Pickerr. What type of quota system would your 
organization favor ? 
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Mr. Dr Grvuio. Well, I believe the best approach to that would be 
to use the 1950 census in lieu of the 1920 census. That 3 in itself would 
bring about some sort of readjustment. 

The CuarrMan. Would you explain again the view of your organi- 
zation on the national origins theory of the quota system ¢ 

Mr. Di Giutio. We wouldn’t favor any such a quota system of that 
sort, because we feel that all human beings are created equally. 

Now, of course, possibly the quota, instead of being based upon 
national origin as it is today, under the census of 1920 or 1950, pos- 
sibly could be based upon the population of these various countries 
involved and a certain percentage of population, based upon their 
nearest census, could be used as a basis of determining how many 
immigrants should come from such a nation. 

The Cruamman. Do you think there should be any differentiation 
in the quota between people from Europe and people from other parts 
of the world, such as Asia? 

Mr. Dr Grvxio. I presume it would be rather correct for the United 
States to sort of favor those countries which make up a part of perma 
nent civilization, and it might have to be discriminatory in some 
respects. Of course, if we are going to have a hostile Asia and other 
parts of the world, we certainly don’t want to go out all the way and 

say we will take you in on equal terms. You ‘have to draw the line 
of demarcation somewhere; but I am not in a position to say where. 

The Cuatrrman. What is the position of your organization with 
respect to distinguishing between the nationals of different countries 
of Western Europe or Southern Europe or Asia, and any place else 
in the world under the quota? 

Mr. Dt Grurio. We feel people of Europe should be treated alike, 
no matter whether they come from east, south, or north, or anywhere 
else. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think they ought to be given priority over 
the nationals of other countries? 

Mr. Dr Gruxio. In a sense, yes; but that question is a hard one to 
deal with. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Di Giulio. 

Mr. Di Grvxio. I would like to submit for the record a prepared 
supplement that examines the law in more detail. 

The Cuarrman. It will be inserted in the record. 

(There follows the prepared supplement containing comments on 
Public Law 414, submitted by Mr. Palmer Di Giulio on behalf of the 
immigration and naturalization committee, Supreme Lodge, Order 
Sons of Italy in America :) 


COMMENTS ON PusLic LAw 414, EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


1. Section 101 (ce) (1): This subsection limits adoptions to those made within 
the United States before the adopted child attains the age of 16 years. I be 
lieve this subsection should be changed to limit adoption to the maximum age 
fixed by law in the State or Territory where such adoption takes place. 

Also, the aeons should permit children adopted abroad prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, to come to this country regardless of age, where such children were 
adopted in good faith by citizens of the United States. 

Comment. I know of several cases where American citizens were induced to 
adopt close relatives abroad upon being assured that such adopted children 
could emigrate to the United States. No doubt such citizens were misinformed 
but Congress could certainly help those citizens. Personally, I believe it should 
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be done because there are not too many cases and the January 1, 1953, damper 
would protect the change from being abused. 

2. Section 101 (f) (2): This clause provides that “one who during such period 
has committed adultery” should not be considered as a person of good moral 
character. Without confessing to any such acts on my part, I believe this clause 
is absurd, for it gives to enforcing officers a chance to pry into the gallantries 
of prospective citizens and give vent to the officers’ whims and ‘prejudices. In 
an age where public morals are much too loose, this is a catch-all net. 

8. Section 101 (g): This subsection is much too harsh, because a person 
who is ordered deported and pays his own expenses shall be considered deported 
for the purposes of the act. This subsection works against the interest of the 
United States, because the alien involved most certainly will insist upon being 
deported at Government expense. I believe aliens who depart voluntarily and 
at their own expense after being ordered deported should not be considered 
deported, except in those cases which are against the interest and security 
of the United States. 

4. Section 104 (a): This section gives the Secretary of State authority to 
determine nationality of those not in the United States. In a way this section 
goes too far and lends itself to capriciousness and abuse. The personnel of 
the Foreign Service of the United States is not too much in sympathy with 
certain types of citizens, particularly those who were naturalized and those 
who derive citizenship or nationality from naturalized citizens. This kind of 
a law, because it can be abused, should be frowned upon. 

5. Section 202 (a) (8): This subsection provides that an alien born in the 
United States shall be considered as having been born in the country of which 
he is a citizen or subject, etc. This subsection possibly is unconstitutional. Con- 
ceivably, children-born to diplomats while in the United States may be considered 
as foreigners, but the law should be specific as to this and not leave the matter 
in doubt. Under the rules of international law there are many privileges and 
immunities granted to certain foreigners, provided they fall within the cate- 
gories specified by such rules. Statutory law, in my opinion, should specifically 
specify which aliens born within the United States are to be considered as 
aliens. 

6. Section 201 (a): This subsection should have the year 1950 in lieu of the 
year 1920 as the basis for the quota system. The census of 1920 as the basis for 
the quota system discriminates against eastern and southeastern Europe. More- 
over, according to Congressman Celler, the annual quota based upon the 1920 
census is used only to the extent of 44 percent; 56 percent of such quota remains 
unused each year. Since no provision is made for the transfer of such unused 
quota to those countries which have exhausted their quota, not enough immi- 
grants reach the United States. As the studies conducted by Frank W. Note- 
stein, director, office of population research, School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University, demonstrate that since our population will soon 
become static and will not reproduce itself, it is necessary to meet this situa- 
tion by permitting more people to come from Europe than heretofore. This is 
necessary because our population must keep abreast with that of our possible 
enemies and as a measure of self-preservation. Congressman Celler alluded 
to this problem in the legislative history accompanying the majority report 
in favor of the enactment of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

7. Section 202 (a) (1): This subsection is not entirely clear as to how 
qualified quota immigrants whose services are determined to be needed urgently, 
ete., are to be selected and by whom they are to be sponsored. Under the old 
contract labor section (8 U. 8S. C. A. 136) wholesale sponsorships by inducements 
or promises of employment were done away with. The question which arises 
under the new law is this: How and by whom are those immigrants whose 
services are urgently needed to be sponsored? Must corporations do it? It 
would seem that this new part of the law is going to be difficult of application. 
Entirely too much reliance is placed upon the judgment of the Attorney General 
and of the Secretary of State. These two officers usually are not in office long 
enough to have clear ideas as to what to do to replace needed skills. Also, being 
politicians, they are ant to listen to the siren’s song of clamorous groups. 

Possibly, a well-defined policy of individual sponsorship should be instituted 
with regard to the importation of particular skills. Also, a sensible system for 
the dissemination of information regarding the needed immigrants possessing 
the necessary skill should be devised. 

8. Section 207: This section provides that whenever a quota immigrant is 
found not to be a quota immigrant, no immigrant visa shall be issued in lieu 
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thereof to any other immigrant. Query: Why is our Government so niggard 
in issuing visas under these conditions? Apparently the more visas the Foreign 
Service can kill the better. 

9. Section 212 (a) (14): This subsection is particularly bad for it befogs the 
classes of skilled or unskilled immigrants who are to be admitted into the 
United States. This subsection can be arbitrarily and capriciously applied and 
it can be abused unduly. Apparently the proponents of such a text are playing 
politics with the moods of rabble psychology. There is nothing logical in such 
a provision. What was said of the Attorney General and of the Secretary of 
State in paragraph 6, can be repeated with greater emphasis about this subsec- 
tion. Furthermore, the impact upon the immigrant who is on his way to the 
United States only to find himself excludable at a port of entry, is unduly hu- 
miliating. Our experiences with rent and price controls, which have changed 
with the moods of the administrators, demand that greater caution should be 
exercised in adopting basic legislation. 

10. Section 212 (a) (17): This subsection is unduly severe in those cases where 
an alien has fallen into distress and has been removed from the United States. 
Many persons fall into distress through disease or misfortune; if in distress one 
year, they may be entirely self-supporting the next.* A consular officer when 
application for a visa is made by such a deported person, can handle the situa- 
tion quite well. The consent of the Attorney General for readmission is entirely 
unnecessary. 

11. Section 212 (a) (25): This subsection is harsh in that it requires that 
an immigrant be able to read and write some language or dialect. I don’t know 
why our Government should insist on a literacy test as a requisite for admission 
into the United States, Many illiterate but honest people have come to the 
United States and contributed to the progress of this great Nation their useful! 
toil. The fallacy of this policy lies in the fact that learned people do not like 
to work with a pick and a shovel or at jobs which require willingness and a 
strong back. Had we depended upon cream puffs to build railroads, we would 
still be traveling by oxeart. 

12. Section 212 (d) (8): This subsection provides that the President, by 
proclamation, may suspend immigration under certain conditions. TI have no 
fault to find in such a provision if wisely aplied in appropriate situations 
But such a power should never be exercised to prevent reunion of families, unless 
the situation is so serious as to make it mandatory. 

13. Section 213: This section requires that either a bond be posted or a post 
office account established to guarantee that an alien shall not become a public 
charge. This provision seems a little‘harsh and the requirements should only 
be met when the prospective immigrant is physically unable to earn a livelihood 
because of natural defect or disease, 

14. Section 241 (a) (4): This subsection provides that an alien may be de 
ported if at any time he is convicted of two crimes involving moral turpitude 
Since the term “moral turpitude” has no uniform accepted meaning under the 
laws of the various States, at times an act may involve moral turpitude in one 
State and not in another. Possibly this would result in making an alien deport- 
able in one State, while in another State an alien may commit identical] acts and 
escape deportation. This provision should be clarified and made more intelligible 
The old law requiring two convictions and two sentences of 1 year or more was 
more logical. 

15. Section 241 (a) (9): This subsection is illogical because Violation of status 
is predicated upon frivolous acts and activities which are quite innocent in them 
Selves as to be unobjectionable. Recently in one of my cases a $500 bond was 
forfeited because the nonimmigrant worked a few days while here as a tempo 
rary visitor, In her case, she just went to work to be with new friends which she 
had made during her visit. What was wrong With her working a bit? To have 
such provisions into the law. lving is encouraged. If a nonimmigrant is going to 
stay in the United States for any length of time, such nonimmigrant cannot 
spend time entirely in idleness or in nonproductive activities, 

16. Section 241 (a) (16) and (17): These two subsections provide penalties 
which are entirely too drastic for the nature of possible offenses under the Alien 
Registration Act. Some violations under such act are entirely too trivial to 
subject the offending alien to deportation. 

17. Section 242 (e) : This subsection seems to be quite drastic in that an alien 
who fails to depart following the entry of a deportation order, in certain given 
cases, is deemed guilty of a felony and considered a felon. But this provision, 
if used properly, can be made workable without doing too much injustice. 
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18. Section 244 (a) (2) and (3): These two subsections are an improvement 
over the old law, but the length of residence of 5 years is entirely too long. Far 
too many things can happen within a shorter period than 5 years to make 
suspension of deportation not only desirable buf necessary. To some extent 
(such as in nonimmigrant cases) the harshness of the foregoing provisions is 
tempered ; but there are far too many cases where the requirement of residence 
for suspension purposes cannot be met. Section 245 favors nonimmigrants. The 
privilege of adjustment of status under section 245 should include other cases 
also where the Attorney General is of the opinion that deportation of the alien 
would result in exceptional and extremely unusual hardship to his spouse, parent, 
or child who is a citizen or alien Jawfully admitted for permanent residence. 
The two provisions of section 244 should be revised. 

19. Section 244 (b), (¢), and (d): These provisions require that the Attorney 
General make a report to Congress as to cases where suspension is applied for. 
The requirement of a congressional resolution to effect cancellation of deportation 
is entirely too dilatory. Also, the requirement suggests lack of confidence in 
the Attorney General on the part of Congress. The anomaly seems to be that 
in some respects Congress has implicit and absolute confidence in the Attorney 
General and in the Secretary of State and in other respects it has no confidence 
atall. If the Attorney General were required to keep up-to-date records on all 
suspension cases, Congress or congressional committees could at all times 
check upon such cases to see what is happening in deportation cases. To con- 
sume the time of more than 500 Congressmen in a suspension-of-deportation 
case, is not only too expensive but absurd as well. 

20. Section 249 (1): As I suggested before, a record of admission should be 
made after the alien, no matter how he entered, has resided continuously in the 
United States no less than 15 years or possibly no less than 20 years. As the 
provision stands now, July 1, 1924, is entirely too remote to make such a record. 
If an alien has resided in the United States for more than 15 or 20 years, he 
already has deep roots in the United States. In a sense, if immigration officers 
are not able to catch up with aliens within 15 or 20 years, then possibly they 
are not on the alert. Again, since such aliens could then apply for suspension, 
the Government would save expensive deportation cases by the simple device 
of recording their admission. 

21. Section 266 (b): This subsection makes an alien deportable if he fails to 
comply with some of the minor requirements of the alien registration law. Of 
course, there may be cases in which failure to comply with the provisions of the 
alien registration law is done with impunity, but the risk of deportation is 
something too drastic in cases of mere oversight. 

22. Section 301 (a) (7): This subsection provides that a person born out of 
the geographical limits of the United States of a citizen and an alien parent must 
reside in the United States at least 10 years after the age of 14 and before the age 
of 28 in order to be a citizen and national of the United States. This require- 
ment is quite new and possibly much too: drastic. It reveals a prejudiced and 
hostile feeling toward our otherwise nationals and citizens. This provision lays 
the foundations for discrimination between native-born citizens and those who 
are born abroad. 

23. Section 301 (b): This subsection provides that a national or citizen of the 
United States at birth under paragraph of subsection (a) shall lose his nationality 
and citizenship unless he comes to the United States before he attains the age of 
23 and shall immediately after such coming be continuously present in the United 
States for at least 5 years. This provision is certainly too drastic and unduly 
discriminatory. Predjudice and hostility are too obvious in such a provision. 
Vhy should the United States shun its citizens so much? Subsections (a) and 
(b) extirpate dual citizens and many others. But, why? 

24. Section 309 (a) (b) (c): This section makes absolutely no provision for 
acknowledgment of a child born out of wedlock. By requiring legitimation, 
there is absolutely no possibility for the putative father to acknowledge his own 
child. I know of a case where a child was born from a union between a brother 
and a sister. The brother was a United States citizen and the sister a Canadian 
by birth. In this case ligitimation was impossible because marriage between 
the two was unlawful and absolutely void. The child was found in the United 
States contrary to law, but acknowledgment by the father under the laws of 
North Dakota prevented its deportation. Certainly the child was not responsible 
for the way he came into the world. 

Possibly, section 309 could be humanized so as to require simple acknowledg- 
ment pursuant to law for those cases in which marriage between the mother of 
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the child born out of wedlock and the putative father is prohibited by law as 
being incestuous or such marriage cannot be legally celebrated. 

25. Section 312: This section requires that an applicant for naturalization 
be able to read and write and speak words in ordinary usage in the English 
language. This requirement is much too drastic, because many illiterate immi- 
grants do quite well for this country and for themselves. Usually they are 
hard-working people who raise big families and behave much better than the 
educated ones. These humble immigrants do a lot of hard and useful work, 
which the educated ones shun and consider below their dignity to do. In my 
long experience among immigrants, I think it is a sad mistake to be too rigid 
with the literacy requirement for prospective citizens, 

26. Section 320: This section limits the age in which a child can acquire citi- 
zenship, under the conditions specified therein, only if the alien parent becomes 
naturalized before the child reaches the age of 16 years. Why not make the age 
21 years? 

27. Section 322: This section provides that a child, under the conditions 
specified therein, may be naturalized before he attains the age of 18 years. Why 
not make the age 21 years in this case too? What harm is there? 

28. Section 3283 (a) (2): This subsection requires that the child be adopted 
before he attains the age of 16 years. This should be changed to the attain- 
ment of the age at which adoption is permissible under the laws of the State 
or Territory in which it takes place. 

29. Section 328 (a): This subsection requires that an applicant for natural 
ization must have served honorably in the Armed Forces of the United States 
for a period or periods aggregating 3 years. I believe the period should be re 
duced to 2 years and the time in the Reserves should be counted in computing 
such service. Under present conditions, it is very difficult for an alien to serve 
3 years. I know of cases where persons have been inducted only for short 
periods—1 year or less each time. 

30. Section 328 (a): In this subsection too the period of service should be 
cut to 2 years. 

31. Section 329 (a): The privilege of becoming naturalized under this sub- 
section should be extended not only to those who have and are now serving in 
the Korean war, but also to all of those aliens who are now or have heretofore, 
since World War II, served in the Armed Forces abroad. In a true sense, World 
War IT has not ceased. It is still going on at least abroad in the Far East and 
in Europe. We cannot be too generous with those who risk their lives that 
the rest of us may live and thrive in peace. 

52. Section 332 (a): Literacy and ability to read and write the English lan- 
guage should be deleted from requirements for naturalization. 

33. Section 3!0: The provisions of this section are much too rigorous with 
reference to revocation of naturalization. The effect of this section is most 
terrifying to naturalized citizens. It seems that our legislators and adminis- 
trative officials are quaking with fear and are afflicted with the psychosis of 
wanting to arrogate to themselves more and more powers. This section makes 
those poor naturalized citizens of more than a half century ago, when laxity in 
naturalization was the rule and not the exception, apprehensive and restless. 
Although millions of naturalized citizens have given their sweat and blood to 
our country, still they remain branded by the stigma of inferiority which seems 
to pervade our immigration and naturalization set-up. 

Possibly, instead of our government being awkward and frantic with our im- 
migration and naturalization laws, it should adopt statutes of limitations where- 
in it declares by positive law that naturalization certificates issued say before 
the year 1920 or 1925 shall be conclusively presumed to be valid and as having 
been lawfully obtained. This would be a step in the right direction. 

34. Section 349: This section makes loss of citizenship or nationality an 
easy matter. The provisions of the law with reference to native-born citizens 
is more liberal with reference to such class retaining nationality or citizenship. 
As far as naturalized citizens are concerned, well that’s another matter. Again 
the stigma of inferiority brands the naturalized citizen. The section does not 
attempt to protect those naturalized citizens or dual citizens who were involun- 
tarily inducted in the armed forces of foreign states or were compelled to vote 
at foreign elections under duress. Possibly our country is doing a lot of harm 
to itself by adopting these selfish provisions into its laws. 

35. Section 350: This section deals a death blow to dual citizens, unless such 
citizens take advantage of the provisions which permits them to come to the 
United States before they attain the age of 25 years, after having complied with 
the provisions of the act. Well, another case of shunning. 
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Although the dual citizen problem is quite perplexing, I believe it should be 
solved somewhat differently than section 350 provides. This new law favors 
those in the lower age brackets and neglects those who already have reached 
advanced age. The drastic change which this new law makes is bound to do 
much harm to many of our dual citizens. I have had occasion to assist dual 
citizens of much advanced age and suceeeded in having them come over to this 
country. In most instances these dual citizens had to work for years and years 
before they could, establish their claim to United States citizenship. To fore- 
close this class of citizens from coming into the United States and leaving the 
door ajar for much too short a period of time, will undoubtedly cause many 
hardships. 

I know of a native-born citizen who was taken to Italy when 2 years old. 
The man not only had his troubles and tribulations protecting his American 
citizenship from the Italian Government, but he had to struggle for years to 
retrace his birthplace and obtain documents necessary for his repatriation 
into the United States. By accident he found the address of a deceased person 
here in Joliet and wrote to him. The letter reached the son of the deceased and 
he enlisted my cooperation in solving the case. Although we found his birth 
record, for many months we were unable to find someone here in Joliet that 
could identify him. At last we found a man who knew the family and was able 
to identify our citizen, which identification was necessary for him to obtain 
United States passport so that he could return to his native country. 

The difficulties encountered in the case mentioned were not imaginary but real. 

36. Section 352 (a): This subsection makes a naturalized citizen lose his 
citizenship if such citizen takes up continuous residence in a foreign state or 
in his native country. No corresponding provision for loss of citizenship is made 
for native-born citizens. Why the difference? Here again stigma attaches to a 
naturalized citizen. I know of many cases where the return to the United States 
on the part of our naturalized citizens was prevented by reasons beyond their 
control. In my opinion the 3-year limitation is entirely too short and I believe 
a proper perspective demands that our laws be more liberal so far as loss of 
citizenship is concerned. 

37. Section 354: This section provides that section 352 shall not apply to 
those who shall have had residence in the United States subsequent to naturaliza- 
tion for 25 years and have reached the age of 60. The only objection I have 
to this provision is that the time should be much shorter, say 10 years, if at all. 

38. Section 358: This section possibly goes too far in vesting power to cancel 
certificates of citizenship upon a diplomatic or consular officer to pass upon the 
citizenship of a person who happens to be in a foreign country. This can happen 
when the consular officer has reason to believe that such person has lost his 
nationality or citizenship. The only check there is in that such a diplomatic or 
consular officer shall report to the Secretary of State. This apparently is an 
attempt on the part of our Foreign Service to arrogate to itself the power to 
cancel citizenship certificates without court action as heretofore. 

39. Section 402 (b): This subsection provides a fine up to $5,000 or imprison- 
ment up to 5 years or both for a person who refuses to testify in a naturalization 
case. This kind of punishment is much too severe for such an offense. 
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For the information of our Immigration and Naturalization Committee I 
should like to say that the new Immigration and Nationality Act has many 
good features and in the foregoing comments I have tried to point out many 
of its defects. The new act can stand a lot of improvement, however, for it 
reflects prejudice, hostility, and discrimination. The act should be humanized 
in many respects. 

With reference to section 201 (a), which sets forth the quota system under 
the new act, the Joint Committee of the House and Senate had this to say: 

“The committee has considered the advisability of substituting the results of 
the 1940 or the 1950 census in lieu of the 1920 census basis of the mathematical 
comutation for the purpose of establishing quotas for the quota areas of the 
world. Having extensively explored the practicability of such substitution, the 
committee has decided to abstain from recommending it at the present time. 
It has been found that the analysis of the 1940 and the 1950 census figures has 
as yet not progressed to a point which would make it possible to repeat the 
computation job performed between 1924 and 1929 for the purpose of determining 
the size of immigration quotas based on the national origin principle. 
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“However, recognizing the fact that a revision of our immigration quotas 
might be justified in the future, the committee has requested the Bureau of the 
Census to undertake an appropriate analysis of the 1940 and the 1950 census 
figures and to submit the results for the committee’s consideration (Congres- 
sional and Administrative News, July 20, 1952, p. 2790).” 

The foregoing quotation shows the thinking of the Joint Committee on the 
important matter of the quota system. I am quite sure that by stresssing the 
necessity of substituting the 1950 census for that of 1920, faverable results can 
be obtained during the next session of Congress. 

In the additional views submitted by Congressman Celler (Congressional and 
Administrative News, supra, pp. 2850-2851) the following statement appears : 

“The Immigration Act of 1924, establishing the annual quotas for countries 
based on a computation of approximately one-sixth of 1 percent, presumably 
reflects composition of national origin of the inhabitants of the country in the 
year 1920. Due to the rigidity of our quota system, during the 27 years the 
present quota law has been in effect, only 44 percent of the possible quota 
immigrants have actually been admitted. Of the total number of 154,000 annual 
quotas permitted under the law, 65,700 are allotted to Great Britain; 25,900 to 
Germany ; and 17,800 to Ireland. Every other country having a quota is accorded 
a quota allotment of less than 7,000. This startling discrimination against 
central, eastern, and southern Kurope points out the gap between what we 
say and what we do. On the ove hand we publicly pronounce the equality of 
all peoples, discarding all racialistic theories; on the other hand, in our immi- 
gration laws, we embrace in practice these very theories we abhor and verbally 
condemn. In the meantime, because Great Britain and Ireland barely use the 
quota allotment, a large percentage of the 154,000 annual quotas go to waste 
each year. They are nontransferable. The simple, practical solution, which 
it seems to me could easily be adopted without even going so far as to disturb 
the national origin system which is so deeply entrenched (unjustifiably), would 
be to take the unused quotas and distribute them among countries with less 
than 7,000 quota allotments in the same proportion as they bear to the total 
quota pie. 

“It is important that we do so in terms of our own productivity and growth 
If we take the long-range view of the position of the United States in the 
world, we must recognize that our rapid rise to world power during our 176- 
year history was based upon our population growth from 4 million to 150 
million, and that this growth was largely the result of immigration. In the 
years ahead our population is headed for a stable plateau which means an aging 
population; that is, fewer young persons and more old persons proportionately 
in the total population. The rate of population growth in the United States is 
slightly below that required to reproduce itself. The American rate between 
1933 and 1939 was 0.96. Compare that with the rate of Russia alone, which is 
1.70. The population forecast for the United States in 1970 is 170 million 
people. The population forecast for Russia alone in 1970 is 251 million. The 
implications are clear. * * * 

“It must be noted that immigration is further restricted by the mortgaging 
of future quotas by the Displaced Persons Act.” 

So much for Congressman Celler’s comments. 

In the veto message of the Immigration and Nationality Act, President Truman 
had this to say: 

“The over-all quota limitation, under the law of 1924, restricted annual immi 
gration to approximately 150,000. This was about one-seventh of 1 percent 
of our total population in 1920. Taking into account the growth in population 
since 1920, the law now allows us but one-tenth of 1 percent of our total popula 
tion. And since the largest national quotas are only partly used, the number 
actually coming in has been in the neighborhood of one-fifteenth of 1 percent 
This is far less than we must have in the years ahead to keep up with the growing 
needs of our Nation for manpower to maintain the strength and vigor of our 
economy.” 

Further on the President continues: 

“The bill would sharply restrict the present opportunity of citizens and aliens 
to save family members from deportation. Under the procedures of the present 
law, the Attorney General can exercise his discretion to suspend deportation 
in meritorious cases. In each such case, at the present time, the exercise of 
administrative discretion is subject to the scrutiny and approval of the Congress. 
Nevertheless, the bill would prevent this discretion from being used in man) 
cases where it is now available, and would narrow the circle of those who can 
obtain relief from the letter of the law. This is most unfortunate, because the 
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hill, in its other provisions, would impose harsher restrictions and greatly 
increase the number of cases deserving equitable relief. 

“Native-born citizens who are dual nationals would be subjected to loss of 
citizenship on grounds not applicable to other native-born American citizens. 
This distinction is a slap at millions of Americans whose fathers were of alien 
birth. 

“Children would be subjected to additional risk of loss of citizenship. Nat- 
uralized citizens would be subjected to the risk of denaturalization by any pro- 
cedure that can be found to be permitted under any State law or practice per- 
taining to minor civil lawsuits. Judicial review of administrative denials of 
citizenship would be severely limited and impeded in many cases and completely 
eliminated in others. I believe these provisions raise serious constitutional ques- 
tions. Constitutionality aside, I see no justification in national policy for their 
adoption.” 

Since immigration and naturalization are vital matters, great care should be 
exercised to see that equitable and just laws are enacted. The new Immigration 
and Nationality Act, since it affects so many persons, requires correction that 
it may be made equitable and just. As it stands now, it incorporates all the 
hostility and prejudices of our Immigration and Naturalization Service and of 
our Foreign Service. 

The composite make-up of our country is a good example of how many different 
peoples from all over the world can live happily in one big nation. The loyalty 
and desirability of these various peoples has been amply demonstrated during 
the last World War. Why are we, why is our Foreign Service so much afraid 
of as to want to build an iron wall around the United States? Why do our 
governmental officials desire to arrogate to themselves more and more powers? 

A lot more could be said about the Immigration and Nationality Act, but I am 
not going to say it. In this paper I have attempted to point out those provisions 
in the act which are most obnoxious and need revision. I fervently hope that 
something is done to revise the act during the next session Congress. I am quite 
pleased to learn that President Truman intends to appoint a seven person com- 
mission to study the needed changes in the act. 

President Truman in pointing out the defects of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act deserves the gratitude of the Nation for trying to do what is right. His 
veto message very eloquently speaks the true policy which the United States 
should observe toward the intricate subject which immigration and naturalization 
cover. 




































The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Daniel D. Carmell here? 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL D. CARMELL, GENERAL COUNCIL, ILLINOIS 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CHICAGO FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, AFL 












Mr. Carmety. I am Daniel D. Carmell, 318 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago. I am general counsel for and represent the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor and the Chicago Federation of Labor, both of 
which are AFL federations, representing approximately 1,000,000 
members, with about 1,000 local members. We were invited to appear 
before your Commission. 

We have a convention beginning this coming Monday. At this 
convention quite a few problems of this Commission will be presented. 
We feel we can serve this Commission much better by submitting a 
written statement in detail, and giving specific cases in the manner in 
which the law works unjustly and make a statement after we have all 
the facts, and, asking permission to file the statement, at this time. 

The Crarrman. That permission is granted. Can you give us an 
idea of when the statement will be ready? 

Mr. Carme.y. Not later than the 28th of October. 

The CuarrMan. Will you send it to Washington / 

Mr. Carme.i. Yes. Thank you very much. 

The CuarrmMan. Prof. Edward A. Shils, you are next. 
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STATEMENT OF EDWARD A. SHILS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Sums. I am Edward A. Shils, professor of social sciences, 
University of Chicago. 

I have just completed editing a special edition of Bulletin of the 
Atomic Science which is devoted to American science and the Ameri- 
can visa policy. I should perhaps give a bit of background to my 
interest in this particular subject. 

I am here as an American citizen, but I did not ask for permission 
to come here because I wanted to introduce the quota provisions or 
any other aspect of the law. I wish to discuss one particular, perhaps, 
quantitatively quite small feature but one which I think has very great 
import for the United States and America’s foreign relations. 

As you gentlemen know, European scientists and scholars who have 
sought to come to the United States in recent years have had great 
difficulties in entering. Because of the number of provisions in the 
Internal Security Act, sponsored by Senator McCarran and which 
provisions have been written into the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Act. Several hundred important European scientists, practically 
none of whom are Communists, have encountered several difficulties 
in coming to this country to attend scientific colleges or to accept ap- 
pointments in universities. Practically none of these cases have been 
applicants for immigration visas. They have sought to come here as 
visitors for certain times for specific purposes. I should say in all 
cases to benefit the United States. As teachers, to give results of 
their research and experience and scientific skills to American col- 
leges and in universities. As participants to scientific conferences, 
they have come here to present results of their research to their Amer- 
ican colleges and to colleges of other countries who also have been in- 
vited So that the loss to the United States resulting from the pro- 
hibition of these distinguished scientists, some of whom are great 
benefactors of humanity and to the United States, I should add, is 
rather serious. 

Marcus Oliphant is one of the main contributors to the develop- 
ment of radar on which.our country depends for aerial defense, and 
he has been prohibited from-coming into the United States. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. From what country ? 

Professor Suits. From Australia. 

Dr, E. B. Chain with Professor Fledge, one of the inventors of pen- 
icillin, has been prevented from coming to this country. He couldn’t 
obtain a visa. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Where is he located ? 

Professor Suits. Now living in Italy where he works for Inter- 
national Health Research Institute. 

The Cuatrman. In both instances, for how long a period did they 
desire to come ? 

Professor Suits. They simply wanted to attend a scientific con- 
ference, lasting from 3 days to a week and then intended to return. It 
is difficult, of course, to get exact figures, but it is estimated that ap- 
proximately 200 scientists have been prohibited from entering this 
country in the last few years. 
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I have been in correspondence with a great number of them in pre- 
paring an issue of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists for October 1952,! 
a number of copies of which have been furnished for all members of 
your Commission. I have obtained about 25 detailed statements writ- 
ten by these gentlemen describing their qualifications and describing 
the purposes which they intended to come to the United States for, and 
describing the efforts they made to obtain visas and describing the 
ways they were treated by United States consuls. In many cases 
courteously, and in many cases discourteously. But that is not im- 
portant. They were not able to enter the United States. 

I should say that: not in all cases was a visa refused. One of the 
points I want to make is that there were great delays on the treatment 
of visa applications for these men who want to come for 3 days or a 
week or 2 weeks, or to use this telescope in a certain observatory which 
has to be reserved for a certain time. They cannot get their applica- 
tions dealt with in a certain time. In some cases applications are 
favorably dealt with but months after the men have applied and 
months after the time for which they had the university or laboratory 
appointment, or months after the conference to which they were in- 
vited took place. 

Now this is not only injurious to American science and injurious 
therefore to American development and welfare and to American 
intellectual achievement; it is injurious to the achievement of the ends 
of foreign policy. Every time a visa is refused to an eminent Euro- 
pean scientist or scholar, and many times when it isn’t, it gets into 
the Communist press. Of course, Communists believe what they be- 
lieve, but there are a large number of people in Europe who are not 
Communists, who are pro-American and want to be, and they find it 
difficult to defend the American policy when America behaves in this 
way. 

I have a great number of friends in Europe and have spent a lot of 
time there in the last few years, who are also discontented and em- 
barrassed by this particular aspect of American policy. One of the 
leading anti-Communist philosophers of the Western World, Prof. I. 
Michael Polanyi, a world-famous chemist and member of the Royal 
Society, has been denied a visa to enter the United States. It is some- 
thing which is beyond the comprehension of those who know him. 

The CuatrmMan. On what ground ? 

Professor Suixs. Yes, that is one of the most difficult things to 
answer. He was Hungarian, born behind the iron curtain, but con- 
siderably before the iron curtain was put up. He went to Germany in 
1919 and he became world famous in Germany. He left Germany, 
although not Jewish and went to the University of Manchester, where 
he was given the great honor of election to the Royal Society. He was 
also interested in political subjects. He was very much opposed to 
certain Marxist tendencies among British scientists and took the lead 
in opposing Marxism in the United States and in Europe. 

In 1924 I believe Professor Polanyi was invited by the German* 
refugee organization in London, called the Institute for Free German 
Culture, and he spoke on some Soviet science and dealt with the way 
the Soviet Government had interfered with genetics. It was an anti- 
Soviet lecture. As a result of this lecture, they wrote him a letter 





1 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, vol. VIII, No. 7, October 1952. 
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complaining and censoring him for having criticized the Soviet Union. 
The professor wrote them a letter and withdrew his sponsorship from 
the organization which he had momentarily taken when he was invited 
to give a lecture there. That seems to be the only bit of contamination 
that appears on Polanyi’s unsoiled career as an anti-Communist ; he 
has been in this country on many occasions and received an honorary 
degree at Princeton, at which time the President spoke of him being in 
the very forefront of fighters of freedom of science, and if he has any 
deficiency or vice, according to his friends, he is a little bit too anti- 
Communist. He never forgets the Communist menace, and here this 
man has been refused a visa to come to the United States. It is very 
difficult for his friends and admirers to understand it, and it is very 
welcome to his Communist detractors and opponents, that this anti- 
Communist should be denied permission to come to the United States. 
There are many other cases like that. I happened to mention that 
because it is most striking. 

Mr. RosenFievp. Has his application been permanently denied ? 

Professor Suis. Yes, after,a year and a half of negotiations, and 
inquiries, and submission of more material, and continuous visits to 
the consulate in Liverpool, and interventions on my part at the con- 
sulate in London, he was finally denied a visa under, I believe, sec- 
tion 212. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Where did he apply for the visa ? 

Professor Suits. He applied in Liverpool. That is all set out in the 
issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists that I referred to. On 
these matters, I am undertaking to supply further information be- 
cause I have much material which we didn't publish in this issue. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. The Commission would like to have it, if you can 
furnish it. 

Professor Suits. I will be glad to prepare that. So that on both 
counts, both on effect of American science and thereby on American 
defense and American welfare, we lose, and it really does the very 
greatest damage to our reputation in Europe, and the large amount of 
money which is spent for the Voice of America, and the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, and previously for the fulfillment of the Marshall plan; 
much of that is undone by the illiberal and arbitrary actions which are 
necessitated by our present law, and by the heavy responsibility which 
is placed on the consuls. It is a heavy responsibility on which they 
have no alternative because they can get into great difficulties in mak- 
ing a mistake. 

Now, I should, therefore, like to make a few points of specific 
criticism of the law. For one thing I believe that the provisions of 
the present law, the Internal Security Act, and those relevant pas- 
sages of the Immigration and Naturalization Act, in dealing with 
the menace of subversion and espionage—which is a very genuine 
menace and which must be guarded against—throws the net far too 
widely; it necessitates the exclusion of anyone who is ever at any 
“time a member of a Communist organization, and plenty of people 

are fools when they are young in other countries as well as this coun- 
try. In this country they might eat goldfish; in other countries they 
sometimes join Communist organizations. But they are sort of like 
the pimples of youth, they pass away—free people grow up. 

It seems to me as if it is discriminate, and unnecessary, and injurious 
to our country to exclude people simply because they are sowing wild 
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oats politically when they are young, if they settle down later. Ob- 
viously, if a person seems on the basis of his recent affiliations or activ- 
ities, what we know of him from our security services, to be bound 
or intending to commit acts of subversion or espionage when he comes 
to the United States, that’s his major interest, if he is coming as an 
agent of the Cominform, or simply is coming at his own initiative 

to facilitate some action with American conspir atory organizations, 
he certainly should be prohibited. But if he is a person who happens 
to have signed some sort of a silly document, by which the Communists 
hope to lead simple people by the nose, such as the Stockholm Appeal, 

or something like that, I think that is not sufficiently good grounds 
for prohibiting entry for a person who is going to come for some 
very specific reason ; namely, to teach mathematics or to give a lecture, 
or give results of some chemical research which he has done. They 
have no connection with each other. As long as our guards around 
our defense research projects are sufficiently strong and reliable, and 
as long as these people, like our own American citizens and scientists, 
are pr ‘ohibited from going into the restricted areas, then I think we 

have nothing to fear from them. 

So I thinke that the net is thrown far too widely, and that the in- 
clusion of former membership at any time in the past is a very irrele- 

vant and even pernicious criteria for exclusion, although, as I say, I 
do believe that much care must be taken to prevent the entry of 
spies and of subverters, just as we have to take care of our own citi- 
zens who might perform acts of espionage and subversion. 

Now this throwing of the net so widely makes it difficult for the 
consuls, who have training and an experience very different from in- 
quiry into subversion and espionage—they are not security officers, 
they are not specialists in international security, they know very little 
of politics, I can assure you of that because of my own experience with 
many of them; they know very little of the politics of the countries in 
which they liv e, and they don’t have the facility or the discretion to 
estimate just what is the degree of subversiveness of an organization 
or of any other nonpolitical organization. They are well-meaning 
men; they are concerned with the well- being of their country, and its 
protection, and also concerned not to get into trouble with their supe- 
riors or with the law. It is, therefore, either a lot safer for them either 
to take no action, or to refuse the visa, because at least Congress won’t 
complain, and their superiors won’t raise hob with them if they refuse 
a visa, unless in some cases there are such powerful friends at court 
for some of these people that certain action be taken, as in the case 
of certain eminent writers, like Graham Greene who is, obviously, not 
a Communist, and an appeal was made on the part of influential 
friends in this country, and his visa was granted. 

Now, the consuls are put into this very difficult position, and I 
think that one of the greatest difficulties that the Visa Division of the 
State Department has is insufficient personnel for handling the greatly 
increased amount of work, which these provisions of the relative 
legislation have placed on them. The high officials of the State 
Department who gave testimony before the Appropriations Commit- 
tee gave some rather striking statistics of the great increase in the 
number of cases which were being referred to WwW ashington for ad- 
25356—52—48 
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visory opinions—although the final responsibility rests on the consul, 
Washington had to give advisory opinion. There were far too many 
cases, the number increased at a fantastic rate, but the Visa Division 
of the State Department for dealing with this did not increase 
proportionately. 

Now, I think, of course, that too many cases are being referred for 
advisory opinions, but even the consuls who particularly want to play 
safe do so, and there ought to be more people in the State Depart- 
ment and more qualified people, I should stress, not just clerks, but 
some people who are capable of understanding European politics and 
the nuance of European politics, and pore who can tell the differ- 
ence between a politically simple-minded scientist, and the sort of a 
trickster who is really lying to commit acts of subversion or espio- 
nage when he comes to this country; and that takes some knowledge 
of the background of European political life. 

Now there are such people working in the United States Govern- 
ment in various agencies, and I think that any further development 
of the visa policy, and the development in a more just direction, more 
helpful direction, would require that some of these more skilled ana- 
lysts be brought into consultation on these cases. 

Finally, I should say that some measures must be taken to increase 
the speed with which applications are dealt with. The same type of 
inquiry is made at present for persons who want to come temporarily 
as for those who wish to immigrate permanently into the United 
States. It seems to me that that is not at all necessary and it wouldn't 
require a very great change in the law or in the administrative pro- 
visions under the law to make possible different kinds of requirements, 
somewhat lighter kinds of requirements, and to make it possible to 
grant a decision, positive or negative, soon enough for a man to know 
whether he should request leave of absence from his university or his 
laboratory, whether he should rent his house. A great deal of incon- 
venience is caused, the most. terrible embarrassments are caused to 
people by this dilatory procedure of the consulate and of the State 
Department because of this piling up of the work. 

I should like to make one final comment, and that is I believe that 
the opportunities for America to benefit in the future as much as it 
has in the past from European science are possible. We have gained 
greatly from not only the atomic bomb, which we know to a very large 
extent was the work of foreign refugees and scientists in America, but 
many American scientists have gained very greatly from European 
scientists. The prospects and opportunities of America to continue to 
benefif in the future as well as it has in the past are greatly injured 
by the withdrawal of nonquota provision for professors—that was 2 
part of our immigration law for a long time, and now the Immigra 
tion and Nationality Act has withdrawn that provision, and that adds 
another obstacle to the chances of America to benefit from European 
science. 

Commissioner Finucane. Have you any suggestion as to how you 
think past membership in subversive organizations should be treated ’ 

Professor Suits. I think there should be a specific statute of limita 
tions, and if the man had not been a member, let us say, for 4 or 5 
years, something like that, and if we also have reason to believe that lie 
hasn’t just dropped his membership in order to carry on secretive 
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membership to do destructive work. I think we ought not to take 
into account at all that 15 years ago many European scientists con- 
cerned with the rise of fascism in Italy and Germany were joining 
litical organizations and the Communists got control of a number 
of them—that we shouldn’t take that into account at all, it is plenty 
irrelevant. 

The CuArrmman. Thank you. 

Mr. Peter Bukowski, you are next on the schedule. 










STATEMENT OF PETER BUKOWSKI, PRESIDENT, COSMOPOLITAN 
NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, AND FORMER DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 






Mr. Buxowsx1. I am Peter Bukowski, president of the Cosmopoli- 
tan National Bank of Chicago, 801 North Clark Street, Chicago. I 
am appearing as an individual. I have no prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman, nor am I a man of letters, so that my contribution of testi- 
mony here might be along profound lines, nor will it grace any maze 
of statistical material for the record; rather, I would like to discourse 
in more or less narrative form, and give a high-lighted picture and 
an impression that has been created over many years—a picture of 
the evolution of America and of Americans, the picture that is a seg- 
ment of Chicago, but is one that is multiplied many times over the 
United States. 

While my impression is necessarily the story of many small areas 
of this city I hope the composite picture of the whole, as I have indi- 
cated, all over the United States, will accentuate to the members of 
this Commission the conviction in their minds that America is great, 
and America is strong spiritually and materially, largely because of 
the influx into her economic and social bloodstream throughout the 
years of a continuous flow of healthy, vigorous, virile elements who 
sought and gained admissions to this free land of opportunity, and 
made their contribution thereto. In such a picture that I propose to 
paint for you, I trust that it will show how American political, eco- 
nomic, and spiritual life has been enriched by the attainments and 
cultural progress of our immigrants and the sons and daughters of 
these humble folk who cast away the ties of their native land for politi- 
cal and other reasons and came to our hospitable shores to make a 
new start in life. 

So that the Commission may have a little background of any value 
that may attach to these observations, I should like to give a few 
words of personal history. I hold the office of president of the Cos- 
nopolitan National Bank of Chicago, having assumed this respons'- 
bility about 8 years ago, following 13 years of civil service in Goveri- 
went, and 11 years preceding that of private banking. Prior to that, 
there were 2 years of Army duty as a member of an American military 
commission to Russia in those fateful years of 1917-19. The last 
few months of 1951 I served 2s Deputy Administrator of the Recon- 
‘ruction Finance Corporation in Washington adding my experience, 
ud my technical knowledge of banking to that of W. Stuart Syming- 
ton in the reorganization and administration of that agency. 

Most of my adult life has been related to banking or to its activities, 
und in all these activities there is a need for maintaining a close and 
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very intimate contact with large numbers of people of prosperity and 
various cultural, economic, and antecedent backgrounds. Our bank 
is not a large bank as banks go, it has approximately 25,000 customers 
of American, Irish, Anglo-Saxon, German, Scandinavian, Japanese, 
Greek, and Yugoslavian antecedents. About 5 percent of our patron- 
age is colored. Much of our business is that of industrial plants, and 
commercial enterprises. But we also have a large savings clientele. 
We are located slightly more than a mile from here on Clark Street 
at Chicago Avenue. Many of Chicago’s finest people and descendants 
of our oldest families live nearby. Close at hand in the opposite 
direction is a large community of underprivileged people in the lower- 
income brackets. Within several blocks of our institution are the 
Holy Name Cathedral, the Fourth Presbyterian, St. James Episcopal 
Church, any many other houses of worship, including Hebrew an 
Catholic, and something else you need for Chicago—two Japanese 
Buddhist Temples. The neighborhood is one of Chicago’s oldest. It 
was settled by Irish originally, followed by Italian, Scandinavian, and 
German, and much is taken over by the Gold Coast on one side flanked 
on the other side by an old section ready for redevelopment. As I 
stated a moment ago, many of the Japanese resettled from the west 
coast and made their homes here, but after taking roots in this Midwest 
community they have since spread out to other sections of the city. 
Our most recent settlers are Yugoslav DP’s. 

This background is given to emphasize and support my deep-rooted 
conviction that immigration policy has been one of economic expedi- 
ency rather than economic wisdom. I, and many, many other think- 
ing people, deplore the fact that our legislation is very obviously 
developed from political rather than economic advantages to the 
Nation. The present laws, going back to 1924, are, in my opinion, 
not only unfair and un-American in that they are highly diserimina- 
tory, but, more importantly in my eyes, rather restrictive provisions 
These laws operate to economic disadvantage of our Nation. 

As a student of economic history, I hold that the dynamic evolu- 
tion of our country’s greatness is to be attributed and is a result of the 
open-door philosophy extended to decent, God-fearing, and liberty- 
loving people who sought our friendly shores seeking to establish a 
new life here. It is history’s recorded fact that even our Pilgrin 
Fathers abandoned what was then the civilized world to strike out 
for a new life in search of freedom. They brought a spirit and a 
will to build a new civilization minus prejudices, intolerances of the 
old. There was a succession of newcomers to our shores thereafter 
that kept revitalizing that spirit and that industry in the early 
arrivals, and it was this succession continuing for many years thiat 
kept influencing new dynamics into our older living. 

When colonial America was being developed, the need was for men 
and women who could enrich the Colonies and implement its material 
level. The crying need at all times was for additional people to work 
the land, to explore, and exploit, and develop the resources of this 
bountiful land, and so they came progressively from England, from 
Ireland, and other European states, each bringing its traditions, plus 
a spirit of industry that has blossomed and bore fruit in this land 
of ours. 
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As the Colonies gained their independence and as the word of oppor- 
tunity in this new Republic spread over the Continent of Europe, more 
and more hopeful eyes were turned in our direction, and thus, under a 
policy of encouragement to freemen, this Nation attracted and became 
the beneficiary of the migratory movements of many thousands from 
England, Ireland, Germany, Scotland, the nations of southern Europe 
contributing that which was so important to the Nation in those days, 
their brawn as well as their brain for the cultivation of our soils, the 
working of our mills, mines, and factories. 

The growth of our population through infusion of immigration 
and the growth of our national wealth moved simultaneously on 
parallel forces, and only the blind would fail to acknowledge that 
then, as now, it is production that made for national prosperity and 
national wealth, just as production even today works for higher stand- 
ards of living. But production even today has not arrived at the 
push-button stage, and will continue to be a matter of hands and man- 
hours, indispensable hands and man-hours supplied only by living, 
breathing individuals. There are material resources dormant in the 
ground or worthless were it not for the hands to work the soil or 
operate the machinery to bring out nature’s riches from under the 
ground. ‘Thus, in my opinion, the greatest wealth of our Nation, 
greater even than the natural resources themselves, lies in the numeri- 
cal wealth of our population. 

As a native-born American, I first saw the light of day about 2 miles 
northwest from the site of these hearings, and my name indicates my 
forebearers were Poles who came to this country in the early fifties. 
My earliest recollection of this world I was living in goes back to 
the late nineties when I first began developing an awareness to my 
surroundings. I recall that those early surroundings, the community 
in which I lived then, and as all communities of comparable char- 
acter were, was homogenous, the residents almost exclusively were 
recent arrivals from the three partitioned sections of Poland, and 
upon arrival in Chicago these people gravitated to their churches 
and settled in close proximity thereto. Thus, the language most fre- 
quently heard on the streets and in the corner grocery stores and meat 
markets and shopping centers, as they were in those days, was the 
native tongue. Even English was difficult for them to learn, and 
their lot was not an easy one because of language barriers. Some 
came with families and children; others came without such ties, but, 
eventually, found partners to help in the establishment of a family 
life, and in the advent of children we see the first step of full sever- 
ance with the ties of the old country. Up to this point the usual think- 
ing of the immigrant had been along the lines of making his or her 
stake and then going back home, but as children arrived on the scene 
this objective was soon to disappear in the roots of family life—the 
beginning of Americanism was started at that particular point. 
When the children attained school age, off to school they went with a 
knowledge of their parent’s original language; they became bilingual, 
something that I deplore to see the passing of nowadays. Under the 
guidance of their parents to whom education and privileges were de- 
nied, or were not available, these young people were encouraged to 
acquire learning, and so we see them availing themselves in the entire 
range of educational opportunities, through high school, technical 
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schools, colleges, professional schools, and universities; where thie 
economic situation did not permit full attendance in colleges or uni- 
versities or professional schools we find these young people employed 
during the day assiduously, with their hunger for edie to com- 
plete training or qualify for professional standing. 

In this process of education the children became responsible to the 
American environment, in the assimilation of our American attri- 
butes, principles, and efforts they rapidly became in the fullest sense 
of the word “Americans” with a deep-rooted and unquestioned loyalty 
to America and her instittuions, and so, as world war came upon us, 
the great number of the first generations of American-born immi- 
grants from Poland reached their maturity and responded magnitfi 
cently to the call for duty, and many are the names of Polish and 
other antecedents, alongside of those of purely Anglo-Saxon character, 
that dot the casualty lists of Chateau-Thierry and Saint-Malo and 
other battlefields of France. 

Upon their return they resumed their places in society, each con- 
tributing his or her best talents, each practicing the frugality of the 
people whence they came. Through the years the record now be- 
comes fully replete of their attainments in the fields of letters ani 
science, in business and commerce, and in industry. We find that as the 
years lave passed on that there is no longer this segregation to which 
I refer to, the Poles and the Germans and the Irish and the Norwe- 
gians and the Welshmen now live pretty well together in newer com- 
munities, each with a fine neighborly spirit, and each inspiring the 
other to outdo the other in the keeping up not with the Joneses but 
with the maintenance and care of their homes and their gardens. 
So, through the years to the present day most of the oldsters have now 
gone to rest, as did my father some 20 years ago; their children now, 
with children and grandchildren of their own, have succeeded them 
and because it is America, and a process peculiar to America, they 
are no longer Poles or Scandinavians or Irish; they are in everything 
but the surname they bear Americans in the fullest meaning of the 
word, grateful of the privilege of being Americans by the privilege 
of birth, and proud of the heritage of their forefathers and the attri- 
butes which they brought into American life. 

With the original newcomers was the hewer of wood, and the carrier 
of water, and he labored long and tedious hours in the mills and the 
foundries, or in the tilling of the soil and the laying of the roadbed 
tracks; that began to disband, and his progeny is now to be found in 
the skilled trades. He is the toolmaker, the precision machinist, or 
the doctor, the dentist, or lawyer. You will find them here in this 
building, as elsewhere in the Federal judiciary, as justices of our State 
courts. You will find them, as you will find them in Chicago, as count) 
judge, or as the chief justice of the municipal court. You will find this 
progeny in government, trade, progress, and industry. But, whatever 
their calling, you will perceive, above everything else in them, a deep- 
loving American loyalty, and a burning zeal for peaceful life and 
family living. 

As I have tried to review briefly the passing of a half century of fine 
people who, in my observation, have made tremendous progress, I ain 
profoundly impressed by this progress, but I know that it only repre- 
sents one facet of American it that which I have tried to portray 1s 
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duplicated many, many times, only in Chicago, but by other ante- 
cedent groups, groups of other ancestors, but throughout this land 
and every substantial metropolitan community that you can name, and 
it is the collective effort of these people that has made America what 
it is today, and, to me, it would be a sad day to turn our backs upon 
the one thing that has made the great contribution not only along social 
and cultural and other lines, but has made such a substantial contribu- 
tion to our economic growth. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bukowski. 

Mr. Samuel Levin? 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL LEVIN, REPRESENTING THE AMALGAM- 
ATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Levry. I am Samuel Levin, representing the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, 5005 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, of 
which I am a former national vice president. I am a member of the 
Chicago joint board of that organization. Iam also a member of the 
executive committee of directors, Combined Jewish Appeal, and presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Life Insurance Co. 

The CuHarrman. The Commission would be glad to hear whatever 
comments you desire to make. 

Mr. Levin. I have adopted America as my country. I am a for- 
eigner by origin. Fortunately, I didn’t miss the boat. If I had 
missed the boat, and not come when I did in 1905, probably I wouldn’t 
be alive today, whether in the country where I come from, or in the 
other countries where such people haven’t had a chance. 

The Cuarmman. Where did you come from? 

Mr. Levin. Russia. There was no communism at that time, but 
there was a Czar. . 

Within my experience within the labor movement I have worked 
with practically all the elements of foreign extraction; in many in- 
stances the majority of the first generation come here. I have seen 
them develop and contribute to the Nation’s welfare—mostly Polish, 
Bohemian, Italians, Jewish, Irish—not very many Greeks. Originally 
there were about 22 nationalities involved; 90 percent were foreigners 
and what was good in Chicago was practically good in all other cities 
where clothing was produced for the American population by those 
elements. So I consider that they made their contribution. 

I haven’t got any statistics or prepared papers, because I haven’t 
had time to prepare that. But I was very much impressed with the 
remarks of Senator Paul Douglas in the Senate on this subject. I 
would refer the Commission to this statement by Senator Douglas. 

I am sorry to say that the principle and the basis of our original 
acceptance of immigrants was a very liberal one for the oppressed 
and the suppressed ; whether for economic advantages, or development, 
or allegiance, the doors were opened wide for people to come in. As 
the gentleman before me said—with those elements America became 
great and enriched, and it was all in the half century that I have wit- 
nessed in this country. 

I realize that in the original set-up, and the liberal position of our 
Nation or the forefathers that have made our original laws, there were 
no problems of the kind that there are today. We didn’t have com- 
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munism, we didn’t have fascism, and we didn’t have naziism, all ele- 
ments, and maybe allergies, that are foreign to us. We don’t like them, 
and we want to avoid them coming into ‘this Nation of ours. But to 
make the kind of restrictions and proportional quotas which makes it 
practically impossible for good people, good-intenticued people that 
find themselves in places w here their life isn’t worth while, and they 
are looking for refuge, and we begin to deny them refuge, then we are 
deviating from the or iginal purposes on which our ¢ ountry was based. 

Screening people ? ‘Of course, to the highest extent—whether our 
present departments are qualified for that, I am not so sure; whether 
our qualified people that can apply themselves to do the proper screen- 
ing consider those elements that are not welcome here and for good 
reasons should be kept out. But we can’t make it that just because 
there are some that have ill intentions, and we classify everybody on 
the same basis, and make it hard and impossible. 

Then, the quotas on the basis of those that came in the earlier days, 
the quotas are greater, and the great masses that came later, their 
quotas are reduc ‘ed, and their numbers are greater than those that came 
in the earlier days. There, again, I refer to the statistical advice, 
that I was very much impressed by Senator Douglas’ study that he 
has made, and the periods and numbers of people that came from the 
different parts of the world. 

I feel very much embarrassed that just because I was fortunate to 
come at a certain time that other people like me—and I am proud of 
my activities in this country, I don’t think I need to apologize to any- 
body as an American, as my contribution to the development and the 
advancement of people, the relationship in the industry that I have 
established—that my kind would not be able to come to America. 

The Cuarrman. When did you come? How long ago? 

Mr. Levin. In 1905. I raised a family. My two sons were in the 
service. I was able to give them an education. My two sons-in-law 
were in the service; they are very fine people. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been a citizen ? 

Mr. Levin. Since 1911. 

Commissioner Picxerr. May I ask this question : I remember some- 
one testifying at one of the hearings about the scarcity of tailors— 

can you say anything about the importance of importation of such a 
skill from the point of view of the economics of your industry ? 

Mr. Levin. Our industry is to some extent a peculiar industry, at 
seasonal one. Sometimes we are especially short of people, especially 
qualified tailors; sometimes when a season is over we have enough. 
But there is one industry here, one branch of the industry, that is 
practically dying out, and will eventually die, and that is the very 
fine clothing that the merchant tailors are making, for which it—to 
become a tailor that can make this clothing—takes as long as to become 
a doctor, or a lawyer, ora chemist. They are professionals practically, 
artists, and no American young man will give his 3 to 5 years to make 
a study of how to make clothing, so they are gradually dying out, and 
the industry will probably in time die with them. 

Commissioner Guuirxson. In view of your wide experience in the 
labor field, what is your opinion of that. provision in section 212 of 
the new immigration law which states visas may not be issued to— 


aliens seeking to enter the United States for the purpose of performing skilled 
or unskilled labor, if the Secretary of Labor has determined, and certified to 
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the Secretary of State, and to the Attorney General that (A) sufficient workers 
in the United States who are able, willing, and qualified, are available at the 


time * * * and place * * * to perform such skilled and unskilled 
ee ee 






Mr. Levin. Some provision during emergencies might be necessary, 
like the period from 1929 to 1934, when 16 million people were unem- 
ployed, and taking themselves to soup kitchens, if such kitchens were 
provided for them. During that period of time to shut it off was 
probably advisable because if we have 16 million unemployed there is 
no need to bring in another half million or so to add to their misery, 
but not when things are normal. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Henry Heineman, you are the next witness? 
















STATEMENT OF HENRY HEINEMAN, REPRESENTING THE CHICAGO 
DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION AND THE 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 











Mr. Herneman. Iam Henry Heineman, a lawyer, 135 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago. I am here to represent the Chicago division of the 
American Civil Liberties Union and the American Jewish Committee. 

I might make mention of the fact that the views which I expect to be 
presented by Mr. Max Swiren in behalf of other Jewish organizations 
are shared by me to the extent that I am familiar with them. I do, 
however, wish to deal with certain aspects of the immigration matters 
that he may not deal with. I find in the immigration laws, as they are 
now constituted under the McCarran-Walter bill, an attitude toward 
the constitutional protection, which I find particularly obnexious. 
The Supreme Court has, of course, held that many of the ordinary 
rules about constitutional protection are not applicable to aliens. 
The Supreme Court has decided that for better or for worse Congress 
may deal with aliens almost at will. In coming to that conclusion, at 
least one Justice, and very recently, felt compelled to say that he found 
the decision very distasteful. Justice Frankfurter says that in recog- 
nizing this power and this responsibility of Congress one does not in 
the remotest degree aline oneself with fears unworthy of the American 
spirit, or with hostility to the bracing air of the free spirit. One 
merely recognizes that the place to resist unwise or cruel legislation 
touching aliens is the Congress, not the Court. I feel that much of the 
legislation, as Justice Frankfurter indicates, is cruel and unwise. The 
American Civil Liberties Union has prepared a statement here of the 
many respects in which the immigration laws would contradict the 
ordinary rules of constitutional protection, but for the decisions which 
make these inapplicable to aliens. This was prepared prior to the 
passage of the McCarran-Walter bill, but the bill as finally enacted 
into law would make the statement applicable and I think it might 
possibly be of some use to the Commission to get this sort of catalog 
of instances in which you have retroactive legislation; for instance, 
which, if it were applied to citizens would be clearly unconstitutional, 
or, if deportation were a crime, or had a penal effect ; laws involving 
racial discrimination, which, if applicable to citizenship, would make 
them unconstitutional; provisions with respect to retroactive legisla- 
tion, with respect to limitations of actions. 
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The Cuarrman. The Congress has full authority to legislate in that 
field, and what we are concerned with is not whether it is something 
that would be unconstitutional, if it were unconstitutional, but we are 
concerned with what kind of an immigration policy we should recom- 
mend. 

Mr. Herneman. Well, I would like to suggest, perhaps, this as a 
statement of principle: I would suggest that the principle of the Bill 
of Rights, and of due process, are themselves forward-looking and 
admirable principles; that they should be applied even to aliens, al- 
though Congr a is not constitutionally required to protect them. In 
other words, I am addressing myself here to the policy. I think that 
when the Bill of Rights was enacted back in the early nineteenth 
century or latter nineteenth century it was a great step forward in 
governmental relations, in human relations, and it is still a great step 
forward, and it is a great step forward in its salutary principles, and 
there are a series of salutary principles whether they are applied to 
aliens, or whether they are applied to citizens. But there has become 
an attitude current in the public mind which says that these principles 
of due process, and equal protections are a necessary evil. In some 
instances, we have to make certain concessions to the individual, but 
where we don’t have to incorporate these principles in the legislation, 
we won't do it. In other words, the great American principles of 
individual rights become concessions ‘which are grudgingly given 
where necessary, rather than as a matter of course, naturally granted 
to all persons whether aliens or individuals. 

Perhaps I can better illustrate that by taking some provisions of 
the present law, which illustrate this principle: Now one of the most 
notable is the one that Professor Shils at one time referred to, and 
that is the right of the Attorney General under some circumstances 
to exclude aliens without any hearings. That, of course, is a provision 
which if it applied to any other right virtually than entry into the 
United States would be unthinkable. 

I am not suggesting a legal argument here, I am suggesting a policy 
which gives to aliens, in effect, what would be given to citizens, 

I might, perhaps, add this much to what Professor Shils said: that 
in my experience this provision giving the Attorney General the right 
to exclude aliens without a hearing under some circumstances has been 
administered in a fashion which a loyalty board in a Federal loyalty 
hearing would consider entirely out of the question. I have had 
some experience in these security matters, both before these Federal! 
loyalty boards and in immigration matters. Now the Federal Loyalty 
System is not one that the American Civil Liberties Union in toto 
approves; very far from it. But, there, a system has grown up; its 
problem is the same, that is, of protecting the anonymity of 1 
formant, and at the same time gives some opportunity for a person 
who is suspected to be heard. The Federal loyalty boards have goite: 
somewhere on that—usually, given a statement as to the grounds for 
believing the person a security risk. It may not be in very definite 
terms, but in some terms. Under the administration of this section, 
there is no reason given. 

The CuatrmMan,. Did you have any other observations you wished 
to make to the Commission ? 

Mr. Herneman. I should like to discuss one procedural aspect which 
is, to my mind, basic and very important. 
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That is the system of review which now fails to obtain or to respect 
visa exclusions. I think of no administrative officers in the whole 
system of America who has such power as an American consul abroad 
without any responsibility—I won’t say without any responsibility, 
but without being held to that responsibility without some sort of 
sa review procedure. 

dill The Cuarrman. What review procedure would you propose ? 
nd Mr. Herneman. I would like to propose that a review board be set 
al- up. I would say that if such a review board could be set up I think 

In much could be learned from the experience of the Board of Immigra- 
hat tion Appeals which has confronted some of the difficulties, they have 
nth often decided cases which have been decided at points of admission, 
in at all points of the United States. They have often to deal with ad- 
tep mission or exclusion deals. There are strong parallels in conducting a 
and Board of Immigration Appeals. I think a board of review of some sort 
l to from consular action could furnish a similar protection. 

ome I would like to spend a little more time and I should like to spend 
ples it in writing some fairly concrete suggestions to submit to you. 

ome The Crarrman. We will be glad to receive any written suggestions 
but you may wish to submit. 

ion, Mr. Herveman. I don’t want to tax the patience of this gr oup, but 
s of if | may say something on a concrete procedural matter, it is about 
iven the procedure which the new law has provided for adjustment of 
nted status and which I had hoped would be a very great improvement over 

the old system of preexamination. The old s stem of preexamination 
s of was an administrative absurdity. It teovided the duties of useless 
nost and nonsensible things. I think everyone who has had practical experi- 
anc ence in these matters welcomed the termination of that experience 
nees and the substitution of the adjustment of status provisions which is 
sion in the new law. From what limited experience I have had since the 
» the new law was enacted and before its effect, and I think it is shared by 
many people in the Immigration Service, the new section doesn’t meet 
olicy the hopes that it had, and one of the reasons that it doesn’t meet the 
hope is because of the requirement that a person be in status before 
that he—in temporary status, that is—before he is entitled or before he can 
right ask for adjustment of status from temporary to permanent. 
been That requirement was not administratively i in the old preexamina- 
yalty tion regulations, and it has been my experience in handling a good 
_ had number of preexamination cases over the years, and in regarding the 
dera| matter or problem as a practical matter, right now in the interim 
yalty period between the passage of the new law and the effect of it. 
- toto The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
»; its Is Miss Lea D. Taylor here? 
fF in- 
erson STATEMENT OF LEA D. TAYLOR, HEAD RESIDENT, CHICAGO 
otte! COMMONS ASSOCIATION, AND PAST PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 


ted TIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 

ction, Miss Taytor. I am Lea D, Taylor, head resident of Chicago Com- 

. mons Association, 955 West Grant "Avenue, Chicago, which is the 

rished organization I am representing. I am also past president of the 
National Federation of Settlements. 

which [ may repeat things you may have heard in other cities, but after 
ill you have come to Chicago, and perhaps repetition isn’t bad if it 
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represents different things that have happened in different parts of 
the country, which may in all probability be similar. It at least shows 
the problem. I have tried to limit myself to a very few remarks 
here, largely from personal experience, because I haven't had an op- 
portunity to gather facts. 

L have not studied the law completely. I have read summaries of 
it. I think that the National So loratini is later going to be before 
you in another city. But I am representing ee the settlement 
houses and community centers and their neighbors throughout the 
country. There are several hundred of them, many of them located 
in areas where new immigrants have settled in new decades. 

I have a prepared statement which I should like to read. 

The CHarrMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Miss Taytor. I am representing today settlement houses and com- 
munity centers and their neighbors throughout the country. There 
are several hundred of them, many of them located in areas where new 
immigrants have settled through past decades and in these current 
times. Because their work reaches all ages of a family, and because of 
the policy of serving all differing groups in a neighborhood, they know 
at first hand ona neighborly basis some of the many problems of fam- 
ily life, and are familiar with the process of the integration of new- 
comers into the life of America. 

It should not be necessary to tell this committee of the way in which 
immigrant families have become a part of American life. Such stories 
are well known. Many came from small villages or overpopulated 
areas in Italy, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, as well as from Scandi- 
navian and western European countries and Great Britain and Ire- 
land. A great many who came and who have formed the backbone 
of many sections of our country came with no high skills, but had 
willing hands, and they have not only helped to build our cities, our 
streets, and our railroads and highways, but have contributed to our 
cultural and intellectual life. Many stories could be told of the hard 
work and sacrifice of parents anxious to give their children the oppor- 
tunity of education and higher standards of living, denied to them in 
their country of birth. 

From an experience of 50 years of residence at Chicago Commons 
social settlement in a neighborhood near the center of the city, where 
many new immigrant groups have settled through the years, I have 
had long acquaintance with such families of Irish, Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, Italian, Greek, and Mexican families, and can testify that Amer- 
ica can be proud of the great majority of these families, whose chil- 
dren have grown up into useful citizenship. The caliber of the indi- 
vidual or the family is what is important, not the particular skill 
ability, which might have been seriously conditioned by the circum- 
stances under which such a family may have been forced to live in 
their country of birth. The quality of the person is what counts, for 
such a person can take root in American soil, and can learn through 
participation in its democratic procedures. Americans by choice, 
they have been called; citizens of a land which has offered them the 
opportunity to grow in thought and industry and life, a privilege 
not always appreciated to so great an extent by those who are native- 
born. 
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I speak for many social centers throughout the country from the 
experience which I have personally had—the opportunity to watch the 
transition of a family from the early days of adjustment to new con- 
ditions of living in a new land, through the gradual development of 
a relationship to other groups, and development of citizenship respon- 
sibility. I have lived long in a neighborhood where little colonies of 
people from a similar background have clung to close relationships 
and often to the traditions of old-country living and customs. The 
settlements and social centers through neighborly acquaintances have 
sought to break barriers that divide people because of nationality, race, 
or creed, and to broaden human relations and relate groups to the life 
of the community as a whole. We have watched children from fam- 
ilies who came with very limited experience from a European coun- 
try grow into adult life with skill in industry and business, and in 
cultural life, and have seen many of them take an important place in 
the professions of law, medicine, and education. America has gained 
and from such citizens. 

The ability to develop into responsible citizenship cannot be de- 
termined by any test-tubi analysis prior to the granting of permis- 
sion to enter this country. Nor can a person be judged by the educa- 
tion or experience which have been pattern of eine in the land ot 


his birth, or the circumstances under which he has had to live. 

I would like to comment on a small group of young men who came 
to this country and this city 20 years ago, having given the loyalty 
of their childhood and early adolescence to the Fascist organizations 
so temptingly put before them by Mussolini’s Italy. Through experi- 
ences in this country of group life under intelligent leadership, and 


through the sharing of such experience with other groups, the ideals 
and processes of democratic living have become a part of the life of 
each of these men who today have taken their well-earned place in the 
business and professional life of Chicago. 

Such examples could be multiplied many times over by all the social 
centers and many other groups throughout the country. This puts the 
emphasis on the need of faith in the common man and faith in the 
process of the democratic experience in American life, which over 
many generations has helped to mold our citizenship out of people of 
many different backgrounds and experience in life. 

Artificial and rigid restrictions and requirements for entrance visas 
form barriers which will keep out of this country many who would 
make a real contribution to American life, and who most need what 
America can offer and has offered in the past. 

Numbers probably have to be restricted. But it is hoped that some 
other criteria than country of birth can be found, and some measure 
other than a proportion of the census of 1920 can be used, which will 
fit the situation of the world of today more realistically and more prac- 
tically. For what is happening in other parts of the world, in over- 
populated countries, in countries where there is great strain in living. 
is Important to the peace of the world. 

I had the opportunity this summer to meet with the International 
Federation of Settlements in Amsterdam, which brought together 
people interested in the human relations of neighborhoods in 14 coun- 
tries. We learned for instance, that the population per square mile 
in the Netherlands is greater than any other country in western 
Europe—771 per square mile as against 4 for a similar area in Canada. 
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The Government of the Netherlands is promoting emigration. Set- 
tlements and other agencies have classes and educational programs to 
acquaint people with the opportunity of life in other countries. Emi- 
gration in 1948 was 13,831, in 1951 it was 37,129 and it is hoped to 
raise it in 1952 to 58,000. The quota for the United States is limited 
to 3,153. Canada will accept 25,000 and Australia 20,000 of these peo- 
ple who could easily be integrated into the industrial and agricultural 
life of this country, and who would make a real contribution to its 
citizenship. 

We learned from the head of a German social settlement in Berlin, 
that of the 2,100,000 residents in West Berlin, 1,100,000 are eligible 
for work, but 286,000, or one-quarter of the group, are unemployed 
due to the seriously handicapped industrial situation of that city. 
This number of unemployed is being daily increased by hundreds of 
refugees from the east sector of the city or the east zone who manave 
to slip across into West Germany and who must be supported until 
work is found. It is said that 550,000 residents of Berlin are in need 
of Government assistance in order to live. Conditions in the refugee 
shelters or camps in Berlin and elsewhere in West Germany can take 
little account of the culture, education, or standard of living of any 
family or individual. I visited in Berlin a shelter for 700 people in 
a four-story windowless old air-raid bunker in which there was one 
small crowded room for each family. A central kitchen furnished 
food but it had to be taken to that room to be eaten. At least a third 
of that group were children, and I saw twin infants 2 weeks ol( 
living in one of those rooms. What can happen to such families 
from the point of view of health, morale, and morals, as well as propa- 
ganda, can well be imagined. 

In addition to refugees Germany has over 9,000,000 expellees, peo- 
ple of German heritage whose country of birth places them in lands 
behind the iron curtain, whose quota in our immigration policy is 
not only limited but probably mortgaged for years to come. 

I had the opportunity of working for 2 months this past summer 
in training institutes for social workers and teachers of German back- 
ground under the auspices of the Unitarian Service Committee and a 
German welfare organization. Many of those with whom we worke« 
were expellees now giving service in social welfare work—case work 
with families, work with youth, or in institutions of the many <is- 
turbed children with which Germany is working today. One of them 

yas one of four case workers in a refugee camp in Bavaria where 3,()\\) 
people of all backgrounds—all ages—all educational levels, were 
crowded together simply existing—with no possibility of work oppor- 
tunity, nor of any incentive to break the impenetrable barriers whic! 
hemmed them in because of lack of housing and work opportunities. 
The future for these people seems dark indeed. 

The fear of continued existence in a police state, and the hope for 
freedom to maintain family life together, to gain educational oppor- 
tunity for their children, brought them to West Germany. ‘There 
they, many of them, hoped to find the freedom of being able to think 
their own thoughts, and become useful citizens. Given the oppor- 
tunity many of them could make good before it is too late. 

America has been a country open to such people through the genera- 
tions. It has dared the great experiment of molding into one nation 
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people of differing backgrounds and beliefs. Such differences of cul- 
ture have enriched our Nation. Strength lies in the democratic 
process of education, of learning to live with and work for the four 
freedoms, of the experience of working together toward a higher 
standard of living for all. 

We, as part of a world of nations, have an obligation within reason- 
able limits of numbers, to free our immigration policy from restric- 
tions based on the fear of the common man, on discrimination against 
— of those countries which most need the opportunity to share in 
the life of this country. 

The settlements through this country urge this Commission to give 
hope to these people, to keep open the door to freedom, to safeguard 
our own country from police methods and fears which may undermine 
our democracy, and to make possible the educational processes which 
will help our native-born citizens, and our citizens by choice to build 
the America of which we may be proud. 

Commissioner Pickerr. What do you think of the policy as con- 
tained in the new law respecting the limitation on the number of 
Asiatics that may be admitted ? 

Miss Tayxor. I certainly don’t approve of it. I had acquaintance 
with a good many Asiatics. There are not many in our neighborhood, 
though we do have some of the Japanese people in our neighborhood 
today. 

Commissioner Pickrerr. Do you think they present any difficulty 
of assimilation ? 

Miss Tayutor. They have presented far less difficulty in Chicago 
than many other groups, 1think. They have amalgamated themselves 
into the life of our city in an extraordinary way. We have a very 
large number who came from the west at the time of the war period 
and the break-up of the so-called concentration camps in which we 
put people during the war years. I think they have just as many 
qualifications for becoming American citizens as any other nationality 
has. Any nationality has customs and traditions which they bring 
with them and which perhaps have to modify to fit into American 
life, but I have no fear of that group. 

The Cuarmman. Do I understand correctly that you would recom- 
mend as a matter of policy, subject to whatever proper restrictions 
ought to be placed on admissions to this country, that each individual 
ought to be admitted on the basis of his own qualification irrespective 
of the place of his birth or his national origin ? 

Miss Taytor. Yes, I would, because a person is a person and as such 
may or may not have a contribution to make to this country; and 
whether he happens to have been a German person born in Czecho- 
slovakia and someone else born somewhere else, isn’t necessarily a quali- 
fication. It has been an easy way of determining a quota system. 

I also believe in a pooling of the quotas which are unused from coun- 
tries from which we are not today obtaining immigration to the extent 
of the 1920 census. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Charles A. O’Neill. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. O’NEILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, ACTING ARCHDIOCESAN 
RESETTLEMENT DIRECTOR OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. O’Nera. I am Charles A. O'Neill, executive secretary of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, 1924 North Seventh Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. I am also acting archdiocesan resettlement director of Mil- 
waukee, 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The CHairMan. You may do so. 

Mr. O’Net. I wish to express my appreciation to this honorable 
body for the privilege of presenting my views on the immigration poli- 
cies of the United States. I shall speak very briefly on the phase of 
this subject about which I am mostly familiar—the admission of immi- 
grants to this country in the light of our present and prospective eco- 
nomic and social conditions. I. hope that the testimony of people like 
myself, who have had first-hand contacts with immigrants, as well as 
the testimony of expert sociologists and economists, will show that it 
is necessary to revise our immigration policies. I hope, that America 
will again assume leadership among the nations of the world in this 
great ‘problem on which may very ‘well be determined the peace for 
which we all seek. 

I shall speak from my more than 20 years experience in the work 
of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. A work which has kept me close 
to the people of every walk of life and particularly close to the work- 
ingman and his social and economic condition. On the basis of this 
experience I now present these views : 

1. Immigrants, including the displaced persons coming to this coun- 
try in recent years, have been quickly assimilated. After they have 
been here about a year it is hardly possible to distinguish them from 
Americans born and reared in this country. 

2. Housing and jobs obtained for immigrants have not deprived 
Americans from housing and jobs. Although we have had a few com- 
plaints on this point they have come for the most part from people with 
deep prejudices and from people who were trying to compensate for 
their own inadequacies by placing blame on others, especially on the 
immigrants. 

3. Immigrants have not caused any appreciable social or economic 
problems. In resettling more than 1,600 DP families and individuals 
through the WRS-NCWC in the Milwaukee area over a 4-year period, 
we found that only 20 of these families required assistance in the 
amount of approximately $1,800. This was mostly for household 
furniture furnished shortly after their arrival and most of this will be 
repaid by the people concerned. Only two of the 1,600 families and 
individuals presented problems of marital discord. There was only one 
known case of juvenile delinquency. Only eight cases required serv- 
ice and assistance with health problems. On a percentage basis | 
believe that the immigrants were more self-sufficient, healthier, and 
maintained better family relationship than eny other cross section of 
7 general scone 

There has only been one case of unemployment brought to my 
ticatiaa That of a handicapped person who, we believe, will be 
placed soon. Baviovits have informed me that DP’s have st:ved on 
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their jobs longer than other employees. That they have made good 
on their jobs is evidenced by the fact that there is no unemployment 
So 

. DP’s have taught many of us lessons in thrift and good manage- 
mate of finances. We can cite numerous cases of people who have 
saved money to make a down payment on a home, who have purchased 
new furniture and other products of our great industries within a 
year after their arrival. The case illustrations used in the DP Story, 
the final report of the Displaced Persons Commission, are typical of 
our area. May I also draw your attention to the Allis-Chalmers 
newspaper of December 12, 1951. The article on pages 2 and 
should greatly interest this Commission. 

6. The newcomers have by and large been a friendly and cooperative 
people joining readily not ‘only in programs designed for them but 
in the general cultural activities of the community. They have with 
only one exception been anxious to apply as soon as possible for nat- 
uralization. In this one case the person was emotionally disturbed 
and presented a problem. The great majority were definitely anti- 
Communist and are the type of “people we are proud to welcome as 
citizens. 

7. Looking ahead, I believe there will be very little unemployment 
in the next year. We get numerous calls for laborers, housekeepers, 
janitors, etc. The papers are full of ads every day seeking skilled and 
nonskilled help. More people are needed in the labor market. Organ- 
ized labor and industry, no doubt, will testify on this point. 

Although we entered into the DP program for the most part out of 
charitable consideration, and although I think that our immigration 
policies should be revised if for no other reason than a char itable one, 
the fact remains that my experience shows that the immigrants to 
this country have been a decided asset to America and this, I believe, 
should be the deciding factor in determining future policies. 

Commissioner Guuiixson. In your wide experience with the DP’s 
griginally settled in rural areas, has there been any noticeable move- 
ment toward Milwaukee ? 

Mr. O’Netwti. That is a very good question. In the beginning we 
had a great number that had been resettled in rural areas and after 
a short time they came to the cities. We noticed that as the program 
progressed, and I think a better job of matching the Jones’ and the 
people was done, that the people stayed longer on the job. In fact, I 
understand from the State displaced persons commission of some 
580 families who were resettled last spring in Wisconsin after they 
had sent some agricultural agents to Europe to select them first hand, 
that 80 percent of those families are still with the sponsors on farms 
in Wisconsin. 

The Cuamman. Eighty percent? 

Mr. O’Netu. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How many did that involve? 

Mr, O’Netiu. 580 families, Monsignor. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. O'Neill. We appreci- 
ate your giving us your v iews. 


Is Mrs. Alfred T. Abeles here ? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ALFRED T. ABELES, CHAIRMAN, CHICAGO 
AREA CONGREGATIONAL DP RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Aneves. I am Mrs. Alfred T. Abeles, 726 Ninth Street, Wi! 
mette, Il., chairman, Chicago Area Congregational DP Resettlemen: 
Committee. 

We Congregationalists are great individualists, and a little bit pecu 
liar, and before we say anything we preface it by saying that what we 
usually express are our own opinions and do not necessarily represent 
those of any group or organization to which we may belong. 

I have a statement I should like to read. 

The Cuamman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Anetes. I would like to speak in Se to section 2, para 
graph (c)—the second part of paragraph (c). I should like to make 
it clear that any opinions I may express are my own personally anc 
not necessarily those of any group or organization. I believe that 
emergency legislation is necessary to alleviate the plight of the world’. 
uprooted ‘people and to finish the job left undone at the expiration of 
the DP Act. We are already committed to help those people who 
were processed but for whom visas were not available on December 
31, 1951. And I believe we should resettle our fair share, under 
proper safeguards, of escapees from behind the iron curtain since the 
end of the DP Act on December 31, 1952. This seems to me a partic- 
ularly logical and fitting policy for this country of ours which was 
founded by those who longed for freedom of worship and freedom of 
opportunity. As a church woman I believe we have a moral obliga- 
tion to practice the brotherhood we preach by giving opportunity 
to those in need. As a citizen I believe we should continue the demo- 
cratic tradition with which we began as a nation; furthermore that 
we need the skills of these people and will find them of real value in 
our economy. Many of the great contributions in the fields of arts 
and the sciences in the United States have been made by people who 
came themselves from other countries or whose forbears did—all goo! 
Americans now. 

My experience best fits me to speak on the grassroots level at whic) 
I have worked in the local resettlement of DP’s. Our local church 
has an active DP committee. We have resettled about 240 DP’s 
from 11 countries ranging in age from unborn babies to a great- 
grandmother of 92. I believe that our fair share of these uprooted 
peoples might be 250,000 over a 3-year period—not per year, but total 
number, total period. This figure is conservative when you con- 
sider that under the DP Act, we were able to resettle and assimilate 
approximately 390,000 over a 4-year period. 

I have sat with several groups discussing the possibilities of financ- 
ing transportation. Their views varied from those who felt the 
entire burden should be borne by the refugee on a loan basis to those 
who felt the entire cost should be borne by the Government. I think 
a middle course would be best. To saddle the refugee with the entire 
cost of his ocean and inland transportation would in my opinion con- 
stitute so great a burden as to discourage his initiative. On the other 
hand, if he has to repay a reasonable amount of his transportation eX- 
pense, it will add to his sense of responsibility and give him a feeling 
of standing on his own feet. This amount could be arrived at in 
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several ways—his ocean transportation could be paid as under the 
DP Act and his inland transportation could be a loan as it most often 
was before. But some people think then that everybody would want 
to settle on the east coast where transportation from port of entry 
would be small instead of spreading also to the western areas where 
there is more space and more new opportunities. Perhaps an arbi- 
trary figure the same for all should be used. One group suggests $100 
per adult and $50 per child between 6 and 16 should be repaid by 
the refugee. I feel that this whole question should be given careful 
consideration in order that a fair balance be reached—a balance where 
the refugee would repay a reasonable but not staggering amount on 
his transportation. The cochairman of our committee disagrees with 
me. She feels that the new immigrant should be asked to repay the 
entire cost of his transportation and, if he is given a long enough 
period, say the 5 years that it takes him to become a citizen, that this 
could be done without undue hardship. We have no trouble at all in 
collecting the inland transportation which we have forwarded to our 
people in the form of loans plus a reasonable amount for resettlement 
of people after their arrival, which also has been given in the form 
of aloan. So far we have had 100 percent repayments. 

I would like to make one specific suggestion in processing. At 
some point along the way, probably at the point of embarkation 
quarters and on shipboard, a determined effort should be made to give 
the refugees a working knowledge of basic English. This was offered 
but not required before, and our greatest difficulty, both in placing 
our people jobwise and in integrating them into the life of the com- 
munity, was when there was a total absence of English. 

Finally, I would like to tell you in particular about a few of our 
people, as [’m sure it will make vivid for you why I know they will 
make good citizens. One of the first families who came to us was a 
Latvian widow with two sons 6 and 8 and a mother 82. They had 
been flown over because of the age of the grandmother and the fact 
that one of the boys had just recovered from pneumonia. They were 
48 hours out of DP camp when they arrived—and the impact of 
Chicago, a new language, and unknown job and future must have been 
terrific. Mrs. Z met me with a quiet friendly dignity. I had signed 
the assurance with my initials, and she had presumed I would be Mrs. 
Abeles. We had breakfast in the station. As I ordered, I asked Mrs. 
Z how her mother would like the eggs cooked. She replied in Latvian: 
“Eggs, they are heaven. How can one ask how to cook them?” Pres- 
ently one of the boys who had secured pencil and paper from his 
mother was busy drawing. Soon he held up the finished product. It 
was a very recognizable picture of Hopalong Cassidy, complete with 
two guns. The point of. my story is that this same youngster was 
given a scholarship at the Art Institute last year. His mother is work- 
ing in my husband’s office and has had several raises and earned the 
respect and friendship of all who work with her. She helped organize 
a Sunday school in her neighborhood for Latvian children and sings 
in a choir which gave a concert at Hull House. 

There is a White Russian family of six—mother and father and two 
married sons. Mr. and Mrs. P fled from Russia in 1918 and found 
temporary asylum in Turkey. From there they resettled in Yugo- 
slavia where their sons were born and Mr. P taught engineering at 
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the University of Belgrade. They left Yugoslavia in flight from the 
Communists, leaving everything and ended in a DP camp. When 
they had been here 8 months, with the help of an American family, 
they bought a house in Evanston. Father and oldest son, who are 
graduate engineers, have good jobs, and the youngest son worked in 
a Diesel-engine plant and studies engineering at the University of 
Illinois at night. The young wives work in a Skokie candy facto 

Two months ago Nicky, the - young son and 23, was drafted. While 

his mother and wife are sad that he is aw ay, the whole family as 
a fine attitude and feels that as they are enjoying the opportunities 
of the United States they must also assume their responsibilities as 
future citizens. They have first papers, of course. Mrs. P. often 
comes to services in our church, and sat next to me at a guild luncheon 
yesterday. 

Mr. M, his wife, and small son Peter have made good adjustments 
and have had an interesting job bck omg Mr. M., who used to 
teach English in Hungary, now teaches Hungarian in the Berlitz 
School of Languages here. Mrs. M. works in the local bank and loves 
it, and Peter is as fluent in American idiom as your son and mine. 

The second family of M is a young White Russian couple. Soon 
after their arrival, Mrs. M bore a son. When she was ready to leave 
the hospital, the baby had a digestive upset and was kept for a few 
more days. The M’s, who did not speak English, didn’t understand 
why the hospital kept the baby but thought it was a strange American 
custom. When Mr. M’s employer discovered the situation on inquiring 
about the baby, he phoned the hospital to hear that the baby was fine 
and the hospital was desperately trying to find the M.’s to give them 
their son. When Mrs. M was told that her son was an Americ: an, just 
because he was born here, she was so happy she burst into tears. 

I’ve saved the best until the last. Our own Mike is formerly of 
the Ukraine. Mike is 25, speaks five languages. Three years ago he 
spoke no English and this year he was aw “arded a graduate fellowship 
in math by Northwestern University. Mike is an important part of 
our family. He and our son John, 18, are as brothers, and each has 
gained much from association with the other. Mike has a great sensi- 
tivity to the needs of others and an innate sense of rightness and fair 
play. Best of all, he has a never-failing but gentle sense of humor. 
He has acted as interpreter for most of our newcomers—not only 
languagewise but in helping each of us to understand the point of view 
of the other. He takes an active part in the young adult group of our 
church and is known and liked throughout the community. 

I hope these remarks will make vivid for you why I feel we need 
emergency legislation to resettle our fair share of refugee peoples and 
why I feel that we need them in our economy and culture. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

The hearing will now be recessed until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p.m. of the same day.) 





HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1952 


TWELFTH SESSION 
Cuicago, IL. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 237, Federal Build- 
ing, 219 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill., Hon. Philip B. Perlman 
(Chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Msgr. ce O’Grady, Rev. Thaddeus Gullixson, Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Pickett, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarmman. The Commission will be in order. 

Rev. Alpar Forro will be our first witness this afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ALPAR FORRO, 0. F. M., ST. EMERIC’S 
CHURCH, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Reverend Forro. I am Rev. Alpar Forro, pastor of St. Emeric’s 
Church, 1017 North Seventeenth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

I have a statement I would like to read. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Reverend Forro. Ex-displaced persons: It is my opinion that those 
displaced persons with whom I have dealt have made an excellent effort 
to adapt themselves to the American way of life. Generally speak- 
ing, they have proved to be industrious and anxious to support them- 
selves. The language barrier has forced most of them into unskilled 
labor. 

The American people are, with few exceptions, kind and sympa- 
thetic toward these immigrants. Immigrant children are usually 
well liked in the schools for their friendliness and eagerness to 
learn. 

In my estimation, the situation of the older ex-DP provides the 
greatest problem. In many cases they must engage in work which 
is incompatible with their strength and health. This is due to the 
fact that breadwinners in large families do not earn enough to care 
for the older members. 

Another observation is in order concerning the necessity for men 
and women who have done professional and white-collar work all 
their lives to take up manual labor for which they have neither the 
experience, inclination, and, eften, the physical fitness. EEx-DP’s 
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of this type usually speak several foreign tongues and are, there- 
fore, more readily disposed to master the English language, given 
the proper opportunity. The ordinary courses in English offered to 
immigrants, however, are too elementary and too slow for them. 
With a good grasp of English, they might secure positions more suited 
to their training and capabilities. 

These ex-DP’s have a first-hand knowledge of communism. It is 
to the interest of the American people to learn of the experiences 
which were had by people who actually are the victims of Red domina- 
tion. This is particularly true of their own nationality groups. Com- 
munist agencies in the United States and Canada are doing their ut- 
most to discredit the ex-DP and place a wedge between him and the 
American citizen precisely for the purpose of counteracting anticom- 
munistic sentiment. 

Displaced persons in Europe: In some foreign countries where dis- 
placed persons seek refuge, working permits are denied them. In 
other countries—e. g., France and Germany, where they are permitted 
to work—the unions are under Marxist domination and are trying to 
increase hostility toward DP’s. In many factories it becomes impos- 
sible for the DP to remain on the job, because they claim to be anti- 
communistic and antisocialistic. * 

It is hard for them at this time to go to Australia or South Amer- 
ica because the rate of unemployment is already high and the plight 
of previous DP’s in those places is an unhappy one. 

America is the only alternative for these peoples. If those who 
have already settled here have, for the most part, proved worthy of a 
haven in our country, then we should do everything possible to afford 
the same opportunity to those who still look to us for help. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Father. 

Is Mr. Horatio Tocco here? 


STATEMENT OF HORATIO TOCCO, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION AND THE CIVIC LEAGUE 
OF ITALIAN AMERICANS 


Mr. Tocco. I am Horatio Tocco, 77 West Washington Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. I have been a practicing attorney for upward of 30 years. 
I appear in behalf of the American Committee on Italian Migration 
and the Civic League of Italian Americans, which is an organization 
that embraces various organizations of Italian groups here totaling 
close to 15,000 members. 

I have a statement I would, with your permission, read. 

The Cuamman. You may do so. 

Mr. Tocco. I justify my appearance before this distinguished Com- 
mission by no pretensions other than a modest practice of 20 years 
before the Immigration and Naturalization Department. 

At the outset I should like to remark that, in my opinion, the Com- 
mission need expend no energy in an effort to improve the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws. As a result of my direct experience 
with the Immigration Department, I can earnestly say that no other 
Government service is better endowed with men of impeccable quali- 
fication and patriotic purpose. 
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Rather, I should like to direct my remarks to what I regard as the 
outstanding deficiencies of the immigration laws—deficiencies that 
have persisted through the years, even to survive the thoroughgoing 
and commendable revision termed the McCarran Act. 

Before the act became law, the Honorable Senator Douglas, forti- 
fied by exhaustive research in this field, addressed the Senate on the 
subject Major Defects in the McCarran Immigration Bill. I cannot 
conceive how it would be possible for anyone ‘to challer nge the merit 
of his observations. I choose rather to believe that Congress was im- 
pressed with so much of the act, considering its magnitude and scope, 
that it was not of the proper temperament to receive constructive 
criticism. 

I find most objectionable the provisions dealing with the quota 
system and am certain that incalculable harm will result if a remedy 
is not quickly found. The numerical limitations based upon national 
origin and the refusal to allocate unused quota to nations sorely in 
need of such relief are an inheritance from the past and were in their 
inception predicated upon and tainted with a vicious and arrogant 
bias. 

Tam a proponent of reasonable restrictions on the sum of immigrants 
to be granted admission, but I am certain that the enlightening Amer- 
ican mind repudiates as discriminatory and absurd laws which offer 
liberal quotas to north European countries which neither require nor 
avail themselves of such quotas and simultaneously allot quotas meager 
to the point of insult to south European countries. The countries 
which need economic relief are the countries we are most apprehensive 
of retaining as allies in our struggle against undemocratic ideologies. 
We recognize this problem by offering them pecuniary aid that is not 
designed to be more than tissue-thin, but we feel that the patronizing 
gesture will accomplish our ends. This approach, while wholesome 
toa limited extent, is of microscopic benefit unless a constructive immi- 
gration policy is inaugurated. It is the immigrant who provides the 
only direct and personal touch with the people of his native country. 
Every immigrant in America has scores of friends and relatives abroad 
to whom he communicates his affection for America. For example, it 
was such a phenomenon that accounted for the influence of American 
opinion in Italy during recent Italian elections. Democracy has been 
in such precarious balance in Italy that I am convinced that the affec- 
tion of Italians for America through direct personal contact has been 
the decisive factor. 

I speak of Italy because I move in an environment of Italian-Amer- 
icans and therefore am kept abreast of Italian problems. 

In Italy we witness the phenomenon of 48,000,000 persons endeavor- 
ing to sustain themselves upon a strip of soil worthless except for its 
esthetic features. In consequence, Italy’s economic worth is the sum 
of its people’s talents in the esthetic spheres. These are obviously 
inadequate, and it is apparent that the only peaceable method of 
relieving the pressures of overpopulation is through emigration. 

America is sorely in need of skilled workers such as tailors, cobblers, 
masons, plasterers, and others, ad infinitum. America needs all the 
allies it can muster in Europe. 

America’s immigration policy is obsolete and unworkable. 

I submit that this Commission should recommend substantial 
enlargement of the Italian quota as well as to other low-quota countries. 
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Commissioner O’Gravy. What are your views regarding the national 
origins theory ¢ 

Mr. Tocco. I have this suggestion to offer, Monsignor O'Grady, 
with reference to national origins: If it were at all possible to base 
the formula not on 1920, but bring it up to, say, 1950. 

The Carman. Thank you, sir. 

Is Reverend Bosier here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. RAYMOND BOSLER, REPRESENTING THE 
INDIANAPOLIS COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL, INDIANAPO- 
LIS, IND. 


Reverend Boster. I am Rev. Raymond Bosler, 4615 Sunset Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind. I am editor of the Indiana Catholic and Record. 
I am appearing here on behalf of the Indianapolis Community Rela- 
tions Council, 520 K. of P. Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

This situation, gentlemen, rather ‘reminds me of a certain type of 
preacher that rambles on in prayer for half an hour or so putting 
God right about what is wrong with the world. There is little that 
I can tell you that you don’t know better than I. I merely want to 
say that my presence here is an indication of something. I have no 
personal ax to grind nor has the Indianapolis Community Relations 
Council any ax to grind. I came 200 miles here this morning on a 
day when I should be at the home. This is the deadline today for 
my newspaper. ‘That is an indication that I am interested personally. 

T have been requested to appear by this organization I represent, 
which was founded in 1945 for the purpose, primarily, of eliminating 
entirely religious, racial, cultural prejudices in our city and county. 
We are intensely interested in bettering our laws regarding immigra- 
tion. 

Now, the very fact that I represent this council, I think, is also 
very significant. In the days when I was a very young boy, the Ku 
Klux Klan was rampant in Indianapolis. Pretty much the heart of 
it in the country. At that time it would have been pretty hard for 
a Catholic priest to represent the city. But things have changed. 
The fact that they have asked me to come here is, I think, most sig- 
nificant. It shows that things have changed in this country and there 
I think lies the most objectionable feature to our new legislation, if 
you can call it that: it fails to take into consideration the changes 
that have taken place in this country in the last 30 years and tre- 
mendous changes have taken place. 

I cannot come to you as an authority on the subject. I don’t claim 
to be an expert. We don’t claim in Indianapolis to be experts. But 
we feel something should be done; that the legislation will become 
our law and it is a disgrace. 

I think, personally, it is an infamous law. It is a disgrace to us as 
people. 

In answer to a question previously brought up by a member of the 
Commission here, it seems to me that the primary basis must be need, 
the need of the people outside of this country to find a place to live 
because human beings have got a right to live, not only Americans 
but all human beings. 
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We can’t let everybody in here. We can’t possibly do that. We 
must have some sort of quota. We have got to have some elimination, 
but why can’t that be determined by a certain number each year? 
Whatever that number should be I don’t know, but why can’t it be 
determined that way and, other than that, not by national origins— 
which is a slap in the face to Asiatics, a slap in the face to the people 
of southern Europe and of eastern Europe—but rather by need. 

That is practically the plan we have been following in our DP 
prograin; it is need. It seems to me that is what we are going to 
have to do primarily. 

I have mentioned things not covered in the prepared statement I 


wish to submit, but that represents the thinking of the Indianapolis 
Community Relations Council. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
will be inserted in the record. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Rev. Raymond 
T. Bosler in behalf of the Indianapolis Community Relations Coun- 


cil :) 


Your prepared statement 


OcTOBER 8, 1952. 

This statement is submitted on behalf of the Indianapolis Community Relations 
Council (hereinafter referred to as the council) Indianapolis, Ind. This organi- 
zation was established in 1945 to promote the process of true democracy by aiding 
in the elimination of intolerance, racial, religious, and cultural prejudice, and 
discrimination in all of its forms in the city of Indianapolis and Marion County, 
Ind.; and to continue to maintain and foster within the communities which 
constitute the city of Indianapolis, Marion County, Ind., the high principles 
embodied in the Bill of Rights and the Constitution of the United States. It is 
to be further understood that this council was founded upon a nonsectarian basis 
working toward the betterment of the general welfare of all 
people irrespective of their religious, racial, social 
grounds. 

The council would like to compliment the President’s Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization on the decision to hold hearings in various parts 
of the country. These hearings will help you secure the wishes and the will 
of the people throughout our great Nation. During the hearings and con- 
gressional debates on the McCarran-Walter bill, citizen groups and private 
agencies expressed criticism of individual sections of the present law and the 
McCarran-Walter measure which will become effective on December 24 of this 
year, as the immigration and naturalization law of 1952. 
Congress failed to consider these criticisms, that citizens, groups, and private 
agencies must again today point to the many inadequacies of our present 
immigration system. 

The council has no special private cause to plead * * * no special selfish 
interest in the improvement and liberalization of our immigration laws, except 
that of Americans primarily concerned with the establishment of new laws and - 
the safeguarding of basic laws to ensure democratic principles. 

Immigration laws should express a society’s basic human values. They 
should deal with our relationship with all people. These laws affirm and estab- 
lish the extent of our acceptance or rejection of the essential quality of all human 
beings. As an organization dedicated to the task of ridding society of all forms 
of prejudice and intolerance, we believe that immigration laws classify our 
prejudice or our freedom from prejudice. 

It is our opinion that the immigration laws have been regarded and admin- 
istered with a design to exclude those who seek admission, a kind of device which 
ulows only those to enter who are fortunate enough to emerge from the maze 
of obstacles. It is unfortunate that throughout our immigration law, we find 
thinly disguised hostility, which is codified and made more pronounced in the 
immigration and naturalization law of 1952. 

We believe strongly our obligation to protect ourselves against those indi- 
viduals who seek to enter the United States to perform criminal acts or in order 
to subvert our democratic system of government. We realize that we cannot 
have unlimited immigration into the United States and that, therefore, the prin- 
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ciples of selection must be established to choose the limited number of the many 
who seek entry; however, we should not establish such principles of selection 
on the basis of hostility and racial discrimination. This would be harmful to 
a strong and secure democracy. 

Immigrants on entry should be made to feel welcome, rather than suspected 
Ii is our belief that the primary responsibility before the Congress of the United 
States is the recognition that the immigration bill, as recently enacted, needs 
much revision and amendment. It has been demonstrated clearly since the end 
of the war, that our present quota system is inadequate. We were therefore 
compelled to resort to emergency legislation in order to admit displaced persons 
Allowing such a quota system to remain unehanged leaves only the alternative 
of similar emergency legislation in order to admit any substantial portion of the 
refugees from totalitarianism or the victims of overcrowding in Europe. This 
seems analogous to the taking of pills for the cure of cancer. A real diagnosis 
of the immigration law codification should dispel the need for emergency legis- 
lation. If we eliminate the national-origins-quota system from our basic immi- 
gration law, we would be able to cope with the emergency situations which the 
Celler and Henderson bills of the last Congress tried to meet through pieceme:| 
legislation. 

The national-origins-quota system was adopted in 1924 and has been used ever 
since. It was adopted in a period of unemployment, when .the Ku Klux Klan 
was a powerful and influential force in American life, when a post World War | 
wave of isolationism and xenophobia was sweeping the United States and seems 
tv us to have been a deliberate legislative maneuver. 

In the year 1952, it seems to us there is little need for pointing out that a 
national origin system based on bigotry and ignorance is not only unfashion 
able, but is un-American and can serve this Nation a terrible blow in our strugzie 
to overcome the sinister Communist aggressions and charges. 

We believe that the concept of deportation, except for fraud or illegal entry, 
as employed in present immigration statutes should be abolished. We do not 
believe in the concept of indiscriminate deportation of any person admitted into 
our great land for permanent residence. We believe that the distinction between 
native-born and naturalized citizens in our immigration laws should be elimi- 
nated as contrary to the spirit of democracy and the Constitution of our land 
People admitted for permanent residence should be punished like any other 
American citizens. To deport them indiscriminately is inhuman and un- 
American. It punishes their innocent families. We believe that there must 
be a period of limitation after entry following which an alien will not be 
deportable. 

We believe that our immigration laws must always provide for adequate 
judicial review of administrative decisions. Bearing in mind that safeguards to 
protect the national security must be maintained, we caution against the use 
of measures which violate the American concept of justice as do many of the 
provisions of our existing immigration codes. 

Other specific objections against the present McCarran law may be cited as 
follows: 

(1) The continuance of waste of half of the allowable quota numbers each 
year. 

(2) Discrimination— 

(a) Against orientals. 

(b) Against would-be immigrants from Jamaica, Trinidad, and colonies of 
the West Indies, most of whom are Negroes. 

(3) The present law perpetuates 1920 as the base year for computing quotas 
rather than using the year 1950, It seems to us that the 1952 Immigration Act 
fails to recognize the present composition of our population and ignores the 
many changes in the last 30 years. 

(4) The MeCarran Act eliminates the statute of limitations in many deporta- 
tion cases. It also creates numerous grounds for deportation not easily subject 
to judicial review. 

(5) The act eliminates from quota-exempt immigrants such groups as profes- 
sors. It contains restrictive provisions which pose new and difficult literacy re 
quirements for victims of racial and religious persecution and for the near rela- 
tives of citizens of legally admitted aliens, 

In conclusion, may we point out the significant opportunity of this Commission 
to recommend the shaping of immigration and naturalization laws, so that they 
conform better to American ideals and experience, requiring equal treatment of 
all persons and the fullest guaranty of basic civil liberties. We believe that 
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our immigration and naturalization laws must be clear of all taint of racial, 
religious, and ethnie discrimination. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Rev. RAYMOND T. BosSLER 
(For the Indianapolis Community Relations Council). 


The Cuatrrman. Is Mr. Nicholas Pesch here ? 


STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS PESCH, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
AID SOCIETIES 


Mr. Pescu. I am Nicholas Pesch, 3500 West North Avenue, Chicago, 
ll]. I am representing the American Aid Societies of which I am 
president. 

I have a statement I would like to read as president of that or- 
ganization. 

The Cairman. You may do so. 

Mr. Pescu. The last war left us with conditions in the world per- 
haps never experienced before in history. Whole countries were 
shaken out of their economic foundation. People were scattered all 
over the world and could not find a place for work or rest, and 
finally had to be cared for by an international organization. Slowly 
it was recognized by all concerned that this feeding and caring for 
these destitutes was not a permanent solution. 

It developed that permanent living and working places had to be 
found for a good many people, unless we wanted to risk a graver 
situation to develop, such as diseases, or even political or economical 
upheavals. 

So the work was started by UNRRA and later continued by the 
DP Commission. This proved to be a good start and a step in the 
right direction: It has been reported that about 500,000 people have 
been resettled by these agencies, and we, the American Aid Societies 
believe, commendable as that may be, we the people of the United 
States of America could afford to do more in that direction. We 
believe that now is not the time to look for somebody to blame for 
the terrible conditions that exist at present in the world, but rather 
should we examine the conditions and try to eliminate some of the 
worst features of it. 

We, the people of the United States should try to do our fair share 
of this unavoidable task, in order to induce fair-minded people of 
other countries to do their share also. 

May we remind the Commission of the situation as it exists in 
Germany, where even at present many thousands of refugees cross 
the border into Germany every month—also into other countries. 
Germany as well as these other countries have to do everything in 
their power to feed and house these people, which is no small matter. 

Therefore, we of the American Aid Societies wish to suggest to 
the Commission, and through the Commission to the President of 
the United States, and to Congress, that a new emergency legisla- 
tion should be enacted at once, and that such emergency legislation 
should allow several hundred thousand people to enter our country, 
and that all people in Europe, who are not behind the iron curtain, 


should have a fair share in this immigration program, according to 
their need. 
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We not only believe that our country will gain materially by this 
move, but also will strengthen the belief of the suppressed people 
in Europe in unselfish devotion to morals and ethics amongst people 
and nations in the world. 

The American Aid Societies accepted the task to care for ethnic 
Germans, but believes that all national and religious groups should 
get equal consideration. 

The Cuairman. What are the American Aid Societies? 

Mr. Pescu. The American Aid Societies was organized in March 
1945, after the war was nearly ended, and we found out what was 
going on in Europe. We made our task that of trying to help ethnic 
German people because the American Aid Societies is mostly Germans. 

The CHarrman. How many are in the organization ? 

Mr. Pescu. We have eight chapters in the United States and the 
membership could be around 20 to 25,000. 

The CuarrMan. Scattered all over the country? 

Mr. Pescu. Yes, and we have sent packages of-food and clothing 
and we assisted all we could in bringing people over here where pos- 
sible in the DP Act. We brought in, I would say, about 8 to 10,000 
people. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Mr. Pesch, have the American Aid Societies taken 
any position or given any thought to the long-range immigration law 
as ‘distinguished - to the emergency law you have spoken of? 

Mr. Pescu. No: : we have not. We think if we would start to remake 
the present law it would take too long a time to be of any aid to those 
people who most need it right now. 

We are not altogether satisfied with the present immigration law, 
but we did not come here with the idea to point out the wrongs and 
difficulties with that law. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Mr. Pesch, will you tell the Commission a little bit 
more about what you mean by your statement that you are represent- 
ing the ethnic Germans, what groups that represents in Europe? 

Mr. Pescu. That is groups born outside of the German borders and 
either were driven out, or more or less forced out of their former 
homes. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Does that group consist of persons born outside 
Germany who would be charged to quotas other than that of 
Germany ¢ 

Mr. Pescu. Yes. The German people have a legal government 
which can care for their people better than we could; but these people 
driven out of southern Europe and eastern Europe have nobody to 
fight for them and we thought they need a little help. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Pesch. 

Is Dr. Archie A. Skemp here? 


STATEMENT OF ARCHIE A. SKEMP, M. D., LA CROSSE, WIS. 


Dr. Skemp. I am Dr. Archie A. Skemp, of La Crosse, Wis. I do 
not represent any organization. 

The CuamMan, We will be glad to hear you. 

Dr. Skemp. Mr. Chairman, right reverend monsignor, reverend 
fathers, and gentlemen of this committee: I was greatly surprised 
when I had this invitation to appear before you because I have, as far 
as this subject is concerned, probably a relatively poor foundation in 
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much of the technical knowledge and a lot of the great issues that are 
involved. But I appreciate the opportunity of coming here and hope 
that a few ideas that I may present may be of some value in the 
elucidation of this problem. 

When I got up at about 5:30 this morning I felt really that it was 
one of the great days of my life, because I realized in coming down 
here I would have a terrific change in my routine and have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting and talking to people who are interested in one of 
the major problems of our time, and also maybe in giving the per- 
spective and idea of a general surgeon I could give you something a 
little bit different than the rank and file will give you. 

Before I came down I went to the hospital in which I work, and 
went to Mass and meditated a little bit, and after I was there about 
10 minutes someone tapped me on the shoulder and said “please come 
up on the second floor as quickly as possible because I think my father 
is dying.” I felt then like an immigrant, and I had to go to the sec- 
ond floor and watch Joe die. Joe, too, was an immigrant. He was 
going to the Great Beyond which is generally known as the Real 
Kingdom. 

The train left promptly at 9 o'clock and it was really a marvelous 
thing to be in this beautiful empire and have the opportunity of going 
down the east bank of the Mississippi and see nature in all its gran- 
‘deur. The hillside was beautiful and the water calm and placid, and 
it seemed to be a fine opportunity for meditation and orientation for 
the problem that is mine tomorrow. 

I had just settled down when the brakeman came up and recognized 
me and talked to me; hadn’t gone far when we saw a cabin in the hills. 
He said, “That is mine.” I said, “That is wonderful.” He said, “I 
have 5 acres there and I find it makes me feel like a millionaire.” That 
was the only cabin in 20 or 30 miles. I couldn’t help but feel that if all 
land utilized in that side of the river was utilized as this brakeman was 
doing, it would probably furnish food and shelter for hundreds of 
people. 

As the train went further south we came in from the Mississippi 
bottom and saw thousands of acres of land lying idle; land of astound- 
ing fertility. There and now a fishing shack or some cabin, but 
nothing was being done with the soil. Again the thought came to me, 
if we could only utilize all the land lying idle here it would take care 
of thousands of those people in Europe and Asia who are not really 
getting enough to eat. 

I walked to the left side of the train and took a peek at the hills as 
we passed them, and on these hills saw thousands and thousands of 
logs rotting and no one attending to them, and you can’t help but feel 
that if we could cut them for firewood that we could keep thousands 
of peor warm. 

t was about time then to gather a few thoughts on this little paper, 
which I did, and drew up a few notes, and before long a little Italian 
came up to me. He said, “long time no see.” I looked at him in 
astonishment and wondered if I had forgotten somebody I had seen. 
He said his name was Pentalli. I said, “Was I supposed to know you?” 
He said, “I meant now long time no see this country.” Then he said, 
“T am just coming back to Seattle, and on my last furlough before 
going to the Orient as aviator.” Then I remembered Archbishop 
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Kirk’s paragraph concerning the injustices being done and how some 

people like the Italians have received very meager and probably very 

uncharitable attention in this immigration program, and the train was 

on time, and I got here just a few minutes ago, and I have just about 
caught my bres ith. 

The preparation I made is a map of the Southwest and the terri- 
tories of the Southwest: Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, California, 
Kansas, Utah, et cetera. For instance, Texas with all of its square 
miles and compar able to the area of Ger many, represented here in 
square kilometers; New Mexico, with 121,000 square miles, is compa- 

rable to the British Isles and half of Austri ia; but the astonishing thing 
about this deal is that in every instance the population i is only a frac- 
tion of the population of the countries of comparable size in Europe. 
For instance, the British Isles—England, Scotland, and Ireland—with 
an area of 89,000 square miles has a population of approximately 
45,000,000; Wyoming, with 97,000 square miles, has 290,000 people. 

Of course, we are all aware of this thing, but very little is done 
about it. The striking thing about it is a lot could be done about it 
and the whole question here in my mind is the question of trying to 
bring to this territory water, and this is what we are wasting in an 
ungodly fashion. 

Surrounding this territory I have drawn lines that are geographi- 

cally schematic and probably inaccurate, but they give the over-all 
idea. On one side I have the Mississippi River and on the other side 
I have the Colorado River, and below have the Rio Grande, and across 
the top I have the Missouri River. Now, these streams carry millions 
and millions of gallons of water and millions and millions of tons of 
topsoil that we dump into the ocean. And our technical knowledge 
of today is advanced to a point where this water could be saved and 
this topsoil could be saved and we could flow into Wyoming and Colo- 
rado and New Mexico and Arizona and Texas and Oklahoma millions 
of gallons of water that would take care of hundreds of millions of 
people. There is just no question about that. That could be all proved. 

One of the most dramatic things I have read for a long time is the 
story of Holland and their anxiety to get enough to eat and their 

agricultural problems, and they have found it necessary to pump out 
the ocean water so that they may reclaim the bed of the ocean and it 
is a great honor in Holland to get the bed of the ocean to work for it 
and to create the food for the Hollanders. 

In order to do that, people have to pass an examination in order to 
get some of this land. They have to show that they are adept in agri- 
cultural science and know about soil chemistry and they are looked 
upon as specialists and technical people, and it is an honor to get some 
of the bottom of the sea 

Half of the 10,000,000 people live below the level of the sea. In a 
temporary fashion, instead of pumping water out of the ocean, we are 
pumping our topsoil and our water into the ocean and it certainly 
wouldn’t be a far stretch of the imagination if we can take gas and 
oil from Louisiana and Texas and pump it into New York, we prob- 
ably could take pumps into the Missouri River, Mississippi River, 
Colorado River, and the Rio Grande, and all their tributaries, and 
pump that water into the desert where the soil has almost unlimited 
fertility and where really a bread basket could be created to take ‘care 
of literally millions and millions of people. 
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One of our big problems, too, is the problem of marketing. At the 
present time our economists are somewhat concerned about the postwar 
oe figuring that after the war the manufacturers, the great manu- 

facturing industries of our countries like General Motors, General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and all the others will go into a slump because 
there won’t be a market for this stuff and those of us who have lived 
over 50 years can visualize a rehash of the late twenties and thirties 
when the labor market was flooded and people had nothing to do 
because then the General Motors and Westinghouse, et cetera, were 
laying off people. 

If we had a market in our Southwest we would certainly have prac- 
tically all the market we needed and many of our economic problems 
would be solved because we would have at our own front door a num- 
ber of consumers who could readily take up a lot of the slack that would 
occur in case of a letdown from lack of war orders and so forth. 

We have also in all the rest of the United States, except probably a 
few of the States in the East, the small States like Rhode Island and 
so forth, comparable situations. In the State of Wisconsin we have a 
inileage comparable to that of England and a population probably 
about 10 percent of that of England, and many of those countries when 
they are really put to the real test of blockade of war and so on can 
get practically enough out of their own soil to keep on living. 

I think the average human being has failed now to recognize the 
progress that has been made in agr iculture. A few months ago, writ- 
ing in the Farm Journal, Gruenfield said that the human being can in a 
few years time do as much as nature can do in, oh, 10,000 years, and he 
enlarged on that thought by telling how by proper farming, by the 
planting of legumes, and by practicing sound scientific agricultural 
pr inciples that we know of at the present time, that this soil of ours can 
be brought back into a paradise, and 1 acre now lying idle can produce 
enough t to take care of many people. 

About 2 years ago a farmer had his picture in a farm journal and he 
was the winner of the Northern Peninsula Potato Growing Tourna- 
ment, and in 1 acre of his he produced something like 850 bushels of 
potatoes. I made a rapid computation of the acreage of that county 
and figured that on that basis it could almost grow enough potatoes to 
take care of the entire United States of America. 

One more mistake we see is tons and carloads of food that we haven’t 
got a market for, potatoes and apples and what nots that we cannot 
vet to other consumers because of our serious mistakes like in popula- 

tion distribution. Our other sources of life as yet have not been 
tapped. When we consider the Mississippi River that could probably 
furnish enough nitrogen to take care of the nitrogenous asi of the 


Northwest if we could clean out the sludge and take care of those fish 
in there; when we take care of our destruction of sewage in our canals 
and so on, those things could be kept clean and take care of our fish 
and care for the soil so its eae could take care of these people. 


I think in considering this problem we want to defend a few prin- 
ciples such as the fact that you can’t overproduce. It is inconceivable 
that production can get to a point where it will be a danger to a 
country. I don’t think either it is possible to overpopulate. It is 
a fascinating thing to walk into a valley where probably a potato or 
cabbage plant hasn’t been for generations and plant a potato or plant 
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a cabbage plant and find out that within a few months or few weeks 
all the destructive bugs will be on those plants in order to keep what 
you might call the battle of nature, because nature will take care of 
that. There won't be too many potatoes or cabbages or too many 
people. There won’t be too many of anything. That is all in God’s 
scheme of things. There is always something coming up to level 
things off and preserve these things. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How many displaced persons farm families 
have you helped resettle ? 

Dr. Skemp. I haven’t kept a record of the families, but I think about 
200 people have passed through the State with us or passed through 
our little program. 

Commissioner Pickerr. Have you had any pronlan of undesirable 
people from the national welfare point of view ? 

Dr. Skemp. No, sir. Every man that I have had was a gentleman, 
some were sick and some were feeble and some wanted to live in big 
cities; they all had the same weaknesses I have, you know, human 
weakness, and the problem of physical weakness and suspicion. That 
was one of the big things. They thought behind everything you tried 
to do was an ulterior motive. They couldn't conceive of someone 
doing something for them who w asn’t trying to get something out 
of it for himself. It just seemed it was impossible. 

I honestly felt the people I had were just as good as myself or like 
the people in the community. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Charles V. Falkenberg. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES V. FALKENBERG, REPRESENTING THE 
COOK COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPART- 
MENT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. Fatxenserc. I am Charles V. Falkenberg, 2745 Logan Boule- 
vard, Chicago. 

I am here at the suggestion of the commander of the Cook County 
Council of the American Legion, department of Illinois, in Chicago. 
1]l., to speak in behalf of a resolution which the Cook County Council 
adopted at its meeting on Wednesday of last week. 

I will read the resolution, if I may. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

(There follows the resolution read by Mr. Charles V. Falkenberg 
on behalf of the Cook County Council of the American Legion, de 
partment of Illinois:) 

“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the ranks of the unemployed, and in particular in the larger metro- 
politan areas, according to statistical employment figures, are steadily grow- 
ing; and 

“Whereas men and women serving in the Armed Forces of the Nation must 
be protected job-wise upon their return to civilian life; and 

“Whereas hundreds of American families are reported as having been or 
about to be evicted from their living quarters to make room for peoples, gen- 
erally displaced persons of Europe and Asia imported into this country; and 

“Whereas the American Legion and all its affiliated groups must, if they are 
to justify their existence protect the American standard of living; and 

“Whereas the sympathy of all goes out to those unfortunate peoples of other 
lands, but we of America must remember that charity begins at home, and until 
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such time as our own unemployment and housing problems are solved for the 
American people, which means and includes jobs and adequate housing for 
yl’s now in service, upon their discharge therefrom, we must postpone the 
entrance into this country, particularly into our metropolitan areas, of several 
million more displaced persons who, it is reported, are soon to be permitted en- 
trance into the United States, and in the end that the number of our own unem- 
ployed may be kept to a minimum and that no American citizen may be evicted 
from his home, be it tenement, residence, or apartment: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the American Legion through its national commander petition 
the President of the United States of America and the Congress to defer the 
contemplated importation of another 3 million displaced persons until such 
time as the unemployment within this country be decreased to a minimum and 
adeyuate housing facilities become available to all American-born men, women, 
and all naturalized citizens.” 


Unanimously ‘adopted by the first division, department of Illinois, in regular 
meeting assembled in Chicago, Ill., October 1, 1952. 

IRVING BREAKSTONE, Commander. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What is the source for the figure of sev- 
eral million you read in the resolution ¢ 

Mr. Farxenperc. Very frankly I cannot give you the exact figures, 
but those are the figures which were given to those who attended the 
national convention of the American Legion in New York. 

I don’t know where they got them, whether they are authoritative 
or whether they are results of talks made by the federation or others 
at the convention, or whether they are the result of some bills or some- 
thing that some Congressmen or Senators are about to introduce. 
I don’t know. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you tell how the resolution you 
read was arrived at? 

Mr. FatkenperG. May I say this: this resolution originated in 
Logan Square Post. A brief study was made by a committee. They 
then presented their results to the post, which has about 400 mem- 
bers. 

The post then refers it to the district which represents 51 posts. The 
51 posts refer it to their appropriate committee. There may be some 
type of a study. I wasn’t on the committee so I can’t tell you. They 
then report to the executive committee of the ninth district; the 
ninth district executive committee recommends or rejects. They 
recommended approval of it. 

[It then went to the delegates to the 51 posts who endorsed it. It 
then went down to Cook County where the same procedure was fol- 
lowed. The Cook County consists of 400 posts and it is a larger 
county organization than any department in the Legion excepting 
those of five States. If we passed it, as we did, it goes to the depart- 
ment executive committee at the Illinois department at Wilmington; it 
will then go to the national executive committee of the Legion who 
will then study it. 

They will then refer it to their standing committee. Their stand- 
ing committee will either amend it, qualify it, endorse it, elaborate on it, 
or recommend rejection or approval. When they have done that, the 
final job will be to present it to some legislator or to the President 
of the United States. 

When they get through it may turn out that instead of 3 million it 
might be 100,000 or 8 million. They will assemble all the figures 
which will be authoritative by the time it gets back to the White House 
or to the Congress. 


25356—52——45 
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_ Mr. Rosenrrevp. Mr, Falkenberg, may I suggest that the Logan 
Square Post might take a look—lI think there is a typographical error 
there—what they are probably referring to is the President’s pro- 
posal of 300,000, rather than 3 million. 

Mr. Fatxensere. It is probable. Somebody told me that somebody 
had suggested Senator McCarran had something like three, four or 
five thousand in addition to the President’s proposal. 

The CuatrmMan. No, it is Congressman Celler in the House who has 
a bill for 300,000. 

Mr. Fackenserc. It may be that. Our position is that we are not 
against anybody coming in whether he is brown, yellow or white or 
black, if by coming in he doesn’t prevent an American-born individual, 
particularly a member who honorably served his country in time of 
the country’s need, whether Spanish War veteran or World War I or 
II or a man over in Korea in a police action. We want to make sure 
they are taken care of first. When that is done we don’t care what is 
done to somebody else. 

Commissioner Picxetrr. Do you think that the actual condition of 
the labor market today was considered when your resolution was 
drafted ? 

Mr. Fartxenserc. I think you will find out if you will take the 
American Federation of Labor figures on unemployment and compare 
them with National Industrial Conference Board that you will find 
they vary as much as 7 million. If you will take the unemployment, 
one has a maximum number of 11 or 12, and others have an unemploy- 
ment of 16 or 17 million. I don’t profess to be an expert on this. | 
think the Legion and other veterans’ organizations think—and I be- 
lieve rightly—that nothing should be done to prevent a native-born 
man in having that home and having that job, before giving it to other 
people. 

I listened to the very interesting gentleman a few minutes ago. 
About 6 months ago a lady born in Poland but who was displaced into 
Germany was referred to my wife to do some housework. She had a 
husband and she had three children and she had a grandchild. The 
grandchild was 5, the children 8, 9, and 14. They lived over on Chi- 
cago Avenue at Ashland Avenue, six of them in a one-and-a-half room 
at $50 a month with one window, one door and five families using the 
toilet. I think that is a disgrace to bring anybody over here and put 
them into that kind of housing. They now live at 143 Ballina Street 
ina basement. AlIl the openings are covered with bricks or metals so 
the rats don’t get in. They have two beds for six people. The father 
and boy and wife sleep in one, and three girls in the other. I think it 
is inhuman to bring anybody as a displaced person into a country lik 
the United States and say we are giving you adequate housing. This 
isn’t the only one. There are a great many of them. We don’t want 
to go back to standing on a corner. Once our fellows and their clill- 
dren and families have been taken care of, we don’t care if you bring in 
140 or 150,000 or 15 million, provided you can get them in some place 
where they should be and not in all the metropolitan centers. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you favor a quota system based on 
national origins? 

Mr. Fa.xenserc. I don’t profess to have any knowledge nor ex- 
perience in that. I have listened to both sides of it. I have listened to 
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ran the Republicans lambast the Democrats and the Democrats lambast 
‘ror the Republicans. 
ro- If the Legion had a specific program I would be glad to give it to 
you. I don't know what it is, if they do have one. But I think they 
ody are in favor with the general principle embodied in this resolution. 
ror We don’t want anybody in if it is going to penalize the native-born 
or if it keeps him out of a job or housing. 
has Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Falkenberg, would you be in a position to 
advise this Commission whether in your judgment the farm commu- 
not nities of [llinois or of the nearby States suffer from the same kind of 
e or einployment and housing situations you mentioned ? 
ual, Mr. Farxensere. I don’t know authoritatively. I was told this in 
e of the number of years I have listened as an attorney for the Veterans 
I or Assistance of Cook County and a member of Cook County Public 
sure Welfare Advisory Board in the number of years I have listened. We 
it is need 1,200,000 new housing additions every year. We never produced 
more than around 800 to 900,000, so every year we fall behind two, 
n of three, or four hundred thousand in addition to those we need. That 
was is due to the fact there are fires or they are falling apart from old age 
or something. But my offhand impression, without trying to be an 
the authority on it, is that that problem is peculiar to the metropolitan 
pare areas and not to the small communities. 
find Mr. Rosenrietp. Then, is it possible—I am not asking you for 
ent, obviously you said you are not aware of this specific thing—is it pos- 
loy- sible that other areas in other places in this general region might have 
s. ] a different point of view in connection with their labor needs? 
F hho. Mr. Fa.Kxensere. I say not only possible, but very probable; and 
born I would say this, too, and I think the Legion organization would agree 
ther with me: if you could bring in your one hundred and fifty or two or 
three or four hundred thousand persons and keep them out of metro- 
ago. politan areas and put them on farms and rural areas and small com- 
into munities you wouldn’t find opposition. 
ad a Mr. Rosenrieip. Would the Legion find that desirable? 
The Mr. Fauxenserc. I would say yes. 
Chi- Mr. Rosenrievp. Is your point that immigration might be one 
“oom means of serving a national need that comes from too tight manpower, 
y the provided it is directed specifically to the areas with tight manpower ? 
[ put Mr. Faukenserc. And must stay there. Not 6 months and then 
treet come into metropolitan areas. 
Is so Mr. RosenrreLp. Now, how long do you think they ought to stay 
ather there? 
nk i Mr. Farxenperc. Just a wild guess, but I would say 10 years. I 
y lik don’t think it would solve the problem if you take a family a mother 
This and father and six children from any part of Europe you wanted and 
a put them into New Mexico for 3 years and then let them come to 
Chicago or Detroit and do that with 50,000 families or 75,000 families. 
ner in Mr. Rosenrietp, How would Detroit have met the terrific demands 
place upon it for labor in the last war if it didn’t tempt people out of the 
hills of Kentucky and so forth and so on? Where would they have 
a on come from ? 

Mr. Fauxenserc. It would have come from the same place but 
rv ex- would have dispersed or diversified the production. They should have 
ed to put it out in different spots like we have in Melrose Park. 

Commissioner Guiuixson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness 

how, under American liberties, one might be able to set a time limit 
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like 10 years during which people must stay out in the country away 
from the cities? 

Mr. Favkenserc. [ don’t think you can. I don’t think legally or 
constitutionally or morally you can; but I think if you make a deal 
with the immigrants such as “we will waive the immigration require- 
ments and permit you to come into the United States on the dalton 
that you will do thus and so,” then I think it is a binding contract and 
I think if you will take them where they don’t want to be and let them 
stay there a definite period, for 10 or 15 or 20 years. 

I have a naturalization and immigration case, and I have cases now 
trying to get people from Shanghai, ‘and can’t get them into the United 
States unless we get them into an in-between place. We are trying to 
arrange now to get them in South American countries, —- them 
specifically they have to stay from 10, 20, or maybe 30 years because 
of the number of persons trying to get in is so great. They will get 
visas to South America and ultimately come into the United States, 
They are glad to do it, if they can only get out of China. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Let me pursue that point, if I may. If I under- 
stand your point it is that if we can bring people to rural areas where 
they are necessary that you, and you think the Legion would regard 
that as in the best interests of the United States, providing that these 
people agree to stay there for 10 years or longer, and, of course, with 
an implicit assumption in all this that there is screening against 
subversives and so on. 

Let’s assume for argument’s sake that those agreements are made. 
[ want to pursue your point anyway. Let’s assume that is made and 
both abide by it; we will assume you pick any number of people you 
think may be necessary in the United States under this kind of ar- 

rangement; would you then choose them by national origins or would 
you choose them to meet the purposes that are necessary or would you 
choose them first-come first-served? How would you choose within 
this group the people you would bring to the United States? 

Mr. Favxenserc. I frankly have no idea, and have given it no 
thought; I don’t know whether it is right to take them because of 
Slavs or whether Teutonic. I yield to the superior people in 
Washington. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Would it be possible for you to file with the Com- 
mission the material from Logan Square Post which would give the 
background for this? 

Mr. Fatkenserc. I should be glad to ask for it. How long before 
you are going to make your report ? 

Mr. Rosenrrety. The report is due on January 1. 

Mr. FaLkenserc. Maybe I can develop something at the next meet 
ing of the Council and between now and December, which would 
answer some of the questions, and try to put the Legion on record in 
answer to some of the questions you gentlemen propounded. 

The Crarrman. We would very much like to have it. 

Mr. Farxenserc. It would be the first Wednesday in December i 

could get it. 

The CuarrmMan. That is rather late. 

Mr. FaLkenserc. We have a meeting on the fifth day of November. 
I don’t know whether I can get it or not, of course. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Dimitri Parry here? 
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STATEMENT OF DIMITRI PARRY, REPRESENTING THE ORDER OF 
AHEPA—AMERICAN HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVE AS- 
SOCIATION—OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Parry. My name is Dimitri Parry, 7200 Oglesby, Chicago. I 
am a repr esentative for the Order of Ahepa—American Hellenic Edu- 

cational Progressive Association. 

I havea prepared statement I will submit for the record and would 
like to make a few remarks. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Parry. As you know, the number of Greeks allowed to come 
to this country is 310. That is because at the time of the date that 
was chosen to establish the number of people who have come from 
Europe, we hardly had any Greeks in this country. As a result of it, 
the number of Greeks allowed to come to this country are now limited 

to 310. I think it is a grave injustice to Greek people of this country 
and to the American people, and I think it should be corrected. 

Another inequity that has developed as a result of this limitation is 
this: Originally as many Greek people would be permitted to come to 
this country as could have come, and as a result for the first 20 or 30 
years 300,000 or 400,000 Greeks have come to this country and most 
of them have not brought their families, and it is because of this 
limitation of this quota system, you have a situation where families 
have been divided and cannot be united or reunited. 

The Cuatrman. Are you saying you are in favor of emergency legis- 
lation, such as that contained in the Celler bill ? 

Mr. Parry. I am in favor only as an emergency measure to take 
care of these 22,500 covered in that bill. Since I mentioned in my 
statement that I like to be practical in this matter and as long as there 
is a bill pending which provides for admission to this country of 
22.500 Greeks I am in favor of that as an emergency measure, and I 
would like also to suggest that we change the law so as to permit a 
larger number of Greeks to come to this country every year. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Parry. We will insert your pre- 
pared statement at this point in the record, 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Mr. Dimitri 
Parry on behalf of the Order of Ahepa:) 


I am of Greek parentage but have lived in this country long enough to know 
and observe not only what cultural contributions were made by the Greek immi- 
grant to this country but by other immigrants that have come here from other 
lands. 

If I dwell more on the Greeks and less on the others it’s because I know the 
Greeks better and hence I am on firmer ground. 

In speaking of the civilization we know—the western civilization—lI need not 
tell you that it was born in Greece, hundreds of years before the birth of Christ 
in Bethlehem, in Judea. From the genius of the ancient Greeks came our essen- 
tial philosophy, our understanding of the world of science and our essential 
appreciation of art. The whole world knows that it was in Greece that men first 
conceived the ideal of democracy. I am, however, not unmindful of the fact that 
the German, Italian, and Scandinavian peoples have produced some of the greatest 
musical artists. France has left us a legacy of beautiful music and beautiful 
living. Britain has given us the greatest poetry, great literature, and the common 
law. 

All these and many more are a living symbol of the great treasures of art and 
culture and civilization which we have inherited from the Old World. 

These treasures are a part of the American way of life, they are a part of our 
thinking. 
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Time does not permit me to go into detail about the many contributions to the 
world culture by the Greek people. That is a matter of history. 

You as members of this commission have a right to demand of me that I be 
as practical in my approach to this problem and as specific as I can. How else 
can you be a fair judge and how else can you make an honest appraisal. 

I believe the immigration law as it now stands is unfair to the Greek people. 
It limits the number that can come to this country to 310 a year. It is nota 
fair law for the Greeks of Greece, and it is not fair and just for the American 
people. 

Permit me to tell you about the Greek people of Chicago. I have known them 
since my arrival to this city about 40 years ago. What I have to say is common 
knowledge. It can be verified. 

To begin with, the Greeks have no forefathers who came over on the Mayflower. 
We have no members of the Daughters of the American Revolution nor Sons of 
the American Revolution. We were not here when California was passing out 
the gold in the gold rush era. I doubt if any of our fathers knew anything about 
the American Civil War and we came here too late to settle when there was an 
American frontier. In fact, all of the country had been settled and all the States 
had been admitted into the Union before we came here. The Greeks of Chicago 
came to this city from Greece, and not from the eastern cities, at the turn of the 
present century. When we are speaking of the Greeks of the city, we must 
remember that we are speaking of the Greeks of the first generation. 

Who were these people that came here from Greece? Were they people from 
the cities or were they from the country? Did they come here for religious free- 
dom or were they mere adventurers? Did they intend to stay or did they come 
here for a purpose and when that was accomplished they were to return? Did 
they have much education or money? These are important questions to answer 
if one is to make a fair appraisal of their contributions. 

The truth of the matter is that they were all, with very few exceptions, from 
the rural parts of Greece. They did not lack anything back home except money. 
They all had homes and most of them had mortgages on them. Most of them 
came here to accumulate money to help their families marry off their daughters 
or sisters. They had to give the girls a dowry, otherwise marrying them off was 
a problem. That problem is not unique with the Greeks. Wherever there is a 
shortage of men that problem presents itself. 

Within the last generation Greece has fought three wars, and you know what 
that means to the male population of the country. 

Manual labor was where he made his start in this country. It is important, 
therefore, to remember that the Greek of America is a recent phenomenon. He 
has, in other words, just arrived here. It is equally important to remember that 
when he came here he did not have any money nor any special training. He did 
not know the language of the country nor the customs, or habits of the people. 
He knew nothing of the American way of life. He came into a country that was 
entirely different from his home town. 

Although the Greek people did not bring with them earthly treasures, they did 
bring with them their customs, traditions, and ideals that have been handed down 
to them by their famous forefathers, customs, traditions, and ideals that have 
stood the test of time. They have enriched the culture of this country and city 
to that extent, and it is, indeed, the customs, traditions, and ideals that have been 
brought here from the various countries of the world, by the various immigrants, 
that has made the American civilization se unique and so awe-inspiring. Where 
else in the world does one find the opportunities for individual advancement, the 
liberty to believe as his conscience dictates, and the spirit of toleration to be so 
universally practiced. The answer is no where else. We like to believe that we 
too have contributed our share in making this country what it is. 

The contributions of the Greeks to the city have been more than just cultura! 
contributions. 

There are approximately 50,000 Greek people here who, in their own tradi 
tionally individualistic temper and by constant application of their daily task, 
have demonstrated they are not lacking in qualities which should characterize 
a good citizen, and as a token of their industry you will seldom find them depend 
ing on relief. 

As firm believers in law and order to be the basis of a well ordered society, 
these immigrants have been responsive to their obligations as law-abiding citizens 
as the records of any law-enforcing agency will reveal. 

As the heads of the family, they are fully cognizant of their responsibility 
and strive to make possible for their children opportunities not available to them 
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selves as the enrollment of Greek-born students or students of Hellenic parentage, 
at the higher educational institutions will prove and the lists of the Hellenic Club 
of Professional Men and the Greek Women’s University Club will show. 

Within a period of less than a generation we have teachers and professors 
on the staff of every educational institution of our city. There are over 125 
lawyers, about 200 doctors, over 50 engineers, and hundreds that have graduated 
from the universities and colleges that are not practicing their professions. 

In a recent art exhibit there were more than 50 artists from this area alone 
represented. 

Nor are the Greeks wanting in the traits requisite of a public-spirited citizen, 
they well remember * * * the exhortation of Pericles to the youth of 
Athens to pass their city on to their successors, not less but greater than they 
found it. 

In the field of business the Greek people of this city have made their greatest 
strides. All within a generation. All this by a class of people who came from 
the mountains, with hardly any tools—education, financial assistance, experience. 

These are the people that are limited by the present immigration law to 310 
a year. That must change. In view of a recent study by an international com- 
inission which disclosed that Greece is one of the three overpopulated countries 
of Europe the law must change to meet that problem. How else can communism 
be contained in Greece? 

I firmly believe the present quota system must be revised so as to enable more 
Greek immigrants to come to this country. The Celler bill providing for 22,500 
Greeks to come to America for the next 3 years, should be passed immediately 
to reduce the present tension existing in that country now. 


The Cuarmman. Is Mr. Peyovich here? 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS M. PEYOVICH, SECRETARY OF THE SERBIAN 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Prrovicu. I am Louis M. Peyovich, secretary of the Serbian 
National Defense Council of America, 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, which is the organization I am ee here. Our 


organization is an operating arm of the National Council of Churches 


of Christ. 

I am a veteran of the First World War in the American Army, and 
Iam an American citizen, and I have spent quite some time in study- 
ing the assimilation of certain groups in the United States, especially 
the Slav groups. It is a kind of a hobby with me, as is this problem 
of immigration. 

When our organization decided to bring the Serbian displaced per- 
sons to the United States from Europe, the job was given to me to 
supervise it, and bring those people over here. We did this job with 
the help of the Church World Service, the help of the DP Commis- 
sion, and with the help of the American Treasury, which helped us 
through the loan of money to finance inland transportation and recep- 
tion costs. I think that is the most important thing. This job was 
done with very much hard work day and night. It is a very, very 
hard task to bring foreigners to the United States and help them 
become part of us. 

Having this in view, I have prepared a little statement for my 
organization which I should like to read. 

The CuarrMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Pryovicu. In my opinion the problem of overpopulation and 
the problem of uprooted peoples of different countries, are two funda- 
mentally distinct questions that must be treated separately. No new 
legislation enacted by American Congress can solve both these prob- 
lems by treating them as one. 
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The problem of overpopulation of certain European countries, e. 
Italy, West Germany, and others, is a very old one, and a result of 
particular religious conception and European way of life. The solu- 
tion of this problem must generate in the countries concerned, with a 
carefully planned policy, in cooperation with their respective Gov- 
ernment and religious denominations. The international coopera- 
tion for the solution of this problem is essential; new and underpopu- 
lated regions of the world should be opened; Canada, Australia, 
South America, Rhodesia, ete., should lead in such an undertaking. 
The United States could eventually receive some of these people to 
populate Texas, Alaska, and some other States. The shifting of the 
great masses of population is a project which would require long and 
extensive planning, as well as a large financial pool of the countries 
interested. ‘The United States may ‘contribute greatly to this project 
but, I repeat, no American legislation alone w ould be adequate. 

The problem of receiving ‘refugees and escapees from behind the 
iron curtain, should be American concern in the first place. For 
America has been built upon this fundamental principle, namely, to 
serve as an asylum for all those who are persecuted because of their 
political, social, and religious standings. Legislation should be 
enacted by the Congress to enable these people to be admitted in our 
country, after being carefully and thoroughly screened. I believe 
that up to 150,000 escapees and refugees could be brought annually 
to the United States, and that this pace could be kept until the iron 
curtain is finally lifted. 

Our present immigration laws are inadequate, discriminatory, and 
unjust. For instance, our quota allocated for Great Britain is over 
65,000 annually, of which about 5,000 has been used each year for the 
past 5 years. This is very logical since Great Britain exports her 
surplus population primarily ‘to Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and others of her colonies and possessions. Canada, alone, where so 
many Americans emigrate and settle daily, could easily absorb all the 
surplus population of England and North Ireland. A British quota 
of 10,000 annually would be sufficient for those Britons who prefer 
the United States to her colonies and possessions. Our immigration 
laws should be more liberal toward the countries which are overpopu- 
lated and which have no other immigration outlet, as well as to the 
countries politically and ec onomically backward and whose cultural! 
enlightenment would be greatly influenced by their native sons re- 
turning from a cultural America. This has been proved in the past, 
espec ially in the period prior to the First World War. 

To supplement my assertion that in any future legislation the 
priority should be given to refugees and escapees, I wish to point out 
that there are many DP’s who did not have a chance to be included in 
the American DP law, for reasons which were beyond their control. 
Due to the slow democratic process in the enactment of our DP law. 
many displaced persons have been shipped hastily to England, nad 
and other countries, where they are not as yet finally settled after 
years of residence. This is especially true of some 5,000 young 
Serbian displaced persons now in England. These people should be 
given a chance to come in the United States under the new legislation, 
provided they have funds to finance their individual transportation 
and settlement expenses. 

The United States Government through the Displaced Persons 
Commission, and with the help of voluntary agencies, has success- 
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fully brought-to this country more than 350,000 displaced a 
In this great job, too much burden for reception and resettlement wa 
placed upon voluntary agencies, while the Government became chief 
beneficiary as the recipient of millions of dollars in income taxes. If 

any new legislation is passed, this should not be repeated and the 
Government should take complete responsibility for reception, hous- 
ing, and placement of these people. Voluntary agencies should be 
given main role to reach and guide newcomers, in order to facilitate 
their integration into the American life. For this the agencies should 
be. given ‘not loans, but grants, because they are not in position to 
collect money loaned to individuals whereas Government has the au- 
thority to do that. 

At the end, it should be pointed out that newcomers in the United 
States are much more at home than at any other place outside their 
countries, because they have here more opportunity to speak their 
languages, read their newspapers, and attend their churches, while, at 
the same time, enjoy all the privileges of American way of life in gen- 
eral. We are in better position, “therefore, to assimilate the new- 
comers than any other country in the world. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Father Edward W. O'Rourke. 


STATEMENT OF REV. EDWARD W. O'ROURKE, DIRECTOR, DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS RESETTLEMENT, CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF 
PEORIA 


Reverend O’Rovurke. I am Rev. Edward W. O’Rourke, represent- 
ing the Displaced Persons Resettlement, Diocese of Peoria, 604 East 
Armory, Champaign, Ill. I am direc tor of that organization. 

Lam also the assistant chaplain of the University of Illinois. Now, 
in addition to duties at the chapel with the university students, I have 
the task of directing the rural life of our diocese in the resettlement 
program ; therefore, I think it would be wise for me in the very short 
length of time at our disposal to submit this prepared statement I 
have and make some remarks. If you gentlemen are interested in it, 
you can read it. 

The Cuarrman. Your prepared statement will be inserted in the 
record and we will be glad fe heae what you have to say. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Rev. Edward W. O’Rourke, 
director, Displaced Persons Resettlement, Catholic Diocese of Peoria, 
is as follows :) 


My remarks will be confined to the bearing of public-charge features of our 
immigration laws upon displaced person resettlement. I shall take what might 
be called a grass-roots viewpoint on this issue. During the past 4 years the 
displaced person committee of the Peoria diocese has resettled 1,004 DP’s 
in small cities, villages, and farms of central Illinois. I shall try to interpret 
the thinking of this committee and of the sponsors of displaced persons in our 
part of this State. 

Not more than a score of the resettlement committee and sponsors in our 
diocese are related to or previously acquainted with the DP’s who have come 
to us. Our resettlement program has been motivated chiefly by humanitarian 
and religious idealism. None of the members of our committee receive pay 
for this work. We give our time and often our money to implement what we 
consider a worthy cause. We realize that there are serious disorders in many 
parts of the world and that the dignity and rights, indeed, the very existence 
of millions of people are being jeopardized. Although we in the Peoria diocese 
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are far removed geographically from the chaos which reigns in parts of Europe 
and Asia, we cannot in good conscience isolate ourselves from the peoples 
affected by it. 

To be sure, the displaced persons have filled labor needs in some industries 
and added to the intellectual and cultural resources of our communities. Never- 
theless, I firmly contend the reason for our engaging in the resettiement program 
was first and foremost our willingness to assume our share of the task of re- 
habilitating unfortunate peoples of other lands. 

In the course of resettling 1,004 displaced persons our idealism has been 
subjected to some rather severe tests, particularly when the breadwinner of 
some of these families has become ill or handicapped and we have felt the fu!! 
impact of Federal public-charge laws. Let me illustrate: 

A few days ago I received a letter from a farmer who employs a DP as a hire« 
hand. The DP whom we shall call Leonard is married and has four children. 
The letter brought the unpleasamt news that Leonard seems to have cancer of 
the stomach. Although the farmer in question is a good and generous man, 
he is frightened at the prospects of having to care for a sick man and his 
family indefinitely. 

What do our immigration laws say about this case? If Leonard should be- 
come a public charge and we are unable to prove that his cancer developed 
after his arrival in the United States, he is subject to deportation. Leonard 
arrived here only 7 months ago. It is probable that his cancer has been forming 
over a much longer period of time. Deportation would be tragic in this case, 
because Leonard and his family came originally from Czechoslovakia. Can we, 
in keeping with our ideals, send a family back behind the iron curtain? 

According to Federal immigration laws the only other alternative is for Leon- 
ard’s employer, our diocesan resettlement committee or some other private 
agency to pay indefinitely for Leonard’s hospitalization and his family’s support. 
Several similar cases now confront our resettlement committee. Hence it is 
that our idealism is being severely tested. 

Let there be no misunderstanding ; we have no intention of abandoning Leonard 
or any other unfortunate displaced person. Neither are we suggesting that re- 
ligious and other private agencies be relieved of the task of resettlement should 
another emergency immigration law be enacted. We might, however, ask whether 
the trying problem with which we are now faced might be alleviated by a change 
in the immigration laws bearing upon public-charge cases. Might we not in- 
quire whether these laws are in keeping with the realities of the world’s refugee 
problems and our Nation’s responsibilities toward them? 

The vehicle through which our Nation as a whole deals with the task of 
resettling refugees is the Immigration and Naturalization Service and related 
governmental agencies and commission. The policies pursued by these govern- 
mental agencies seems to indicate that our Nation as a whole is unwilling to 
assume any risks in behalf of an immigrant, but meanwhile individual citizens 
and private organizations are asked to assume staggering risks. The irony of 
this situation becomes all the more obvious when we remember that govern- 
mental agencies conduct the health examinations to which the prospective immi- 
grants are subjected. Responsibility for any mistakes that have occurred in 
selecting immigrants must belong to these governmental agencies. Nevertheless, 
individual citizens and private agencies must pay the penalty for those mistakes. 
Moreover, it seems exceedingly cruel to threaten with deportation an immigrant 
guilty of no crime, merely afflicted with illness or some other misfortune. We 
assure the peoples of other nations that we believe in human rights and dignity 
and that we are the friends of the oppressed. Yet our immigration policy belies 
all this talk. In my estimation, the harm done by this policy to our standing 
among the peoples of the world is beyond computation. 

There are still millions of refugees in the world today. The very notion of 
human rights and dignity is being seriously challenged. I suggest that we meet 
that challenge with another resettlement program and with the necessary liber- 
alization of those immigration laws referring to public-charge cases. Such les- 
islation would bring hope to many despairing peoples and would serve notice to 
dictators and tyrants that not a few United States citizens but our people as a 
whole are prepared to labor for and fight for the welfare of our less fortunate 
fellow men. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rev. Epwarp W. O’RovurKe, 
Director, Displaced Persons Resettlement. 
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Reverend O’Rovurxe. I should like to make some off-the-cuff re- 
marks on what has come to my mind since I listened from 10:15 this 
morning. First of all, the trend of new immigrants toward large 
cities is obviously a matter of concern to me, as I represent the rural 
interest of our church in our diocese. The Eleventh Commandment, 
so far as displaced persons in our diocese, is, “Thou shalt not go to 
Chicago.” However, like the first 10, this Commandment has been dis- 
obeyed at times. Of the 1,004 persons resettled to date by our com- 
mittee, today, five of eight remain within the confines of our diocese. 
That does not mean approximately one and a half have gone to Chi- 
cago. I might say in scarcely a single case—-not more than five or six 
individuals left, to my knowledge, and at least some form of permis- 
sion was obtainable, because it was oftentimes necessary for the support 
of, let us say, an aged person to join a relative or fr iend. It was often- 
times necessary in or a that they might have some approximation of 
a job in keeping with their talents. 

I had a man leave a job in a glove factory in Champaign to go to 
Detroit, Mich.—he was an architect—to receive in 1 week in Detroit 
more than he got ina month in Champaign. It would be fantastic to 
object to such a move, because he is an excellent architect. 

I would say, then, that I do not think that the ideal toward which 
we ought to aim would be to keep all of the persons who happen just 
by some fate, and it was rather a fateful thing, to be sent down to the 
north central part of Illinois, to keep them there. First of all, I don’t 
believe in that sort of regimentation. Secondly, the dissatisfaction 
that would result in some cases would make them anything but desir- 
able employees in their positions. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, keep in mind that not only im- 
migrants, but native Americans, are leaving farm work in large 
numbers, That'is always true during times of full employment, and, 
therefore, let us not be surprised as soon as there is anything in the way 
of a depression that the trend will be reversed. Concomitant with it 
too, is the expansion of the technological development in agricultural 
industry that has made less necessary as many hired hands as once were 
required. In view of the fact that we have expanded our agricultural 
production tremendously in this State over the period in which the 
number of employed hands on the farm have gone down, it seems to 
indicate that the lessening of numbers of persons has not seriously 
handicapped the industry itself, 

Now, there are so many implications here that I scarcely know where 
to begin. I would like to answer a question that came up, and which, 
seemingly, has no answer. I will attempt to answer to this extent: 
if the testimony which I have heard today is typical of the thinking 
of all the people of this State, there is a surprising dichotmy between 
what it represents of our Government legislation, and that which the 
people say they want. Now, of course, the answer isn’t hard to find. 
Those persons most interested in resettlement of displaced persons 
under the immigration tasks are here today. Those who perhaps don’t 

care at all about it, if they are very hostile they would probably be 
here; if they don’t care anything at all about it, they would neither 
come here to complain nor to reaffirm. 

Now, the task of the resettlement program, which is certainly the 
task of the people of all the free world, has been unevenly distributed 
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are far removed geographically from the chaos which reigns in parts of Europe 
and Asia, we cannot in good conscience isolate ourselves from the peoples 
affected by it. 

To be sure, the displaced persons have filled labor needs in some industries 
and added to the intellectual and cultural resources of our communities. Never 
theless, I firmly contend the reason for our engaging in the resettlement program 
vas first and foremost our willingness to assume our share of the task of rx 
habilitating unfortunate peoples of other lands. 

In the course of resettling 1,004 displaced persons our idealism has been 
subjected to some rather severe tests, particularly when the breadwinner of 
some of these families has become ill or handicapped and we have felt the ful! 
impact of Federal public-charge laws. Let me illustrate: 

A few days ago I received a letter from a farmer who employs a DP as a hires! 
hand. The DP whom we shall call Leonard is married and has four children. 
The letter brought the unpleasimt news that Leonard seems to have cancer of 
the stomach. Although the farmer in question is a good and generous man, 
he is frightened at the prospects of having to care for a sick man and his 
family indefinitely. 

What do our immigration laws say about this case? If Leonard should be- 
come a public charge and we are unable to prove that his cancer developed 
after his arrival in the United States, he is subject to deportation. Leonard 
arrived here only 7 months ago. It is probable that his cancer has been forming 
over a much longer period of time. Deportation would be tragic in this case, 
because Leonard and his family came originally from Czechoslovakia. Can we, 
in keeping with our ideals, send a family back behind the iron curtain? 

According to Federal immigration laws the only other alternative is for Leon- 
ard’s employer, our diocesan resettlement committee or some other private 
agency to pay indefinitely for Leonard's hospitalization and his family’s support. 
Several similar cases now. confront our resettlement committee. Hence it is 
that our idealism is being severely tested. 

Let there be no misunderstanding ; we have no intention of abandoning Leonard 
or any other unfortunate displaced person. Neither are we suggesting that re- 
ligious and other private agencies be relieved of the task of resettlement should 
another emergency immigration law be enacted. We might, however, ask whether 
the trying problem with which we are now faced might be alleviated by a change 
in the immigration laws bearing upon public-charge cases. Might we not in- 
quire whether these laws are in keeping with the realities of the world’s refugee 
problems and our Nation’s responsibilities toward them? 

The vehicle through which our Nation as a whole deals with the task of 
resettling refugees is the Immigration and Naturalization Service and related 
governmental agencies and commission. The policies pursued by these govern- 
mental agencies seems to indicate that our Nation as a whole is unwilling to 
assume any risks in behalf of an immigrant, but meanwhile individual citizens 
and private organizations are asked to assume staggering risks. The irony of 
this situation becomes all the more obvious when we remember that govern- 
mental agencies conduct the health examinations to which the prospective immi- 
grants are subjected. Responsibility for any mistakes that have occurred in 
selecting immigrants must belong to these governmental agencies. Nevertheless, 
individual citizens and private agencies must pay the penalty for those mistakes. 
Moreover, it seems exceedingly cruel to threaten with deportation an immigrant 
guilty of no crime, merely afflicted with illness or some other misfortune. We 
assure the peoples of other nations that we believe in human rights and dignit: 
and that we are the friends of the oppressed. Yet our immigration policy belies 
all this talk. In my estimation, the harm done by this policy to our standing 
among the peoples of the world is beyond computation. 

There are still millions of refugees in the world today. The very notion of 
human rights and dignity is being seriously challenged. I suggest that we meet 
that challenge with another resettlement program and with the necessary liber- 
alization of those immigration laws referring to public-charge cases. Such lec- 
islation would bring hope to many despairing peoples and would serve notice to 
dictators and tyrants that not a few United States citizens but our people as a 
whole are prepared to labor for and fight for the welfare of our less fortunate 
fellow men. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Rev. Epwarp W. O’Rovurkge, 
Director, Displaced Persons Resettlement. 
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Reverend O’Rovurke. I should like to make some off-the-cuff re- 
marks on what has come to my mind since I listened from 10:15 this 
morning. First of all, the trend of new immigrants toward large 
cities is obviously a matter of concern to me, as 1 represent the rural 
interest of our church in our diocese. The Eleventh Commandment, 
so far as displaced persons in our diocese, is, “Thou shalt not go to 
Chicago.” However, like the first 10, this Commandment has been dis- 
obeyed at times. Of the 1,004 persons resettled to date by our com- 
mittee, today, five of eight remain within the confines of our diocese. 
That does not mean approximately one and a half have gone to Chi- 
cago. I might say in scarcely a single case—not more than five or six 
individuals left, to my knowledge, and at least some form of permis- 
sion was obtainable, because it was oftentimes necessary for the support 
of, let us say, an aged person to join a relative or friend. It was often- 
times necessary in 1 order that they might have some approximation of 
a job in keeping with their talents. 

I had a man leave a job in a glove factory in Champaign to go to 
Detroit, Mich.—he was an architect—to receive in 1 week in Detroit 
more than he got in a month in Champaign. It would be fantastic to 
object to such a move, because he is an excellent. architect. 

I would say, then, that I do not think that the ideal toward which 
we ought to aim would be to keep all of the persons who happen just 
by some fate, and it was rather a fateful thing, to _ sent down to the 
north central part of Illinois, to keep them there. First of all, I don’t 
believe in that sort of regimentation. Secondly, the dissatisfaction 
that would result in some cases would make them anything but desir- 
able employees in their positions. 

So far as agriculture is concerned, keep in mind that not only im- 
migrants, but native Americans, are le: aving farm work in large 
numbers. That is always true during times of full employment, and, 
therefore, let us not be surprised as soon as there is anything in the way 
of a depression that the trend will be reversed. Concomitant with it 
too, is the expansion of the technological development in agricultural 
industry that has made less necessary as many hired hands as once were 
required. In view of the fact that we have expanded our agricultural 
production tremendously in this State over the period in which the 
number of employed hands on the farm have gone down, it seems to 
indicate that the lessening of numbers of persons has not seriously 
handicapped the industry itself. 

Now, there are so many implications here that I scarcely know where 
to begin. I would like to answer a question that came up, and which, 
seemingly, has no answer. I will attempt to answer to this extent: 
if the testimony which I have heard today is typical of the thinking 
of all the people of this State, there is a surprising dichotmy between 
what it represents of our Government legislation, ‘and that which the 
people say they want. Now, of course, the answer isn’t hard to find. 
Those persons most interested in resettlement of displaced persons 
under the immigration tasks are here today. Those who perhaps don’t 
care at all about it, if they are very hostile they would probably be 
here; if they don’t care anything at all about it, they would neither 
come here to complain nor to reaffirm. 

Now, the task of the resettlement program, which is certainly the 
task of the people of all the free world, has been unevenly distributed 
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among the people of the free world and among the United States. Now 
the way the whole people work upon such a big problem is through 
the duly established commissions and the legislative acts. The legis- 
lative acts are such that the individuals, for - example, the individuals 
and the sponsors of my committee that take responsibility for more 
than a thousand persons, sometimes find themselves shouldered with 
staggering responsibilities precisely because the law says that the 
Government itself shall assume practically no responsibility in the 
case of, let us say, a public charge or such matter. Now the question 
is how is that to be solved. It is an educational task. I don’t think the 
Congress does misrepresent the will of the people—I think they rep 
resent it. I wish it were otherwise; I wish I could convince myself 
that it was Senator McCarran and a few others that represent “that 
law. But the fact is that only a small segment of our population is 
actively interested in this task, and, therefore, we wouldn’t expect the 
majority of the people to be vocal in regard to this. 

I think the very conduct of these people is one of the most significant 
educational tasks we have had in a long time. I think that some of 
these statements that go on record will be read and considered and de- 
bated, and then perhaps we can raise the number of persons who reall) 
assume the traditional—and I think I am correct in saying this—the 
once traditional attitude of the American people. Of course, there 
are unfortunate people, and they are the ones which I, as a priest, 
must assert are immensely important insofar as my religious ideals are 
concerned. I am not asking the Commission to do the whole job. 
am willing to do my part down in my area. I have tried hard, and 
those on my committee have tried hard, for more than 4 years. We 
are going to continue; we are not going to damn our representatives 
because they pass a particular law. We are going to the people, whom 
I still think are ultimately responsible if the law is inadequate. 

I might add just another little thought: There is no member 
of our committee that receives a penny of pay. It is an entirely hu 
manitarian and idealistic attitude that prompts us. All the persons 
who work with us, neither the sponsors nor the individuals who have 
employed these, are related to or previously acquainted with these per 
sons. Therefore, I think the fact that we have been able in our area 
to get persons in a completely disinterested way, and I think T can 
say that, to go to bat, to stake their time and money and sometimes 
their very health in the task of helping them, shows that idealism isn’t 
dead. I think if we present the facts to the American people, at least 
to the people in the north central part of Illinois, someday there will be 
a legislative enactment on the part of our Government that will set a 
pattern for the whole world. 

Those are my thoughts. 

Commissioner Pickerr. In view of the testimony given by a repre- 
sentative of the American Legion earlier, would you tell us whether 
you have any evidence of immigrants taking away jobs and housing of 
Americans? , : 

Reverend O'Rourke. Not a single case has come to my attention of 
the 1,004—not a single person, so far as I know, no American citizen, 
has been removed from his housing or displaced. As a matter of 
fact, our committee always asks that before we let an employer accept 
a displaced person. We ask “Is this filling a vacancy?” and so forth. 
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The problem may occur, I will admit, but it hasnt occurred to my 
knowledge in our area. 

Mr. RosENFIELD. "G you mean that of the 1,004 you mentioned, there 
were that many jobs, or DP’s resettled ? ‘ 

Reverend O’Rouke.  Phaia were individuals. It breaks into about 
500. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Let’s assume that there are 300 jobs. Does that 
mean that there were 300 jobs that couldn’t be filled in any other way ¢ 

Reverend O’Rourxe. There are a thousand jobs that couldn’t be 
filled in that area today.” If you could give me the right people, I 
could go and in a week’s time find a thousand jobs for them. 

Mr. “RosenrietD. What about the areas around Peoria 4 

Reverend O’Rourker. The Peoria diocese includes—let me list some 
of the cities so you get the perspective. They extend from the west 
side clear to as far north as towns like Aetna and Rock Island. So it 
is a semi-industrial area; in some cases, cities like Rock Island and 
East Moline together with Davenport in Iowa, and places like the 
south. There is some industry in Bloomington; Peoria has a sizable 
industry, so we have a rather typical, 1 think, diversification. Some 
of the best farmland, some of the more prosperous small cities, and 
some of the semi-industrial cities like Rock Island, Moline, and Peoria, 
so we have some latitude there. 

The Cuarrman. Is it your explanation of the existing legislation 
that not enough people have been interested in the general subject 
matter to make any particular views known to their Congressmen / 

Reverend O'Rourke. Right. 

The CHarmman. How do you account for the Congress having 
passed this law over the President’s veto ? 

Reverend O'Rourke. I think that they are of the opinion that the 
majority of their constitutents want a restrictive policy, and I am 
not at all convinced that the majority of the constituents, here and 
now, want otherwise. I think that they can be convinced otherwise. 
But in my own area the persons actu: ally engaged in the work wouldn't 
be more than 300 persons; in the area that it on there are 
half a million at least—more than that in that area. So a lot of 
them just hear some vague notion, say: “They are going to take our 
jobs away. They are going to bring in millions. We will be inun- 
dated.” It is easy—in other words, it is an educational task—the 
people out in the grass roots don’t know the story yet. It is our job 
to give it to them. 

Strangely enough, everyone that is a stranger to us is almost auto- 
matically our enemy. If these persons are all strange, they have 
slant eyes, or something is wrong with them, they are bad—that is 
the rather sad sort of judgment that usually comes out from lack of 
information. On the other hand, the fact that we have been able to 
get so many people to not only admit them to come in, but take ter- 
rifie risks for them, is, in my estimation, an encour aging factor that 
it can be done, but it will take time. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Charles R. Curtiss present / 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. CHARLES R. Curtiss, ILLINOIS STATE REGENT or 
rHE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Curtiss is Illinois State Re 
gent of the Daughters of the American Revolution. She was invited 
to testify, but has not appeared. However, she has submitted a letter 
on behalf of her organization which I request permission to read into 
the record. 

The Cuamman. You may do so. 

(The letter of Mrs. Curtiss, Illinois State Regent, Daughters of 
the American Revolution, follows :) 


JouietT, Itn., September 28, 1952 


RESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

DraR Sirs: The Daughters of the American Revolution earnestly desire th 
no immigration over and above that provided under the present quota system 
be permitted in the United States either by special legislation, unused quotas 
or Executive orders. 

The laws of the United States require registration of displaced persons when 
entering this country but do not require any further supervision of their mov 
ments or activities. 

We recommend that Congress amend the law requiring displaced persons 
to register every change of residence with the registration office of the original 
port of entry. 

Sincerely, 
3EATRICE K, Curtiss 
(Mrs. C, R. Curtiss), 
State Regent, Illinois 


The Cuarrman. Rev. Edgar Witte. 


STATEMENT OF REV. EDGAR F. WITTE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
LUTHERAN CHARITIES OF CHICAGO, AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
LUTHERAN RESETTLEMENT SERVICE OF ILLINOIS 


Reverend Wirre. I am Rev. Edgar F. Witte, representing the Lu 
theran Charities of Chicago, 348 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
of which I am executive director, and the Lutheran Resettlement 
Service of Illinois, of which I am director. 

I have a prepared statement I will read, if you wish. 

The CuamrMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Wirrr. My name is Edgar Witte, executive director of Lut 
eran Charities of Chicago, and director of the Lutheran Resett| 
ment Service of Illinois. The latter organization is the Illinois agency 
of the Lutheran Resettlement Service of the National Lutheran Coun 
cil, and is under the general direction of the board of directors of 
Lutheran Charities acting as the Illinois Lutheran Resettlement Con 
mittee. Our organization also acts as the agent of the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod, Lutheran service to refugees in local Illinois 
matters affecting resettlement of individuals brought to this State by 
this service. 

I would like to confine my testimony to the Lutheran resettlement 
problems of Llinois, specifically to the situation we face as the result 
of the “cut-off” of refugees who were stranded in the processing 
pipeline when the 54,744 visas allowed under section 12 of the Dis 
placed Persons Act as amended were exhausted toward the close of 
April 1952. 
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Testimony with respect to the amendment of the Immigsation Act 
and with respect to the problem of surplus populations has been and 
will be given by representatives of the national organizations of the 
Lutheran Church. Since the beginning of the displaced persons’ 
program 1,432 displaced families ‘involving 3,237 persons have been 
settled in Illinois by our office. Of these 831 families composed of 
1,734 individuals were resettled in Illinois on assurances secured by 
us in Illinois and 601 families including 1,503 persons came volun- 
| arily to Illinois from other States where they were originally settled 
by Lutheran Resettlement Service or the Church- Missouri Synod. 

The groups of 601 families coming to Illinois from other States was 
composed partly of families experiencing some form of breakdown 
on the part of the original sponsors or on the part of the families 
themselves, on part of families who believed that there were better 
job opportunities or higher wages in Chicago, and in part of families 
who wished to join relatives, friends, and fellow countrymen in 
Chicago. 

The nationalistic societies estimate that there are 2,000 Estonians, 
5,000 Latvians, and 8,000 Lithuanians, or a total of 15,000 Balts. 

In addition to these displaced persons our office has settled 191 
ethnic German families in Illinois representing a total of 470 indi- 
viduals. Of these 125 families with 372 persons were processed by 
us and 60 families involving 98 individuals came from other States 
where they had been resettled by the Lutheran Resettlement Service. 

In general both the displaced persons and the ethnic German- 
Americans have made good adjustment to American life. About 10 
percent were involved in social breakdowns including such incidents 
as illness, unemployment, marital, and parental difficulties. In 1951 
our office handled 112 such cases, all of them sponsored by Lutheran 
Resettlement or the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. Lutheran peo- 
ple sponsored by other services are cared for by United Charities 
of Chicago. The incidence of social breakdown among Lutheran dis- 
placed persons and refugees is probably greater, that 1s, here in Chi- 

cago, than the national average due to the situation alluded to above, 
namely, the concentration of nationalistic groups in Chicago. 

In addition to the 191 refugee families actually resettled 125 fam- 
ilies were sponsored by bona fide individual assurances of jobs and 
housing that is in Hlinois, were caught in the pipeline by the cut 
off. All of these families were in the “dossier” rogram, that 1s, 
families who had been interviewed by Lutheran Rescttlennenit and 
whose eligibility for immigration, as far as a voluntary agency could 
determine, has been made. We have homes and jobs, sponsored by 
responsible individuals, waiting for them. They could not come 
because the quota set up for the refugees was exhausted before they 
could secure visas. All of them suffer the disappointment and hard- 
ship of hope deferred and at present unrealizable. In not a few cases 
there is the additional hardship of separated families. 

We, therefore, urge that the enactment of some emergency legis- 
ls ative measures that would provide immediately the required number 
of visas sufficient to allow entry, under the terms of the DP Act, of 
those refugee families with bona fide assurances from American spon- 
sors whose processing had to be abandoned for lack of available visas 
and which would permit the processing of those assurances still on 
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file with the DP Commission in Washington. We believe this to be 
aun honorable way to bring the entire DP Act, including section 12, 
to a close. 

Furthermore, we urge that provision also be made for the admis- 
sion to the United States, under proper safeguards, of a reasonable 
number of those refugees who remained, including such as escaped 
from behind the iron curtain after January 1, 1949. We urge this 
not only because these people are in such ‘despet ate need, but also 
because America should gain so much in receiving into her life people 
of such proven fortitude and democratic conviction. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you encountered any problem on 
public charge in your work ? 

Reverend Wrrrr. There is a problem. J] can’t give you any exact 
figures. Here in Illinois the situation is that in case of medical care 
being needed the Cook County Hospital, for example, will receive 
such cases just as they would receive any other dependent person, 
regardless of citizenship. However, they do have a problem there 
of trying to realize payment for care of such persons, and if the 
displaced person, or someone who has an interest in him, can in time 
pay the bill, no charge is placed against that person. Apparently, 
there is no time limit on it, so that if the DP himself recovers and 
signifies a willingness to pay that bill and make some attempt to pay 
it, as long as that bill is kept current apparently no action is taken, « 
at least that there is some activ ity on the bill. 

The Illinois Public Aid Commission has given a ruling that after 
these people obtain residence in Illinois that service can be given by 
the Welfare Department of Illinois, and we have been receiving even 
in advance of the establishment of residence in particular areas, we 
have been receiving service, so that personnel from the public ai: 
commission, or, specifically, from the public welfare department have 
done studies and things of that kind. We are now hopeful that after 
they do establish residence that they might be nee for public as 
sistance without jeopardy. I am not too clear. We have a case 
before the public aid commission now, and we are expecting a ruling 
on it, if such aid can be given. At the present time we have a number 
of cases that are being serviced, but we ourselves are putting in the 
assistance. 

Commissioner Finucane. Dr. Witte, have any of those that you 
have aided and resettled here become mental cases requiring treat 
ment / 

Reverend Wrrre. I think, offhand, we have had about three. We 
have had a few terminal cancer cases, and TB. I don’t believe more 
than a dozen cases would fall into these three categories. 

Commissioner Guiuirxon. May I ask as to experience, whether the 
migration of folks originally settled in the country has been rather 
strongly toward Chicago? 

Reverend Wirrer. It has been. Well, as you note from the figures 
in my prepared statement, almost as many families have come in frou 
other States as we originally processed—831 came in on our assurances 
obtained in Illinois, and 601 families have come in from other States. 
There has been some drift up from the South, but, mainly, it has been 
from Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, and so on. Sometimes people 
settled on farms who actually didn’t want to remain on the farms, ani 
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sometimes it has just been loneliness. I have seen families abandon 


perfectly lovely set-ups as to housing and jobs and so on because they 
were out there, down State, or in some other State, alone, none of their 
people there, and they would rather come down here to Chicago, and 
move into a slum and one room if the ‘vy are in the midst of their own 
people, hoping after a while, after they get a foothold, to better them- 
selves, and work out their proble m. 

Commissioner Pickerr. Is there any reverse migration out of 
Chicago ¢ 

Reverend Wirrr. I am not aware of it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you had any problem in finding em- 
ployment for them ¢ 

Reverend Wirrr. No, I would say that with very few ex ‘eptions 
when they come in here totally without homes. housing, or a job, it 
doesn’t take more than a week to get them set =p. Once ina a 
we have someone who is fussy and who wants a particular kind of : 
job in a particular line, and things of that kind. We can't bias 
them for it. They like to maintain their professional status, or some- 
thing of that kind. But if they are willing to take any hae of a job 
it is just a matter of hours here in Chicago at the present time. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Do they take jobs and housing away from other 
people ! 

Reverend WITTr. No: I don't think So. No. ] don’t believe that 
that is the case. In most cases coming in here, where they are un- 
prepared and have no housing provided, they crowd in with other 
DP’s and we finally find some room for them. I don’t think we have 
had within the last year too much trouble finding housing. I will 
say it is not good housing, but there seems to be housing available 
in Chicago, if you are not too fussy about what you want, and what 
you can take j in. undesirable areas, and things of that kind, where our 
own citizens here don’t care to live and have : abandoned. 

The Crarrman. Thank you very much. 

Miss Elizabeth N.- Wilson, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH N. WILSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GARY, IND. 


Miss Witson. I am Elizabeth N. Wilson, 321 West Fifteenth 
Avenue, Gary, Ind., I am representing the International Institute of 
Gary, Ind., of which I am executive secretary. 

The International Institute is one of about 15 immigrant aid socie- 
ties, nonsectarian, in the United States, located in the large industrial 
centers, and almost all of them community chest agencies. I have a 
prepared statement I will leave with you and would ‘like to make some 
remarks first. 

The Cuarrman. We will be pleased to hear you. 

Miss Witson. The people in agencies, such as the International In- 
stitute, give a personal advisory, service to immigrants and citizens 
They help the alien fill out the necessary forms for the United States 
Government, both Immigration Service, and counsuls abroad, and 
| think we probably are more aware of the McCarran Act, and what 
We are going to have to do under it, and how we are going to have to 
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explain its deficiencies to our clients, so I will talk a little bit more 
from that angle. 

There are some very good things about the McCarran Act. The 
fact that the laws are all in one place is very welcome because it is a 
very tricky field in which we work. But there are some obvious 
inequities, discriminations, and harsh penalties, and I would like to 
mention a few of those as I go along; First, the national origins idea 
of the quota system is, I think, the basic discrimination that is left 
in the United States today, and, curiously enough, very few people 
talk about that as a discrimination because I think few people under- 
stand the immigration laws, The reason they don’t understand the 
immigration laws is because most of them don’t know any immigrants, 
and it is interesting to see that when the boys in our Army marry 
immigrants, the girls abroad, the parents of those soldiers become 
tremendously concerned with our immigration laws and they moved 
in very fast upon Congress and got them changed very rapidly. So 
that when people do find out about them they become interested, but 
I think they are so divorced from this whole field that is our major 
problem. 

[ speak a lot, and when I tell that a Greek can’t even bring his 
mother and father for several years, while an Englishman can bring a 
friend, and that there is a 50-year ‘quota Ww aiting list for a Greek to 
bring a mother, but an Englishman can bring anybody right away, 
you get a gasp from the audience, and people really do care, but they 
don’t know. I mean you have to show how these laws affect people, 
Ithink. Well, if we have to have a census, it certainly should be 1950 
instead of 1920. 

I want to mention something, too, that Mr. Parry said, and that is 
that these laws discriminate not only against prospective immigrants 
but they discriminate against American citizens because they lead to 
the separation of people in this country from relatives abroad and 
many of those relatives they are economically responsible for and are 
supporting in foreign countries. If we have to have a quota, wi 
should certainly have pooled numbers which are unused. 

The preferences in the McCarran bill, some of them, I think, are 
wrong. If we should want to bring people of superior education, 0 
attainment, or special skills, because they are needed here, that’s om 
problem, and I think they should be brought—perhaps they should 
be nonquota if they are needed badly enough. But I don’t think the) 
should take the quota numbers away from the parents of American 
citizens or wives and children of legally residential aliens, because 
that is just going to lead to a longer separation, and that is what the 
McCarran bill is ‘doing. 

Also, those ancestry quotas which have been introduced in the 
McCarran bill, where an Asiatic born in Jamaica is charged to th 
quota of an Asiatic triangle, that is a new device that “somebod 
thought up that I think we don’t need. I believe that we should 
bring most of the immigrants in the future from Europe, not because 
we are discriminating against the rest of the world but because we 
are people settled by European people, and it is most easy to assim 
late those people. Also, there are a lot of people in this country who 
come from the Near East, and I think those people are easy to assim) 
late, such as Turkey. There are a lot of Greeks that have come | 
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here from Turkey that were born in Turkey. ‘Those people who are 
from central and southern and near-eastern countries are the immi- 
grants who settled in Gary. Gary is a new city, founded in 1906, and 
is one of the few cities in-the United States, I think, that has been 
settled in the peak of the migration from southern and central Europe, 
and they are the people w ith which I work. 

I am a Nordic myself, but I can’t see that the Nordics are superior 
in any way to the other people. I think that is a myth and it was 
based on a lot of studies, on I. Q.’s, in the early twenties that have 
since been disapproved, and yet we go on assuming that. It is very 
hard to explain to your client why he can’t bring his relative when 
somebocly else that was born in another country can. It really creates 
a lot of basic feeling of injustice in cities like Chicago and Gary 
among the foreign- born people, and I don’t think that is very good 
for the unity of the United States, which is so urgently needed tod: ay. 

Also, we have all these commissions and committees and individuals 
and armies and generals in Europe trying to tell Europe that they 
should break down their economic barriers and think of themselves 
as a continent and arm as a continent. Yet if we continue this quota 
system, we are playing off one European nation against another, and 
we are practically saying to them: “Well, people from one country 
in Europe are O. K., but we don’t want any more from the rest of 
them.” I don’t think that contributes to the feeling of unity in Europe 
which we need today. 

Now, perhaps the general public is not aware of the deterrents to 
immigration of our system of sponsorships. You know we have non- 
quotas in the whole Western Hemisphere, but we don’t get masses of 
immigrants coming in from the Western Hemisphere, because in order 
to get into the United States you not only have to have the permis- 
sion to leave your country but you have to have an affidavit of sup- 
port signed by a sponsor who says that he will look after you. This 
is for regular i immigration. 

Now we find that it is very hard for the Mexicans to come into this 
country unless they have relatives because people are very hesitant to 
make out an affidavit of support, which is much harder to make than 
insurance for a DP, unless they have some relationship or know the 
people, so that thing in itself is a deterrent to immigration. 

Aiso, I would like to make a plea for the sponsors, and the area 
into which these immigrants come so easily. I know from vending 
some of the discussion in Washington that has come out in bulletins 
that some people think it is very ‘bad for them to come to cities like 
Gary and they should all go on farms, but I want to make a plea for 
them to come to Gary because they have relatives and friends in Gary, 
they are happiest in cities like Gary, and I don’t know what the steel 
mills w ould do without them because they still need people. They 
— saying to me: “Where are all those DP’s that were coming in a 

ear ago? We don’t see any more of them.” We had a personnel 
manager, who has a fine Job 1 in a new factory, and I said to him: “How 
are you coming along?” He said: “Fine, but I can’t get any skills at 
all. I need a big blacksmith, get me that, and you are my friend for 
life.” I said: “You might advertise in the Foreign Language Press.” 
But how many places are there where there are personnel men not 
knowing where to get the skills that they need. 
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Now you ask me what I think about this quota system. Well, I 
don’t think we should have unlimited immigration into the United 
States. I think the Western Hemisphere should continue to be non- 
quota, I think maybe we should have continental quotas. If we could 
start with Europe, instead of having a quota from every little coun- 
try in Europe, why couldn’t we have a quota from Europe that would 
automatically throw that big British quota over to the others, even 
those Russians and Ukrainians, the people behind the iron curtain who 
are refugees today. If we had the numbers that are today assigned 
to all the European countries, both those behind and this side of the 
iron curtain, pooled in the beginning, instead of an unused pool, I 
think it would solve a lot of problems, and a lot of problems for the 
consuls. Then, maybe you could have a quota for the countries like 
Turkey and Palestine that would help some of the Arab refugees 
because they really need help today, they also are an international 
responsibility, and we hear very little about those. 

On top of that, we probably always will need to think about crisis 
immigration. It is more than temporary, it is crisis immigration. As 
those crises hit the world, I believe the United States, as the leading 
nation of the world, will have to take the lead in how to solve those 
crises. Those four overpopulated countries of Holland, Italy, Greece, 
and Germany and I think the Arab refugees should come under the 
name of “crisis.” It may be that we will ‘have some Korean refugees 
that may be crisis refugees in the future. I don’t think we can ever 
give the Asiatics as many numbers as we give to the Europeans because 

I don’t think we can assimilate them as rapidly. The Nisei were very 
ao assimilated in the cities because they were American born. I 
have had very little experience with the native-born Japanese, but I 
think that they would be less easy to assimilate without their children. 
However, we have two Japanese war brides in Gary, and they are 
creating no great problem—their husbands are not even with them. 
The only thing they wanted was to discover each other, because they 
didn’t find anybody in Gary who spoke Japanese. Nobody in Gary 
thinks of two American boys married to two Japanese war brides— 
they don’t even know ther are there. 

Now, if I have time I would like to mention several things that 
nobody else has mentioned: One, is that the McCarran law has some 
new penalties which I think are very bad and ought to be removed, 
because they violate our tradition that punishment should fit the 
crime. Sections 265 and 266, I will read: 
that aliens or parents or guardians of minor aliens who do not report the change 
of address within 10 days will be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon con- 
viction be fined not to exceed $200 or be imprisoned not more than 30 days or both. 
No mention is made that the failure must be willful. Then it adds 
further 
irrespective of whether the alien is convicted and punished he shall be taken 


into custody and deported unless he establishes that such failure was reasonably 
excusable or not willful. 


In order to show you why they are having trouble with the aliens 
not reporting their addresses, I can only mention that they changed 
their regulation three times within 12 years. If they only would stick 
to the same regulations, and people knew what they were supposed to 
do—but it has only been 2 years since they were told not to report 
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their address every 10 days. I think people are all used to regula- 
tions and they all expect to conform to whatever we set up, but it is 
very hard when you keep changing, because you can’t get this informa- 
tion out to these foreign-born people that rapidly. 

I don’t think that we need any severe penalties for not reporting 
changes of address. What we need is publicity, and the Government 
itself should publicize what they want the aliens to do continuously in 
the foreign-language press, at places of employment, and in the social 
agencies, both public and private, and there would be no trouble at all. 

Now there is a new requirement in this law that says every alien, 
poth men and women, 18 years old, has to carry his alien registra- 
tion card at all times. I don’t think that is necessary. Maybe they 
should carry the number at all times, but I know the problem of women 
changing their pocketbooks, and going shopping, and it is going to be 
a big. mess, and they are going to lose these cards, and that’s hard be- 
cause people can’t get jobs without their cards, and people pick them 
up that shouldn’t have them, and I don’t think that is a very good idea. 
It seems to the newcomers that the best thing about the United States 
is the freedom with which they could move, y and they are not always 
being stopped and asked to show their papers, as they were in Europe. 
I don’t believe the disloyalty among newcomers is any problem, and 
why should we introduce this type ‘of a police system. 

There is under section 213 excludability sections on health. It says 
that people with “tuberculosis in any form” cannot be admitted even 
under bond, and they can’t have any appeal from the diagnosis of the 
medical officer. I believe that is too rigid, and that the law should 
give the consul and the immigration officer discretion to consider the 
individual case because often relatives can support the person, and 
give them proper medical care, and we have had some cases. We have 
one in Gary today where a displaced person was stopped at New York 
with his wife and child because he had tuberculosis. The wife and 
child came in to people from their native village and she got a job 
and worked, and he was taken into a Jewish sanitarium out West. He 

came in the other day. He is cured, and he has a job in one of the local 
milla, but he would have been completely excludable under the law 
with his wife and child, under this law. 

I won’t go into this matter of registry, but I hope you will con- 
sider this matter of registry. There was in the old act a provision that. 
if you could prove that you were in the United States before June 29, 
1906, that they would accept that as a record of lawful entry because 
the records in New York were destroyed. 

Now the people from Canada and Mexico were allowed to cross the 
border between 1906 and 1924, and there were no records of entry 
kept for them, and yet they are expected to provide a record of lawful 
entry just as the steamship company records were kept in New York. 

Well, we have been struggling with this registry—the social work- 
ers—and they are about ready to revolt because we are required to 
help these people collect evidence of residence every year since the 
year 1923, and records are being destroyed, and as the years go by 
it is just going to be impossible | to continue to do that. The people 
that are penalized are usually the people that have entered, that were 
permitted to cross the border by the United States Government. 

Now if we have all these new regulations for permitting people 
who violated our laws and were admitted, came in without a record of 
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admission, through the suspension method, why couldn’t there be 
some similar method set up for the people that were here before 1924, 
many of whom were here legally, but just can’t prove it. In other 
words, why couldn’t the Attorney General have the right to consider 
the case of these people, and if ics have had so many years of resi- 
dence that they could prove, or affirmation—— 

Commissioner Finucane. Isn’t that continued in the present law 
as it was in the past law? 

Miss Wiison. Yes; but the years go by. In my prepared state- 
ment I have gone into these penalties in the law in detail. If I may, 
I would like to say a word about naturalization. 

The CHarrMAN. You may do so. 

Miss Witson. It is just that I feel that stiff examinations for the 
immigrants that were recently enacted are too high. They require 
them to read and write now unless they are 50 years of age, Ss 
lived in the United States for 20 years. Yet, there are many illiterates 
besides those people who have been admitted in the past, and will be 
admitted in the future under the McCarran law, and I think it is 
rather futile to try to teach those people to read and write a few words 
in English if we admitted them as illiterates. We admit certain 
illiterates under sections of the McCarran law—them and the teachers 
too. I think it is a waste of the time of the teacher—she could spend 
it on other people better. I have seen these classes and it is really 
pathetic, you know. Of what value is it to learn two or three words 
if you can’t read and write in any language? 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Your prepared statement 
will be inserted in the record. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Elizabeth N. Wilson, execu- 
tive secretary, International Institute of Gary, Ind., follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Eiizasetu N. Wiison, Executive Secretary INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF Gary, IND. 


I first want to express my appreciation for the revision and compilation of our 
immigration, naturalization, and nationality laws. There are many good fea- 
tures in Public Law 414, but I want to discuss some of the things which are 
wrong. ‘There are a number of inequities, discriminations, and harsh penalties 
which should be removed and I shall mention those with which I am most con- 
cerned in my work. 


NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYSTEM 


The American people are showing an increasing interest in the problem of 
discrimination. Congress has removed sex discrimination from our immigration 
laws and certain racial discriminations. I believe it should next attack the 
basic discrimination—the national-origins formula for determining the quota. 

The continuation of the 1920 census as the base for computation of the quotas 
is proof of the discrimination against the central and south European countries 
and the Near East. The great majority of people from these countries have 
entered since 1900. They have now children and grandchildren, but most of these 
will not be counted if the 1920 census is used for the formula. In no other field 
of legislation does Congress base policy on statistics which are 30 years old when 
up-to-date figures are available. 

The national-origins plan discriminates not only against prospective immi- 
grants from certain small-quota countries, but against their relatives in the 
United States. It leads to long separation of family groups, unnecessary anxiety 
and a feeling of injustice. In contrast, Great Britain is assigned half the entire 
quota and thousands of numbers go unused each year. Unused quota numbers 
may not be pooled, 
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Congress recognizes that persons of superior education and attainment may 
be needed in the United States and Public Law 414 gives them first preference, 
but I think it is wrong that they now will block the immigration of parents of 
American citizens and wives and children of legally resident aliens, leading to 
still longer separation. 

Section 202 (c) provides that an immigrant born in the colony of a govern- 
ing colony such as Jamacia, if he requires a quota number and is attributable 
by as much as one-half of his ancestry to the people indigenous to the Asia-Pacific 
triangle, shall be charged to this quota. The new invention of ancestry quota 
will create ill will among Asiatics both in Asia and in the Western Hemisphere. 

The United States has been settled by Europeans and I believe that immi- 
grants from Europe are the most easily assimilated. Therefore, in the future, 
the bulk of immigration should come from Europe. We may limit the number 
numerically, but I believe, we should give up the idea of quotas from separate 
European nations and have a European quota instead. 

There are many reasons for this. First, there is a mass of evidence which 
will prove that persons from central and southern Europe have made just as 
important contributions to the development of the United States as those who 
came in an earlier period from northern Europe. They helped to do the job 
which we needed to have done, namely the industrialization of our Nation. In- 
dustrialization has given us our high standard of living and made us the No. 
1 Nation in the world. The newer generation of immigrants have also made 
important contributions to business, science, education, the arts, athletics, in- 
deed to all walks of life. Let us be honest and give up the old myth that they 
are somehow inferior. 

Second, some of the conditions which existed at the time that the national- 
origins formula was devised no longer exist. In 1920 we had wide-open possibil- 
ities for emigration from all the countries of Europe. Today, it is impossible for 
the people of any country behind the iron curtain to get exit visas. The only 
possible immigrants from these unfortunate countries are the people who escape. 

Third, we have a responsibility for the welfare of Europe which is much 
greater than in 1920 when we were isolationist at heart. Today, our leaders, 
committees, and commissions are in Europe trying to persuade countries to unite 
for their economic and political salvation as well as our own. Yet, our immigra- 
tion laws still play one nation against the other. We proclaim to the world that 
we consider the people of one European country more worthy than those of other 
countries. Fantastic mortgages to the year 2000 make the United States look 
ludricrous. 

Fourth, an important deterrent to immigration is the device of sponsorships. 
Many people would come to the United States, but cannot come because they have 
no one to sponsor them. Immigrants who have close ties with people of the 
United States find it easier to come and I personally think this is a good thing. 
We should not undervalue the great contributions of sponsors as they receive the 
neweomers and help them through the first hard days of adjustment. People of 
the European countries are so poor today that most of them need this first 
assistance as well as help with their ocean and inland transportation. 

I believe that the Western Hemisphere should have no quota, but that there 
should be numerical limitations for the other countries of the world. Let us start 
with the idea of breaking down nationalistic quotas in Europe as we are trying 
to break nationalistic barriers. 


CRISES IMMIGRATION IN EUROPE 


Relief of overpopulation in Europe, which threatens the peace, and the resettle- 
ment of refugees, including Arab refugees, are international problems which 
we as a people cannot avoid. Our Christian tradition and our leadership in the 
world force us to take action. Special legislation must be passed so that we may 
do our part with other nations in any international program as we did with the 
displaced persons. In spite of all the resistance to bringing the DP’s and the 
barrage of propaganda against them, they turned out to be one of the finest groups 
of immigrants who have ever come to the United States. 


? 


PENALTIES 


Some of the penalties in Public Law 414 are too severe and violate our tradition 
that punishment should fit the crime. 

For instance, sections 265-266 provide that aliens or parents or their guardians 
who do not report their change of address within 10 days will be guilty of a 
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misdemeanor and shall upon conviction be fined not to exceed $200 or be impris- 
oned not more than 30 days or both. No mention is made that failure must be 
willful. Further, irrespective of whether the alien is convicted and punished 
he shall be taken into custody and deported unless he establishes that such failure 
was reasonably excusable or not willful. 

This provision about reporting the change of address each time an alien moves 
is the third change in regulations in 12 years. It amends the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 which required only an annual report of residence in January. The 
International Security Act amended the Alien Registration Act of 1940 which 
required every alien to report change of address within 6 days. Is there any 
wonder there is not 100 percent conformity? 

My experience with aliens has been extensive and I believe that with nominal 
exceptions, they want to conform to Government regulations. They accept with 
grace the necessity to be fingerprinted and have identification cards. If they 
knew what is expected of them, they conform willingly and promptly. Of course, 
there are in any group forgetful persons. The recently arrived aliens are adjust- 
ing to a new life in a new country and have so many strange things to do and 
think about that it is understandable they forget to report addresses or to register 
in January. Unless there is an immigrant aid society to tell them or to read the 
letters of instruction they receive from the Government, many will not know what 
they are supposed to do. 

We do not need severe penalties to secure conformity to regulations for report- 
ing change of address. We need publicity. There should be extensive and con- 
tinuous publicity in the foreign-language press, at places of employment and in 
social agencies, both public and private. 

[ question that it is necessary to require every alien 18 years of age and over 
to carry his alien registration card at all times. Perhaps he might be required 
to carry his alien number with him at all times, Otherwise, many of the 
Government cards will be lost or stolen. It will be especially inconvenient for 
women who constantly change purses. They will always be worrying about the 
matter. This new requirement seems to be a reversion to the police system of 
Europe described by our newcomers. They say it is wonderful that the United 
States is not as it is in Europe where one is constantly being stopped and asked 
to show identification papers. 


EXCLUDABILITY 


In the provisions for excludability on the basis of health it is not clear whether 
an arrested or noninfectious case of tuberculosis makes a prospective immigrant 
excludable. The law says that persons with “tuberculosis in any form”, may not 
be admitted under bond, nor have any appeal from the diagnosis of the medical 
officer (sec. 213). 

I believe that this is too rigid and that the consul and immigration officer 
should have discretion to consider the individual case, the relationship to the 
sponsor, and his degree of responsibility and ability to support so that the 
immigrant will not become a public charge. 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRY 


Persons who entered the United States legally two years ago, but for whom 
there are no records of lawful entry, seem to be less advantaged than many who 
came illegally more recently and who are subject to deportation. 

There are two groups to which I refer. First, persons who entered prior to 
June 29, 1906. Under the old law they might prove residence before this date 
and then be naturalized. This provision does not appear in Public Law 414 
and we still have cases of persons in this category who need the old provision. 
Such persons must apply for registry. 

Second, are persons who crossed adjacent borders from Canada and Mexico 
after June 29, 1906, and prior to July 1, 1924. Many were allowed to enter 
without paying a head tax and without any record of admission being created. 
They also must apply for registry. 

It is often impossible for aliens in these two categories to prove residence each 
year since 1924. Many of the Mexicans were cotton or beet-field workers or 
gang-track laborers for the railroads. No records were kept of their employment. 

For all applicants for registry, as the years go by, it is more and more diffi 
cult to prove residence. It is now 28 years since the deportation law of July 1. 
1924, was passed. Public utility companies, employers, hospitals, and schools 
destroy old records. 
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Persons who are unable to qualify for registry because they cannot prove con- 
tinuous residence cannot apply for suspension of deportation because they are 
not deportable. They have two choices: to leave the country and reenter or 
not be naturalized. 

If they were not born in adjacent countries, they cannot enter those countries 
to apply at the American consulates for a visa because preexamination has been 
abolished. If they go elsewhere they will be under very heavy expense. Also, 
if they do make a voluntary departure and reenter, they lose their long 
residence. The greatest hardship is for those who have grown old or ill or 
destitute or those who are excludable because they are illiterates. They will 
just have to remain aliens. Some are unable to secure sponsors with sufficient 
assets to make the affidavit of support without which they cannot reenter the 
United States. 

It appears that. if certain deportable persons are granted relief from deporta- 
tion because of hardship, some relief should be provided for persons who can 
prove residence prior to June 29, 1906, or between that date and July 1, 1924, 
if they affirm continuous residence and the Government has no evidence to the 
contrary. If the Immigration Service has the authority to adjust the status 
of persons admitted temporarily to that of permanent status, surely it should 
be given the authority to adjust the status of applicants for registry if they are 
unable to prove residence. 

I think the fee of $25 for both is high for a certificate of registry. Many 
entered before visas were required and when the head tax was very low. And, 
as I have stated before, a great many of the applicants for registry were law- 
fully admitted. 

NATURALIZATION EXAMINATIONS 


The requirement that applicants for naturalization be able to read and write 
simple English is, in my opinion, too high for many people. 

Persons over 50 and living in the United States 20 years as of June 26, 1952, 
are exempt. I think this cut-off date should be removed. Also, applicants 
of other categories should be exempted, namely any illiterates who have a 
lawful entry into the United States. Many have already been admitted and 
some will come in future years under section 212 (b). Under this section, close 
relatives of American citizens, of legally resident aliens, or even of admissible 
aliens who are illiterate will be admitted. 

I question the value of trying to teach illiterates to read and write unless 
they have a strong urge to learn. Our facilities for teaching the adult born 
(foreign) are limited and in many communities nonexistent. I would far 
rather see the teachers use their energy with literate people. I doubt that 
there is really any value in an illiterate person learning to read and write a 
few words in English, enough to pass the examination. Illiterates should be 
given an oral test. 

The requirement that an applicant for naturalization must read and write 
English will delay the naturalization of many newcomers who are literate. 
They are so very anxious to be citizens after 5 years of residence that I dread 
to think of their disappointment if they fail this test. Some read and write in 
languages which use a different alphabet and it is especially hard for them. 
Many have no opportunity to go to school. 

I would like to see the law amended so that only oral examinations are 
given as formerly; I believe it is important to the unity and security of the 
United States to make the alien feel he belongs to us. He gets much valuable 
information about the United States in the foreign-language press. 

I have mentioned only a few points which have occurred to me in reading 
Public Law 414. After the new law becomes effective, the defects and hard- 
ships will become apparent and I hope that the Commission will continue its 
work of analyzing public opinion. 


The Cuarmman. Mr. Frank Werk. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK WERK, THIRD VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL STEUBEN SOCIETY 


Mr. Werk. I am Frank Werk, 3038 Lincoln Avenue, Chicago. I am 
representing the National Steuben Society of America, of which I 
am third vice president. I am also on the public-affairs committee of 
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the National Council of the Steuben Society. The Steuben Society is 
a national, American, civic, political, educational, patriotic, fraternal 
order, with units throughout the country. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. For the record, would you indicate the member- 
ship? 

Mr. Werk. The Society consists of approximately some 60 units 
throughout the country. I gather the membership might be some- 
where between 100,000 or 200,000—of German extraction note well. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have a statement you want to read? 

Mr. Werk. No; I will not read the whole statement. I have only 
a few pages here, I made some changes in it, so I won’t submit it, as 
it might give the wrong impression. I did not know exactly what 
the procedure was going to be here. However, I have held myself to 
the statement by the President. The President has stated in his 
release of September 4 that our immigration and naturalization poli- 
cies are of major importance to our own security, and to the Silene 
of the free world. He states that the free world still faces grave 
and heart-rending problems in the continual stream of refugees and 
escapees from the iron-curtain countries; that our immigration laws, 
based on conditions and assumptions that have long ceased to exist. 

resent serious obstacles in reaching a satisfactory solution; that 
iemaubiaskis considerations as well as the national interest require 
that we reassess our immigration policies in the light of these facts. 
The President also states that the new bill the Eighty-second Congress 
passed was so defective in many important provisions that he had 
to veto it. He now has appointed what he calls a representative com- 
mission of outstanding Americans to make a study of the basic 
assumptions of our immigration policy, the quota system, and all that 
goes into it, the effect of our immigration and naturalization laws, 
and the ways in which they can be brought into line with our national 
ideals and our foreign policy. 

Now, our immigration and naturalization policies are, of course, 
of major importance to our own security, for we do not want any 
Communist subversives to enter our country under false pretexts, be- 
come citizens with mental reservations, and when in possession of 
citizenship papers—if riot sooner—advocate the overthrow of our 
constitutional Government by verbal or written propaganda, or/and 
by force under the protective claim of the free-speech clause in our 
Bill of Rights as defense of the free world. Let us recollect that 
since World War I the whole world has really ceased to be a free world 
for any one of us. The nations of the world have introduced a pass- 
port and visa system, which, as in our country, can deny any citizen 
the exit out of our own country for merely not sharing, or collaborat- 
ing with, the political views of those individuals currently in the 
political control of our Government. 

We recollect that prior to 1914 we could go and leave any country 
in the world without asking, or begging anyone for permission to 
come and go. That was the free world for all of us. With the order 
to close the respective frontier crossings, each nation has become what 
might be considered a cell of contained concentration camps. Is that 
the kind of a free world we must defend? The United Nations Char- 
ter, which treats of fundamental freedoms, without giving a defini- 
tion of the term, under article [IX “immunities and privileges” gives 
the right of freedom and free travel throughout the world expressly 
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to United Nations directors, employees, and other personnel. The 
rest of us will still have to beg permission to go where we please, and 
may receive it if we conform toa policy dictated by a few who do not 
represent the majority opinion. And, as you also know, to conform 
to something you do not believe in is giving up your freedom. 

Therefore, our immigration policies are of no importance to the 
defense of what is called a free world. The free world that faces 
the continuous stream of refugees and escapees from the iron-curtain 
countries refuses to give these “unfortunates but very little 29 ore 
to come in, and by their productive skill add to the wealth of the land 
io which they might go. 

We wish to call your attention here to the two terms employed i in 
the statement by the Pr resident—“refugee” and “esc apee. The latter 
designation “escapee” is a new one used in immigration legislation. 
We ask where is the term “expellee”? We suspect that this is a de- 
liberate omission on the part of the authors of the statement by the 
President. Heretofore, an expellee was defined as a Volksdeutscher ; 
that is, a person of German ethnic origin, whatever country he might 
have been born in. We will recollect how much resistance was shown 
in the formation of the second DP bill, and to the final compromise 
admission of the 55,000 into that law. 

We also suspect that there might be an intention to define and 
classify refugees and escapees as persons who are still escaping the 
iron-curtain countries, or who have escaped these countries in postwar 
years, and leave the German expellees, who have been expelled during 
the war and immediately after the war, completely out of considera- 
tion. 

This we do not want to happen. And we regard it as pure discrimi- 
nation, if that is the case. 

The CuarrMan. Just to set your suspicions at rest, I am sure nobody 
has any such thoughts as you have expressed here. 

Mr. Werk. I am expressing here—— 

The CuatrmMan (interposing). A refugee, I suppose, would include 
expellees. Insofar as this Commission is concerned, I don’t think there 
is any disposition to draw any fine lines of demarcation. 

Mr. Werk. And since we as individual citizens 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. You pass that off. You obviously meant the Com- 
mission to understand that there was an effort by the President to 
discriminate against expellees. Do you mean that? 

Mr. Werk. Because previously in deportation legislation we recol- 
lect that a refugee was anybody who flees from some fear or some 
danger to his life; and we notice that those who are more deserving of 
help in the DP bill were those who by superior force of their will were 
thrown out of their homes and did not flee voluntarily because of the 
fear of persecution. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. I beg your pardon; they were included in the 
original bill. 

Mr. Werk. They were not in there. The first original bill, 
amended, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. I beg your pardon.. The 1948 act provided for 
46,000 German refugees. I am afraid your facts are wrong. In both, 
what you call the expellees were covered and in the President’s special 
message of March 24, 1952, which you seem to imply was a discrimina- 
tion of expellees, he provided for 117,000 of them. 
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Mr. Werk. The President did not say anything in his statement, and 
it was not explicit enough, and if that is the case that has to be cor- 
rected. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. You are mistaken about that, as expellees 
have been covered in the original and amended DP legislation, And 
they have not been excluded from the subject we have been holding 
hearings on. 

Mr. Werk. I want to bring out this clearly and have it clearly 
understood that this is the opinion of many people on the Germanic 
element in America. In the leadership I noticed with some suspicion 
that the term “expellees” was missing and construed it as excluding 
the Germans all together, or some kind of discrimination. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. May I make that so the record is perfectly clear 
Mr. Werk, so you might assist those who may be misapprehending the 
act. Under the 1948 unamended act, 10,080 visas were issued to per- 
sons of German ethnic origin, or so-c: alled expellees, and as a matter 
of fact the word “expellee” has been in no statute. It is a word that 
is used for simplicity’s sake instead of the longer term “persons “ 
German ethnic origin,” and the President’s special message of Marc] 
24 specifically includes them; so that I think perhaps, to avoid sais 
understs anding, you might advise those of that fact. 

“Mr. Werk. Yes; I will do that, because I have read the first DP 
bill, and there was no mention of it. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Section 12 of the original DP Act. The word has 
not been used in any statute. It is “persons of German ethnic origin,” 
the exact words used in the second statute. 

To allay your fears on it, 10,080 were admitted under the original 
act. 

Commisioner O’Grapy. The difficulties in getting that program roll- 
ing weren’t due to anything in this country; it was due to the problem 
of getting started over there. 

Mr. Werk. Yes; that is very correct. 

Anyway, we say this: Since we as individuals are collectively Amer- 
ican, and since we without collective protest permitted the expelling 
of these some twelve million from their ancestral homes which they 
by peaceful means settled, developed, and lived in 3 to 10 times longer 
than we have lived in this country, we have made ourselves collectively 
guilty of a crime against humanity. My fellow Americans, will we 
still have opportunities to make amends in our time? Let us be as 
human as we pretend to be and make these amends. 

As a Nation, let us recognize that with good will we can by this 
method buy more and better friends than with money. We request 
with utter sincerity and with complete dispassion that the term “ex- 
pellee” also be incorporated in any statements, literature, or anything 
else that may be forthcoming out of this Commission, and that “ex- 
pellee” be defined as a person of German ethnic ori gin, as you have had 
it before, driven from ancestral homes against their free will by supe 
rior physical force, as the result of the Potsdam decree. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What of the Italians who were expelled 
from Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Werk. Yes. We notice that the President’s statement speaks of 
the overpopulated areas in Western European countries. We can 
assume that with that is meant the countries of Greece, Italy, Ger 
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many, Netherlands, and perhaps some other small ones, but these are 
the principal countries that have a different ov erpopulation problem. 
The Greeks have it to a large extent. Their quota is small. The Ital- 
ians have overpopulation from expellees driven back from African 
colonies. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. And would-you include Bulgarians from 
Greece, Yugoslavia, and Rumania? 

Mr. Werk. All those western countries. We, after a discussion, 
believe that at least emergency legislation should be passed to alleviate 
the overpopulation problem in these countries; that effort should be 
made not to settle all of them in these United States but in other 
areas of the world where there is sufficient room; and, as to the quota 
system of reassessing our quota policy, of course, we at times do not or 
are not today as they were in 1924 when the quota system was set up. 
That quota system needs overhauling, and it is our suggestion that 
the quotas as they were might be increased to the extent “of taking a 
percentage of the nationalities group living in the United States as 
of 1950. Give them a proportionate quota which would be an increase 
over the 1924 quota. 

The Cuatmman. Do you think quotas based on race or national 
origin ought to be ret Lined ? 

Mr. Werk. Yes; it is our opinion throughout, and I haven’t found 
anyone who disagrees, unless 1 or 2 percent maximum who would 
disagree with that. Most of them are for the national-origin quota 
and also are for the McCarran bill. Well, the McCarran bill may 
be inadequate, but we consider it a good bill and very adequate for 
the security of our country. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do I understand you favor the national- 
origin theory in the immigration law ? 

Mr. Werk. I sum up here with the opinion of the people consulted, 
and they do believe, without any thought of discrimination—without 
any thought whatsoever of discrimination—that our quota system for 
the protection of our population is inadequate. It could be increased, 
but they are not willing to consent to the immigration of Asiatic people. 

It is the opinion of the Germanic group in the United States that 
the quota should be enlarged and the percentage increased, based on 
the population factor in the United States of 1950 instead of 1920, 
and thus a certain amount more people would be coming in. 

Commissioner Pickerr. Has your group discussed the effect of that 
on foreign policy ? 

Mr. Werk. Our group as a whole is opposed to, for instance, a world 
ideology as proposed by the United Nations Organization. We are 
against the United Nations Organization and any policies that might 
subordinate the independence of the United States of America to a 
foreign government or to any other government that might be superior 
to our Government. 

The CratrMan. What view does your organization take of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization ? 

Mr. Werk. Well, the opinion on the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation is divided, but it is safe to say that 98 percent are against it. 

Commissioner Finucane. Are you speaking of members of your 
own society ? 

Mr. Werx. Not necessarily. I take an interest in public affairs, 
and I try to gather opinion also from others. 
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Commissioner Finucane. I mean of this 98 percent. Of what? 
Your organization, those of German extraction, or what ? 

Mr. Werk. Yes. I would say, yes, of the Steuben Society. 

The Cuatrman. Ninety -eight percent is opposed to what? 

Mr. Werk. To our being in the United Nations and, specifically, to 
subordinate the independence of the United States to the United 
Nations Organization. 

The CratrMan, Then are they opposed, in your opinion, to 

NATO—the North Atlantic Treaty Organization ? 

Mr. Werk. Yes; these people have this bias, and I believe you have 
to grant it tothem. They know, for instance, that in 1945 our Mili 

tary High Command was ‘begged before surrender to turn around and 
fight communism, and we refused that. That is known, and the worl 
knows it today. So, you see, that bias exists there and they have the 
right to have that bias. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to remon- 
strate against the concept that the witness speaks for the Germanic 
element in the United States, which element reaches back beyond the 
Revolutionary War. I think we must hold within bounds as to those 
that are represented. 

The CHarrMan. He is entitled to say 

‘Commissioner Guuirxson. Personally and as a representative of 
this society. 

The CuarrMan. He is entitled to say what he represents and speak 
for them. 

Mr. Werk. I am telling you the opinion of the people of Germanic 
extraction of today and not those of the days of the Revolutionary 
War. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. For whom are you speaking before the Commis- 
sion this evening ? 

Mr. Werk. I am speaking as a member of the Steuben ny of 
America, as a member of the public-affairs committee. It is a na- 

tional organization. 

Mr. Rosenriew. Is your testimony on behalf of the national or- 
ganization and has it been approved by the national organization for 
testimony here? 

Mr. Werk. I must say in that respect that it has not been approved, 
for it did not get there in time. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. The reason I ask is that the national president of 
the Steuben Society of America was asked to testify among the first 
and was unable to, and I wanted to know if you were speaking in his 

behalf. 

Mr. Werk. Not in his behalf at all. I am speaking as a member of 
the national council. I may not speak, as I have said before, for 100 
percent of the opinions, but I am speaking for the national council 
of the society. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. May I ask two questions, please? Mr. Werk, at 
the beginning of your testimony you stated that this was no longer 
a free world because persons couldn’t travel without passports and 
visas. Did you mean to recommend to this Commission that it rec- 
ommend the abolition of passports and visas? 

Mr. Werks. I don’t think so. I have also thought of that. It may 
not be feasible ; however, that would be a free world. 
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Mr. Rosenrrevp. In other words, would that be your goal? 

Mr. Werk. That would be a free world. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. And a desirable goal in your thinking? 

Mr. Werk. Yes, and I say that of my own experience. In 1950, I 
intended to make a tourist’s tour through the South American coun- 
tries and somehow because of my activity, my membership in the Ger- 

man-American organizations in general and public affairs, I was con- 
sidered too much pro-German and was suspected by someone. I don’t 
know where it came from, but it was suspected I was going to South 
America as a liaison man between these and illogically those in Ar- 
gentina. I had nothing to do with it and was refused a passport to all 
those countries, 

The Cuarmman. What year? 

Mr. Werk. 1950. 

Commissioner Pickerr. Did you say “passport” ? 

Mr. Werk. The passport I had, but I was refused a visa and was 
not given a reason until one consul said “We have received a letter 
from a police department which says that you are all right and there 
is nothing against you criminally or civilly, but you are suspected of 
being an agent.” 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Which countries ? 

Mr. Werk. All of them, all of the Latin-American countries. 

The CHarrmMan. Were you a member of the German-American 
Bund? 

Mr. Werk. Not to my knowledge. 

The CuatrmMan. Where were you during the war? 

Mr. Werk. In America. My ancestors came here in 1822, when 
Andrew Jackson ran for President. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Did they refuse to visa your passport in 
Argentina and Chile? 

Mr. Werk. Yes. You see, I felt I was in a concentration camp. 
[t is not a free world in that case. 

Commissioner Pickett. You can hardly hold that against the 
United States. 

Mr. Werk. Somewhere though. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. May I ask the second question, sir? You said 
that you thought what ought to be done with the quota system was to 
retain it but it ought to be overhauled in two ways: (1) by increasing 
the quotas, the numerical size of the quotas, and (2) by using the 1950 
date. I think that is what you said. 

Mr. Werk. That would increase it, I suppose; yes. 

Mr. Rosenriecp. Do you have any figure you would like to recom- 
mend to this Commission for increasing this quota? It is now 154,000. 
What figure would you like this Commission to think of as a desirable 
one? 

Mr. Werk. I believe a desirable one would be the figure that has 
been mentioned before, 250,000, as a regular quota. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. And apply the regular quota basis according to the 
1950 census on 250,000. 

Mr. Werk. No, no. I mean 50 percent of our quota laws have been 
set at 3 percent of the quota origin of 1920. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. One-sixth of 1 percent. 

Commissioner Finucane. Are you suggesting a new formula? 
Mr. Werk. No; I thought it was 3 percent. 
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Mr. Rosenrrevp. That is one of the earlier laws. It has been 
changed since. But your figure is 250,000, in terms of which the 
formula should be applied? 

Mr. Werk. Correct. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. And you wouldn't change or would change the 
formula ? 

Mr. Werk. No. If the formula should be changed to some extent, 
the respective quota numbers apportioned to various countries should 
be in that percentage increased. 

Commissioner O'Grapy. Would you continue to give Britain a large 
quota even though it has only been using a fraction of it? 

Mr. Werk. If the experience of the immigration authorities in the 
past years has shown that the British quota at 65,000 yearly has never 
or hardly ever been used up completely, you would be naturally justi- 
fied in reducing that amount per year. 

The Cuamman. Would you distribute that unused amount to the 
other countries ? 

Mr. Werk. I would distribute that to some of the others, but I would 
favor western European countries, and I tell you that frankly. 

The Crarrman. Amongst what countries would you distribute 
them ? 

Mr. Werk. From Greece upward to Scandinavia. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Would you include southern European countries? 

Mr. Werk. Oh, yes, yes. I meant all the Mediterranean ones as well 
as northern European countries. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Would you redistribute them among Europe 

rather than other parts of the world? 

Mr. Werk. Yes. 


The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 
Is Mr. Saul Alinsky here? 


STATEMENT OF SAUL ALINSKY, REPRESENTING THE BACK OF 
THE YARDS COUNCIL IN CHICAGO 


Mr. Aurnskxy. I am Saul Alinsky, 4919 South Woodlawn, Chicago, 
representing the Back of the Yards Council. 

The Back of the Yards Council has a membership of approximately 
215,000 people, including a substantial block of German descent 
American citizens. 

What I have to say is the decision, and certain other areas it is the 
sense—I shall indicate specifically which is a formal decision and 
which is a sense—of the executive board and the officers of the Back 
of the Yards Council. About 60 percent of our people are of Polish 
national extraction. The others vary from Lithuanian, Slovak, Ger- 
man, and generally central European stock. 

It is their unanimous decision—and this is to be formalized as a 
resolution at their annual meeting, and I am speaking as chairman of 
their resolutions committee on this—that the McCarran omnibus im- 
migration bill carries throughout and within it a definite Nazi, Nordic 
philosophy that looks down upon all non-Nordic peoples as being 
inferior. When I say “Nordic” and when they say “Nordic” they are 
thinking specifically of peoples of Britain, France, Scandinavian 
countries, and Finland. By “non-Nordic” "they mean, and I am 
speaking of the continent of Europe, the inhabitants of all central and 
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southern European nations. They feel, and again this is still in the 
area of a decision, that this kind of a bill is a deliberate outr: age and 
an ae to every American citizen whose ancestors have come from 
the non-Nordic countries. They feel, too, that this bill is very deti- 
nitely anti-Catholic as well as being anti-Semitic. As a matter of 
fact, we believe it is completely anti-American. 

We would like to submit, on the Catholic Church area, that we have 
questioned many of our priests in this area who are Polish, Lithu- 
anian, and Slovakian background, and their parents could never have 
been admitted to the United States under the specific clauses, particu- 
larly those requiring a skilled trade, and so on, which are a part of 
this particular bill. 

Here I am not giving you a formal decision. It is simply the sense 
of the discussion. We became interested in looking over the hier- 
arehy of the Catholic Church and it would be of great interest to us to 
see just how many of those individuals would have been born in this 
country if their parents had had to face this kind of an immigration 
policy ‘and whether their parents would have ever been admitted to 
this country. We don’t know, but we would be very much interested 
to find out whether Senator McCarran’s parents or grandparents had 
the necessary prerequisites to be admitted to this country. I am re- 
straining myself of a very prejudicial comment at this point. I don’t 
know why I should restrain myself because in the light of the record 
[ am speaking as an individual here. 

Now, for the sense. For our foreign policy no greater creature 
could have been concocted in the Kremlin than was concocted in the 
McCarran immigration bill. All you have to do is just look at it with- 
out going through any mental gymnastics. We are saying to the 
peoples of central Europe and those who are behind the iron curtain 
that we don’t consider them to be as good as others and, as a matter of 
fact, we want as little of you as possible. And all the Communists 
have to do is say to those we have proved to be friends to, “What are 
you talking about the United States? Here.” We cannot see a more 
pro-¢ ‘ommunist piece of legislation than the McCarran bill. We feel 
itis a danger of the first magnitude for our foreign policy. We are 
convinced 4t is utterly against every tradition of what we believe 1s 
the American way of life and that every measure should be taken for 
its repeal as quickly as possible. 

That concludes my statement. 

Commissioner Picker. Have you given any consideration to what 
you would propose to take its pli ice? In specific terms, what do you 

think ought to be the basis of immigration into this country ? 

Mr. Atinsky. Some, but no more than to make a few comments and 
to—I am not trying to evade—I just don’t want to make a general 
statement on which I have no factual basis. I think, gentlemen, such 
as some of you whom I know should be on a Commission to study 
the entire problem to take into consideration some of those security 
factors. I could not help but be impressed by the testimony I have 
heard here; I think we should be completely secure on it. We just 
don’t want to let anybody into this country. I think it has to be the 
kind of bill that cannot be in the slightest sense discriminatory. You 

cannot square a discriminatory bill with our presently professed 
foreign policy. By that I mean that we cannot have any line of dis- 

25356—52———47 
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crimination, not on a non-Nordic or Nordic basis, but on a world-wide 
basis. We cannot discriminate in the slightest against natives of 
Africa or the Orient. 

It is my personal opinion that our Oriental Exclusion Act, which 
we had for so many years, was certainly a significant factor in our 
difficulties in making any kind of sucosental headway with making 
ourselves understood in the Orient. I don’t think we should make 
that mistake again. I think this business of—what is it—100 in tli 
Orient—is just “stupid to the point of being ridiculous. 

Commissioner Guuuiixson. In your definition of “Nordic” vou 
clude France, but how far down into Germany would your geograp 
line go? 

Mr. Auinsky. Well, when I am using the term “Nordic” I suppo-e 
you have to think of it in the Hitlerian terms. I just don’t know |i 
much difference there would be with the so-called anthropologic basis 
over Hitler’s. You would have the Scandinavian countries and thie 
British Isles, and I am not sure that it would include even southe: 
France. 

Commissioner GuLuixson. Do you include Belgium and Holland / 

Mr. Auinsky. Yes; Belgium and Holland. 

Commissioner Guiurxson. And would Germany run into Bavari 

Mr. Auinsky. I suppose, and since Hitler established that any- 
one of any kind of teutonic origin was regarded as being Nordic. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think Hitler" s theory was based on rea! 
ethnic foundation ? 

Mr. Auinsky. On that basis I don’t have much ground to say reall) 
one way or the other. There has been so much fraternizing or inter 
eee 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand you consider it on geographic |i: 
rather than any lines based on human concept ? 

Mr. Auinsxy. Yes. 

I was a bit confused listening to the previous witness. I came in 
for the last 15 minutes of his testimony and heard a statement of argu 
ing for preference to the so-called Nor dic people and then particular!) 
followed up by another statement saying that the gentleman did not 
consider Nordic pe ople to be superior to the non-Nordic peaple, and | 
couldn’t understand it. Was the gentleman arguing on the basis of the 
Nordie people were here first and it is their country and nobody else 
is to be permitted in, or is this what it frankly sounded like to me, « 
position of Nordic superiority, which is what I thought we had gow 
through the last war on. 

Also, for the record, I don’t know about this Steuben Society. | 
know Americans of German descent, but most emphatically the mas 
of those people, who are part of our organization through thei: 
churches and fraternal societies and social groups and recreational 
groups and so forth—that would be the last sentiment in the world tha 
would represent their thinking. 

The CuHairman. What group are you talking about ¢ 

Mr. Atinsxy. The group of American citizens of German descent 
who live in our community, and there is a sizable group. 

The CHairman. Do they disagree with the views you heard 
expressed / 
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Mr. Atinsky. Most emphatically. They think as Americans and 
not along the lines of Nordic, Nazi groups. We do not distinguish 
between Nordic superiority and nazism. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Alinsky. 

Is Mr. Leon Yonik here? 


STATEMENT OF LEON YONIK, EDITOR, LITHUANIAN 
DAILY VILNIS 


Mr. Yonik. I am Leon Yonik, 3437 South Emerald, Chicago. | 
represent the Lithuanian Daily Vilnis, 3116 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago, a national publication, of which I am editor. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read, stating the policy 
of our paper on the law under discussion. 

The Caatrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Yonik. Thanking the Commission for this opportunity I will 
proceed. We think the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, 
besides many other shortcomings, divides the citizens of this country 
into two classes—native-born and naturalized immigrants. 

We already have sufficient laws to deal with law-breakers; now we 
are given a special law for naturalized citizens, which will create many 
prejudices against racial and national minorities, the effects of it w ill 
soon be seen. 

In industrial or political disputes it will not be hard to accuse a 
naturalized citizen of disloyalty, or some other misdeed, and he will be 
subject to the loss of citizenship and perhaps deported, regardless of 
how deep his family roots are implanted in his adopted fatherland. 

The law discriminatorily restricts the naturalized citizen in regard 
to travel, as to his past affiliations, is retroactive. 

Derivative citizenship is lost if a parent of a minor or spouse loses 
his, or her citizenship for whatever cause. 

That, in short, about the citizenship. Now as to the discriminatory 
immigration. We feel and believe, that immigration laws should be 
liberalized instead of putting more restrictions. If we wish to show 
any favortism to any country or nationality, it should first favor those 
countries that have suffered most from the last war and the economic 
hardships that followed. 

The law in question gives unlimited power to the Secretary of Labor, 
the Secretary of State and our consular services abroad. 

How unfair some parts of the law are, Was brought out by a member 
of this Commission at this morning’s proce eedings. The Secretary of 
Labor will decide whom and how many immigrants to admit. to this 
country, regardless of the quota, if there will be no shortage of labor 
in that particular line of work. 

Increase in population, by birth or immigration, never created hard- 
ship in this country before and we believe it will not in the future. 
American ingenuity has always found work and housing for an in- 
creased population. That this contention is true was proven by the 
admittance of hundreds of thousands of new immigrants—the dis- 
placed persons in the past several years. 

Today, there is less shortage of housing than there was 4 years ago. 
And if there is some unemployment, it is not caused because of new 
lmmigrants, 
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We wish to go on record, as emphatically opposing any discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, religious creed, politics al affiliation, nationality 
or geographic grounds. If we find that new legislation is necessary, 
let us legislate without prejudice. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Yonik. 

Our next witness is Mrs. Lewis. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HELEN A. LEWIS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
CHICAGO COUNCIL OF EMMA LAZARUS CLUBS 


Mrs. Lewis. I am Mrs. Helen A. Lewis, 1508 Juneway Terrace, 
Chicago. I am president of the Chicago Council of Emma Lazarus 
Clubs, serviced by the Emma Lazarus Federation of Jewish Women’s 
Clubs. I am here to represent my organization and have a prepared 
statement I will read, if I may. 

The Carman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Lewis. I wish to start with the inscription on the Statue of 
Liberty : 

* * * Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore; 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 

It is in the spirit of this noble poem, inscribed on the Statue of 
Liberty, which has welcomed millions fleeing from tyranny, or other- 
wise seeking the world renowned blessings of this land of liberty and 
opportunity, that we came here today, together with numerous other 
organizations, to present our view of the McCarr an-Walter bill which 
threatens to rob America of its most precious, and distinguishing 
characteristic, democracy. 

Emma Lazarus, not an immigrant herself, a daughter of pre- 
Colonial settlers, championed the rights of the foreign-born and wel- 
comed the immigrants. Thus, we Americs in-born women of this com- 
mittee, do speak here today on behalf of the foreign-born, and in par- 
ticular, the noncitizen and the naturalized citizen. We wish to point 
out but a few of the provisions of the McCarran-Walter law which 
subverts the spirit and ideals and constitution of our great country. 

Denaturalization: A person can be denaturalized if within 5 years 
after naturalization he acquires membership or affiliates with an or- 
ganization which the Attorney General deems subversive. This pro- 
vision would reduce millions of naturalized citizens to a second-class 
status whose rights to citizenship would be subject to their conformity 
to the whims of the Attorney General. 

Section 241 (a) (7) provides deportation for anyone who “at any 
time after entry has had the purpose of engaging in activities pre)- 
udicial to the welfare and security of the United States.” This 
would establish the principle of preventive arrest, which gives un- 
limited power to the Attorney General. The provision is so broad, 
it defies definition, yet it is punishable by denaturalization and de- 
portation. 

These provisions likewise apply to the citizens who derived their 
citizenship through their parents. Can it be that in America a child 
can be held responsible for the actions and beliefs of his parents! 
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The whim or caprice of an unfriendly neighbor can bring about the 
deportation, the denaturalization of the foreign-born. 

Section 101 (a) provides “the term ‘advocates’ includes * * * 
admits beliefs in.” Not only is the noncitizen or naturalized citizen 
forbidden to advocate unpopular doctrines on pain of deportation, but 
in addition, mere belief in them is made equivalent to their advocacy, 
and advocacy is punishable by denaturalization and deportation. 

Bail: The Attorney General may grant or revoke bail “at any time 
in his discretion” (section 242 (a)). Thus bail becomes a punish- 
ment instead of a simple procedure to secure appearance. Even those 
charged with the most serious crimes can, prior to conviction and even 
after, pending an appeal, secure bail. But this constitutional right 
would be denied noncitizens and naturalized citizens who are neither 
charged with nor convicted of any crime. 

We wish to stress the danger to our American institutions and way 
of life that is inherent in the McCarran-Walter law, with its denat- 
uralization and deportation processes, and to express our abhorence of 
its racist basis for quotas, and its provision for designating ethnic 
origin and religious preference. These provisions are distinctly prej- 
udicial to the Jewish and colored peoples; Asiatics and Negroes alike. 
Jews still stuffer from effect of antisemitism left over from fascism and 
have a great need to emigrate to United States; quotas prohibit this. 

I was just reading a case where a woman applied for a visa and 
where she was to put her religion down she put down “Jewish,” and 
then she reflected what she had been through. She said so many of 
our people were killed by Germans, and then she began to recall and 
she was asked “Don’t you mean they were killed by the Russians?” 
And she was terribly frightened. 1 don’t remember whether she got 
the visaor not. I know that those things happen time and time again. 
We feel it isn’t a question of a person’s religious preference or race, 
but simply because he is a human being and not, what shall I say, sus- 
picious of committing some terrible crime that would be inimical to 
the United States. 

We recall that the first 23 Jewish families who settled in this land 
were ordered deported by Peter Stuyvesant. 

We know that many people are suffering from the Hitlerian philoso- 
phy and they cannot come into this country quick enough and they are 
still suffering hardships. We feel that is a special problem and 
should be treated as a special problem because they were singled out 
asaspecial case. For 3 years they fought for the right to remain and 
to help build this country, and they won. Today, there are 5 million 
Jews in America; a monument not only to these 23 families, but a 
living part of the whole democratic way of life which we have today 
in the United States. 

This MeCarran-Walter law hits the Jewish community. We, there- 
fore, appeal to this President’s Committee to recommend the repeal 
of this un-American, autocratic law because it is inimical to the best 
interest of our country and subverts its democratic guarantees under 
the Bill of Rights by creating second-class citizens and providing for 
cruel and unusual punishment without due process of law. 

We feel that the McCarran bill should be repealed in its entirety. 
Whatever immigration laws there were in the past perhaps can be 
liberalized rather than restricted, but we feel that this McCarran bill 
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is certainly a subversive bill because it takes away and abrogates the 
rights that are guaranteed to all the people under the Constitution 
and under the Bill of Rights, and it was not ever intended, I am sure, 
that there should be first-class and second-class citizens of the United 
States of America. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. 

We will now take a recess until 9: 30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:35 p. m., the Commission recessed until 9:50 
a. m., October 9, 1952.) 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1952 


THIRTEENTH SESSION 
Cuicaco, Lit. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., October 9, 1952, pursuant to recess in Room 237, 
Federal Building, 219 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill, Hon. Philip B. 
Perlman, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Com- 
missioners: Msgr. John O’Grady, Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, Dr. 
Clarence E. Pickett, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuamman. The Commission will come to order. Our first wit- 
ness this morning will be Prof. Samuel K. Allison. 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL K. ALLISON, PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, AND DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE 
FOR NUCLEAR STUDIES 


Professor Autiison. IT am Samuel K. Allison, professor of physics, 
University of Chicago, and director of the Institute for Nuclear 
Studies, 5816 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago. 

I would like to tell some of the experiences that I have had per- 
conally in connection with the application of what is commonly known 
as the MeCarran Act. 

The experiences that I shall relate have to do mainly with members 
of my own profession, that is, of physics. I would not like to have 
these remarks interpreted in the sense that Iam requesting any special 
privilege for this profession. I am simply using these examples be- 
cause they are known to me personally as are many of the persons 
involved. 

The Cuarrman. When you say the McCarran Act, are you referring 
tothe act of 19504 

Professor ALLison. That is correct. 

In September 1950, I was asked by the Office of Naval Research 
and by the University of Chicago to organize an international confer- 
ence on the subject of nuclear physics and the physics of fundamental 
particles. This conference was to take place and did take place at the 
University of Chicago in September 1951. 

Now in September 1950 there had already been examples of these 
troubles and I had great misgivings in undertaking to organize this 
conference because I suspected or feared that I would invite people 
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es would have difficulty and embarrassment in getting their visas. 

I edited the list myself, trying to select simply those people who |] 
was completely sure of as being persons who would be loyal to the 
United States and to the western democracies. In order to avoid 
embarrassment as much as I could, I submitted this list to the State 
Department in December 1950, asking for guidance, saying that | 
would like to avoid embarrassment and would they please “indicate 
if any of the people on this list might have visa difficulties. 

I received the silent treatment, that is, no communication whatso- 
ever for 4 months and I never did get any communication from the 
State Department regarding this document. 

The CHatrrman. Who was it sent to? 

Professor Auuison. The document was taken by hand to the State 
Department and it was submitted by an officer of the ONR and an 
officer of the Atomic Energy Commission. It was taken to the Visa 
Section of the State Department. 

The CuarrMan. You don’t know who received it there? 

Professor Auuison. I do not have the name of the man who re- 
ceived it. 

Now it became necessary to issue invitations at the end of March 
and I asked the officer of the ONR, namely, Dr. T. J. Killian, to make 
a personal visit to the State Department to see what had happened 
and what advice to give me. 

He made this visit and I do not have the name of the man he saw. 
He reported to me that the State Department was unable to make 
any comment on this document in any way, and he advised me to 
proceed and to issue the invitations, which I did. 

Now, most of the people whom I invited were admitted to the 
United States; some of them, however, were admitted with con- 
siderable difficulty. I wish to point out that there was no question 
of penetration of security areas. The subject matter introduced at 
the conference was of a completely unclassified nature and none of 
these people would have had any opportunity to come into contact 
with the security areas in this country. 

They were all busy men in their own countries. They made a 
round trip of a week or so in the United States and returned. Now 
the ones who were not permitted to come are the following: Dr. Lea 
Kowarski, of the French Atomic Energy Commission; Dr. §. Devons, 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology; Professor Oli- 
phant, of the University of Australia; and Dr. Ss. T. Butler, of the 
University of Birmingham. 

There were other cases in which people came to the conference not 
because they obtained a visa but because they had arrived by other 
means. Let me be more specific. Dr. Rudolph Peierls, of the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham, England. He came to the conference without 
a visa because he was a delegate sent by the British Government to 
the United States. His visit happened to coincide with the time 
of the conference. He was sent here to discuss security matters. He 
is an authority on atomic energy and he was officially in the coun- 
try and he came to the conference. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. By that, you mean he obtained a visa for othe! 
purposes and not for the conference? 

Professor Atiison. He had a diplomatic visa. 
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Dr. Pierre Auger, who is head of Physical Sciences Division - 
UNESCO. He obtained a visa through UNESCO duties and wa 
able to arrive. 

Now, these instances or incidents, it seems to me, redounded ad- 

versely to the good name of the United States. 

The Cuarrman. What instances? Were some of them rejected? 

Professor Atuison. The fact that some men were excluded from 
the United States, others were well known and are known only to 
have entered because of special channels. 

The CHatrman. Had they been rejected on your application or 
your invitation ? 

* Professor Atiison. They applied for visas in their own countries. 

The Cuamman. And they were rejected ? 

Professor ALLISON. And were rejected. 

Commissioner Finucane. Do you know the basis of the rejection ¢ 

Professor ALLIson. Well, the State Department never discloses the 
rejection except in very special circumstances. If you inquire, as I did, 
you will get a formal ‘form letter, more or less stating that the action 
was taken in the best interests of the United States. I have, however, 
recently talked to a colleague of mine whom I hold in great respect, 
who has seen the charges on which Dr. Peierls was excluded from the 
United States, and he has informed me that these charges are ridicu- 
lous and that many of them are wrong factually; that they are not 
matters of fact. 

I would also like to make some remarks about the exclusion of Dr. 
Oliphant. 

Commissioner Finucane. The basis, I assume, had something to 
do with membership in what may be determined broadly a subversive 
organization or something of that nature? 

Professor Atitison. Sometimes they do, I believe. Actually Dr. 
Peierls is not a member of any such organization. 

Commissioner Finucane. Was the ‘allegation that they had been? 

Professor Atuison. I have not seen these allegations personally. 

In the case of Dr. Oliphant, I have known him for quite a while, 
and in 1940 and 1941 he was instrumental in spurring us onward to 
the realization of atomic weapons in war. I was at the time on a 
committee in Washington. We were aware that the uranium problem 
existed, and we were working at it in a somewhat leisurely fashion. 
We were not yet in war. We were thinking in remote terms of per- 
haps some atomic energy in 10 or 15 years. Dr. Oliphant came from 
England and made such stirring remarks and such eloquent remarks 
that they spurred us on, and it was this impact that reorganized us 

and started us on a really intensive program which resulted in the 
developments which you all know about. 

Well, I simply w ant to point out again that these incidents are in- 
juring the United States among the people in foreign countries, and 
no one is suggesting that people be admitted to the security areas, 
that is, to the operations of the Atomic Energy Commission or other 

lite ary areas of security, without complete investigation. I am not 
sigpaeallan that fora moment. But I believe that if we have armed 
guards and barbed wire around these places that it is the converse 
of the situation that there should be free areas in the United States, 
wreas which are free for visitors to come and discuss things and say 
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what is on their mind, and in particular I think that the MeCarra 
Act has been grossly abused when it has applied to people who only 
wish to come to the United States for a visit of a week or few days 
They can't set foot in the country. 

This happened in Houston, Tex., last fall at a meeting of the Ame: 

ican Physical Society, a delegation from Mexico was to come and pre 

sent papers one afternoon, papers on techateal subjects. At the las 

minute the visas of two of the prospective speakers were refused. The 
entire Mexican delegation refused to arrive in sympathy with the two 
members who were turned down, and a bad international incident 
arose. This was merely a question of flying into Houston, Tex., and 
at noon giving some papers, and fly back to Mexico C ity that evening. 

I would like to allow my colleague, Dr. Smith, to make some re 
marks, and I think I shall conelude now, unless you have son 
questions. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Professor. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Professor Allison, would you have preferred sony 
formalized arrangement such as the preconference clearance techni 
that you attempted to arrange ¢ 

Professor ALLison. I have considerable sympathy with the Stat 
Department. They are attempting to administer; they must admii 
ister and they must obey the law. They are administering the M 
Carran Act as best they can. But they are completely understa‘) 
for the purpose. The questions that must be asked to the peopl 
under the McCarran Act are so detailed, so diversified and requir 
such an investigation that they are completely swamped. I think i 
the McCarran Act is to stand as it is it would be a good thing if t! 
State Department could advise and investigate in advance to ly 
avoid embarrassment in these matters, but they seem to be so swam» 
that they cannot even do that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Professor ALLIson. I should like to submit for the record a copy of 
nu joint communication from Prof. John U. Neff, professor of 
nomic history and chairman of the committee on social thought, Py of 
Cyril Stanley Smith, professor of metallurgy and director of tly 
Institute for the Study of Metals, and myself to Lawrence A. wen i 
ton, chancelor of the University of Chicago, concerning the subje 
I have been discussing. 

The CuarrMan. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The communication follows :) 

DECEMBER 21, 
Mr. LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON, 
Chancelor, the University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Il. 

DeAR Mr. Kimpron: The undersigned are deeply concerned with the ad 
effects on the intellectual life of this university and the country resulting fro 
certain provisions in the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 (the M 
Carran Act) and we urge that you make a protest to appropriate United Stztes 
legislative and administrative officers who might be able to encourage «an 
effect amendment of the act. Under the provisions of the act visas have fre 
quently been denied—or at least delayed for extreme lengths of time—to scholars 
and scientists desiring to visit the United States or to emigrate to it. We hav 
direct knowledge of many cases in which the enforcement of the act has «de 
prived the United States of the knowledge and experience of prominent schol:rs 
and has most seriously damaged the reputation of our country for the mainte 
nance of intellectual freedom. 
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It has become very difficult for a reputable ygniversity in the United States 
to invite foreign scholars to participate even temporarily in the intellectual 
life of the institution and this at a time at which a feeling of communion 
among the universities of the free world is greatly to be desired. We are losing 
contact with the scholarship and ideas of the world outside us. The whole 
course of history has shown the internationality of knowledge and the impor- 
tance of fertilization of ideas developed in different environments. 

To our amazement we find that our doors are shut in the face of an eminent 
physical scientist invited for a week of scientific meetings, and that cele- 
brated political and social philosopher. who has accepted a chair at our uni- 
versity, has not been granted a visa 12 months after his initial application. 
These are by no means isolated cases; on the contrary, they are typical of 
what is happening throughout the scholarly world. 

We are spending vast sums to keep secret those defense activities which must 
be classified, and these newcomers here, just as any citizen, would be warned 
away from classified areas, and prevented from learning these secrets. The 
very idea of the guards and the restrictions is that there should remain in our 
country areas of freedom in human activities, in which people may freely speak 
their minds, and regions in which they may travel, visit, and observe according 
to their interests. Unless such freedoms are left in our country, a very im- 
portant purpose of the guards and the barbed-wire fences has not been realized. 

The legislation of which we complain is bad because it is written as if 
every visa applicant, rather than one in a hundred thousand, should be seriously 
suspected as a person Whose presence here would be detrimental to the best 
interests of our country. This suspicion, obviously underlying the incredibly 
involved Clearance procedures exasperates and humiliates every visa applicant. 
Furthermore, the act is not written in such a manner that it can be success 
fully administered. The investigations demanded concerning each visa appli 
cant are so far reaching and detailed that months and months, even vears, are 
required to clear an applicant for a 10-day visit. We know of many cases in 
which the embarrassment and humiliation of an applicant has spread in the 
form of anger through his friends and associates, who know perfectly well that 
he is a person of integrity. We have an example of a case in which the entire 
delegation from a foreign country refused to attend a meeting of a learned society 
in sympathy with the treatment of some of its members. Such cases legiti 
mately raise the question whether curs is the land that fosters freedom, toler 
ance, justice, and respect for the individual. 

Our country is strong enough to hear itself criticized, if visitors and imm 
grants care to criticize us. Our security agents are now alert and able to con 
ceal those activities which must be kept from unfriendly eyes. We should not 
set a shameful example to the world of panic and hysteria, and it is only in 
such an atmosphere that the legislation we refer to could have been enacted. 

We urge that action be taken to replace the objectionable McCarran Act with 
a set of carefully considered and workable regulations concerning the granting 
of visas. Regulations should not be drafted in an atmosphere which considers 
is the motivation for every visa application a desire to injure the United 
States. It would also seem to us that legislation of this sort should not be 
formulated without the advice of those who will have to administer it and 
those who have had wide experience in the visa problem. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL K. ALLISON, 
Professor of Physics and Director of the Institute for Nuclear Studies. 
JOHN U. NEFF, 
Professor of Economic History and Chairman of the Committee on 
Social Thought. 
CYRIL STANLEY SMITH, 
Professor of Metallurgy and Director of the Institute for the Study of 
Vetals. 


S. 7. Butler 


Ss. T. Butler is an advanced scholar of the department of mathematical 
physies at the University of Birmingham, England. He was invited to partici- 
pate in the international conference at the University of Chicago, September 
I7-22, 1951. He was to report on important discoveries which he had made in 
the field of the physics of light nuclei. He also had been awarded a research 
associateship at Cornell University for 1951-52. By September 6, 1951, no visa 
lad been granted. He was unable to be present and make his contribution. 
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Prof. 8S. Devons 

Prof. S. Devons is a member of the faculty of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London. 

On January 3, 1951, Professor Devon’s name was presented to the State De- 
partment, along with 35 others, as a person under consideration by the University 
of Chicago for an invitation to attend its international conference September 
17-22, 1951. No objection being received, the university sent him an invitation 
on March 9, 1951. On September 6, 1951, as he was to board his plane at 
London, he was finally informed that no visa could be granted. 

Dr. Keith Ingold 

The Institute for Nuclear Studies of the University of Chicago offers instructor- 
ships of 2 years tenure to qualified applicants all over the world. After careful 
consideration of all applicants, an instructorship in chemistry was awarded to 
Dr. Keith Ingoid, of Oxford University, in March 1951. Dr. Ingold accepted, and 
applied for a visa. On September 28, 1951, he wrote as follows: 

“T went through the formal procedure of applying for a visa and submitted 
health and other documents last April. I was granted an interview with the 
eonsul on June 18. At this stage I gave up my planned Arctic trip in order 
that the visa would suffer no delay by my not being on hand all the summer * * * 
There has been no answer from Washington. Two weeks ago the consul here 
telegraphed for a reply, but there has been none. In the meantime I have lost my 
booked passage. * * *” 

Dr. Ingold finally despaired of ever obtaining his visa and resigned his ap- 
pointment. We lost the services of a brilliant young man and the chance te 
establish another friend for the United States abroad. 


Dr. Lew Kowarski 


Dr. L. Kowarski is a prominent member of the staff of the Commissariat a 
L’Energie Atomique, Paris, France. His name, among 35 others, was submitted 
to the State Department on January 3, 1951, as a possible invite to an interna- 
tional conference sponsored by the University of Chicago September 17-22, 
1951. No objection having been raised by the Government by March 9, 1951, an 
invitation was sent to him. He had also been invited by Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity to serve as visiting professor for the academic year 1951-52. 

Dr. Kowarski is well known to Prof. S. K. Ailison and H. C. Urey, of the 
Institute for Nuclear Studies of the University of Chicago, and we see no threat 
to the security of the United States in his presence here. 

Dr. Kowarski has not as yet received a visa. 
7abriel Marcel 

M. Marcel is a well-known French Catholic philosopher, whose political views 
are generally regarded as well to the right of center. Indeed he is well known 
as being strongly anti-Communist. He was invited in the summer of 1951 to de- 
liver a series of lectures in South America, beginning about the 8th of July. The 
itinerary which he had arranged called for a stay of some hours in New York 
between planes, but he was not to spend more than 24 hours altogether on 
United States soil. M. Marcel applied for his visa on June 28, 1951. According to 
M. Marcel, he filled up various papers in the American consulate in Paris 
and handed them to an official who told him to come back in August. He says he 
protested that he had to leave by the 7th of July in order to keep his engaze- 
ments in South America. He says that nothing was done to accommodate him 
and he was, therefore, obliged to change his passage arrangements and go by 
air directly to South America. 

This case of M. Marcel is mentioned, with the realization that M. Marcel 
should have applied long before he did; nevertheless eminent men of this type, 
who should be very welcome for their work in the United States, have no means 
of knowing that no special arrangements can be made to facilitate their entry 
into this country. It seems most urgent in the critical state of world affairs, 
that the United States have as many allies as possible among foreign countries, 
and that the opinion in foreign countries which are allied to us be as favorable 
as possible to this country. News of episodes of this kind spreads widely, is 
often magnified far beyond what the facts themselves actually justify, and 
produces an impression that does a great deal of harm to the cause to which 
the United States is dedicated. 
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prof. M. L. BE. Oliphant 


Professor Oliphant is the director of the Research School of Physical Sciences, 
the Australian National University, Canberra, A. C. T. The State Department 
was notified by the University of Chicago on January 3, 1951, that the university 
desired to invite Professor Oliphant to deliver a lecture at an international con- 
ference sponsored by the university, to be held on the campus September 17-22, 
1951. This notification was for the purpose of avoiding visa trouble, and Pro- 
fessor Oliphant’s name was included in a list of some 35 people submitted “for 
guidance” at the same time. No objections having been received from the 
Government by March 9, 1951, to Professor Oliphant or to any of the 35 names, 
an invitation was sent Professor Oliphant on that date, and he at once applied 
fora visa. I quote from a letter sent by him on October 2, 1951. 

“T had hoped by this to be able to give you some information about the reasons 
why my visa did not come through. However, the position is that I have again 
today been assured by the United States Consul General that my visa has not 
peen refused, but that there is some administrative delay.’ 

“The unfortunate thing for me was that the consulate made an appointment 
with me to collect the visa and then decided suddenly on our last day here 
that they could not do so. Consequently we were packed and had completed 
all formalities * * *. There was much telephoning and _ telegraphing 
eens Now it has become a political issue, raised by the Leader of the 
Opposition. If no news comes from the United States giving some ground for 
delay or refusal, I shall be forced to make a statement.” 

Professor Oliphant is an authority on the construction of high energy particle 
accelerators, and his lecture would have given us much useful information. 


Messrs. Juan de Oyarzabal, M. S. Vallarta, Fernando E. Prieto C., and Marcus 
Moshinsky. 

The above are members of the staff of the University of Mexico, Mexico City, 
D. F. Professor Vallarta is a world authority on cosmic radiation, and was 
invited to give a special lecture at the Houston meeting of the American Phy 
sical Society, at Rice Institute, Houston, Tex., November 30 and December 1, 
1951. This delegation from Mexico City was coming as a response to a previous 
meeting of the American Physical Society held in Mexico City in June 1950. 
Two of the Mexican professors could not obtain visas for the 2-day visit to 
Rice Institute. The entire delegation absented itself in sympathy. 

Prof. Rudolph Peierls 

Professor Peierls holds the chair in mathematical physics at the University 
of Birmingham, England. His name, along with 35 others, was submitted to 
the State Department on January 3, 1951, as a person whom the University 
desired to invite to an international conference on September 17-22, 1951. No 
objection to Professor Peierls’ name being received the university sent him 
an invitation on March 9, 1951. Professor Peierls never received a visa through 
the regular channels. Fortunately, he was able to attend because he was ap- 
pointed by the British Government as its official delegate to the Committee on 
Classification of the Atomic Energy Commission. Thus he was able to attend 
using diplomatic channels for his visa, but the damage to the prestige of the 
United States had been done, 


Prof. Michael Polanyi 


Prof. Michael Polanyi is one of the most distinguished living scholars, espe 
cially by virtue of his achievements in combining major discoveries in chem- 
istry with more recent contributions to economics social thought and philosophy. 
He held the distinguished White Visiting Professorship at the University of 
Chicago in the spring of 1950. He now holds the Gifford lectureship in Scottish 
universities, which is perhaps the most famous lectureship in the world outside 
the natural sciences. Mr. Polanyi was born in Hungary and was for some years 
prior to 1983 a member of the Kaiser Wiihelm Institute in Berlin. Since that 
time he has been professor at the University of Manchester, first as professor 
of chemistry and then as professor of social studies. He is now a British citi- 
zen. After Professor Polanyi’s visit to the University of Chicago in 1950, he 
Was invited to take a permanent chair in this university as part of the com- 
mittee on social thought. He accepted this invitation in December 1950 and 
applied for a visa to the Liverpool American consulate in January 1951. 


_ 


*Note that this was 9 months after the original notification, and 6 weeks after the 
conference was over. 
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Having no news of the progress of his application for a visa in June, M: 
Polanyi began to make inquiries at the American consulate in Liverpool. lH 
was never able to get any information there concerning the progress of his 
application. As his appointment at the University of Chicago was to begin o1, 
October 1, 1951, the university began making inquiries of the Visa Division . 
the Department of State early in September. Representations were also mac 
to Senators Benton and Douglas and to Secretary of State Acheson (in the case 
of Secretary Acheson through Chancellor Kimpton of the University of Chi 
cago). All these gentlemen were told how important it might be for the good 
will of the English public that Professor Polanyi be enabled to take up his 
duties at the University of Chicago as arranged. It was pointed out that Pr. 
fessor Polanyi’s recent trenchant criticism of communism and Communist 
thought in a series of papers and books which he has published during th 
past 10 years, had attracted wide attention, and that difficulties placed in the 
way of his entry into the United States would appear especially malapropos ji), 
view of Professor Polanyi’s expressed desire to contribute to a positive philosophy 
on behalf of a free world. 

In spite of these representations, and the work of the University of Chicag 
in Washington, the case is still unsettled, nearly 12 months after Profess«; 
Valyani made his application for a visa. In consequence of this Protesso) 
Polanyi has felt it necessary to return to his old post at the University of Man 
chester, although it is still hoped that he may be able to come to the United States 
2S a visiting professor. 

Jean Sarraith, rector of the University of Paris 

M. Sarrailh is a distinguished scholar in Spanish literature and civilization 
and has held successively the posts of rector of the University of Grenoble 
rector of the University of Montpellier, and rector of the University of Paris 
The post he now holds is the highest administrative post in the French university 
system, and the University of Paris is, with the only possible exception of 
Oxford, the oldest and most famous university in the world. 

The rector was invited in the summer of 1951 by the University of Mexico 
to come to Mexico on the occasion of the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the university. He was invited to receive an honorary degree and 
to give the principal speech in connection with a week of festivities, at which 
were to be assembled leading figures in education from all over the world. The 
events were to take place at the end of September, and the French Government 
had reserved passage for the rector on the De Grasse sailing September 11. He 
was to have crossed on the De Grasse to New York, to have spent the day i: 
that city and then to have flown directly to Mexico, returning by the same rout: 
In all he proposed to spend about 24 hours on United States soil. The French 
Foreign Office, which arranged the whole of the rector’s itinerary, applied fo: 
his visa. On the evening prior to the departure of the De Grasse, which is to say 
on September 10, the Foreign Office was informed that the rector’s visa could 
not be granted, at least in time for him to make the De Grasse. As a result of 
various representations, the visa was obtained for the rector the following 
day, September 11, but not before the departure of the boat train for Le Havre 
The Mexican Ambassador who had gone to the train to see the rector off was 
surprised to learn that he was not sailing. Fortunately the rector was persuade: 
to make use of his visa and to take the Queen Mary from Cherbourg, sailing 
September 14. As the Queen Mary is a much faster boat than the De Grass: 
he was able to reach New York in ample time to get a plane to Mexico, wher 
he took part in the festivities as planned, and then returned to Prance, also as 
planned. 

The rector was very well received in New York by the immigration officials 
and no overt harm was done through the incident. But had it not been for 
set of fortunate circumstances, the rector might have been unable or unwilling 
to make the trip, after what he regarded as a major affront to his office. In that 
event the ill will which might have arisen among friends of the United States i: 
France would have been very serious. 


The Cuarrman. Is Prof. Cyril Smith here ? 
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M STATEMENT OF CYRIL STANLEY SMITH, PROFESSOR OF METAL- 
i LURGY AND DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF 
; se = METALS, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
eo : Professor Smiru. I am Cyril Stanley Smith, professor of metal- 
Case lurgy and director of the Institute for the Study of Metals, University 
Chi of Chicago, 5725 Kenwood Avenue, Chicago. 
a I wish to discuss the same subject that Professor Allison spoke 
Pr about. I would like to make it clear that I am talking as an in 
unist lividual and not in any way representing the university. I should 
z th also call attention to the fact that Tam a naturalized citizen of the 
a United States and not by birth. 
Sophy Professor Allison has mentioned some personal experiences with 
the way that the scientific activities that he has tried to organize 
ica ge iave been interfered with. My own experience does not include any 
seam of this kind. The visitors to the Institute for the Study of Metals 
a ind also a conference that I organized for the National Research 
States Council which included eight visitors from abroad, I encountered no 
difficulty whatever from visas. 

I do think, however, that the general principles involved are quite 
ation mportant and | feel very strongly indeed from various contacts 
noble with other people throughout the country that the intellectual life 
ake of this country Is being se eriously impaired by the difficulty of foreign 
a contacts. It is extremely important in my mind to maintain security 

AEC and various military organizations, but it makes no sense 
lexico n my mind to maintain the same security requirements at the borders 
: hee of the country that one applies at a secret installation. In fact, as 
which Dr. Allison mentioned, the very fact that security is established : 

The secret installations makes it unnecessary to use such extreme cr iteria 
ment for the admission into the country. 
Bhs [ made a trip to Europe in 1951, visiting England, France, Italy, and 
setae one or two other countries and found very frequently, among scientists 
reneh ind metallurgists and others, strong criticism of the United States on 
dl for the basis that it is an extremely restrictive policy with regard to 
or. mmigration, and it was placing the United States in pretty much the 
ott of same categories as the U.S.S.R. [regard this as being terrible. The 
owing United States seems to act as if it is afraid of criticism. It seems to 
favre me that the recent action of England regarding the Red Dean of 
chee Canterbury, so-called, is a far better anti-Communist action than at- 
Ante tempts at suppressing and being afraid to listen to Communists. 
braset In the intellectual field generally it seems to me hard,to under- 
wher estimate the importance of international contacts. The United States 
eo as ‘extremely strong intellectually. Yet technical advance does depend 
Rcials on seientifie advance, and scientific ideas do not de velop only in this 
for 8 ountry. They develop also in the minds of foreign scientists and I 
willing think that the stimulation that comes to American scientists from 
S ca foreign contact is extremely important—an important thing. 


Most of the individuals who have been excluded from the United 
“tates or have been unable to obtain visas have been people who at 
ome stage in their life—usually when young—have had some con- 
tact with curious ideas. It seems to me that we should somehow de- 
elop a tolerance for the inquiring mind. Some people never have any 


] 
} 


leas. People who have ideas generally will attempt to toy with all 
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kinds of ideas, most of which they will abandon very soon and most 
scientists, in fact I think most intellectuals, will pass through a period 
when they enjoy playing with the most impossible ideas, just for th: 
fun of seeing what there is in it and it is only by toying with many 
ideas that one can eventually arrive at a reasonable point of view. 

I regard it as very silly to produce a general atmosphere either 
in this country or elsewhere where a roving , inquiring individual, that 
is, mentally roving and inquiring, feels any restraint. 

The scientific profession particularly includes people with all kinds 
of minds. There is relatively little professional uniformity—peop| 
of diverse ideas and the others wholly following the course that by 
toying with all ideas one can eventually find the truth. One should 
not reject an idea without looking at it. Specifically, it seems to me 
that one should exclude people from the United States where there 
is any reason to believe that they have harmful intent. There should, 
however, be some evidence required, and above all it seems to me there 
should be some form of review which permits even a noncitizen, even 
a foreigner, to have some chance to present his case and know what 
the evidence is against him, and to have it evaluated. 

One last point which Professor Allison also made—that is, the 
classing of temporary visitors with immigrants from a visa standpoint 
strikes me as being particularly absurd. One should not require the 
extensive investigation for a brief visit to this country that is required 
for people who intend to live here indefinitely. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Professor. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Professor Smith, for the record, the work that you 
do and the work that Professor Allison does, are they distinct from the 
Argonne Laboratory ? 

Professor Smirn. They are completely distinct from the Argonn 
Laboratory. I am a consultant to Argonne Laboratory. But [ an 
currently spending little time there, and almost all my work is com 
pletely unclassified. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. And, are the nuclear studies completely distinct / 

Professor Auuison. It is completely distinct. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Thank vou. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Thrig here? 


STATEMENT OF H. WILLIAM IHRIG, ATTORNEY AND FORMER 
PRESIDENT OF THE STEUBEN SOCIETY IN MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Inric. I am H. William Ihrig, 759 North Milwaukee Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. I am a former president of the Steuben Society i1 
Milwaukee, Wis. I am an attorney in general practice for about 
years, and a large part of my legal activity relates to immigratio! 
problems. Iam appearing in my individual capacity and want to dis 
cuss an aspect I believe your Commission might be interested in. 

The Cuairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Inric. I have no formal statement. I wanted to raise a questio! 
for the Commission’s consideration. I assume that the Commissio! 
has read the details included in the President’s veto of the immigratio! 
bill that was passed and has just come in power over the pnaent t's 
veto. I wanted to take the facts set forth by the President and « 
sider them in relation to a suggested program. 
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Basically, I find the fact to be that there are hundreds of thousands 
of people who have to fear the new Immigration Act, and I find— 
people that are in the United States now—and I believe ere are a 
few people who everyone would agree should receive special treatment 
under the new law on the subject of deportation, and on the question 
of their future admittance to the United States if they depart. 

I am not directing myself to the matter of mg Attorne y General’s 
recent matter of deportation where aliens have a criminal record, but 
that is a part of the subject [ want to present to the Commission. 

Basically speaking, my proposal is that this Commission of the 
President recommended to the President that he issue a proclamation 
of general amnesty granting unconditionally and without reservation 
to all and every person involved, a full pardon, and amnesty for 
offenses under the immigration and naturalization laws in effect prior 
to June 27, 1952 

The President has pointed out why he vetoed the new law and 
basically speaking there were two points; one was that the new law 
was retrogressive. It was creating a new procedure that was going 
to give increased penalties, in effect, those penalties included in the 
new law are the different penalties also for matters that were in effect 
before the effect of the new law. 

As I see it from my practice of individual eases, the cases that we all 
would agree on that should be reserved from this part on. ‘They are 
like a needle in a haystack, but I don’t believe you can separate those 
cases, that you can agree on them from the hundreds of thousands of 
cases that might come under the new law. Well, some people might 
say that persons who entered with limited permits and who are ove1 
staying their permitted period, I am not referring to that case alone. 
There are many people here in connection with displaced —— pro- 
gram whose records are deficient, and there is : an area ot our popul: 
tion which I believe totals hundreds of thousands which are going to 
become secondary aliens, not even primary aliens. They are going to 
be unable to shoulder their civic duties because of the necessity to dis- 
close, and for the fear of disclosure and the punish ment for this lack 
of Pp roper entry, the lac k of some tec ‘hnical violation of some forme 
immigration laws. 

The Cuarrman. What authority would the President have to issue 
a general amnesty of the kind you described, particul: irly where th 
offense, if you ¢ all it an offense, is not a criminal offense 

What authority would the President have to grant siaaedian 
such matters? 

Mr. Inia. I think the lawyers would differ as to the total or maxi 
mum effect of such a pardon and general amnesty, but there are a 
number of cases in the United States Supreme Court which grew out 
of his proclamation of the Civil War, freeing the slaves, and also giv 
ing absolution for all attorneys, for instance, who were in this Con 
federate Pr irt of the Union commission, permitting them to have rights 
after the Civil War terminated, that is, the general amnesty proclama 
tion of Abraham Lincoln and the Court decision laid the legal basis 
for the proposed amnesty that I recommended and ask the Commis 
sion to recommend to the President. 

Now, included in entering the country illegally and included in 
being in the country without full compliance with the technicalities 
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there is a practical proposition of the statute of limitations. There 
is a practical proposition that when the Government has left these 
people unmolested for years, that there is an inference of their status. 
But here under this new act with new procedures reaching back prior 
to this law, new punishments are going to be imposed by virtue of 
new procedures. In other words, the new act is retrogressive in my 
opinion, lacking due process. Anyone who raises that in court can’t 
start out with less than $1,000 and expenses involved. There is a 
practical proposition unless a man is relatively wealthy, that he can’t 
obtain his constitutional rights under this new law. ‘There is a broad 
area of population who can’t shoulder their civic duties. They are 
fearful of registering for the draft. They are fearful of volunteering 
for the military service. They are fearful of paying taxes, and fear- 
ful of making reports, who have made reports on alien registration 
some years, and haven’t made them all years. There is a multiplicity 
of actual technical violations of the law which under this new law can 
be a terrible club, under this law, and they tend to withdraw into 
themselves. ‘There is a loss if it were to be stated in community better- 
ment, the effects on their children going to school; it affects matters 
of making any records, and it does appear where Congress has seen fit 
to impose the stringency of a new act, that definitely it ought to ap- 
ply to cases that arise after the new act, where the fact arises after the 
new act. 

The Cuarrman. Did you present your recommendation to the con- 
gressional committee when it was considering this legislation / 

Mr. Inric. I requested an opportunity to appear before the com- 
mittee and when I saw which of the committee appeared I satisfied my 
self by contacting individual members of the committee and of Mem- 
bers of Congress in both Houses. 

The CuatrmMan. You made the point that you are making now / 

Mr. Inrie. Yes, I made the point. 

I do believe that there is included in article II, section 2, of the 
United States Constitution, under the President’s power—the Presi 
dent of the United States has this broad power which it would sur 
prise you and the other members of the Commission to know how 
broadly it was interpreted over the years after the Civil War. 

i appreciate that as many lawyers as there are among you, you could 
find varing opinions, but I have read the opinions that support the 
question and I would say that if the Commission were to propose a 
proclamation he could support it with adequate Supreme Court law. 

I wanted to state further, referring to the President’s veto message, 
that he indicated in his opinion that there was a field of foreign 
affairs within his jurisdiction which was being invaded by Congress. 
Now, it does appear that to the extent that the President set that 
legal point of a contrary conflict of initial constitutional authority 
between himself and Congress, that the President should be fair 
and honest and act upon his opinion of what that authority is in 
himself as to where immigration matters relate an impairment of 
his handling of foreign affairs. I think that is the approximation 
of his statement, of the conflict between himself and Congress, and 
it does appear that your statement is assuming that it is only the 
power of Congress to act on this. It does appear that the President 
has claimed to himself a part of this field. 
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I assumed that it had some bearing. for instance, the analogy that 
President Roosevelt indicated when the question was asked “was a 
minister abroad his agent or was it subject to congressional approval” ; 
but. it does seem to me that the more the Commission will think about 
this, that I don’t think they could disagree as to the extent to which it 
should be recommended to the President. There are people we could 
state here individually. My question is in the matter of the masses, 
it is hard to pick out a few when the burden is on the many and the 
result is that there is a burden on the many. 

The CrairmMan. Well, it occurs to me, as you make the suggestion, 
that if such a power does exist, and I am not ready to assume it does, 
it would be asking a President to undertake a tremendous responsi- 
bility if he were to claim general amnesty for violations of the immi- 
gration laws, without being able to know in advance just what was 
being excused, if he had the power to waive the effects of any such 
acts. Also, it would be nullifying an act of Congress, or part of it. 

Mr. Inria. I thought it was fair to take that date of the new law 
going into’effect to describe cases within and without the new law. 

Or one might consider in coming to that conclusion whether a date 
somewhere back like 2 years or 5 or 4 or 5 years might then avoid any 
conflict between Congress and the President. 

I had many subjects that could be of interest, but this was the only 
major one I wanted to take time up with. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. lhrig, if you have any other points you would like the Commis- 
sion to consider, it would be well if you would file a memorandum with 
us in Washington as early as possible. 

Mr. Tunica. If I may, then, please. 

The Cuaiman. Is Rev. James E. Doyle present / 


STATEMENT OF REV. JAMES E. DOYLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CATHOLIC RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE, ARCHDIOCESE OF 
CHICAGO 


Reverend Dorie. I am Rev. James E. Doyle, executive director of 
the Catholic resettlement committee of the archdiocese of Chicago, 
which I represent here. 

I have a prepared statement 1 would like to read. 

The CuarrMan. You may proceed. 

(There follows the statement read by Rev. James E. Doyle, executive 
director, Catholic resettlement committee, archdiocese of Chicago:) 

Reverend Doyte. In any analysis of immigration legislation “and 
policies, we must of necessity consider the national origins formula 
embodied in the Tmmigr: ation Act of 1924 and applied with greater 
rigidity in the MceCarran- Walter Act-passed by the last Congress over 
Presidential veto. 

It would be erroneous to assume that the type of selectivity envi- 
sioned and enacted by the national origins program meet with unani- 
mous approval by the people of this country. The Congressional 
Record will indicate that Members of both Houses of Congress voiced 
their disapproval as did both lay and religious leaders of our country. 

I have with me excerpts from the statements of the general board of 
Catholic bishops, the administrative board of bishops of the National 
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Catholic Welfare Conference, as well as the Immigration Bureau and 
the Legal Department of NCWC. These statements cover a period 
of time from 1920 to the present. Time does not permit the reading 
of them, but I do ask that they be accepted as part of my statement and 
incorporated in the findings and records of this committee. ‘These 
records will show that the general body of Catholic bishops have op- 
posed publicly, unitedly, and continuously the national origins for- 
mula since it was first introduced. 

The incorporation of the national origins formula in the MeCarran- 
Walter Act continued a formula of selection that is unrealistic and 
erroneous. 

It is unrealistic because at a time when the world is looking to us 
for leadership against the inroads of communism we are disaffecting 
the very people we are trying to win, by our undemocratic and un- 
Christian policies in immigration. We can no longer live in a vacuum. 
We must realize that our internal policies do affect other peoples 
of the world. In the 1920’s we became virtually isolationists. We 
were not concerned with the attitudes of other peoples. 

No longer can we assume the same attitudes because these people 
are our friends in a common struggle against communism. We knew 
that-Soviet Russia and its satellites are constantly using our immigra- 
tion legislation and administration in a way to stir up prejudices of 
the people against us. 

It is erroneous because the mathematical formula used to determine 
the quota of each national group is based upon the number of people 
of that nation in our country as of 1920. It is quite evident that this 
is a slick device to give preference to the people of northern and 
western Europe against the peoples of southern and eastern Europe, 
and thereby perpetuating the error that these people are an inferior 
race, 

Weare concerned today about stabilizing the economies of other peo- 
ples so that they may be better prepared to resist the inroads of 
communism. Now we cannot separate our policies in immigration 
legislation without peckesiiiati with its relation to the various countries 
about whose economies we are concerned. We must, therefore, be 
ready to join with other countries in dealing with peoples who are 
suffering hardships in their own country by reason of the lack of 
proper employment opportunities. We must join with other countries 
in continuing with the program to find a haven for persecutees and 
refugees. We must engage with other countries in planning for over 
populated areas. 

I believe that many people throughout the country are beginning 
at last to understand the discriminations and prejudices involved in 
our recent immigration legislation. They are aware of the new princi 
ple of selectivity which means that 50 percent of all immigrants for 
the future must be brought into this country on the basis of special- 
ized skills that are needed in American industry. This is a new form 
of immigration legislation which calls for the type of administration 
with which we have had little experience. Government in this coun- 
try has never really selected skilled people for our industries. Indus 
try makes its own selections. Labor organizations frequently select 
skilled persons for work at certain tr ades. We know that on the 
whole, countries do not export their skilled workers. Usually, the 
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countries having large numbers of skilled workers are highly indus- 
trial and hardly have a surplus. This is true today. The labor sur- 
plus of other countries are surpluses of unskilled laborers. 

Most of the immigrants who have come to the United States through 
the years have been unskilled workers. The xy have been people with 
strong minds and bodies who have helped to develop the industrial 
greatness of the United States. They were the type of workers that 
America needed. Many of them developed skills needed in American 
industry after they came here. 

In selecting the remaining 50 preent of all immigrants for our coun- 
try in the future, preference will be given to the families of skilled 
workers brought in at the same time and to the members of families 
and relatives of workers who are alre: ady here. 

Our immigration policy in the future must be a flexible one. Tt must 
reckon with them conditions as we find them, conditions that threaten 
the people of the world. They must be such as can be used by the 
United States as an instrument of foreign policy. They must be so 
flexible as to permit our Government to accept a considerable number 
of workers from a country in which a crisis exists as a result of surplus 
population. Our immigration policy must be flexible enough to ac- 
cept a fair share of refugees, expellees and hardship cases each year. 
The Congress might decide on the total number of immigrants to be 
admitted in a year but this over-all total selection of immigrants 
should be made on a selective basis in order to take care of refugees, 
expellees, displaced persons, hardship cases, and a certain number to 
relieve the strain in other countries and at the same time meet the 
needs of American industry. 

We need to study very carefully our whole program for the admin- 
istration of.immigration legislation. Some plan should be devised 
for bringing together the work of an implemented consular service in 
the granting of visas and the work of the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization in the admission of aliens into one division of Govern- 
ment which should deal with over-all policy in immigration and 
naturalization. Such an organization would, of course, have to be 
concerned about the security of the United States, but within the 
broad program of national security it should be able to extend a wel- 
coming hand to a very considerable number of people for whom a place 
can be found in our economy each year. We should give the people 
of other countries an example of fairness, of kindness, and of consid- 
eration in our immigration legislation. This will be a real test of our 
attitudes toward other people. We are talking more and more each 
day of opening up the channels of communicating with other peoples 
and of bringing the leaders of other peoples to our country in order 
to study our institutions, The chances are that in the long run people 
will be more influenced by the treatment that their people receive in 
the United States than by anyhing else we may do for them. 

Since any change in our basic immigration laws will be a long and 
tedious task, I am of the opinion that there is need of special legisla- 
tion to meet the emergency of refugees, persecutees, expellees, and the 
people of overpopulated areas—their number and kind to be deter- 
mined by our economic needs and their need and worth. 

The passage of special legislation to bring some of these people to 
our country will not only solve many problems of human suffering but 
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will serve as an incentive to other nations who can receive them to do 
their share. 

We cannot solve these problems alone. Only the joint effort of all 
the freedom-loving nations of the world can effect a permanent solu- 
tion. We must provide the moral leadership by doing our share. 

The CHarrman. Thank you. 

Reverend Dorie. I should also like to submit for the record the 
statement of the bishops of the United States and of the NCWC with 
regard to restrictive legislation in the past. 

The CuairmMan. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE CATHOLIC BISHOPS OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF THE NCWC 
Wirs Recarp to RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION IN THE PAST 


The minutes of the general meetings of the Catholic Bishops of the United 
States during the period in the 1920's when the national-origins formula which 
is now in effect was under discussion show that both the administrative com 
mittee, NCWC, and the general body of bishops deplored it and repeatedly and 
by every democratic means at their command attempted to express the wish of 
their: people. 

At that time Archbishop Hanna was chairman of the administrative committee 
and .Bishop Gibbons, of Albany, was Episcopal chairman of the NCWC, depart 
ment of laws and iegislation, as it was then known. Their names and those of 
many other bishops—for example, Archbishop Hayes, Archbishop Glennen, Arch 
bishop Curley, Archbishop Byrne, Bishop Howard, Bishop Gallagher, and Bishop 
Muldoon, to mention only a few—are recorded especially in the minutes of both 
the general meetings of the bishops and of the administrative board and elsewhere 
as vigorously opposing the discriminatory new immigration legislation. 

The minutes of the general meeting in 1926 record the passage of a resolu 
tion offered by Archbishop Glennon whereby the general body of the bishops 
instructed the legal department to “endeavor to have a change made in such 
provisions of the law.” 

Under date of February 24, 1927, Bishop Gibbons wrote His Eminence Cardina! 
Haves and all the bishops as follows: 

“Special request was mate at the last general meeting of the bishops that we 
take steps to ple d for a change in the proposed new quotas in immigration 
founded upon what is known as national origins. 

“T wish to report that this matter has been receiving our constant attention 
and follow-up. 

“On February 2d the United States Senate passed a resolution postponing the 
establishment of the immigration quotas on the so-called national origins for the 
period of 1 year. This must yet be confirmed by the House, but there is reaso! 
to believe that it will be so confirmed. 

“A delay of another year is given to us to present further arguments that the 
basis of the so-called national origins should never be accepted. It is probable 
that if the House concurs in the Senate resolution the House will also pass a 
resolution authorizing the Committee on Immigration to sit after the adjourn 
ment of Congress. We will, therefore, have to continue our interest and work 
in the matter.” 

In the minutes of the April 26, 1927, meeting of the administrative committee. 
NCWC, there appears the following: 

“The subject of the national-orgins policy again received the attention of the 
committee.” 

In February 1924 Father John J. Burke, the general secretary of the NCWC, 
filed a formal protest against H. R. 101 with the House of Representatives’ Com 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization in the name of the NCWC. The docu 
ment has such passages as the following: 

“We protest against the principle and purpose underlying this bill which 
excludes immigrants from certain countries and favors admission of immigrants 
from other countries. Such a policy is a distinctive and deplorable departure 
from our enduring traditions as a nation.” 

The same brief was submitted to the Senate committee discussing the com- 
panion bill (S. 35). 
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The Congress disregarded the basic recommendations. Dr. Constantine Ma 
guire, the eminent sociologist and economist, in his piece syndicated for the 
Catholic press by the NCWC (September 1924) outlines some of the reasons, 
still largely valid in the opinion of the NCWC. But the campaign of the NCWC 
went on ceaselessly over a long period as the documentation that follows attests. 

Mr. Mohler, writing for the NCWC Bulletin (the official publication of the 
NCWC) in March 1924, said: 

“The original restriction act of 1921 soon proved itself a cruel and inhumane 
instrument. * * * Let us not indulge in discriminatory measures which 
are unscientific in principle and direct affronts and insults to different peoples 
among us * * *” 

Mr. William F. Montavon, then director of the legal department, appeared on 
April 2, 1926, before the House Immigration Committee, on behalf of the NCWC, 
to protest against the Holaday bill, and criticizing the growing “Spirit of hos- 
tility and of antagonism tothealien * * *” 

Incidentally, the whole record of the NCWC legal department's interest and 
activities in this field is voluminous and can be examined in part in its annual 
reports (e. g. 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1920, 1951, 1949). In 1927, it specifically 
asked Members of the Congress to liberalize the immigration laws so as to admit 
more immigrants, and repeatedly pleaded for the revision of inhumane policies 
and procedures. 

On February 24, 1927, Mr. Mohler, on behalf of the NCWC, sent to every 
member of the House Committee on Immigration, a further protest against pro 
visions of the iniquitous Immigration Act of 1924. 

On March 29, 1928, Mr. Mohler again appeared personally before the sate 
committee for the same purpose: 

On the same date, the executive secretaries of NCCM (Mr. Charles Dolle) and 
of the NCCW (Miss Agnes Regan) personally told the House committee that 
the councils had gone on record in the same sense. 

On the same day, a letter from the chairman of the administrative committee, 
NCWC, Archbishop Hanna, was introduced in the testimony before the House 
Committee on [mmigration, pointing out grave situations created by the 1924 
act and saying in part: 

“The Bishops of the Catholic Church, meeting in Washington every year 
have the same account to give—how their experience is more and more revealing 
a grave situation which cries out for relief. 

“We wish once again * * * to ask, respectfully and earnestly, that this 
situation, so intimately connected with the social, moral, and religious life of 
our country, be relieved * * *” 

President Hoover made repeal or suspension of the formula a campaign 
promise. Further on in this documentation is reproduced an article by M) 
Montavon in the May 1929, issue of the NCWC Bulletin, outlining the contro 
versy of that year and analyzing the causes behind the failure of the Congress 
to abandon “the weird philosophy back of the national origins clause.” 

Again on February 1. 1982, the administrative committee, NCWC, went on 
record on the same general subject before the House committee, at which time 
Dr. Jerome Davis of Yale University, appearing before the same committee, 
named the Catholic Church first among the groups of churches favoring the 
amendment of the naturalization law. 

'n 1934, Mr. Thomas Mulholland, port director at New York for the NCWC 
bureau of immigration, appeared before a Department of Labor Committee 
studying the immigration problem and read into the record from an official 
statement of the administrative committee, NCWC, the following: 

“The National Catholic Welfare Conference has waited with anxiety for 
some action by Congress which would effect a solution of the grave problem 
that has existed since the immigration restriction laws became effective—the 
forced separation of alien families.” 

On March 4, 1935, Miss Sarah Weadick, assistant to the director of the bureau 
of immigration, stated at a hearing on H. R. 6795 before the House Committee 
on Immigration that “changes in the immigration and deportation laws * * * 
have for many years been considered by the bureau as desirable and in the best 
interests of our country.” 

On March 2, 1936, Monsignor Ready, as general secretary of the NCWC, 
addressed the Senate Committee on Immigration at a public hearing saying in 
part: 

“The National Catholic Welfare Conference, the organization of the Catholic 
bishops of the United States, endorses bill S. 2969 because it proposes certain 
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needed changes in our immigration laws. A member of our staff appeared at the 
hearing before the House Immigration Committee last April in favor of the 
companion bill endorsed by Mr. Kerr (H. R. 8163) * * *” 

The Catholic Association for International Peace, an affiliate of the Social 
Action Department, NCWC, issued in 1934, with approval of the Episcopal chair- 
man of the department, a member of the administrative board of the NCWC, a 
report of its committee on ethics and economic relations on the subject Inter- 
national Economic Life, in which it said: 

“The policy of partial but pretty comprehensive exclusion carried out against 
other peoples is neither charitable nor necessary nor wise * * * Yet this 
problem cannot be settled on a world basis without joint world action. * * * 
Opening the floodgates of rights of entrance and of rights thereafter would not 
be a solution; it would not result in the good of all and each. Yet the densities 
of population in proportion to developed and used resources vary so widely that 
some sort of intergovernmental agreements on migration is needed.” 

The files of the press department are full of material, news and feature stories 
that leave no possible room for doubt that the position of the bishops and their 
organization with regard to restrictive immigration was unequivocal and widely 
known. That position was summarized by Fr. John Burke in a memorandum 
to Mr. Mohler (February 21, 1928) which said in part: 

“In reference to the question of the attitude of the bishops of the United States, 
and particularly the administrative committee, on the national origins plan, with 
regard to immigration to the United States: 

“This brief (filed on behalf of the NCWC), as you will see from a perusal of it, 
is decidedly against selective immigration, which is the same as the national 
orising, «2°: % * 

“That the administrative committee is definitely against the national origins 
plan in its present form is very evident from the letter of February 24, 1927, 
sent out by Bishop Gibbons to every ordinary in the United States. This letter 
specifically records that the general meeting of the bishops, of September 26, 
1926, requested that the administrative committee take steps to effect a change 
in the new quotas in the immigration law founded upon what is known as 
national origins. 

“From these items it is evident that the administrative committee is opposed 
to the present bill founded upon the national origins clause. 

“The administrative committee is, therefore, definitely against the national 
origins clause as it now stands.” 

Meanwhile it should not be forgotten that the bishops had 30 years ago set 
up the bureau of immigration, with offices in Washington, New York, El Paso 
(and at one time, Philadelphia), which over those years has, directly or in- 
directly, cared for the problems of approximately a million immigrants to the 
United States, with a degree of efficiency not surpassed by any other agency in 
the United States, 


Reverend Doyir. I also have an article I would like to have inserted 
in the record which appeared in the NCWC Bulletin for May 1929, 
written by William F. Montavon. 

The CHatrmMan. It will be received in the record. 

(The article follows:) 


IMMIGRATION—SHALL THE NATIONAL ORIGINS LAW Bre ENFORCED? 


In his first message to the Seventy-First Congress, President Hoover asks the 
legislators to suspend their deliberations on the pressing problems of agriculture 
and tariff protection long enough to conclude “certain matters of emergency 
legislation that were partially completed in the last session.” Among this 
“emergency legislation” the President placed “the suspension of the national 
origins clause of the Immigration Act of 1924.” The national origins clause 
was to become effective July 1, 1927. By act of Congress the effective date has 
been twice postponed. Nothing but congressional action can prevent its going 
into effect July 1, 1929. 

Discussion in both Houses of Congress, the platforms of political parties, 
resolutions adopted by national associations including the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and other bodies of wide influence, editorial comment in the daily 
press, elaborate articles prepared by experts for the periodical press, the cam- 
paign speeches of President Hoover and his political supporters, all seem to 
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justify the belief that this national origins clause is one of the least popular 
of laws. It is by no means certain, however, that the Seventy-First Congress 
will concede the wish of President Hoover and enable him to make good an 
important campaign promise by further suspending or repealing the law. 

The House of Representatives has gone on record as favoring the repeal 
of the national-origins clause; the Senate has stubbornly refused to concur. It 
is an interesting fight, not precisely between the two Houses of Congress, not 
even between the Committees on Immigration of the two Houses. It is a fight 
between individual members of those committees. 

Legislative authorship of the Immigration Act of 1924 is claimed by Albert 
Johnson, chairman of the House Committee on Immigration. As passed by the 
House of Representatives, the Johnson bill was purely a measure for the further 
restriction of immigration. It was in the Senate that its nature was changed, 
and Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, claims credit for the legislative authorship 
of the national-origins clause by which a new philosophy and a new purpose 
are injected into the Johnson bill. 

Representative Johnson and his House Committee on Immigration have been 
always willing to restore the law to the pristine purity of an immigration restric- 
tion law which they hold it had when it originally left their hands. Senator 
Reed, backed by certain “patriotic” and other organized groups, is an influen- 
tial member of the Senate Committee on Immigration. Senator Hiram Johnson, 
the chairman of that committee, is believed to be opposed to the national-origins 
clause; Senator Nye, a member of the committee, is the author of a bill sus- 
pending the national-origins clause. So influential, however, is Senator Reed 
that the Nye bill all but died in committee and at the last minute came before 
the closing session of the Seventieth Congress to be dealt a death blow by Sen- 
ator Joseph T. Robinson, who deemed it unbecoming for the United States Sen- 
ate to discuss and act on this momentous proposal on Sunday. 

The controversy over this national-origins clause of the immigration act is 
more than a fight between two congressional committees for the credit of author- 
ship. This controversy has to do with a problem the right solution of which 
is of supreme interest to the Nation. The action taken by Congress as a result 
of this controversy is bound to react on the life of the Nation for good or for ill. 

A subsequent subdivision of the act places upon the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor, jointly, the duty of distributing the inhabitants of conti- 
nental United States into groups based on national origins. This was at once 
discovered to be no simple undertaking. The census reports covering the early 
decades of population growth in the United States supply no data on national 
origins of the aliens who inhabit the United States, much less of those who, 
having been such inhabitants for generations, have destroyed every trace of 
their national origins by intermarriage or have preserved no record of their 
ancestors, many of whom reached America fleeing the conditions of turmoil 
and unrest which accompanied the period of renaissance in Europe, a period 
when there was an unprecedented migration and intermingling of peoples. The 
problem which the committee of three was asked to solve is an impossible 
problem. As Secretary of Commerce, President Hoover had immediate control 
of the Bureau of the Census with its corps of statisticians and population 
experts. The committee had authority to employ other experts. An earnest 
effort over 3 years was made to solve the riddle of national origins. In his 
speech accepting the nomination as presidential candidate of the Republican 
Party, President Hoover summed up the results in the following statement : 

“As a member of the commission whose duty it is to determine the quota basis 
under the national-origins law, I have found it impossible to do so accurately 
and without hardship.” 

That he holds the whole controversy to be little more than a tempest in a 
teapot, the perennial fight between tweedledum and tweedledee, is evident from 
the following words with which President Hoover concluded the above statement : 

“The basis now in effect carries out the essential principles of the law, and 
I favor the repeal of that part of the act calling for a new basis of quotas.” 

The arrogance of those who oppose Mr. Hoover and insist that the national- 
origins clause be enforced is probably most clearly expressed in America, Nation 
or Confusion, by Edward R. Lewis. 

“The old-stock American, in short,” says Mr. Lewis, “saw himself being 
crowded out of the country which his ancestors had founded, which they had 
fought for in war after war, which as pioneers they had built up in the great 
middle and far West. * * * The main force back of the quota laws was 
not economic pressure, was not the outery of American labor. but was a deep, 
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pervading, half-articulate instinct animating the old stock, that it must act 
to keep itself from being pushed to extinction. * * * It is not for the 
newer comers * * * to criticize the native stock for trying to prevent 
the practical extinction of its own blood.” 

The same author in another part of his treatise states with greater frankness 
und perhaps more accurately the true purpose of the national-origins clause. 
The law was “primarily intended to reduce numbers, and particularly numbers 
from Southern and Eastern Europe.” 

Certainly the Congress of the United States has the power and the authority 
to determine the number and the qualifications of immigrants that ure to be 
admitted. If, by a majority vote, the Congress decided that none shall be ad- 
mitted but the individuals born and reared under a democratic government by 
which the unalienable rights of men are respected in the same way and degree 
as they are in our country, there could be no question of its authority to enforce 
its will. If Congress, as it does in the act of 1924, decides that approximately 
250,000 is to be the maximum population increase from immigration sources 
during any year, and even if Congress arbitrarily fixed the qualifications to be 
possessed by immigrants in such a manner as to exclude immigrants from East- 
ern and Southern Europe, no foreign government could effectively question the 
validity of its act except by referring to a treaty agreement. 

International rights are not precisely stated in any commonly accepted code. 
Centuries of intercourse between nations, treaties of amity and commerce long 
respected, acts of conciliation based on the mutual recognition of funda- 
mental principles of morality and justice, tradition, are the sources from which 
flow the rights of nations in their intercourse with one another. <A well-founded 
tradition, a doctrine proclaimed by patriotic citizens, even by authorized spokes- 
men of the United States throughout a century and a half, fostered in those 
countries from which immigrants come, the belief that an upright man who 
would apply for admission among us would not be discriminated against on 
grounds of race or creed. 

In enacting the national origins law the Congress of the United States repu- 
diated the tradition thus established. It is not entirely correct to say that 
tradition had been repudiated by an earlier Congress which excluded by law all 
immigrants from China, nor by the so-called gentlemen's agreement with Japan. 
The American traditions of the open door had not been allowed to take deep 
root with regard to orientals as it had with regard to the white races of Europe. 

The earlier legislation did, however, serve notice that American legislation 
affecting immigrants has its foundation in the basic doctrine that immigration 
and the aequisition of citizenshp are matters of purely domestc consent to be 
regulated by laws in the enactment of which consideration is given to no in- 
terest other than the general welfare of the American people. 

The Johnson bill and section II (a) of the Immigration Act of 1924 seek to 
protect the national interest by restricting immigration. The author of the 
bill accepts the status quo of 1890 and allots immigration quotas on the basis 
of conditions revealed by the census of that year. In doing this, the author of 
the bill was probably motivated more by political considerations of a practical 
nature, than by any profound conviction. He sought to eliminate immigration 
from eastern and southern Europe by perpetuating a condition which was 
definitely known to have existed at a time when the Nation was at peace and 
prosperous. This plan has its defects. Immigration does not flow in a steady 
stream. The migration of peoples are the results of abnormal conditions, 
famine, political tyranny, serious industrial depression; these are the forces 
back of the great migrations. The open-door policy applied to immigration 
would expose us to the effects of political, social and economic distress over 
which we could have no control. The census of 1890 was selected not with an) 
view to these facts, but arbitrarily because it was believed that in this manner 
immigration from eastern and southern Europe could be reduced without offend- 
ing large bloes of American voters. 

The authors of the national origins theory as a basis for immigration quotas 
are equally arbitrary. They seek to cloak their arbitrariness in fine robes of a 
philosophy. They proclaim the patriotic purpose of preserving the racial Charac- 
ter of the American Nation. To this end they demand that immigration quotas 
be allotted to alien nationalities in the proportion in which those nationalities 
inhabited continental United States in 1920. Their purpose like that of those 
who advocate quotas based on the census of 1890 is to establish and perpetuate 
a status quo. As a theory it is not within attractiveness. As a practical ad- 
ministrative proposition it leads men like President Hoover, after years of de 
hate and deliberation, to denounce it as not practical. 
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The statistical table which accompanies this article is evidence first that 
experts have found it impossible to reach any firm or precise estimate as to the 
quota numbers. These estimates vary enormously from year to year; in not one 
instance does the estimate made one year agree with that made the next. There 
is no assurance that other experts may not discover other data and change even 
further the estimate submitted. A comparison between the numbers admitted 
under the law as now enforced and the final figures of the experts shows in the 
second place that President Hoover was not altogether justified when, in his 
acceptance speech, he drew the attention of the voters to the fact that after all 
no essential or important practical difference will result from the adoption of 
one or the other of these bases. 

The controversy is not, as Mr. Hoover seems to believe, as simple and super- 
ficial as the fight between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. The advocates of the 
national-origins law, as is revealed in the words I have quoted from Mr. Lewis, 
look upon the American Nation as made up of two opposing, irreconcilable fac- 
tors—a legendary “old stock” and the “newcomers.” They seek to establish 
and perpetuate a line of cleavage running back through our national life to 
Bunker Hill and beyond. For a century and a half our Nation has grown 
strong and has prospered in peace and in war under the motto “E Pluribus 
Unum.” Applied to immigration and to the population growth of the Nation 
that motto visions a condition utterly unlike that of the “hundred percenters” 
who advocate the national-origins law. In that vision there is no line of cleay- 
age, there is no snobbish division of the Nation into “old stock” and “new- 
comers.” In that vision there stands a happy people united, homogeneous, 
patriotic, prosperous, all sharing the same responsibilities and enjoying the 
same rights. They are happy in the thought that others may be admitted to 
share with them the blessings and duties of citizenship. They have learned to 
te jealous of their treasure, they are willing to make sacrifices in its defense, 
above all they are not willing that any alien invasion wrest the treasure of 
national happiness out of their hands. The enforcement of the national-origins 
clause destroys that vision driving an artificial line of cleavage through the life 
of the Nation. 

Postwar hysteria was a factor in the enactment of the Immigration Acts of 
1921 and 1924. Hysteria is short-lived in a nation of practical men. It should 
not be the basis of permanent national policies. The Congress has the undis- 
puted right and the duty to protect the national‘welfare by regulating immi- 
gration. Future Congresses will have that right and that duty. They can be 
trusted with its exercise. The exising law with quotas based on the 1890 census 
has heen an effective protection. No practical reason is advanced for abandon- 
ing it now for the weird philosophy back of the national-origins clause. 

The Cuatrman. Father, are you suggesting that two functions be 
combined that are now separate ? That part which is handled by the 
State Department, and the work that is done in the Immigration 
Department—that they be combined into one agency / 

Reverend Doytr. Not necessar ily one agency, but a distinctive 
ageney that could handle the over-all problems. I might point this 
out, and I have had some experience : One of the difficulties we found 
out in respect to the displaced-persons program was that our consular 
offices did not have sufficient personnel. We found that our consular 
offices are almost autonomous in some respects. In other words, we 
come back to the old problem of Government where we have inde- 
pendent agencies—who is going to act as the liaison, because their 
problems intermingle, and there must be someone who can solve these 
problems, otherwise, we will find one agency working against the other. 
Not necessarily working against each ‘other, but not giving each other 
mutual support. 

Che Cuarrman. What is your suggestion ? 

Reverend Dorie. I would suggest ¢ closer liaison between the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization and our consular offices. Now 
we think this could be better effected if there was some over-all com- 
mittee, and the problems of both agencies, or al] agencies involved in 
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this question of immigration, could sit down and work out many of 
their problems, because our experience has been in the displaced- 
persons program that because the different agencies had different 
policies, and there was no’ over-all policy, we found ourselves in difli- 
culties and unable to do an efficient and an effective job. 

The Cuarrman. When you say an “over-all committee,” do you mean 
somebody that is authorized by law to make a final decision? 

Reverend Dore. Right. 

The Cramrman. Then do you have in mind setting up by law another 
agency or one that had authority over both of these functions? 

“Reverend Dorie. Yes; in general. Of course, I am against creating 
more departments and more agencies, but when it is indicated that 
such a creation would give us a more effective job in coordinating 
the whole program of immigration, I feel that it would be justified. 

Commissioner Guuiixon. May I ask what has been the experience 
here in Chicago with relation to displaced persons already set- 
tled in the rural areas? Do they arrive in Chicago in considerable 
proportion ? 

Reverend Doytex. I suppose the over-all figure is about 50 percent 
of the displaced persons that came to the rural areas. Now that would 
include not only farm opportunities, but small towns. About 50 
percent of them stayed. I am talking about figures from our own 
local organization and from my own experience. About 50 percent 
of them stayed on the farms. To me, that is a good percentage. We 
must remember that the 1948 law gave a 30 percent priority to farmers. 

Now the background of these people who are not primarily or 
currently farmers was not farming, and if they could pass a screening 
test. on their knowledge of farming, these people felt: “This is an 
opportunity to get in earlier than the others, and I will try the farm.” 
Now the fault lies partly on the DP; partly on the farmer. In my 
office when these people drift in off the farms we go to the trouble, 
in their own language—an interpreter takes down their complete 
story—of creating a case history on them. We take the facts from 
them, we contact the diocesan director, and we contact the farmer and 
ask him to prove these facts. Actually, we have proven, I have the 
records in my office to show it, that many of them were being 
exploited. I mean, let’s not assume the problem was always with the 
DP—it was a question of some of our American farmers exploiting, 
and we can prove it on the basis of what the normal wage would be for 
a farm hand, and what the individual was paid, even taking into 
consideration the food, and the house, and so forth, and so on. 

I would say on the basis of those facts—we give it 30 percent priority, 
and, secondly because of exploitation—that | may be the reasons why 
they drift into the city. Let’s be honest about it. If I landed in 
Holland and there was an American colony I would go to it until I 
overcame my initial psychological approval. It is their children who 
will intermingle and intermarry with the rest of our people, and, after 
all, that is Americanism. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. If all reference to national origins were 
to be eliminated, what suggestion would you have for dealing with 
the people of Indonesia and the orientals generally, where so many 
of the exceedingly difficult international problems, and so much of 
the misery are collected now? 
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Reverend Dorie. Yes. I want to go on record as saying this: 
That I am not in favor of uncontrolled immigration into our coun- 
try. It stands to reason that we can only absorb a certain number 
of these people, and I don’t want to go on record as stating that ir- 
respective of ourselves we should accept uncontrolled immigration. 
Why? Because in our effort to help these people we can’t lower our 
standards, because then that would make us ineffective in regard to 
oriental peoples. I do feel, as far as orientals are concerned, I think 
their quota is very low. Now, remember, it isn’t a question of the 
United States solving all the problems of the world in regard to popu- 
lation—we can’t do it. Italy has an overpopulation “of 2 million 
people. We are pouring dollars in there which is no solution unless 
you crack the basic economic problem, which is overemployment and 
underemployment. We do feel we must give moral leadership. 
We can’t go to Canada and South America and the rest of these coun- 
tries and say to them: “You take them and we will give you the dol- 
lars.” Moral leadership is required. 

I am of the opinion—although I didn’t state it—I feel within the 
next 3 years we can take 100,000 of these people, over and above our 
national immigration quotas, and be able to absorb them. 

Did I answer your question, Doctor? It is a difficult one. But, 
at the same time, we can’t expect America to do a complete job it- 
self. 

The Cuarrman. In the statement you read, you stated that the na- 
tional-origins formula in the McCarran-Walter Act contained a for- 
mula of selection that is “unrealistic” and “erroneous.” What system 
would you recommend ? 

Reverend Dorie. Of course, I don’t know anyone who has that an- 
swer. All we.can do is lay out a general principle that Congress will 
determine how many immigrants we are going to accept. “My con- 
tention is this; and it is the only Christian stand you can take: ir- 
respective of race, or creed, you have to determine who they are going 
to be. Congress will take care of the number. Perhaps we can 
have something to say about the kind, based upon their need and 
worth. 

In other words, instead of categorizing all of the types of people 
I would permit to come under this immigration program, I just said 
those who are in need and basically who are they—they are the es- 
capees, the DP’s, the refugees. 

Here is what has happened to us: We have families right here 
in Chicago where the mother came over with the children; the father 
was held back for some sort of a physical check-up; the visas have 
expired, and now we have disunited families, which is certainly un- 
democratic and un-Christian. Certainly, a relief should come to the 
people on the basis of needs. 

There is no question that we say the National Origins Act gives us 
a vicious form of racism. As far as our democratic and humanitarian 
Christian principles are concerned, we can’t make distinctions be- 
tween peoples—they are people, and that is the basis on which we are 
going to deal with them. 


Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you apply that not only to Euro- 
peans? 
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Reverend Dorie. Yes; not only to Europeans. What I want to 
say is that we must do our share. I feel we can take more orientals in. 
How many? That depends upon our economic aid, and, as I stated 
before, we cannot control immigration because we will be defeating 
our own purposes. Certainly, I want to go on record as saying that 
as a Catholic priest and as a citizen of America we make no distine- 
tion between race and peoples. We handle them on their needs and 
their worth—I mean their human worth. 

Commissioner Finucane. We have heard testimony to the effect 
that relieving some of the excess population through emigration would 
materially help overpopulated countries in Europe, whereas in coun- 
tries with far greater overpopulation such as the Far-East, Pakistan, 
and India, it would be relatively ineffective. Do you think that is a 
justifiable reason for applying the excess-population remedy to Euro- 
pean countries and not to the Far East? 

Reverend Dorie. I would like to say this: I, at least, refuse to 
accept the responsibility for overpopulation throughout. the entire 
world. As I indicated, this has to be a long-term program by the free- 
dom-loving nations of the world. We cannot assume the responsibility 
all ourselves, but we can do our part, even to the point of bringing in 
some of these Indians, and at least do the pilot work, so that other 
nations can solve it. There is no question about it. There may be 
certain sections of the world overpopulated, but the world itself is 
not overpopulated. So it is a question of adjusting peoples to the 
underpopulated area. We even have an internal problem here of 
adjusting some of our own people from one section of the country to 
another. Well, if we can do it on a national basis, and we are making 


an attempt at it, that should be done internationally. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Father. 
Mr. Max Swiren, you are next on the schedule. 


STATEMENT OF MAX SWIREN, REPRESENTING THE PRINCIPAL 
JEWISH ORGANIZATIONS OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Swiren. I am Max Swiren, 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
I am appearing, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the principal Jewish 
organizations of Chicago. I think a reference to their names would 
indicate the scope of their activities and interests, and, hence, their 
concern with the problems that the Commission confronts : 
Chicago Rabbinical Association 
Chicago Rabbinical Council 
Rabbinical Assembly 
American Jewish Congress 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 
Jewish Labor Committee 
Jewish War Veterans 
Decalogue Society of Lawyers 
Farband Labor Zionist Order 
Federation of Jewish Trade Unions 
Hadassah 
Hapoel Hamizrachi 


Hebrew Theological College 
- - 
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Labor Zionist Organization 
Mizrachi 
Mizrachi Women’s Organization 
National Council of Jewish Women 
Pioneer Women 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
United Synagogue 
Workmen’s Circle 
Zionist Organization 
I have a prepared statement to submit in behalf of these organiza- 
tions whom I represent here, and then I should like to make some 
remarks. 
The Cuatmman. Your prepared statement will be inserted in the 
record and you may proceed with your remarks. 
(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Mr. Max 
Swiren in behalf of the principal Jewish organizations of Chicago :) 


This statement is presented on behalf of the principal Jewish organizations of 
Chicago, listed above, with membership aggregating in excess of 150,000 
Chicagoans. 

We commend President Truman for his humane and sensitive concern with 
naturalization and refugee problems. We acclaim the President’s veto of the 
McCarran Act, cast as that law is in a mold foreign to the humane and democratic 
traditions of this Nation. We take hope from the establishment of this Presi- 
dential Commission and the caliber of its membership. 

The problems that confront this Commission must be examined in the light of 
the monumental upheaval, social and political, that engulfs two-thirds or more 
of the globe. The world is witnessing a gigantic battle of ideas with conse- 
quences that touch the very existence of our civilization. We have the oppor- 
tunity and, indeed the duty, to contribute strength, vision, and courage in that 
struggle. To make that contribution we must glorify, with every fiber of our 
daily life, the imperishable ideals of human freedom, individual liberty and 
brotherhood of man. No such lofty undertaking can have an intellectually honest 
and, hence, an effectively sound foundation, without full and hospitable recog- 
nition of the basic principles with which we here concern ourselves. 

Chicago is a city of immigrants in a nation of immigrants. Our population 
includes a half million foreign-born and 214 times that many native Americans 
of foreign parentage. The Jewish population totals 350,000, more than the popu- 
lation of any city in Israel. The population of our city includes more than 
400,000 Poles, a quarter million Germans, 200,000 Italians, and about as many 
Seandinavians. We have foreign-born and first-generation Americans whose 
heritage reaches into every corner of the world. Cosmopolitan Chicago exempli- 
fies the contribution of the immigrant in every sphere of life—economic, social, 
cultural, religious, political—contributions that are permanently engrafted upon 
the free institutions that we call America. We cannot, in good conscience or 
self-interest, nor, indeed under our constitutional standards, relegate the natu- 
ralized citizen to a secondary position, whose exercise of the freedoms guaranteed 
by the Constitution would jeopardize his precious citizenship. 

The ideals that made us great and the experience of building a great free 
people move us to welcome to our shores the weary and the oppressed. We must 
do so with the vision and the confidence in the equality of man that moved our 
forefathers to welcome as many as a million immigrants a year. We must cast 


‘away false racist philosophies and have faith in our ideals. Immigrants should 


be received in a spirit of brotherhood that they may build lives of tranquillity and 
service, that they may enrich our farms and our factories, our arts and our 
sciences, our religious and our political institutions. 

The McCarran Act is deliberately designed to stem the flow of immigration 
to a mere trickle by pyramiding restriction upon restriction and limitation upon 
limitation. The theoretical maximum of 154,000 immigrants is but one-tenth of 
1 percent of our population, compared with totals of well over a million for many 
of the early years of the century and an annual average of 750,000 from 1900 to 
1920. Without rational basis, the MeCarran Act retains the national origin 
quotas as a transparent means of reducing immigration from east and south 
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Europe. That area, where the need is great, is assigned less than 20 percent of 
the quotas. By this infamous device an English immigrant is legislated to be 
13 times as desirable as an Italian and 12 times as desirable as a Pole. We 
repudiate such comparisons and such quotas as unworthy and unwarranted. 

Small as are the critical quotas, they are mortgaged to the extent of 50 percent 
until displaced persons admitted under special legislation of Congress shall have 
heen fully charged off. Unused quotas in one area may not be transferred to 
another. Our experience with this device during the last 5 years has been to 
cut the maximum in half because only a small portion of the quotas assigned to 
countries in west or north Europe are being used. Another snare is the require- 
ment that the place of birth rather than the domicile or citizenship of the immi- 
grant determines the quota to which he is assigned. This means that hundreds 
of thousands of innocent persons transported across Europe by the Nazis must 
wait hopelessly for a quota number for the country of origin while thousands of 
such numbers are available and unused for the country of domicile. 

How spurious is the ray of hope held out by the McCarran Act may be seen 
by reference to the Polish quota. About 138,000 Poles in Europe are seeking 
admission to this country. We are particularly concerned with that problem 
because, taking into account natives of foreign parentage, Chicago is the second 
largest Polish city in the world. Poland has a quota of 6,488, but even this figure 
is cut in half because the admission of displaced persons has mortgaged this 
quota into the next century. Contrast this with the quota of 65,361 for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, immigration from which during the last 5 years 
averaged little more than 20,000 a year. Even when a precious visa has been 
granted which cannot be used for health or financial reasons, it is not restored 
to the quota but is canceled. 

Another restriction in the pyramid is the iron-clad preference of 50 percent of 
each quota to those the Attorney General may find to be needed in this country 
by reason of special education, technical skill, or experience. When there are 
added the priorities for relatives and other cut-off provisions, it is difficult indeed 
to see how any appreciable number of immigrants can actually squeeze through 
the McCarran traps. 

Our national immigration policy must be predicated upon three fundamental 
principles : 

First. Immigration is healthy for our culture and our economy. The intro- 
duction of new threads into our national fabric adds strength and resilience. 

Second. The admission of immigrants must reflect a wholesome spirit of inter- 
national good will, understanding, and cooperation consonant with our foreign 
policy. 

Third. Immigrants admitted to our country must be permitted to rebuild their 
lives in an atmosphere of peace and tranquillity made secure by democratic 
principles and processes. 

You have the right to ask what kind of legislative scheme can implement these 
fundamental principles. The answer as we see it lies along these lines: 

1. Related to the need abroad and our tremendous absorptive capacity at home, 
these principles demand that the permissive total of immigrants be at least double 
the 154,000 provided in the McCarran Act. Indeed, it would not be unreasonable 
to set the outer limits at one-half of 1 percent of our population. The limitation 
should be flexible so that an unfilled quota of 1 year may be utilized in the follow- 
ing year, to the end that investigation under the security provisions of the act 
involving delays of as much as 6 months may not defeat the immigration 
objectives. 

2. The selection of immigrants should be entrusted to a special board charged 
with formulating and carrying out a national immigration policy resting upon 
the fundamental principles above outlined. The urgency of the situation rather 
than any artificial regard for national origin should be of primary concern. The 
board should have flexible power to set percentages, within statutory limits, in 
the following categories for which priority would be accorded in granting immi- 
gration visas: 

(a) Immigrants seeking to join their families in this country. The principle 
of reuniting families must apply with equal force to both citizen and alien 
residents. 

(b) Persons seeking asylum. Refugees from racial, religious, or political 
persecution. 

(c) Persons having special skills, training, and qualifications, and, in this con- 
nection, there should be at least as much interest in university professors and 
scientists as in sheepherders. 
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(d) Finally, room should be reserved for new-seed immigration. This does 
not involve relaxation of the stringent minimum qualifications for entry into the 
country. 

Within the groups, we know no better basis for administration than first 
come, first served, subject to a reasonable discretion in the board to meet hard- 
ship cases. The purpose of leaving the percentage allocations to these various 
categories flexible is to enable the board to meet changing conditions and emer- 
gency conditions. It would obviate the need for special refugee legislation, 
particularly as related to specific problems and specific countries. 

3. Immigration proceedings should conform to the requirements of the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act. The denial of a visa by an American consul should, 
upon application of an American citizen concerned with the matter, be subject 
to review by a board of appeals, and thereafter subject to judicial review. In 
every area of the immigration service there should be an opportunity for fair 
hearing, uniformity of treatment, and the right of judicial review. 

4. Deportation should be a matter of judicial rather than administrative juris- 
diction. The McCarran Act departs from basic constitutional requirements of 
fair play in entrusting unlimited authority to the Attorney General. Concern- 
ing appropriate standards in deportation proceedings, the Supreme Court had 
occasion to say: 

“When the Constitution requires a hearing, it requires a fair one, one before 
a tribunal which meets at least currently prevailing standards of impartiality. 
A deportation hearing involves issues basic to human liberty and happiness and, 
in the present upheavals in lands to which aliens may be returned, perhaps to 
life itself. It might be difficult to justify as measuring up to constitutional 
standards of impartiality a hearing tribunal for deportation proceedings the like 
of which has been condemned by Congress as unfair even where less vital matters 
of property rights are at stake.” Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 U. S. 33, 50-1 
(1949) ). 

On the substantive question of deportation, it has been proposed by respon- 
sible students of the problem that all deportation be eliminated as punishment 
of medieval character—that our criminal laws be relied upon to deal with infrac- 
tions by alien and citizen alike. Certainly that proposal deserves serious con- 
sideration. In any event, conviction of a crime involving moral turpitude com- 
mitted within 5 years after entry and carrying a substantial jail sentence is 
the only ground upon which deportation should be authorized. The threat of 
deportation ought, never to be used as a means of thought control. If the alien 
is guilty of illegal subversive activities, let him be tried and convicted by legal 
process, and then there is time for the immigration authorities to step in. 

In short, this Nation of immigration must treat the new immigrants as we 
ourselves would be treated. 

In the realm of naturalization, as in immigration, we bespeak an attitude 
of understanding, encouragement, and hospitality, in contradistinction to the 
atmosphere of hostility in which the McCarran Act was conceived. Ina united 
voice, all of the organizations for which I speak repudiate the McCarran concept 
of second-class citizenship for the naturalized immigrant. We insist that all 
citizens shall have the same burdens and responsibilities and enjoy the same 
rights and privileges. Naturalized citizens and native-born citizens alike must 
enjoy the constitutional freedoms without fear that an unpopular expression may 
jeopardize precious citizenship. The Nation in whose bloodstream flow the 
principals of the Declaration of Independence dares not offend the principle of 
equality. No more shameful challenge to that principle can be conceived than 
appears in the provisions of the McCarran Act for revocation of naturalization. 
Without limit of time, revocation is authorized by judicial proceeding upon a 
showing of either “willful misrepresentation” or “concealment of a material fact.” 
Having in mind the atmosphere of hysteria that obtains in many quarters, it is 
easy to imagine that matters to which no one would have given a second thought 
10 years ago may now be regarded as a “material fact.” Where there is con- 
cealment and where there is simply an omission to inquire is left wide open. 
What an invitation to the “know-nothing” and the “Ku Klux Klan” mind! 

Moreover, the citizen whose naturalization would be taken from him can be 
served by publication if he cannot readily be found in person. This is a pro- 
cedural trick without parallel in the American judicial process. 

The Criminal Code provides substantial penalties for persons guilty of con- 
tempt of Congress for declining to testify. Where such refusal concerns sub- 
versive activities, the McCarran Act imposes an.additional penalty upon the nat- 
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uralized citizen by automatically depriving him of his citizenship and subjecting 
him to deportation if the act occurred within 10 years of naturalization. In utter 
disregard of the seriousness of denaturalization and banishment, of the life and 
death character of the determination; the act provides that membership in or 
affiliation with a subversive organization within 5 years after naturalization 
raises a prima facie presumption that the citizen was not well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of this country at the time of naturalization. A third 
area of discrimination against the naturalized citizen appears in the provisions 
for expatriation. How does all this square with the decisions of the Supreme 
Court? 

By a divided Court and with considerable limitation, the Supreme Court: sus 
tained the right of denaturalization but held that in such proceedings that*would 
deprive one of the precious right of citizenship, “the facts and the law should 
be considered as far as is reasonably possible in favor of the citizen.” In ex 
planation, the Court said: 

“In its consequence [denaturalization] it is more serious than a taking of 
one’s property, or the imposition of a fine or other penalty. For it is safe to 
assert that nowhere in the world today is the right of citizenship of greater 
worth to an individual than it is in this country.” Schneiderman v. United States 
(320 U. S. 118, 122). 

The late Mr. Justice Rutledge described the danger of free denaturalization 
proceedings in these words: 

“No citizen with such a threat hanging over his head could be free. If he 
belonged to ‘off-color’ organizations or held too radical or, perhaps, too reac 
tionary views, for some segment of the judicial palate, when his admission took 
‘place, he could not open his mouth without fear his words would be held against 
him. For whatever he might’ say or whatever any such- organization might ad 
vocate could be hauled forth at any time to show ‘continuity’ of belief from the 
day of his admission, or ‘concealment’ at that time. Such a citizen would not 
be admitted to liberty. His best course would be silence or hypocrisy. This is 
not citizenship. Nor is it adjudication.” Schneiderman v. United States (326 
U. 8. 118, 167). 

As Mr. Justice Murphy put it, the naturalized citizen “is not required to im 
prison himself in an intellectual or spiritual strait-jacket; nor is he obliged to 
retain a static mental attitude.” Baumgartner v. United States, (322 U. S. 665, 
679). 

The Supreme Court has held that to set aside naturalization, the Government 
has the burden of proving by “clear, unequivocal, and convincing evidence, which 
does not leave the issue in doubt, that the citizen who is sought to be restored to 
the status of an alien obtained his naturalization certificate illegally.” Knauer v. 
United States (328 U. S. 654, 657-8). 

The same constitutional standards established by the Supreme Court for the 
protection of naturalized citizens are scrapped by the McCarran Act. Under 
that law, presumptions of fraud are raised against the naturalized citizen from 
condnet long after the naturalization process has been completed and the bur 
den is cast upon him, the individual citizen, to prove his innocence. This is an 
approach to human rights that an American cannot embrace. 

The concept of second-class citizenship collides with the principle of equality 
before the law and should be rejected. Citizenship, whether acquired by nat- 
uralization or birth, should be irrevocable. The sole exception that can be tol- 
erated by a free people is revocation of citizenship acquired through deliberate 
fraud—not the indefinite concealment of what may subsequently be deemed ma 
terial. The required evidence must be of such probative force as to leave no 
doubt on the ultimate issue, and the procedure must be designed to assure to the 
naturalized citizen the full measure of protection in contesting with so powerful 
an adversary as his Government. 

We approach the problems of immigration and naturalization with pride in 
the achievements and the contributions of our foreign born citizens. We have 
the telephone, the microphone and the phonograph disk thanks to foreigners Bell 
and Berliner. Our gigantic electric industry sprang from the genius of Stein 
metz, Tesla, and Pupin.. Our linotype machines were the brain child of Mergeu- 
thaler. For the inception of our iron business, we are indebted to immigrant 
David Thomas, and our cotton manufacturing to another immigrant, Samuel 
Slater. In the field of aviation, the names of Sikersky, DeSeversky and Bellanca 
are known to every school child. The Texas oil fields awaited the arrival of a 
Swedish geologist, Udden, for their exploitation. And finally, in our atomic 
energy field, we owe much to the foreign born Hinstein, Fermi, Bohr, and Meitner 
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From the Jewish community of Chicago came such diverse but significant per- 
sonalities as foreign born Sidney Hillman and Julius Rosenwald, son of an 
immigrant. 

Among our latest refugees are such geniuses of literature as Maeterlinck, 
Thomas Mann, and Sigred Undset. The Hitlerist repression sent to our shores 
no less than 12 Nobel prize winners and hundreds of scientists, writers, and 
artists of the highest rank. Our own University of Illinois, University of Chi- 
pago, and Roosevelt College have been notable beneficiaries of such immigra- 
tion. If we would know what is America, I ask you to read the day-by-day 
casualty lists. As these lines are penned, the latest casualty list of 21 includes 
such names as Zucaro, Soltys, Pecone,.Berrin, Bredigan, Depeano, Ensslin, 
Dunkle, Hryhor, Koester. 

Call the roll of the All-American football team and see how many of the 
names are reminiscent of south and east Europe. Walk onto the floor of the 
Carnegie-Illinois steel mills. Look around at the immigrants and sons of im- 
migrants and you will see America as it is and the people that make it great. 

In this great city, we appreciate the strength we derive from our melting-pot 
population. We have seen in my generation how, the multitude of peoples gath- 
ered together from all parts of the globe can live and build together. We saw 
in World War I, in World War II, and in the Korean conflict now that when 
our country is attacked, all these people respond in one voice, and when the 
supreme sacrifice is made, it is without discrimination, without national origin 
quotas. 

I wish the Senator from Nevada had been with me when I visited an American 
military cemetery in Lorraine shortly after the close of the war. He would have 
been interested in the names that I read on the crosses and the stars of David 
that lined aisle after aisle. He would then have understeod what it means to 
say that the United States is a nation of immigrants. 


Mr. Swiren. Mr. Chairman, I should like to talk somewhat freely 
and discuss, if I may, these matters: First, the general conditions that 
we regard as pertinent in the for mulation of an immigration and 
naturalization policy ; and, secondly, the principles that must underlie 
that policy; and, thirdly, the specific program of legislation, which 
we think ought to be rec ommended by the Commission. In connection 
with the latter, of course, we must consider the existing legislation, its 
strength, and its weakness and the point of view which must be altered. 
I mention that outline because I noticed in my brief attendance at the 
hearings yesterday and today that the Commission is very properly 
concerned with an answer to the question: What do we do about. the 
defects upon which so many people agree ? 

Let me say at the outset that it seems to me that in this world up- 
heaval in which we find ourselves, in the battle of ideas, there is one 
approach upon which we cannot yield on any matter of national policy, 
and that is an adherence to the principles of human freedom, and indi- 
vidual liberty, and brotherhood of man, and in no area of our concern 
are those principles more significant than in naturalization. 

Chicago is a city of immigrants. Some 40 percent of our population 
consists of foreign-born or first- generation Americans; 250,000 of our 
population are “Jews; we have a quarter of a million Germans; 
400,000 Poles—it is the largest Polish city in the world outside of 
Warsaw. We have had a demonstration in ‘Chicago of what can hap- 
pen when the American melting pot goes to work—not only in the 
factory, but in the cultural, the religious, the political institutions of 

America. We have demonstrated in this great city, it seems to me, 
beyond any question that the policy of making America the haven of 
the weary and oppressed is a sound policy, both nationally and inter- 
nationally. We are convinced that in appro ching immigration we 
must east away false philosophies of race,.or race preference. and 
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adhere strictly to the ideals upon which our system of government and 
society are predicated. In that connection, it seems pertinent to see 
just what we are doing now in the McCarran Act. That statute is 
deliberately designed to limit to a mere trickle immigration from out- 
side this hemisphere. Theoretically, 154,000 may be admitted, but 
when you examine the layer upon layer of restrictions and limitations 
in that statutory pyramid you begin to see that it is utterly impossible 
for any flow of immigration actually to pass the traps and snares and 
spikes that are imbedded in the McCarran Act. 

Of course, in the first place, there is the infamous national origins 
formula with which too many witnesses have already dealt before 
the Commission, and I shan’t go into it in detail. Let me say, how- 
ever, that the senior Senator from Illinois, Paul Douglas, made a 
monumental contribution in his scholarly formulation of that philos- 
ophy, the falsity of the prejudice upon which it was predicated, and 
the irresponsibility of the figures used in reaching the statistics. 

We think it is contrary to the basic principles of our way of life to 
say, by legislation, that a British immigrant is 13 times as desirable 
as an Italian or 12 times as desirable as a Pole. We take the quotas 
then as we find them and go further. Fifty percent, as you know, 
‘are mortgaged in many areas to make up for people who have come in 

as displaced persons, or under other special Latasion: unused quotas 
can’t be transferred. Our experience has been that, actually, more 
than 50 percent of the quotas assigned to north and west Europe are 
not exercised. I think the average over the last 5 years for the 
United Kingdom has been 20,000 and the quotas exceed 65,000. Going 
further: The most minute device is not overlooked to restrict the 
quotas. If a number is assigned and cannot be used for health or 
financial reasons, it is canceled, it doesn’t go back into the quota. 
Perhaps, I can demonstrate the lack of hope that can spring from 
that kind of legislation when I call attention to the fact that there 
are 138,000 Poles qualified, awaiting, asking for immigration to the 
United States. Their quota is about 6,400, and that’s cut by the various 
devices down to about 2,000, slightly under 2,000. The mortgage on 
the quota runs until the year 2,000, so you see what opportunity there 
is actually to meet any material problem. Add to that, on the pyramid 
of restraints, the 50 percent provision with respect to skills, and spe- 
cial training—an iron-clad 50 percent, if you please—and then there 
are the priorities for relatives, and the cut-off provision that was re- 
ferred to here yesterday, which entitles the Secretary of Labor, with 
little showing, if any, to determine that particular areas of immigra- 
tion must be closed off. 

It is with that statutory problem, and with the background that I 
have indicated, that we urge upon the Commission three fundamental 
principles upon which to predicate an immigration and naturaliza- 
tion policy. The first is that immigration is healthy for our culture 
and our economy. The introduction of new threads into our national! 
fabric add strength and resilience. Second, the admission of immi- 
grants must reflect a wholesome spirit of international good will and 
understanding consonant with our foreign policy. And, third, immi- 
yrants one admitted to the country must be permitted to rebuild their 
jives in an atmosphere of peace and eanaattiy, secure in their posi- 


rion. and protected by fair judicious process. 
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How to implement these principles if, of course, the primary prob- 
lem that iedieiaha this Commission, and I would like to suggest five 
major items in that connection: First. with respect to over-all limita- 
tion of immigration from without this hemisphere, we urge that as a 
minimum the present maximum figure of 154,000 be doubled. We say 
that a reasonable figure that ought to be considered by the Commis- 
sion is one-half of 1 percent of the total population. It is consider- 
ably less than the million and a quarter a year that we admitted 
early in this century. It is less than the 750,000 average admissions 
of the first 20 years of the century, and, I might say, in that connec- 
tion that the timid souls who feel that we have passed the frontier 
days, and don’t have a great absorptive capacity have little faith in our 
economy and our genius. 

I took the trouble to see how far we have moved in the last decade. 
Since 1940 our production of goods and services, the gross national 
product, has increased almost 70 percent in consonant dollars at a 
time when our population had increased less than 13 percent. And, 
that, gentlemen, is before we reached the opportunities of the atomic 
age. 

Now, the second problem, and the most troublesome one, is the 
selection of immigrants. How do we classify them, how do we scrap 
them, when we scrap the national origins formula as we must? We 
propose the establishment of a special board or commission that is 
entrusted with the formulation of the policy on the basis of the prin- 
ciples we have indicated. The board should have flexible power 
within statutory limits for each category to establish percentages from 
the granting of visas in these separate categories: First, immigrants 
seeking to join their families. We believe the principle of reuniting 
families must apply to citizens and noncitizens alike. Second, there 
should be a category for persons seeking asylum—refugees from racial, 
religious, or political persecution. Third, there should be a category 
for persons having special skills, training, and qualification. I think 
in this connection that we must assume that college professors and 
scientists are at least as necessary as the sheepherders with whom Sen- 
ator McCarran was so concerned. And, finally, and equally impor- 
tant, we ought to reserve a category for new seeds, immigration of the 
character that originally built this country. 

Within the groups, we know no better way of dealing fairly than 
on the principle of first come, first served, reserving only a limited 
portion to be used in the discretion of the supervising board to meet 
special situations. I might say that that formula would eliminate 
the necessity for emergency legislation. It would eliminate the 
necessity for special dealing with special problems in particular coun- 
tries. We ought to allow quotas in the total of permissive immigra- 
tion to be carried over from one year to another because today with 
the investigation required for security purposes as many as 6 months 
may be taken up in merely investigation delay. 

Our third proposal, with respect to legislation, is that all immigra- 
tion proceedings conform to the requirements of the Administrative 
Procedures Act. We think that the denial of a visa by a consul 
should be subject to a review by an appeals board within the Immi- 
gration Service—it ought to be a single agency—upon application of 
any American citizen concerned with the problem. 
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I point to that particularly because, Mr. Chairman, you asked the 
question, quite properly, of two or three witnesses: What kind of 
review do we have, and who may initiate it? It seems to me that in 
every area of the Immigration Service the principles of a fair hearing 
before an impartial tribunal, ynifermity of treatment, and the right 
of judicious review should obtain. 

The fourth problem is that of deportation. We urge upon the 
Commission a recommendation that all deportation proceedings be a 
matter of judicial rather than of administrative jurisdiction. It is 
hard to conceive a greater departure from the principles of fair play 
than those embodied in the McCarran Act. 

Our statement quotes from a number of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States pointing up the life-and-death aspect of a 
deportation proceeding, the division of families, the consignment to 
almost certain death in many instances. More than that, we think 
that on the substantive question 6f when deportation may be permit- 
ted, important revisions ought to be undertaken. Responsible people 
have suggested, and I am not prepared to join them at this moment, 
that there ought to be an elimination, a ban of all deportation, upon 
the ground that banishment is punishment of a medieval character; 
that its criminal code ought to deal with its infractions by citizen 
and alien alike. But, in any event, we strongly urge that there be 
no deportation, save for conviction, within a limited period, for a 
crime involving moral turpitude, and involving substantial jail 
sentences. We think that deportation ought never be used as a means 
of thought control. If an immigrant is guilty of illegal subversive 
activities, let him be tried and convicted by our normal judicial proc- 
ess, and then the immigration authorities will have an opportunity 
to come in. 

In short, so far as immigrants are concerned, we think that a nation 
of immigrants ought to treat them as we ourselves would be treated, 
and as our fathers or grandfathers were treated. 

We come now to a very sensitive problem, and that is the problem 
of naturalization. The McCarran-Act‘has established principles of 
second-class citizenship for the foreign-born who have been natur- 
alized. We reject that approach to American citizenship. We insist 
that all citizens have the same burdens and responsibilities and enjoy 
the same rights and privileges. 

I was very much interested in Professor Davies’ study of refugee 
immigration, in which he pointed out that the refugees responded to 
the call for service in America in the same percentage as did native 
Americans, indeed, his estimate was 1 percent higher. We believe 
that native-born citizens and foreign-born alike should enjoy their 
freedoms without fear that an unpopular expression may jeopardize 
citizenship. 

I would refer you to three particular aspects of this problem as they 
are revealed in the McCarran Act, and against the backdrop of which 
we can determine what is fair, and what is human in the treatment of 
naturalized citizens. The Criminal Code provides very substantial 
penalties, as you gentlemen know, for persons guilty of contempt of 
Congress in declining to answer questions. Where the refusal con- 
cerns subversive activities, and occurs within 10 years of naturaliza- 
tion, there is automatic deportation. Secondary, affiliation directly 
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or indirectly with an organization deemed subversive, within 5 years 
after naturalization, raises a prima facie presumption that the person 
was not disposed to the good order and happiness of the state at the 
time of naturalization. And, finally, there are special provisions for 
expatriation of the naturalized citizen. I might say that these prin- 
ciples of denaturalization collide squarely with the same constitutional 
standards that the Supreme Court has established. The Supreme 
Court has said, I think somewhat reluctantly, that denaturalization 
may be carried out. The late Mr. Justice Rutledge thought otherwise, 
and he has respectable authority in support of his position. 

But even the majority of the court meds it clear time and time again 
that the burden must be placed upon the Government; the individual 
citizen contesting with some powerful adversary must not be required 
to carry the burden; that there is a presumption, a priority, and that 
its evidence must be of such propriety force as to leave no doubt of 
the ear ennan at the time of naturalization in order to accomplish the 
results. 

Yet, our present law goes quite the other way establishing second- 
class citizenship. We think that the only ground upon which de- 
naturalization should be authorized is deliberate fraud; not the in- 
definite concealment of a material fact that is provided now. 

We have this anomalous situation: A naturalized citizen may have 
his citizenship attacked on the ground that he concealed—and I em- 
phasize the word “concealed”—a material fact, particularly in this 
period where hysteria stalks many quarters. It is easy to understand 
that what is now regarded as highly material would have been deserv- 
ing of not even a passing mention 10 years ago, and what is conceal- 
ment is left open for the courts to decide, a vague and difficult phrase 
that presents an invitation to the antiforeign spirit. The citizen, 
or the immigrant who seeks citizenship, is questioned at considerable 
length. Inquiries into his life are made in the greatest detail; and, 
if the matter was not sufficiently important to be the subject of inquiry, 
we don’t think it should be dug up 5, 10, 20 years later, when it would 
be difficult to obtain facts and find witnesses as a basis to rob him of 
his naturalization. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand it, you have suggested a ceiling 
on immigration to the United States. What was your formula? 

Mr. Swiren. Our formula is a range between 300,000 and one-half 
of 1 percent of the population, which today would be about 760,000. 

The Cuaman. You have suggested, on the question of appeals, 
that there be an appeal within the Immigration Service, but how 
would that work in connection with the action by consul ? 

Mr. Swrren. We have had the experience in Government, as you 
will recall, of having a single representative abroad responsible to 
more than one agency. We are doing it now with regard to foreign 
aid and the State Department. 

The Cuarrman. Where would this appeals board be? Would it 
be in the United States? 

Mr. Swiren. In the United States, and available at the instance of 
an American citizen only. 

The Cuairman. Do you think any such scheme as that would work 
if you had requests for visas from 300,000 to 750,000 people? Have 
you made any estimate as to how many possible appeals there would 
be annually? 
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Mr. Swiren. Yes, Mr. Chairman; there would be substantially less 
than in the customs appeals, where millions and millions of articles 
come in each year and are the subject of controversy. 

The Cramman. Don’t you think that everybody that would be de- 
nied a visa would want to appeal ? 

Mr. Swiren. No; I don’t think so. Our experience has been, Mr. 
Chairman, that responsible organizations have looked after the prob- 
lem for the various groups, and they have acted with a great deal of 
understanding and responsibility. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. In view of the statement made by a repre- 
sentative of the American Legion yesterday, to the effect that Rare 
is no labor shortage in Chicago and that immigrants are displacing 
American workers, may we have an expression of your views on the 
subject ? 

Mr. Swrren. Let me divide the answer into two parts, if I may: 
In the first place, the best source of information on that problem seems 
to me to be our highly organized trade-unions. I think it is significant 
that the trade-union movement has changed its position very ma 
terially on the admission of immigrants and supports a broadening of 
the scope of immigration admissions—that belies the notion that 
American jobs would be endangered. 

I might say that in our group, for which I speak, which is a federa- 
tion of Jewish trade-unions in this area, and the Jewish Labor Union 
Committee in this area, we are conversant with the problem. I have 
some familiarity with the problem which Mr. Samuel Levin spoke 
about yesterday where an industry that has been served almost ex- 
clusively by immigrants—the tailoring industry—was finding itself 
short of help in the Chicago area year in and year out over the last 
5 or 6 years because Americans were not willing to undertake the train- 
ing necessary. Trade schools had been set up at tremendous expense 
by both the industry and the union, and they were iuiaiccenstal in 
attracting the necessary people. 

It seems to me that a casual expression by an individual who has 
not had to deal with the problem—whether he be a high official of the 
American Legion or any other organization—does not make a contri- 
bution to the problem. It seems to me that the broad-gage views of 
the American Federation of Labor and the CIO ought to be control- 
ling or determining whether or not jobs are really being jeopardized. 
As a matter of fact, in the period since we pulled out of the depression 
I know of no year, not a single year, that has gone by without some 
shortage in the labor market in Chicago. I would suggest that you 
pick up at random one of our Sunday newspapers, and see the column 
after column of advertisements, and the openings that cannot be read- 
ily filled. I wish that you would talk to concerns, such as many that 
I represent, and find how difficult it is today to fill ordinary, unskilled, 
or semiskilled positions, to say nothing of the skilled. We are being 
held back tremendously in the construction industry of this area by a 
shortage of skilled help. I think it is a false bogyman to advance 
the notion that in the limits within which we are talking there can be 
any jeopardy to jobs or hopes. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much. We are a little behind 
in our schedule. Thank you for coming and for presenting your 
statement. 
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(A supplemental statement is as follows :) 


AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS, 
Chicago, Ill., November 10, 1952. 
Mr. Harry ROSENFIELD, 
Eaecutive Director, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: On October 9, 1952, Mr. Max Swiren appeared before 
your Commission during its hearings and presented testimony on behalf of 23 
bodies, representing a major section of the organized Jewish community of 
Chicago. 

During the course of Mr. Swiren’s verbal presentation, which supplemented 
the written document submitted through the Commission, Chairman Philip B. 
Perlman raised certain questions concerning one or more of the proposals. 

I am submitting herewith 25 copies of a supplemental statement drafted by 
Mr. Swiren on behalf of the organizations represented in his initial presenta- 
tion. This statement directs itself to the questions raised by Mr. Perlman. 
I would appreciate it very much if you would distribute this supplemental docu- 
ment to the members of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rabbi Smpney J. Jacoss 
(For the participating organizations). 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF MAx SwIREN 


This supplemental statement is directed to questions raised by the Chairman 
of the Commission during the presentation of our original statement on October 
9, 1952. 

We propose the establishment of a Board of Immigration Appeals to review 
decisions of immigration officers and denial of visas by any American consul. 
We urge judicial review in conformity with the Administrative Procedure Act, 
subject at every step to proper security precautions. The Chairman of the Com- 
mission raised questions as to the form and feasibility of such proposed proce- 
dure, to which matters this supplemental memorandum is directed. 

In submitting the McCarran Act, the House Committee on the Judiciary 
pointedly refused to authorize review of consular action even by the Secretary 
of State. Each individual consul is thus endowed with arbitrary power affecting 
the very life of the prospective immigrant, influencing social and economic poli- 
cies at home, and fashioning attitudes and impressions abroad. At the very 
time that we are exerting monumental efforts to combat Communist propaganda 
assaults upon democracy, we have contradicted those efforts by conferring 
unbridled power upon consular agents far removed from either supervision or 
American thinking. 

Our national immigration policy can be neither consistent nor uniform with 
hundreds of American consuls acting independently in the interpretation and 
application of the statute. Disturbed by this problem, the American consuls have 
voluntarily deluged the State Department with requests for guidance in thou- 
sands of specific situations. 

Unless our immigration procedures are to be a constant reproach to our pro- 
fessions of democratic faith, we must devise a system both uniform and rational 
in its operation. To that end, we propose the following procedure with respect 
to the granting of immigration visas: 

1. Each American consul should be empowered to receive applications for visas, 
make the necessary inquiries, and grant or reject the applications. For the uni- 
form guidance of American consuls, controlling regulations should be formulated 
by the Board of Immigration Appeals in conformity with statutory standards. 
Having in mind that the consul must represent the United States in a multitude 
of commercial and diplomatic matters far removed from immigration problems, 
we see no reason for denying him the guidance of an agency whose primary con- 
cern is the administration of our immigration program. 

2. The Board of Immigration Appeals should be required to make a supervisory 
review of all consular action granting or denying immigration visas. Such 
blanket review would provide the raw material for keeping the regulations 
attuned to current problems and changing conditions; it would not be used to 
correct or alter individual decisions. To this end, each consul should forward 
to the Board the papers dealing with each application, together with a brief 
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statement of the reasons for the consular action. The experience of our courts 
and administrative agencies has demonstrated that a statement of the facts 
controlling decision encourages mature and considered judgments, and provides 
as well a record for review. 

3. The Board of Immigration Appeals would be empowered to review a con- 
sular denial of a visa only upon application of an American citizen who is either 
the sponsor or an immediate relative of the immigrant. The statement of reasons 
furnished by the consul, with such deletions as security considerations dictate, 
should be furnished to the appealing citizen. This could follow the precedent 
for the statement of charges provided in the Executive order establishing loy- 
alty review. Administrative and judicial review could then follow, in con- 
formity with the Administrative Procedure Act, subject in each instance to 
appropriate security precautions. For, practical purposes, the administrative 
review would be final in genuine security situations, but judicial review could 
prevent a gross miscarriage of justice or a clear disregard of statutory pro- 
visions, 

The use of a single centralized agency to review determinations made in al- 
most every part of the globe is neither novel nor cumbersome. As a matter of 
regular routine, a reviewing body of the Department of Defense in Washington 
makes an examination, whether or not sought by the defendant, of every signifi- 
cant disciplinary proceeding in the Armed Forces to be certain that justice is 
fairly and uniformly administered. That experience illustrates the practical 
nature of the proposals for review of visa decisions above outlined. 

Arbitrary power in any form and in any official is incompatible with the 
American philosophy of government. To see a clear and obvious transgression 
‘of the statute and be helpless to seek any correction is a frustrating experience 
in government that we, of all people, cannot tolerate. As a matter of fact, the 
very existence of the right of review would impose upon each American consul a 
restraint, a sense of responsibility, and a concern that will tend to accommodate 
his thinking to the purpose and philosophy of the governing statute. 

At the risk of repetition, we want to make it abundantly clear that our pro- 
posals do not embrace and in no respect do we seek any relaxation of legitimate 
security requirements. Our purpose is to reach those cases which, by the thrust 
of arbitrary or uninformed consular decision, depart from the letter of the 
statute and the spirit of our foreign policy. Such decisions weaken the demo- 
cratic tradition in this country and discredit our democratic leadership abroad. 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Herman Bush? 


STATEMENT OF HERMAN BUSH, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF POLISH JEWS, CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Mr. Busu. I am Herman Bush, representing the American Fed- 
eration of Polish Jews, Chicago District, 4447 North Kedzie Street, 
Chicago. Our organization contains a membership of 2,000 Jews 
of Polish ethnic ancestry. I would merely like to state that after 
hearing Mr. Swiren’s excellent recommendations, we waive the invita- 
tion to testify formerly granted to us because of our complete accord 
and agreement with all that Mr. Swerin has stated. 

The Cyarrmaan. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Prof. Max Rheinstein. 


STATEMENT OF MAX RHEINSTEIN, PROFESSOR OF LAW, UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO, AND MEMBER OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE IMMIGRANT PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


Professor Rrerstern. I am Max Rheinstein, professor of law, 
University of Chicago, 1418 East Fifty-seventh Street, Chicago. 

I am not representing any organization. I am on the board of 
directors of the Immigrant Protective League, but I do not pretend 
to speak as their representative, although I have no reason to believe 
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that my opinions would in any way be contrary to those of our 
organization. 

I would like to address myself to some problems which may look 
of a subordinate character, but which I observe to have considerable 
significance in our foreign relations; namely, the impressions which 
are made abroad by the administration of certain aspects of our 
immigration laws. 

I have in recent years extensively traveled abroad. I have constant 
contacts with the people from abroad. I have come from abroad 
myself. I have come to this country as an immigrant. 

Now I think there is ane aspect which creates a tremendous amount 
of bitterness and astonishment in foreign countries, and what may 
be even worse, exposes to ridicule; and, third, the constant contradic- 
tion which appears in the administration of the immigration laws 
by our representatives abroad, and by our immigration officers in the 
port of entry. It would be very revealing for the Commission to look 
over foreign newspapers and see how every case is played up when an 
immigrant, or temporary immigrant, or a student, or a treaty trader, 
or visa has been issued to the person abroad by the consul, and then 
the person is held up at the port of entry and not allowed to enter, 
although he believes, and everybody else believes, he has been issued 
a valid entry paper. The situation is even less understood where the 

aper, apparently entitling a person to enter or reenter the United 
States, has been issued by the same agency, or at least one arm of the 
same agency which later on prevents the immigrant, or prevents the 
person concerned, from entering the’ United States. I am speaking 
of reentry permits. A reentry permit is issued by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, under the jurisdiction of the Attorney General. It is very hard 
to understand, for people abroad, why anybody who has once resided 
in the United States, as an alien, who before he left the United States 
has applied for and obtained a permit of reentry—why he is stopped 
at the port of entry and may have to spend days or weeks and there 
have even been cases of years spent at Ellis Island. Those cases are 
simply not understood abroad. 

I think in any revision which we undertake of the immigration 
laws, attention ought to be paid to devising a system which prevents 
the present split of authority, and the occurrence of diametrically 
opposed decisions by one arm of the United States Government, and 
another arm of the United States Government. Our reputation 
abroad, I repeat, has been seriously harmed by such cases. 

There is another situation which also has been harmful to our 
reputation abroad. 

Again, I am not speaking of the big over-all problem of general 
immigration policies, to which so many witnesses have addressed them- 
selves so ably and competently. I am speaking of the very trouble- 
some problem of temporary visas for visitors. The United States has 
attracted the interest and the curiosity of people all over the world. 
People want to see this country which has assumed or to which has 
fallen leadership of the free world. They want to come for study 
purposes, some want to come just for sightseeing purpdses or for 
purposes of performing here as artists or contributing to our own 
activities of learning and scholarly endeavor and, time and time over 
again, it happens that temporary visitor’s visas are refused for rea- 
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sons for which are either not revealed or for reasons which make our 
country look abroad as overly timid. I heard that this year in Europe 
time and over again, “Are you waiting for a revolution, are you in a 
revolution recession, are you ripe for a rebellion or something, that 
you are afraid of allowing a temporary visit by a man like the pianists 
or artists or scientists of high reputation, against whom nothing can 
be said except that sometime in the past they paid contributions to this 
or that organization?” 

I wish only to invite the attention of the Commission to the impres- 
sions which these practices have created in foreign countries and to 
emphasize that these impressions are not quite irrelevant for our 
standing in the world and our foreign policies. 

Now on a broader scale, I would like to say this: It has already been 
brought out this morning that the absorption of immigrants to the 
United States is one contribution which this country makes to alleviat 
ing population pressures and other difficulties in the world. Obvi- 
ously, and that has also been stated before, the absorption of immi- 
grants cannot and will not be the only way. There are two other great 
aspects of foreign policy of the United States which pursue the same 
end. One is the exportation of capital and the other is the importation 
of goods—quite particularly as expressed in our tariff policies. And 
we have so far been thinking of everyone of these three aspects and 
isolation of every other, and it would seem to me very essential for 
our rethinking of all these problems if we see them in their proper 
context and try to find a coordination of these three aspects. We 
have to choose between imported people, importing goods, and export- 
ing capital and none of these three aspects should ever be treated in 
isolation and independent of the others. 

Well, these are the problems to which I am grateful to have had 
an opportunity to address myself. 

I would like to say one additional word as a lawyer. It may also 
look a bit petty and perhaps insignificant, and I don’t think it is, and 
that refers to the technical defects. To put it more popularly, nobody 
can understand it at all. It isso complicated. There are sections in 
it which are 12 pages long. 

May I invite your attention to section 202 which I think nobody 
can understand until he has read it 12 times. I have read it now 
13 times and now I think I understand it. If and when a revision 
of this law is undertaken, I hope to goodness somebody will be called 
in as an expert in English. As it stands now, it is an abomination on 
the English language. It is even worse than the Code of Internal 
Revenue. 

Having that off my chest, may I say one word on the quota system. 
I think the Commission is deeply interested in that. Well, I think 
I have to separate here my feelings, my personal feelings, and desires as 
a human being, on the one side, and my guesses and predictions as 
to what is feasible within the framework of actions American political 
life. 

As a human being and individual, I would like to see equal oppor- 
tunities for every single individual in the world to enjoy the benefits 
of life in the United States and the opportunity of becoming an 
American citizen, to enjoy the same privileges which I have had. I 
am not convinced, however, that in spite of the widespread circulation 
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of such desires at the present stage, the majority of the American 
people or those who make the laws for us are willing to adopt the 
principle of unrestricted and general immigration. We will in all 
probability have to stick to the principle of over-all limit, how large 
or small, I regard this to be outside of my field of competence. 

Now, within the over-all number to be determined, how small an 
immigration be allocated, again, I feel myself compelled to say with 
great regret and great reluctance, but I am afraid the system of dis- 
tinction of national origins cannot be entirely abandoned. I am 
thinking of the difference between European and non-European im- 
migration, in which case European and non-European does not neces- 
sarily coincide with those limits as defined in geography textbooks. 
Perhaps in that sense the borders of Europe might have to be drawn 
in somewhat a different way. 

But we have already in the country enough tensions, and those 
tensions might be increased if we had too much immigration of people 
who are of different origin and different aspects than those groups 
which have made up the United States, helped to make up the United 
States, which is para population. So I think that line of dis- 
tinguishing between European and non-Europeans, regrettable as it 
is and contradictory as it is to predictions proclaimed as ways of 
American life, stands. I see no chance of having them removed. But 
within the European immigration I see no reason for maintaining a 
national quota system and distinguishing between let’s say the Brit- 
ish and/or Italian or German or the Scandinavian, so my suggestion 
would be very much in agreement with the representative of the 
Jewish organizations who spoke here just shortly before me, perhaps 
with one difference, but I find myself in great agreement with him in 
one respect. Let me first state the difference which I have with him. 
I think we should distinguish between European and non-European, 
but then within an over-all European quota we might have three or 
four catogories, first preference to spouses and close relatives of 
American citizens or other people who are already here; second, the 
asylum group, the people who are looking for political asylum ‘or who 
belong to such categories of pressing need as presently represented by 
the German expellees or the refugees from the iron curtain countries. 

The idea of political asylum, religious asylum, and helping people 
who have been uprooted by events beyond their individual power; 
that should be a preference within the over-all European quota and, 
thirdly, persons having such skills as are needed or are in short sup- 
ply or particularly useful to the United States, whether that is the 
skill of the atomic scientists or the skill of the custom tailor or the 
optical worker; and then if places are left within the over-all Euro- 
pean quota which probably will not be the case, then open the door to 
anybody who wants to come in. 

Commissioner GuLLixson. This came to mind under Professor Alli- 
son’s et but perhaps the law department of the university 
would answer this question: Out of the experience in the barring of 
these distinguished scientists, would the problem seem to be inevitably 
inherent in the laws of the present and the future as they are, or in an 
administrative state of mind ? 

Mr. Ruernsrern. In both. And the two intertwine very closely 
primarily in their overcomplicatedness, which makes it extremely diffi- 
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cult for the most skillful administrator or anyone else to handle it 
efficiently. As has been mentioned before, it has been numerous and so 
minute categories that the paper work to be done and the time to be 
consumed even in the most efficient administration of the present law 
is simply enormous and obviously tendencies which are inherent in 
all administration to be slow and clumsy, are infinitely increased by 
the overcomplicatedness of the law. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Professor. 

Is Rev. Philip Van Zandt here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. PHILIP G. VAN ZANDT, PASTOR OF THE 
LOGAN SQUARE BAPTIST CHURCH OF CHICAGO 


Reverend Van Zanpr. I am Rev. Philip G. Van Zandt, pastor of 
the Logan Square Baptist Church of Chicago. I am also the repre- 
sentative on the Chicago Church World Service Committee for the 
Baptist denomination. 

I was born in Chicago. My father was born in Chicago. I have no 
relatives in Europe that make me interested particularly in this ques- 
tion personally at all, but I circulate among the churches and in talking 
about this general problem, I get the reaction from the churches which 
are made up of all sorts of people. I find two or three things that 
I would call to your attention; the first is that these people do not 
feel that it is entirely fair that there should have been the technical 
distinction made between displaced persons and refugees and ex- 
pellees, and escapees, but that there is room in America for people 
of the kind of character that would be made up of folks who have 
enough character and ambition and push to resist the totalitarianisms 


that they have had to escape from or were driven by into their present 
distressful positions in Europe, especially. They feel that there should 
be made some provision so that a ee many more could be brought 


into this country and that they will make good citizens if they come. 

So i general, they feel that we ought to ask for emergency legisla- 
tion to allow at least 300,000 more into this country, maybe 100,000 
a year or something of that kind; that these should include those dis- 
placed persons who had been all prepared to be brought to this country 
except that they did not happen to get their visas by December 31, 
last, and that it should include escapees from behind the iron curtain 
who have been properly qualified otherwise and that it should also 
include a good many of those who were expelled from the border coun- 
tries before the close of the war, and that it ought to include members 
of families where same member of the family or more has already 
found refuge in this country. 

They feel that this should be emergency legislation rather than any 
attempt to change the present law, even though we may not agree with 
all points in the present law, and we hope that it would be arranged 
so that the accidents of birthplace would not mean that the quotas 
from countries already mortgaged for many years ahead would be 
further mortgaged. 

It seems to the folks, whom I talk to, quite silly to demand that the 
place in which a man, was born—if that place happened politically to 
be under Russian or Polish or Austrian or Yugoslavian in 1920, that 
that should determine his opportunity, when his real character and 
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ability would be so much more valuable as a determining factor in 
the matter. ; 

We have felt too, that any administration of such emergency legis- 
lation ought to be in the hands of the regular Immigration Service, 
and under nonsectarian Government auspices. We are not particu- 
larly concerned whether these folks that are brought over be of one 
religious denomination or another. We feel that it is contrary to our 
essential American way of life to demand that people shall ally them- 
selves definitely with one group and that there should be any quotas on 
the basis for or of their religious affiliations at all. So we would 
much rather have it a nonsectarian arrangement and that private agen- 
cies, either the nationality groups or the religious groups should 
simply supplement the total service to these possible future American 
citizens and not take the responsibility either of selecting the ones to 
be brought or screening them or paying their transportation until at 
least they should arrive on the shores of this country. And that we 
can supplement but not try to administer in any way the entrance of 
such folks. 

I speak, of course, not officially. I have not been delegated to speak 
officially for my denomination ; but I represent what I have heard from 
thousands of folks in different churches, not only in Chicago but 
spread out over the country as I have traveled and talked to them about 
this particular problem. 

Unless there 1s some question that is all I have to say. 

Commissioner Pickett. Do I understand that it is your view that 
the Commission should not concern itself with the new law, but simply 
concentrate its attention on the matter of emergency legislation ? 

Reverend Van Zanpt. That is in general our feeling. We do have 
criticisms to make of the present law, but we don’t feel that this is as 
relevant immediately as this emergency legislation would be. 

The Cuairman. However, in establishing this Commission the Pres- 
ident instructed it to study and evaluate the immigration and natural- 
ization policies of the United States, and not merely confine ourselves 
to emergency legislation. 

Reverend Van Zanpr. Well, if you want my opinion on the present 
law that we have, I would say that the greatest criticism is over the ad- 
ministration of the quota system in the fact that where quotas have 
not been used it has not been permitted to carry over to similar cases 
where there has been, as I suggested, the technical insistence upon the 
political standing of the country of their origin at the year 1920. We 
would much rather have the date advanced to 1950 or some other date 
which would bring the situation up to its present rather than its past 
balance in this country; and we would feel that although the quota 
system is not—we feel absolutely wrong that the quota system as it has 
been administered has been entirely too technically considered and 
that there are considerations of elemental justice that ought to havw 
some leeway where they have not, to be given that leeway in admin 
istration. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Rich here? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. KENNETH F. RICH, DIRECTOR, 
IMMIGRANTS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


Mrs. Rrcu. Iam Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, director of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League, 537 South Dearborn, Chicago. I am here to repre- 
sent that organization. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Commission, it is a pleasure to 
accept this invitation to appear before men of vision, “ood will, and 
experience in this field. I have a prepared statement which I would 
like to read. 

The Cuamman. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Ricu. I. The Immigrants’ Protective League takes delight in 
this invitation to appear before this new Federal Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization. We recognize in this body men of 
good will; men of experience, and wisdom in the special fields of immi- 
gration, naturalization, deportation; men of insight and vision as to 
the role which the United States must now learn to play as one in the 
family of nations—in policies which in the past this country has often 
blindly asserted were domestic policies only. Migration itself, with 
the spread of peoples across the earth—sometimes forced, sometimes 
Voluntary—taking with them family groups, ‘stretching human ties 
across two countries—migration itself is the intrinsic proof, that the 
policies which control and regulate it, can no longer remain provincial, 
must become international in this modern world. Our country has 
reached the moment when we know at last that the resentments of 
American policy by other countries resolved that racial discrimina- 
tions removed, can become through this very channel under discussion 
here one immediate stepping stone to international understanding 
and peace. Unwelcome though it may be in certain quarters, this 
means critical self-examination by our own beloved country, and 
willing changes in both law and procedures. They are always in the 
rear of the actual situation. We must catch step with the facts as 
they are. 

II. One moment for identification of the agency which we represent : 

1. The Immigrants’ Protective League is, this very week, 46 years 
old, incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois, as a not-for- 
profit welfare organization dedicated to work with the immigrant and 
the alien in the community in his adjustment to American life. 

2. Among its founders were Miss Jane Addams, Judge Julian Mack, 
Prof. Ernst Freund, Miss Julia Lathrop, Miss Edith Abbott, Miss 
Grace Abbott, Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge—the top names in social 
service. 

3. It was cradled at Hull House, but it has always served this whole 
community—based on the fact that industrial Illinois and Chicago 
have always been a popular destination for the immigrant, realizing 
that under this last displaced persons legislation, Illinois ranks second 
only to New York State, and Chicago second only to New York City, in 
the numbers who have arrived. There are now, since 1948, 30,000 such 
newcomers here in Cook County. 

4. The Immigrants’ Protective League is nonsectarian, serves all 
races, peoples, creeds—100 peoples upon its list—more than 15,000 
individual cases each year. 
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5. It is an independent private welfare agency with no public funds; 
a constituent of the American Federation of International Institutes 
chiefly supported by private individuals and the Community Fund 
of Chicago, properly endorsed by all endorsing bodies. 

III. Points for change in laws and procedure: 

1. In immigration and deportation: The outlook of the Immi- 
grants Protective League on Immigration laws and procedures is 
based on the belief that the members of a family should have the 
right and opportunity to be together, somewhere on the face of the 
earth—meaning husbands, wives, parents, children. Barriers to the 
reunion of the pieces of a family through migration are injurious 
not merely to the family, but the the American community, in particu- 
lar to this American community, whether those barriers be those of 
required citizenship for nonquota status; those of age of the peti- 
tioner, those of date of marriage for sponsors. The league wishes 
to congratulate the authors of the new act which goes into effect on 
December 24, 1952, in having at last wiped out the latter discrimina- 
tion against husbands, 

Ever since the passage of that first Three Percentum Act of 1921, 
the league has been an eye witness to the social ills in the community 
arising out of the terms of the law in perpetuating the separation of 
families. No sane person can argue that the results of that separa- 
tion, in bigamy, adultery, international disertion, illegitimacy are 
healthy or safe for Chicago or any other American community. The 
prevention is through facilitating both legislatively and administra- 
tively, not blocking the reunion of these separated families. A com- 
prehensive legal brief can be written on this one point alone. 

And the argument is equally true for separation of families through 
expulsion from this country. Deportability of the breadwinner is 
open to the gravest criticism. There are very few circumstances which 
warrant on the part of our Government the wreckage of family life 
through expulsion of heads of families. Perhaps the only one indeed 
is of the subversive, and then only the real—not the imaginary— 
subversive. 

One never forgets the picture of the Norwegian seaman forced to 
leave by Secretary of Labor Doak—so hardened to human appeal— 
with, milk dropping out of his sailor’s pockets from his baby’s bot- 
tles, for whose birth he had waited, with his American-born wife, 
and thereby failed to “reship foreign” within the days allotted by the 
Federal regulations. It is vital that the limited discretionary au- 
thority in deportation, secured with such difficulty under the Smith 
Act, be broadened, in order to protect from deportation and to preserve 
family life in the American community. Probably nobody of Ameri- 
can law so needs elasticity, but is more rigid, than that governing the 
admission, exclusion, and expulsion of aliens, regardless of their 
family ties. 

(1) National origins; (2) pooling of quotas; (3) mortgaging under 
displaced-person legislation: One immediate legislative step can be 
taken in behalf of separated families by the pooling of unused quotas 
within the total permitted at present. Some quotas are unused; some 
are oversubscribed. Quotas are not fixed according to need, but ac- 
cording to the most unrealistic and highly inaccurate national-origin 
plan in itself for its census base marking back to 1920, more than a 
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quarter of a century ago. The population of the United States is 
not made up as it was in 1920. It is a completely unjust census base 
for modern purposes. Even had it been attempted then it would be 
impossible for the best demographer to count the great- great- great- 
great-grandchildren of America’s original immigrants, and thereby 
to determine equitable immigration quotas. The archaic national- 
origin plan should go, relegated to the old-fashioned horse-and- 
buggy days of American history. Quotas should be based on the 
current census and revised every 10 years when it is taken. 

And in the third place the unwholesome situation of separated fami- 
lies will be perpetuated, unless the lost quota places are restored which 
have been mortgaged under the Displaced Persons Act. It is salutary 
to new legislation to keep pointing out the current quota picture for 
those nationals who have suffered most at the hands of dictators. For 
the brave Baltic peoples, who have lost their countries as well as 
their homes, with their tiny national-origin quotas (Estonia, 115; 
Latvia, 235; Lithuania, 384), places on the waiting lists are mortgaged 
into the future years as follows: 

Country : Year 
Estonia ir 2146 
Latvia 2274 
Lithuania 2090 

For certain other refuges, some from iron-curtain countries, the 
mortgaging of annual quotas is as follows: 

Country: Year 
Poland 2000 
Greece 2013 

2019 
2114 

Although the attempt was made to keep families together under the 
displaced-person legislation, there were delays and separations be- 
cause of legal deadlines, so that some members were left behind. 
Some were left, indeed, in the very “pipelines.” This country will 
best keep the faith in this situation if two legislative steps are taken. 

Authorization of displaced persons’ visas estimated at 7,500 for 
qualified persons caught midway upon the expiration date. 

Validation of quota numbers for those nationals whose quotas are 
thereby mortgaged into the future. Otherwise, displaced-person 
legislation becomes a hollow sham, justifiably so regarded by the home- 
less people in other countries, actually a cruel type of restriction, 
instead of the humanitarian measure which the United States has 
advertised it to be. 

2. Unjust deportation provisions: Two points in deportation pro- 
visions which the new act has not corrected are the injustic of— 

(a) Burden of proof is on the alien to show that he may not be 
what the Government alleges. In the new act this provision appears 
in chapter 9, “Miscellaneous” (sec. 291), and has been broadened to 
include more than deportation situations. In a punitive proceeding 
like expulsion, it is contrary, comparatively speaking, even under the 
Criminal Code of the United States to presume a man guilty until 
proved innocent. Quite the contrary. It is believed that the burden 
of proof on the accused should be stricken out of this law. 

(6) The other cruel injustice is deportability at any time after entry 
for various categories (ch. 5, sec. 241). Again, for the worst of crimes 
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there are statutes of limitation under American law. It is believed 
that they should be included in this act especially; otherwise, the 
family may be in danger of break-up during all of their lives on this 
earth. 

3. In naturalization and citizenship: (1) The Immigrants’ Protec- 
tive League assists thousands of aliens each year in making their appli- 
cations for United States citizenship. The agency has always taken 
the position that too high a literacy test for naturalization, as in the 
new act, delays and defeats the objectives of assimilation. Chicago 
is proud of its adult-education director and department in the Chicago 
public schools. But public appropriations have not kept pace with 
adult education in needs of any of the cities, unless it be Boston. Lit- 
eracy tests are not tests of personal character, merely tests of the edu- 
cational advantages which the applicant may have enjoyed. It re- 
quires that the applicant must be able to “read, write, and speak Eng- 
lish.” This section does not prescribe a “reasonable test of his literacy 
shall be made.” Because the tests as to English and civics have his- 
torically often been highly unreasonable and erudite in the past, it is 
believed that the most careful kind of administrative rule should be 
drawn up upon this point for the guidance of the United States nat- 
uralization examiners. 

(2) Declarations of intentions—Value to newcomers: There is one 
aspect of naturalization long debated before its section in the new act 
was written, which is of great importance to the newcomer; namely, 
the right te secure a declaration of intention. The new Immigration 
and Nationality Act makes the step (sec. 334 (f)) permissive, not 
obligatory as heretofore and at present. 

For old-timers, this change is all to be desired. Their long residence 
in the United States is in itself a declaration that they expect to make 
this country their home. 

For the newcomer, however, such is not the case. For him, the dec- 
jaration of intention serves many immediately useful purposes: 

(1) It is a “morale builder,” they tell us. Many have longed for 
years to “join the United States.” To arrive at last in a safe country, 
the democracy upon which their hopes have been based through long 
years of waiting, gives them the eager wish to hold, at once, some kind 
of document of recognition. 

(2) For the stranger, it is a significant measure of protection. The 
handsome young Greek boy for instance, a new legally resident alien, 
is stopped by police as he walks along a Chicago street with the de- 
mand that he prove forthwith his legal entry. He comes to the Im- 
migrants’ Protective League to apply for a declaration of intention. 
To be sure, his alien registration card, had it been promptly forwarded 
by the American consul in Athens, would have helped in the same 
way. But both the Departments of State and Justice are now far in 
arrears in their issuance. It is urgent at once that this “bottleneck” 
be released by appropriate administrative directives and provisions. 
It is curious that the new act specifies in contradictory fashion (sec. 
334 (f)) that a declaration of intention shall not “be regarded as evi- 
dence of such alien’s lawful admission for permanent residence.” The 
very same section, however, prescribed as one of the qualifications for 
a declarant is that he “is residing in the United States pursuant to a 
lawful admission for permanent residence.” And the petitioner in a 
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previous section (sec. 334 (b)) is now required to make “an averment 
of lawful admission for permanent residence.” The new law quibbles 
on this point. It is believed that declarations will not be issued unless 
there is good cause to indicate that the alien is legally in the United 
States. The declaration thereby becomes a personal protection in 
many frequent contacts of the newcomer. 

(3) But the declaration is even more important in industrial rela- 
tionships. Many employers now require it, especially if they are 
handling military contracts. 

(4) And of great importance in occupations and practice of profes- 
sions, in which many newcomers are highly trained and skilled, the 
declaration is indeed often required by the various laws of the 48 
States. In I[llinois, for instance, the declaration of intention is re- 
quired for the practice of more than 19 of its licensed occupations. If 
the Government fails to facilitate the issuance of the declarations of 
intention, it will thereby contribute toward unemployment, or at least 
underemployment and loss of livelihood. 

That the Government is already doing that very thing, before the 
new act goes into effect, is evident from what appears to be ill-advised 
directions from the United States Department of Justice. This Pres- 

“ident’s Commission will wish to take testimony of this procedural! 
point in these hearings in all of the cities. In the Chicago District 
of the United States Immigration and Naturalization Service, for in- 
stance, declarations are already discouraged, the distribution of appli- 
cations for them curtailed and blanks even withheld, unless the appli- 
cant or an agency insists. It is believed that this policy is inconsistent 
with the public welfare. This Federal regulation, if it be one, should 
be revised at once, and the doors to declarations opened wide, under 
the permissive terms of the new act. 


STATE or ILLINOIS-—STATUS COVERING QUALIFICATIONS FOR OCCUPATIONS LICENSED 
BY THE ILLINOIS STATE DEPARTMENT OF REGISTRATION AND EDUCATION 


(Information from Mrs. Butel, Chicago office, Illinois State department of 
registration and education) 

Architects 

Barbers 

Beauticians and cosmeticians 

Chiropractors 

Doctors 

Detectives, patrolmen, and private investigators 

Funeral directors 

Embalmers 

Land surveyors : 

Medical: Medical doctors, osteopaths, chiropractors, and physiotherapists 

Nurses: practical, professional, and public-health 

Optometrists 

Pharmacists 

Plumbers 

Professional engineers 

Real-estate brokers and salesmen 

Structural engineers 

Veterinarians 

Horseshoers 
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IV. Summary of points for change: To summarize, upon the basis 
of daily experience it is strongly felt that— 

1. Now quota immigration status must be accorded to parents as 
well as to spouses and children, and regardless of age or citizenship of 
the petitioner. 

2. There should be saving clauses as to deportability, so that hus- 
bands, wives, parents, and children may be kept together. 

3. Strike out of the deportation law, at long last, the interminable 
“at any time” after entry. 

4. Strike out of the deportation law the “burden of proof” injustice. 

5. Validate quota numbers lost through the mortgaging of future 
quotas under displaced-person legislation, and visas for those caught 
midway in the processing before its expiration. 

6. Pool unused quotas within the total, for use by nationals whose 
quotas are exhausted. 

7. Abolish inaccurate national-origins plan for estimating immigra- 
tion quotas. 

8. Remove the rigid 1920 year and bring up to date the census basis 
for estimating quotas. 

9. Establish rules for the naturalization examination which will 
safeguard against undue insistence upon complete command of the 
English language. 

10. Issue regulations which will facilitate the filling and granting 
of declarations of intention. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Rich. 

Is Mr. Sharon Hatch here? 


STATEMENT OF SHARON L. HATCH, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MILWAUKEE COUNTY, INC. 


Mr. Harcu. I am Mr. Sharon L. Hatch, executive secretary, Inter- 
national Institute of Milwaukee County, Inc., 125 East Wells Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. I am here to represent that organization. It is 
a private agency supported by the Community Chest, an organization 
which was incorporated under the State laws of Wisconsin since 
1936, devoting itself to work to aid and assist the foreign-born. 

I have a prepared statement I should like to read. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so, 

Mr. Haren. Appreciation and thanks are expressed to the Com- 
mission for the privilege of appearing before you today in my behalf 
and the organization I represent. My primary interest today is to 
convey to you some observations personally acquired from experi- 
ences gained in the service in Europe during World War II and since 
my return from service in 1949 as executive secretary of the Inter- 
national Institute of Milwaukee County, and a member of the Wis- 
consin State Committee for Resettlement of Displaced Persons. I 
desire to present some material relative to section 2 (c) of the Execu- 
tive order pertaining to the problems and implications of overpopu- 
lation of parts of western Europe and serious refugee and escapee 
problems in these areas. 

These problems have been a matter of my attention for some time. 
As a major in the United States Army and a United States military 
government adviser in Germany, it was my official responsibility to 
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observe, advise, and assist in those areas of military government af- 
fairs dealing with the public welfare of displaced persons, refugees, 
and expellee matters. Experience on a first-handed, on-the-spot basis 
with these problems has given me a firm conviction as to their grave 
importance. In the early phases of occupation in Germany in 1945, 
1946, and 1947, the organized transports of expelled éthnic Germans 
flowed into the western zones (British and United States) of Germany 
at a very rapid rate. For example, the area of Land Hesse of the 
United States zone of occupied Germany. experienced-approximately 
a 20-percent increase in its population within a period of about 1 
year. The pressures of this sudden increase in population overloaded 
the living and community facilities of an already depressed economy. 
Housing space, schools, welfare facilities, transportation, food dis- 
tribution, health services, and so forth, were confronted with over- 
whelming demands. It posed a real threat to the weak governmental 
structure of the western zones of Germany. Tension areas developed 
between the rival groups bidding for the necessities of life. This 
heritage of complex mass problems of an unprecedented magnitude 
created social unrest. Ramifications of this problem revealed them- 
selves in the form of political action of extremist tendencies. That 
overpopulation was a aa. problem of extreme complexity ; an 
issue whose influence was cutting across practically all channels of 
effort to rehabilitate and stabilize the political, economic, social, and 
moral fiber of Germany, became clear and definite. 

I returned to the United States in early September 1949 after 68 
months of service, the greater majority of this period of service being 
in the area of displaced persons and refugee affairs. And now some 
3 years since leaving Europe the long-range problems of effective re- 
settlement of these refugees continues to persist in even greater pro- 
portions as to their significance than in the earlier months of the oc- 
—— of Germany and Austria. 

tealizing that this Commission has available from numerous 
studies, full and complete statistics, I will omit a discussion of the 
statistical aspects of the problem and devote the remaining time 
to discussion of other phases of this problem’s importance. 

If our foreign policy aims as one of its objectives to aid in achieve- 
ment of an enduring stabilization of the economies of Western Europe, 
which definitely in my opinion is a fundamental prerequisite to the 
establishment of a lasting peace, we, in the United States of Amer- 
ica, as partners with other friendly governments should be vitally 
concerned with the continued effort to meet these problems and issues 
arising from overpopulation in those areas of Western Europe where 
this problem exists in critical proportions. : 

Efforts up to date have partially alleviated the situation. Our Gov- 
ernment has contributed much to assist in the solution and has con- 
tributed generously in finances and through personnel by means of 
agencies as UNRRA, IRO, and the United States Displaced Persons 
Commission. The work of the voluntary agencies has been a very 
effective means of supplementing and assisting in this mass resettle- 
ment work. But, gentlemen, where are we now as of today? August 
31, 1952, concluded the work of the United States Displaced Persons 
Commission. This date saw the termination of this assistance. Never- 
theless, much work remained to be finished. Existing legislation 
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leaves us “bare” with no adequate means to continue, as a leading 
world power, to offer leadership, hope, and a demonstrated determina- 
tion to meet our share of responsibility as a receiving country for 
the thousands of oppressed, disheartened, and dispossessed in west- 
ern Europe. We cannot afford to ignore the long-range implications 
and their significance in this problem of overpopulation. An overly 
restrictive policy of immigration will, without a doubt in my opin- 
ion, serve as a deterrent to other countries who otherwse might be 
willing to continue to receive a share of these refugees and to assist 
cooperatively in the solution of this problem. The negative influence 
of this “closed door” policy will, I fear, boomerang on us. The impact 
of neglect in meeting this issue by means of permissive legislation, 
will cost us in terms of good will more than the costs would be in 
terms of the establishment and maintenance of a program to further 
aid in the solution of this problem. Our country has gained as the 
recipient to date from its immigrants. Our gains have been numerous. 
Our history is abundantly explicit with the facts and conclusions on 
this point. Our most recent experience with the 340,000 admitted 
under the Displaced Persons Act has demonstrated constructive gains 
and has further strengthened our economy. We have gained in in- 
dustry. We have gained in the arts and sciences. We have materially 
enriched the culture of our country. Agricultural production has 
gained and the general labor-market needs have been aided through 
these newcomers to our country. These social, economic, and cultural 
gains-have: far outweighed the financial. cost to our National Gov- 
ernment and its political subdivisions. 

A system of planned resettlement, as was accomplished through the 
United States Displaced Persons Commission, the voluntary agen- 
cies, and the IRO, has assured a more effective integration of these 
newcomers into our communities. There is considerable and substan- 
tial evidence to document the fact that we, as a nation, could as- 
similate many thousands more of these refugees into our economy, 
with a further strengthening and enrichment of our national life. 

Our national long-range interests in relationship to this problem 
of overpopulation in areas of western Europe places us in a position of 
responsibility to actively participate in the enlightened solution of this 
complex but very vital problem. We have national and international 
responsibility for continued leadership in holding out hope and mak- 
ing it possible by remaining a country willing to receive these refugees 
in cooperation with other countries. 

In summary, my observations and study of this problem indicate to 
me the need for a thorough evaluation of its over-all relationship 
to the following basic points: 

(1) Its total relationship to the efforts of our Government and 
other governments in its broad phases as related to the establishment 
and maintenance of stabilized economies in western Europe. 

(2) The impact of the overpopulation problem upon those fac- 
tors—economic, political, and moral—which influence our joint and 
mutual efforts toward the achievement of an honorable, enduring 
peace with freedom. 

(3) Its relationship to the security and military defenses of west- 
ern Germany and western Europe. This aspect of this total problem 
is of vital significance and should not be underestimated. 
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Therefore, in view of the important and urgent need for a prompt 
solution to the problems of overpopulation in areas of western Eu- 
rope, I implore this Commission’s support and recommendation to the 
President of the United States that an impelling urgency for new 
legislation exists to make it possible for this great Nation as a lead- 
ing world power to adequately shoulder its responsibilities in this 
issue of the free world and to enable the United States of America to 
continue to uphold its unequaled national traditions as the champion 
of social justice before all men and nations. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The hearing will now stand in recess until 1:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1: 30 
p. m. of the same day.) 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1952 


FOURTEENTH SESSION 
Cuicaco, Inn. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., October 9, 1952, pursuant to recess, in room 237, 
Federal Building, 219 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill., Hon. Philip 
B. Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Com- 
missioners: Monsignor John O’Grady, Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, 
Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will be in order. 

This afternoon we will have Prof. Philip M. Hauser as our first 
witness. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP M. HAUSER, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Professor Hauser. I am Philip M. Hauser, 5729 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago. I am professor of sociology at the University of Chicago. 
Prior to joining the University of Chicago, I served as Deputy Di- 
rector of the Census Bureau for some years and Acting Directcr of 
the Bureau before the last census, in preparation for the 1950 census. 
i also represented the United States Population Commission of tive 
United Nations for some 5 years. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The Cuatrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Professor Hauser. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, 
I am appearing before this Commission to testify on the need for 
rethinking and revamping Public Law 414, Eighty-second Congress. 
I appear partly as a student of population problems, but primarily 
as a citizen. Needless to say, my university, which does not interfere 
in any way with my right of saying what I think, does not in any 
way endorse or necessarily agree or disagree with my testimony. 
There are a number of features of Public Law 414 with which I 
disagree, but this statement is restricted to some considerations which 
bear on basic policy problems in respect to the numerical limitation 
on immigration ae to the quota system for the admission of 
immigrants. 

The gist of my testimony against the Immigration and Nationality 
Act may be stated as follows: (1) It is not based on a sound con- 
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sideration of United States population policy; (2) it embodies pro- 
visions completely inconsistent with the needs of the world in which 
we live; (3) it perpetuates a doctrine of racism based on unwarranted 
assumptions in respect to the differential quality and potentials of 
various ethnic and national groups; (4) it is blind to the historic 
example afforded by the experience of the United States of the capacity 
for any people to rise to positions of high social, economic, and polit- 
ical level when nedvided with the opportunity to do so; (5) it is 
inconsistent with, and jeopardizes, our position of world leadership 
in the present troubled international situation; (6) it provides our 
deadly enemy in the cold and hot war, the U. S. S. R., with rich grist 
for her cunning propaganda mill dedicated to the undermining of 
cur relations with the rest of the world, and particularly with the 
critical less-developed areas of the world; (7) it is not integrated 
with our economic or foreign policy, and particularly with our pro- 
= to help promote the development of the less developed areas of 
the world. 

First of all, I should like to point out. that any enactment concerned 
with fixing numerical or qualitative restrictions on immigration should 
take cognizance of the place of such legislation in the context of a 
‘general population policy for the United States, as well as the rela- 
tion of such a policy to national and international needs and to the 
foreign policy and commitments of the United States. Such cog- 
nizance is certainly not taken by Public Law 414. This law can hardly 
be said to be the end result of a careful consideration of total United 
States population policy and foreign policy and objectives. It may 
more accurately be described as a patchwork modification of previous 
legislation, relating to immigration which had its origin in the special 
problems, high emotionalism and political furor of a period at least 
three decades ago. 

For example, the numerical restriction on the total number of immi- 
grants contained in Public Law 414 is an arbitrary number. It was 
unrelated to the needs of the United States at the time of its original 
enactment in 1921, or its revision in 1924; and in being reenacted in 
substantially its 1924 form is even less related to the needs of this 
country at the present time. The numerical limitation of approxi- 
mately 150,000 immigrants, provided for by the 1924 act, restricted 
immigration to about one-sixth of 1 percent of the total population 
of the United States in 1920. It was arbitrarily low even at that time 
in the light of the widespread and unfounded fear of labor surpluses 
in this country. Today such a numerical limitation, in view of 
clomestic and international needs, may be regarded as patently inhu- 
mane, shortsighted, and detrimental both to the United States and 
to the world at large. 

With an unprecedented world need for places of refuge and asylum 
for politically persecuted and enslaved human beings who manage to 
escape from behind the iron curtain, with problems of settlement still 
facing millions of wartime displaced persons, with problems of popu- 
lation pressure haunting various areas in free southern and eastern 
Europe, and large parts of the free Orient, there is a greater need 
than ever before in human history for opening the gates, within rea- 
son, to a new world and new opportunity to worthy fellow human 
beings. -Moreover, with our own unprecedented era of full and even 
more than full employment, in which the labor market is the limiting 
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factor to many of our defense and normal production needs, the 
United States is in an excellent position to hei relatively large num- 
bers of persons from abroad. 

I do not pretend to have a numerical figure for the limitation of total 
immigration which is exactly the right one; but in view of the situ- 
ation I have briefly described above, it is clear that the present nu- 
merical limitation is absurdly low. Alternatives were considered in 
the debate preceding the enactment of Public Law 414. The Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill, for example, provided for approximately 100,000 
more immigrants a year than does the present law. This figure of 
250,000 by no means represents the upper limit of immigrants which 
we could safely absorb. But, even the Humphrey-Lehman figure 
would represent a great improvement over the present legislation, in 
the light of our own and international needs and in view of the fan- 
tastic situation which has arisen in respect to the mortgages which 
have been placed on the future immigration quotas of many countries. 

What is needed in order to arrive at a more sensible and realistic 
numerical limitation on total immigration is careful study and de- 
liberation of a type which I trust this Commission’s activities is 
initiating. The figure must be arrived at on the basis of the best esti- 
mates of world needs and the long run, as well as the short run, in- 
terests of the United States. 

I should like to turn next to a consideration of several aspects of the 
quota system provided for in Public Law 414. This act, while repre- 
senting some improvement in its provisions for Asiatics, nevertheless 
in substance retains the national origins formulas initiated in the 
Immigration Act of 1924. The quotas allotted give preference to the 
entrance of immigrants from northern and western Europe, and 
greatly restrict the entrance of persons from southern and eastern 
Europe, in a ratio of about 85 to 15 percent. As a distinct improve- 
ment over the 1924 act, the 1952 act removes the racial disqualification 
for citizenship but it provides only a token quota for Asiatic immi- 
grants. 

These provisions are completely inconsistent with the demographic 
needs of these various areas of the world. The rate of population 
growth of northern and western Europe has declined greatly during 
the past half century, so as to foreshadow periods of actual population 
decline in the not too distant future. In contrast, the rates of popu- 
lation growth of southern and eastern Europe and of Asia are still 
at relatively high levels, and have the potentiality of further increase 
as they experience the full effects of improvement in agricultural and 
industrial technology and in modern medical and public health meth- 
ods. In other words, we have assigned relatively large quotas to 
those parts of the world which least need it, now and in the foresee- 
able future; and we have assigned the smallest quotas to those parts 
of the world which now, and in the foreseeable future, have the 
greatest needs. 

It would be better if this allocation of quotas were the result merely 
of ignorance of the facts of differential rates of population growth 
and pressures, than of the prejudices and racist doctrine which they 
embody. It was the-intent of the Immigration Act of 1924 to en- 
courage immigration from northern and western Europe, greatly to 
restrict immigration from southern and eastern Europe and to pro- 
hibit immigration from the Orient. These provisions undoubtedly 
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reflected the prejudices against the latter groups based on the unwar- 
ranted assumption that they represented peoples of undesirable 
characteristics and inferior stock. Quota allocations in the Immi- 
vration Act of 1924 enacted into law the accumulated prejudices and 
Fiovtiien of some of the American people. Public Law 414 has not 
hesitated to reenact them. Such behavior on the part of the Congress 
of the United States not only represents a complete insensibility to 
the publie opinion of large parts of the world and of the various 
ethnic and racial groups affected who are citizens of this country, but 
also a complete disregard of one of the most glorious chapters in the 
history of the United States. No other nation in the history of man 
has provided as inspiring and convincing a demonstration of the fact 
that any people of any ethnic origin or race can do what any other 
people in the world can do; and can achieve the highest possible 
standards of social, economic, and political existence if provided with 
the opportunity todoso. In reenacting the quota system of 1924 into 
Public Law 414, we have in fact closed our minds and our hearts to 
one of the truly great contributions that the United States has made 
to human knowledge and to the cause of world citizenship. 

The existence of such legislation as the present quota system in the 
statute books of the United States is to be particularly deplored in 
view of the position of world leadership which the United States has 
assumed in the almost three decades which have elapsed since the 
passing of the Immigration Act of 1924. It embodies a vicious and 
self-incriminating doctrine inconsistent with our position as a leader 
in the cause of world freedom and democracy. It is among the great- 
est barriers to our gaining the confidence and trust of many of the 
peoples of the world. I can document this assertion with what | 


have seen and heard in my own experience in many parts of the world. 
Less than 3 weeks ago I returned from my fourth op abroad. It 


was an extended trip of over 14 months, most of which I spent in the 
Orient, and during which I completely circumnavigated the globe. | 
can assure this Commission that Public Law 414 is well known to the 
peoples of the world and that it is not favorably known. It does untold 
damage to the United States in creating attitudes of distrust and 
hostility. For example, I have on a number of occasions been embar 
rassed by Asiatic people who have questioned me about the quota 
system, as one aspect of what they regard as our racial and ethnic 
prejudices. Few discussions of world or United States problems failed 
to elicit some question about United States racial prejudices in policy 
or deed and some manifestation of puzzlement about, or hostility to it. 
It is absurd to think that we can retain our position as the world leader 
in the fight for freedom and democracy with the peoples whom we 
explicitly and openly brand in our legislation as undesirable and 
inferior. 

Furthermore, in-reenacting the quota system in 1924 into the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952, we have unwittingly placed into 
the hands of the ruthless, adroit, and unscrupulous propagandists of 
the U.S. S. R.,a major weapon with which to attack us. As a resident 
of Southeastern Asia for about a year, I had occasion to listen to Radio 
Moscow and to read the local news reports of the activities of Russian 
agents and propagandists. In this critical area, the fate of which may 
well determine the fate of the world, the U. S. S. R. is skillfully and 
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continuously making the most of our ethnic and racist doctrines as 
promulgated in Public Law 414. 

I have heard on numerous occasions the propaganda blasts of Radio 
Moscow. Much of its content was so distorted, fabricated and patently 
absurd that I am sure it fooled nobody—except possibly its perpetra- 
tors. Some of it, however, met high standards of effective propaganda 
technique, particularly that which, in even small part, could be docu- 
mented as in the case of their, on the whole, wild and exaggerated de- 
pictions of our racial and ethnic prejudices and animosities. I am sure 
it was not the intention of the drafters of Public Law 414, or of the 
Congress, to place a powerful weapon into the hands of the U.S. S. R. 
in their propaganda war against the United States. But I can assure 
the members of this Commission that its enactment has had just such 
an effect. 

Finally, it does not take very deep analysis of Public Law 414 to 
discover that its enactment was a discrete, segmental piece of legisla- 
tion without regard to the economic and foreign policy of the United 
States and certainly without integration with the programs designed 
to promote the development of the less developed areas. The critical 
problems arising from great variations in the standards of living of 
the various peoples of the world are attributable in large part to the 
differences between the distribution of the world’s resources and popu- 
lation, and to the historical accident of differential developments in 
agricultural and industrial technology. In pursuing a policy designed 
to raise the standard of living of all the peoples of the world, and 
especially of those in the less developed areas. We can theoretically 
bring about a better relationship between distribution of the world’s 
resources and population in either one of two ways or by some combi- 
nation of both. First, we could admit relatively large numbers of 

eople from the léss developed areas which would tend to promote a 

better world balance between population and resources; or second we 
could export capital goods or promote other forms of economic 
assistance which would tend to have the same effect. We are in fact 
doing some of both; we are not doing them in an integrated and con- 
sistent manner within a well formulated and understood framework 
of policy taking account of both its domestic and international impli- 
cations, 

I have not troubled the Commission with a presentation of the many 
facts, quantitative and qualitative, which are available to document 
the testimony I have presented. The Congressional Record and other 
reports are replete with such information. I have tried to emphasize 
the basic importance of rethinking and rewriting our immigration 
laws in the context of a total population policy for the United States 
and of our foreign policy and commitments. We need an immigration 
act in accord with the realities of our domestic and world needs and 
consistent with our position of world leadership. 

Our immigration laws up to this point, including Public Law 414, 
do not meet these criteria. The immigration policy of the United 
States has been ably summarized by Senator Paul H. Douglas in his 
speech in the Senate of the United States on Monday, May 19, 1952, 
when he said—the Senator, 1 might say, is a former colleague at the 
University of Chicago— 

“If we look over the history of immigration policy, I think we can 
say, considering migration by continents, that migration from Africa 
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was forced; migration from Asia was prohibited; migration from the 
Americas has been free; and migration from Europe was first free and 
then restricted.” 

This policy has not been the product of careful study and delibera- 
tion but was rather the result of historical accident and piecemeal 
legislation in the absence of a well-formulated population policy. I 
have appeared before this Commission in the hope that it will be the 
forerunner of basic research into this problem and of a more rational, 
deliberate, and objective approach to the immigration policy of.the 
United States than such policy has hitherto received. 

Commissioner Pickett. In view of our population trends and em- 
ployment, what estimate would you arrive at as a possible figure for 
total immigration ? 

Professor Hauser. Such estimates are possible; I am not prepared 
to present one now. I have been back only 3 weeks after 15 months’ 
absence from the country. I think in general this is the kind of thing 
the expert can provide, so to speak: He can provide certain facts and 
then judgment must be exercised by administrators or Congress or 
whoever is responsible. One thing I am sure of, having looked through 
the mass of debate and discussion and consideration that preceded this 
and other immigration legislation: That no one figure have I seen of 
vareful, deliberate consideration, was the maximum number, and how 
that would affect the strength or economy of the United States:- For 
instance, it is conceivable, one of the criteria for relatively large pop- 
ulations, is the demand for the military. So if there is no problem of 
national defense or freedom of democracy in the world, we would have 
quite a different answer than you might want to admit; or if you as- 
sume you have to live in a military world or need some other form of 
manpower. 

My point is, arriving at the number of 150,000 was not a result of 
deliberation that either our economy or our manpower needs were 
related to that figure. 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate 
your appearing here. 

Professor Hauser. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrman. Is Miss Esther Davis here? 


STATEMENT OF ESTHER DAVIS, CHAIRMAN, DISPLACED PERSONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 
COMMITTEE 


Miss Davis. I am Esther Davis, 82 Washington Street, Chicago. | 
represent the displaced persons subcommittee of the Chicago Church 
World Service Committee, of which Iam chairman. I am also speak- 
ing as an individual Baptist. 

1 have a statement prepared by Mr. Ralph E. Smeltzer, director of 
the Chicago Church World Service Committee and myself, which 
I would like to read. 

The CHarrMan, You may do so. 

Miss Davis. We appreciate this opportunity to present testimony to 
the President’s Commission and we wish to thank the Commission for 
its invitation. 

We have been authorized by the Chicago Church World Service 
Committee to present this testimony. The Chicago Church World 
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Service Committee has been engaged in the resettlement of DP’s and 
refugees on behalf of the Protestant denominations in the Chicago 
area for the past 3 years. The committee is an operating unit of the 
Church Federation of Greater Chicago. 

For many months our committee has studied the matter of United 
States immigration and naturalization policy, particularly in refer- 
ence to the continued immigration of DP’s and refugees. On April 
16, 1952, it took the initiative in preparing a document dealing with 
the analysis and recommendations for such legislation. This docu- 
ment was based not only upon the committee’s study but also upon its 
3-year experience in resettling DP’s and refugees.: On June 5, 1952, 
the document was adopted with minor changes, by the department of 
citizenship education and action of the Church Federation. On 
June 6, 1952, the board of directors of the Church Federation adopted 
the document as its statement of policy and action. 

This document was finally entitled “What Should Be the Immigra- 
tion Policy of the U.S. A.?” Its subtitle was “Analysis and Recom- 
mendations of the Department of Citizenship Education and Action 
and of the Displaced Persons Committee of the Chicago Church 
World Service Committee Re: Immigration and Naturalization Legis- 
lation for the United States.” It was used as a guide to help Chris- 
tians be more intelligent. about this complex but crucial social problem 
which was before the last session of Congress. It stated the problem 
and the issues at that time. It analyzed the arguments for and against 
the three bills before the last session of Congress: Namely, the Mc- 
Carran-Walter bill, the House Joint Resolution 411, and the Celler 
bill. It stated the moral and spiritual principles involved. It pre- 
sented a statement of policy on immigration and naturalization legis- 
lation. Finally, it made specific recommendations for action for local 
church groups, individual Christian citizens, and for the Church 
Federation. 

Some aspects of this document are now out of date because of the 
passage of the: McCarran-Walter bill, and because House Joint. Reso- 
lution 411 and the Celler bill died with the close of the last session of 
Congress. But as far as our committee and the Church Federation 
of Greater Chicago are concerned this document remains basic. A 
copy is attached to this testimony and is to be considered a part of it. 

I shall now read the two sections which today remain wholly appro- 
priate for the consideratiton of the President’s Commission. 

First, I want to quote the section on page 2 entitled “The Moral 
and Spiritual Principles Involved.” 

Our Christian faith calls us to a compassionate concern for the millions of 
uprooted and surplus people throughout the world. They are fellow beings. 
They are in unfortunate circumstances through no fault of their own. Some 
are in these circumstances because of the war, some due to postwar vengeance, 
others due to the present cold war, and still others due to the economic and social 
conditions of their countries. All are subjects for Christian concern and com- 
passion. The Christian Church is the agent of God’s mercy and will in the world. 
The Christian Church in the United States is in an unusually favorable position 


to press for and to help facilitate the amelioration of the world’s suffering people 
through: immigration. 


Next, I shall quote the section beginning on page 2, entitled, “State- 
ment of Policy on Immigration and Naturalization Legislation.” 


The plight of the world’s uprooted peoples creates for the United States, as 
for other liberty-loving nations, a moral as well as an economic and political 
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problem of vast proportions. Among these peoples are those displaced by war, 
and its aftermath; the refugees made homeless by reason of Nazi, Fascist, and 
Communist tyranny, and more recently, by military hostilities in Korea, the 
Middle East, and elsewhere; the expellees forcibly ejected from the lands of their 
fathers, and the escapees who every day break through the iron curtain in search 
of freedom. These persons long for the day of their deliverance and for the 
opportunity to reestablish themselves under conditions of peace and promise. A 
problem of equal urgency is involved in the surplus populations that cannot now 
be supported by the economies of their respective countries. The pressure exer- 
cised by these surplus people is of a kind seriously to threaten the stability and 
well-being of the entire world. 

We see in this situation an issue that can be resolved only as nations, collec- 
tively and separately, adopt policies dictated by considerations not only of justice 
and mercy, but also of sound mutual assistance. 

On the international level, we believe the United States, for moral reasons as 
well as in the interest of its own economic and political security, should remain 
steadfast in its purpose to cooperate with other nations in meeting the needs of 
displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations. Through the United 
Nations, the United States contributed generously of its resources in the work of 
the International Refugee Organization. Likewise, the United States is partici- 
pating in the activities of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, and the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Our country, through 
the United Nations, and in other ways, assisted in providing a haven in Israel for 
many thousands of Jewish refugees. More recently the United States joined 
with 16 governments in the creation of the Provisional Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. The purpose of this com- 
mittee, in part, is to continue, for a limited period, the migration activities pre- 
viously carried on by the International Refugee Organization. 

The Congress of the United States is considering a revision of our immigration 
and naturalization laws. It is of the utmost importance that legislation be 
enacted that will conform with our democratic tradition and with our heritage 
us a defender of human rights. The adoption by Congress of an enlightened 
immigration program would add immeasurably to the moral stature of the United 
States and would hearten those nations with which we are associated in a common 
effort to establish the conditions of a just and durable peace. 

In the formulation of its immigration policy, Congress should take into account 
the plight of the world’s uprooted peoples and the tensions occasioned by the 
surplus populations that cannot now be supported by the economy of their respec- 
tive countries. It is right and proper that Congress shall approve such precau 
tionary measures as may be required to ensure our Nation against the infiltration 
of hostile forces. We believe this end can be achieved without the imposition of 
such restrictive measures as would violate the American conception of justice. 

We believe that the revision of our immigration and naturalization laws should 
provide a more flexible quota system. This system, based upon -the national 
origins formula, was dictated by considerations which are not relevant to the 
present international situation. Under existing legislation provision is made for 
the possible admission to the United States, each year, of 154,000 immigrants. 
For one reason or another the quotas assigned to many countries cannot now 
be filled. Serious considerations should be given to the pooling or adjusting of 
unused quotas in order to facilitate family reunion, provide skills needed in our 
country, and to offer asylum to persecuted victims of totalitarian regimes. What- 
ever new plans for the use of unused quotas for refugees may be established, 
admission and transportation should be the responsibility of government and 
not of the voluntary agencies. 

We believe that Congress should complete the process of amending immigration 
and naturalization laws so that, within the quota system, all discriminatory 
statutes based upon considerations of color, race, or nationality would be removed 
not only in principle but in fact. 

We believe that Congress should establish a system of fair hearings and judicial 
appeals respecting the issuance of visas, admission and deportation practices. 

We believe that Congress should adopt such legislation as may be required fully 
to complete the displaced persons program to which our country is committed 
under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 as amended. This legislation should 
provide for the admission to the United States of (a) those who were processed 
under the Displaced Persons Act but for whom viSas were not available on 
December 31, 1951, (0) an additional number of persons of those groups, especially 
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German ethnic refugees, for whom a clearly insufficient number of visas were 
provided in the original legislation, and (c) our fair share, under proper safe- 
guards, of those who have escaped from behind the iron curtain subsequent to 
January 1, 1949, the cut-off date specified under the original displaced persons 
legislation. The additional visas here recommended should be authorized within 
the period ending December 31, 1952, and should be granted without regard to 
sectarian considerations. 

We believe that Congress should adopt special legislation to permit a generous 
number of German ethnic refugees and political refugees from behind the 
iron curtain to find new homes in our country during the next 3 years. 

We believe that immigration from overpopulated countries should be handled 
through our regular immigration system on a fair, nondiscriminatory basis. 
Any emergency legislation to bring “surplus populations” to this Nation should 
be enacted only as a part of an over-all United Nations plan. 

We believe that Congress should remain steadfast in its commitments to 
cooperate with other nations looking toward the migration and resettlement 
of displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations under circumstances 
of freedom and opportunity. We therefore oppose any proposals which would 
hinder in any way the operation of those international agencies in this field 
to which the United States is a party or which would diminish the participation 
of our country in them. 

At the same ime we would welcome the immediate establishment of a na- 
tional commission trully representative of governmental and nongovernmental 
bodies to study and analyze the problems of refugees and surplus populations, 
and to make recommendations looking toward a just and humanitarian solu- 
tion to these problems so important to world peace and security. 


This quotation is from our paper on Statement of Policy on Im- 
migration and Naturalization Lagidiition, 

We should like to summarize the above policy statement with the 
following additional remarks. We favor liberalizing United States 
immigration policy. We favor the pooling of quotas so that this can 
happen. But we favor going beyond this step because not even this 
step will sufficiently alleviate the refugee emergency situation in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. We favor special legislation to admit up to 
300,000 refugees during the 3-year period 1953-55. 

Admitting this number of refugees will help to solve three urgent 
problems and aid three groups. It will help the refugees by provid- 
ing them with new homes; second, it will help to relieve overpopulated 
countries of their overpopulation; and, third, it will provide the 
United States with additional manpower, new cultural resources, and 
worthy future citizens. 

The present overpopulation emergency in some European countries 
is due primarily to the presence of bona fide refugees: German ethnic 
refugees, refugees from former Italian possessions, Greek refugees, 
political or iron-curtain refugees, and a few remaining DP’s. The 
refugee category does not and should not include so-called surplus or 
overpopulation. It includes only those persons who have been dis- 
placed directly by World War if o its aftermath, or directly by the 
present so-called cold war. The problem which some countries have 
in keeping the birth rate and nonrefugee population within the limits 
of the economic resources of the nation is not a problem to be solved by 
immigration. It is a separate problem and one which must be dealt 
with in another and separate manner. 

Subsequent to the development and release of the document, What 
Should Be the Immigration Policy of the United States?, our dis- 
placed persons subcommittee has considered further the question of 
the functions of government and private agencies in the operation of a 
future refugee immigration program. Our committee has prepares 

25356—52—51 
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the following statement and suggestions to the President’s Commission 
on this important question: What should be the functions of govern- 
ment and private agencies in the operation of a refugee immigration 
program ? 


The administration of a refugee program should be on a humanitarian and 
nonsectarian basis operated by the Government with complementary services 
provided by voluntary agencies. Illustrative of what might be regarded as 
an appropriate relationship between the Government and voluntary agencies 
are the following suggestions : 

Direction.—By a senior officer directly responsible to the Secretary of State 
with such staff assistants in the United States and overseas as may be neces- 
sary. Such assignment of direction of the refugee program would avoid many 
of the duplications and complications of direction by a special commission and 
would make the refugee program an integral part of our regular immigration 
program. 

Representatives of voluntary agencies and other qualified persons serving on 
an advisory committee to the director could help in developing policies, in 
strengthening public support, and in securing local cooperation among their 
constituencies. 

Numbers.—To be determined by the Congress in the light of the needs among 
refugees and the opportunities for them in the United States. We believe that 
approximately 100,000 refugees per annum, or 300,000 over a 3-year period, with 
family connections in the United States, or possessing special skills, or with no 
opportunities elsewhere, can be absorbed readily in the American economy if 
there is careful selection and placement. 

The voluntary agencies, with their intimate associations with refugees, can 
render special aid in recommending categories, locations, and individual nomina 
tions of such refugees. 

Overseas selections ——Administrative responsibility would be carried by the 
regular consular officers, augmented as necessary by additional staff. 

Voluntary agencies overseas would counsel with potential or prospective im 
migrants, assist in their processing, and render such religious and welfare 
services as would be helpful in the program in each country concerned. They 
also would enlist the cooperation of counterpart voluntary agencies. Their 
knowledge of the families and individuals involved would enable their repre- 
sentative to serve as friends of the court in the determination by the consular 
service of their eligibility for United States immigration. 

Transportation.—All arrangements for transportation would be made by the 
Government. Cost of transportation would be shared by the refugee and the 
Government, the refugee share being $100 for each person over 16 years of age, 
$50 for each person 6 to 15 years of age, and nothing for each person 5 years 
of age or under. This transportation cost would be considered as a loan to the 
refugee by the Government, repayable within 3 years without interest. 

Voluntary agencies would render complementary religious and welfare services 
in camps, centers, en route, and in pier reception. 

Reception at port of entry.—All arrangements would be under the direction of 
the Government. 

Voluntary agencies would render complementary services in welcoming and 
counseling with the new arrivals, in facilitating contact with churches and 
relatives. 

Placement and distribution —Plans for placement would be developed through 
appropriate regional, State, county, or city offices of a Federal agency or through 
State or local government agencies cooperating with the Federal refugee agency 
director or his regional representative, on the basis of a careful analysis of 
placement opportunities, cooperation of friends, relatives, ete. 

Churches and community agencies would be responsible for assistance, through 
local advisory councils, on problems of community relations, agency cooperation, 
education, and other needed services. 

Placement procedure.—In order to avoid the problem of trying to match in 
advance the prospective immigrant with a particular job opportunity or a sponsor 
in this country, which at best has not been a very satisfactory arrangement, the 
refugees would be brought to this country and placed in hostels or camps in those 
States where there are resettlement opportunities, These establishments might 
be operated by the individual State governments, by the Federal agency, or by 
voluntary agencies. Refugees and employers would then negotiate with each 
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other face to face. This would give stability of placement not possible through 
assurances and good-faith oaths. 

Voluntary agencies, and especially the churches, can render indispensable aid 
at this level in securing the placement opportunities and in rendering a continuing 
service to newcomers. 

Bonds and public-charge liability assurances—Would not be required except in 
eases where relatives, friends, or churches desire to guarantee a specific family 
in which dependency is a factor. 

Humanitarian factors—The governmental agency will need to be especially 
authorized to maintain family units in its selections and in every reasonable way 
to maintain an emphasis upon the humanitarian factors in selections so that 
families, including their dependent members, may be included. The program is 
not a labor market but a movement of families to new opportunities. 

Voluntary agencies will need to stand ready to assist in placing families with 
dependents, some family units which are not economically self-supporting, and 
widows with children. 


Up to this point we have been discussing why we think new immi- 
gration legislation is needed and what we think is needed. The con- 


cluding section of our testimony deals with how we think such legisla- 
tion can be secured. 


A STRATEGY FOR SECURING OUR RECOMMENDED LEGISLATION 


We believe that there are many serious defects in the McCarran- 
Walter bill. After the bill has been in operation for a reasonable 
period of time, we believe that these defects will be recognized by a 
majority of the Members of Congress and that the bill will be sig- 
nificantly revised or amended. We hope so. But it seems to us very 
unlikely—even remote—that the next Congress will attempt to make 
such changes in this bill which has just been passed and which has 


not yet been tried. 

We believe, therefore, that it will be much easier to secure in the 
next session of Congress special emergency legislation to continue a 
liberalized immigration policy and to permit refugees needing a home 
to come to our land. 

Even though we believe that it will be considerably easier to secure 
support for such special emergency legislation than to substantially 
change the McCarran-Walter bill, we do not believe that it will be any 
push-over. In order to secure even such legislation, we believe that 
three important steps must be taken. 

First, there must be a united approach to Congress. The three 
faith groups and the nationality groups must come to a general agree- 
ment as to what they want and then to make a united approach to 
government. Such cooperation had much to do with the enactment 
of the Displaced Persons Act in 1948. That was a positive lesson. 

A negative lesson can be seen in the defeat of the Celler bill. The 
principles in this bill were not agreed to by the three faith groups and 
the nationality groups. Most Roman Catholic and nationality groups 
testified in favor of this bill; most Protestant and Jewish groups testi- 
fied against it. This split in the ranks of the groups desiring a liberal- 
ized immigration program was publicly evident at the open meeting of 
the United States Displaced Persons Commission in Chicago last Jan- 
uary. Instead of that conference being used to help close ranks, it 
was used to widen them. 

It is clear to us here in Chicago that if new liberalized immigration 
legislation is to be secured in the next session of Congress a new, 
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sincere, and successful attempt must be made to close ranks. This 
will have to be done on the basis of a new and compromise bill. We 
have explored the possibility of such a compromise with the nationality 
groups in Chicago and the Protestant Church leaders in New York. 

Three basic issues and differences were involved in the Celler bill : 
(1) Special emergency legislation versus satisfactory permanent legis- 
lation, (2) preference to overpopulation versus preference to refugees, 
(3) continued sectarian operation versus Government nonsectarian 
operation. 

From our exploration with the groups just mentioned, it is our judg- 
ment at the moment that if the proponents and opponents of the Celler 
bill—and the issues involved in it—are able to agree and to compromise, 
it will be along the following lines: (1) Agreement on the need now for 
special emergency legislation; (2) resettlement in the United States of 
bona fide refugees, which will at the same time relieve overpopulation 
in the countries of asylum; (3) agreement on Government nonsectarian 
operation of such a refugee resettlement program with the sectarian 
agencies carrying on supplemental and complementary services. This 
form of operation will avoid and reduce any further tensions between 
the faith groups. 

May we repeat again: If the faith groups and nationality groups 
do not get together on the basic issues of a future liberalized immigra- 
tion program, it is very improbable that the next Congress will enact 
such legislation. 

Not only will there have to be closed ranks and a common front, 
but there are two other steps which will be necessary. The next step 
will be to sell Congress and the American people on the importance 
and value of bringing more refugees to this country for humanitarian 
reasons, for reasons of national self-interest, and for reasons of wor!d 
peace and United States security. This step may be harder than it 
was in 1948. 

The third and last step will be to convince Congress and the Ameri- 
can people that such a liberalized Government-operated refugee reset- 
tlement program will actually more than pay for itself in terms of 
dollars and cents. The fact that the resettled refugees will soon be 
paying taxes to the Government far over and above the cost of their 
transportation and resettlment will need to be emphasized. 

It is our hope that the President’s Commission will come forward 
with recommendations for special emergency legislation which will 
call forth the support of all three faith groups and the nationality 
groups. We can only speculate as to how well the next Congress will 
receive the report of this Commission appointed by a President whose 
Congress has rejected both his proposal for, and his veto of, immi- 
gration legislation. On the other hand, if this Commission’s recom- 
mendations are such that they can form a basis for agreement by the 
groups interested in securing liberalized emergency legislation, we are 
convinced that those recommendations will secure a much better hear- 
ing by the next Congress. 

Again, may we express our appreciation to the Commission for 
inviting us to present our testimony and for listening to us so 
courteously. 
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ANALYSIS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP, EDUCATION 
AND ACTION AND OF THE DISPLACED PERSONS COMMITTEE OF THE CHICAGO WORLD 
SERVICE COMMITTEE RE: IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION LEGISLATION FOR 
THE UNITED STATES 


THE PROBLEM 


There is no more important or controversial legislation before Congress than 
United States immigration and naturalization legislation. Throughout Europe 
many millions of refugees are in acute need. Surplus populations are not being 
absorbed in many lands. United States immigration laws are outmoded. Emer- 
gency immigration legislation expires June 30, 1952. 


THE ISSUES 


Now before Congress are— 

1. The MeCarran-Walter omnibus immigration bill (introduced January 29, 
1952, in the Senate and February 14, 1952, in the House), regulating long-term 
United States immigration. 

2. House Joint Resolution 411 (introduced March 26, 1952), designed to provide 
during the next 6 months enough additional visas to admit persons whose papers 
were processed at the expiration of one section of the DP Act last December 31. 

3. The Celler bill, H. R. 7376 (introduced April 3, 1952), providing a 3-year 
emergency program admitting 300,000 refugees and surplus population. 

Analysis of 1 (the McCarran-Walter immigration bill).—It is highly contro- 
versial. It has passed both Houses of Congress and will become law unless the 
President vetoes it and Congress sustains his veto. 

Arguments pro: (1) It eliminates race as a bar to immigration; (2) it elim- 
inates sex discrimination; (3) it provides for a certain amount of selective 
immigration. 

Arguments con: (1) It establishes new racial discrimination; (2) it imposes 
more restrictions on immigration and naturalization than the present law; (3) it 
facilitates unfair deportation and denaturalization proceedings; (4) it weakens 
the safeguards against arbitrary treatment of aliens; (5) it fails to provide for a 
pooling of quotas. 

Analysis of 2 (H. J. Res. 411).—It is generally a noncontroversial bill which 
passed the House of May 19, and is awaiting action by the Senate. It provides 
for the completion of the DP Act of 1948 as amended, and brings up no new issues. 

Arguments pro: It has the humanitarian purpose of providing visas for DP’s 
whose papers are already processed, whose bridges have been burned behind 
them, whose hopes were about to be realized when the visas gave out, whose 
norale is now suffering greatly. In familiar terms, it ‘clears the pipeline.” 

Arguments con: No more DP’s should be admitted. (This argument was over- 
come with the passage of the DP Act in 1948.) 

Analysis of 3 (the Celler bill, H. R. 7376)—It is an emergency measure to 
bring to the United States during the next 3 years 300,000 nonquota immigrants: 
162,000 “surplus populations” (117,000 from Italy, 22,500 from Holland, 22,500 
from Greece) and 138,000 refugees (117,000 German ethnics and 21,000 political 
refugees from the iron-curtain countries). It is a highly controversial bill be- 
cause: (@) It calls for admitting “surplus populations” on an emergency basis 
which is a new departure in United States immigration policy; (b) because it 
does not include “surplus populations” from other overpopulated countries; (c) 
because this bill discriminates in favor of a Roman Catholic overpopulated coun- 
try whereas there are other equally deserving overpopulated countries represent- 
ing other faiths; (@) because it would continue for a 3-year period the sectarian 
operation of the present DP Act; (e) because it would provide financial support 
for voluntary agencies (including sectarian ones) from tax funds; and (f) 
because it gives numerical priority to “surplus populations’ rather than to 
refugees, 

Arguments pro: 1. Many more refugees needing homes should be admitted to 
the United States during the next 3 years. 2. Some European nations, especially 
our allies, should be helped to relieve the pressure of their surplus populations. 
3. The immediate needs of refugees and surplus populations should be met by 
emergency legislation because our regular immigration laws do not permit their 
immigration. 

Arguments con: 1. No more refugees should be brought to the United States. 
2. Immigration is not the solution to the problems of surplus populations, 3. It 
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is time to end emergency legislation. 4. This bill would continue the sectarian 
operation of the present DP Act which places the major burden of resettlement 
upon the sectarian agencies. 5. It provides financial support from tax funds 
to sectarian agencies. 


THE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL PRINCIPLES INVOLVED 


Our Christian faith calls us to a compassionate concern for the millions of 
uprooted and surplus people throughout the world. They are fellow beings. They 
are in unfortunate circumstances through no fault of their own. Some are in 
these circumstances because of the war, some due to postwar vengeance, others 
due to the present cold war, and still others due to the economic and social con- 
ditions of their countries. All are subjects for Christian concern and compassion, 
The Christian Church is the agent of God’s mercy and will in the world. The 
Christian Church in the United States is in an unusualy favorable position to 
press for and to help facilitate the amelioration of the world’s suffering people 
through immigration. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION LEGISLATION 


The plight of the world’s uprooted peoples creates for the United States,;as for 
other liberty-loving nations, a moral as well as an economic and political problem 
of vast proportions. Among these peoples are those displaced by war and its 
aftermath; the refugees made homeless by reason of Nazi, Fascist, and Com- 
munist tyranny, and more recently, by military hostilities in Korea, the Middle 
East, and elsewhere ; the expellees forcibly ejected from the lands of their fathers, 
and the escapees who every day break through the iron curtain in search of free- 
dom. These persons long for the day of their deliverance and for the oppor- 
tunity to reestablish themselves under conditions of peace and promise. <A prob- 
lem of equal urgency is involved in the surplus populations that cannot now be 
supported by the economies of their respective countries. The pressure exer- 
cised by these surplus people is of a kind seriously to threaten the stabilization 
and well-being of the entire world. 

We see in this situation an issue that can be resolved only as nations, collec- 
tiver and separately, adopt policies dictated by considerations not only of justice 
and mer’y, but also of sound mutual assistance. 

On the .nternational level, we believe the United States for moral reasons, as 
well as in the interest of its own economic and political security, should remain 
steadfast in its purpose to cooperate with other nations in meeting the needs 
of displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations. Through the United 
Nations, the United States contributed generously of its resources in the work 
of the International Refugee Organization. Likewise, the United States is par- 
ticipating in the activities of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Our country, 
through the United Nations, and in other ways, assisted in providing a haven 
in Israel for many thousands of Jewish refugees. More recently the United 
States joined with 16 governments in the creation of the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. The pur- 
pose of this Committee, in part, is to continue for a limited period the migration 
activities previously carried on by the International Refugee Organization. 

The Congress of the United States is considering a revision of our immigration 
and naturalization laws. It is of the utmost importance that legislation be en- 
acted that will conform with our democratic tradition and with our heritage as 
a defender of human rights. The adoption by Congress of an enlightened immi- 
gration program would add immeasurably to the moral stature of the United 
States and would hearten those nations with which we are associated in a com- 
mon effort to establish the conditions of a just and durable peace. 

In the formulation of its immigration policy, Congress should take into account 
the plight of the world’s uprooted peoples and the tensions occasioned by the 
surplus populations that cannet now be supported by the economy of their respec- 
tive countries. It is right and proper that Congress shall approve such pre- 
cautionary measures as may be required to insure our Nation against the infiltra- 
tion of hostile forces. We believe this end can be achieved without the imposition 
of such restrictive measures as would violate the American conception of justice. 

We believe that the revision of our immigration and naturalization laws 
should provide a more flexible quota system. This system, based upon the na- 
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tional origins formula, was dictated by considerations which are not relevant to 
the present international situation. Under existing legislation provision is 
made for the possible admission to the United States, each year, of 154,000 im- 
migrants. For one reason or another the quotas assigned to many countries 
cannot now be filed. Serious considerations should be given to the pooling or 
adjusting of unused quotas in-erder to facilitate family reunion, provide skills 
needed in our country, and to offer asylum to persecuted victims of totalitarian 
regimes. Whatever new plans for the use of unused quotas for refugees may be 
established, admission and transportation should be the responsibility of govern- 
ment and not the voluntary agencies. 

We believe that Congress should complete the process of amending immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws so that, within the quota system, all discriminatory 
statutes based upon considerations of color, race or nationality would be removed 
not only in principle but in fact. 

We believe that Congress should establish a system of fair hearing and judi- 
cial appeals respecting the issuance of visas, admission and deportation practices. 

We believe that Congress should adopt such legislation as may be required 
fully to complete the displaced persons program to which our country is com- 
mitted under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 as amended. This legislation 
should provide for the admission to the United States of (a) those who were 
processed under the Displaced Persons Act but for whom visas were not available 
on December 31, 1951, (b) an additional number of persons of those groups es- 
pecially German ethnic refugees for whom a clearly insufficient number of visas 
were provided in the original legislation and (c) our fair share under proper 
safeguards, for those who have escaped from behind the iron curtain subsequent 
to January 1, 1949, the cut-off date specified under the original displaced per- 
sons legislation. The additional visas here recommended should be authorized 
within the period ending December 31, 1952, and should be granted without re- 
gard to sectarian considerations. 

We believe that Congress should adopt special legislation to permit a gen- 
erous number of German ethnic refugees and political refugees from behind the 
iron curtain to find new homes in our country during the next 3 years. 

We believe that immigration from overpopulated countries should be handled 
through our regular immigration system on a fair, nondiscriminatory basis. 
Any emergency legislation to bring “surplus populations” to this Nation should 
be enacted only as a part of an over-all United Nations plan. 

We believe that Congress should remain steadfast in its commitments to co- 
operate with other nations looking toward the migration and resettlement of 
displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations under circumstances of 
freedom and opportunity. We therefore oppose any proposals which would 
hinder in any way the operation of those international agencies in this field to 
which the United States is a party or which would diminish the participation 
of our country in them. 

At the same time we would welcome the immediate establishment of a national 
Commission truly representative of governmental and nongovernmental bodies 
to study and analyze the problems of refugees and surplus populations, and to 
make recommendations looking toward a just and humanitarian solution to these 
problems so important to world peace and security. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The following recommendations are made because of the extreme urgency, the 
immediacy, and the world-wide importance of the problem. The immigration 
policy of the United States is being rewritten by the present session of Congress. 
Before that body adjourns the first week in July, it may be expected to define 
United States policy regarding refugees, surplus populations, remaining DP’s 
and long-term immigration. The decision of Congress regarding uprooted and 
surplus people will have much to do with world cooperation and church-state 
relations as well as with the future of hundreds of thousands of individuals. 
The following recommendations are made in the light of these facts. 

A. That the Church Federation of Greater Chicago adopt the foregoing state- 
ment as its statement of policy on immigration and naturalization legislation. 

B. That it circulate this statement along with the analysis and recommenda- 
tions among the Protestant citizenry of the Chicago area in an effort to educate 
the citizenry as to the present immigration issues before our Nation. 

C. That it carry out the following specific actions which follow directly from 
the above statement, and that it encourage Protestant groups and individuals in 
our community to act in a similar fashion. 
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1. Re long-term legislation ——(a) Write to the President of the United States 
declaring our opposition to most of the principles embodied in the McCarran- 
Walter immigration bill and ask the Congress to sustain a Presidential veto. 

(b) Ask the Congress to enact legislation more in accord with the policy set 
forth above, and which, to a large extent, was proposed in a bill S. 2842, intro- 
duced by Senators Humphrey, Lehman, Douglas and 10 others on March 12, 1952. 

2. Re 6-month legislation (July 1-December 31, 1952).—Ask Congress to enact 
emergency legislation to admit those DP’s, German ethnic refugees and politica) 
refugees who have been processed but for whom visas were not available. House 
Joint Resolution 411 intends to carry out this principle, but it includes only 
DP’s. In order fully to carry out the above principle, it should be amended 
to include visas for German ethnic and political refugees who were also caught 
in the “pipeline.” 

3. Re 3-year emergency legislation (January 1958 through December 1955) .— 
Ask Congress to enact new emergency legislation to admit over a period of ° 
years a generous number of German ethnic refugees and political refugees 
This could be done by revising or amending the Celler bill, or by introducing and 
enacting a new bill. 

4. Re surplus populations—Ask Congress not to enact any emergency legisla- 
tion which would bring surplus populations to this Nation, but to appoint a com- 
mission to study the surplus population problem at an international level in 
order to advise on methods of permanent solution. 

Adopted (in general) by DP resettlement committee of the Chicago World 
Church Service Committee on May 9, 1952. 

Adopted (with minor changes) by the department of citizenship, education, 
and.action of the Church Federation of Greater Chicago on June 5, 1952. 

Adopted (as here reproduced) by the board of directors of the Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago on June 6, 1952. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you, Miss Davis. Is Mr. Boss here? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. BOSS, JR., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF 
THE BOARD OF WORLD PEACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH 


Dr. Boss. I am Dr. Charles F. Boss, Jr., executive secretary of the 
board of world peace of the Methodist Church, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, I may say at the start that I am an amateur in a 
sense and shouldn’t be considered as an expert or authority on this, 
but I think I shall be presenting pretty well the attitude of the 
ee of our churches and our board and our members. 


Also, I would like to say that certain of the statements which I 
make are based somewhat on the consensus of judgment of our group 
which met in New York just a little over 10 days ago, on Monday, the 
29th of September, in which we seemed to have arrived at some de- 
cisions. So, while I am not quoting them directly, I am sure that what 
I have to say is based very largely on this rather considerable group 
from Europe and the United States who came together to discuss this 
whole program of migrant persons. For that reason, I want to—— 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Was there a meeting of the representatives 
of your church? 

Dr. Boss. No, sir; they were brought together by the National 
Council of Churches, and the two persons who just preceded me were 
at that meeting, so that on many points I should, of course, be quite 
in agreement with the presentations made. 

May I first thank this Commission for the privilege of appearing 
before it to make a statement on what I believe to be the attitudes 
and convictions of responsible persons in our church and church 
boards. I would like to insert there, so that you know at the begin- 
ning my view on it, that I support a number of persons who might be 
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brought into the country of at least 250,000. That was the consensus 
of judgment in Ney York of the 60 or 75 persons representing the 
Protestant Churches of the national council, and certain other groups. 
I would myself say 300,000, but I defer to the judgment of those A 
are working more particularly in this field. 

The Cuarrman. Is that annual? 

Dr. Boss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is that your view as to the number to be admitted 
annually ? 

Dr. Boss. Yes, 162,000 was too small. It was proven that the coun- 
try can absorb more than that number. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Was that for an indefinite period? 

Dr. Boss. We are thinking of a permanent period, as I shall indi- 
cate. I will make the differentiation between the emergency legisla- 
tion and the permanent aspects of the recommendations. 

I wish also to say that I have made five trips into Europe in the 
last 6 years or so, and that in addition one other one into central 
Europe, and that these trips into Europe have taken me not only to 
western and central Europe, but on two occasions into Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and once into Hungary, and on three of the trigs-1 
have worked in Yugoslavia. So that I do have at least some of the 
background of study, of conducting seminar work to support in the 
main what I have to say. 

Further, it should be said in the light of our criticisms of the pres- 
ent legislation that we are not unaware of the complexity of the im- 
migration problem nor of the extreme difficulties faced by Congress 
and the Judiciary Committee in efforts to arrive at a just and acept- 
able solution to the immigration problem. 

Churchmen—and I assume others—are in full agreement that we 
can no longer deséribe as emergency legislation that which is essen- 
tial to meeting the just needs of migrant peoples, most of whose plight 
is due to war dislocations. However, the immediate postwar emer- 
gency problems are past, and we know that we are confronted with 
a long-term problem in efforts to meet the tragic plight of many mil- 
lions of homeless people. A recent survey carried out in part on the 
ground in Europe, the Middle East, sal certain areas of Asia, re- 
veals the existence of no fewer than 14,250,000 homeless peoples. As 
Dr. Elfan Rees and Dr. Robert C. Mackie, representing the special 
problems of migrant people and the World Council of Churches, 
have stated. This number is more than the total population of 
Canada. 

These more than 14,250,000 migrant, homeless people include such 
categories as we have been accustomed to use in connection with dis- 
placed persons, refugees, expellees, escapees, and others. It is in- 
teresting to learn the facts, just a few of which I may cite, for example, 
that in Iran there are 2,000 refugee White Russians; there aré Just 
a few that ought to be brought in to indicate that there is a Christian 
responsibility, and responsibility to think of in line with aliens. For 
example, in Iran, White Russians, where can they go? What can 
they do? They can’t go back to Russia; they don’t know whether 
they would be admitted to the United States. In answer to the ques- 
tion, How many people have crossed west over the iron curtain, the 
answer is that it varies from 500 per week to 1,000 a night, mostly 
East Germans; that in India you have the usual situation of citizens 
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of Pakistan who are homeless in India; that is, Hindus who fled from 
Pakistan, and have been living there, and Mohammedans from India 
driven out who were homeless, and, of course, the homes were ab- 
sorbed, so there has been no plan of correlating these exchanges of 
refugees. 

Dr. Mackie recently said that we must consider that the situation of 
these people is due to “the relentless effect of politics on their fate.” 
And br. Rees stated that “so long as there is an iron curtain, there 
will be refugees. So long as there is tension between the great forces, 
preventive action is a mirage.” 

In any case, we are now confronted with a total problem of. over 
14,250,000 refugees of all categories and are faced with a long-range, 
not an emergency, program. 

While there are no doubt other objections, I desire to present four 
objections to present legislation. I have tried not to go into all the 
details, but to deal with certain outstanding objections: 

I. The basis of computation of the number of immigrants to be per- 
mitted to enter the United States is faulty. We are in agreement with 
those who would determine a percentage of the numbers in the various 
national groups in the United States in 1950 instead of the use of the 
year 1920. 

II. We raise objection to the limitations of judgment and justice 
involved where the consular agents are made the final judges and 
determiners of visa clearance to the United States. There is too much 
room here for decisions based upon subjective factors, elements that 
enter into personal views in racial, social, economic, and _ political 
matters, and sometimes pressures which may be exerted upon such 
officers. We believe there should be some form of appeal machinery 
established before final decisions are made. 

III. We object to any discriminatory factors being included in our 
immigration legislation. All discriminatory elements should be elim- 
inated : race, sex, color, geographical location, and so forth, and I think 
we should say, especially with this Asian triangle legislation, as it is 
called, that should be completely rewritten. We think that the factors 
should be consistent with the fundamental provisions of our Bill of 
Rights and in harmony with the spirit and traditionally established 
liberties of America in her magnificent development of more than a 
century and a half. 

IV. We object to the inadequacy of the provisions of the present 
legislation as applied to individuals subject to exclusion from entry, 
denaturalization, and deportation. Adequate safeguards are lacking 
in the legislation which would give to foreigners or aliens the same 
respect for human personality, for the dignity of the individual and a 
full and just pcinabhetidiin of their cases before exclusion, denaturali- 
zation, or deportation. There is a practical reason too why revision 
is needed at this point. Whatever may be gained by our good propa- 
ganda abroad, it is often offset by persons rejected from citizenship 
in the United States by unjust, harsh, or by summary rejection in the 
categories named above, or, let’s say, by the discriminations we have 
suggested above. That point was very adequately brought out by the 
first witness I heard earlier, who was very expert and had spent a con- 
siderable time in the Pacific and the Asian regions. 

Mr. RosenFieLp. You mean Professor Hauser? 
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Dr. Boss. Yes, Professor Hauser. Thank you. 

We, therefore, would recommend that legislation be enacted by Con- 
gress which would deal with two major aspects of the responsibility 
we face: 1. Emergency legislation. This, as the previous speaker sug- 
gested, should be only that which is necessary to complete the program 
which is already in progress. This would include the reception and 
integration of persons in a program to which our churches and peoples 
gqnerally, we believe, are in agreement and to which they are com- 
mitted : 

(1) For those who are processed under the Displaced Persons Act, 
but for whom no visas were available as of December 31, 1951. (2) 
Provision for an additional number of qualified persons for whom the 
number of visas provided for by previous legislation were insufficient. 
(3) The reception of our fair share of “escapees” from behind the iron 
curtain during the period of January 1, 1949, to December 31, 1952. 
These persons should be admitted on a nonsectarian basis as a part of 
emergency legislation. 

I am in agreement with those who feel we are dealing with a great 
human problem, and, certainly these differences should not enter in, 
and I think that we may reasonably hope that the three large faith 
groupe in the United States, and some others who perhaps don’t fall 
exactly in those categories, might well come to agreement on some 


solution to this problem, which both Christians and non-Christians 
alike, I am sure, feel is a moral responsibility and human responsibil- 
ity, and we must do something about it. ‘ 

Following this particular section, I believe that generally—by the 
way, this was agreed upon in New York—I am letting any other groups 


speak for themselves, of course—I do not represent the National 

ouncil, but I am stating here things which were in pretty common 
agreement in New York when we met 10 days ago. It was generally 
agreed that what we have stated here—that having done that, we ought 
to face this long-term problem of the migrant population, consisting 
of more than the whole population of Canada. 

We propose the following: 

I. That the basis of the quota system be a reasonably liberal per- 
centage, based on the 1950 figures instead of the 1920. I think it was 
in Dr. Paul Douglas’ speech on the immigration legislation that he 
called attention to the fact that for a 10-year period, not too many 
years back, we were receiving pretty nearly a million people—an 
average of nearly a million persons a year—and we absorbed them, 
and they came in, and they have been a good substantial part of the 
citizenship. It, also, in humility might require that we think back 
to the fact that all of us are the children, or grandchildren, or great 
grandchildren of immigrants. This Nation was built on the basis 
of immigrants. 

II. That the unused quotas be pooled with special consideration 
for the admission of members of families still in other lands, uniting 
them with those members of their family who have already been ad- 
mitted to the United States. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are you recommending that as part of 
permanent legislation, or emergency legislation ? 

Dr. Boss. I think this should be permanent, but it would also apply 
very definitely to emergency legislation. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. The emergency also? 
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Dr. Boss. Yes, sir; because some people would be beyond quotas; 
some of it would be with reference to people who had come through 
the regular immigration process within quotas. I would think the 
general principle ought to apply. 

III. Remove all discriminatory provisions: race, color, sex, - 
graphical location, and so forth, especially eliminating the “Asia Tri- 
angle,” which in its effect upon orientals and southern Asians is a 
discrimination based upon race and color. We can’t afford any longer 
to continue to pass out to the world legislation and action which is 
based on racial and color discriminations. We have suffered enough 
from it at the hands of those who want to use this as propaganda 
around the world. It has been one of the great weaknesses of our 
program that we haven’t been able somehow to get more positive ele- 
ments of what we do believe in and stand for across to these other 
continents. 

IV. Create proper administrative machinery for hearings and ap- 
peals before final decisions are made in cases of immigration, natural- 
ization, and deportation. Weare convinced that it is possible to work 
out the technical provisions involved on a just basis without requiring 
the elimination of proper precautionary measures for the exclusion 
of persons who are hostile to the principles and provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

V. We support the proposal for the placement of responsibility for 
the immigration functions and operations of the United States under 
a staff officer of the Department of State (probably of the rank of 
Assistant Secretary), ei shall be responsible directly to the Secre- 


tary of State. This would unify the whole operation involved in 


the consideration by our Government of matters of immigration and 
naturalization. I think this was pretty well the consensus of judg- 
ment of this large group that met in New York. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. By that, do you mean taking out the functions of 
the Department of Justice as well, and putting it under the State 
Department ? 

Dr. Boss. No. There are certain aspects of this, such as FBI in- 
vestigations and other things, which, of course, were the Department 
of Justice, not State. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. What about the immigration, would that be put 
under the Secretary of State? 

Dr. Boss. So far as immigration is concerned, and the carrying out 
of these items with regard to refugees. Now I wasn’t dealing with 
the whole problem of immigration, but with the problem as it relates 
to this whole matter of the reception of displaced persons, expellees, 
escapees, and refugees, so I am not trying to think through the legal 
problem there. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you have one centralized service! 

Dr. Boss. One centralized service in all of this; correct. 

The Coamman. The way it is written in the statement you have 
been referring to it seems to apply to all the permanent functions. 

Dr. Boss. I think that is true. I confess that this had to be written 
after I came back this morning. I was in the State Department the 
last few days, and, as perhaps someone from my office has indicated, I 
came back just this morning and over here to testify. So I think per- 
haps a more careful revision of that paragraph might be necessary, 
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and, also, I do not qualify as an attorney with regard to the legal 
aspects that are involved here. 

I. We support the proposal for an advisory committee or commis- 
sion composed of well-qualified, nongovernmental leaders from church 
and other civilian organizations to work with the staff officer of the 
Department of State in carrying out the important responsibilities of 
immigration and care for refugees. You see, I was fairly specific there 
as to what I meant. 

Such an administrative committee represents agencies whose func- 
tions are closely related to the development of favorable public opin- 
ion, on the one hand, and also to the reception and integration of im- 
migrants into the local communities. 

he CuairMan. In proposing that the placement of responsibility 
for the imigration functions be under an Assistant Secretary of State 
who would report directly to the Secretary of State, would that not 
bypass the Under Secretary, and usually the Assistant Secretaries 
report to the Under Secretary who acts for the Secretary ? 

Dr. Boss. I think I said “shall be responsible directly to him,” but 
there is a great deal of correlation work which a man in that position 
would have. I didn’t try to work in the detail of the Department’s 
work there, but I realize that there would be a great deal of correlation 
with the Departments of Justice and Immigration, as it now exists, 
and other relationships that we would have to carry out. 

Mr. RosenFretp. Just one question, sir: Your first proposal reads: 
“That the basis of the quota system be a reasonably Sileat pereontage 
based on the 1950 figures instead of the 1920.” What did you mean 
by “reasonably liberal percentage”? 

Dr. Boss. I mean one that could perhaps be reviewed, restudied, and 
would take into account the experience we have had which has gone, 
certainly, beyond th ability to do, say, 162,000. That reviews the 
period before 1920 and since 1920, and looks at the current situation of 
national groups rather than the other, and sets a figure of 250,000, 
which, you see, was the figure that the group in general—we had some 
votes on it to show the consensus of opinion, and the majority voted 
for about 200,000. Some of us were willing to vote for 300,000. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. 200,000 or 300,000 ? 

Dr. Boss. 250,000. There were a few, I think, who didn’t want more 
than 150,000. 

The CuarrmaNn. Thank you, sir. 

(There follows a letter submitted by Dr. Charles F. Boss, Jr., execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of World Peace of the Methodist Church, 
in clarification of his testimony.) 


CoMMISSION ON WorLD PEACE 
OF THE Mernopist CHURCH, 
Chicago, Iil., October 10, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Erecutive Office of the President, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Two things I should like to make clear following my testimony 
of yesterday. 

First, the consensus of opinion in New York with regard to the number of 
refugees we were recommending was 250,000 over a period of 3 years, but these 
were entirely above the quota. In addition, of course, one would have to say 
that the quota provided for at present is below what we believe should be a 
minimum. If we take one-third of the 250,000 estimate above the quota and 
the quota, we come out still approximately as I stated, namely, 250,000 per year 
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as a total. I do want to make clear that the specific action in New York re- 
quested 250,000 over a 3-year period over and above the quotas. 

Secondly, may I supplement in writing my reference to the matter of the 
administration of a refugee program. My point was that it should be operated 
on a humanitarian and nonsectarian basis, in such a way as to unify the whole 
process. We believe this should be under the direction of a senior officer re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State, with such staff assistants as necessary in 
the United States and overseas. This unified direction of the refugee program 
would avoid duplications and complications, and would make the refugee program 
an integral part of the United States’ regular immigration program. It was not 
my intention to suggest a reorganization of government. I admit, however, that 
the chairman was in order in raising the question since my paragraph was not 
sufficiently explanatory and precise to answer his question. I trust that my 
remarks in answer to his question, however, were fully understood. It was my 
further thought, as presented in the paper and extemporaneously, that the 
advisory committee composed of representatives of voluntary agencies would 
further tend to unify the total program for refugees as well as function in 
strengthening public support and in securing the cooperation of the community 
ageucies in receiving and integrating refugees. 

I will appreciate the attachment of these remarks to my statement of yes- 
terday in order to clarify the two points which were raised. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. Boss, Jr. 


The Cuarman. Is Mr. Robert Levin here? 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Mr. Levin, who represents the Illinois CIO, has 
notified us that he is going to mail a statement to the Commission. 

The Cuatrman. Our next scheduled witness is Mr. Edward R. Lewis. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD R. LEWIS, ATTORNEY, APPEARING AS 
AN INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. Lewis. I am Edward R. Lewis, 1138 Hamptondale Road, Win- 


netka, Ill. I am a lawyer and a member of the American and Chi- 
cago Bar Associations and the American Legion. I have been a 
member of the American Legion since 1919 and I am the post com- 
mander of Winnetka Post No. 10, Illinois. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The Cuarmman. You may do so. 

Mr. Lewis. In the beginning let me say that in this statement I have 
sarnestly endeavored to spank in the interests of all Americans, no 
matter when they or their forefathers came to this country. We are all 
in this country together, and if the result of any immigration policy 
hurts one group of our people, it hurts all of us. I speak with the 
kindliest feelings for all law-abiding Americans, of whatever origin, 
working to advance the welfare of our country. 

The enemies of our immigration laws are fond of asserting that 
those who favor them are discriminatory, even arrogant in their con- 
duct toward more recently arriving Americans. Well, a little story 
shows that the American of old native stock can testify that there 
is discrimination against him, too. In fact, on any question involving 
immigration, I venture to say that for many years a representative of 
an alien named group will receive far better attention than an Ameri- 
can whose people have been here 300 years. 

Some years ago, in a large American city, a man ran for an office 
which called for professional attainments. Yet it was elective. ‘The 
man is descended from two families whose ancestors came to this 
country 300 years ago. An alderman of the same political party who 
emigrated from a country in central Europe, asked him when his 
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people came to the United States. The candidate said modestiy that 
they came about 300 years ago. The alderman’s face fell. Then he 
brightened. “Well, it won’t hurt you none. We'll take care of you. 
You'll be all right.” 

The New York Times of October 1 contained a news item stating 
that Senator Herbert H. Lehman, of New York, in his appearance be- 
fore this Commission proposed that our immigration laws be amended 
to increase, as stated in the news item, the number of quota immi- 
grants from 154,000 to 350,000 and that they be admitted “according 
to a system of ‘preference based on individual worth and need rather 
than on national pedigree.’ ” 

Senator Lehman went on, “Let those who defend the national origins 
quota system be forced to read aloud the names of the winners of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, or to recite the daily casualty lists 
from Korea—and then let them dare to say that those of one national 
origin are less fit to be Americans than those of another national 
origin. 

uch a statement saddens me. No one has said or implied that any 
man is less fit to be an American than another on account of his na- 
tional origin. But will Senator Lehman say that a soldier descended 
from a Revolutionary soldier who wins the Medal of Honor is any less 
worthy than a soldier who came here in 1938? It would seem that 
Senator Lehman is mentally, at least, scorning the old native stock, 
not that the old native stock is scorning the later arrivals. 

I am in complete opposition to Senator Lehman’s proposal and to 
his point of view as stated in the news item. 

Many people talk of selection on individual tests, and attack the 
quota system as an arbitrary method designed to discriminate against 
immigrants from central, southern, and eastern Europe, as “wicked,” 
“nefarious,” and “vicious.” 

I doubt whether many of these severe critics know what the quota 
system is. I doubt even more whether they have given 10 minutes real 
study to the question of the actual working of so-called tests of 
individual worth. 

We have a total annual quota now of 154.206. Suppose that 2 
million people apply for immigration visas. It would be cruel and 
intolerable to let 2 million people cross the oceans and apply here for 
admission. In that case, the selection would take place in this country, 
154,206 would be selected here and 1,845,784 sent back across the ocean. 

Of course, that would never be allowed. The selection must be 
made at our consular offices all over the world. They might be located 
in 25 countries with 50 or more consular offices. 

The same tests of individual fitness would have to be applied in 
each of the scattered consular offices. It could not be left to the indi- 
vidual hunches or preferences of our consular offices. There would 
be no fairness in that. 

There might well be 20,000 applications filed in one consular office 
and only 100 in another. It would be grossly unfair to admit, say, 
10 percent at each office. The 100 at one office might be all superior 


to the 20,000 at the other. Or the 20,000 might all be superior to the 
100, 


What are the individual tests that we would lay down for the 
consular offices to follow ? 
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We already have physical tests and have had them for many years. 
We already require that the applicant show that he will not become 
a public charge. We already have a literacy test. We already exclude 
those guilty of crime involving moral turpitude. 

Any further individual tests would be merely a judgment as to 
character. Such judgments are notoriously subject to the prejudices 
and even whims of the examiners. 

Any man who has been through the Army or Navy physical exami 
nation knows how subject to error they are. And where examinations 
are of great masses of people, individual tests of character become 
simply a mockery. 

In short, it is impossible to work an immigration-restriction system 
without some sort of quota system. 

Senator Lehman himself was one of the sponsors of Senate bill 2842, 
introduced last March 12, which provided for a quota basis. It was 
the national-origin quota basis, too, the national-origin basis so much 
abused by the advocates of large immigration. It was the national- 
origin basis with the figures adjusted to the results of the 1950 census. 
But it may be safely said that the quotas adjusted to the 1950 census 
would not be materially different from the present quota figures. 

The national-origin basis is fair to all. It provides that each 
country can send such proportion of 150,000 annual immigration as 
that country has contributed to our population in all our history. 
What could be fairer? If, then, a country has contributed 10 percent 
of our population, it can send 10 percent of our annual quota 
immigration. 

There can be little doubt that many millions of Chinese, great num- 
bers of Japanese, would be eager to come to this country if they were 
allowed entry. But to let in 10,000,000 Chinese or 5,000,000 Japanese 
would, of course, create at once a yellow-race problem in our country 
of tragic proportions. 

There is no way of handling immigration where the pressure of 
numbers is great save by a quota system, and there is no fairer method 
than the national-origin method. 

We are told that we need large immigration to meet our labor 
demand. At present, there is a great demand for labor. There has 
been a great demand for labor for 13 years now, ever since the begin- 
ning of World War II in 1939. But, if we import labor to meet an 
unhealthy passing demand, every person brought in would simply 
swell the unemployed when the inevitable recession comes. 

I maintain that the United States can raise its own labor supply. 
We do not need any immigration to do our work. The best and finest 
immigration will furnish us all the labor we shall ever need—immi- 
gration by American-born babies. If a country of 156,000,000 people 
cannot furnish its own labor supply, it is rotten to the core. In that 
case, no immigration can save it. 

But we are not rotten to the core. We are sound and healthy. We 
can do our own work, 

It is safe to predict, if we should let in 5,000,000 immigrants now, 
that it would not be 10 years, perhaps not 5 years, until by the mere 
increase in births in Europe and Asia we would be told that it would 
be cruel to shut the gates against 5,000,000 more clamoring for admis- 
sion. 
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There is no end to the process until the country is crowded to the 
limit with a vast overpopulation, a mass of diverse people, with no 
background in our country. 

The figures of those of native parentage under the 1950 census are 
not yet available. But the 1940 census showed that there are five 
States where less than 50 percent of the white population is of native 
parentage. 

In 1940 there were four cities of over 500,000 population with 
less than 40 percent of the white people of native parentage. There 
were 11 cities in 1940 with from 100,000 to 500,000 population with 
less than 40 percent of the white population of native parentage. 

In the country as a whole, only 71 percent of the white population 
in 1940 was of native parentage. 

Some years ago I heard a United States Director of Immigration 
recite some of these figures of the proportion of native percentage in 
some of our large cities. He was born in Germany and was brought 
to this country when a baby. He cannot, therefore, be met with the 
favorite charge that he is one of the colonial stock. He said, “Well, 
gentlemen, I think you will agree with me that these proportions are 
all lopsided.” 

His audience seemed to agree. 

This, of course, implies no criticism whatever of the foreign-born 
or their children. But it does imply it is based on the deep conviction 
that a country is in danger when in five States less than 50 percent and 
in 15 cities of over 100,000 population less than 60 percent of the 
people have roots in this country of less than one generation. 

Politics and the administration of government, law and the operation 
of our courts and the prevention of crime, yes, literature, poetry, and 
the drama and fiction all are prevented from reaching their best 
development in a country where the people do not understand each 
other and do not have deep and loving roots in a common past. 

There are many indications that we do not understand each other. 
In cur politics, we have had for a generation alien blocs attempting to 
influence our political action in the interest of their native or ancestral 
lands. There was tremendous alien-bloc activity in the debate over 
our entrance into the First World War. Groups with hyphenated 
names deluged Senators and Congressmen with petitions, letters, and 
telegrams urging action in behalf of the Kaiser’s Germany, and threat- 
ening them with reprisal if they did not do as the senders desired. 
Alien blocs exerted great pressure on the war-debt question, the ques- 
tion of our entrance into the old League of Nations, and on the 1924 
Immigration Act itself. Again, in the year and 10 months before 
Pearl Harbor, tremendous pressure was exerted in behalf of Hitler’s 
Germany. 

Our politics have been warped and distorted for more than a gen- 
eration by the pressure of alien blocs. 

Chief Justice Taft said in 1926 that he believed that one of the 
chief causes of our sorry record in crime and law enforcement lay 
in our heterogeneous population. 

This does not mean—and this I wish to say most emphatically— 
that the foreign-born and the children of foreign-born are less law 
abiding than the rest of the population. I find no evidence of that. 
But it does mean that all of us, native-born of many generations, 

25356—52——52 
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native-born of one or two generations, and foreign-born, all alike, are 
grievously handicapped by our excessive heterogeneity. We do not 
know and understand each other, and are therefore more likely to 
quarrel with each other. Juries find it more difficult to come to agree- 
ments when they are of entirely different origins. 

I think our woeful heterogeneity hampers the development of our 
literature. Great poetry, fiction, and drama are the spontaneous, 
happy expression of people who know each other, who have deep lov- 
ing sources in a common past, as Athens had in the great Periclean 
Age and as England had in Shakespeare’s time. 

Lincoln spoke in his first inaugural of “The mystic chords of mem- 
ory, stretching from every battlefield and patriot grave to every living 
heart and hearthstone all over the broad land,” which he predicted 
“would swell the chorus of the Union when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our nature. * * *.” 

But our “mystic chords” are jangled and confused. They go back 
in one generation to a score of foreign lands. 

You cannot teach a “mystic chord” in the schoolroom. 

Our forefathers were wiser than we have been. They did not even 
believe in immigration. Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and Ham- 
ilton all distrusted immigration. 

I do not go as far as they did. But I do believe, solemnly, devoutly, 
that the time has come to call a halt. Every element of our national 
ideals calls for lessening immigration, instead of increasing it. 

I am a Chicago lawyer, a member of the American and Chicago 
Dar Associations. I have been a member of the American Legion 
since 1919 and am a past commander of my post, Winnetka Post No. 
10, Department of Illinois. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Lewis. 
Is Mr. Okal here? 


STATEMENT OF JAN OKAL, EDITOR, THE SLOVAK AMERICAN 


Mr. Oxau. Iam Jan Okal, editor of the Slovak American, 485 South 
Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill., which I represent. 

I have a prepared statement to submit, but would like to read two 
excerpts from it before submitting it for the record. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Oxau. In my prepared statement I talk about three groups of 
Slovak people in America, especially of the group which came before 
the First World War, and after, and now this new group of political 
refugees. I would like to read that part whenever I am speaking 
about these political refugees [reading] : 


Whatever the difference is between these two groups in technical ability and 
the external signs of their Americanization, it is safe to say that in the com- 
paratively short time that both groups have lived in this country their Ameri- 
canization has been complete. In other words, America has become their true 
motherland, a land which they love and are proud of, their citizenship in which 
they treasure; and, with few exceptions, their loyalty to America and to its 
democratic institutions makes them not only good but exemplary American 
citizens. In the same way, the private life of these Slovak immigrants may 
be considered exemplary, evidenced by the firm morale of their daily working- 
day life, the rapidity with which they first settled and then remained in certain 
localities, the strength and size of their families, the high ratio of their savings, 
the ownership of homes and of small businesses and factories, the deep and 
formal adherence to religion, and, on the other side of the picture, the almost 
negligible percent of delinquency to be found among them. 
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Passing, now, to the study of the third group of immigrants of Slovak descent, 
we see that this group is marked by the characteristics of the earlier two groups, 
but that, in addition, it has certain characteristics peculiarily its own. This 
third group is newly arrived and is comprised of political refugees. They have 
been admitted to the United States on the basis of a special DP bill. Numeri- 
cally, this group is the smallest, but it is also the most select. It is comprised 
of people who were the direct and most bitterly persecuted targets of the first 
onslaught of communism; and, therefore, it is a group representing the best- 
educated and most politically conscious levels of the Slovak nation. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you. Your prepared statement will be in- 
serted in the record. 


(The prepared statement submitted by Jan Okal, editor of the 
Slovak American, is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, I wish to thank you for this op- 
portunity given me to appear before your Commission. I regard this opportu- 
nity as a great personal honor, for I, too, am one of the many hundreds of thou- 
sands of thousands whose life has been rescued from certain slavery or death 
thanks to the immigration policy of the United States Government. 

In order to make clear my own view on the problems of the immigration poiicy 
of the United States, allow me first to say a few words by way of introduction. 
I was born and lived and studied in the country of Slovakia, a country which 
today, not by its size but by reason of its heroic fight against communism, has 
won the admiration of the whole world; that is to say, of the free world. My 
profession was that of educator, both as a teacher in school and as a writer and 
editor engaged in publication. When the war came to an end I knew that 
my usefulness in Slovakia was over and that any help I hoped to give to my 
Slovak people would have to come from me as an opponent of communism in the 
free world rather than as a prisoner of communism in my own country. I chose 
the alternative, therefore, of exile and all its agony, willing to wait until the 
day, no matter how distant, when an American visa would at last be mine and 
would enable me again to open the door to a free life. 

Upon my entrance into the United States I thought it my first duty to acquaint 
myself with the American way of life; and, therefore, I enrolled as a student 
at De Paul University in Chicago. It was a tribute to me when your great 
American citizen of Slovak origin—Rev. John J. Lach, of Whiting, Ind., a man 
who had gathered, as head of the war-bond drive among Americans of Slovak 
descent, the sum of $100 million in Victory bonds—when this great American 
citizen invited me to take over the position of editor of the oldest Slovak news- 
paper in this country, the newspaper known as the Slovak American (Slovak v. 
Amerike), of which he is both owner and publisher. Just as circumstances had 
provided me with the opportunity to know by direct experience not only my own 
country of Slovakia but also many other countries of Europe, so now, shortly 
after my arrival in America, I was given the opportunity, both through personal 
contact and the nature of my work as editor, to come to know and appreciate 
the life of America and the problems facing Americans of Slovak descent of the 
first, second, and even third generation. By careful observation and study, I 
have attempted to understand and adopt the spirit of America as my own, that 
spirit which has made America great and strong and wonderful in the eyes of 
the whole world. 

I am deeply aware of and embarrassed by the fact that I would be abusing the 
cordial hospitality of this great country, a second homeland to me since my ar- 
rival, were I, as yet not its citizen, to speak presumptively upon the questions 
concerning American immigration law as these reflect the will of American 
citizens and their elected representatives. However, to the degree that the immi- 
gration policy of the United States, based on legislation is, in last analysis, the 
result of searching study of the sociological, economic, psychological, domestic, 
and foreign political factors of modern life, I ask you kindly to permit me also 
to bring to your attention a few matters which have impressed me and which 
may be worthy of your attention. 

My position as editor has placed me in a position where many hundreds of 
biographies of Americans of Slovak descent have come under my hand. Study 
of these has brought me to the conclusion that certain of their characteristics 
stand out and may be considered hereditary traits of the Slovak people. Never- 
theless, there is a great difference between those immigrants who belong to what 
may be called an uncontrolled immigration—namely, that group which came to 
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America before the First World War—and those immigrants who came here 
after the First World War, for the latter group was admitted to this country o: 
the basis of a system of national quotas. The quota system itself influenced 
emigration from Siovakia only quantitatively; that is, it limited the number of 
immigrants to be admitted without making any provision for qualitative selec- 
tion. Nevertheless, a qualitative difference between these two groups may be 
seen in that the pre-First World War group represented for America an addi- 
tion to its strength in nonskilled labor forces, whereas the second or post-First 
World War group contributed greatly to an increase of its strength in highly 
skilled labor. It was not a result of the immigration quota system enacted after 
the First World War that Americanization—by which I mean the adoption of 
the American language and of the social habits and democratic traditions of the 
American way of life—was much more rapidly achieved by the second group 
than the first. My studies have shown me that the degree of Americanization 
achieved by this second group of immigrants—a group in its first generation— 
has reached a level equal to that of the earlier group—a group now in its second 
generation. The increasing qualitative superiority of Slovak immigration is thus 
beyond question, and this superiority is directly proportonal and attributable to 
the progress itself of the land of their origin—of Slovak—in the fields of edu 
cation, technology, and social welfare. 

Whatever the differences between these two groups in technical ability and 
the external signs of their Americanization, it is safe to say that in the compara- 
tively short time that both groups have lived in this country their Americani- 
zation has been complete. In other words, America has become their true moth- 
erland, a land which they love and are proud of, their citizenship in which they 
treasure, and, with few exceptions, their loyalty to America and to its democratic 
institutions makes them not only good but exemplary American citizens. In the 
same way, the private life of these Slovak immigrants may be considered exem- 
plary, evidenced by the firm morale of their daily working-day life, the rapidity 
with which they first settled and then remained in certain localities, the strength 
and size of their families, the high ratio of their savings, the ownership of homes 
and of small businesses and factories, the deep and formal adherence to religion, 
and, on the other side of the picture, the almost negligible percent of delinquenc) 
to be found among them, and so on. In the last half-century about 500 churches 
and the parochial schools and social centers attached to them have been built 
by Slovak immigrants, and through them have come into being a great number of 
fraternal and cultural organizations, patriotic groups, and sports clubs. 

Passing now to the study of the third group of immigrants of Slovak descent 
we see that this group is marked by the characteristics of the earlier two groups, 
but that, in addition, it has certain characteristics peculiarly its own. This 
third group is newly arrived and is comprised of political refugees. They have 
been admitted to the United States on the hasis of a special DP bill. Numeri- 
eally, this group is the smallest, but it is also the most select. It is comprised of 
people who were the direct and most bitterly persecuted targets of the firs: 
onslaught of communism; and, therefore, it is a group representing the best- 
educated and most politically conscious levels of the Slovak nation. The out- 
standing characteristic of this group is its militant anticommunism. Since 
this group, especially upon its arrival, first settled in old Slovak communities, its 
resolute anticommunism at once stimulated and renewed to greater activity 
the latent, passive anticommunism of the earlier Slovak immigrants, and it 
may be asserted that thanks to this third group older Slovak communities in 
this country were transformed in a comparatively short time into true counter- 
subversive bastions in which America may place full reliance. This third group 
of Slovak immigrants in America, in addition to the sentimental and materia 
reasons of other Slovak groups already cited, has reasons both intellectual an 
political for loving America. Having seen the fall of many European nation: 
it sees that America is the one and only country in the world healthy enough and 
strong or capable enough not only yet to save its democratic institutions bu' 
also by the very being and symbol of its existence to stand as the hope of new 
freedom and national sovereignty for the countries behind the iron curtai’ 
This new immigrant group has identified the fate of America with the hope of 
liberation of its own mother country, and for this reason is ready at all time 
to work, te fight, and to make any sacrifice for America. 

The Americanization of this new group has been amazingly rapid, and many 
of the new immigrants have entered boldly upon all the fields open to them in 
business, industry, and cultural activity in America with an even greater cour- 
age and confidence—and resultant snecess—than that of their earlier immigra: 
countrymen. 
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It is only natural that the members of all the various national immigrant 
groups in America should from sentimental reasons seek the admission of the 
greatest number of new immigrants to their group as possible and that they 
should, therefore, demand the abolition of the restrictive national quotas in the 
immigration law. For sentimental reasons, again, there is also the strongest 
opposition to the possibility of greater immigration. However, there is no 
country on earth which bases its legislative enactments solely on sentiment, 
and consequently it may be taken for granted that the immigration policy of 
the United States shall in the future take into consideration the sum total of 
the political, economic, moral, intellectual, and spiritual factors that go into 
all legislation, let alone that of immigration. With due deliberation America 
shall view the scales to determine how immigration in general and national 
immigration in particular contribute to American life, and upon discovering 
the benefits that the latter do bring, open its doors all the wider to great immi- 
grant numbers. 

It has been my purpose to try to present in brief the moral, economic, and 
political benefits brought to America by immigrants from my country of Slo- 
vakia. I would be delighted, circumstances permitting, to present the case for 
Slovak immigration with numerical tables and exact statistics. Unfortunately, 
the means for such research are not at my disposal. It will be a great honor 
to me, therefore, if what I have said here will even slightly contribute to the 
solution of the immigrant problem of the United States and a country already 
so boundlessly blessed by God. For having been received into America and 
given a home as a dispossessed political refugee, I wish to express my deepest 
gratitude and to promise my loyalty as a national until such a time as the law will 
permit me to become a loyal citizen. 

Permit me once again, for this opportunity to present my views, to express 
my deepest respect for this Commission and to say thank you. 


The Cuarrman. Rey. Berto Dragicevic? 


STATEMENT OF REV. BERTO DRAGICEVIC, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CROATIAN REFUGEE COMMITTEE 


Reverend Dracticevic. I am Rev. Berto Dragicevic, executive direc- 
tor of the Croatian Refugee Committee, 4851 Drexel Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, Which is the organization I am representing here. 

I have a prepared statement which I wish to submit. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. It will be inserted in the 
record, 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Rev. Berto 
Dragicevic, executive director, Croatian Refugee Committee :) 


I do not believe that the matter should remain where the Congress left 
it.—President Truman. 


The Croatian refugee immigrants take this occasion to express their deep 
gratitude to the President of the United States, the Honorable Harry S. Truman, 
and to the Displaced Persons Commission, especially Messrs. Gibson, Rosenfield, 
and O’Connor, for realizing their desire to emigrate to this land of freedom 
und opportunity. Their interest to aid our remaining brethren in the DP camps 
in Europe only deepens their gratitude. 

In view of the fact that President Truman wishes to know how the new 
immigrants have adjusted themselves and of what value they are to America, 
I am happy to give my observations, opinions, and suggestions to this Com- 
mission, and at the same time to avail myself of the opportunity to extend my 
cordial greetings to you. 

(A) Immigration.—Whether it be according to the quota system or by special 
egislation, this question is of great importance and concern to America, as 
President Truman himself asserts, “It is of major importance to our own security 
and to the defense of the free world.” Nevertheless, great care must be exercised 
as to who and in what manner people immigrate to this country. At no time 
should it ever be forgotten that very many Communists in various ways emigrate 
to America. The most dangerous are those Communists behind the iron curtain, 
which is situated not on the distant border of Rumania and Bulgaria but on the 
Italian-Austrian borders. 
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It is my considered opinion that America made two mortal errors in Europe: 
(1) allowing the Russians in eastern and central Europe; (2) opening her 
doors to Yugoslav Communist spies, thus affording them the opportunity to 
poison America, Just lately, the Immigration Office in Washington has issued 
tourist, visitor, student and similar visas for Yugoslavia. I can state with 
guaranty that 75 percent of those who receive visas will bring great harm to this 
country, because they come for one only purpose—espionage. I base my state- 
ment on the fact that only true and tried Communists, for the most part young 
people, can emigrate from Yugoslavia to America, or else their relatives in this 
country are known for their Communist sympathy. 

It is, therefore, my considered opinion that it -is.of-utmost itpdértancé to pro- 
ceed with exacting care in screening applicants than thus far. Again, attention 
should be focused on the refugees who are in dire circumstances. While it is 
highly laudable to express concern for overpopulated lands, yet there is the 
very pressing problem of approximately 26 million displaced persons in Europe, 
Asia, and the Far East. Overpopulated lands have at least some order within 
themselves and their inhabitants a domicile, while many a refugee is in a posi- 
tion similar to homeless animals and wander about without the benefit of 
protective laws. 

I realize that it is absolutely impossible for lands overseas to absorb al! 
refugees, especially America, but I do believe they could in a way similar to 
the Atlantic Pact. In that way perhaps many refugees could realize gainful 
employment and thus gain economic assurance. It would mean too an im- 
mense benefit to the Atlantic Pact for it would branch out into mutual help 
and cooperation. 

(B) Quota system.—It is generally agreed that the quota system should be 
increased and in accordance with the good-will of the democracies, and de- 
crease it appreciably as regards lands behind the iron curtain. At all times the 
strictest control must be exercised. 

It is respectfully suggested that President Truman seek of the United Nations 
the establishment of an international law that would reunite dispersed families. 
All will readily recognize this law as one of the most humanitarian of all that 
vovern international relations. Such a law, moreover, would curtail much of 
the evil rampant in the world today. Dispersed families are among the greatest 
propagators of communism and grievously harm human solidarity in the world. 

(C) Naturalization of inmigrants.—The age group of the new immigrants per- 
centagewise is as follows: 1 to 19 years is 29.5; 20 to 60 years is 66.8; 60 and over 
is 3.7 (The DP Story, p. 368). 

The greater the number of adult immigrants, the greater the difficulty as to 
their naturalization. This is readily understandable for immigrants in the 
past, and regrettably so, did not attach the necessary importance to becoming 
citizens, or were not able to. It is therefore urgently important that more facile 
legislation be introduced to solve this unfortunate situation, for there exists 
a great number of old immigrants who from various reasons, such as illiteracy, 
never became Anierican citizens, yet heartily desired so—of course only the de- 
serving and those without a criminal record would benefit from such legislation. 
This deplorable situation has had an adverse effect on the new immigrants, 
despite the higher rate of literacy in comparison to the past immigrants. By 
allowing the old immigrants to easily become citizens of the United States, it 
is my belief, that many difficulties and obstacles will be removed and will place 
the question of naturalization of the refugee immigrants on a clear and firm 
basis. 

If it is thought that further investigation should be initiated as regards this 
question, I would be more than happy to offer a more detailed report and con- 
crete suggestions, and with the understanding of the representatives of the 
various nationalities in this country who have the same thorny problem. 

(D) Eeclusion and deportation—Laws of exclusion and deportation must 
remain so long as the possibility exists of dangerous subversives entering this 
country. In the meantime there exists the problem of those refugees who en- 
tered this country illegally. Many and many of these illegal entrants, who fled 
their native lands to escape the Communist terror, are persons of good moral 
character and bear a deep and abiding love for America. Under no circum- 
stance can they return to their homes behind the iron curtain. The problem of 
illegal entry for them, so desirous of residing permanently in this land of liberty, 
is very pressing and fraught with the deepest anxiety since there exists no Jaw 
for their permanency of residence in the United States. I trust sincerely that 
the understanding heart of America will create a consoling law for these un- 
fortunate ones. 
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In the near past widowed mothers with infant children have emigrated to this 
country. These sorely-tried mothers find themselves in no position to offer a 
normal life, as enjoyed by American children, to their offspring, many of whom 
are ill or gradually falling victims to the ravages of the war. Can any assurance 
be given of bettering their pitiful lot? 

Sad to relate, there exists among refugees on American farms economic dis- 
satisfaction. Because of law wages and long hours many have illegally left 
their sponsors. It is my opinion that these refugees prefer farm life, even though 
they are not familiar with American farm methods, if there would be a pro- 
tective law guaranteeing them a fair, living wage. 


STATEMENT OF ROMAN I. SMOOK, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
UKRAINIAN AMERICAN RELIEF COMMITTEE, AND MEMBER OF 
LEAGUE OF AMERICANS OF UKRAINIAN DESCENT 


Dr. Smoox. I am Dr. Roman I. Smook. I am an attorney by pro- 
fession; my office address is 2006 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., and I have been practicing for the last 25 years. From 1947 
to 1950 I was director of the relief operation in western Europe repre- 
senting the United Ukrainian Relie! Committee of the United States. 
Through our effort we were able to help resettle in this country about 
83,000 Ukrainians, and about 50,000 Ukrainians, displaced persons, 
through other countries like Canada, Australia, and South American 
countries. 

I am going to read from my notes and it will take me probably 5 or 
6 minutes. 

The Cuatrman. All right, sir. 

Dr. Smoox. I appear here, also, as vice president of the United 
American Relief Committee, and as a representative of the League 
of Americans of Ukrainian Descent. Now, the League of Americans 
of Ukrainian Descent is a strictly Chicagoan organization, comprised 
of several religious, civic, and educational organizations, about 50 in 
number. The United Ukrainian American Relief Committee is an 
organization comprised of about 500 different welfare organizations 
of the United States, with headquarters in Philadelphia. I do not 
have a written authorization from these organizations to represent 
them at this hearing because I wasn’t notified in time to secure such 
written authorization, but I have no doubt that such authorization 
would have been given in writing. 

My organization and I are primarily interested in the welfare of 
Ukrainian people who need assistance because of the upheaval caused 
by the last world war. I am also appearing as an American citizen 
in order to express in a small way my knowledge and experience in 
connection with the problem at hand. First, we Americans of Ukrain- 
ian descent have no argument as citizens of this country with any 
laws of the country. We are confident that the Congress of the 
United States is well able to take care of the necessary legislation for 
this country. In the same sense, we have no argument with the Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration Act. However, since there is a possibil- 
ity that this act may be amended in the future, may we be permitted 
to make comments and suggestions as to where we believe the act is 
deficient, discriminatory against the eastern European and central 
European people. 

If we are to institute a new immigration policy, such a policy should 
be planned so that it will be elastic enough to serve for a long period 
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of time and not necessitate a revision for an emergency period, or the 
satisfaction of political parties in power, or to conform with the 
changes in the map of Europe. We should also plan an immigration 
policy with the view of economic, social, and political benefits to 
be derived by the United States and the security of the United States. 

I am of the opinion that immigration brings prosperity to the 
country. Prosperity in all its phases and the best example of that 
is the development of our neighbors to the north, Canada, where 
immigration had been restricted for so long to the so-called Anglo- 
Saxon race; by the lifting of race prejudice barriers and allowing the 
influx of immigration, Canada as well as Australia today are seeing 
an era of economic and social development. 

I believe that the Commission will agree with me that with the influx 
of the so-called displaced persons to the United States that probably 
close to 400,000 in number, we have collected several millions in taxes, 
we have sold them furniture, clothing and everything that goes to 
keep up the family. All this is not putting the money that they earn 
into the banks where it stays without use, but it is putting it in places 
where a commerce grows, and that is the reason why I believe that to 
give opportunity to especially young people of the world to come to 
the United States will be of benefit not only to them individually, but 
to us Americans that are living today, and I believe that this country 
has greatly benefited by such immigration, providing it is put in a 
human way, if it is not discriminatory. And I believe that the Mc- 
Carran Act is short of that. It does not really treat everybody alike. 

We want to register our protest against the present national origins 
quota system as it appears in the McCarran-Walter Act. We want 
to launch our protest against the discrimination between Nordic and 
middle and southern European people. We want to point out that 
there is a fallacy in the belief that a certain kind of people are more 
easily assimilated into the American way of life. 

To the contrary, experience has proved that the people from eastern 
Europe, when they come to this country, have to learn the language, 
hard as it comes, but they learn it. They learn the habits, the history, 
culture, customs, and they learn to become assimilated and prove to 
be fine American citizens. 

Further, I shall stress that the 1920 census should not be taken as a 
criteria. This is especially unfair to the Lithuanian people. Here 
I would like to state to the Commission that, in eastern Europe, if you 
look on a map of eastern Europe, there are many countries composed 
of several nationalities, and I am speaking of one of these nationali- 
ties, and I think that if the United States is going to formulate a new 
policy of immigration it should take that into consideration; that, 
for instance, a Russian Empire comprises 150 or 160 nationalities, 
that the Yugoslav has three or four nationalities, that Poland has 
three or four nationalities—by that, I mean Ukranians, Poles, white 
Russians, Lithuanians. If we are to be fair and exercise a really 
broader immigration policy, we should take that into consideration. 
that all these nationalities should be permitted, according to whatever 
quota device, to come to this country. 

There is one point I would like to stress. That is this: the America: 
Government was a party to probably the most hideous crime that was 
committed on humanity. By that 1 mean we were a party to the so- 
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called forceful repatriation of peoples from Germany and other occu- 
pied countries. 

Now, in order to escape being executed by the Communists many 
of these people that found themselves in western Europe had to state 
that they were born in any place except Russia or any other Com- 
munist country. That was the only way, gentlemen, to escape 
execution. 

Now they had several screenings. These screenings as they lived 
in the camps were probably every week a different one and different 
organizations, and this and that, and once they stated a place of birth 
they had to carry that along. Many of them came to this country 
with such misstatement. 

Gentlemen, I have already in Chicago several cases up before the 
Immigration and Naturalization Department for hearing to deter- 
mine if these people are subject to deportation. Where would we 
deport them? I think this is most inhuman. I realize that these 
officers in this department are exercising their duties; nevertheless, 
something should be done for these unfortunate people because they 
escaped. 

The Cuamman. Well, what should be done? 

Dr. Smoox. We should pass the law permitting these people to stay. 
Otherwise, they are now subject to deportation and that is what should 
be done, except, gentlemen, you just can’t shake it off from the sleeve. 
These things should be thought out, but it is one of the very serious 
problems we have, as you will find out. 

We have already a law for 15,000 people, allowing those who came 
to this country legally but overstayed their time and are subject to 
deportation, we had with the Displaced Persons Act something that 
would permit them—specifically naming them—to stay in this country. 
I think something of that nature could be devised, and I would be 
glad to work on it. 

The only reason I brought it up is that if we are to present a new 
immigration law, that such a thing should be taken into consideration. 
and then I would also lay stress upon giving to the young people of 
different countries who would like to come to America that oppor- 
tunity; and also, I want to stress that we should not combine a long- 
range immigration policy with the emergency legislation. Namely, 
mortgaging the quotas as we have done now. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 


Is Mr. Edward E. Plusdrak here? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD E. PLUSDRAK, REPRESENTING AMERI- 
CAN COMMITTEE FOR RESETTLEMENT OF POLISH DP’S AND 
POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS, ILLINOIS DIVISION 


Mr. Prusprak. My name is Edward E. Plusdrak. 

[ am a lawyer, assistant State’s attorney, and I appear today on be- 
half of the Illinois Division of the Polish American Congress, of 
which T am the president, and on behalf of the American Committee 
for Resettlement of Polish DP’s. 

[ have a prepared statement, and I won’t impose on your time. 

Basically, Mr. Chairman, we share the views expressed by Senator 
Paul H. Douglas in his monumental speech to the Senate on May 19, 
1952. We hope that his views will prevail in the new Congress. 
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I think that you will give full consideration to the outline of the 
argument that I have made in my statement and I am going to limit 
myself now merely to the defects as we see them which are embraced 
in the present McCarran Act. We believe that the act was conceived 
in a spirit which is un-American, which is discriminatory and not in 
keeping with the philosophy of brotherhood that prevails at least in 
its appearances in the history of America. 

Now, basically, we object to the quota restrictions in the present act ; 
and we feel they ought to be flexible enough to meet the requirements 
as they might appear abroad, and as they might be reflected in the 
capacity of this country to absorb new immigration; secondly, it is our 
position that the selection of immigrants should be introduced to a 
special board charged with formulating and carrying out a national 
immigration policy, resting upon fundamental principles; thirdly, 
we strongly believe or observe that the immigration proceedings 
should conform to the requirements of the Federal Administrative 
Procedures Act. Thus, that the denial of a visa by an American consul 
should upon application of an American citizen concerned with the 
matters, be subject to review by a board of appeals, and thereafter 
subject to a board of judicial review. 

The CuamrMan. Have you considered what such a review procedure 
would entail in the way of time? 

Mr. Piusprax. The matters could be expedited. As I see the act 
now, it completely deprives anyone interested in the matter from 
having a complete hearing, and it vests the consul with all this author- 
ity and discretionary power. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Have you had any experience with advisory opin- 
ions where the consuls forward the case to the State Department for 
an advisory opinion ? 

Mr. Piusprax. My experience has been that the consul is the abso- 
lute monarch. He decides either way, and there is absolutely nothing 
you can do about it, and in fact you cannot even inquire as to his basis 
for it. I think you can always write and you get a response and it 
says because of some section of regulation so and so the application is 
denied. 

My fourth point, Mr. Chairman, is that deportation should be a 
matter of judicial review. I think on that point I will stand by this 
recommendation; and the McCarran act as it is today departs from 
basic constitutional requirements of fair play in entrusting unlimited 
authority to the Attorney General. There you have a different situa- 
tion, of course, because the party is in this country and endowed them 
with certain rights. 

I want to conclude by this statement, that we hope the problem 
of immigration and naturalization will be reexamined in the light 
of achievements and considerations of our foreign-born citizens in 
war and in peace and that the concept of national origin as a quota 
basis be discarded as an antiracial ideology. 

I want to end it with a quip which seems to have deeper impli- 
cations than it might appear. As one student of the problem wisely 
observed, speaking on the subject and question of national origin, 
“The sheep may not be separated efficiently from the goats on the 
basis of geography.” 

Thank you. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. Your prepared state- 
ment will be inserted in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Edward E. Plusdrak submitted 
on behalf of the American Committee for Resettlement of Polish 
DP’s and Polish American Congress, Illinois Division, follows :) 


We submit this statement on behalf of some 400 delegates grouped in the 
Illinois Division of the Polish American Congress, which represents the lead- 
ing Polish-American fraternal organizations, civic and cultural clubs through- 
out Chicago. 

Chicago is especially a fitting center to hold the hearing for it is a metro- 
politan area made great by the skill and brawn of the immigrants from many 
lands. The city numbers over 650,000 citizens of Polish extraction. They, 
together with the other so-called minority groups, have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the political, social, educational, economic and religious importance 
of Chicago. 

Other northern cities, as Detroit, Buffalo, Milwaukee, New York and Cleve- 
land, also have a high percentage of their citizens of Polish descent. But it 
is not only in the large industrial cities that the immigrant Poles or their 
children have rendered their contributions, but also in the farming and in the 
mining areas throughout these United States. 

We take this opportunity to pay tribute to President Truman for his genuine 
concern over the plight of refugees and regarding the problem of achieving 
fair immigration and naturalization laws. His veto of the McCarran bill, 
although overridden by an ill-advised Senate, was a fearless and laudable act 
of fine statesmanship. It is hoped that this Commission will collect important 
information, receive wide cross-country opinions, and then present its findings 
and recommendations to the President and to the new Congress to repeal or amend 
the McCarran Act. 

It is not our purpose to review the history or philosophy underlying Ameri- 
can immigration legislation. However, it must be noted that too often our 
immigration and naturalization laws were enacted without a fair evaluation 
of the pertinent facts and were established contrary to American inherent 
principles of human decency and individual liberty. 

The motley of immigration and naturalization acts and regulations was 
in sore need of reexamination and codification. However, the recently en- 
acted MeCarran Act not only failed completely in this respect but adopted 
provisions that spell out antiracial bias and threaten our American basic con- 
cepts of racial equality. 

In substance, the McCarran Act is deliberately designed to curb the flow 
of immigration to a mere trickle by insidious limitations and restrictions. 
The act retains the national-origin quotas as an obvious means of. reducing 
immigration from the eastern and southern part of Europe. “That area, 
where the need is great, is assigned less than 20 percent of the quota. By this 
infamous device an English immigrant is legislated to be 13 times as desirable 
as an Italian and 12 times as desirable as a Pole. We repudiate such compari- 
sons and such quotas as unworthy and unwarranted.” 

Small as are the critical quotas, they are mortgaged to the extent of 50 per- 
cent until displaced persons admitted under special legislation of Congress shall 
have been fully charged off. Thus, the Polish quota of 6,524 is mortgaged 50 per- 
cent until the year 1999. Unused quotas in one area may not be transferred to 
another. Our experience with this device during the last 5 years has been to 
cut the maximum in half because only a small portion of the quotas assigned to 
countries in west or north Europe are being used. 

About 138 Poles in Europe are seeking admission to this country. Contrast 
this with the quota of 65,361 for Great Britain and Northern Ireland, immigration 
from which during the last 5 years averaged little more than 20,000 a year 

Another defect is the requirement that the place of birth rather than the 
domicile or citizenship of the immigrant determines the quota to which he is 
assigned. This means that hundreds of thousands of innocent persons trans- 
ported across Europe by the Nazis and Communists must wait hopelessly for a 
quota number for the country of origin while thousands of such numbers are 
available and unused for the country of domicile. 

We agree, of course, fully with the principal enunciated by the Supreme Court 
in the ease of Nishimura Ekiu v. United States (142 U. S. 651), that: 

“It is an accepted maxim of international law that every sovereign nation 
has the power as inherent in sovereignty and essential to self-preservation to 
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forbid the entrance of foreigners within its dominions, or to admit them only 
in such cases and upon conditions as it may see fit to prescribe.” But as a 
nation we have matured and must now renounce the Fascist doctrine of racia! 
superiority. We join others in declaring that the immigration policy of our 
country must be predicated upon these three fundamental principles: First, 
immigration properly administered is healthy and good for our culture, our 
economy, and our progress. The introduction of new threads into our nationa! 
fabric adds strength and resilience; second, the admission of immigrants must 
reflect a wholesome spirit of international good will, understanding, and co- 
operation consonant with our foreign policy ; third, immigrants admitted to our 
country must be permitted to rebuild their lives in an atmosphere of peace and 
tranquillity made secure by democratic principles and judicial processes. 

Accordingly, we suggest these corrections in the present immigration law: 

1. The total of 154,000 immigrants “permitted” annually by the McCarran Act 
be doubled in the light of the need abroad and our capacity to absorb at home 
made so tremendous by the high degree of technological development. 

2. The selection of immigrants should be entrusted to a special board charged 
with formulating and carrying out a national immigration policy resting upon 
the fundamental principles above outlined. The urgency of the situation rather 
than any artificial regard for national or racial origin should be of primar) 
concern. The board should have flexible power to set percentages, within 
statutory limits in the following categories for which priority would be accorded 
in granting immigration visas: 

(a) Immigrants seeking to join their families in this country. The principle 
of reuniting families must apply with equal force to both citizen and alien 
residents. 

(b) Persons seeking asylum. Refugees from racial, religious, or political 
persecution. 

(c) Persons having special skills, training, and qualifications. 

3. Immigration proceedings should conform to the requirements of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act. Thus, the denial of a visa by an American consul 
should, upon application of an American citizen concerned with the matter, be 
subject to review by a board of appeals, and thereafter subject to judicial review 

4. Deportation should be a matter of judicial rather than administrative juris- 
diction. The McCarran Act departs from basic constitutional requirements of 
fair play in entrusting unlimited authority to the Attorney General. 

The McCarran Act by its stringent, alien, and arbitrary provisions regarding 
deportation creates a second-class citizenship. “The concept of second-class 
citizenship collides with the principle of equality before the law and should be 
rejected. Citizenship, whether acquired by naturalization or birth, should be 
irrevocable. The sole exception that can be tolerated by a free people is revoca 
tion of citizenship acquired through deliberate fraud—not the indefinite conceal- 
ment of what may subsequently be deemed material. The required evidenc 
must be of such ; robative force as to leave no doubt on the ultimate issue, and 
the procedure must be designed to assure to the naturalized citizens the ful! 
measure of protection in contesting with so powerful an adversary as his 
Government.” 

We hope that the problem of immigration and naturalization be reexamined 
in the light of the achievements and the contributions of our foreign-born 
citizens in war and in peace; that the concept of “national origin” as a quota 
basis be discarded as an antiracial and Fascist ideology. As one student of 
the problem wisely observed, “The sheep may not be separated efficiently from 
the goats on the basis of geography.” 


The Cuarrman. Is Mrs. Adele Lagodzinski here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ADELE LAGODZINSKI, PRESIDENT OF THE 
POLISH WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF AMERICA AND SECRETARY OF 
THE POLISH-AMERICAN WAR RELIEF 


Mrs. Lacopztnsk1. I am Mrs. Adele Lagodzinski, president of the 
Polish Women’s Alliance of America and secretary of the Polish- 
American War Relief, 1309 North Ashland Avenue. Chicago. 

I would like to speak about a few points. 

The CHatrMan. We will be pleased to hear you. 
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Mrs. Lacopzrnsx1. First, to amend the McCarran bill as discrimina- 
iory and undemocratic and reducing thousands of American citizens 
to second-class citizens; second, to raise the quota to allow thousands 
of those who still remain in Germany through no fault of their own 
to be able to come to the United States, especially those who have 
relatives and were able to come on the quota. 

As we understand, the Polish quota has been reduced, and there are 
many here who are able to support the relatives that were left behind 
in Germany and in Austria. 

I have just returned from making a tour of the DP camps in Ger- 
many and some of the conditions I found there were deplorable and 
beyond human dignity, the living conditions. I appeal now to the 
President’s special Commission to correct some of these, probably by 
amending a bill to allow some of these who are now under the category 
of tubercular and who have families in the United States, te allow 
them to bring in these people and take care of them. There are thou- 
sands of children left behind in Germany and living under the German 
economy, citizens of Poland who are practically without a country 
now. We must make provisions to have them either come into the 
United States or make provisions to have them settle elsewhere, 
because, gentlemen, it seems so unfair. We left 60,000—and I am 
talking for the Polish group—left behind who for no reason of their 
own were unable to come to the United States, didn’t have assurances 
of housing or work assurances. They can’t go back to their country. 

Under the German economy the adult gets on the average of $10 
a month and the children $2.50 per month. Children under 1 year of 
age I don’t have to tell you that there are no provisions for, and it 
just doesn’t seem fair that these people should be forgotten. 

We talked about the expellees yesterday; what provisions have we 
made in the bill for nxpatoes! I can’t understand why that would 
be a separate category. What would we call these people?’ They have 
been taken out of their homes 10 years ago, with the existing law and 
existing conditions in their own countries they can’t return there. We 
have abandoned them and I really think that I would say pretty 
bluntly that their blood is on our hands. It is a hopeless case. They 
lave no future and I think we as American citizens should at least 
take care of the children and the women. We would incorporate and 
have that incorporated either in special legislation or by amending 
the McCarran bill; amending the category of the naturalized citizen, 
amending the bill to allow those who are sick and not capable of 
taking care of themselves in the camps, but who would have relatives 
in the United States and who can take care of them here, and allowing 
the women and children to come into the United States on a special 
quota. 

The Cuarrman. Are you talking about Poles, for instance, who are 
in Western Germany ? 

Mrs. Lacopzrnski. Yes; in Western Germany. 

The Cuarrman. And where were they originally? 

Mrs. Lacopzinsk1. In Poland. They were taken forcibly out of 
their country and brought into Germany and put at hard labor; I am 
also talking about hard-core cases. 

On the other hand today we talk about expansion in Germany. To 
tell you the truth I was captivated at the beauty of that country. There 
are millions and millions of beautiful fields where these expellees can 
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be resettled there in their own country and speak their own language ; 
but what about the Czechs and Yugoslavs and Poles who don’t speak 
the German language? I have been in camps where they had German 
teachers because Poles didn’t provide Polish teachers. 1 can’t imagine 
of any conditions existing as they are now in these German camps and 
I feel that they are our responsibility, because we have placed them in 
the position they are in now. Yet we have many of these DP’s who 
came to the United States who can provide for relatives in Germany 
and can bring them here. I would say they could bring in 15 or 20,000 
of people. There are 60,000 in France, and 65,000 people which are 
Poles in Germany, for which I think we could make a place in the 
United States. But we must make some provisions for it. I talked 
to Mr. Hugh Gibson when I was in Geneva. He was leaving on a 
trip to South America to try to find places for hard core. They will 
tell the same story : Why doesn’t the United States make the first move? 

Commissioner O’Grapy. We have taken quite a few, have we not ? 

Mrs. LacopziNskr. We have, but we are not doing enough; are we 
going to abandon women and children? We talk about brotherly 
love. They were taken forcibly out of homes and brought to Germany 
and put in hard labor. They have seen families of their common 
enémy assisted with our United States money and Marshall plan and 
ECA, and I have seen the beautiful buildings and I have seen the 
housing for expellees, but nothing to do for these’ displaced persons 
living beyond human dignity. We talk about portable GI homes. 
They are palaces to some I have seen. 

I only want to talk for a few minutes. Let’s reflect, and realize 
thet we have a duty to these people. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Charles Rozmarek, you are next on the schedule. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES ROZMAREK, PRESIDENT, POLISH AMER- 
ICAN CONGRESS, AND PRESIDENT, POLISH NATIONAL ALIENS 


Mr. Rozmarek. My name is Charles Rozmarek, I am the president 
of the Alliance Printers & Publishers, Inc., which publishes the Polish 
Daily Scholar, the largest Polish daily in the United States, and also 
publishes Semimonthly Scholar, which has the largest fraternal cireu- 
lation among the Poles, namely, about 200,000 every 2 weeks. 

I am the president of the Polish National Aliens with a membership 
of 330,000 in 32 States; I am also the president of the Polish-American 
Congress and I am authorized to speak in behalf of 6-million Ameri- 
cans of Polish descent in this country. 

I have a prepared statement IL would like to read. 

The CHamrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Rozmarex. The Polish-American Congress, uniting 6 million 
Americans of Polish descent, has been keenly interested in immigration 
matters since its founding in 1944. We anticipated that World War 
II which started with the Nazi invasion of Poland and with the con- 
nivance of Communist Russia, would bring on a vast refugee problem 
affecting not only the Poles, but other peoples who were victims of 
aggression. 

Our organization was among the first to look into problems of Polish 
displaced persons in Germany. In 1946, I as president of the Polish 
American Congress, led a delegation on a tour of DP camps in Ger- 
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many. Our findings there were reported to the White House and to 
the State Department, and we made recommendations to benefit the 
displaced persons, particularly the Poles. At this point I wish to add 
that Mr. James Byrnes, who at that time was the Chairman of the 
American peace delegation to the Luxembourg Palace in Paris, specifi- 
cally requested me to make a very careful personal check for him, 
which I had done and submitted to him. The Polish-American Con- 
gress persistently advocated that America admit a fair share of dis- 
placed persons. The United States Displaced Persons Act of 1948 
was welcomed heartily by us. Our second national convention at 
Philadelphia, May 30, 31, and June 1, 1948, authorized the organizing 
of the American Committee for Resettlement of Polish Displaced 
Persons. We further sought an amendment to the United States 
Displaced Persons Act, to permit entry into America of 18,000 ex- 
Polish soldiers from England. And this became an amendment to 
the DP Act. 

Our American Committee for Resettlement of Polish DP’s did a 
very creditable job in helping some thousands of Polish DP’s to re- 
settle in the United States. And we are keeping this committee 
together under the chairmanship of Judge Blair F. Gunther, of 
Pittsburgh, ready to continue its humanitarian work if and when 
America again opens her gates to the hundreds of thousands of re- 
maining DP’s and the more recent ese apees from Communist enslaved 
countries behind the iron curtain. 

During the time the ees persons came to this country, I had 
an apportunity to house about 478 persons in my own home. Many 
of these had assurances which had been filed—naturally they had been 
signed by the sponsors who had executed these assurances. They had 
sold their homes or had discontinued their business, and all those per- 
sons who had arrived in Chicago without quarters, they went through 
my home. In fact, I have got “about nine of them now, at the present 
time. Inmy judgment those people will be very good citizens. Many 
of the boys have joined the United States forces; some of the boys 
whom we had brought over have not only fought in Korea and are 
fighting in Korea, but have made the supreme sacrifice. 

The Polish-American Congress is opposed to the McCarran immi- 
gration bill. It voiced its disapprov: al of this unfair immigration bill 
by a special resolution, adopted by nearly 1,000 delegates at its third 
national convention at Atlantic City on May 31, 1952. 

We pointed out that both the existing and proposed immigration 
laws were too discriminatory to certain “nation: lity groups, varticu- 
larly to those from central and east European countries. We advo- 
cated that unused quotas for a given year be distributed to other na- 
tionals where the need happened. to be the greatest. We asserted right 
along that our nation should not estrange the peoples whom we w ant 
on our side in the fight against communism. 

In my opinion, there is as flagrant a discrimination against certain 
nationality groups in the he enacted immigration ‘Jaws, as was 
in the old law. Quotas were and are unfair for many peoples, and 
particularly in reference to the Poles, who fought so valiantly on 
our side in World War II. In 1921 the Congress of the United States 
passed a law restricting the total number of new immigrants to 3 
percent annually of the number of the foreign born residing i in Amer- 
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ica as of 1910. In 1924 the law was further amended to admit only 
2 percent of those who were foreign born based upon the census of 
1890. This immigration law has con unfair to the Polish people. 
for the past 30 years. 

In view of the fact that Poland had been dismembered by Russia, 
Germany, and Austria, the Polish immigrants in many instances in 
1890 were not listed as Poles, but have been officially registered as 
Germans, Austrians, and Russians, contrary to their will. Moreover, 
the selection of the census of 1890 as the basis for alien immigration 
quotas was unfair to the Poles. The greatest Polish immigration to 
the United States took place from 1900 to 1913. 

Now, gentlemen, in view of the fact that the Polish quota under 
the old law was little over 6,000, that meant that back in 1890 when 
that number of Poles was taken as the basis for the quota, it showed 
that there were only at that time about 300,000 Poles in the United 
States. That was not true. There were a great many more Poles 
than that, but just as I have enumerated in the previous paragraph, 
they had been listed under different designations of nationalities. 

Now when you come to consider that these peoples, say, after the 
immigration had ceased to flow from Europe because of the First 
World War, the number of Poles in this country was considerable, 
and that was prior to the enactment of this legislation of 1921 as 
amended in 1924. That is my main point. I don’t believe that we 
should have it on the statute books if we want it to be fair to the 
groups who have made this country the most powerful Nation on 
the face of the earth, that we should not discriminate against them. 
Those people are mighty good citizens. Around 88 percent of the 
Poles in the country are property owners. They are good, substantial 

eople. : 

: Further, the restriction on eligibility to enter the United States 
should be Seen and the process of deportation should be less 
severe, especially in cases affecting aliens with proven good moral 
character while living in our country, even though they had entered 
as illegal immigrants. 

How wrong can we be in our discrimination against certain nation- 
ality groups is being proved at this very moment in Korea, where 
DP’s from the very countries we label inferior, are dying under the 
Stars and Stripes alongside native American boys. 

It is our hope that the President’s Commission on Immigration anil 
Naturalization will succeed in presenting recommendations that wil! 
result in remedying all the inequities of our immigration laws so 
that the true meaning of the welcome inscription on the Statue of 
Liberty in New York Harbor be recognized again by the downtrodden 
and the weary peoples of the world. 

The Cuarrman, Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rozmarex. My recommendation to you gentlemen, is this: 
let us be fair. Let us treat fairly, on a numerical basis, on the numer 
ical statistics on the people in this Nation. Let us pass a law which 
will be based upon the actual numbers, not on some fictitious number 
that had been drawn without any basis of law or reason, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. How can you determine the number of people of 
Polish extraction, or any other group, who were in the United States 
as of a given time? 
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Mr. Rozmarex. Well, practically every group in this country knows 
more or less how many peoples of that group are located in this coun- 
try. How do we determine that? We determine that by the mem- 
bership in our churches. Not all Poles attend Polish churches. Some 
of them attend probably a church of their faith which is nearest to 
their home, but through our fraternal organizations, through our 
churches, and through our statistics in our fraternal organizations 
we have a fairly good idea of what the numbers are in this country. 

Mr. RosenFie.p. In other words, would you suggest that the Gov- 
a look to the nationality groups themselves to determine this 
factor 

Mr. Rozmarek. Well, I would suggest that because, after all, they 
deal in these matters practically every day. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

The CuatrmaNn. Is Mr. Armando F. Conto here ? 


STATEMENT OF ARMANDO F. CONTO, GENERAL MANAGER, 
FREEZ-KING CORP. 


Mr. Conro. I am Armando F. Conto, representing Freez-King, 
6237 North Oak Park Avenue, Chicago. I am the general manager of 
that corporation. 

I represent in a way a group of manufacturers, small and medium, 
in the executive.and manufacturing end of the business on the North 
Side of Chicago. Since 1950, after Korea, we started to have meet- 
ings once a month in order to see if we could help each other in the 
allocations of materials. Now the problem has come up several times 
among ourselves that we steal skilled help from each other. 

The CHamrmaNn. You steal them? 

Mr. Conto. We steal them. 

There are at times some bitter discussions actually. Well, what 
we do—to give you an example: In my organization, I have been adver- 
tising Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, in the Chicago Tribune, big 
signs, small signs, telling them something else—something, you know, 
to try to get them there—skilled, expert machinists, tool makers. Well, 
they don’t come. The element that comes there is—well, I tell you, 
the people that apply are the people that are there on Monday, and 
then Tuesday are not at work, they go back to the old place, and they 
get kicked out. ‘That is what we get most of the time. 

The CuHarrman. Do you get the people that are discharged from 
other businesses ? 

Mr. Conto. I come to that, what we get. There is an unstable 
element that will not do good anywhere. We get some other help. 
There is one, as I have now, from an establishment that is on strike— 
right now the International Harvester Co. is on strike. Oh, yes, we 
got some. How long will they stay with us? I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. What are you suggesting? 

Mr. Conto. What we should do. We have been talking here about 
the quota system and one thing and another, and that’s all fine and 
dandy. But we have to remember, gentlemen, from 1930 to 1939 we 
trained very few skilled workers—by skilled workers I mean tool 
makers, die makers, machinists. We did not train them because we 
did not have enough work for people. 

25356—p2—58 
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The CuarrMan. What are you proposing to us? 

Mr. Conto. I will tell you what I recommend: Outside of the quota 
from any nationality, to allow the manufacturer who says: “I have 
advertised for 10 Sundays in the Chicago Tribune that I need some 
skilled help, I have to pr oduce”—let us import him, we guarantee it 
for the 5 years it takes to become an American citizen. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How would you select them ? 

Mr. Conro. The American consul can screen them. 

The Cuatrrman. How many manufacturers do you speak for’ 

Mr. Convo. We are 95. Every month we meet, and have repre- 
sented 35 to 50, according to the weather. We have dinner once « 
month together—95 is really the total amount. 

The CHarrman. And they employ approximately how many people / 

Mr. Conrro. Well, it varies all the way from, I think 25 is the sma|! 
est, and the largest would be 300 or 350, something like that. 

Commissioner Finucane. Have you tried a long- range training 
program ¢ 

Mr. Convo. Yes. I am glad that you asked me that question. | 
will tell you: I am afraid you don’t have the time, but I would like 
to do it.’ It will take me only a minute. Now you know a boy has 
to be 18 years old before he can work with machines—there is a law 
about that. Now a long-range training program means they have 
to start learning the trade, they have to start making a small amount 
of money per hour. A boy 18 years old would like his own auto 
mobile, No. 1. No. 2, he already has a girl friend, and he has to go 
out on Saturday. They want to work in a garage for twice as much. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Conto. 


Now, we are going to put into the record at this point a statement 
from Helen B. Jerry, attorney, Immigrants’ Protective League, 537 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. She sent this statement instead 
of appearing in person. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HELEN B. JERRY, ATTORNEY, IMMIGRANTS’ PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE 


I find many of the provisions of the McCarran Act that are advantageous, 
therefore, I will only talk about the sections of the act that I think need re 
vising and they are as follows: 

Section 208 (a), allocation of visas to quota immigrants: When we give 30 
percent of the quota to parents of American citizens, we are depriving the 
American citizen of the right to have his parents with him. As the law stands 
now the waiting list in the preference quota requires that a parent wait for a 
period of from 5 to 29 years. A parent cannot come from Australia, Greece. 
Italy, Lebanon, Philippines, Portugal, Rumania, Turkey, until he has waited 
that length of time. Last October the parent of an American citizen arrived 
from Turkey after waiting 29 years to get here. This provision should be 
amended to permit an American citizen to bring his adopted child or children, 
his dependent brothers and sisters who are single, his sons and daughters over 
21 who are single and his father-in-law and mother-in-law nonquota. If we 
take these close relatives out of the preference quota and out of the quota 
Waiting list, we will have no immigration problem. 

A great deal has been said to this committee about what should be done with 
national origins provisions. If we are honest and believe that all men are 
created equal, we should have no trouble in solving this problem. Our laws 
as they stand now are the best weapons that the Communists have in showing 
the racial prejudices, inequalities, and injustices that the American people a! 
inflicting on people of different shade of skin. Take out the close relatives 
of the American citizen who are now registered in the quota and divide 154.000 
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quota members equally among all countries and there will be no immigration 
problem. 

Section 249 (2) should be deleted from the law. The act provides that a 
person may apply for citizenship if he can prove that he was in the United 
States prior to July 1, 1924, and has remained here continuously since that 
date to the present time. This is impossible for a person who had been in 
the United States before World War I, who being a single migratory worker 
cannot establish proof of residence by work letters or other evidence that he 
was in this country on July 1, 1924, and lived here continuously to the present 
time. Therefore, if section 249 should be amended by deleting the provision 
in (2), cases of this sort will be easily adjusted. 

Section 245 (a), adjustment of status of nonimmigrant to that of a person 
admitted for permanent residence: This section provides that the status of an 
alien Who was lawfully admitted into the United States as a bona fide nonimmi- 
grant and who is continuing to maintain that status may be adjusted by the 
Attorney General in his discretion. We have in our office at least two to three 
hundred aliens who were admitted into the United States legally as students or 
visitors and after staying here for a while married American citizens and have 
families. When they went to get an extension of their student or visitor's visas 
from Immigration and Naturalization Service and disclosed that they are now 
married to American citizens, their student or visitor’s visas were canceled and 
deportation proceedings were started against them. Therefore, under this act. 
they cannot adjust their immigration status because they are no longer considered 
as continuing to maintain the lawful status under which they were admitted. 
You will say that under section 101 (a), No. 27 (A), a nonquota immigrant is 
* * * spouse of a citizen of the United States and therefore the alien who 
could not adjust his status under section 245 as mentioned above being nonquota 
should be able to adjust his status by virtue of that fact and can readily obtain 
a visa at an American consulate. Prior to the passage of the McCarran Act, the 
Immigration Service granted an alien in this country in the category of husband 
or wife of American citizen the privilege of preexamination. This privilege has 
now been withdrawn, so that althotigh the law gives the spouse of the Americun 
citizen nonquota status, it is useless, since he cannot get a visa unless he travels 
to his native country. We have in our office a Greek husband who is an account 
ant. He came to the United States as a visitor and married an American citizen 
and has a child. The family are living with an income of $245 a month. We 
tried to get permission for him to enter Canada to get a visa and were told that 
it would be impossible. We tried Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, but no country would 
give him a visa. He is, therefore, compelled to go back to Greece, but before he 
goes he must borrow about $2,000 to pay his transportation and to leave suffi 
cient funds with his wife and child to cover their expenses while he will be away 
from work for at least a period of 3 to 6 months. If section 245 is amended by 
deleting the underscored clause, “who is continuing to maintain that status,” 
then this husband would not be forced to leave the United States. Or if the 
McCarran Act is amended to include the privilege of preexamination, then this 
husband would have little difficulty to enter Windsor, Ontario, Canada, call at 
the American consulate there, and return the same day with a visa. It is an 
old maxim of the law that the law will not require a person to do a useless act. 

Section 242 (b): “If any alien has been given a reasonable opportunity to be 
present at a proceeding under this section, and without reasonable cause fails 
or refuses to attend or remain in attendance at such proceeding, the special 
inquiry officer may proceed to a determination in like manner as if the alien 
were present.” This provision should be deleted. Section 242 (b) (2) further 
provides that “the alien shall have the privilege of being represented (at no 
expense to the Government) by such counsel, authorized to practice in such 
proceeding, as he shall choose.” The part in parentheses should be deleted and 
amended to read that if the alien is indigent or if he is a person in the low-bracket 
Salary group or is institutionalized the attorney should be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment at Government’s expense. Ff 

Section 281 should be amended. Under section 245, if we go back to the his- 
tory of the registry procedures, we will find that it was established for the 
purpose of covering up the errors, inefficiencies, and failure of duty on the part 
of Government officials in their work. Under the naturalization law. a person 
cannot become a citizen unless he can prove that he is in this country legally, 
and to do so he has to have a certificate of arrival. It is the duty of the immi- 
gration officers at the port of entry to keep a record of each alien who arrives 
in this country. Prior to July 1, 1924, it is a well-known fact that records were 
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kept very inefficiently. It is known that at some ports of entry records were 
willingfully or accidentally destroyed, and because the Government failed to keep 
the records the burden of proof is on the alien to prove that he is in this country 
legally, and after he does this he still must pay $25 to the Government for 
creating a record. When the Registry Act was passed, Congress arrived at the 
fee of $18 for certificate of registry to cover the $8 head tax and $10 visa fee 
that an alien arriving after February 2, 1917, would have to pay, but many of 
these people arrived when the head tax was only $4. Some other people made 
a legal entry by paying 5 cents at the border when they enter through Canada 
or Mexico. To charge these aliens $25 for creation of a record when they were 
only supposed to pay 5 cents is more than exorbitant. Section 281 provides $25 
for appearance fee for an attorney. This seems to be a curious provision, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the United States district court charges $2 and 
the United States circuit court of appeals charges $5. 

These are the sections that I believe create undue hardship to aliens and 
citizens of the United States, and I respectfully ask that they be amended. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MIDWEST CHINESE AMERICAN CIVIC COUNCIL 
OF CHICAGO 


The Cuarrman. We also put into the record at this point a statement 
from the Midwest Chinese American Civil Council of Chicago, 109 
North Dearborn Street, submitted by its representative, Gun Sing 
Wan. Instead of appearing in person he has submitted a written 
statement. 

(The statement follows:) 


MiDWEstT CHINESE AMERICAN CIvIc COUNCIL oF CHICAGO, 109 N, DEARBORN STREET, 
Room 407, Cu1caGco 2, ILL, 


1. Section 203. Allocation of immigrant visas within quotas: The present law 
assigns 50 percent of the Chinese quota of 105 to qualified immigrants of high 
education and training, 30 percent to parents of citizens, and 20 percent to chil- 
dren and spouses of permanent residents. A bona fide applicant, having the 
qualifications of eventually becoming a useful citizen but unfortunately does 
not belong to the three categories, will be excluded. In all fairness, in cases 
where the annual quota is below 200, we would like to see at least a 10 to 20 
percent allocation of the quota to bona fide immigrants who are not within the 
meaning of section 203 (a), paragraphs (1), (2), and (8). 

2. In determining the qualifications of Chinese applicants for admission into 
the United States under the present law, we would like to see some due con- 
sideration given to the following Chinese practices: 

(a) Due to the absence of marriage certificate or marriage license in China, 
an appropriate procedure may be formulated to determine marital status of 
Chinese applicants ; 

(b) Due to the absence of birth certificates and death certificates in China, 
an appropriate and reasonable procedure may be formulated to determine the 
status of persons claiming to be minor children of citizens or in determining 
death where the question becomes pertinent. The practice of using blood test 
to determine kinship in Chinese cases at present has given rise to some hard- 
ships among Chinese applicants. 

8. In administering the present law, we would like to see some consideration 
be given to the difference of names in a Chinese individual. This is due partly 
to the practice of some Chinese to put their surname first. Then in other cases 
while their surname has already been put as the last name, it is reverted to again 
by those who know the Chinese custom of placing surname first but without 
knowing that the position has already been reverted. In other instances, names 
of the same individual differ on account of differences in pronunciation 
and spelling and of the Chinese practice of using family name, courtesy name, 
school name as the occasion requires. 

4. In admistering section 241, 242, the power of Attorney General should be 
defined more concretely in making searches and arrests, bearing in mind the 
constitutional rights of the individual concerned on the one hand and the effective 
administration of the law and the security of the United States on the other. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY IRA A. LATIMER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHICAGO 
CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 


The CuarrMan. We also have a statement from Ira H. Latimer, the 
executive director, Chicago Civil Liberties Committee, 5031 Dor- 
chester Avenue. This statement was forwarded in lieu of an oral 
statement by Mr. Latimer. The statement will be inserted into the 
record, 

(The statement follows :) 


Cuicago Crvit Linertres COMMITTEE, 
Chicago, Ill., October 8, 1952. 
Mr. Puiurp B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Committee on Immigration Laws, 
United States Courthouse, Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Mr. PERLMAN: We respectfully suggest that the President propose to the 
Congress that the immigration law be changed as to section 23 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, called the McCarran Act. 

This objectionable law provides for the conviction of those aliens who are 
found by the Immigration Service of the Department of Justice to have become 
deportable and who are not able or do not deport themselves to be arrested and 
found guilty in a Federal court of the crime of failure to deport themselves and 
thereupon suffer sentence of 10 years in a Federal prison. 

We have recently assisted an alien to apply for a pardon from Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson, of Lilinois, so as to avoid the harsh consequences of this McCarran Act 
provision—and the chairman of Stevenson’s pardon board said that it was not 
the functions of the State board to temper the injustice, if such it be, of the 
Federal law. 

The case we assisted is an alien, George Horbachek, born in Moscow 50 years 
ago, who came to this country as an immigrant at the age of 13 with friends but 
no relatives. He served a 4-year sentence in Indiana for stealing his own car and 
a 13-year sentence in Illinois for a robbery he denies committing. For conviction 
of two felonies this alien is subject to deportation—but Russia will not accept a 
Czarist citizen nor will any other country, so he becomes an undeportable deportee. 
It is just such a person who must spend 10 years in a Federal prison for being 
unable to deport himself to any country. We submit this is bad law, if not 
unconstitutional. 

The United States Government is continuing the war in Korea over the issue 
of refusing to return prisoners of war who do not desire to return to North Korea 
or China. By analogy the same Government is in this and thousands of similar 
cases preparing to imprison aliens from iron-curtain countries who are unde- 
portables, for the felony of failure to deport themselves despite the fact that no 
country will accept them. 

Respectfully, 
Ira H. LATIMER, 
Executive Director. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SAMUEL A. GOLDSMITH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
THE JEWISH FEDERATION AND OF THE JEWISH WELFARE FUND OF 
CHICAGO 


The Cuatrman. Also, in lieu of appearing personally, Mr. Samuel 
A. Goldsmith, executive director of the Jewish Federation, and of the 
Jewish Welfare Fund of Chicago, has submitted a statement, which 
will be inserted into the record at this point. 

(The statement follows :) 


In order to relate itself to problems presented by immigrants and to the 
welfare and medical service needs of the Jewish population of Chicago and of 
the United States, as well as of other countries, the Jewish community of 
Chicago has created two central organizations for financing and planning pur- 
poses. One of them, 52 years old, is the Jewish Federation, which embraces the 
major local medical and welfare organizations. The other is the Jewish Wel- 
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fare Fund, 17 years old, which deals primarily with the problems presented by 
dislocation of Jewish communities or individuals overseas. 

The establishment of Jewish central financing and planning organizations is 
part of a long tradition, going back well over 2,000 years. It has been inspired 
by the necessity imposed upon the Jewish community as a whole for dealing 
with needs presented by members of that community, and in dealing from time 
to time with dislocations and oppressions ‘suffered by various Jewish com- 
munities which required assistance from other Jewish communities. 

Since 1942, and in order to deal with the results of the grave psychological as 
well as physical disabilities, indignities, and sufferings imposed upon the Jewish 
communities of Europe, the Jewish Welfare Fund of Chicago has raised and 
spent, through various operating organizations, the sum of $42,140,496. In the 
course of these operations, the funds of the Jewish Welfare Fund of Chicago, 
joined by funds supplied by many hundreds of Jewish communities in the 
United States and other free countries, assisted vitally in the migration of 
many hundreds of thousands of Jews from Europe, the Near East, the Far East, 
North Africa—to other countries in Europe and to countries where the door was 
open for immigration—dominantly, of course, Palestine and Israel, Canada, 
Australia, and Central and South American countries. 

To Chicago itself, since 1936, it has been estimated that some 32,000 Jewish 
immigrants have come. Some, in the first important wave of immigration, from 
1986 to 1942, came directly as a result of persecution suffered at the hands of 
the Nazi-dominated regimes. The second group came in 1948 to 1952, under the 
established immigration laws of the United States and under the special legisla- 
tion known as the displaced persons laws. 

The agencies of the Jewish Federation in Chicago comprise a children’s 
bureau, a family service, hospitals and clinics, homes for the aged, a vocational 
service, a tuberculosis sanatorium, community centers, various loan funds, a 
convalescent home—in fact, an all-embracing welfare and medical service. These 
agencies are so organized as to emphasize the human needs rather than the 
institutions as such, and therefore there is a free flow of activity among them on 
behalf of individuals in need. 

The present annual gross budget of these agencies is in excess of $11,000,000 
and the deficit applied by the federation this past year was approximatly 
$4,300,000, of which $1,113,000 is supplied by the Chicago nonsectarian Com 
munity Fund. This chain of organizations has, since 1936, been at the service 
of the immigrants (as it was fer many years preceding 1936), in order to help 
those who did need help to secure such physical and psychological help as 
would accelerate materially the process of adjustment. 

The actual facts would seem to indicate that in spite of the abnormal disabil 
ities suffered by way of deprivation of wealth and by way of exposure to physical 
hardship by the immigrants whom we have received since 1936, the vast majority 
of these people made their own adjustment without assistance from our agencies. 
The earlier immigration—that is, from 1986 to 1942—naturally, was somewhat 
hetter off than the later immigration since 1943. Of those who came in the 
earlier group, some 2,300 families came to our family service for assistance 
and received assistance that amounted to $521,395. Among the group that 
eame from 1943 to 1952, there were 4,000 families that received service and 
material help. The assistance granted them amounted to $2,502,315. The total 
therefore, spent on some 6,300 families was $3,023,710. The average time that 
they received assistance amounted to 3 months for the first group and 4 months 
for the second group. There are 201 families still receiving financial assistance 
The rest have graduated into the community, and we feel sanguine that the 201 
families will soon do so, except for a few hard-core cases that have developed 
since their immigration. Naturally, some of the people have become ill and 
some are aged persons who need care, 

Our vocational service, our hospitals, our homes for the aged have all joined 
hands in making this process of adjustment as rapid as possible. Our com 
munity centers have dealt with an average of some 700 people in special stu‘ly 
classes that supplement the English and Americanization classes of the public 
educational institutions. 

In the past, we had a special department that helped to distribute physicians 
and others into the smaller communities of Illinois and neighboring Iowa. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 physicians were resettled among this group. Loan funds 
have been made available to help set up people in business. 

A special group of children brought here originally under the United States 
Committee for European Children and latterly under the European-Jewish 
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Children’s Aid, which is associated with the United Service for New Americans, 
have come into our children’s bureau. All told, since 1935, 395 such single 
children—not part of any family—have come. They have been cared for at an 
expenditure of $331,565. On September 1, 1952, there were still 46 refugee 
children under care, of whom 18 needed no financial assistance, and even of the 
28 who were receiving financial assistance, very few required to be fully main- 
tained by the Jewish Children’s Bureau. Many of the children have gone on to 
college. Many of them have already graduated from college and are working 
at their chosen professions. Many of them have gone into industry and busi- 
ness as workers. Obviously, on the basis of the facts, they have made a ready 
adjust™ent to American life. 

All of this work has been approved by the general Community Fund of Chicago, 
though, except for a slight degree of financial aid one year, it has been necessary 
for the Jewish Federation to provide the necessary additional funds. 

Our Jewish community and its central organizations, as well as its individual 
institutions, have thus viewed the entire problem of dealing with the dislocation 
of the Jewish people and, indeed, of other people, as a problem to which, as 
Americans as well as Jews, we have in a practical fashion responded, both 
overseas and here at home in our own city. The facts are that a majority of 
the immigrants of whom we have had knowledge have, through friends and 
relatives, made their own and very rapid adjustment ; that, as a private organi- 
zation, we have stood ready for 52 years to help those who needed help; that 
since 1936, we have on this special problem spent approximately $3,355,275 on 
those children and families that have come to us; that vocationally, and from 
the standpoint of housing, and from the standpoint of adjustment to American 
customs and the life of our city, a very rapid adjustment has been made by prac- 
tically all of these people; that our private Jewish medical institutions and 
agencies have stood ready and do stand ready to serve such people in their time 
of need, as we serve other members of the Jewish community and, in our medical 
organizations, other members of the general community. 


The CHatrMan. Is Mr. George T. Foster here ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. FOSTER, REPRESENTING 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMERICANS 


Mr. Fosrer. I am George T. Foster, and I am here as a representa- 
tive of Constitutional Americans, 6286 North Louise Avenue, Chicago. 

The membership of the organization is roughly about 5,000 or 6,000, 
some in Chicago, some outside of Chicago in the environs. It is also 
representative of the thought of a lot of groups affiliated by kinship 
in spirit and thought. 

Now, I am going to make this very brief, Mr. Chairman. To begin 
with, Iam very much in favor of the McCarran-Walter Act. There 
is only one complaint that I have to make about it: I feel that it is 
far too Jiberal. I think it is time we call a halt to this business of 
dumping people in here, and that we would better spend our time try- 
ing to Americanize some of those people that are not fully assimilated. 
Prior to this act there was the Stratton bill, as I recall. Bill Stratton 
was then Congressman down in Washington, and he gave his name 
to that Displaced Persons Act, I believe it was—the 400,000 Displaced 
Persons Act. 

Now, at that particular time there was a lot of feeling for these 
refugees, so-called, but, particularly, what I think was a small seg- 
ment of these refugees. There was a great deal of propaganda that 
lad gone on—much of it falls to the effect that 6,000,000 Jews had 
been killed by Hitler. That, of course, if it were true, would be 
reprehensible; but, obviously, it was not true. However, it touched 
the hearts of the people, and made them receptive to this act that was 
brought in by Mr. Stratton. I recall that distinctly at the time. Prior 
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to that time Mr. Stratton was not in the favor of this particular 
minority. He had been denounced by this minority as being an isola- 
tionist. Since he brought in that particular bill he has been a fair- 
haired boy of this particular group, and today we find him running 
for Governor of the great State of Illinois, with a good chance of 
being elected. 

Now, there was no provision in that Stratton bill to take care of the 
some 12 or 15 million refugees that were ethnic Germans, these poor 
people that had been driven before the forces of this Communist 
cause. Many of them were driven into Dresden. Dresden, as I recall, 
at that time was an undefended city. While they were pouring into 
Dresden, the railways filled, the people of the streets walking that 
city, it was a city of their own kind, their own nation, there was a 
devastating air raid, a bombing raid took place; in fact, there was a 
series of three within a period of 10 hours, and I understand there 
were 100,000 people killed during those raids. The total was consid- 
ered even greater than that of the dropping of the atomic bomb on 
Hiroshima. 

Now, many of those victims were these ethnic Germans who had 
been fleeing before the Communists. We made all those things pos- 
sible, and, still, we did not make provision for these ethnic Germans. 

I recall having made a trip down to Washington at one time, and | 
talked to Senator Paul Douglas, and he proceeded to tell me that the 
IRO, the International Refugee Organization, refused to process these 
ethnic Germans, and there would have to be some other provision 
made. I consider that a very sad state of affairs, because I figured 
that all should be treated equally just. 

I go back further to a period back before 1943. We had been in- 
clined to classify according to race, the racial antecedents. In 1943, 
Mr. Earl Harrison, who was the Commissioner of Immigration, had 
that ruling eliminated. Prior to that time, if a man was a Hebrew or 
a Jew he was brought in under the classification of a Hebrew. Mr. 
Harrison had that eliminated, and since that time’in 1948 there has 
been no record whatsoever kept of the number of Jewish immigrants 
coming into this country. 

It has been stated at some time or another by Senator McCarran, 
as I recall—it was considered that there were possibly 5,000,000 of 
these refugees that came into this country illegally. I recall also 
having heard a statement by Tom Clark, who at that time was Attor- 
ney General, to the effect that there were 1,000 illegal entries into this 
country. 

Now, as far as immigration is concerned in a general sense, I fee! 
it is time to eliminate it entirely for a period that we take inventory; 
we proceed to Americanize these unassimilated people, and then after 
much sober thought—that could go on over a period of a number of 
years—and after much sober thought given to the subject that we go 
to work and set up a new immigration act. 

In the meantime, I would say that the McCarran-Walter bill is 
eminently fair and has been very considerate of all elements con- 
cerned. I have taken particular note of the fact that the objectors to 
the McCarran-Walter Act in large measure have been the so-called 
liberals; among them, Senator Lehman, of New York; Senator 
Humphrey, of Minnesota; and then there was Frances Bolton, of 
Ohio. These people have been yapping at the immigration forces, and 
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they have been yapping at the State Department, because of some 
of the provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act that have already been 
invoked. 

One particular provision involved the designation of the race of an 
individual when they made application for a visa, and these so-called 
liberals felt that that was very, very unjust, and under these circum- 
stances if a man was a Jew, and he put down there that he was of 
the Jewish race, that it would discriminate against him, and it would 
provoke and be a potential for anti- Semitism. However, I do not 
agree with their viewpoint, because by the same token if a man 
were a German that same discrimination could be used against him, or 
if he were an Arab, or if he were a Swede, or an Ir ishman, or a Greek, 
or an Italian, or one of any other nationality. Certainly, there is 
nothing inappropriate about designating the race of an individual. 

Now, in conclusion, gentlemen, I feel that it is time, as I say—I 
repeat myself—I feel that it is time to take inventory and in the best 
interests of this country that we appraise the circumstances that exist 
here before we dump any more of these people into our country 

In the past, there have been a lot of refugees loaded in here. Pro- 
visions seem to have been made for them; they got jobs, they found a 
place to live, when our returning soldiers couldn't find a place to live. 
I have seen instances where our returning soldiers couldn’t get an 
apartment for love nor money, and these refugees could get an apart- 
ment. 

Now, don’t forget, I have great feeling for a lot of these people that 
have been dispossessed. I feel that many of them have been dealt with 
very unjustly, and through forces beyond the control of themselves 
they have been pushed about and made wanderers over the world. 
But, however, I don’t believe that thought should be employed with 
one particular group. I think we should embrace the whole. And, as 
I say, when it comes to making any of these quotas, considerations 
should be taken of all of these “refugees, so-called, and, on the other 
hand, in the meantime I would say that we should not have any im- 
migration whatsoever for the time being, and that we should set 
about to assimilate these people that have come into our midst, these 
recent arrivals. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

The CuHatrrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the Chicago 
record remain open at this point for the insertion of statements sub- 
mitted by persons unable to appear as individuals or as representatives 
of organizations, or who could not be scheduled due to insufficient 
time. 

The Cratrman. That may be done. 

This concludes the hearings in Chicago. The Commission will be 
adjourned until we reconvene in St. Paul, Minn., at 9:30 a. m., October 
10, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 5:07 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9:30 a. m., October 10, 1952, at St. Paul, Minn.) 

(Those submitted statements follow :) 





STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY T. OTTO NALL, EDITOR, THE CHRISTIAN 
ADVOCATE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
Chicago, Ill., September 26, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Heecutive Director, Commission on Immigration and Naturalizatiton, 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR MR. ROSENFIELD: I am sorry that I shall not be in Chicago on Octobe: 
8 and 9 and therefore shall be unable to attend the hearing on immigration and 
naturalization. I am enclosing, however, a statement which I should be glad 
to have made a part of the record if it is in accordance with your plans. 
Very truly yours, 
T. Orro NAL, Editor. 


STATEMENT OF T. OTTO NALL, EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The churchman, given to idealistic thinking and humanitarian activities, ca 
list many reasons why refugees from Nazi, Fascist, and Communist tyranny 
should be admitted to the United States. These newcomers come because the) 
want to regain the freedoms they have lost; they seek to reestablish their lives 
under conditions of peace and promise. And here they exchange hopelessness 
for hopefulness, homelessness for the blessed state of being at home. Helping 
them and welcoming them is one of the prime opportunities of Christian citizens 

But there are sterner and probably more selfish reasons why we believe that 
the United States ought to adopt not only a policy of justice and mercy but one 
of cooperation in a program of mutual assistance through immigration. Ow 
own political and economic security is dependent on the well-being of the whol 
world. Enlightened self-interest demands that we have a consistent and fo: 
ward-looking policy of cooperation with other nations in meeting the needs of 
displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations. 

Therefore, any action by Congress that would hinder or diminish the work 
of international agencies, or United States participation in them, should be 
opposed. On the other hand, the adoption of immigration and naturalization 
laws that take into account existing conditions in a world that is overpopulated 
in some parts and underpopulated in others is destined to benefit us economically 
as well as adding to our moral stature in the eyes of other nations. We hav: 
had enough of temporary, emergency legislation. We need a consistent, care 
fully wrought policy that takes account of our best interests in the long years 
ahead. 

| would favor making the quota system more flexible so that those quotas not 
used or little used could be pooled with others, making it possible for families t 
be reunited, for immigrants to come with the skills we need, for asylum to be 
offered to more victims of totalitarian regimes. 

Furthermore, it seems to me incumbent on Congress to abolish, within the 
quota system, not some but all discriminatory provisions based on color, race, 
or sex. 

Congress should establish a plan and program for hearings and appeals con 
cerning the issuance of visas and deportation proceedings. Obviously, precat 
tionary measures are necessary. We must keep ont of our country those who 
would destroy its principles and undermine its institutions. But there is no 
excuse for compromise with the un-American methods of suspicion and distrust 
and injustice. 

The proposals for a representative commission of outstanding Americans to 
study and survey the basic assumptions of our immigration policy, the quota 
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system, and the effect of present immigration and nationality laws seems to me 
sound and promising, especially when the commission is bipartisan and con- 
stituted of members from private as well as public life. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY O. A. GEISEMAN, PASTOR, GRACE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, RIVER FOREST, ILL. 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
River Forest, Ill., September 26, 1952. 
PRESIDENT'’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Executive Office, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director.) 

My Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: This is to thank you and the members of your 
committee for your gracious invitation to appear before you at your Chicago 
hearings on either the Sth or 9th of October. 

While I am not familiar with all of the technical problems involved in the 
matters pertaining to immigration and therefore would not be likely to present 
new angles which would be helpful to your committee, I do want to lend my 
support to the very worthy humanitarian cause of providing a new home and 
new hope for some of the poor people who have lost their homes and become 
displaced persons. 

It seems to me that, from an economic, a political, and most particularly a 
moral and spiritual point of view, it is imperative that America should share 
its great treasures in all three areas with those who are quite completely desti- 
tute, and that we should not permit mere greed and selfishness to rob our country 
of a great opportunity for well-doing, which it now has. As one who believes in 
the overruling power of God, I cannot but feel that we would be inviting divine 
blessing for America for the days of our children and children’s children if we 
were now to open our doors to the homeless to the largest possible degree con- 
sistent with the welfare of those now constituting our citizenry. 

Wishing you and your committee well, I am, 

Respectfully yours, ' 
©. A. GEISEMAN. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JERRY VOORHIS, THE COOPERATIVE 
LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CoorERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Chicago, Ill., October 1, 1952 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, Presidents Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: This is in answer to your letter of September 27 and 
is necessarily an expression of the writer’s opinions rather than those of this 
organization since I have not had an opportunity to clear the matter with my 
board of directors, and will not have until after your hearings have taken place. 

I shall only, therefore, state some very general views about our immigration 
program. I feel, in general, that it is necessary that there be some reasonable 
limitations on immigration into this country. I believe, however, that the 
present law is much too severe and much too restrictive with respect to immi- 
gration from the very parts of the world which have the greatest need to send 
a reasonable number of new citizens to this country. 

’articularly do I feel that there should be some consideration given to the 
plight of people who have escaped from behind the iron curtain and thus risked 
their lives to try to get out from under Communist domination and into the free 
world. I feel that our whole program of trying to build the strength of the 
forces of freedom around the world depends upon a sensible, reasonable inmumi 
gration program along the lines I have generally indicated 

Sincerely yours, 
Jerry Vooruis, Erecutive Director. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM A. FUZY, REPRESENTING 
THE AMERICAN HUNGARIAN FEDERATION 


East Cuicaco, Inp., October 7, 1952. 


Hon. Harry N. RoSENFIELD ahd Purp B. PERLMAN, 
Erecutive Directors, President's Commission on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, Chicago, Ill. 

DeAaR MEssrRS. ROSENFIELD AND PERLMAN: No doubt you have been advised 
that I represent the American Hungarian Federation, with offices in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and that I am also representing the Americans of Hungarian descent 
in submitting to you on behalf of said federation and the Americans of Hun- 
garian descent our observation, objections, and suggestions with respect to the 
immigration policy, law, and procedure to be enacted for consideration by the 
Congress with respect to appealing or amending the McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration law. 

May I respectfully request the perusal of the attached and enclosed corre- 
spondence and observations in the matter of the application of one George 
Kostka to be admitted to the United States as a displaced person, concerning 
which I have had correspondence with our Congressman, Mr. Ray Madden, and he 
with Mr. H. J. L’Heureux, Chief, Visa Division, file No. VD 150, Kostka, George, 
dated August 26, 1952. The copy of the letter to Congressman Madden speaks 
for itself, which I am attaching as an exhibit. 

May I respectfully offer the following with reference to the admission of 
immigrants into this country: 

1, The same should be strictly scrutinized as to connection with either mem- 
bership in the Communist Party with respect to membership and/or relationship 
with Communists. 

2. The admission of immigrants into this country in the light of our present 
and prospective economic and social conditions. 

8. The change of policy wherein the consul should not have the final decision 
as to the admission or rejection of the applicants for admission. 

4. The applicants of Hungarian descent should be classed and have the same 
privilege of the applicants of any other nationality, including the nationals of 
Great Britain and of western European countries for each of the following 
reasons to wit: See the attached objections, observations, and suggestions. 

Thanking you to give this your kind consideration and requesting your indul- 
gence to personally file this because of my inability to be present, as I have a 
jury trial in which I am engaged at Valparaiso, Ind., which makes it impossible, 
much to my regret, to have the pleasure of meeting you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WILiIAM A. Fuzy, Attorney. 


East CuHicaco, INp., September 5, 1952. 
In re VD 150 Kostka, George. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Federal Building, Hammond, Ind. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN MADDEN (Ray): It goes without saying that I was 
keenly disappointed at the contents of your August 29 letter which contained 
the enclosure of Mr. H. L’Heureux, Chief, Visa Division, in the above matter. 

Knowing that you have considerable influence in the State Department, and 
that possibly we have not fully explained the status of the applicant, George 
Kostka, to be admitted to the United States, permit me to give you a résumé of 
the facts, viz: 

(a) Mr. Kostka was forced to flee from his home to Austria together with his 
parents because of his political faith; therefore, he became a displaced person. 
Arriving in that part of Austria under our (American) jurisdiction. 

(b) While under the American jurisdiction he claimed protection but for 
some unknown reason the authorities surrendered him to the Russians who re- 
turned him to Hungary with intentions of deporting him to Russia. 

(c) That he escaped from the train bearing him to Russia and through devious 
ways and means arrived in Austria but in that section held by the French who 
protected him on condition that he join the Foreign Legion, and was permitted 
to enter France. Meantime his parents were enabled to and did get passage to 
America and of course are now domiciled here. 
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(d) After serving in the French Army and before he entered the service he 
made application for a preferential visa as a displaced person from the Ameri- 
ean consul in Paris. The mere fact that he couldn’t prove his eligibility for 
consideration under the Displaced Persons Act should surely not be such a cause 
to bar him from the benetits thereof. How could the Embassy expect him to 
prove his status. You, dear Ray, surely agree with me that the Embassy could 
have checked his statements made to them very easily if they were not convinced. 

(e) The mere fact that Mr. Kostka is an engineer and was an exporter, to- 
gether with his father, of fruits to different countries in Europe should in our 
evaluation of persons be a credit and not a determent which would be the case 
of the Russians. 

I would respectfully ask that with these added facts, you would please bring 
your personal influence to bear on these matters. Thanking you on behalf of 
myself and on behalf of the anxious parents of the applicant, I am, as ever, 

Sincerely yours, 


Witiiam A. Fuzy, Attorney. 
OBSERVATIONS, OBJECTIONS, AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. Applications of immigrants to be strictly scrutinized 


Every applicant should prove by satisfactory evidence to be permitted to 
obtain visa and entry to the United States that besides being of good moral 
character and having no physical disability making his support questionable, 
that applicant should not have direct or indirect connections with any party 
whose principles are opposed to the form of our government, these the United 
States of America. 


2, Admission to be subject to our country’s economic and social conditions 


The applicant should be able to furnish a more strict affidavit of support to 
which a bond sufficient to indemnify the United States and/or its subdivisions, 
viz: State, county, and township, in case the immigrant should become a public 
charge. 


$8. Amending the authority of consul as to power of decision 
If the application of immigration is denied by consul a board of appeals should 


be established in Washington to which the applicant or the representative could 
rightfully appeal the decision of the consul. 


4. Hungarian nationalists immigrants to have equal rights with others 

The Hungarians have always been a liberty-loving race as is evidenced by 
their Golden Bulla, their written constitution, the bill of rights, the oldest on 
Continental Europe signed in 1922, only 7 years after the Magna Carta, and 
may I respectfully state that the Golden Bulla was not forced from the ruling 
house but it was voluntarily granted. The continuous warfare of the Hungarians 
are also witnesses to their love of freedom as for instance their 150-year war 
against the Turks wherein they saved Christianity which was acknowledged by 
Pope Calixtus July 22, 1456, by the ringing of all Catholic Church bells, even to 
this date. Of course, you know that some 200 years previous they first saved 
Christianity when they crushed the Tatar invasion led by the terrible Genghis 
Khan. The struggle with the Turks so weakened the nation that it was forced 
to invite the peoples of the neighboring countries to settle the country as the 
Hungarians were decimated. In addition their continuous warfare against the 
greatest autocratic power in Europe, the Hapsburgs, which forced so many 
thousand of Hungarians to flee the country in 1711, emigrating with Bercseny to 
l'rance with their magnificent cavalry formations, the Hussars. It is these same 
cavalry formations of the Hungarians known as the Hussars in Hungarian, that 
we have this day and erroneously credit the French with. No doubt you know 
that many of the descendents of these Hungarians joined Lafayette and partook 
in our Revolutionary War of 1776, and undoubtedly know that one of the most 
able and trusted officers of General Washington was Colonel Kovacs, who sacri- 
ficed his all in the defense of Charleston, S. C., May 11, 1779. 

After the magnificent struggle for freedom by the Hungarians against the 
Hapsburgs in 1848, which struggle was brought to a close by the joining of the 
greatest tyrannical powers of the age, viz: the Austrians and the Russians, many 
of the Hungarians including their great leader Louis Kossuth emigrated to the 
United States. Kossuth’s farewell prayer equals in beauty of language and 
depth of feeling our great martyr Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. Permit 
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me to respectfully draw your attention to the fact that the immigration of 
Hungarians to America began by the Kossuth exiles, and that the Congress of 
the United States offered to Kossuth and his followers, no doubt with the expecta- 
tion that they would settle here permanently, a new home. Kossuth’s letter ad 
dressed to President Tyler and Secretary Clayton was indeed an utterance of 
2 real patriot, when he wrote as follows: “It is in the free scil of North America 
in which I would wish to rest in eternal peace, if my bones could not mingle 
with the soil of my beloved homeland.” 

When the Civil War broke out in 1861 there were approximately 3,000 Hun- 
zarians in the United States and their love of freedom was so great that they 
were not willing to settle in slave States. The only exception was the slave 
State of Missouri which in the Civil War fought on the northern side, and it 
was in St. Louis that in January 1861 the organization of the National Guard 
was begun by two sons of a former director of a munitions factory in Nagyvarad, 
Hungary, and former officers in the war of Independence of Hungary viz: Robert 
and Roderick Rombauer. In addition to the exploits of the Rombauers who 
has not heard of Charles Zaganyi, major of the Fremont Body Guards and his 
death ride at Springfield, Mo., on October 25, 1861. Because there were not 
very many Hungarians in America, it was not possible to form separate regi- 
ments, yet we find that Gabriel Koprony became colonel of the Twenty-eighth 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry Regiment and in a letter to Secretary Crittenden 
in 1858 offered the services of 100 hand-picked men in the coming struggle. We 
find further that the Twenty-fourth [linois Volunteer Regiment was led by a 
Hungarian, Geza Mihalotzy, and it was at the latter’s request for permission 
that the said regiment later became known as the Lincoln Riflemen in which 
regiment many Hungarians served and died. 

It is also common knowledge that in addition to the foregoing Hungarian lead- 
ers of the Civil War, the commander of the Guard of Honor accompanying Presi- 
dent Lincoln to dedicate the battlefield at Gettysburg was no other than Gen. 
Julius Stahel-Szamvald who also gave his service for the cause that the Union 
should forever stand. For his services he received the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. Another eminent leader of the Union, Gen. Alexander Asboth was a 
Hungarian whose exploits were mentioned time and time again in the cause, 
who was appointed major general by brevet for his meritorious services on March 
18, 1856, and who upon his retirement from active service forced by the injuries 
received in battle, received an official letter of farewell from General Granger. 

In addition to the above and foregoing illustrious patriots we find Col. Nicholas 
Perezel organizing the Tenth Iowa Volunteer Infantry Regiment and becoming 
its first colonel. Another prominent patriot was Brigadier General Pomut7 
helping to organize the Fifteenth Iowa Volunteer Regiment, becoming commander 
of the Third Brigade under General Sherman, being wounded a number of times 
and was deservedly called the most popular officer in his regiment. 

I do not want to unduly extend the exploits of Hungarians in the Civil War 
as there were numerous Hungarian officers and men who gave their services and 
lives in order for the Union to stand. 

May I here state that the Hungarians gave more manpower to the Union than 
any other nationality (per ratio). 

I shall, in addition, recite a few names who gave greatly to and made yalu- 
able contributions to civilization as a whole. 

We have some data to prove that George Torok Kalmar was one of thie. 
earliest explorers to the North American Continent in the year 1638. 

Sandor Korosi-Csoma explored Thibit and was the writer of the first diction- 
ary of that language. Ignac Goldzhier earned world fame with studies in 
Islamic theology and philology. Aurel Stein and Armin Cambery rank high 
among the explorers of Asia. One of the living Hungarian Nobel prize winners 
is Albert Szent-Gyorgi receiving his highest scientific distinction for his vitamin 
research. In the field of inventions we have such names as Janos Iriny!i, in- 
ventor of the phosphorus match. Anyos Jedlik constructing the first electric mo- 
tor in 1827. Next invention was the dynamo, both were constructed before those 
of Siemen. Jozsef Koszta constructed the first machine gun. Kalma Kano 
inventions in machinery. Dr. Ignac Semmel-weis, the benefactor of mothers 

In the field of literature we find that the Hungarians in the earliest days 
wrote in the Latin but that the nineteenth century is the golden age of Hungarian 
literature where we find such names as Kolesey, Katona whose greatest work is 
“Tragedy of Bank Bon”. Arany, the epic post of Hungary. Petofii, one of the 
greatest lyric poets of the world. Imre Madach, master work being “The Trag- 
edy of Man”. Jokai and Mikszath, two novelists of world fame. Endre Avy, 
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one of the greatest modern Hungarian poets. Gardony, Herczeg, Zilahy, and 
erence Molnar, geniuses of the drama today. 

In the theater we find such names as Alexander Sved, Margit Bokor and Enid 
Szantho, and Enid Szantho, all of the opera. There are numerous talented Hun- 
garian actors, directors and producers of the day (Korda, Michael Kertesz 
Curtiss, Fejos Bolvary, Pasternak, Pascal, Biro). Some of the works of the 
above are “Henry the Eighth,” and “Searlet Pimpernell’’, 

In the field of music we find the name of the immortal Liszt, Hubay, world- 
famous teacher of the violin. Bihari, Dohnanyi, composer of the Ruralia Hun- 
carica, the opera Tower of Voyvod and Kalman, who have given us world 
known and delightful operetta. We have the two greatest living composers 
Bela Bartok and Zoltan Kodaly. 

In the field of fine arts we find such names as Albert Durer also of Hun- 
garian parentage. Benczur, a painter of realism and naturalism. The great 
Munkaesy, the best liked and the best paid painter of the eighties in Europe, 
his best known works being “Christ Before Pilate’ Eccehomo, “Blind Milton 
Dictating Paradise Lost,” etc. In addition there is Laszio Paal, Istvan Csok, 
Joseph Ripple-Ronai. In addition, Hungarian portrait painters became inter- 
nationally famous, Arthur Halmi in the United States, and Phillip Laszlo in 
England. 

In the field of sculpture we meet with such names as Iszo, Strobel, Lux, Patzai, 
etc. 

In the field of architecture we find the following names: Jozsef Vago, builder 
of the palace of the League of Nations, and Mohaly Nagy, Rerrich, Lajtha, ete. 

In the field of religion the Hungarian Diet Torda in 1571 proclaimed the free 
exercise of all religious beliefs before any other nations and gave birth to 
unitarianism, David of Hungary the founder. 

I trust that I have not burdened you with the above and foregoing but I do 
hope that | have in a small measure brought to your attention facts that might 
help in the evaluation of the Hungarian nationals applying for entry. 

Requesting the filing of the within, with kindest regards. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WitiiaM A. Fuzy, 
Representative of Americans of Hungarian Origin in Indiana. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF CZECH CATHOLICS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF CZECH CATHOLICS, 
Chicago, October 8, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Erecutive Office of the President, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The executive board of the National Alliance of Czech Catholics 
asks consideration of its following views on the immigration policies as now 
contained in the McCarran bill. 

We consider the bill unfair to the nations of central, eastern, and southern 
Europe. The national origin quotas are established on the basis of immigration 
at the end of the last century. However, since then, the complex of the popula- 
tion of the United States is such, that it seems disproportionate to us, to keep 
the former basis of assignment for new quotas. 

Furthermore, the quotas assigned to Great Britain and the northern countries 
are not fully used up. In our judgment, no harm would be done to anyone by 
making the surplus of such unused quotas accessible to those nations whose immi- 
gration is restricted so very much. 

In a memorandum addressed to the Judiciary Committee during the hearings 
m the McCarran bill we pleaded that the Czechoslovakian quota be raised in the 
iew law to approximately double of the numbers allotted to Czechoslovaks under 
the old arrangement. We respectfully repeat this plea. 

We also would like to add an appeal for a new special legislation permitting, 
by way of an exception to the national quotas, new immigration from the over- 
populated sections of Europe, such as, Germany, Austria, and Italy, and also, from 
mong those refugees who had to flee their fatherland because of religious or 
political persecution. 
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We are convinced that overpopulated Europe will be a continuous source of 
trouble not only to themselves, but also to the United States. Our country, by 
relieving the pressure to the limits of her ability, would make a contribution to 
alleviating the sufferings not only of the expellees and the refugees, but also to 
the diplomatic problems of the leaders of interested nations. 

In our opinion, the economy of our country is such, that the additional immi- 
gration would not bring economic difficulties to any of our citizens. 

We again respectfully ask that these few suggestions from us be given thought 
ful consideration by the members of the President’s committee. 

With best wishes, we remain 

Respectfully, 
Rev. Martin A. KrizKa, 
Chaplain, 
JOHN W. VOLLER, 
President, 
JEANNETTE F, KRIPPNER, 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY RYOICHI FUJII, EDITOR, THE CHICAGO 
SHIMPO, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE CHICAGO SHIMPO, 
THE CHICAGO JAPANESE AMERICAN NEWS, 
: Chicago 15, Ill., November 7, 1952. 
Mr. PHILIP PERLMAN, 
President’s Commission on Immigration, and Naturalization, 
Executive Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PERLMAN: May I call your attention to the letter which was printed 
in the September 13 issue of the Chicago Shimpo. The writer of the letter is 
Dr. 8S. I. Hayakawa, a well-known semanticist. I feel it is significant that the 
letter was written by a Japanese descendant, although Dr. Hayakawa is a 
Canadian citizen. It is also significant that I happen to know several Japanese 
Americans who have expressed a similar opinion toward the McCarran-Walter 
immigration and naturalization law. 

“In a letter to Tahei Matsunaga, chairman of the JACL-ADC fund drive, §. I. 
Hayakawa, well-known author and lecturer in the field of semantics, sharp) 
criticized the organization for its support of the recently enacted Walter-Mc 
Carran immigration and naturalization bill. 

“Hayakawa, who returned to Chicago about a week ago after lecturing at Su: 
Francisco State College this summer, stated : 

“*T have been happy to contribute to this fund in the past, but I am not con 
tributing this year for the following reasons: 

“‘T believe that whatever pressure JACL-ADC exerted to bring about the pas 
sage of the Walter-McCarran Act and the overriding of the Presidential veto of 
the bill was a profound disservice to all immigrants, second-generation immi- 
grants, and naturalized citizens. To secure the rights to naturalization of Issei 
at the cost of all the questionable and illiberal features of the Walter-McCarran 
bill appears to be an act of unpardonable short-sightedness of cynical opportunism. 

“*The naturalization of Issei need not have been purchased at this tremendous 
cost. A year and a half ago the House unanimously passed a bill (H. R. 403) 
which would have enabled the naturalization of Issei. This bill was simple and 
straightforward—only 16 lines long. Senator McCarran appears to have bottled 
up this bill and to have permitted its passage only as a part of his measure 
which consisted of 302 pages, of highly controversial and ambiguous material. 

“‘T am afraid the Antidiscrimination Committee has not lived up to its name 
It has purchased the removal of one small discrimination at the cost of legalizing 
the continuance of many other forms of discrimination, and the creation of 4 
number of new forms of discrimination against foreign-born and second-genera- 
tion citizens of all ancestries,’ Hayakawa concluded.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Ryotcui1 Fust, Hditor 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY S. I. HAYAKAWA, EDITOR OF ETC., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ETC.: A Review or GENERAL SEMANTICS, 
Chicago, Ill., November 16, 1952. 
Mr. PHILIP PERLMAN, 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Executive Offices, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PERLMAN: The enclosed is the first half of a long letter I have 
written to the editor of the Chicago SHIMPO in opposition to the position taken 
by the Japanese-American Citizens League on the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

I shall send you the second (and final) installment just as soon as it arrives 
probably next Saturday. 

Respectfully yours, 
S. I. Hayakawa, 


LETTER TO THE EpItoR—HAYAKAWA’s RESPONSE TO JACL-ADC Orricer 


(Dr. 8S. I. Hayakawa in a letter to Mr. Tahei Matsungaga, the local chairman of 
the JACL-ADC, refused to contribute to the current ADC fund drive because of 
its support of the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Naturalization Act. This 
letter was originally printed in the September 13 issue of the Chicago Shimpo. 
Mr. Richard Akagi’s, associate legislative director in the Washington office of 
the JACL-ADC, answer to Dr. Hayakawa was printed in the October 11 issue of 
this paper. In the present letter of November 10, to be concluded in next week’s 
issue, Dr. Hayakawa further clarifies his stand. Because of widespread interest 
these letters have caused, we are devoting more space than usual to this 
column.—Editor. ) 


Strs: The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization has 
now held hearings on repeal or modification of the Walter-McCarran Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in the principal cities of the United States. Ninety to 
95 percent of the testimony has been against the act, in whole or in its major 
provisions. Both major political parties in the presidential campaign have 
promised drastic changes in it. General Eisenhower said, “The whole world 
knows that to these shores came oppressed peoples from every land under the 
sun * * * Yet.to the ©zech, the Pole, the Hungarian who takes his life in 
his hands and crosses the frontier tonight * * * this ideal that beckoned can 
be a mirage because of the McCarran Act * * * The McCarran Immigration 
Act must be rewritten” (New York Times, October 18, 1952). Governor Steven- 
son, during the campaign, pointedly avoided being photographed with Representa- 
tive Francis Walter. President Truman stated, “The discrimination [the McCar- 
ran Act] contained against people from Southern and Eastern Europe alone 
would have been enough to merit a veto. But in addition to that, this bill made 
second-class citizens out of those who had been naturalized: and it established 
cruel and restrictive procedures against them” (New York Times, October 18). 

Furthermore, the entire October issue of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists is 
devoted to condemning the McCarran Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
McCarran Immigration Act of 1952: it criticizes especially the “clauses bearing 
on the entry into the United States of foreign scientists, scholars, and educators” ; 
it charges that the two McCarran Acts “alienate our allies, comiort our enemies, 
enfeeble our free institutions, and traduce the principles of liberty. In later 
testimony, Dr. Vanneval Bush, wartime director of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, sharply criticized the act as an impediment to inter- 
national scientific cooperation and pleaded for the relaxation of present provi- 
sions (New York Times, October 30). Also on record against the act are the 
National Council of Charches of Christ, the National Lutheran Council, the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Unitarian Service Committee, the 
National Council of Catholic Charities, the CIO, the NAACP, the Order of the 
Sons of Italy in America, the B'nai B'rith, the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, to name only a few. 

Readers of the Japanese-American press may well wonder why there is all 
this opposition to the McCarran Act in view of the JACL’s vehement declarations 
that the act is a milestone of liberal progress. The answer is simple. The 
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Walter-McCarran Act is not what the JACL has described it to be—not even 
with respect to the provision enabling the naturalization of Issei. 

What the McCarran Act does—and this is why there is so much opposition to it 
from all quarters—is to change the meaning of naturalization. From now on, 
the naturalized citizen is indeed to be, as Mr. Truman said, a “second-class 
citizen” with new discriminatory provisions against him written into the law. 
These provisions will operate both against those who will be naturalized under 
the new law and against those who already are naturalized under the old. It is 
no wonder that people who have been correctly informed are seriously concerned. 
Let me be specific: 

(1) The McCarran Immigration Act. [sec. 340 (a)] greatly enlarges the 
grounds for denaturalization. Formerly, the main reason for denaturalization 
was fraud in obtaining naturalization—‘fraud” being a clearly defined legal! 
concept. Under the new law, the basis for denaturalization has been changed 
to “concealment of material fact” or “willful misrepresentation.” Decision as 
to what constitutes a violation of these terms is left to administrative discretion : 
even technical errors on the part of the immigration service in-the admission 
of an alien can be made grounds for later denaturalization [sec. 211 (a) (1) 
(2)]. Even the necessary misrepresentations made by a man fleeing for his life 
from religious or political persecution become punishable under these terius 
[sec. 212 (a) (19) ]. 

(2) Grounds for deportation have been greatly enlarged and also made retro- 
active [sec. 241]. Persons can be deported for things they haven’t yet done if 
in the opinion of the attorney general they have “a purpose to engage” in activi- 
ties “prejudicial to the public interest.”” Technical defects in entry can also be 
made grounds for deportation, as can membership in a subversive organization, 
even if the individual did not know it was a subversive or even if it was taken 
over by subversive elements without his knowledge after he joined [sec. 241 (a) 
(6) (e) (i-iv)]. This last provision can be especially rough on Issei who, 20 or 
more years ago, joined Japanese social clubs which were later taken over by pro 
militarist elements. 

(3) The McCarran Act does not “reinstate the Administrative Procedure 
Act,” Mr. Richard Akagi’s contentions to the contrary. Indeed, in spite of a 
nod in that direction [sec. 236 (a)], the main effect of the act is to circumvent 
the Administrative Procedure Act by giving legal finality to administrative 
decisions. 

(4) Under the new law, naturalized citizens traveling or residing abroad will 
have fewer protections against denaturalization proceedings taken against them 
in absentia [sec. 342, 360]. It will become possible for a naturalized citizen 
abroad to be deprived of his citizenship without his knowledge. 


STATEMENT BY PETER N. MONTZOROS FOR THE THIRTEENTH AHEP.A 
DISTRICT (COMPRISING THE STATES OF ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, AND 
MISSOURI) 


As the pioneer country of immigration, the United States has always been a 
leader and guide in this field. 

In my judgment, gentlemen, your study of our immigration and naturalization 
problems constitutes one of the great national problems confronting America 
today. My presence today before you is primarily made in behalf of the Greek 
people who have so valiantly fought and continue to fight the good cause of the 
democracies. 

It is my considered opinion that the most unfair and most discriminatory 
phase of the present law is that section which deals with the national origins 
quota. If this is not altered and the unused quotas are pooled for the benefit 
of the Greek nationals none of these worthy refugees from communism and 
displaced persons will have an opportunity to come to America and begin anew 
a life dedicated to the American way of life. It is therefore imperative that in 
our fight with communism, especially in those countries which are plagued with 
an overpopulation problem, that we overhaul the national origins quota system 
which is based on a discredited racial theory that persons of Anglo-Saxon birth 
are superior to other nationalities and therefore better qualified to be admitted 
into the United States and to become Americans. 
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Your careful study of this portion of our immigration laws undoubtedly will 
induce you to recommend to the next Congress its speedy revision, allowing a 
more favorable yearly quota for the Greek nationals. Furthermore, the admit- 
tance to America of such able-bodied, honest, and industrious people will alleviate 
our own ever-present shortage of labor. 

Other objectionable phases of the law in its present form, in my opinion, are 

(1) The lack of a uniform review procedure-for the decisions of our 
consular officers. 

(2) The lack of full and adequate appeals and review procedures in ex 
clusion and deportation cases. 

(3) The intolerable distinctions between native-born and naturalized 
American citizens. 

(4) The application of the penalty of deportation on a retroactive basis 

Europe is today the most densely populated of all the continents and, with 
exception of Russia, it is almost as thickly settled as India. One of the chal- 
lenges facing us in this postwar world is the relocation of unsettled peoples in 
new homes—refugees, displaced persons, and unemployed nationals alike. In 
Greece, the unemployed, the refugees, and the displaced persons continue to be 
one of the major factors in achieving full postwar recovery. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, I urge each and every one of 
you to do your utmost in your recommendations to Congress to eliminate this 
evil by revising our laws so that our fight against communism will bear the fruit 
of labors. I bid you Godspeed in your efforts. 








HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1952 


FIFTEENTH SESSION 
Sr. Pau, Mryn. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the auditorium, State 
Office Building, St. Paul, Minn., Hon. Philip B. Perlman (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Com- 
missioners: Msgr. John O'Grady, Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, Mr. 
Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will come to order. 
ater morning we will have as our first witness Rev. James E. 

oren. 


STATEMENT OF REV. JAMES E. BOREN, UNIVERSITY PASTOR AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, REPRESENTING THE COM- 
MITTEES ON SOCIAL EDUCATION AND ACTION OF THE MINNE- 
SOTA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES AND OF THE PRESBYTERY OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. A. 


Reverend Boren. I am Rev. James E. Boren, 1628 Fourth Street 
SE., Minneapolis. I am a university pastor at the University of 
Minnesota, and I represent the committee on social education and 
action, Minnesota Council of Churches, and committee on social edu- 
cation and action, Presbytery of Minneapolis, Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read, and then make a 
few comments. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Reverend Boren. The plight of the world’s uprooted peoples creates 
for our Nation, as for all nations who hold to the worth and dignity 
of the individual, a moral as well as an economic and political problem 
of gigantic proportions. Some of these people are displaced by war; 
others by a tyranny of government; and more recently those by mili- 
tary hostilitie »s in Korea and elsewhere; as well as those who take their 
lives in their own hands in seeking freedom by escaping from behind 
the iron curtain. These individuals long for the day when they may 
again have the opportunity to establish homes, have the right to sup- 
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port themselves through honest work, and have the right to freedom 
of life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness. <A further problem are the 
surplus peoples of the world who no longer can be supported by the 
economy of their respective nations. These constitute a pressure 
which threatens the stability and well-being of the entire world. 

Our Nation for a long period welcomed the peoples of the world. 
You and I probably would not be here today if it had not been the 
policy of this Nation to provide opportunity for peoples of othe: 
nations to find justice and freedom under a democratic government. 
It is our belief that as a member of the community of nations we should 
continue this policy. We believe that the United States for moral 
reasons as well as for its own economic and political security should 
continue this policy and cooperate with other nations in meeting needs 
of displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations. 

There are certain steps we feel should be taken. One, on the na 
tional level, it is desirable for our Congress to adopt such emergency 
legislation as will allow the completion of the displaced persons pro 
gram to which our Nation is committed. This legislation should pro- 
vide for the admission to the United States of (a) those who were 
processed under the Diep late Persons Act but for whom visas were 
not available on December 31, 1951; (6) an additional number of 
persons for whom inadequate visas were issued; and (¢c) our fair share 
of those who have escaped from behind the iron curtain. We are con 
tinually urging, through our Voice of America program, that indi 
viduals escape; but to what shall they come? Shall they be no better 
off when they have escaped or do we have a moral responsibility to aid 
them in finding a homeland which they may call their own ¢ 

Two, Congress should make the quota system more flexible. This 


quota system should be based on the 1950 census. Further, the quota 
system should be made so unused quotas may be shifted to other areas 
Discrimination through the quota system should be abolished : 
principle not acceptable to a democratic nation. 
Three, Congress should complete the process of amneneeny imunigra- 
| 


tion and naturalization so that, within the quota system, all diserim: 
natory provisions based upon considerations of color, race, or sex 
would be removed. One of the most devastating attacks on ow 
democracy was used during my years in Thailand by governments 
trying to incite other peoples against us by using as an argument ow 
feeling that certain races and peoples are inferior, and not worthy of 
a democracy. 

Four, the Congress should establish a system of fair hearings and 
appeals respecting the issuance of visas and deportation proceedings. 
There should be precautionary measures as may save our Nation fron 
hostile action on the part of individuals who are not in harmony wit! 
the Constitution and institutions of the United States. We believe 
this may be achieved without imposition of measures which violate 
the American conception of justice. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Reverend Boren. Now, I would like to make five comments cou 
cerning our present situation in immigration and naturalization laws. 

First, I believe that it perpetuates the inequitable features of ow 
growth by a system where it favors England, Ireland, and German) 
where only about one-half of our visas are used each year. 
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Second, it continues discrimination between racial and nationality 
groups and adds new ones. It adds, for example, a place of ancestry 
and not a place of origin for determination of eligibility of admission 
to the United States. It further discriminates against those people 
who are members of a colony of Great Britain and/or other nations. 

Third, it discriminates against those who are from the Philippines. 

It further restricts immigration into the country of desirable 
would-be citizens. And being i in the university field I know that we 
have had professors from other nations who have made tremendous 
contributions to our Nation. 

Fourth, the basis of computation of quotas is out of date. We are 
still using a 1920 base which should be 1950. 

Fifth, it provides for many new unreasonable and arbitrary bases 
for deportation. In one instance, for ex: imple, it eliminates the statute 
of limitations in many deportation cases and it creates numerous 
grounds for deportation not easily susceptible to judicial review. It 
has always been a belief in our Nation and we have always felt that 
there was a right for judicial review and yet in the new law there are 
instances when we believe this would not be possible. 

I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand correctly that you do not favor the 
national origins formula in the quota system ? 

Reverend Boren. That is right, sir. I would suggest, for example, 
at the present time in England our present quota system, as I under- 
stand the law, is based largely on northern Europeans or English. 
German, and Irish, and that is simply saying to the southern Euro- 
peans, “ You are an inferior people.” 

Then, there is the Asiatic situation. I'll use as an illustration a 
friend of mine whose father was Siamese and mother was English. 
He has no chance of becoming a citizen. I understand that under the 
present system he could come under the 100 from Thailand. 

The CuatrmMan. If you were to have an over-all ceiling for immi- 
grants, would you not have any quotas within that ceiling 

Reverend Boren. I would have a quota system. I approve of a 
quota system. I also approve that if the quota system—for example, 
if the countries will not use the quotas, then other nations should be 
able to use them. At the present time it is cut off and it is not possible 
to make a shift in those. The present quota allows 154,000 people and 
President Truman in his message to Congress said that we now receive 
less than half of those. So I would make it possible for this quota 
system to-be shifted so that other peoples could come in. 

The Coarrman. Within whatever number is fixed as the maximum, 
would you permit any applicant to come in, no matter where he comes 
from, provided of course he on other tests ? 

Reverend Boren. Yes, sir. I don’t care where he comes from. 
Having been all over the world myself, in Asia and Africa, I think 
there are persons from all over the world who would make desirable 
citizens. 

The CHarmman. Thank you very much. 

Is Dr. Bernhardt J. Kleven here? 
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STATEMENT OF BERNHARDT J. KLEVEN, PROFESSOR OF SOCEAL 
SCIENCES, AUGSBURG COLLEGE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dr. Kurven. I am Dr. Bernhardt J. Kleven, professor of social 
sciences, Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Cuarmman. The Commission will be glad to hear anything you 
would like to state. 

Dr. Keven. I am speaking from my ewn point of view and not from 
the point of view of any institution, although there may be full agree- 
ment and I am still not representing them. 

Mr. Chairman and the Commission: The McCarran-Walter bill 
seems to have been pushed through Congress with little consideration 
of the broader phases of immigration problems which would combine 
justice with our administration.. That is the way I have felt about it. 
Perhaps too much consideration was given to protection from sub- 
versive influences, because I have wondered a good deal as to why the 
bill was pushed so hard when for a bill it seemed apparently dead, 
at least for the time being. 

The law has many provisions that make for injustice as well as 
provisions which may have an adverse effect on our foreign policy 
as well as our domestic policies. Now, I do not say that all of the law 
is bad, but a modification of the law which will make for greater 
justice and reasonableness should be undertaken by the coming Con- 
gress. 

I have selected for consideration some of the sections which need 
revision in my opinion. The national origins provision, which bases 
the apportionment of the total immigration for any one year on the 
census of 1920, is not applicable at the present time. There has been 
a change in the proportion of the national origins in our country 
since that date which should be given consideration in setting up new 
quotas. A more recent census base would do justice to all nationalties. 

Provision should also be made whereby perhaps the full quota of 
some 154,000 possible immigrants could be admitted each year by 
reassigning the unused portions of any country which does not make 
use of its full quota to othas countries whose quotas have been used up. 

Provision should also be made by the next session of the new Con- 
gress to provide relief for the displaced persons and refugees of 
German ethnic origin who had been cleared by the DP authorities 
but who had not been able to complete fully the requirements which 
would have made it possible for them to come to the United States 
before the termination of the law. Likewise, the law should provide 
for immigration of our portion of escapees from behind the iron 
curtain, those who have a real desire to live in a society where the 
individual is recognized and honored. Emergency measures could 
well be made to admit these persons into our country as potential 
citizens. 

I would say in general there should be screening. I might say more 
on that later on. 

The section of the law which places a person who is “attributable 
by as much as one-half of his ancestry” to races indigenous to the Asia- 
Pacific triangle is not only placing the Asiatics in an inferior class, 
according to our view, it is also a discrimination of the other half of 
his ancestry, whether it be British, French, or any other nationality. 
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It causes many hardships on many homes, which is contrary to our 
principles. =, abe? 

Now, this discriminating classification fails to give due regard to 
the Christian principle of equality of all peoples. The discrimination 
should be eliminated. 

The McCarran law provides for the exclusion of aliens who have 
been convicted of two or more offenses other than purely political 
offenses, regardless of whether or not the offenses involved “moral 
turpitude,” if the aggregate possible sentence to confinement was 5 
years. This makes it possible for a person to be excluded if he has 
been convicted under a Nazi or Communist law which in no way in- 
volves moral turpitude. It might, for instance, be a violation of cer- 
tain acts, such as antireligious law; that is, the anti-Semitism the 
Nazis embodied in their program. 

Furthermore, a person found guilty of crimes not involving moral 
turpitude may be deported. It may be questionable whether deporta- 
tion is the proper method to deal with such cases. In some cases of 
persons found to be deportable it would be difficult to know to which 
country he should be deported. Furthermore, if a person has lived 
in our country for many years and according to our laws is found 
to be deportable, then I say there are questions as to whether he should 
be deported, but I feel also that we have responsibilities to take care 
of those persons. I am not too sympathetic with them, but the ques- 
tion remains nevertheless: what should be done with them in justice 
and in fairness—can we just dump them out? The same question 
might arise regarding persons who have become public charges or 
committed to mental institutions from causes not having arisen after 
entry. Now, all of these things work undue hardships on human 
individuals. 

A further need for revision is found in the power of final determina- 
tion given consuls to grant or refuse to grant applications for admis- 
sion into the United States for immigration purposes. Such power is 
open to abuse and subject to prejudicial injustice. There should be 
given opportunity for appeal to some authority or board composed of 
at least two persons for final disposition. This is a basic American 
practice. Even the most fair and conscientious consul might make 
mistakes, which would be corrected if appeals were made. I don’t 
want to cast reflection on our consuls, particularly in view of all the 
duties they have to perform. 

There appears to be no danger that admitting the full annual quota 
of immigrants which the law provides for would have any disturbing 
influence on our cultural pattern or mores. The total number would 
be a small percentage of our total population, and furthermore, the 
immigrants would be coming from many different areas and that 
would still further reduce any danger to our way of life. I might 
add here that perhaps an increase in our poplation to a certain ex- 
tent might be beneficial economically also. 

However, I believe that it is very important that we protect our- 
selves from admitting those immigrants which might cause a disrup- 
tion in our way of life, which already has influences which would 
destroy our freedoms, and democracy, such as various types of total- 
itarianisms. I believe we should make careful selections all along the 
line. Ithink that is our duty. That is, for instance, in our screening 
process we should be very certain that we do not admit persons who 
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have been convicted or persons who have criminal tendencies. Also, 
subversives should not be admitted, from my point of view, and also 
those who cannot support themselves. Selective immigration is, I 
think, our duty. If we can’t make ourselves strong and keep our. 
selves strong I don’t see how we can do much for the world itself, 

I think something should be done similar to that done for the DP’s 
after they came to this country. Various welfare and church or- 
ganizations and others kept in touch with them and helped them to 
udjust themselves and helped them to get work and they really did 
a wonderful service. It gave the DP’s a viewpoint of our society 
which was favorable. I think if such a thing could be worked out 
for all immigrants in the future it would help us a great deal, not 
only the immigrants but our society too. Of course, that has been 
done in some cases. 

I feel strongly that a general revision of the immigration law should 
be made only after more careful consideration of the total problem has 
been made than I feel was made in the case of the present revision. 
It would appear that we, as a member of the United Nations, shoul< 
work toward a solution of the problem of overpopulation in many 
countries and develop a program of world-wide resettlement of these 
populations in areas where there is need for more people to develop 
the resources and thereby to raise the standard of living in those areas 
which are now underpopulated. 

Primary consideration would necessarily have to be given to the 
choice of areas or countries to which immigrants might wish to go. 
I wouldn’t disregard their wishes. 

Regarding resettlement, perhaps we have had some unanticipated 
experiences ‘for not a few of the resettled persons in this first resettle- 
ment, which was the only resettlement the DP authorities could take 
care of, went to regions and countries which do not require a quota for 
immigrants w ishing to come to the United States and after they had 
been there awhile they applied for immigration into the United 
States. So that was only a temporary phase, the first resettlement, 
and many of them, it seems, had planned that to begin with. I don’t 
know if that type of immigrant was necessarily undesirable—I don’t 
think so—but it presents a problem. 

Now, in the whole picture, of course, we are trying to ameliorate 
the whole position of mankind. There may be some consoling for us 
in our fumbling in Job’s observation : that there will always be trouble 
for man as the sparks fly upward. But the problems are innumer- 
able and we have to work with them and see what we can do. Perhaps 
we can make for more mercy in the world. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

The next witness is Mr. Hubert Schon. 


STATEMENT OF HUBERT SCHON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED 
LABOR COMMITTEE OF MINNESOTA FOR HUMAN RIGHTS, REP- 
RESENTING THE UNITARIAN AND UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES IN 
THE TWIN CITIES OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. Scuon. I am Hubert Schon, 162 Bedford SE, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

I have been asked, Mr. Chairman, by the Unitarian Seciety and 
Universal Society to present to you a joint statement of the pastors 
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of their churches in the Twin Cities. I act in this capacity merely as 
a messenger and with your permission will pass on this statement. 
The CHarrMman. We will make that statement a part of the record 
at this point. 
(There follows the prepared joint statement of the Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches in the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn. ) 


THE First UNITARIAN Soctery, 
Minneapolis, Minn., October 9, 1952. 
Mr. PHiLte B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Dear Str: We, the undersigned, ministers of the Unitarian and Universalist 
Churches in the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., wish to express 
our strong disapproval of the McCarran-Walter immigration law, which was 
recently enacted by the Congress over the President’s veto. While this law has 
made some needed advances over previous immigration requirements, it has 
added and retained more inadequacies than it has eliminated. We are disturbed 
hy the retention of the 1920 census figure for determining quotas which means 
further discrimination against the countries of southern and eastern Europe and 
which still evidences a social and ethnic bias; by the continuance of the noxious 
idea of racial discrimination in which ancestry and not place of origin determine 
eligibility for admission to the United States and whereby the seeming humane 
treatment of Asiatics is still drastically limited and the situation for Negroes 
from such areas as the West Indies is greatly worsened; and by the continued 
wastage of visas through an inflexible quota system. We are even more dis- 
turbed by the hysterical departure from democratic tradition and practice, as 
evidenced in literacy requirements for victims of religious persecution, and the 
elimination in taany instances of the statute of limitations, and the creation of 
numerous grounds for deportation that are left to arbitrary decision and are 
denied judicial review. 

We are well aware that the whole subject of immigration is complex and diffi 
cult. Our sympathy is with those who seek to make improvements, after more 
than a quarter of a century, upon what have been so obviously racially inspired 
and economically Conditioned immigration policies. We can, however, only 
believe that the MeCarran-Walter immigration law is an affront to our friends 
and a comfort to our enemies, a further weakening of democracy and an added 
inducement to condemnation of American intentions in a critical situation. 

We, therefore, urge the repeal of the McCarran-Walter immigration law and 
the adoption of a law, such as that endorsed in the Humphrey-Lehman bills 
which would pool unused quotas, eliminate racial discrimination, use a current 
census figure rather than that of 1920, and provide for fair hearings, judicial 
review, and other legal protections which are in accordance with established 
American traditions of fair play. 

We ask this with a deep conviction that America has a prominent role to play 
in keeping alive the vision of refuge from wrong and advancement toward a better 
day. Because the Statute of Liberty faces away from America is no reason 
why we should turn our back upon it. 

CARL A. STorM, Minister, 
The First Unitarian Society of Minneapolis. 
ARTHUR Foore, Vinister, 
Unity Church (Unitarian), St. Paul. 
CaRL OLSON, FRED A. RussSELL, Ministers, 
Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) Minneapolis. 


The Cuairman. You are here representing what organization ? 

Mr. Scuon. I am here representing the United Labor Committee 
of Minnesota for Human Rights, which is a voluntary organization 
of members of the labor movement in the State of Minnesota for the 
purpose—or should I say, it was founded primarily for the purpose 
of developing an adequate human relationship program among the 
over 500 local unions in the State. 

The CuHamman. Are those local unions affiliated with any national 
organization, sir? 
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Mr. Scxon. They are affiliated with both the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The Cuatrman. I see. 

Mr. Scuon. This statement has not been approved by the executive 
committee of the United Labor Committee because of its inability to 
meet and consider the question before the hearing was held, and it 
must therefore be considered as an individual statement. 

I have also been requested by the secretary-treasurer of the Minne- 
sota State CIO Council to appear on behalf of the council at this 
hearing. I will read the letter requesting me to do so, if I may. 

The CuHarrMaAN. You may do so. 

(There follows the letter from tne Minnesota State CIO Council, 
read by Mr. Hubert Schon:) 


OcToBER 9, 1952. 
Re President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. 
Mr. Huserr ScHon, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Huperr: The State CIO Council has received an invitation to appear 
before this Commission on the above-mentioned subject on October*10, 1952, 
at 9 a. m. in the State Office Building, St. Paul, Minn. I sincerely request that 
you appear in behalf of the State CIO Council at this hearing. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
R. C. Jacosson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Minnesota State CIO Council. 

Mr. Scuon. The statement which I wish to read was discussed 
orally with the council. However, neither the council nor Mr. Jacob- 
son, who is the treasurer, has had a chance to read it. Though in 
general they agree with the whole of the statement, they might take 
exception to one or two items. 

The Cuatrman. When will the Minnesota council meet ? 

Mr. Scuon. The council has an executive meeting quarterly, and 
it was at their last meeting they decided they wanted to have a rep- 
resentation here. That was their convention, which was only about 
8 days ago. So, they will not meet probably for another month and 
perhaps it will be longer. 

The Cuamman. Your committee, then. When will it meet? 

Mr. Scuon. It will meet before the end of the year. It meets only 
periodically. 

The CHamrMan. You will let us know if you are advised of any 
objections to your statement. 

Mr. Scuon. Yes, sir; I will in both cases. 

The Cuarrman. All right. You may read your statement. 

Mr. Scnon. I. Elimination of racial and ethnic considerations: At 
the very time that the Government of the United States is seeking 
to influence the rest of the free world, and indeed as many individuals 
as it can behind the iron curtain, on the values of individual liberty, 
individual enterprise, and individual worthiness, it is by means of 
reaflirming the archaic patterns of racial distinctions, ethnic and 
national origins, negating this important concept of the free world. 
In other words, we are dividing the world into privileged, unprivileged, 
and undesirable groups by means of the present legislatioon instead of 
measuring all individuals who may wish to seek immigration visas 
on the basis of individual worthiness. It is recommended that meas- 


1On October 20, 1952, Mr. Jacobson wrote that the executive board, Minnesota State 
CIO Council, unanimously concurs in Mr. Schon’s statement. 
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ures be adopted that are in line with our fundamental beliefs and 
doctrines and that arg the findings of social scientists during 
the past half century—those findings in the matter of race and ethnic 
origin. It would appear that a reasonable approach to a system other 
than the so-called national-origin system would be to yield preferences 
to relatives by blood or marriage of citizens and legal residents, vic- 
tims of racial, religious, or political persecution, and those who possess 
skills considered critical by the United States Employment Service. 
The balance of the annual quota could well be administered on a first- 
come, first-served basis. That is, of course, on the basis of individual 
merit. 

II. Asian-Pacific problem: The McCarran-Walter law discrimi- 
nates and delegates an inferior status upon any person who attributes 
as much as one-half of his ancestry to the Asian-Pacific zones and 
provides that such persons, no matter where they were born, must be 
chargeable to the quota of the country of their Asian ancestry. 
Among the many other inequities of this law, its effect will be to 
exclude from immigration to the United States sons and daughters of 
American soldiers who were deserted by their fathers. It would 
appear that, inasmuch as these individuals are at least 50 percent 
Americans, in origin at least, they should attain some special treat- 
ment in being permitted to choose, prior to the age of 25, whether or 
not they desire to remain in their mothers’ country or to immigrate to 
the United States with a view to becoming a citizen. As I see the law, 
it appears they would have to come in under the quota—100—allotted 
to countries such as Japan. 

IIT. Resident aliens. 

Under the new law, a host of regulations and statutes and the aboli- 
tion of existing statutes of limitations create and make retroactive 
grounds for deportation of resident foreign-born. In effect, it well- 
nigh requires a resident alien to apply for naturalization. While this, 
in and of itself, might conceivably be considered as a desirable func- 
tion, it might well jeopardize thousands of Americans who are living 
in foreign countries as resident aliens of those countries and thus tend 
to deteriorate the relations between the United States Government and 
other governments. 

In other words, we have those thousands of Americans who are 
living in other countries, and it might appear that you would get into 
a situation where nations start competing with each other in how to be 
exclusive, even among nations of the free world. 

IV. Judicial review: The new law introduces a number of admini- 
strative practices arbitrary in nature and not subject to judicial re- 
view. This introduces into American practice a type of bureaucratic 
authority criticized by almost all of our own leaders. It appears that 
administrative action of any individual governmental official should 
be subject to a review either of an appropriate judiciary or at least 
of a board of superior officials in the individual’s own department. 
Some kind of review of individual officials’ administrative action 
should be provided. 

V. Eseapees and refugees. 

In the conflict of ideologies and patterns of value in which we as 
part of the free world are now engaged, the problem of appropriate 
and definite resettlement of escapees and refugees cannot be met under 
the provisions of the McCarran-Walter law. At the present the bulk 
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of the problem appears to be in southern and eastern Europe, where 
individuals residing behind the iron curtain are daily encouraged to 
escape by the’Voice of America only to find that the quota from their 
country has been filled. It must be admitted that much has been done 
and, even under the McCarran-Walter law, can be done to permit the 
United States Government to assume its appropriate and proportionate 
role for resettling these individuals who have chosen freedom. How- 
ever, the agressor in all warfare, including cold warfare, has the prin- 
ciple of initiative on his side and we have no way of knowing in what 
area he will strike next. What has the United States to offer to refu- 
gees or escapees from Communist aggression who.are from a country 
which has an immigration quota of 100 persons per year ! 

As was indicated in the introduction, every individual can rightly 
claim individual judgement on his own merit, which is a primary 
concept of American political philosophy. It appears incredibly in- 
consistent that we should adopt as our immigration policy a measure- 
ment of individuals according to the land of their birth, the kinkiness 
or straightness or color of their hdir, or other purely physical char- 
acteristics. 

If the United States Government is to fully assume its role as a 
leader of world opinion, it must achieve a consistence of practice with 
its own moral ethic. The over-all number of individuals admitted 
in any one year must obviously be controlled from time to time on the 
basis ‘of the Nation’s capacity to absorb them and is not here a subject 
of issue. However, the so-called quota system, especially one which 
uses the census of 1920 as a basis, is unfair and is prejudicial not only 
to the best interests of the United States but the best interests of free- 
dom-loving peoples anywhere. 


That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman, unless there are some 
questions. 

Commissioner Guturxson. I should like to ask your view of a 
provision in section 212 of the McCarran Act which at ides that 


visas may not be issued to “aliens seeking to enter the United States 
for the purpose of performing skilled or unskilled labor, if the Secre- 
tary of Labor has determined, and certified to the Secretary of State, 
and to the Attorney General that (A) sufficient workers in the United 
States who are able, willing, and qualified, are available at the 
time * * * andplace * * * to perform such skilled and un- 
skilledlabor. * * *” 

Mr. Scuon. I think one of the greatest protections of American 
labor actually exists in the principle of seniority. In other words, 
those individuals who are employed have seniority under their par- 
ticular contract, and I think that affords a considerable amount of 
protection. 

The view I hold is that I think preference should be given to those 
skills which are critical to us. In other words, skills which are needed 
in our industries should be given preference to. But, on the other 
basis, let immigration be on a strictly first-come, first-served basis, 
using the basis of individual merit and worthiness of consideration 
primarily. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Dean James J. Raun here? 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES J. RAUN, DEAN OF NORTHWESTERN 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, REPRESENTING THE 
LUTHERAN RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE OF MINNESOTA 


Dean Raun. I am James J. Raun, dean of Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, 100 East Twenty-second Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Iam accompanied by Millicent J. Roskilly, 2110 First Avenue 
South, Mimneapolis, Minn., and we are representing the Lutheran 
Resettlement Committee of Minnesota. It is a committee appointed 
by the different Lutheran bodies working within the State of 
Minnesota. 

I should like to read our prepared statement, which grows out of 
our experience in the resettlement of displaced persons, particularly. 

The CuatrMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Dean Ravun. Until the beginning of this century, the history of this 
country might well be written in terms of immigration and resettle- 
ment. It is only natural that new conditions should call for new 
regulations in the whole field of immigration. In this attempt, how- 
ever, it seems that un-American, undemocratic, and un-Christian prin- 
ciples have threatened to dry up and even totally choke off the source 
of fresh blood and life that so long has fed our American nation. 
Freedom’s portals ceased to welcome those of many nations and creeds, 

To find a more satisfactory working formula, the President of the 
United States has appointed a spec ial Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization. On the State level, we have been asked to help 
seek a more just and satisfactory answer to this national problem. 
Many interested in this a are conscious of the defects in the 
McCarran immigration bill. It denies the basic principles of the 
American cone ept of freedom and equality. It is discriminatory on 
the national, racial, and creedal levels. 

Though he does not propound a philosophy of immigration, the 
President of the United States does well to remind the Commission 
thatasa people we must remain true to our great traditions. We must 
have an immigration policy that strengthens our Nation at home. 
Always, in the : aggregate, the great waves of immigration, stimulated 
from within, have exhibited an enlightened self-interest. Strength- 
ened by the blood of many nations, enriched by the various streams of 
culture merging on her shores, uplifted by the living witnesses of 
varying faiths, ours has become a Nation of stout hearts and a place 
of refuge for the weary ones of all national backgrounds. 

Secondly , as the President suggests, we must assume and retain our 
world leadership in this area. Immigration must continue to be the 
open door for the underprivileged. Regulated it must be, but regu- 
lated in a truly democratic way. The Lehman- Humphrey proposi- 
tions point in that direction. Again we must show the world that we 
welcome those whom we invited, on an equal basis, without thought 
of nation, race, or creed. As we protect the rights of citizens in every 
sphere, so also in the field of immigration we need to be vigilant lest 
our morals, our ideals, our freedom be undermined and lost. In the 
name of all divine truths, it is incumbent upon us as a people to remove 
every stain of discrimination from our immigration laws. Many of 
the European countries look with gratitude upon this Nation because 
they see the open doors. No gre: ater boost could come to our foreign 
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policy than the opening of these doors to all nations, according to 
equal laws and regulations. East and West, North and South, can 
add untold riches to the homogeneity of our heterogeneous national 
home. 

Even within the smaller sphere of local State resettlement programs, 
we have sufficient reason to = grateful as our new citizens take a con- 
structive place in our society, homes, and churches. 

The mass immigration, experienced in the resettlement program, 
has been brought to a successful close. Our experiences, we believe, 
give ample proof that the opportunity for a new life in a Christian 
democracy have been repaid by the displaced persons or refugees in 
loyalty and devotion to their adopted homeland. Approximately 
2,000 Lutheran DP’s and refugees have resettled in Minnesota. 
Among them are occupations ranging from skilled and unskilled 
labor to the professional fields. ationalitien represented are Lat- 
vian, Estonian, Lithuanian, Polish, Czech, Hungarian, and ethnic 
German. Country of origin has not been a factor in resettlement of 
the individual or family. Boys are enlisting and being drafted into 
the armed services, proud to be wearing the uniform of the American 
Army. 

It is true that among these 2,000 DP’s in Minnesota there have been 
cases of mental illness, unmarried mothers, family problems, and 
employment difficulties, but—and we feel this is important—their 
problems have appeared in much lower ratio than in the general 
population. 

Among the principal contributions immigrants under the Displaced 
Persons Act have made and are making to the communities in which 
they have resettled are— 

Their desire to work and determination to become independent 
self-supporting citizens: It has been our experience that the vast 
majority have eagerly gone to work, in many instances, where the 
job was far removed from their special training and skill as— 

(a) Professor of military history from Hungary happily 
served as church custodian for three years. 

(6) A judge from Latvia works conscientiously as ward jani- 
tor in hospital. 

(c) Teacher from Estonia is in charge of hospital dining room. 

(7d) A pastor’s wife scrubbed floors to pay for medical bills 
for her child. 

Time after time wives and mothers have gone to work—in some in- 
stances to help other DP’s; in other instances, to help pay off a down 
payment on a house which church or ganizations or individuals had 
advanced. 

Of all moneys loaned by National Lutheran Council for inland 
transportation, 76 percent has already been paid. 

The majority have shown the deepest appreciation for help they 
have received from sponsor and local church. One way in which 
they repay is their entering into community and church life. 

2. Their work habits are characterized by dependability, versatility, 
high level of skill, neatness, and accuracy: Thorough training and 
long apprenticeship explain a high degress of competence in their fields 
and in adapting to new fields. 

This has been especially true of power machine workers, seam- 
stresses, tool and die makers. 
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A Jewish sewing-machine manufacturer was so impressed with 
Polish Catholic DP’s already working for him that he unhesitatingly 
welcomed a Polish Lutheran DP into his plant with loud comment: 
“Those Polish boys—they’re so dependable.” 

A Latvian foreman in high-precision work has trained other DP’s 
and management is well pleased with his work. 

3. Their joy of achievement, adaptability, and pride of country: 
Majority shows a desire to belong to church and to become organic 
members of congregations, participating in activities long before they 
have mastered the English language. 

We have not known one who has failed to take steps to achieve 
citizenship. Coupled with the desire to become full-fledged citizens 
is the desire to learn our language, our traditions, and our way of life. 

Although language is a barrier for many adults, frequently after a 
year grade children have hardly a trace of foreign accent in their 
speech. Parents take great pride in their children’s ability to use 
the English language. 

DP’s in the Twin Cities have registered in large numbers for 
English and Americanization classes. 

4. Ideals, ideas, and culture: As has always been true with immi- 
grant groups, they cherish memories and folkways from their native 
countries. Each national group has brought new and interesting 
contributions to the community, ranging all the way from the plan- 
ning of the family altar to using century-old recipes that are novelties 
to the neighbors. 

Many craftsmen, artists, and musicians have come, bringing new 
art forms that have enriched their communities. 

Throughout the State we have observed how, in the act of helping, 
volunteers have benfited by helping DP families to establish them- 
selves. There are instances where they have overdone, as in case 
of the Ladies’ Aid giving a woman 14 hats. However, in the main, 
sponsor and sponsoring agency had the objective of helping the DP’s 
to help themselves. 

Many have testified that this exercise of their Christian faith made 
them realize the real meaning of Christ’s commandment “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We know that the Nation is strengthened when a community is 
strengthened. We have seen so much evidence that we do not hesitate 
to urge the following changes in the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion law: 

I. That the quota system be based on the census of 1950 instead of 
1920. 

II. That the unused quota numbers be used for— 

1. Qualified DP’s under our Displaced Persons Act processed 
but who had not received visas before termination of the law. 

2. Escapees from behind the iron curtain. 

3. Religious and political persecutees. 

4. Qualified persons in countries of surplus population that 
constitute a threat to the economic life and the internal stability 
of the country. 

lil. The quota system eventually be replaced with a new formula 
for selecting immigrants. 


25356—52 55 
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Commissioner O’Grapy. May I ask what your view of the present 
quota system is? 

Dean Raun. We should find a substitute that is fair to all nations. 
We feel this is not fair particularly to southern European nations. 
Whatever the law be, we feel it should be equal to all peoples. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Is Mrs. Howard M. Smith here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HOWARD M. SMITH, STATE REGENT, MINNE- 
SOTA DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Smirnu. I am Mrs. Howard M. Smith, 2183 Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn., State regent for the Minnesota Daughters of the 
American Revolution, which is the organization I represent. We 
have approximately 2,000 members in Minnesota. Our national mem- 
bership is about 180,000. 

I might say that while I represent the Daughters of the American 
Revolution my grandmother was from Norway. She and her family 
came here, and I appreciate what the immigrants have done for our 
country. 

F am here to testify in support of the McCarran-Walter immigra- 
tion bill. I am not an expert in this matter, but I believe we should 
approach the situation in a realistic manner. 

In a republic we are governed by majority rule. The MeCarran- 
Walter bill was drafted after nearly 4 years of study and research, 
during which time anyone who wished to testify was allowed to attend 
the hearings and voice an opinion. The purpose of the bill is to 
protect the national quota system and to screen those who wish to 
enter the United States that we may not allow too many subversives 
to come. It was passed over the veto of the President by a majority 
of more than 2 to 1. 

Why, since these nations are overpopulated, are they not. fighting 
with us in Korea? This Korean war was endorsed by the nations of 
the United Nations, but we at the present time are furnishing 90 
percent of the fighting men. I am wondering what effect an immense 
increase of immigr ants would have on the labor situation. We at 
the present time are enjoying a prosperity and that prosperity is based 
in a large measure upon war production. Will our economy stand 
more laborers? At the present time there are approximately 1 mil- 
lion Americans receiving unemployment compensation. 

The McCarran-Walter bill goes into effect December 24, 1952. | 
cannot believe that 6 days of operation is long enough a time to deter- 
mine the value of this bill. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. We are glad to have the 
expression of your views. 

Is Rabbi Gunther Plaut here? 


STATEMENT OF RABBI GUNTHER PLAUT, REPRESENTING THE 
MINNESOTA JEWISH COUNCIL 


Rabbi Puivutr. Iam Rabbi Gunther Plaut, rabbi of the Mount Zion 
Hebrew congreg: — in St. Paul, Minn., and I represent the Minnesota 
Jewish Counce iI. 59 Fairmont Avenue, St. Paul. 
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The Minnesota Jewish Counil is an agency that represents Minne- 
sotans of the Jewish faith residing in Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
and a number of smaller communities in this State. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read on behalf of the 
council, 

The CuHammMan. You may do so. 

Rabbi Piavt. This statement is submitted on behalf of the Minne- 
sota Jewish Council, an agency supported by Minnesota Jewry, to 
work on behalf of a more secure and more democratic America. 

We appreciate this opportunity to appear before the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization to present our views 
on both of these fundamental matters. While we are in basic disa- 
greement with many provisions of the recent codification of immi- 
gration and naturalization laws known as Public Law 414, we will 
address ourselves at this time to the general assumptions upon which 
our present immigration policies, including Public Law 414, are built. 

We would like it to be made abundantly clear that this presentation 
pleads no special private cause. We are concerned only with such 
changes in our naturalization and immigration laws as would make 
them accord with democratic principle. There is not at present such 
accord, 

This is not the place to recount the causes of the tragic fact that 
such improvement in our immigration law will neither primarily nor 
directly redound to the benefit of prospective Jewish immigrants, or 
to the special advantage of the Jewish community in the United States. 
More than 6 million Jews in Europe were exterminated in the name 
of race supremacy; another 3 million are locked behind the iron cur- 
tain with no prospect of escape. The remnants of world Jewry are 
tiny eatin islands throughout the world—islands shrinking in 
size—mostly destined for immigration to the new democratic state of 
Israel. Our concern with the immigration laws of our country is of 
an entirely different character. We feel that as representative of a 
large religious group of our citizenry, we can speak on these matters 
the more forcefully since Jews will not in any foreseeable circum- 
stances benefit from the changes we advocate; our concern springs 
from motivations of a religious ethic which we believe is of vital im- 
portance for our entire Nation. 

Immigration laws and naturalization laws, more perhaps than any 
other single kind of legislation, express a society’s basic human values. 
They treat of the broad and fundamental relationships with people 
other than our immediate neighbors, of our respect for people different 
from ourselves. Thus, ultimately, they are an expression of man’s 
attitude toward man—and what is better testing ground for a nation’s 
moral outlook than this? 


I 


Immigration laws hold up for the entire world to see our accept- 
ance or rejection as a Nation, of the essential quality of all human 
beings. It is with a sense of great tragedy that we must acknowledge 
that our immigration law, and particularly Public Law 414, has de- 
clared to the world that our practice as a Nation is not to correspond 
'0 our great humanitarian ideals—ideals which have been glorious 
symbols to a largely oppressed world. 
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Time does not permit a chronology and analysis of immigration 
legislation during the past quarter of a century or so. It may be 
asked: Where were we after 1924? Where was the public after the 
passage of that first act? Was not its quiescence indicative of agree- 
ment ? 

We do not believe so. We rather believe that the after effects of 
the First World War and the subsequent period of depression removed 
the question of immigration from public consideration. It was only 
when the gigantic human dislocations of the last decade were felt, that 
we took a good second look at our basic law. The very passage of 
Public Law 414 is evidence of the need of a second look. We regret, 
however, that this second look now necessitates a third. 

Because we have the greatest respect for the broad human under- 
standing of the members of this Commission, we are confident that the 
Commission itself will conclude that our present immigration laws, 
and especially Public Law 414, are not in accord with and often in 
contradiction with that body of social and scientific knowledge we have 
acquired since 1924—facts which have consistently verified the con- 
cepts of humanity and equality upon which our Nation was founded. 
- We are confident that this Commission will conclude that since 1924, 
when the national quotas formula went into force, we have maintained 
by default a method for the selection of immigrants which has legal- 
ized practices to which most Americans would not really wish to give 
consent, but which have persisted by dint of moral inertia and because 
after some years the halo of precedent glorified them. Now, while 
correcting a few of the most glaring evils, Public Law 414 reinforces 
others which stand as a gratuitous affront to the peoples of many re- 
gions of the world and which contradict the concepts of human equal- 
ity preached and taught by every denomination in the land. 

We are confident that this Commission will agree that the welfare 
of our Nation requires that we come to grips with those central provi- 
sions of our immigration laws which have been a source of national 
embarrassment in the conduct of our foreign policy and which have 
produced immeasurable heartbreak, injustice, and waste. To be sure, 
Public Law 414 has abolished sex discrimination and has made a ges- 
ture in the direction of broader human equality, but both advances are 
overshadowed and nullified by the contrivance and even intensification 
of policies which cry for abolition. 


II 


One of the points upon which our present immigration law turns, 
and this is certainly true of Public Law 414, is the national quotas 
formula, adopted in 1924. 

It has long since been the time to repudiate not only the national 
quotas formula, but more importantly, to repudiate once and for all 
the irreligious prejudice and moral falsehood upon which such policy 
is founded. 

The late Senator Reed, who introduced the national origins formula, 
and who served as chairman of the Senate Committee on Immigration 
which finally passed it into law made the motivation of the national 
origins formula distressingly clear. He said: 

I think most of us are reconciled to the idea of discrimination. I think the 


American people want us to discriminate * * * our duty is to the American 
people and we owe no duty to be fair to all nationals. 
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The national quotas formula is based upon the demonstrably false 
assumption that racial groups other than those of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples would contaminate the peoples of this country; and the 
equally patent falsehood that non-Anglo-Saxons would be detri- 
mental, if not fatal, to the creation of a distinctively American 
tradition. 

It is shocking and frightening beyond expression that we should 
incorporate into law today, as we have done with Public Law 414, the 
horrible myths of race supremacy and race superiority. We are con- 
fident that this Commission, if it does nothing else, will once and for 
all press for the excision of these racist fictions from our body politics. 
We ask nothing else but that our country, which prides iteelf—and 
rightly so—on its loyalty to the dictates of scientific knowledge and 
discovery, as well as its adherence to the moral law, should no longer 
base so significant a portion of our legal and legislative structure on 
foundations so thoroughly and irrevocably exploded by science and 
research and so unequivocably denied by every religious and moral 
tenet. 

Our strength as a nation has not depended merely upon our great 
material riches. But it has depended far more upon our diversity of 
peoples and cultures and upon our —— ability to fashion a creative 
national unity out of that diversity, without penalizing the differences. 
The American people have not been nourished at a single font; it 
has drawn from many springs and it must continue to draw from many 
springs if it is to remain strong. 

While it is true that we Americans have an obligation to protect 
ourselves against those who seek to enter the United States for pur- 
poses of subverting our democratic system of government, we cannot 
allow ourselves to be party to a law, such as Public Law 414, which 
orly disguises its hostility to all immigration and all immigrants. 
Furtiveny our strength and vigor as a nation has come, in large meas- 
ure, from the polyglot peoples, the cast-offs of other nations who fled 
the autocracies of other lands to build a stronghold of freedom here 
in America. I read Public Law 414 and then I read the inscription 
on the Statue of Liberty: “Give me your tired, your poor, etc., etc.,”. 
Which expresses better the spirit of America? Can there be any 
doubt ? 

To be sure, the free immigration of 1900 cannot today be reinstated. 
We must have limitations, and we must have some preference within 
the limits of such legislation. We must have protection from foreign 
subversion. But our methods to achieve these ends must not be in 
glaring contradiction to our basic human principles. 

While preference should be shown for relatives of citizens or legal 
residents, and for victims of racial, religious, or political persecutions, 
and for those possessing special skills, the fundamental immigration 
policy must become one of deliberate exclusion of religious and racial 
criteria as a basis for admission to American citizenship. It should 
be clear, too, that our advocacy of the abolition of the national origins 
quota system does not entail increasing the number of immigrants to 
be admitted yearly. The total number of immigrants we can absorb 
isa matter for scientific determination. What we are advocating here 
is a democratic pow sepals we feel is a policy of wisdom—for the 
admission of whatever number of immigrants are allowed, be that 
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number 150 or 150,000—a policy that will erase the blot of racism from 
the escutcheon of American freedom. 

The question persists: How many people shall be admitted—and 
what shall be done with unused quotas? Our answer is that all na- 
tional quotas should be abolished, and that there be one single yearly 
quota. Prospective immigrants should be chosen by our central con 
sular authorities on the basis of over-all need. This would be a bold 
departure from present policy, but ultimately the only one which we 
can justly adopt. 

Let us assume for the moment that our present annual allotment 
of 154,000 is a desirable figure. This represents one-tenth of 1 percent 
of our total population. ‘If we mean what we say—namely, that we 
are willing to admit an additional one-tenth of 1 percent every year to 
our shores—then why not be unequivocal in our action and law! 
Let us then not deceive ourselves into a false sense of generosity by 
setting quotas for the English which we do not expect to be filled. 
What moral justification is s there in charging up the needs of our gen- 
eration against possibly greater needs of tomorrow? What can we 
say before our own conscience when we face up to the fact that no 
further “normal” immigrants from Latvia can come here until the 
vear 2274 ¢ 


III 


We further respectfully submit, that distinctions between native- 
born and naturalized citizens in our immigration laws must be elimi- 
nated as contrary to the spirit of the Constitution. 

In a democratic republic such as we are building in America, there 
is no room for any form of limited citizenship. This has been axio- 
matic in American law since the days of Chief Justice Marshall who 
laid down the principle, never since challenged, that the grant of 
American citizenship is not a partial grant upon a condition subse- 
quent. 

But Public Law 414 flouts this time-hallowed principle. It intro 
duces a note which should have been forever repugnant to American 
practices, even as it is repugnant to American ideals. 

We trust this Commission will urge upon President and Congress 
that it face squarely the issues posed by the legislative creation of 
legal castes in -America, and that we do not await a decision of the 
Supreme Court to nullify these sections of our immigration code as 
being contrary to our C onstitution. 


IV 


Finally, we would like to place on the record our belief that funda- 
mental to the American system of justice is that each person shall be 
accorded a fair hearing. 

This is so much a part of the American ideal of justice that we 
sometimes tend to ignore the invasions, subversions and corruptions 
of it. Yet we are presented, i in Public Law 414, with major legisla- 
tion which denies immigrants the right of appeal either to a board of 
immigration appeals or a visa review board, but. which, to the con- 
trary, explicitly denies such opportunity for further inquiry to any 
alien who may appear to the examining officer to be excludable. 
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This, we submit, is European bureaucracy but not American justice. 
The future of human beings, of entire families, must not be so depend- 
ent upon the judgment of a single individual. To do so is far more 
than justice demands, and certainly far more than our security 
requires. 

We are confident that this Commission will recommend the estab- 
lishment of a board of immigration appeals and a visa review board 
as reasonable requirements of a fundamental area of law. 


V 


In concluding this statement presented on behalf of the Minnesota 
Jewish Council we want to commend the President of the United 
States for his wisdom in establishing this Commission to inquire into 
matters of immigration and naturalization. We have full confidence 
that it will lead the w ay in the development of an immigration policy 
and law which will extend and encourage the growth of American 
justice and American humanitarianism. “We pledge our support and 
assistance to this Commission. 

The Cnatrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Lowell Eastlund here? 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL EASTLUND, REPRESENTING THE DEPART- 
MENT CF MINNESOTA, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. Eastiunp. 1 am Lowell Eastlund, and I represent the Depart- 
ment of Minnesota, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 511 State Office 


Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Cuairman. You may proceed, 

Mr. Eastitunp. I was not informed until yesterday of this meeting. 
I received a press release the day before. In the meantime I tried to 
check into the angles of the McCarran Act and I checked back into 
our resolutions and into the action of the Veterans of F oreign Wars 
and found that we had taken no official action. 

We are naturally concerned as individuals with the humanitarian 
aspect of the situation, but we are also concerned about the possibility 
of any new law or any present law which would not provide for sufh- 
cient screening and discrimination against the type of person who is 
brought in here. Our concern in this is more on a patriotic viewpoint 
than it is from a humanitarian viewpoint. That is inherent in the 
make-up of our organization. We believe that any law which would 
permit a person in who will do harm to the country would nullify the 
good that is done by allowing in even a thousand persons whom we 
could help. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Of course we are anxious to keep out subversives. 
Could your organization make any suggestions as to how the present 
law could be strengthened i in order to make certain that no subversives 
are admitted to the United States? 

Mr. Eastiunp. Possibly the organization could. I couldn't, be- 
cause I have not had a chance to confer with the people who have made 
a study of this and have taken any action. 

The CHarrman. Are there any other suggestions you wish to make 
regarding the act ? 
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Mr. Eastiunp. I am not familiar with the McCarran Act. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Eastlund, for coming. 
Our next witness will be Mr. Douglas Hall. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS HALL, REPRESENTING THE HENNEPIN 
COUNTY CIO INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


Mr. Hay. Iam Douglas Hall, an attorney, 211 Produce Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. I am authorized to appear this morning 
on behalf of the Hennepin County CIO Industrial Union Council, 
which covers roughly Minneapolis and some suburban communities. 
The council is composed of delegates from CIO unions in Minneapolis 
and the suburban areas. 

I don’t want to make any further comments on the quota system and 
the racist implications in our present immigration and naturalization 
laws because that has been covered beyond my ability to add to it. 
It suffices to say that the CIO and the CIO in Minneapolis concurs 
in the statements that have been made in criticism of the present laws 
on those grounds. 

I would like to urge this proposition on the Commission as basic to 
the formulation of what I would hope would be a new approach to 
the whole problem of immigration and naturalization. We start with 
the constitutional proposition that the power of the Congress over 
immigration and naturalization isa plenary power. That is commonly 
derived from the concept of national sovereignty. Since the Congress 
has the authority to exclude anybody from this Nation, it has the 
authority to establish what standards it wishes. It seems to me that 
that is an outmoded concept of sovereignty and that we would best 
express the ideals of this nation if this Commission would recommend 
a new concept; that in the adoption of immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws it 1s a policy of our democracy to extend that democracy to 
the world. The plenary power argument has been used to say that 
as long as we have the power to keep everybody out we don’t have to 
extend the constitutional protections for those we consider for ad- 
mittance and for those we wish to exclude. But I would urge this 
Commission to recommend a new concept of sovereignty and to con- 
sider the specific provisions of immigration and naturalization laws 
which are complex in the light of a new concept and not this old 
plenary power argument as it has been applied. 

I would like to direct some specific naidarlee on the deportation aspect 
of the immigration laws because I think that the plenary power 
argument has been worked to death in that particular field. To the 
extent that principles of due process have been applied in deportation 
and naturalization hearings the courts have wrung from the Congress 
and from the administrative agencies the adherence to due process 
concepts and it has only been because of the courts that we have to the 
extent that we have now due process. Of course, as you gentlemen 
know, due process in deportation procedures is a procedural matter 
and not a substantive matter. It seems to me that it is a principle of 
our Nation that substantive due process should also apply to the 
consideration of human problems. 

I think specifically that the proposition that is established in our 
present laws that ground for deportation which exists at any time 
after entry can after 25 or 30 years or longer be relied upon to deport 
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a father or husband and to break up a family, even though there is 
no present finding that that ground which came into existence many 
years ago did exist—and I apply that particularly to the political 
cases, membership in any prescribed organization—should be adjusted. 
It seems to me that this Commission should recommend the principle in 
the new legislation that the Government has the responsibility to find 
out now at the time the deportation proceding is in effect whether or 
not that individual still retains his prescribed views or his prescribed 
associations and that the mere automatic fact that he at one time 
was a member of a prescribed organization should not in 1952 be an 
automatic basis. 

You are probably familiar with the cases of where during the depths 
of the depression men and women joined organizations that are now 
proscribed as subversive and remained affiliated only for a short time 
and did not participate in the ideological aspects of those organiza- 
tions. They looked upon them for assistance in relief problems. Still 
that short membership, regardless of a person’s record time, is basis 
for deportation and destruction of their lives. 

I would urge that the law provide a basis for investigation into the 
merits of each individual case so that you do not have automatic 
injustice. 

Another aspect of this thing is the removal of the period of limita- 
tions, so that in some situations where there are not serious viola- 
tions of the regulations there is no statute limitation, and there is 
no period beyond which those are outlawed. 

Another problem I would urge the Commission to give very seri- 
ous consideration to, is the question of bail. It seems to me that the 
large discretion given to the Attorney General on the granting of 
bail in these cases, is a very serious breach of our normal procedures, 
and to put it bluntly, it seems to stem from the proposition which is 
well established that these are not criminal proceedings; and so the 
alien who is apprehended on a warrant for deportation, who is lodged 
in jail, and is denied bail, has the gloomy satisfaction of knowing that 
he is not charged with a crime; that is, he is not a criminal, but he 
still is lodged where criminals are. And I think that the courts 
generally—it has been my experience in this area—that the courts 
generally have a more humane and common-sense approach to this 
question than the administrative offices do, and that judicial review is 
a safeguard against a system of injustice, and specific cases of per- 
sonal hardship. 

I feel that once bail is granted that the Government should have 
the burden of establishing cause for revocation of bail: that the alien 
should not be apprehended again and lodged in jail, and then Have 
the burden of showing that he has not done anything in the meantime, 
that the Government should have the burden of saying “this man by 
his conduct has forfeited his right to bail.”. I think those are the 
specific things I wanted to use to illustrate that first concept, that 
as an exercise of our sovereignty we should apply in immigration 
and naturalization the basic principles that we apply to our own 
citizens and that we should not rely upon an outmoded theory of 
sovereignty to discriminate. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. F. W. Nichols here? 
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STATEMENT OF F. W. NICHOLS, ACTING DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE, STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Nicuots. I am F. W. Nichols, 117 University Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., acting director of social welfare of the State of Minnesota. 

I have made no study of the act which we are considering, and I am 
not attempting to comment on it as far as that is concerned. I me rely 
wanted to present our experience as a central agency for the displaced 
persons program, which we are under the law that is recently expired: 
i merely wanted to report to you that in our work the many religious 
agencies that were affliated in that program and with our welfare 
boards we have had no serious difficulties in the absorption of the 
people that were brought over here under that act. 

One point we did want to make was to a very minor extent we did 
find some cases of tuberculosis, which happens to be administered 
through our department, and to suggest that in any planning for them 
probably a more adequate screening of the medic “al aspects would be 
advantageous particularly in a State like this that has a long history 
of trying to improve the care of people, the bringing in of other active 
cases is a matter of some concern. But in the main our experience 
has been very satisfactory, the sponsoring agencies, the various re 
ligious groups have done a good job of absorbing them in the com 
munities, the communities have : accepted them. In the over-all plan 
if younger people can be added in a State of this kind which has a 
popul: ition of about 3 million with some 20 percent over 55 years of 
age, it would no doubt add to the general benefit of our general man- 
power condition. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Nichols, how many displaced persons came 
to Minnesota ? 

Mr. Nicnots. The secretary of our State displaced persons commis- 
sion, Mr. Poor, says over 7,000 came into the State. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. May I ask one question, Mr. Nichols? You said 
20 percent of Minnesota’s population was over 55. 

Mr. Nicnoxs, That is right. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Is that a higher proportion than that of surround- 
ing States? 

Mr. Nicuots. I haven’t looked at the surrounding figures. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Has that been rising; has it been a rising figure 
recently ¢ 

Mr. Nicnors. It has risen 25 percent in the last 10 years. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Leonard H. Heller here? 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD H. HELLER, REPRESENTING THE REFU- 
GEE SERVICE COMMITTEE OF THE JEWISH FAMILY SERVICE OF 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Hetzer. I am Leonard H. Heller, 1838 Summit Avenue, St. 
Paul, and I am appearing here this morning on behalf of the refugee 
service committee of the Jewish Family Service of St. Paul, and | 
understand that the remarks that I make are intended to cover the 
situation in Minneapolis as well as St. Paul. 

In 1939 I went to New York at the urging of some community 
leaders here, and we formed a refugee service committee to help in 
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resettlement of those victims of Nazi persecution that could be gotten 
out of the country. Our committee has continued in force, with the 
exception of the war, until this date. At present the service programs 
of the refugees resettlement program are supported by the community 
chest in both cities, and in both Minneapolis and St. Paul the money 
that’s spent for furniture and resettling and transportation and food, 
and medical expenses and food and what not, is repaid by the refugee 
service committee, in other words, by the Jewish community. I don’t 
have the figures for Minneapolis, but in St. Paul we have spent upward 
of a quarter of a million dollars in the actual expenses of resettling 
refugees since 1939. My figures are all for St. Paul, and Minneapolis 
I think you can assume half again as large in each cuse. 

Prior to 1946, I believe about 200 individuals were resettled in St. 
Paul. Since that date our figures in St. Paul are accurate. We have 
resettled 253 family units, about 600 individual cases. 

In St. Paul or Minneapolis, under the guaranty system that we had 
for some time, I believe that almost every Jewish citizen who was 
capable of providing a satisfactory financial picture did guarantee 
that the refugees that came in under their guaranty would not become 
a public charge. I know myself that I made out three or four of 
them, and everybody did. To my knowledge not one did become a 
public charge. 

I want to say this, too, before I get to the points that I object to 
in the act: That of the refugees we have resettled here, every one has 
applied for citizenship; every one has become a citizen after the re- 
quired time has elapsed ; with the exception of a few widows with small 
children and a few aged persons, all of our new residents are gainfully 
employed. Not one has become a public charge; not one has run afoul 
of our laws. Juvenile court records in St. Paul, at least, don’t reveal 
that any refugee child has been guilty of any serious mischief. The 
record does not show any. 

The first point I want to make is this: That in our experience there 
is no difference in the assimilative abilities of refugees from the high- 
quota countries and those from the low-quota countries. We see not 
one bit of difference. Under the new act, the quota for Poland, for 
instance, would be relatively small, while that from Germany is con- 
siderably larger. I have in the prepared statement I will leave with 
you, two cases that are illustrative of what I mean. Two families, 
one from Poland and one from Germany, both resettled in St. Paul; 
they both have made remarkable adjustments, and they both are on 
their way—lI believe one is now a citizen and one is on his way to be- 
coming a citizen. We believe we are in a position to know that there 
isn’t any difference at all in the rate or the desire of people from the 
low-quota countries as contrasted with the high-quota countries, in 
their desire or ability to become citizens. We object to the other view 
very strenuously, and I can’t, I believe, put it any stronger than that. 
It has no basis in fact. 

The second point I wanted to make is in regard to the suspension of 
the statute of limitations in the case of our new residents. We see no 
validity and much harm in the fact that the statute of limitations 
is suspended, and that people who are here in this country are in 
jeopardy because of that fact, and that the interpretation of what 
constitutes a crime is left in the hands of our bureaucrats, and our 
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consular officials, in foreign countries. We believe that is particularly 
unfair. We think that it will result in keeping a good many worthy 
people from coming to the United States. We think it is unduly 
restrictive, and of course we object to it. We foresee the possibility 
that a new resident may be deported before he actually becomes a citi- 
zen in the 5-year period, and although it hasn’t happened we see the 
possibility of a new resident having his citizenship delayed for very 
unstable reasons, technical reasons of one kind or another, and we want 
to point out that until that person becomes a citizen he is in danger of 
being deported. We don’t know from actual experience any of our 
new residents who have actually violated the law and been sentenced 
to punishment in the land from ‘which they came, and yet we feel that 
that situation may be present not in.one case or two cases but maybe in 
a lot of cases. 

The Carman. Are you thinking of instances where a person might 
be charged with the commission of an act in his own country which 
would not be regarded as a crime here ? 

Mr. Heuer. Yes, I am thinking of that as one phase of a bad 
situation. 

I am thinking of a new resident who may be on the verge of getting 
citizenship, and it then comes to light, for reasons which I wouldn’t 
know, that that person had committed an act in his own country, in 
the country he came from, a punishable crime, and in that case until 
citizenship was granted, as I undertsand the new act, that person is 
subject to deportation. I don’t know what the proof will be—the 
act hasn’t been in effect—but I do know, as I read the act, and as I read 
the interpretation of it, that in the selecting of immigrants to come to 
this country, the word of our consular agent or our immigration agent 
in the home country is more or less conclusive. I think this is a 
pretty tough situation. 

I recall, just prior to the war, that I was on the point of getting 
a young lady out of Vienna and into this country, a young lady ‘named 
Cripple. I remember it very well; she was a kindergarten teacher 
and the thing looked all in order and I had every reason to believe 
she would come with another member of her family—the name escapes 
me, but her brother or sister who was coming—and one of our persons 
in Vienna unwound the red tape. The girl never got here. The last 
word I had from her was about the last letter I saw out of Vienna, 
at least, and about that time everything bad that could happen to 
anybody happened to her; now Hitler did the dirty work, but it seems 
to me that the overreaching of our own consular agency kept that gir! 
from coming to the United States, and, of course, she and her family 
are dead today. 

The third point that we want to make in objection to the new act 
is the fear, the uneasiness, that it has engendered in the minds and in 
the hearts of the people who are in St. Paul and Minneapolis at the 
present time. These people have come, as I told you, and they are 
good citizens; they are self-supporting in most cases; they are work- 
ing; they are doing everything they can to make our home their home. 

Since the act was passed and the attendant publicity to it, there has 
been an uneasiness. Some of them want to know: “Will I ever get my 
citizenship?” They have something in their mind, unquestionably, 
that they don’t tell us about: “Will my citizenship be delayed? Will 
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I be able to get my brother over? I have been saving to get somebody 
else over; will they be able to come?” A veritable wall of fears in 
these people’s hearts and in their minds and they have got enough to 
worry about already. I think that’s inevitable in a piece of legislation 
that is as obnoxious as this, and it is obnoxious; the vote in the Senate 
was very close as I remember it. My son wrote a rather strong letter 
to Senator Thye objecting to the terms of the act. He didn’t answer 
until he had voted in favor of it, at which time he admitted quite 
frankly that the act was bad, many objectionable features in it, but 
he thought it was better to pass an Immigration Act and trust that 
amendments could be had in the act at a later date that would remove 
some of is objectionable features. If that is the attitude of one Sena- 
tor it seems to me it may be the attitude of a good many. In other 
words, we have a very bad act on the statute books which even the 
proponents admit is bad and they are depending upon amendments to 
straighten it out. It is locking the barn door after the horse is gone. 

That is all I have to say and I would like to submit my prepared 
statement. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. Your prepared statement will be in- 
serted in the record. 

(The prepared statement of Leonard H. Heller, representing the 
refugee service committee of the Jewish Family Service, follows :) 


My name is Leonard H. Heller. I have been a resident of St. Paul for the past 
30 years. Prior to that time I lived in Minneapolis for over 20 years. I am a 
citizen of the United States and a World War I veteran. My principal business 
interests are in Minneapolis. For the past 30 years I have taken an active par- 
ticipating interest in matters of social welfare. At present I am a board member 
of Elliot Park Neighborhood House in Minneapolis and the Jewish Family Service 
of St. Paul as well as a board member of the United Jewish Fund and Council 
of St. Paul. My interest in matters of this kind has not been entirely local. I 
am a board member of the National Association of Settlement Houses as well as 
the national budgeting committee of the Community Chest organization. Quite 
naturally, I am active in Community Chest fund-raising activities. 

It was, I believe, in 1939 that I went to New York at the urging of some Jewish 
community leaders in St. Paul to investigate ways and means whereby the St. 
Paul Jewish community could participate in the resettlement of refugees from 
Nazi Germany, As a result of this trip and the interviews I had in New York, 
we formed the Refugee Service Committee of St. Paul. I have served as a chair- 
man of the committee which, in recent years, has been a branch of the Jewish 
Family Service a good deal of the time. Since the war, the service expenses of 
the refugee program have been the responsibility of the Community Chest but 
the direct expenses for relief, transportation, clothing, etc., are and always have 
been considered the responsibility of the United Jewish Fund and Council of St. 
Paul and upward of a quarter of a million dollars has been spent since the 
inception of the program by our St. Paul people in the project. I am certain 
that I speak for the whole Jewish community of St. Paul when I say that nothing 
has been or could be as satisfying as the remarkable results we have achieved 
in this field of resettling the unwanted, the persecuted, the sick, the aged, and 
infants east off by Europe’s dictators. 

I well remember when immigration could be accomplished only via the personal 
affidavit. In those years virtually every Jewish citizen of St. Paul, able to 
present to our State Department a passable statement of his financial solvency, 
undertook to guarantee that one or two, or possibly five, families would not 
become public charges. There was a lot of red tape—but our people did it 
willingly ; yes, eagerly. I recall the days of the corporate affidavit when St. Paul 
Jews rushed to absorb far more than their share of the residents of the Oswego 
camp. 

Our records are not complete before 1946 but I believe about 200 refugees settled 
in St. Paul prior to that year. Since 1946 our figures are accurate; 253 family 
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— have been brought to this city, just short of 600 individuals, and note these 
acts: 
Every one has applied for citizenship. 
Every one who has been here the required time has become a citizen. 
With the exception of some widows with small children and a few aged 
persons, all of our new residents are gainfully employed. 
Not one has become a public charge. 
Not one has run afoul of our laws. 
Juvenile court records reveal that not one child has been accused of 
serious mischief, 
All have diligently studied to learn English. 

I would like to devote the major portion of my allotted time to discussion 
of those objectionable features of the McCarran-Walter Act wherein I have 
first-hand knowledge. 

My first point is that the national origins provision of the act is discriminatory 
and will exclude highly desirable persons. Following are two thumbnail sketches 
of actual cases from the records of the refugee service committee of the Jewish 
Family Service. One family is Polish and would likely be excluded because the 
quota for Poland is small. One family is German and would likely be allowed to 
enter because the German quota is large. Yet both families made excellent ad 
justment to their new surroundings. 

One day last October a 12-year-old girl walked shyly into the first grade of the 
Jefferson School of St. Paul, found a place among the 6-year-olds in the class, and 
sat down to learn her ABC’s. She towered head and shoulders above the other 
youngsters in the class and the boys and girls looked questioningly at the teacher, 
as if to ask whether this big girl belonged there. The teacher smiled and nodded. 
Yes, Susan Woller, just off a boat from a DP camp in Germany, did belong there. 

One day last week Susan Woller walked proudly into the sixth grade of the 
same school and took her rightful place among children her own age. In 3 
months Susan had grown from a shy youngster who knew not a word of English, 
to a confident young lady who had learned enough reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and American history to hold her own with all other 12-year-olds in 
her new homeland. 

Between October and last week lays the dramatic story of a child and her 
family who made their start in a new life. Herman Woller and Sara Woller, 
Susan’s parents, had been born in Minsk, Poland, but they had spent most of 
their lives in Wilna and Kovna. Before the Nazi persecution, Mr. Woller had 
owned an apparel shop and Mrs. Woller worked in the business as a seamstress 
They led a well-ordered, fairly prosperous, middle-class life. From 1948 to 1945 
the family was in a concentration camp in Stugholz, Germany. Liberation 
brought the Wollers to a DP camp in Munich and from there a community assur- 
ance given by a St. Paul family brought the family to this country. The Wollers, 
like others among our new neighbors, don’t like to talk too much about their 
concentration and DP camp experiences. The passion to be like other people 
is revealed in what the family has done since coming to St. Paul. Mr. Woller 
went to work as a tailor 3 weeks after his arrival and a week later Mrs, Woller 
feund employment as a seainstress in a St. Paul department store. The parents 
also went to school. Two nights a week at the International Institute plus twice 
a week with a private tutor left little time for anything else, but the Wollers did 
learn English quickly. 

The Wollers say they are pleased with St. Paul. They have their own apart- 
ment and they have found some friends. But above all, they find in the progress 
Susan has made a warming illustration of the potentialities which American 
life can hold for our new neighbors. 

Mr. Herman Jacob came to St. Paul with his wife on a community assur- 
ance some years ago. At first glance and even after close inspection, Herman 
Jacob looks as though he had lived here all his life. Speaking English as fluently 
as any of the teachers who tutored his fellow newcomers, well dressed, poised, and 
exuding an air of quiet confidence that comes from having been a successful 
person all his life, Mr. Jacob could have passed for a St. Paul businessman. How 
did Herman Jacob fit into this scheme of things? Did he have trouble because he 
had no skills to be a useful person? Twenty years of employment in an import 
business and then ownership of a taxi business operating a fleet of cabs does not 
suggest a person who couldn’t do things. In 1933 the Nazis revoked his business 
license when it was decreed that Jews could no longer engage in a public service 
Because it was hard to get any other kind of work he took a job driving a cab on 
the night shift. But in 1938, after 5 years on a cab every night, the Nazis denied 
him even that privilege by revoking his chauffeur’s license. Mr. Jacob tells of the 
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fact that almost every night he saw bands of Nazi hoodlums painting “Jude” on 
the windows and pavements of Jewish shops. Sick at heart and foreseeing the 
events to come, Mr. Jacob and his wife left Berlin for Shanghai in late 1938. 
For the next 8 years Herman Jacob managed a large movie house, supervising a 
staff of 15 persons and learning the ins and outs of the movie trade. During his 
last 2 years in Shanghai Mr. Jacob worked as a clerk for the United States Army. 
The Jacobs returned to Germany in 1947 to see their few surviving relatives and 
to arrange immigration to the United States. 

Two months without work may not seem so long but it was a long time for a 
man who yearned to be independent and who fears that because he is 55 years old 
the doors of employers may be closed to him. “You Americans,” said Mr. Jacob, 
“have a Saying that a man is only as old as he feels. Starting all over again 
is not new for me. I did it at the age of 20 when I went to China for the first 
time. I did it years later when I returned to Berlin to go into the import busi- 
ness. I began at the bottom rung in Shanghai in 1938. I can do it again, but 
| need a chance.” Mr. Jacob indeed did it again. Shortly after this history of 
the family was written, a matter of 3 years ago, he found work with a large retail 
establishment. He is now doing inventory control work for the same company 
and, as might be expected, he is doing it well. 

I repeat, we see no validity in the national origins features of the act, no 
difference in the capacity and desire for citizenship, or the speed of adjustment. 

My second point deals with the hazard that results from the fact that, under 
the terms of the act, the statute of limitations has been suspended and our new 
residents can, under foreseeable conditions, be deported until the day of their 
death for a violation of the law of the land of their origin. I stated that some 
400 Jewish persons had come to live in St. Paul since 1946. I stated that none 
of them had become involved with the laws of our country. Do I know, do 
you know, does anyone know whether or not any or all of them may not have 
run afoul of the crazy Nazi or Communist laws under which they were forced 
to live? It seems reasonable to suppose that some may have committed so- 
called punishable crimes in order to exist or possibly they broke the law in 
order to get transportation to some point where emigration to the United States 
was possible. But our new immigration law is clear: If the law (and not neces- 
sarily a just law) was broken, deportation may result at any time. Cur 
consuls or immigration inspectors are granted the authority to determine what 
act constitutes a crime. Are they trained or equipped to determine whether 
crimes committed under the laws of a foreign,country involve moral turpitude 
as our American standards define it? 

I presume this is a feature of the law that even some of its proponents gagged 
at. In a letter to my son in July or early August Senator Edward Thye said, 
in explaining his vote in favor of the bill, that it had many objectionable features 
but he thought these could best be corrected by subsequent amendments rather 
than by defeat of the measure. Senator Thye has often felt that the best time 
to lock the barn door is after the horse has made off. 

We citizens of St. Paul resent and utterly reject the idea that our hundreds 
of new and completely assimilated residents must be kept in constant fear that 
they may at any time be confronted with some alleged but long-forgotten law 
violation, May I add that we are well aware that the strong probability does 
not exist yet the possibility remains. All bureaucrats and government officials 
are not benign, not even those employed by the United States. Somewhere, 
und probably in an Austrian graveyard is a woman who might by this time have 
been a full-fledged citizen, and a useful one, had it not been for an overreaching 
United States consular official. I prepared the affidavit. I remember the case. 

Finally, I want to have you consider the worry, the strain, the anxiety, that 
this legislation engenders with these newcomers already here. Many are work- 
ng, studying, saving, with the hope of one day bringing a relative, friend, or 
a former associate to this country. Since the act was passed, many of them 
have come to our office expressing their serious concern as to whether this hope 
can be realized. Others fear, and with justification, that they themselves may 
be denied citizenship or that they will be subjected to further investigation and 
delay. These are hard-working, upright people—good neighbors. It is wrong 
to subject them to further ordeals. Their children have done well in our schools, 
and, incidentally, our schools have done well for them. A few days ago a teacher 
stopped a social worker to inquire the whereabouts and progress of two former 
refugee students, to whom she said she felt a deep personal attachment. An- 
other teacher, and not a Jew, has become a foster parent for one of the children 
brought here under the orphan children’s program. 

I hope I have not been unduly long-winded in presenting our reasons for 
urging repeal or revision of the new immigration act. My plea is on behalf of 
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the St. Paul Jewish community, its residents and citizens, new and old. My 
statement has been limited to practical objections and only those wherein we 
have had first-hand knowledge and experience. 


The Cuarrman. Is the Reverend Campbell here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL, PASTOR OF THE 
METHODIST CHURCH, AUSTIN, MINN., REPRESENTING ALSO 
THE JEWISH COMMUNITY OF AUSTIN, AND FRANK SCHULTZ 
OF THE CIO PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Reverend Campsett. I am the Reverend William J. Campbell, 
pastor of the Methodist Church, Austin, Minn. I represent the Jewish 
community of Austin today, as well as a good many people in the 
Methodist Church, and Mr. Frank Schultz of the CIO Packinghouse 
union, who is unable to attend due to the tragedy that befell his 
family in a fire yesterday morning. 

The CuarrmMan. Do we understand, then, that you represent gen- 
erally all the people of Austin, Minn., no matter what denomination 
or what trade or industry ? 

Reverend Campre.tni. Well, a good many of them. I wouldn’t say 
all of them. There may be some that, like a great many people, I 
know are just somewhat confused, probably like some of the Congress- 
men and Senators who passed this act. I haven’t read it all. 

As Ihave gone through this act, and read portions of it, and scanned 
a number of the parts of it, I have discovered that there is something 
about the act that I object to as a Christian minister, for I believe 
that we violate the spirit of what we are attempting to do. The act, 
as I understand it, is attempting to oppose all totalitarianism, and as 
I read the act, I discover that some of the things which we object to 
most in totalitarianism are found in the act itself. 

First of all, the whole matter of racism, where it purports to do 
away with that by allowing the people in the Pacific triangle to have 
a small quota, in the next breath the act, in section 202 (b) I think it is, 
sets the limit so that anyone born of Asiatic parentage or half-Asiatic 
parentage anywhere in the world will be included in that quota, and 
that to me, of course, is racism, and nothing more or less than that, and 
I believe that that violates the spirit of our Nation, even as the old 
immigration laws have violated it, and I am against it, and I think that 
a great many people in our community in Austin are against it on the 
basis of principle; that this is not an American approach to this 
situation; that this is not a Christian approach; that this is not a 
Jewish approach; this is not a democratic approach, and we are a 
Christian society with democratic principles and I believe that this 
uct ought to clear with those principles. We are very much concerned 
about that at the present moment, and I feel that this act ought to be 
rewritten in certain places so that it does clear with the basic principles 
of our democracy. 

Then, I have a young couple in my church who have had friends, 
they have been in Europe, and they have had friends they have tried 
to get into this country, and these friends have been, as many millions 
have been, members of totalitarian states, and to save their own skins 
they have given lip service to these totalitarian states, and by this act— 
I think it is section 212 and other portions of the act—these. people 
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have been discriminated against and cannot come to this country, al- 
though they would make fine citizens. One was a doctor and his wife. 
This doctor was married to a doctor, and they finally settled in Canada 
because they could not get into this country, and these young people 
were trying to get them into one of the communities of this country 
where they needed a doctor and needed a doctor ver y badly. But the 
spirit of this act and the whole tone of it has made that impossible. 

Then they had a young couple, friends of theirs, and he was an 
American and the wife was of European extraction, and she couldn’t 
get here because of her membership. Now, when in the church we deal 
with repentance, and we do know that a repentant sinner is sometimes 
a more firm believer in the thing that they see to, and they are 
more against the thing they repent from, and I believe that Europe 
is filled with people who may have been members of some totalitarian 
party and they are repentant and therefore probably would be more 
strong-feeling against totalitarianism than some others who may not 
have been members of some party or some group. 

Now I certainly am strongly opposed to all forms of totalitarianism. 
I believe that all religious groups, that all Christian groups and Jew- 
ish groups are set against this form of government. However, I do 
believe that where we have repentent people we ought to give them a 
chance to come into our fold and become citizens of the United States. 

I have letters from Governor Anderson and Senator Thye and oth- 
ers who in the same spirit as the gentleman who preceded me passed it 
because they had to have a bill and this was the best they had to offer, 
and although they intimated they weren’t too keen about it it went 
through anyway; and I believe that there are many of our Congress- 
men who in the last rush of the last days did not have an opportunity 
to read this and digest it and understand it, and therefore I believe 
it should be revised and brought into keeping with our own Christian 
and democratic principles. That I think is the extent of my testimony 
here this morning. 

Commissioner GuLiixson. Do we correctly understand you as being 
in favor of the admission of immigrants on a completely equal basis, 
for people of Asia, Indonesia, Japan, South Africa, et cetera, as well 
as Europe? 

Reverend Campsety. That is right. I feel very strongly about this 
thing. I have in my own background my mother who was a Norwegian 
immigrant who came from Norway, and my father’s people were 
lrish immigrants and there is a strange mixture and there is a con- 
flict within me, you might say. So that we have the preferred group 
within my family but ‘L lived in a community where they were not 
preferred people, a steel community which had 27 nationalities from 
Europe and I failed to find there was any difference in the things these 
people from Europe had to offer. One family, where a man still can’t 
talk the language well enough to understand him unless you know 
him a while, has four boys who are doctors and they are from the group 
that we would more or less discriminate against, and I just don’t feel 
that there is any reason for that at all. And I know that that is true 
because I worked in that kind of a community. 

(A statement submitted at a later date by Frank W. Schultz, presi- 
dent, local No. 9, United Packinghouse Workers of America, follows :) 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FRANK W. SHULTz, PRESIDENT, LocAL No. 9, UNrrep 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Loca No. 9, UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Austin, Minn., October 4, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immgiration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Executive Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am writing to you to express my views in respect to the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law which will be the subject of a series of hearings by 
your Commission in a number of cities around the country. 

It appears to me the newly enacted immigration law is so beset with racial 
supremacy as to make it appear arrogant and offensive to serious-thinking 
Americans and to those in other parts of the world that look to our Nation for 
guidance and leadership. 

In theory it is true that the bill purports to eliminate racial discrimination 
in our immigration system, but it is well recognized that, for all practical pur- 
poses, this theory is not going to develop into a reality. The vague standards 
established in the new law for admission of aliens appear to be an unreasonable 
and unrealistic system for deporting those whom some Government official may 
have reason to believe should be deported. 

That aspect of the law appears to be in contradiction to our American pro- 
cedures that have in the past been based on justice, equity, and fair play. 

The bill, in my judgment, does not eliminate racial discrimination in our 
immigration laws, but only continues it in a new form. It takes away from the 
Attorney General much of his authority to suspend deportation of worthy and 
desirable aliens already in this country. It also discriminates on the basis of 
sex and skills. This aspect of the law is most difficult to comprehend in light of 
the fact that it is this very group that has helped make our country into one 
of the greatest nations on the face of the earth. From my vantage point, it 
would appear that the new immigration law would be a liability rather than an 
asset to our foreign policy leadership during these troubled times. 

All in all it appears to me that the new immigration law was written out of 
fear much rather than confidence in our ability to accept, rehabilitate, and 
assimilate portions of the down-trodden and oppressed peoples of the world who 
desire to come to America and establish a new way of life. 

It is my sincere judgment that many of us here today making our contributions 
to society would not be in this country had the present law been in effect and 
enforced literally When our parents came to America. 

No one will deny that we need necessary safeguards in regard to the immi- 
gration situation, but those safeguards ought to be based on what is humane, 
just, and liberal. Those are the things we tell the world we stand for. Our 
actions in respect to these things are the measuring sticks that the people in al! 
parts of the world use when judging us. 

Aside from that the very fabric of our democratic conscience has always 
dictated humane and liberal policies. 

In conclusion, it is my humble opinion that those same policies should prevail 
in respect to our immigration laws. 

Thanking you considerably for any attention you might show my few remarks, 
I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
FRANK W. ScHULTzZ, 
President, Local No, 9, UPWA-CIO. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Is Rev. Caspar B. Nervig here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. CASPAR B. NERVIG, PASTOR OF THE FIRST 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF WILLISTON, N. DAK. 


Reverend Nervic. I am Rev. Caspar B. Nervig, 8038 Avenue East, 
Williston, N. Dak. I am pastor of the First Lutheran Church of 
Williston, a congregation of the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
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I happen to be a member of the North Dakota Rural Life Commis- 
sion of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, and am here because of the 
interest shown in rural life, and certain contacts with irrigation and 
agricultural developments on the Great Plains. I do not come offi- 
cially representing anyone as such; however, I am here at the request 
of the representatives ‘of the National Lutheran Council who thought 
in view of my contacts in the Great Plains area, and some work that 
[ had done in the placing of displaced persons in our city and com- 
munity, that I might have some observations to carry here, and so I 
speak very largely on my own, of course, and I come with no prepared 
statement. 

But I do have some thoughts on this subject that I would like to 
share with you, and I am not going to go into the technical details of 
the law because I do feel rather incompetent. I want to say right at the 
outset these 2 hours here today have added to the impression that I 
had before, that this is a very difficult problem, and I appreciate the 
position that our Congress was in, and the position that your Commis- 
sion is in, that you probably are faced with a conflict that is not per- 
fectly soluble. 

On the one hand, we have the question of what we think we ought 
to do, and what we would like to do, and what we can do, and it is 
quite possible for us to be carried away, either by idealism or by the 
other extreme, entirely, utilitarianism, and I believe that there will 
have to be a solution that takes into account the broad picture, and of 
course that’s your responsibility and not mine. 

I feel, first of all, on the question of immigration that we have to 
make at the present moment a distinction between a temporary pro- 
gram and a permanent program, and, of course, the McCarran Act, as 
] understand it, is the permanent program; but I also understand that 
in your discussions you are considering the immediate temporary 
needs as well, and I would like to point up that distinction: that when 
we come to the discussion of the displaced persons, and that whole 
group of people in which there is now an emergency situation, we are 
dealing with a group of people that are not typic ‘al immigrants. I 

can on this point quote the janitor of my church, who is a Latvian, 
formerly president of a state teachers college in Latvia, and inspec tor 
in the department of education for the whole of Latvia, the author 
of many textbooks, now keeping my church clean. One of the high 
points in my own contact with these Latvians was the day that I 
visited him early in my contact with him in the little basement apart- 
ment we had for him, and he took off from the bookshelf a few books 
and handed them to me, and I couldn’t read them for I don’t know a 
word of Latvian, but on the title page I could read “Martin’s Guide.” 
One after another he handed me the books of which he had been an 
author, and with a gesture sort of like despair he tossed them on the 
bed, and in that gesture of despair I saw the man tossing aside his life. 
He is making a marvelous adjustment and at the same ‘time typifies a 
unique problem. He says to me: “We aren’t immigrants; we did not 
leave our country because of choice. We left it because we had to, 
and therefore I appreciate very much what your country has already 
done.” 

I appreciate very much, too, what our country has already done, 
and I feel that we should try to do more, and I believe that there are 
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two reasons for this: the first one is the humanitarian aspect, the 
Christian aspect that has been emphasized so well already today, 
and on this point I may be not fully qualified to have an agenion 
on it, but I have felt that perhaps we ought to do something that i 
more clearly charity, I salads that in the selecting process of the 
DP’s we have been looking not only to the welfare “of the DP’s but 
to the welfare of America in that we have been trying to skim the 
cream, leaving for someone else to take care of that which is, shall | 
say, the milk, or even the buttermilk. 

I wonder if we couldn't, as a nation, make room for some of these 
folks that somebody will have to take care of. I refer to the sick, 
even the TB. I don’t know why we should leave it to a country like 
Sweden to provide room for a few TB folks and for a country like 
Norway to take a handful of the blind. I wonder if we couldn’t do it 
too ? 

I realize that there are problems involved, but even if it did cost 
us as a nation some money it would be an act almost pure and simple 
of charity, while mixed with the ether have been motives of self 
interest. 

For instance, now, I have amongst my DP’s in Williston a couple 
who are middle-aged with two fine young people, but the grandmother 
is still in Germany waiting for what? To die? Nothing else. 
Couldn’t we take her in—even if there was a possibility of her some 
day needing some old-age assistance? That’s the pure humanitarian 
aspect that I would like to stress. 

In skimming the cream of the healthy and the strong and the 
skilled, we are leaving the others to someone else. But the question 
is, Do we have a responsibility? I feel that we do, and I would like 
to especially stress that I feel that we have a responsibility to many 
of the displaced Germans, morally as a nation, I believe that we 
became party to a certain race ideology that we never intended to, 
and never realized when we underwrote as a nation the removal of 
10 million people from eastern Germany where their ancestors had 
lived for a thousand years or more, and in that way we became a party, 
unintentionally, to the uprooting of people, purely because of race. 

Now that’s another aspect of the race issue that was raised today 
that is a little more remote from us and for that reason we don’t see 
it. But I believe it has its place in the consideration of temporary 
legislation for that type of people. 

Now when I go over to the permanent program of immigration, | 
feel that I don’t want to say too much about the McCarran-Walter 
Act because, as I said before, I am not too competent, so I would like 
to speak in general terms on it. 

In the first place, I believe that in the permanent program of im- 
migration, we want to recognize the value of immigration as more or 
less an on-going part of American life; maybe it is true that even as 
a city benefits from the constant sociological influx of rural people, 
so America as a nation will benefit through the years by the constant 
influx of new blood. 

In the first place, it is our tradition. We have been the melting 
pot and proud of it. In the second place, it is an essential part of 
our American ideals as has been brought our several times today, 
and has been written at the base of the Statue of Liberty also; more 
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over, I believe it is good for our respective communities when we 
get some new blood willing to put in a full day’s work, and a full 
hour’s labor for an hour’s pay. It puts to shame some folks whose 
attitude is to get as much as possible for as little as possible. And 
maybe there is a good moral benefit coming to our communities by the 
influx of many of this type of people. But now I come over to the 
side which is realistic, and here you will, maybe, say I am on the 
verge of contradicting myself, but here is where we must temper our 
idealism with realism. 

Everyone today, I believe, has granted the necessity of some type 
of limitation and regulation, and I don’t believe that any one has 
urged the individual open-throwing of our doors. But we have had 
a cood deal of objection to the quota system, and there has been only 
one suggestion brought out, and that’s the suggestion of one overall 
quota to be determined by a central commission, I suppose, or bureau ; 
now if there is going to be any limitation at all, you are going to 
have selection and discrimination anyhow. If there are 500, 000 peo- 
ple that want to come into the United States in a given year, and the 
law limits them to 150,000, someone is going to have to select and 
choose. The only difference is that the selection is made by bureaus, 
and not by law. 

Now, even within the framework of quotas, selection is made by 
bureau and persons, but in the over-all picture the guidance that they 
have is by law, and I think I would rather entrust to an act of Con- 
gress, a basis of selection, as long as there must be selection, rather 
than leave it to a bureau where there is a much greater opportunity 
for personal prejudice and group pressure and that type of thing. 

We are in a situation where we have to make a selection, and until 
someone comes with some other way of making a selection than the 
basic principle, I don’t know why we can object to it. I realize there 
must be some weak points in it that have been brought out today, but 
fundamentally we will have to have something like it or else some- 
thing that nobody has thought of yet, at least I haven’t heard about it. 

Now when it comes to the race problem, I think that we mustn’t 
channel all our thinking about racial rights into the lone channel 
of immigration. I think that there are many other aspects of the 
equality of rights of nations that plays into our American picture in 
addition to the immigration one, and if this was the only point on 
which we ought to take this into consideration, then, it would be 
maybe a greater issue than it really is. 

Now, I agree with the attitudes of many of my colleagues in the 
clergy that “have spoken here in the equality of races, and I think 
that there is much that we need to do in America for human liberties 
along that line; and, yet, I believe that from a realistic point of view 
there is a limit to our thinking here too. 

Now, if a man from China moved to Willston who wanted to join my 
church, I would be glad to have him, I would like to have him as a 
deacon in my congregation, but frankly I don’t want his son to marry 
my daughter. Now, is that racism? I don’t think so. You know, in 
our farming territory out here in the Middle West, we are awfully 
fussy about. pure- -blood stock. It isn’t so much a question of whether 
a Hereford is better than a Holstein, but one is good for milk and the 
other is good for beef, and a pure blood of either is better than a scrub 
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of both. So in our enthusiasm for racial justice, I think we musi 
temper it by other considerations. 

I believe that the various races, the orientals, are better people as 
orientals, with pride in their own race. So, therefore, alongside o} 
our immigration approach to the question of race, it seems to me thai 
there is another approach: in the past, while international economi 
world leadership centered in Europe, and America was a wide-ope 
country with vast areas, we were the refuge of the oppressed, the 
poor, and the like. But, now, America holds the upper hand in worl 
economy, and it seems to me that a part of this brotherhood of rac: 
could be expressed by America in a desire. for us to lift the othe: 
nations and races where they are. 

For instance, I read an article in a magazine the other day. in whic! 
the deine was deploring very much that German industry had now 
recovered to the extent that a certain steel company had successfull) 
underbid an American steel company in selling a bridge in Sout), 
America, and this was terrible. Well, I was glad and I think we al! 
should be glad if we don’t want to be forever handing out a dollar 
in Europe, we should be glad that a European nation is getting to 
the stage where it can support itself and support its own people again. 
And, therefore, I think this matter of racial equality and justice an 
human rights takes on an aspect in our national policy that is beyou 
the function of this committee, and beyond the question of immigra 
tion. But I believe there is a way in which we as an American nation 

can tell these other nations and races of the world, we love you as 
brothers: and think you have got as much right as we have. 

Commissioner Guntrxson. Mi ay I ask a question: How would you 
go about it to ae 10 impecunious farm families in Williams County 
wheat f: irming areas ¢ 

Reverend ibe: (Quite impossible. 

Commissioner GuLLixson. Why ? 

Reverend Nervic. Well, in the first place you couldn’t buy the land 
if you wanted to; after all, there is some oil business going on around 
there. You couldn’t pay for a farm with almost any kind of money 
out there today, and if you could pay for the farm to start farming 
in Williams County, it would take at least $20,000 worth of equip 
ment. It takes a young capitalist to be a farmer in the Great Plains 
today. 

Commissioner GuLLIxson. May Lask a couple more questions : Now 
in terms of happy farm life, we usually think of cows and chickens 
and sheep; how many cows are on your typical wheat farm? 

Reverend Nervic. Practically none. They drink Minnesota milk, 
some of them. Milk is shipped from places in Minnesota to Willisto: 
and we in Williston have often drunk Minnesota milk. ° 

Commissioner Gutirxson. What would happen to a farm famil) 
settled not only in an oil territory but throughout those territories 
during the winter months, what, would they do for a living? 

Reverend Nervic. Well, in the wheat-farming territory where it is 
a seasonable operat ion, there is nothing for them to do. and men aren't 
interested in hiring year-round people, or only a few. I don’t want to 
give a false impression ; there is some dairying there, too; for instance, 
I had a farmer who is a dairyman that wanted to get a DP as a hired 
man. 
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Commissioner Guttrxson. A single man or a family man? 

Reverend Nervic. He was ready to take a family, but he was quite 
an exceptional case. It is very difficult because most of these farmers 
fold up. Because one of the problems of the Great Plains and folks 
interested in the family farm will agree with me on this, is that one 
of the problems in this Great Plains area is the tendency to become 
suitcase farmers as they now of late have been calling them. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. You have some in that community who 
fly airplanes to their farms / 

Reverend Nervie. I have two that fly bac k and forth every day 30 
miles to Williston, every day, jump on their $5,000 combine and $5,000 
tractor and run it all day, sweep down a big acreage, and fly back 
home in the evening. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. What is the average acreage of a farm 
in the irrigation project that has been developed in the Missouri 
River Valley, if you are familiar with it? 

Reverend Nervic. The average acreage is 80 for an irrigated farm, 
the average for a family-size farm considered in our territory now is 
about a section and a half for the wheat farm; but the irrigation farm 
they consider that a family-sized unit is about 80 to 100 acres. 

Mr: Rosenrtetp. Just for the record, for those that don’t come from 
North Dakota, will you indicate what a section and a half means in 
acreage ¢ 

Reverend Nervig. One section is 640 acres. 

The Cuarrman. What do they raise on an 80-acre farm / 

Reverend Nervic. That gets to be a different type of farm. There 
is developing better industry and a good deal of alfalfa, and there 
also is the continuation of wheat farming even on irrigation. 

The Cuamman. Can they raise much on 80 acres / 

Reverend Nervie. Oh yes; you can raise double as much wheat on 
irrigation than you can on dry land, if it is handled right. It de 
pends on the Lord, of course. 

Commissioner Gutiixson. Who has the priority for these 80-acre 
farms ? 

Reverend Nervic. Of course, we don’t have very many of them yet. 
Those two irrigation programs or projects we have on the bottomland 
of the Missouri are almost only experiments, you might say; but 
the policy in force there now is that the first choice for the purch: ise 
of the lands is to a veteran who is a citizen of North Dakota. 

Commissioner GuLLixson. What opportunities, then, would there 
be for an immigrant to be settled in that area? 

Reverend Nervia. I am sure that there is no hope for immigration 
settlement there in that way at all the present time, unless there is 
some vast change in the future. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. The Commission has been furnished current in- 
formation concerning the farm labor situation in certain States, and 
for North Dakota, for instance, we have been told that there is a 

shortage of help for general farm hands, and that husky men are 
necessary for loading and there is this indication that Me ‘xican labor 
or nationals are employed in South Dakota, for example, as foreign 
agricultural workers, transported to the United States, under a pro- 
gram which the Employment Service is operating. Would you care 
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to enlighten the Commission on the significance of any of this need for 
more people and the use of foreign nationals in these labor areas? 

Reverend Nervia. That importation of labor doesn’t apply in west- 
ern North Dakota, it applies in the Red River Valley where there 
is a good deal of beet farming and also potato farming, particularly 
the beet farming; and that, of course, is something that is entirely 
different from immigration because that is seasonal labor, it comes 
up in the spring and they camp in some shacks and live under trucks, 
and in tents and what have you, very inadequate facilities and the 
farmer only has to have a shed he can fix up for a camp and they camp 
there until harvest, and then go back to Mexico. I don’t know of 
immigrant labor that becomes permanent residents, if that could take 
‘are of them. They would have to be paid a year-round living wage 
somehow. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. And about the information made available to us 
of a shortage for help in general farm hands in North Dakota, what 
about that; does that conform with your knowledge of the situation ’ 

Reverend Nervie. I don’t think that there is such an overwhelming 
demand. What they usually do is buy more machinery, it is such a 
terrific mechanization. I don’t know, I have qualms about this in- 

reased mechanization; I wish we could stay back to where the human 

being was more important than the machine. All along the line I 
think that is a basis concept. But at the same time, realistically fac- 
ing the situation there is a tendency for the farmer to buy bigger 
machinery. 

Mr. Rosenriei_p. Let me put it in generalized terms: do you know 
from your experience in these areas in general of any continuing, of 
any temporary, of any partial demand for labor which is not supplied, 
and which is not met in the farm communities of the Plain States? 

Reverend Nervie. I don’t think there is any cry for labor. I think 
in my observation of a few cases that I know, where a man was looking 
for laborers, but not any crying need. 

Mr. Rosenrrerp. Wasn't it out of the Great Plain States that the 
general demand came for exemptions from the selective service for 
the farm youth on the ground that special attention was necessary 
there, else the farms would be seriously handicapped or hampered in 
meeting the farm production goals? 

Reverend Nervic. I think that was true, and there it would be 
draining off farm labor that already was there; and of course I re- 
member at the time that there were many farmers that said his own son 
was worth two hired men. 

Mr. Rosenriecp. Does that situation no longer prevail? 

Reverend Nervig. No; I think that would still be true. I don’t 
think there is any surplus of farm labor, and I think from situation 
to situation there is a need, but I don’t think we should be misled by 
an overwhelming need. I might base that observation partly on 
DP’s whom we were resettling. I had a hard time in finding farm- 
ers interested in taking on DP hired men. That is partly in the back- 
ground of my thinking. It wasn’t easy to find farmers that were 
interested in taking on or needed that type of help. That was the 
problem. Fora single man dropping in for the season, why there was 
a lot of seasonal work needed but very little of that year-round work. 
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Mr. Rosenrretp. How many did you resettle in the State of North 
Dakota, do you know ? 

Reverend Nervic. Practically 600 DP’s and ethnic Germans were re- 
settled by the Lutheran Resettlement Committee, I am informed. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have it 
be known that we have invited to testify in St. Paul a great many more 
people than have accepted our invitation. For instance, we don’t 
have on the schedule as many farm representatives as we hoped to 
have appear. I would like to request that there be inserted in the 
record a full list of those who were invited, but did not accept. 

The CuarrMan. That will be done. The hearing will now recess 
until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 








HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1952 


SIXTEENTH SESSION 
Sr. Paun, Minn. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in the auditorium, State Office 
Building, St. Paul, Minn., Hon. Philip B. Perlman, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Commis- 
sioners: Msgr. John O’Grady, Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, Mr. 
Thomas G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 


PERSONS INVITED TO THE ST. PAUL HEARINGS IN ADDITION TO THOSE WHO 
TESTIFIED OR SUBMITTED STATEMENTS 


( The list referred to on p. 883, follows :) 


Baird, Julian, president, First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

Berger, Rev. Leo J., Sibley, Iowa. 

Blegen, Theodore C., dean, Graduate School, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

joxrud, Rey. David, Lutheran Memorial Church, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Butler, Pierce, attorney, St. Paul, Minn. 

Carlson, Dr. Edgar M., care Gustavas Adolphos College, St. Peter, Minn. 

Chapin, Prof. Stuart, chairman, Department of Sociology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Christianson, Edwin, president, Minnesota Farmers Union, 2470 University 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Christianson, Otto, executive vice president, Minnesota Employers Association, 
Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Curtin, Rev. Francis J., Minnesota Catholic Welfare Association, 226 Summit 
Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

Davis, Prof. Kenneth, Minneapolis Law School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Diracles, John M., president, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kittel, Michael, president, Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Finke, Walter, Minneapolis Honeywell, 2753 Fourth Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Gjenvick, Rev. Benjamin A., Lutheran Resettlement Service, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Glabe, Rey. E. B., 3606 Edmund Boulevard, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 

Graning, Carl, State adjutant, American Legion. 

Green, Lloyd M., State Federation of Labor, 418 Auditorium Street, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Huncke, Mrs. Mary, chairman, Displaced Persons Committee, State Office Build- 
ng, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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Jones, J. S., Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 478 St. Peter, St. Paul, Minn. 

Lawson, George W., secretary, Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 416 Audi- 
torium Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

Levy, Mrs. Irving, 609 Mount Calm, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mayo, William, regional director, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 150 
West Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

Miller, Paul, director of extension, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 

Mintener, Bradshaw, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Moscrip, W. 8., St. Paul Association of Commerce, 1543 Grantham, St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Nelson, Dr. Lowry, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. 


Olson, R. A., president, Minnesota State Federation of Labor, 416 Auditorium 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Pearson, William B., Minnesota State Grange, Ogilvie, Minn. 

Rein, Clayton, St. Paul Junior Chamber of Commerce, 1009 Fairmont Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Robinson, Paul T., manager, American Crystal Sugar Co., Chaska, Minn. 

Siebenand, A. W., employee relations manager, Green Giant Canning Co., LeSuer, 
Minn. 

Sjelstad, Palmer, 500 North Highland, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Steefel, Mrs. Genevieve, Unitarian Service Committee, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Strenglis, Harry, president, St. Paul Chapter AHEPA, St. Paul, Minn. 

Stright, Rev. Hayden, Minnesota Council of Churches, 122 West Franklin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Thompson, Cameron, North West Bank Corp., North West Bank Building, Min 
neapolis, Minn. 

Tregila, Miss Mary, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Upgren, Arthur, economist, Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Van Zinderin, John, Dutch Club, St. Paul, Minn. 

Vasey, Wayne, director, School of Social Work, State University of Iowa, lows 
City, lowa. 

Whiting, Rev. Henry J., Lutheran Welfare Society, 2110 First Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Wilson, Rev. John, secretary, Minnesota Council of Churches, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winton, David, Winton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wyman, Mrs., president, Minneapolis Council on Americanization, 418 Metro 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Cuarrman. The Commission will be in order. 
Mr. Paul G. Eidbo will be our first witness this afternoon. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL G. EIDBO, REPRESENTING LUTHERAN 
RESETTLEMENT SERVICE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. Erpso. Iam Paul G. Eidbo, and I am representing the Lutheran 
Resettlement Service of North Dakota, with headquarters in Fargo, 
N. Dak. That organization is an agency of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

I would like to comment ‘on the DP program of the past and of 
emergency legislation for the future. First of all, I would like to 
say that the DP program we have had in North Dakota has been very 
successful. 

It has been my responsibility in North Dakota to effect the resettle- 
ment of these DP’s who are brought in by the Lutheran Church. We 
have placed displaced persons and ethnic Germans in every type of 
job in North Dakota. I would like to point out, for instance, that 
North Dakota has gained seven very good medical doctors through the 
DP program. These doctors have filled in, in communities where 
before now it has been impossible to get medical services. The North 
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Dakota Veterinarian Board has hired and brought in several DP 
veterinarians, all of them doing very well. 

Among other vocations or professions represented are instructors. 
We have college instructors working in their professions in North 
Dakota and bookkeepers and office managers, and nearly anything you 
‘an name. 

The Cuarmman. How many came to North Dakota, do you know? 

Mr. Erpso. All told, I wouldn’t be able to say. I believe it is less 
than 1,500 but over 1,000 when you consider the Catholic Welfare 
Association and the Lutheran Church World Service. 

I wanted to point out, too, as Reverend Nervig said before, that the 
United States as a nation has the responsibility toward the refugees 
now in Germany. I don’t know how many know that the Government 
of the United States agreed with communistic Russia to allow for the 
expulsion of the ethnic German people from their homelands. Had 
these people been allowed to remain where they were you would have 
at least 10 million less people in Western Germany. Therefore I think 
that, although the United States probably unknowingly agreed to 
this eviction of all these people from their homelands, they did so 
nevertheless and should help to take care of them. Not only should 
we skim the cream, as Reverend Nervig pointed out, but we should 
help the “hard core.” 

The entire population of Latvia and Estonia that has escaped com- 
munism has been drained of all professional and educated people and 
are left now with many old people, crippled people or those that fall 
into the classification of “hard core” cases. 

In North Dakota we brought in six “hard core” cases with the 
understanding they would be dependent upon someone else. In our 
case in North Dakota all six cases are now self-supporting and the 
outlook is that they will remain that way. The cost of bringing in 
more “hard core” cases should be borne, I believe, by the country and 
not by any church group. If you consider the total cost of the DP 
Commission’s activities, I believe the report states that there were 
$19 million spent and the income that these refugees have contributed 
to our country has exceeded $57 million. That is in a very short 
time. Over a long period of time the people would contribute much 
more than that. So, looking at it as far as an investment, I must 
agree with the DP story that it is a good investment. 

In North Dakota there was considerable talk about the opportu- 
nities for workers in our State. I believe someone mentioned the fact 
that there are not enough farm laborers. Right now in North Dakota 
the agricultural season is largely at an end. However, you still have 
many farm opportunities given because if they can get a farm helper 
at this time they are willing to pay him all through the winter for 
doing very little in order to have him during the summer months when 
they can use him. 

I wanted to mention that in North Dakota the farm buildings that 
are lived in in many instances are surrounded by vacant farm dwell- 
ings. I have seen many cases where we have put DP’s in these vacant 
dwellings and they have worked for the farmers as farm laborers, 
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and they have worked out satisfactorily. One of the big problems 
to the farmers in North Dakota is that many of them do not have 
extra housing. I think if you look at the total picture, however, you 
will find plenty of vacant housing on the farms and near enough to 
the work. 

Left in North Dakota are about 300 of the DP’s that the Lutheran 
Church brought in. Most of them have left for the larger cities. 
oe of them came here to Minneapolis and went to Chicago and 

New York, the reason being that they have—I can say—been exploited 
by the sponsors who brought them into the State. There has been 
considerable criticism of the resettlement program or of the DP’s or 
the ethnic Germans because they failed where they received their 
assurances, but I think if you will investigate any of the cases the 
reason you will find them leaving is that they have been offered jobs 
that far surpass the ones they have. Living conditions offered are 
much better. And after all, if we consider the original idea behind 
the resettlement idea, which was to help these people to become re- 
settled and useful people and self-supporting, then I think you must 
agree that the past resettlement program has been very successful. 

“T am advoe ating that we have emergency legislation again at this 
time which will allow us to bring over the ‘pipeline cases or the cases 
that were in the pipeline and h: ud to be cane ‘eled, in addition to others 
of these refugees over there. 

As far as the McCarran-Walter bill is concerned, I don’t know too 
much about it. But I think it is my opinion that the statement pre- 
sented on behalf of the Minnesota Lutheran Welfare Society can be 
endorsed by North Dakota also. 

I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. I wonder, Mr. Eidbo, would you care to venture an 
estimate of the number of persons of German ethnic origin who could 
reasonably well be settled on the farms of North Dakota if such an 
emergency program as you propose were to be enacted ? 

Mr. Erpro. I could no more than make a very rough guess, but I 
would say easily, if the families brought over were screened and were 
farmers as they say they are, that it would be a small job to find places 
for 100 families. Over a little longer period of time you could work 
that into more families. Our big trouble has been misrepresentation. 
We get farmers who are not farmers. Too, I have always known that 
a farmer from Europe can’t come out here and run our mechanized 
machinery, and I have always pointed that out to the sponsors. But in 
so many cases they haven’t even been European farmers. They have 
been something entirely different. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. And is there a need for these 100 farm families or 
is that something that would be created out of humanitarian reasons? 

Mr. Erpso. No; I believe that exists as a lack. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Manpower shortage ¢ 

Mr. Erpgo. That is right. 

The Cratrman. You talk about these vacant houses. Why did they 
become vacant ? 

Mr. Erpso. Well, the first answer might be because of machinery, 
but I have just talked to several farmers who have purchased all this 
expensive machinery because they can’t get farm help. So, in orde1 
to maintain this machinery they have to farm a bigger area. 
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The Cuatrman. So that the farms themselves have become much 
larger than they once were? 

Mr. Expso. That is right, in order to pay for that machinery. 

The Cuarrman. Is that situation hable to continue? 

Mr. Exppo. That is correct. 

The Cuairman. If that situation continues to develop will there be 
less room for individual farmers? 

Mr. Erpro. Well, I think there is a limit to the point that you can 
increase the size of a farm. A lot of trouble is that farmers can’t keep 
their sons at home. It sounds like an age-old charge, but I run into 
that quite often. A farmer will be condemning a DP for not staying 
on the farm and then I ask him where his son is and he replies, “Well, 
he went to town.” It is getting so that some day these people are 
going to pass their farms on to somebody else and they will be split 
up. There are some splittings going on all the time, and I believe 
the increase in the size of farms has slowed down considerably since 
the war or in the last 5 years. 

The Cuarman. Do you think they are being broken up into smaller 
units again ? 

Mr. E1pso. Somewhat. They are probably pretty stable in that 
respect, but at least they aren’t increasing in size too much. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Do you have any estimate of the average age of 
the North Dakota farmer? 

Mr. Erpso. No; I wouldn't. 

Mr. Rosenrte_p. Some people have told us that it is rather a high 
average. 

Mr. Erpso. They are not young people any more. I couldn’t give 
you any 

Commissioner Frnucane. I understand from what you said that 
when the farm help leaves the farm then the farmer, to take care of 
the situation, gets more machinery ? 

Mr. Expro. Yes. 

Commissioner Finucane. Does that completely alleviate the need 
for farm help or is it a poor substitute or partial substitute 4 

Mr. Emro. Well, it is a partial substitute, I would say. I wouldn’t 
say it is complete. 

Commissioner Frnucane. Not complete ? 

Mr. Erpso. No. In the potato valley right now you are having 
the introduction of a new machine and there is quite a bit of pro and 
con in the local papers on the advantages of the machinery over the 
hired hand. The farmer can pick up so many more potatoes, it is 
true, but. still you have just as many farmers who say they would 
rather employ the people than use the machinery. 

The Caarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Chester A. Graham here ¢ 


STATEMENT OF CHESTER A. GRAHAM, REPRESENTING THE NORTH 


DAKOTA FARMERS UNION AND THE NATIONAL FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Granam. I am Chester A. Graham, director of radio for the 
North Dakota Farmers Union. I am here to represent the National 
Farmers Union and the North Dakota Farmers Union. Jamestown. 
N. Dak 
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I have a statement I should like to read. 

The CHarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Commission, my 
name is Chester A.Graham. I represent the National Farmers Union 
and the North Dakota Farmers Chien, slightly over 40,000 families, 
and would like to address our thinking to all three of the points raised 
in section 2 of the Executive order creating the work of this Com- 
mission. A large number of the farm families which have been 
members of our organization down through the years have been 
foreign born, or the sons and daughters of immigrants. When | 
returned from overseas service in June 1919 at the close of World 
War I, I served for a period of 2 years as service secretary to the 
foreign- born people of Akron, Ohio, for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. F ollowing that service, I served for 5 years as director 
of Americanization for the public schools of Akron, Ohio, in which 
capacity I dealt directly with some 43 nationality groups of immi- 
grants 1n that great industrial city. It was during that time that the 
Immigration Act of 1924 was passed. I took an active part in the dis- 
cussion of that legislation throughout the State of Ohio, and since that 
time have maintained a close interest in our immigration and natural- 
ization policies. My testimony today represents not only the position 
of the organization which I represent, but also deep personal con- 
victions which have grown out of experience in work with immigrant 
people in the U nited States. 

Farmers Union thinking about the admission and assimilation of 
immigrant people in the United States is predicated upon a firm con- 
viction that as a nation we must build bravely toward a greater and 
greater fulfillment of an economy of abundance, and we dare not try 
to go back to an old economy of scarcity with its corollary of fears 
about not being able to have room for modern Pilgrims who come 
to our shores from other parts of the world. Farmers s Union members 
believe that we should not only retain the Emma Lazarus inscription 
at the base of the Statue of Liberty but that we should continue to 
implement the sentiment of that inscripion in our personal attitudes 
and in our legislative policies regarding immigration and naturaliza- 
tion. We believe that due care should be taken in legislation to exclude 
all those who come to this country under explicit design to harm our 
Government and our social structure, but we want our Federal legis- 
lation on immigration and naturalization to be framed with the basic 
intention to bring worthy immigrants to this country. Our basic 
criticism of Public Law 414 passed by the Congress of the United 
States on June 27, 1952, is that more emphasis is given to excluding 
people from this country than to including them. Careful reading 
of the act gives us the impression that more attention is given to 
keeping prospective immigrants away from this country, “than is 
given to making this country a haven and a home for oppressed and 
downtrodden people who have a vision of making a better world for 
their families 8 their posterity. 

Prospective immigrants should be judged by their overt acts rather 
than by ideas that they are alleged to have. People who have been 
under-nourished and hungry for a period of years do not think the 
same way that we, who have had plenty to eat, think. And I would 
like to add there that one of my sons was a member of the famous 
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starvation project that was conducted here at the University of Minne- 
sota. My son is normally a cooperative-minded person, and he told 
me that as he got deeper and deeper into that experience of starvation 
it became more and more repulsive to think about cooperating with 
any others. 

I think sometimes we don’t quite understand what happens to the 
thinking of people when they experience even semistarvation. 

My own experience has taught me that those who become harmful 
members of our society come more from those having considerable 
education than from those who had little opportunity for education. 
Wise immigration legislation will not make lack of opportunity for 
formal education a handicap for those seeking admission to the United 
States. 

Ample-opportunity should be given to prospective immigrants for 
elt impartial appeal boards when their application for visa or 
for admission is denied. Aliens threatened with deportation should 
have the same protection. Public Law 414 does not provide this pro- 
tection, and it gives entirely too much arbitrary power to consular 
officers in foreign countries and to immigration and naturalization 
officers in this country. 

There has been a custom, all too common, in our American cities to 
compel foreign-born families to live in socially-neglected sections of 
our cities. This has resulted in a tendency toward crime and delin- 
quency in the children of these families in many instances. This 
tendency was the result of the urban community environment, and not 
due to the fact that the children had parents who were foreign-born. 
This error in thinking has led to an assumption that immigrant people 
are potential sources of social, economic, and political trouble. Wise 
legislation on immigration and naturalization should not be based on 
this false assumption. 

Home and family life are basic to a wholesome society. All immi- 
gration legislatin should be designed to facilitate the unity of families 
(father, mother, and children at least under 15 years of age) who want 
to come to the United States. All provisions for quotas should be 
flexible at this point, and some flexibility should be provided in the 
cases of curable diseases among children. It is mandatory that all dis- 
crimination as to race, religion, and economic status shall be elim- 
inated from legislation. 

Fears about immigrants interfering with job security and wage rates 
in industry are not grounded in fact. Labor organizations in some 
instances have opposed liberal immigration laws because they con- 
sidered the influx of newcomers would lower standards of wages and 
working conditions. As a matter of fact foreign-born workers have 
been faithful members of labor organizations. 

Those groups in industry which have been willing to pull down 
the wages and working conditions have come from underdeveloped 
areas In our own country, not from the foreign born. Public Law 414 
gives the Secretary of Labor power to stop immigration when he de- 
cides that there are enough industrial workers in this country to fill all 
available jobs. Such power needs to be carefully curbed, because 
the advent of immigrant families also creates demands for goods and 
services, and creates new jobs. 
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Throughout our history additions to our population by means of 
immigration have produced new jobs, new consumers, and new forms 
of industrial expansion. The fault has been more often in us and 
in our attitudes toward our immigrant people than it has been in 
them. Just as the State Department ake the Labor Department are 
integrated into the total program in Public Law 414, so also the 
Office of Education should be a part of the total program. People 
who are to become citizens of our Government and neighbors in our 
communities need an understanding welcome and introduction to the 
new environment into which they come. Lectures about this being the 
greatest country in the world are not much help to an immigrant 
mother who is put on a train at Hoboken with three small children 
with all the necessary baggage for her baby stowed away in the bag- 
gage car and no introduction to the sanitary provisions on the train, 
and no knowledge of the friendly services that might be available 
to her on a 14- day trip across the United States in an immigrant train, 
and I am referring to an incident I experienced myself. 

Private service agencies have done a valiant service to our immigrant 
families coming to this country, but that service should be a part 
of the friendly welcome of new pilgrims provided in the immigration 
and naturalization legislation. 

We further take the | position that the mass migrations to the United 
States which we experienced in the first two decades of this century 
are a thing of the past. Even without any numerical restrictions we 
would not experience such extensive influx into this country in the 
foreseeable future. With immigration, or without immigration, our 
population growth in this country will soon take us through a basic 
change from a nation of exportable food surpluses to a nation gear- 
ing its agricultural program and policy to production of abundance. 
Wasteful methods of soil erosion and soil depletion, destruction. of 
our timber resources and our forest potentials, waste of other natural 
resources, and uncontrolled rivers rushing madly to the sea carrying 
destruction in their wake practically every season, will have to give 
way to a more constructive planning, development, and use of our 
potential capacity to produce food and fiber. Our organization takes 
the position that we can develop out of our existing potentials, the 
capacity to produce food and fiber not only for our own growing 
population but also for pilgrims who want to come to our shores to 
help make here a home for people. 

The whole system of deportations, provided for at such great length 
in Public Law 414, as a method of dealing with persons who have been 
duly admitted to the United States, is not sound either domestically 
or in relation to the building of the kind of world order that we want 
today. The devastating fears that haunt the lives of native-born 
citizens are minor compared with the fears of a foreign-born citizen 
who can so easily become the brunt of prejudice and hysteria. Now 
we have added to that the fear of deportation under our immigration 
law. Social workers know all too well the social problems cre sated for 
a family whose breadwinner has been deported. Undoubtedly, there 
are individual cases where deportation is the best possible alternative, 
but provisions for deportation of aliens should be very limited in our 
immigration policy and practice. Certainly no alien should be de- 
ported without a fair and open hearing on the charges claimed as 
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grounds for deportation. To make a foreign-born person subject to 
deportation because of having had a nervous breakdown, or for 
having gone on relief during economic stress, would be a violation 
of our sense of fair play and would create ill feeling in other parts 
of the world toward the United States. Even eagerness to come to 
the United States to the extent of entering without full compliance 
with the law should not be ipso facto grounds for deportation. 

The theory that certain portions of the human race are superior to 
other portions of the race, which we now call racism, is a blight upon 
modern civilization. It is the heart of the quota system in the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924 and the national-origins system embodied in later 
amendments to that law. The same fundamental error is continued 
in Public Law 414. The established total of 154,000 immigrants 
theoretically provided in the law has never been filled because major 
quotas are assigned to countries which never fill their quotas—not a 
sufficient number of persons in those countries want to leave home 
and migrate to the United States. The quota system has been, and 
is, an insult to the peoples of the countries barred by extremely small 
quotas. 

The oriental-exclusion clauses of the Immigration Act of 1924 was 
one of a number of regrettable international incidents that finally had 
their climax in Pearl Harbor. And I might just stop on that and add 
that when news came to us in 1925, sitting in my home in Akron I sug- 
gested to my wife, “Here is the beginning of our entrance into World 
War II.” I think it was one of the regrettable incidents that helped to 
create the bitter feeling, particularly on the part of the Japanese. We 
can be thankful perhaps for the token progress made in the present 
legislation which makes Asian people eligible for admission and for 
citizenship, but the maximum quota of 100 for a country like India is 
an insult to the people of India, and is a part of an insult to all Asian 
peoples. 

If a quota system is deemed necessary by Congress as a means to 
stabilize or control the volume of immigration in any one year, then 
the unused quotas from one country should be readily transferrable 
to other countries upon the basis of the sincere desire of prospective 
immigrants to come to the United States, and not upon any discrimi- 
natory assumption that people from southern Europe are inferior to 
people from northern Europe or that people from Asia are inferior 
to people from other parts of the world. Our organization believes 
that this Nation could readily welcome and assimilate more than 
154,000 immigrants each year. but if that figure is set as the maximum, 
then the quota system should not be used to keep the total below that 
number. 

The undesirability of the national quotas was discovered in the 
admission of displaced persons in recent years. To meet the situation 
half of the annual quota for each of these years was mortgaged for 
future years. It is my understanding that half of the quotas for 
Latvia are mortgaged up to the year 2274, and for other countries 
nearly as long. We believe that all the quota mortgages should be 
completely wiped off the books in new immigration legislation. The 
Farmers Union heartily endorses the legislation on immigration and 
naturalization which was introduced in the United States Senate 
by Senators Lehman, Humphrey, Morse, and other Senators. We 
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want the United States of America to continue to embody in our 
practices the spirit and the program of action embodied in the inscrip- 
tion at the base of the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, not 
only for the benefit that it will be to individuals who want to come 
as immigrants to our country but also for awakening in the hearts of 
people all over the world a sense of fellowship with the people of thie 
United States in a powerful unselfish effort to build a world where 
there is a good measure of brotherhood, justice, security and decency 
of man to man. 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Graham, can you tell us how many members are 
in the National Farmers Union ? 

Mr. Granam. In the national organization, I think it is about 
150,000. . 

The CuHarrman. And how many in the State? 

Mr. Granam. 40,000 in North Dakota. 

The CHairman. Would that roughly be 150,000 families ? 

Mr. Granam. That is right. It is a family organization. As a 
matter of fact, our membership this year is forty-thousand-five- 
hundred-and-some-odd families, but it is well over 40,000. 

Commissioner GuULLIxson. From the contacts with the officers and 
‘members of the union you are in, might I ask you to say something 
about this uncertainty and anxiety about the possibility of a small 
farmer getting his feet on the ground that he can call his own. That 
is, how can not only immigrants from Europe but farmers’ boys that 
have a farm home get started ? 

Mr. Granam. I am glad you are asking that question. It is taking 
a long chance to have a farm-union man on that question. It is a part 
of the thing I suggested here in the transition that needs to take place 


in our thinking. In the past we have thought of exporting surplus 
food, of wasting forests and using up land and moving on west and 
taking more. For instance, in my home in Pennsylvama in 1902 my 
father was renting abandoned farms within 50 miles of Pittsburgh 
and putting fences around them and ee livestock there. They 


were totally abandoned. Originally t 
were just farmed out. 

Now we say we have to take a totally different attitude. We are 
going to make use of that land. We are having soil-conservation pro- 
grams and we are controlling our rivers. The development that could 
be possible if we wanted to do it would mean that many, many more 
people could have homes on the land. We believe that the land should 
be plowed and not left to be blown away. That it should be stocked by 
the Government for the interest of the future—the total program, in- 
cluding the price program and everything that is geared to the security 
of the farm family having a home on the land. I think there is no 
question but what it can be done. There has been a sérious sense of 
insecurity with millions of farm families, and there still is. But we 
believe we have the conscience and intelligence in this country to 
redirect our thinking in ths program. 

I believe that we can’t live here with great vast stretches of unoccu- 
pied land when other parts of the world are so overcrowded, and what- 
ever we think we can do there is going to be an adjustment of economy 
in God’s universe. We need to be thinking in terms of more 
development. 


1ey were good farms but they 
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I am very much in agreement with things Mr. Eidbo testified to in 
North Dakota. It is my own conviction when we think in terms of 
making that part or atl parts of the country a home for le, that 
there’ will begin a much more intensive use of our land. itere educa- 
tion and irrigation and more use of our soil there and many, many more 
people, not less, are needed to do that. 

Commissioner GuLLixson. But to the present development with the 
extensive caterpillar and expensive machinery, doesn’t it make it a 
little difficult on the small farms. 

Mr. Grawam. It does in a certain kind of farming. For instance, 
wheat growing can be an extensive kind of farming, but vegetable and 
potato growing may not lend itself quite so well to those extensive ones 
that you can use in a grain like wheat. 

Commissioner Guturxson. Are the potato farmers becoming 
smaller ¢ 

Mr. Granam. I don’t think that is necessarily true. What we have 
in North Dakota where we have these huge potato farms is the em- 
ployment of Mexican families where the social conditions are de- 
plorable and a disgrace to the civilization we represent. There are 
no schools provided for the children and little children are working 
in the fields. They don’t have adequate homes, and if we care any- 
thing about human values we need to redirect our whole development 
of that area so that the land will be a home for people and not some- 
thing where it may be a few people are on it and then the great masses 
of people in these conditions that we are almost ashamed to admit. 
So, there is a tendency for them to become larger. 

I think the thing we are representing here, if we want to be a part 
of the kind of world where there can be a home for people, is to redi- 
rect our thinking on some of these issues. 

Mr. RosenrreLp. There has been some testimony here today to the 
effect that with the mechanization of farming and with the growth 
of the size of farms there is less land available not only for immi- 
grants but-for people already here. Are you saying that, if there 
Was a proper organization of the use of that land, it would be in the 
best interests of the United States to bring in more people? 

Mr. Grauam. That is right, and I would like to add to it, and I am 
sure Mr. Eidbo would agree with me, that the use of this large ma- 
chinery is sometimes not entirely the choice of the farmer. It is 
partly an emergency situation because he is getting old and can’t do 
the work himself without the large machinery, and his help is gone. 
He takes it not always as what he considers progress but as a neces- 
sity if he is going to stay in the home where he established himself. 

Mr. Rosenrreip, Once having mechanized the farm, is it likely the 
farmer would go back from that procedure ? 

Mr. Granam. No, sir. I don’t think it means they will go back 
from mechanization. I think there are certain values in mechaniza- 
tion just as there are values in the mechanization of machinery we 
use to build roads, but we still have more roads to be built and they 
are not being built. There is work for people to do. There are so- 
clally needed services to be carried on, and in agriculture it will not 
mean we turn back from mechanization necessarily, but even with 
the machinery we still need more intensive use of land and when you 
intensify you need more people. 
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The Caarmman. Do you mean that you would use machinery for 
wheat where you do need large areas to produce large crops, but in 
such things as potatoes and beets, where you can raise crops on rela- 
tively small areas of land, then it would be economically feasible to 
have smaller units ? 

Mr, Granam. And socially very advantageous to our democracy, 
because the person who owns the land he works on is a better member 
of a democracy than the man who loses all that sense of belonging. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Is there any reason to believe that with the kind 
of organization such as the National Farmers Union it would be pos- 
sible to have a system which would avoid the difficulties you have 
pointed out about the Mexican labor situation ? 

Mr. Granam. Of course, we have entered very strongly into that 
legislation because our observation has been that the main problems 
in regard to the importation of Mexican labor has not been where 
family-type farmers wanted them but when great corporate interests 
were bringing them in and sometimes even avoiding the law to get 
very cheap labor on these extensive operations. We would say “Yes” 
that if under the family-type farms additional Mexican labor was 
needed to be brought in. But you can’t have the kind of effort made 
now to subvert the law. They would want to bring them in on some- 
what of an equal basis. The family-type farmer might need one more 
family and he would have them more integrated with his own family 
rather than way down on a huge operation. 

The Cratrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Martin M. Cohen here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARTIN M. COHEN, REPRESENTING THE 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., AND MIN- 
NEAPOLIS HADASSAH 


Mrs. Conen. Iam Mrs. Martin M. Cohen, and I am here to represent 
the Minneapolis Council of Jewish Women and the Minneapolis 
Hadassah. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The Cratrrman. You may do so. 

Mrs. Conen. I am Mrs. Martin M. Cohen, representing the Minne- 
apolis Council of Jewish Women, and Minneapolis Hadassah, whose 
joint members number over 3,000 women. The views I present are the 
views endorsed by these organizations both nationally and locally. In 
the case of the Council of Jewish Women, we have during the past 48 
years done service to foreign-born work, meeting the varied needs of 
the newcomers, of all races and creeds, from their arrival on these 
shores to their eventual citizenship and*complete integration into 
American life. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. We are interested, 
not in opening up avenues for Jewish immigration, since world Jewry 
outside of United States looks to migration to Israel, but we are acting 
from a recognition, that our organizations, along with other American 
organizations, have a vital stake in the continuing business of strength- 
ening our democracy. 
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We believe that immigration laws, particularly Public Law 414, have 
not brought our laws into accord with our own needs and with world 
needs, which have developed since 1924. 

Although Council of Jewish Women and Hadassah have many ob- 


jections to Public Law 414, I will confine my remarks to two points, 


(a) distinctions between native-born and naturalized citizens and (0d) 
right of review and appeal. 

Native-born and naturalized citizens: The Council of Jewish 
Women and Hadassah believe that the selection of immigrants should 
be on the basis of need, merit, love of democracy, and not on racial, 
religious, or birthplace criteria. Once a person becomes a citizen, he 
should be able to remain a citizen, unless his immigration was based 
on fraud or illegal entry. The concept of deportation as a penalty 
is inhuman and medieval; it most frequently punishes persons entirely 
innocent, such as members of the family of the deportee. Anyone who 
does wrong should be punished for his wrongdoing, and held strictly 
accountable for mistakes and crimes. There should be no distinction 
between native-born and naturalized. Otherwise we are setting up a 
second-class citizenry, living under fear, afraid to take an active part 
in American life. We believe in a single system for punishment of 
wrongdoers, equal standing under the law for all citizens. We also 
believe that such distinctions are contrary to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution and contrary to the principles laid down by Chief Justice 
Marshall that the grant of American citizenship is not “a partial grant 
upon a condition subsequent.” Public Law 414 abrogates this princi- 
ple. 

We believe that section 340 (c) providing for revocation of citizen- 
ship for joining certain types of organizations will frighten new citi- 
zens from engaging in civic or political activity for fear that they may 
somehow stumble into some error which will rob them of their prized 
citizenship. Membership for instance in a PTA which concerns itself 
with curriculum, textbooks, principles of education, and so forth, can 
conceivably sometime be declared to be “subversive” or any other type 
of civic activity. This membership could then be the basis for revoca- 
tion of citizenship. This is the very kind of “silence of fear” which we 
criticize the totalitarian nations for. We believe that there is sufficient 
protection in the present laws against fraudulently denying totali- 
tarian beliefs or affiliations at the time of naturalization, or of obtain- 
ing citizenship by fraud and material misrepresentation. We recom- 
mend that this provision be eliminated. 

Right of review and appeal: Public Law 414 denies immigrants the 
right of appeal either to a Board of Immigration Appeals or a Visa 
Review Board. Opportunity to obtain a visa is denied any alien who 
may appear to the examining officer to be excludable. Under present 
law consular officials have the right to deny visas. We urge that a 
Visa Review Board be established to review and reverse consular de- 
cisions, if necessary, when appealed to. Such Board should provide 
an opportunity for an American citizen or organization interested in 
bringmg an alien to this country to appeal on his behalf to an admin- 
istrative body in the United States. We further recommend that 
existing procedure be retained, whereby ones may be made to the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization from a decision of 


a lower official to exclude an alien, and from the latter’s decision, if 
adverse, to the Board of Immigration Appeals. Our American courts 
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are so set up that there is always the right of appeal. Public Law 414 
abrogates this widespread principle a uts the future of individuals 
and entire families depen ent on the ‘asliiaiae of a single individual. 

The Council of Jewish Women and Hadassah therefore recommend 
the establishment of a Board of Immigration Appeals and of a Visa 
Review Board as being an essential part of our immigration laws. We 
also believe that when set up, appeals should be heard as speedily as 
possible, with a minimum of red tape and delay involved. 

In conclusion, on behalf of Minneapolis Council of Jewish Women 
and Minneapolis Hadassah, I want to express our appreciation to the 
President of the United States for so promptly setting up.an inquiry 
into the McCarran-Walters Act, and for the caliber and ability of the 
members of the Commission. We believe that this law made some 
slight advances in authorizing for the first time immigration quotas 
to Far East countries and for lifting racial barriers blocking the 
naturalization of a small number of Japanese Americans. However, 
Public Law 414 also adopted measures to confirm the racist character 
of the national origins quota system, and, in addition, introduced a 
series of new and even more restrictive immigration provisions. We 
regard this law as a major setback to decency and fair play, in our 
immigration laws. Our laws play a vital role in checking the cancer 
of communism. We need to bring them up to date to conform with 
the needs and urgencies of life today. United States is in the position 
of world leadership. We urge 1952 laws to fit the world of 1952. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Arthur L. Cadieux. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. CADIEUX, REPRESENTING THE 
MINNEAPOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Caprevux. I am Arthur L. Cadieux, and I represent the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. Iam also director of the International 
Trade Department of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce subscribes to the policies 
adopted by the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce under date of July 
1952, as they pertain to international travel regulations and immigra- 
tion laws. 

The chamber is gratified to note the progress made during the past 
year by many countries under which visas and other restrictions to 
travelers have been eliminated or simplified. It urges that Congress 
and the appropriate agencies of the Government in order to provide 
the greatest freedom of travel consistent with our national interests 
give further consideration to the liberalization of: (1) laws and travel 
regulations of our country controlling the entry of foreign persons 
on visits or in transit; (2) laws and travel regulations of foreign coun- 
tries controlling the entry of United States citizens into those countries 
on visits or in transit. In other words, further to liberalize existing 
laws and regulations, our Government should endeavor to arrange 
agreements with friendly nations, so that where visas are required 
they will be issued promptly without the necessity of producing an 
excessive number of photographs, police or other certificates, or 
personally calling on the consul, 

The chamber also supports measures designed to modify to the 
extent consistent with national security, and the purposes of our immi- 
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gration laws, the existing immigration laws and regulations imposing 
unfair burdens upon carriers for bringing aliens to the United States 
That’s the extent of our statement, gentlemen. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Alexander Granovsky, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER GRANOVSKY, PROFESSOR OF ETH- 
NOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, REPRESENTING THE 
UNITED UKRAINIAN AMERICAN RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE 
OF MINNESOTA 


Professor Granovsky. I am Alexander Granovsky, 2101 Scudder 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. I am a professor in ethnology at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and I have been helping with the resettlement of 
the Ukrainian, Latvian, and other displaced persons in Minnesota. 
1 am also foreign students’ adviser at the university. 

I am appearing here both as an individual and as a representative of 
the Ukrainian American Resettlement Committee of Minnesota, which 
is a registered organization with the former Displaced Persons 
Commission. 

Unfortunately I have no written statement, but I am going to pre- 
pare such and send it to the Commission. Today, however, I wish to 
take up a few points that I think are of interest. Some of them already 
have been discussed ; some of them have not been touched at all. The 
first one I would like to discuss briefly is the quota system. I believe 
that the present quota system as it is set up in the McCarran Act is 
based on antiquated data, and not under present-day statistics and 
scientific basis. It was based on 1920, the national quota. At the 
present time, we know that since 1920 and in 1952 the influx of immi- 
gration in recent years certainly changed the picture considerably. 

For instance, the national quota under the present act does not take 
into consideration at all stateless peoples; for instance, Ukrainians, 
which I represent. Not a single individual can come to the United 
States under the present law as Ukrainians. He has to come as a 
Russian, Pole, Czech, Rumanian, Hungarian, or anything else, but not 
as Ukrainian. Yet, there are 40 millions of Ukrainians in Europe in 
their ethnic territory. 

The CHatrman. How many of them are in this country, in the 
United States; do you know ? 

Professor GraNovsky. We count about one million and a quarter 
in the United States at the present time; that’s the conservative 
estimate. 

The Cuarrman. And they have come here over what period of time? 

Professor Granovsky. Well, of course it is difficult to say, a good 
many of them are already the third and beginning the fourth gen- 
eration at the present time, because the Ukrainian immigration started 
in about the 1870’s by a trickle and a very heavy immigration the 
first part of this century up to the First World War. 

The Cuarmman. Were they not listed according to the country that 
embraced the Ukraine at the time? 

Professor Granovsky. That’s right. That’s the point that I am pre- 
senting for your kind consideration, that really, according to present 
‘aw, not a single individual as a Ukrainian can come to the United 
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States, which is, I think, undemocratic, un-Christian and unfair, and 
that should be changed ‘because the present act certainly is not fair 
so far as the quota is “concerned. Then, if the quota is to be abolished, 
if this national quota is abolished, as some of the groups suggest, then 
I think to be practical still we have to devise some sort of method 
whereby in a practical way quantitatively it should be distributed all 
over the world’s population that are clamoring to come to the shores 
of the United States. I think that perhaps it "would be even a more 
difficult problem than the national quota problem. I am speaking from 
common sense practicability. 

I would like even to suggest that even those who do present their 
point of view against the national quota themselves perpetuate na- 
tional entry in the United States, which is : also very important to take 
into consideration. I take the point of view of pride in my nation- 
ality rather than shed it. That’s the point of view I take, and if we 
abolish national quota I believe there might be more room, for corrup- 
tion and world organization to stampede a given group into the con- 
sulates throughout the world in order to gain the first part of the year 
admission, and those who are less informed or less organized will not 
have a chance to come tothe United States. I foresee such a possibility. 

. I think that some practical way could be devised to provide a fair 
representation the world over, to various people, to admit them on a 
quantitative basis. 

My next point is that of naturalization. Since the President’s Com- 
mission is charged not only to consider the immigration law, but also 
naturalization as well as deportation, and other features connected 
with it, I would like to call your attention to the fact that at the pres- 
ent time we are seriously troubled by displaced persons, people who 

came to this country and adjusted themselves very nicely and upon 
application for citizenship, say either a declaration of intention to 
become a citizen or for final citizenship papers, a fictitious nationality 
is being attached to their paper. I am speaking again of Ukrainians, 
stateless people, who fought against communism for a good many 
vears, and against Russian imperialism, and came to this country, and 
here they have to carry in their paper that they are Russian and not 
Ukrainian, because citizenship is considered as synonymous with na- 
tionality, and I wish to again emphasize that I know some people who 
were born under the Czar’s regime and are classed as aristocratic citi- 
zens, then as communistic Russian citizens, then for years under the 
Ukrainian Government they were shown as Ukrainian. Then under 
the Versailles Treaty given to Poland and they became Poland citizens, 
and then they esc aped from Poland and they became stateless and be- 
came known as nonstate citizens, and so on and so forth until they 
became a displaced person, and then came to the United States under 
the Displaced Persons Commission to become an American citizen; 
and yet he had about a dozen or so variety of citizenships listed in 
his papers, and I think that he is only Ukr: aine by blood, and that is 
extremely important to consider, and it is only the case with the state- 
less disenfranchised and persecuted people—it is not the case with 
those that are more fortunate and have their own states. 

The Cuatrman. We have been told about that, Professor; there 
have been other representatives in other cities who have posed the 
same problem to us. So we are familiar with it. 
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Professor Granovsky. I am glad that the other people also pre- 
sented this problem, because this is an exceedingly difficult problem to 
those people who have their papers with fiictitious nationalities. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, sir. Are you going to file a 
statement with us? 

Professor Granovsky. I am going to file a statement. 

The Cuarman. Kindly send it te our office in Washington. 

Professor Granovsky. I will do that. 

The Cuatrman. Is Rev. Daisuke Kitagawa here ? 


STATEMENT OF REV. DAISUKE KITAGAWA, ADVISER TO THE LOCAL 
CHAPTER OF THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE 


Reverend Krracawa. I am Rev. Daisuke Kitagawa, and I am here 
not as a representative but as one of the advisers of the local chapter of 
the Japanese-American Citizens League, and I have no statement to 
make excepting to say our local chapter has received a communication 
from the national headquarters, that the Japanese-American Citizens 
League has filed or is going to file a statement from the national office. 

Therefore, our local chapter is not to testify here, even though we 
had asked for a space of time this afternoon, sir. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. They are going to file a statement ? 

Reverend Krragawa. That’s right, from the national office, with 
which our local chapter concurs. 

Mr. Rosenrieyp, Mr. M. Masoka has already been invited to testify 
at the national hearing in Washington. 

Reverend Krracawa. Yes, I think that’s the reason they advised us 
not to make a separate statement here. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. Could you tell us, Reverend, something about the 
number of persons—of Japanese extraction in this area—how they 
have settled ? 

Reverend Kiracawa. Just about 1,000 in round number, and most 
of them are living in the Twin Cities, and their immediate suburbs. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Are these the people that. most recently came from 
the west coast ? 

Reverend Krracawa. That’s right. Before the war there were only 
a handful of Japanese people in this area. Therefore, the majority of 
them are here as a result of mass evacuation from the west coast. 

Mr, Rosenrretp. Have they been able to find employment and hous- 
ing without much difficulty ¢ 

Reverend Kiracawa. I am very happy to report that we have had 
a most satisfactory adjustment here in this area, due to the wonderful 
cooperation of various agencies and groups who have helped us out. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much. 

[s Mr. Forrest G. Moore here ? 


STATEMENT OF FORREST G. MOORE, FOREIGN STUDENT 
SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Professor Moore. I am Prof. Forrest G. Moore, 302 Eddy Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. I am foreign student adviser 
at the university. 

I have a statement I would like to read. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 
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Professor Moorr. The interest expressed by my point of view ma) 
be a somewhat narrow one inasmuch as it affects only some 60,000 to 
75,000 persons each year. Yet, in a certain sense, it affects a much 
wider audience in every country of the world. I refer to those section- 
of immigration law that control the movements and affect the atti- 
tudes directly and indirectly of individuals who come to the Unite 
States for periods of temporary study, training, or observation. 

The immigration law of the United States with its far-reaching 
effect is no less a foreign policy document than any of the many acts 
of Congress that are so labeled. It seems almost too obvious to need 
to be stated here, that whatever basic policy we adopt must meet the 
tests of the broadest possible humanitarian interest, and the criticisms 
leveled by those who are in disagreement with us rather than the ap- 
plause of our friends. Our immigration policy should be rooted in a 
philosophy that is as basic and as selfless as the universal bill of 
human rights. 

Having said this, I would like to call the Commission’s attention to 

what may be some inconsistencies of the present immigration law par- 
ticularly.in view of its foreign policy implications, and laws that have 
to do with the exchange of students. 
. First. The present law appears to be based, at least partially, 
on the principle of reciprocity. That is, we give somewhat similar 
treatment to the nationals of other countries as their country accords 
to us in immigration matters. I would like to submit to you that we 
need to go further than this and establish a policy that leads rather 
than follows the policy patterns of other nations. 

Our system of quotas based on the year 1920 says to every national 
of a foreign country whose quota is based on it that we feel that the 
present or past composition of our population is the best possible com- 
position, and we want to maintain it regardless of the effect it may have 
on your attitudes. Why not a system of quotas based on equal treat- 
ment for the nationals of all countries of the world? Equal numbers 
in ratio to the population? Why must we persist in the discrimina- 
tory system that is now being perpetuated by our immigration laws! 
Do you feel, or does anyone feel, that we need to persist in a system 
that is based on quotas of a certain year? 

Second. And this relates specifically to the students, trainees, and 
professors who visit us from abroad. Is there not some way that we 
can amend our laws so that they take into account the special nature 
of this strategic group and the effect that their encounters with the 
restrictions of the law may have upon them? We have been fortunate 
in this area to have had representatives of the Immigration Service 
who believe strongly in the desirability of the exchanges of personne! 
and who leave our students with an almost uniformly pleasant im- 
pression of their experience with this branch of our government. But 
the stories we hear icin our students who move to other areas of juris- 
diction, or of their impressions at the ports-of-entry on the occasion 
of their first entrance to the United States, or on their return from 
visits to Canada or to Mexico are quite another matter. These en- 
counters with law-enforcement officers remind them of the controls 
exercised in dictatorships and Communist-dominated countries, and 
are not what they expected in a democracy. Some of the changes 
suggested are: 
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(1) A change that allows the wife of a student, professor, or trainee 
to accompany him to the United States and exercise whatever skills 
she may have in employment, whose benefits are used to assist the 
student, professor, or trainee to further his education. — , , 

(2) A change in basic policy that allows the immigration official 
to regard the student, professor, or trainee not as a prospective im- 
migrant but as a foreign national with special privileges because of 
the mission that he is performing. While this has been partially ac- 
complished by the axchange-visitor prog ‘am of the Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, our basic policy of immigration is really one 
of regarding the alien as an immigrant unless he 1s able to prove other- 
wise, rather than that more consistent with your ideals, “regarding 
him as a nonimmigrant unless we are able to prove otherwise.” I am 
aware that many persons who come here temporarily use the loop- 
holes in the law to stay here permanently, but I would also maintain 
that one of the major reasons that this is so, is our policy of quotas 
that closes the door to so many through an arbitrary method of es- 
tablishing who shall be allowed to immigrate. Why shouldia’t we 
face realistically this problem and admit that a number of persons 
who come to the United States temporarily might conceivably decide 
after they enter the United States that they wish to remain perma- 
nently? Why don’t we establish within each country’s quota a per- 
centage of quota that could legally be used by this group! Certainly 
| would be in favor of the strictest sort of qualifications for this privi- 
lege, but think of the time that would be saved that is now devoted 
to the introduction by Senators and Representatives of private bills in 
Congress. And who is to say whether a foreign electrical engineer 
will make his greatest contribution to the world as a national of his 
own country or.as a naturalized citizen of the United States? 

(3) Provision within the immigration law itself that recognizes 
the importance of the exchange-of-persons movement and brings its 
importance to the attention of all those who have a function to dis- 
charge in the administration of immigration policy. Some may say 
this is special peraeees but it is not. It is recogniton that the contri- 
butions made by this segment of the great mass of persons admitted 
temporarily to the United States may be enhanced both here and whe 1 
they return home, by conditions of learing that are restricted as little 
as possible by regulation, and hampered not at all by feelings of 
inequality. 

Third. And last, that some recognition be given in amending legis- 
lation to the necessity for coordinating the basic points of view of 
those in the Department of State and the Department of Justice who 
are charged with administering whatever immigration law may 
be in effect. And this is not so much at the higher levels as it is at 
the level of contact with the foreign national. Granted that a system 
of cheeks may be needed, certainly it is not intended that each service 
should serve as a scapegoat for the other. The port-of-entry official 
needs to have some concept of the job of the American consul and 
vice versa. Both of them ought to have some opportunity to see them- 
selves as the foreign national sees them. 

[ suppose that these points are really minor ones when they ar 
ranged alongside the many other considerations which go into the 
making of an equitable immigration policy, yet I must say that I feel 
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that many of them are at the heart of some of our present difficulties, 

Until we recognize that the language and conditions of immigra- 
tion law are no less foreign policy than are the Fulbright Act or 
the Educational Exchange Visitors’ Act and the point-4 legisla- 
tion, I do not believe we will write an immigration bill that is con- 
sistent with the declared principles of democratic government in the 
United States. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Rev. Andrew Kist here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. ANDREW KIST, PASTOR OF ST. GEORGE'S 
GREEK ORTHODOX UKRAINIAN CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Reverend Kist. I am Rev. Andrew Kist, pastor of St. George’s 
Greek Orthodox Ukrainian Church, Minnempolté, Minn. 

I have a prepared statment I wish to read. 

‘The CuatrMan. You may do so. 

Reverend Kisr. As the pastor of the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
Minneapolis, I have been for many years in daily contact with the 
newcomers to the United States—the displaced persons. Most of these 
people are from the Ukrainian nation. I was helping these people to 
adjust to America—helping them to find living quarters Sat ike I 


was in contact with businessmen, and many factories. The new- 
comers, many of them professional people with many years of practice 
and experience behind them, many of them with degrees from the 
foreign universities, when they arrive in this country take any kind 
of work—doing janitor work in the large office buildings, washing 


dishes, digging ditches, factories, farmers, laborers jobs—until they 
can readjust themselves. In the meantime they dress their children 
better than they have ever been dressed, they are given milk and eggs 
and good wholesome food to eat—many of them sending their boys to 
the United States Armed Forces. They are happy to see their chil 
dren in good schools, well dressed, and seeing them develop into good 
American citizens. They can attend the church of their choice and in 
their own language—this gives goodness of heart. They send some 
help to Europe—money and clothes to help those left behind. 

The managers of factories are very satisfied with the people that 
have come. People from the city plan to buy farms—they look for 
other places to live. They do not live in one community but spread 
out living among the Americans. The newcomer in America perhaps 
came from behind the iron curtain and they do not forget terrible 
hard life in Europe under the Communist rule or the Nazi govern- 
ment. God made America the fortress of liberty and protector of 
human rights. Now America must do what is human and right for 
ourself. Basing the quota on the 1920 census should be changed so 
that the deserving people—people that cannot come in under the 
present law—will be able to come to America and make their home 
here. Law of 1924 is too old; for example, Ukrainian people, Rus- 
sians, Poles, Rumanian, Yugoslavs. 

People that are coming to America naturally must be checked very 
carefully and with the help of sponsors. I know that America has a 
good system to control that. Only we humbly ask that they permit 
honorable and able-to-work people that can adjust to American life 
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to come here. God help America as she has assumed great responsi- 
bility in leadership of the world. May God help us all. Thank you. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Miss Leni Cahn? 


STATEMENT OF LENI CAHN, CASE-WORK SUPERVISOR, INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Miss Cann. I am Leni Cahn, case-work supervisor, International 
Institute, 183 West Kellogg Boulevard, St. Paul, Minn. I represent 
that organization. 

If I may, I should like to read a statement. 

The CHarrman. You may do so. 

Miss Cann. It is my impression, after listening to the views ex- 
sressed here today, and after examining the reactions to the McCarran- 
Walter bill expressed by groups and organizations all over the country, 
that there seems to exist almost unanimous agreement as to the need 
for certain modifications. Those who are concerned about the humani- 
tarian aspect of the law seem to have reached the conclusion that the 
new law is biased and discriminatory and, that with the perpetuation 
of the unequitable and rigid features of the quota system, the new law 
does not take into consideration the actual needs and situations which 
force certain countries to seek new havens where their surplus popula- 
tion can be absorbed. 

Since I have only a few minutes to express the views of the Inter- 
national Institute, I would like to refer here to two points only, 
about which we are concerned. 

In the new law the so-called first papers or application for certificate 
of arrival have been abolished. Future applicants for citizenship, in 
general, cannot start applying for naturalization before they have 
spent 5 years in the United States. In the meantime they carry only 
their certificates of arrival which is no proof of their intention to 
become citizens of this country. It has been our experience that this 
has a psychologically and practically bad effect on newcomers. It 
not only makes it hard for them to convince employers, landlords, 
unions, and so forth, of their intention to become citizens but, at the 
same time, the elimination of the first papers adds to their foreignness 
and insecurity during these first critical years during which they 
should be given every possible help on their way to their assimilation 
and acculturation. Therefore, it is our opinion that in case the first 
paper has been definitely abolished, the alien registration card should 
state the intent of the newcomer to become a citizen after the legally 
required 5 years which, of course, would have to be examined and 
decided upon a case-by-case basis. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Might I interrupt at this point? Wouldn’t that 
delay the receipt of the alien registration card ? 

Miss Cann. I don’t think it should. I think it could be probably 
examined at the time when they enter the country, when they are 
fingerprinted and maybe it could also be mentioned on the back side 
of the alien registration card that the first paper has been abolished 
and that they cannot file for citizenship until shortly before they have 
been here for 5 years. 
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Mr. Rosenrie.p. I ask that question because there have been com- 
plaints to the Commission that the alien registration cards themselves 
have already been delayed. 

Miss Cann. Yes; that’s true, but I think that’s something which 
someone should be able to straighten out. It is an administrative 
measure here in the country that shouldn't be too difficult to adjust. 

The second point concerns the question as to how far the wider 
population has been kept informed about the new immigration law and 
how far public opinion has been mobilized. How much does the gen- 
eral population know about existing pressing needs, as well as about 
the dangers involved in the present immigration issue? The experts in 
the field and those humanitarian circles who are directly concerned 
with the application of the new law need not be convinced. They, 
by now, have formed their opinions and taken a stand in the matter. 
It, therefore, seems to us that the moment has come where the issues 
involved should be carefully explained to wider circles. Besides feed- 
ing the newspapers, radio, and other public channels, the Land 
Mannschaften nationality groups, foreign magazines, and other pub- 
lications should become active participants in a compaign for further 
legislative accommodations and improvements. An enlightened pub- 
lic would doubtlessly strengthen the position of the President’s Com. 
mission and, at the same time, would give also the foreign-born in our 
midst an opportunity to voice their opinions and to take part in an 
effort directed toward the improvement of the fate of countless 
members of their countrymen abroad. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you. 

Miss Cann. There is one question I should like to bring up dis- 
cussed by the representative of the Council of Jewish Women in her 
statement earlier, pret aining to appeal. 

It concerns the question of appeal in cases where a visa has been 
refused, what kind of an appeal procedure could be set up. This might 
be a very naive question, but I worked abroad after the war, and have 
had dealings with the American consulates in Germany, and I have 
been wondering whether instead of having the case handled com 
pletely by a consul, whether the appeal could not first go to the consu! 
general and from the consul general to the Embassy where, i im many 
instances, social attachés or at least somebody in the Embassy could 
deal with the matter, because in all countries, as far as I know, you 
have consulate gener als in each place. 

The CHarrMAN. Suppose a person desires to appeal in a place 
where there is no Embassy ? 

Miss Cann. Well, it just occurred to me as one of the things that 
might be considered. 

Commissioner Finucane. Mrs. Cahn, I just have one question with 
reference to your first point about the declaration of intention. Now, 
under Public Law 414 it is permissive for an alien to declare his 
intention to become a citizen, although not required. 

Miss Cann. Yes, but our experience has been many people have 
filed for first papers through our channels, and they have all been 
returned with a letter saying under the new law it is no longer 

required. So, they all have been returned absolutely without excep- 
tion. The letter was sent by the Immibration and Naturalization 
Service stating very positively that their first paper—— 
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Commissioner Finucane. It wasn't taken up further by the 
Immigration Service ? 

Miss Caun. Well, I don’t know which grounds we could have taken 
it up on. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Alma Foley here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALMA FOLEY, REPRESENTING THE MINNE- 
SOTA COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION OF FOREIGN-BORN 


Mrs. Fotey. I am Mrs. Alma Foley, 2290 County Road, Minne- 
apolis, and I represent the Minnesota Committee for Protection of 
Foreign-Born. 

I have a prepared statement I would lke to read. 

The CuHarmMan. You may do so. 

Mrs. Forry. The case of Peter Warhol will illustrate the need for 
revising the immigration and naturalization laws of this country. 
Peter Warhol has been ordered deported; he has appealed the order, 
and is awaiting a decision of the Board of Immigration Appeals. 

Peter Warhol came to this country from a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire that is now Czechoslovakia at the age of 2 years. 
He is a product of the Minneapolis schools and the conditions under 
which he grew up in Minneapolis, Minn. He knows no other coun- 
try; speaks no other language. 

‘He volunteered in the service of his country in World War II, 
although he could have had a deferment. He served for 20 months 
in the Combat and Utility Engineers, and has an honorable discharge 


from the United States Army. 
He is at present employed in “aa and tie yard, and is a delegate 


from his union to the Hennepin County Committee of the CIO. 

He is married to a native American citizen, has four native-born 
children whose lives will be torn asunder if the Immigration Service 
goes through with its plan to deport him. This workingman, father, 
veteran of World War II, has been ordered deported because he was 
a member of the Communist Party from 1935 to 1938. This informa- 
tion the Government knew from the alien registration of 1940. The 
Government knew it when they accepted him into the Army in 1944. 

The case of Peter Warhol is similar to a whole series of cases in 
which men and women are being deported solely for membership or 
past membership in the Communist ‘Party or some other organization 
on the Attorney General's proscribed list. There are approximately 
250 such cases throughout the country. In no instance has any per- 
son in this category, which we call political deportation, been charged 
with ever having done anything which would warrant the cruel and 
severe punishment of being torn from family, home, friends, and 
relatives by deportation. In many cases where charges arise out of 
membership in proscribed organizations there has been a lapse of 10 
to 20 years between membership and the initiation proceedings. 

Let me quote from an editorial appearing in the Minneapolis Star 
of August 12 regarding the case of Carl Latva of Wendell, N. H., 
another person in this category of political deportees. [Reading:] 


The story of that payment was voluntered by Latva in connection with a citizen- 
ship application. The result of that freely given information was a Federal 


25356—52 58 
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deportation order. This seems hardly possible, but it is so. Here in the United 
States, where our traditions have always run so strongly against the arbitrary 
denial of the individual’s rights and freedom, a man was actually order deported 
because of a folly innocently committed 18 years ago. 

Another case of political deportation here in Minneapolis is Charles 
Rowoldt. He is 69 years old, has lived in the United States since 1913, 
has been a resident of Minneapolis for approximately 30 years. 
Ordered deported in April, he applied for papers to go to his native 
land, Germany, on forms supplied by the frtentgration Service; but 
is kept in a state of nervous anxiety by communications from the 
Immigration Service implying that he has not done enough to ef- 
fectuate his deportation and may face a term of 10 years’ imprison- 
ment. He has good reason to feel insecure, since last March, at a 
time when he was complying with all requirements of the Service, 
reporting twice a month to an officer of the Service, he was taken by 
this officer to the Ramsey County jail and bail was required in the 
amount of $4,000 to effect his release. This happened at 11 o’clock at 
night. No warrant was issued for his rearrest; he had no oppor- 
tunity to inform his attorney. No reason was given by the Service for 
this arbitrary action. 

Harry Roast is 73 years old; he has lived in St. Paul and Minneap- 
olis for 39 years. He is employed as a janitor in a St. Paul cap fac- 
tory. At the age of 73, work, the pleasures of a quiet life at home 
and an oceasional movie with his wife, is the pattern of his life that 
was interrupted in January of this year with an order for his arrest 
for deportation based on a statement made on his alien-registration 
card of 1940. Anxiety about what will happen to him and the threat- 
ened breaking up of her home has had his wife under almost constant 
medical care since the onset of the proceedings. 

I call to your attention this intensification of persecution of our 
foreign-born because of political beliefs and urge that in giving con- 
sideration to a change in our immigration policy this be given serious 
consideration. 

Our present immigration policy is a punitive policy. It is not a 
policy designed to make immigration and naturalization easier, but 
rather a policy which is wielded to breed fear and intimidation in 
those communities where there are foreign-born, children and rela- 
tives of foreign-born. 

Let us just follow the course of a noncitizen who today has had 
deportation proceedings instituted against him, and let us use the 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter law as a vehicle. 

Under provisions of this law, any Government agent, so designated 
by the Attorney General, has arresting power. He does not have t: 
prove the person he arrests is a none itizen, nor does he have to produce 
a warrant before making the arrest: 

Secondly, after the « arrest has been made, bail may or may not be 
granted at the discretion of the Attorney General. Hearings are 
held, but what of due process in these hearings? The arresting offi- 
cer is an employee of the Justice Department, designated by the At- 
torney General. The examining officer is an employ ee of the Justice 
Department, designated by the Attorney General. “The hearing offi- 
cer is an employee of the Justice Department, designated by the 
Attorney General. 
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The Justice Department initiates proceedings and sits, through its 
employees, as judge and jury. The person is guilty in the eyes of the 
Justice Department, or he would not have been arrested in the first 

lace. How can these hearings be considered unbiased or fair if the 

epartment of Justice and its employees arrest at the outset and pass 
final judgment? Wesubmit that there should be an application of the 
Administrative Procedure Act to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, thereby affording the accused at least, a minimum opportu- 
nity to fair and impartial hearings. 

Not only is the Department of Justice accuser, prosecutor, judge, and 
jury, but the witnesses are likewise the paid hirelings of the Justice 
Department. In some instances these professional informers travel 
from area to area giving testimony against scores of persons faced with 
deportation. In other instances the Department of Justice uses a 
person against whom deportation proceedings have been initiated to 
testify against another and promises the new informer that proceed- 
ings against him or her will be dropped because of his or her coopera- 
tion. 

There is a further phase of our current immigration policy which 
has been carried over into the future with the McCarran-Walter law. 
This is the question of the right to bail. Today, and in the future, 
unless something is done about it, noncitizens arrested in deportation 
proceedings may be refused bail at the outset. They remain jailed 
throughout their hearings, and then after an order of deportation has 
been issued against them they may be kept in jail, without bail, for 
6 months more. 

As you know, deportation cases can be, and often are, long and 
dragged out. There is no time limit as to when the Justice Depart- 
ment must hold hearings in deportation cases. Therefore, the non- 
citizen sits in jail until the Justice Department gets ready to hold 
hearings. But, assume that hearings are held quickly and an order 
for deportation is handed down, the noncitizen still can be held for an 
additional 6 months. 

Denial of bail at the outset is punishing a person before he has 
been judged guilty. It is contrary to any semblance of justice, and 
the Minnesota Committee for Protection of Foreign-Born submits to 
you that the right to bail should not be taken away from any American, 
to be citizen or noncitizen. 

We urge that there be no power to deny bail in deportation cases, 
and that in all deportation cases bail in reasonable amounts be granted. 

We further request that the 6 months’ imprisonment after an order 
of deportation has been handed down be done away with. This policy 
of denying bail has resulted in Martin Young sitting imprisoned on 
Ellis Island for 11 months while final disposition of his case is being 
made. 

_Mr. Justice Black dissenting in the March 10 Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Carlson case declared, “I can only say that I regret, deeply 
regret, that the Court now adds the right to bail to the list of other 
Bill of Rights guaranties that have recently been weakened to expand 
governmental powers at the expense of individual freedom.” 

I would like to touch further on the question of bail as provided for 
under provisions of the McCarran-Walter law. Even if bail has 
been granted, the Attorney General is given the right under law, to pick 
up and rearrest noncitizens and increase the amount of bail set. 
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The McCarran-Walter law has been paraded as a modernization of 
our immigration and naturalization policy. The power to rearrest 
and reset bail was not previously a part of our policy and we submit 
to you that rather than modernization, this repressive measure is 
retrogression. We urge that that provision be done away with. 

The Minnesota committee is unalterably opposed to the racist, re- 
strictive quota provisions of the law. These provisions are absolutely 
no better than previous immigration quotas. 

They further are viciously discriminatory against the Negro people 
by the arbitrary limitation to 100 the number of West Indians per- 
mitted entry from any given colony in 1 year. While slightly raising 
immigration restrictions for other groups, the MeCarran-Walter law 
singles out the West Indian people for special discriminatory quotas. 

Our immigration policy has not only resulted in a pattern of dis- 
crimination against West Indians, but the Mexican people have become 
the target and free game for deportation. Prakcale of thousands 
of Mexicans are picked up each year and hurled deep into the interior 
of Mexico, and it is not infrequent that citizens are deported with non- 
citizens, all deported in such fashion as to make the Constitution and 
our heritage of human rights and decency meaningless phrases. 

Per haps one of the most undemocratic aspects of the MeCarran- 
Walter law is its provision in relation to naturalized citizens. <A high 
percentage of Minnesotans are naturalized citizens. Their citizen 
ship is very precious tothem. Even before passage of this law, because 
of the broad powers granted the courts in denaturalization proceed 
ings, the courts have grown to consider naturalized citizens as a special! 
category, not quite as good as native-born citizens. According to the 
McCarran-Walter law a naturalized citizen can lose his or her citizen- 
ship because of refusal to testify before a congressional committee. 
Citizenship can be revoked if a naturalized citizen joins an organiza- 
tion which was a proscribed organization at the time of securing 
citizenship. 

Concealment of a material fact is also grounds for revocation, but 
the meaning of concealment of a material fact is not spelled out. 
Furthermore, there is no statute of limitations. I know of the case of 
a trade-union organizer, James Lustig, against whom revocation pro 
ceedings were started 25 years after he became a citizen. The ques- 
tion naturally arises whether the denaturalization proceedings were 
not started in order to intimidate other foreign-born members of the 
union. 

The Minnesota committee specifically requests that in giving con 
sideration to changes in our immigration and naturalization policy, 
that a statute of limitations, involving a reasonable period of time. 
be binding in denaturalization cases. 

Once a person becomes a citizen his citizenship should not be easil) 
revoked, but should be an honorable one, one which permits the 
naturalized citizen to partake of democracy and have democracy ex- 
tended to him, free speech, choice of association, the right to believe 
as he sees fit without the constant threat of revocation of citizenship 
as penalty for any dissenting thought regarding the status quo. 

The Minnesota Committee for Protection of Foreign Born main 
tains that there can be no sugh restrictive, repressive and unreasonable 
policy toward the foreign-born without that policy reflecting in gov- 
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ernmental and administrative attitudes toward the whole American 
people, native-born as well as foreign-born. 

The Minnesota committee respectfully requests that your primary 
concern be the removal of racist, restrictive, and antidemocratic phases 
of this Nation’s immigration and naturalization policy as the first step 
toward maintaining a democratic policy for all. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

The next witness will be Mr. Francis J. Nahurski. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. NAHURSKI, REPRESENTING DISTRICT 
NO. 10, AMERICAN RELIEF FOR POLAND 


Mr. Nanursxt. I am Francis J. Nahurski, an attorney, and I am 
here to represent District No. 10, American Relief For Poland. 

My statement will be brief. I have in the last 2 months studied 
the present law as amended in the last session of Congress and have 
had considerable experience in connection with trying to aid certain 
people with immigration problems. I find that since the displaced 
persons law has terminated our old law has been very inadequate and 
the amendments passed in 1952 have not served to alleviate that 
condition. 

I think that I can state my points of objection under five general 
headings, and in order not to go too far afield I would like to make 
them in very brief form. 

First of all, I think there should be a removal of the discriminatory 
features of the law as it relates to the allocation of quotas, with the 
idea of accomplishing the general objectives of the law under a broad 
program. In other words, my position is that in passing an immigra- 
tion law we should have some general objective to which we are aspir- 
ing and that there should be no discrimination as to how that objec- 
tive is to be accomplished on the basis of discriminating against 
nationalities or regional groups; that it should be done, for example, 
on a percentage basis of populations of given countries, if possible, 
if the quota system is to be retained. 

The second is because of the fact that world conditions have been 
changing so rapidly and so drastically in the last few years, it has 
from experience been demonstrated that very often these quota num- 
bers cannot for various reasons be used up in the given time. So far 
as possible those quota numbers which are unusued in any given year 
should be recaptured and used in succeeding years so as to accomplish 
that general over-all objective of the program which I think should 
be the keystone of our immigration policy and law. 

Third: To remove the technicalities which result under the present 
situation in the very impractical application of the law in very many 
instances. There are too few discretionary powers and the procedures 
that are set up are too technical so that they give rise to too many 
instances where it is impossible to meet the letter of the law, and no 
one has the authority to exercise the discretion to alleviate the admin- 
istration of it. 

Then, I think there is one additional problem I should like to touch 
on and that is to plead for some relief for those who have come over 
in larger numbers most recently and who, because of various reasons, 
have been separated from other members of their families, whether 
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they be minors or people of full age, and that the relief be, if necessary, 
in some form of extraordinary legislation to allow those people, 
whether they have acquired citizenship in this country or not up to 
the present time, to effect a reunion with their families so far as it is 

ossible. There are a great many instances in which the families have 
een separated because some member of the family has been held back 
for some temporary reason. In the meantime the displaced persons 
law has expired and the family again has been broken up and is in 
very much the same situation as it was in the wartime occupation of 
the belligerents. 

In very brief capsule form those are the four points I think are the 
most important, at least from the standpoint of my experience. Those 
are points on which I would very much welcome some sort of relief 
from Congress. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Do I understand you are not in favor of a quota 
system, or was it that you are in favor of changing the quota numbers 
within the quota system ¢ 

Mr. Nanurskt. I am not prepared to say that I am against the quota 
system because I don’t know how else it could be limited. If the pro- 
gram envisions a limitation of immigration, then I assume some sort 
of system of quotas would have to be maintained. 

The Cuatrman. If there were a total ceiling number, how would 
you handle it? 

Mr. Nauvurski. Well, I imagine under that set-up some sort of quota 
system would have to be retained, but if that is true then I would favor 
the elimination of the very obvious discriminations that exist in the 
present law. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. How ? 

Mr. Naunurskt. Against the eastern countries. 

The Cuarmman. How would you do that? 

Mr. Nanurski. By creating or establishing some sort of formula 
which would be more in line perhaps with the numerical population 
of those areas. 

The CHamman. What is your opinion regarding the national 
origin system / 

Mr. Nanvrski. If it is possible within the program that we adopt 
as our program to eliminate it, I would favor the elimination of it 
or the broadening of it so it would work out on a more equitable basis. 
I think it is generally conceded that it has not worked on an equitable 
basis in the past. 

The CuarrMan. What do you mean by broadening it ? 

Mr. Nanursxt. What I am looking forward to, if possible, is to 
work out a scheme which would eliminate those discriminations. 
Now, it may be that during given periods of world history people 
who have a large quota allotment, if we are going to maintain a quota 
system, have been incapable of using them and nothing has happened 
under that. I say that if it is a principle of our program to admit 
150,000 or 200,000 immigrants a year and it is for the best interests 
of the United States, and that is what we are all interested in in the 
long run, then we should not hamstring ourselves with laws that con- 
tain such technicalities that, because of these changing conditions in 
the world, the program cannot be accomplished. That is what I am 
speaking of. 
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I don’t think that you can accomplish the things that I have in 
mind within the framework of the present law and I personally have 
the feeling, whether it is right or wrong, that the present law is not 
based on any very profound or sound principle of general program 
or policy over a long period of years; that in many of its aspects it 
is quite arbitrary and to the extent that it is, it prevents administra- 
tion flexibly to accomplish the over-all program. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Is Mr. Fred A. Ossana here? 


STATEMENT OF FRED A. OSSANA, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE FOR ITALIAN MIGRATION, HOPKINS, MINN. 


Mr. Ossana. I am Fred A. Ossana, president of the Twin Cities 
Rapid Transit Co. I am here to represent the American Committee 
for Italian Migration, Hopkins, Minn. 

I have been interested in the Italian immigrant ever since 1922 or 
1923 when I got out of the University of Minnesota. I am an attorney 
by profession and I practiced law in this State for 30 years. I was 
admitted to this State as well as to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I was president of the Italian-American Civic League from 
1934 to 1938 when I was made an honorary member of the board of 
trustees. ‘That league is a civic league interested in the advanced edu- 
cation of children of Italian immigrants and in promoting civic activ- 
ity and participation among Italian naturalized, as well as native-born, 
of immigrants in the United States. 

The CuarrmaNn. Is the league a national league ? 

Mr. Ossana. Yes, and at the present time that league has merged 
with the UNICO and is nationally represented in 14 or 15 States. 
That is the league which was prevalent in the East and was taken 
from the National Italian Civic League, which is a league that was 
working from Denver, Colo., to Chicago, Ill. We had chapters in 
eight States at that time, the time of the merger several years back. 

I think that I understand the Italian immigrant as well as anybody 
in this country. I have mixed with them, associated with them, and 
I have addressed them all the way from Boston to San Francisco, and 
I have done that on a number of occasions. I think I have been in 
every part of this country where there are found any Italian-Ameri- 
cans. I have been very much interested in spurring the parents to 
giving the children advanced education. In fact, when I organized 
the league in 1933 we had on that board Mr. Fiorello LaGuardia, the 
mayor of New York, Governor Horner, the Governor of Illinois, 
Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin, and Senator Johnson of Indiana, 
and so on, and they worked with us in promoting these problems. 

Since the formation of that league we have given out more than 1,500 
scholarships ranging all the way from $100 to $4,000 each. Every- 
thing that we have been able to do in promoting young Italian boys 
and girls to go to college and obtain advanced education as doctors 
and lawyers and engineers and teachers we have done. We have 
noticed and have been fortunate in witnessing a very fortunate prog- 
ress ever since it has been started. 

I can tell you that when I was at the university from 1914, with a 
short intermission to graduation, I was the only Italian-American 
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born student at the University of Minnesota out of 14,000 students. | 
made up my mind that, if possible, that was going to be corrected ; that 
these sons and daughters of these miners and these street workers an 
these building workers and railroad workers and farmers should have 
an opportunity of going to college and making a more wholesome ani 
helpful contribution to American civic life. 1 think we have been very 
successful in that respect. That is merely preliminary. 

I have had occasion to study the immigration policies and laws ani 
the reports of the Immigration Department, and as a result of the 
criticism that was advanced against the Italian immigrant, which 
began in the turn of the century and especially around 1920 or 1925, 
I made a study of the comparative merits of that immigrant with im- 
migrants from other countries and with our own native-born. For 
instance, I took the figures on the criminal tendencies and I was much 
surprised to find that the criminal tendency of the average Italian 
immigrant or those born in this country of immigrants was not only 
better than the average of the European immigrants who had come 
here from other sections of Europe, but it was much better than our 
own native-born Americans. In other words, contrary to the general 
impression that there was a high criminal index among the Italian- 
born immigrant or the children born of Italian immigrants the reverse 
was just exactly the truth. 

I also looked into the statistics on inebriety and contrary to the 
general impression, because of the common usage of wine as a beverage 
in Italy, I found that we had less people in feeble-minded institutions 
due to drunkenness of any nationality in the United States. I also 
found that convictions for drunkenness were in the lowest bracket of 
any other nationality in the United States. 

I was also impressed since I came of immigrants myself who came 
here around 1885, and I was 1 of 11 children. My father worked in 
the iron ore mines of Michigan in the nineties when the wage of under- 
ground bosses was $1 a day. I had the privilege of working in those 
mines when I was 18 or 19 years of age on a 12-hour shift for $0.75 a 
day. From that time on and after I got to the university I made a 
little study of Italian immigration and, as you know, the great influx 
of Italians came in 1890 and on up to 1914 and 1915. 

In my trips around the country I found that everywhere there was 
hard work to do, the Italians were doing it. They laid the rails, and 
they were laying the rails at that time across the continent under the 
blazing sun and living in little shacks and railroad cars. I went to 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania and I found that a great portion of 
the men underneath were Italian men and boys. I founda great many 
of them doing farming in various sections of the country. I found 
chem doing street work in Boston, New York, Chicago and in some of 
our Midwest and western cities. I found a great many of then en- 
gaged in building trades and whenever they were in that trade they 
were doing the hard work, not the bossing. 

I made up my mind then that the Italians had made a great con- 
tribution to the physical development of this country for which they 
had never received proper recognition. When we were short of that 
kind of help, for the dirty work, the Italian man did it. I was all 
over this country from New Orleans to New York to San Francisco 
and not one of them but hundreds of thousands and millions of them 
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were doing that kindof work. I think they made quite a contribution 
to the building of America in those years and subsequent to that 
time. 

Now when I think of how Italy needs help the most—and I knew we 
have spent hundreds of millions of dollars there in the last 7 or 8 
years—and then hear that our own immigration has been cut off, you 
realize that they have to absorb all the immigrants of Africa and 
Yugoslavia and other countries with no outlets at all. When I was 
over there on my last visit they were farming every single foot on the 
sides of the mountains. When that time of greatest distress came we 
shut off immigration. I also think it comes at a time when our coun- 
try needs that kind of economic help the most. I ran a farm for 10 
years. I had all kinds of employees. The kinds of employees I had 
were the ones looking at the want ads every night and left you the next 
day, and that was at a time when I was raising things for the armed 
services. We raised German shepherd dogs that my wife gave to the 
Army. We were engaged in ccoueens milk and beef and every other 
day or every other week an employee would get up and leave when we 
were trying to raise pedigreed products to do the best job for defense 
as well as the man on the front fine. 

The condition has not changed since that time. Just speaking lo- 
cally, I know that a number of my friends—we were running the Day- 
ton farm—on some of the best farms in Hennepin County say they 
can’t run them because they can’t get employees who are loyal and 
willing to put in a day’s work for a good day’s pay. The average 
farm hand before the was was getting $25 a month and now he is get- 
ting $135 and $150 a month and board and room, and you can’t keep 
them for that. As soon as they see an ad in the paper for $20 a day in 
a defense plant they are gone. Nobody can fill those spots better than 
the Austrians, the Italians, or the Yugoslavians, who will give you a 
day’s work for a day’s pay. 

I think it would be economically sound, not only in the needs that 
Italy has now—the surplus of employees, workers—but the dire need 
we have for that kind of help, to bring them in. I also think it would 
be sound economics, from the standpoint of assistance in dollars we are 
giving Italy, if we could absorb some surplus population of hers and 
then we wouldn’t have to give her so much. Which, gentlemen, you 
are going to find very important as this international situation 
develops. 

It has been hard for me to understand and hard for the leading 
Italian-Americans throughout the country to understand why the 
quota for Italy was reduced to the minimum figure it was reduced to. 
In fact, it makes immigration from that country nonexistent, and I 
can’t see the justice of the base that they have adopted for the number 
of immigrants that should be admitted from Italy. I think a large 
part of it was based on pure prejudice. Some of the gentlemen from 
the South and one or two gentlemen from elsewhere who had, I think, a 
vood deal to say in basing those quotas were absolutely unfair in their 
consideration of the contributions those people have made. 

The Italians have not only made their contribution from the stand- 
point of physical effort in the upbuilding of this country, but I think 
everywhere from New York to California you find their participation 
in civie life and social life in the communitv has been greatly en- 
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larged, and you can see that they are making a feal contribution of 
value both in business and in the civic and social life of the countr y. 

I know that I speak as one voice when I say to you that the 6 or 7 
million or more Italian-Americans in this country feel that a great 
injustice has been done by reason of the changes and the restrictions 
imposed in our immigration laws ever since the period after the First 
World War, and they very much hope that a more liberal and more 
generous interpretation will be made and that changes will result in 
the immigration law which will afford a generous immigration from 
Italy to this country in the very near future. 

I am sorry that I haven’t a more concrete and a more studied state- 
ment ready for you. I have been out of the city and didn’t know 
until I looked at this letter that IT had been invited to testify here 
today. I am very thankful to you for the opportunity of appearing 
before you. I will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Commissioner Frxucane. You spoke of the dire need of farm help. 
In what area were you referring to? 

Mr. Ossana. Especially to the Minnesota area with which I am 
quite well acquainted. I don’t know if it exists elsewhere, but I am 
sure it can’t be very much different elsewhere than it is here. I know 
that with these farms around here it is just nip and tuck when they 
can get employees to carry on, and the reason some of them sold out 
these wonderful establishments that have been growing and develop- 
ing for many years is because they couldn’t get the right kind of help 
to handle them. 

Commissioner Finucane. What type of help? 

Mr. Ossana. Dairy farms, as well as beef and grain farming. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Are these dirt farms or gentlemen farms? 

Mr. Ossana. Both dirt and gentlemen farms. I think they are the 
most efficiently run farms in the State. There is nothing better that 
I have seen among the dirt farmers or anything else, than the Griswold 
farm or the Dayton farm and several others. 

Mr. Rosenririp. Were they sold? 

Mr. Ossana. They were just auctioned off. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Who is running them now ? 

Mr. Ossana. They are not being run at all today. The Dayton 
farm is going to be parceled out for home building sites, and there 
was one of the finest herds in Americ: 

Mr. Rosenrietp. How many people did they employ altogether 
when they were able to get help they needed ? 

Mr. Ossana. Well, I imagine Bolder Bridge must have employed 
20 or 25 people. I employed as high as seven. The Griswold farm 
had at least 15 or 18 employees. I could get a list of 50 or 60 farms 
like that where they have had just that trouble ever since Pearl 
Harbor and the beginning of the war. 

Commissioner Finucane. Up to the present time? 

Mr. Ossana. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. We have heard testimony to the effect that the 
mechanical developments on the farms have lessened the number of 
employees, to begin with, and, secondly, that that has resulted in larger 
establishments, greater areas so that smaller farms have been absorbed 
into the larger ones and that it has been indicated that because of 
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that there is less of an opportunity for immigrants or DP’s to be 
absorbed in the farm areas. What is your opinion of that? 

Mr. Ossana. That is true on the prairie where large machinery has 
resulted in streamlined operation, where there are three or four thou- 
sand acres solid in corn, wheat, or flax. You have got that kind of 
operation there, but you don’t have it on dairy farms. You put so 
many in the fields and so many in milking. I had a caterpillar and 
two tractors and a hay loader and a bailer and everything else and 
I still needed that many men to run it, and that was only a small 
operation—160 acres. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. If we set aside the farm needs in this area or in 
other industrial areas that you may know of, is there likely to be a 
continuing demand, as you see it, owing to shortages of labor ? 

Mr. Ossana. Yes, sir, I do, unless something happens i in this country 
when we reach a stalemate and our production is such that business 
goes backward instead of forward. When you reach a saturation 
point in cars, radios, television sets, and sewing machines and all the 
other things that make up the comfort and luxury of the American 
family, maybe so. I don’t think we have reached that point. I think 
there are still millions in this country without bathtubs. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. In this particular area what would you say the 
shortage is in? 

Mr. Ossana. For the common laborer. Even if you advertise at 
$1.60 or $1.70 an hour you can’t get them. I can tell you that because 
I have had ads in the paper looking for them. 

The Cuarrman. You talk about 6 or 7 million Italian persons in 
this country who did what you described as the dirty work, the hard 
work all over the continent. What has become of them ? 

Mr. Ossana. A lot of them are dead from hard work and a lot of 
them are crippled with gnarled hands and bent backs who hope their 
children will have something better. And I speak from visual observa- 
tion as well as from what I have read. 

When I made my research I also found that there were more Italian 
boys in the Army in the first World War per thousand population 
than any other nationality. When you look up the Distinguished 
Service Medals and Medals of Honor you will find a very fair and 
generous portion of them have been parceled out to those men. 

Commissioner Guiurxson. In your suggestion for relief of this 
situation in Italy are you thinking in terms of special legislation / 

Mr. Ossana. I am thinking in terms, and I am perfectly frank in 
saying it, of that, and for the last few years I haven’t made any state- 
ment on the Immigration Act except in generalizations. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. How would you balance the needs 
Italy against the needs of the rest of the world? 

Mr. Ossana. Well, I would liberalize the i immigration laws to admit 
more immigrants from that part of the world. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. Is that applying particularly to the 
European scene ? 

Mr. Ossana. That is right. 

Commissioner GuLuLixson. You aren't going beyond that for the 
present ¢ 

Mr. Ossana. I am not well enough acquainted with the rest of the 
world. However, although I am particularly interested in the Italian 
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wroblem, I know there is an overpopulation problem and I would 
like to see it solved, whether it requires emergency or long-term legis- 
lation. I think it is a good policy to do so. 

I also might cconian the Commission that when the elections were 
held in Italy the organization which I represent was responsible for 
sending some 350,000 messages by letter or cable, which I think had 
some effect on the elections which took place and which surprised 
some of the people in Washington. 

The Cuarrman. Have you been studying the situation in Italy re- 
cently ? 

Mr. Ossana. I can’t say that I have given any intensive study on it. 
L have talked to a lot of people who have been over there in the last 
year. A few friends of mine have told me about changes that have 
taken place since 1935 and 1940. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you made the statement that it has a popula- 
tion of 45 or 48 million people in an area the size of the State of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Ossana. Approximately. 

The CuamMan. Well, approximately is close enough. And you 
said that you have found in the statistics that the land is not sufficient 
to properly sustain that population. 

Mr. Ossana. Not anywhere near sufficient. 

The Cuarrman. If efforts are made to relieve Italy of part of its 
excess population—they desire to come here, say—would that be a 
permanent relief or would that just be taking temporary remedial 
steps, and would the population in a few years again be to the point 
where it would be impossible to support it ? 

Mr. Ossana. Yes, if you give them temporary relief. I think the 
immigration law should be on the basis of a long-time program. You 
can’t simply say that you will open the gates for 1953 and 1954. I 
don’t think you will relieve anything by doing that. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the policy ought to be to admit a large 
number from Italy every year? 

Mr. Ossana. I wouldn't say a large number; I would say a fair 
proportion based not on a 2 or 3 or 4 percent basis, but based on the 
same quota percentage as some of the northern Europeans have gotten. 

The Carman. What position would that place us in with respect 
to other nations that have overpopulation problems? 

Mr. Ossana. Well, of course, we probably can’t take care of the 
whole world and we can’t take care of a lot of people in the Far East 
and the South East because their contribution to America has been 
down to a minimum in comparison with what the Europeans have 
done for this country. Our country is based on immigrants who have 
come from Italy, Germany, France, and England. I don’t think we 
have to worry about hundreds of millions of those peoples in the far 
corners of the earth. We can give them methods and intelligent 
leadership that will teach them how to sustain themselves without 
having any thoughts of absorbing them by the hundreds of thousands 
into our country. That would only lead to disaster if we thought we 
could form a program based on that kind of help. 

The CHArRMAN. Are you suggesting that our greater obligations 
are in Europe? 

Mr. Ossana. I think so. 
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You see, the overpopulated countries of Europe have also been hit 
by conditions in Argentina. The Italian is a very prominent citizen 
there. Whatever Argentina has done up to Peron’s regime has been 
largely due to the hard work and intelligence of the Italians, spurred 
on by special inducement, as in Brazil. I can tell you from stories 
I have read and personal incidents that I have had, some of the great- 
est citizens of that country are citizens of Italian descent. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. Is there opportunity for immigration to 
Argentina and Brazil? 

Mr. Ossana. As I understand, it is practically cut off right now. 

Commissioner Guiuirxson. Has it not been quite heavy / 

Mr. Ossana. Quite heavy up to about 10 years ago. I am sorry I 
don’t have the figures on that. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Rev. Denzil A. Carty here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. DENZIL A. CARTY, CHAIRMAN, MINNESOTA 
STATE CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Reverend Carry. I am Rev. Denzil A. Carty, clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, director of St. Phillips Church in St. 
Paul, representing the Minnesota State Conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, St. Paul, Minn. 

The CuHarMan. You may proceed. 

Reverend Carry. I might say by way of preface that my interest in 
this whole situation is a very real one because I am a naturalized citizen 
of America. I came to this country from the British West Indies at 
the age of 16 and went right to work, attending night school while 
working days. I attended the College of the City of New York days 
and worked nights. Then later I went to the seminary and served 
in the Army as a chaplain during the last war and I have been in the 
ministry ever since 1934 when I was ordained in the priesthood. 

The Minnesota State Conference of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, as well as the three affiliated 
branches located in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, have gone on 
record in support of the Humphrey-Lehman immigration bill and in 
opposition to the McCarran-Walter immigration bill. The changes 
which we think would be desirable in the present law are essentially 
those changes which were proposed by the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 
A more detailed statement of our reasons for supporting some of the 
more important changes will be given to you by Mr. Leland of our 
committee on legislation. 

I should like to emphasize most strongly the need for amending the 
existing law so as actually to remove discrimination against prospec- 
tive immigrants because of their race. I realize that the present law 
has language which states that no person shall hereafter be excluded 
from the United States because of his race or color. I also know that 
the law now permits persons of all racial and national backgrounds 
to become naturalized citizens. I approve these provisions as repre- 
senting progress in the right direction. However, racial discrimina- 
tion has by no means been eliminated from the present law. 

For one thing, persons of oriental ancestry must come in under 
racial quotas, rather than under the quotas of the countries where they 
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have citizenship. Furthermore, the quotas of 100 persons per year 
which apply to many countries having large proportions of colored 
ener in their populations are racially discriminatory in their effect. 

*rovisions such as these are gratuitous insults to our own American 
citizens who are the members of nonwhite racial groups. Moreover, 
such provisions will certainly not win the confidence or respect of 
colored peoples in other parts of the world. 

The organization that I represent is very keenly interested in the 
impression Ameriea makes upon the nonwhite peoples of the world. 
How serious it is, I suppose, only those of us in the organization and 
the people who are working in like fields can appreciate, but anything 
that can be used as propaganda that our country is in any way dis- 
criminating against nonwhite peoples is something that we would 
like to eliminate because of America’s opportunity to be the real 
leader of the world and to really help the nonwhite peoples of the 
world. 

So I am here, like my organization in other parts of the country, 
to urge that the present bill be amended or that the Lehman-Hum- 
phrey bill be substituted so that these discriminatory tendencies can be 
eliminated and our immigration quotas set up without the slightest 
regard even subtly or indirectly to racial discrimination. 

The CuamrMan. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Wilfred C. Leland, Jr. ? 


STATEMENT OF WILFRED C. LELAND, JR., ON BEHALF OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, MINNESOTA STATE CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Le.anp. I am Wilfred C. Leland, Jr., appearing on behalf of 
the legislative committee, Minnesota State Conference of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

Our legislative committee as well as the membership of the organiza- 
tion has rather carefully considered some of the provisions of this 
act which we believe to be discriminatory in racial terms and also which 
we believe to be in opposition to a sound democratic program for peo- 
ple generally apart entirely from the racial factor. Perhaps the only 
thing we can actually contribute here—we can probably contribute 
nothing new in addition to testimony given you before on various of 
these points. 

I know there are many people much more expert on the immigration 
problem as a whole and on the particular points they are concerned 
about than we are. What we can do perhaps is to point these things up 
as things that have been of concern to our organization and to the peo- 
ple in it. It is an interracial organization, as you know, concerned 
not only with the relation between white and Negro people in the 
United States, but concerned with making democracy work more ef- 
fectively throughout the world. 

Reverend Carty mentioned the first point, of course, this racial 
origins provision, which we feel is undesirable and should certainly 
be eliminated. In fact, our suggestion would be that all racial dis 
crimination as such should be erased at every point. 
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The second point about which we are concerned is the basis for the 
present quotas, which I believe are now still using the 1920 census fig- 
ures. We believe, along with Senator Humphrey and Senator 24 
man, that it should be changed to 1950 and continuously changed 
every 10 years as the new census is taken. It seems to us that would 
be the proper way to keep-our immigration policy abreast of our actual 
population groupings nationalitywise and to give proper opportuni- 
ties for people of varieus groups to come in and join their relatives 
and friends from the same country who have come before them. 

We believe also that the pooling of quotas is desirable. We think 
that our immigration policy should be to have the maximum figure 
set with a view to the number of people that can be successfully 
absorbed in our economy from year to year, and we think we should 
admit that full number. If the people from certain of those countries 
don’t need to use those quotas, they should be pooled and passed on 
to people who are waiting in line to get on to a quota from another 
country. 

A fourth point is that we believe we should continue to be, and be 
much more successful than we think we have been under the present 
legislation, a haven for refugees and escapees from political persecu- 
tion in other areas of the world. It seems to us that one of the great 
hopes for ultimate peace and democracy throughout the world 1s to 
gradually sell our democratic system to the individual persons under 
dictatorial government, and if we can assure them they will have a 
haven if they leave there and come outside and show their opposition 
to the system under which they now live, it will give great hope and 
encouragement to movements that will eventually change those situ- 
ations completely. It seems to us there should be special provisions 
for welcoming persons in those categories into the borders of the 
United States. 

Related perhaps to that fourth point is the fifth one, about which I 
might say the same: we think that legislation should be based on the 
concept that individual people can be reformed and improved as in- 
dividuals and that they can change their views and can change their 
allegiance to a. system of government and so forth. We believe, in 
other words, that persons who have once belonged to the Communist 
Party in some country or once belonged to the Nazi Party or some 
other group should not forever be excluded, but if they give evidence 
of having subscribed to governmental principles which we believe in 
they should be admitted and we should recognize the fact that this 
kind of progress is possible in the individual. We think the law 
should take that into account. 

The sixth point relates to the matter of procedure, which at the 
present time in the present law we understand there is given a -good 
deal of rather arbitrary authority to individual representatives of the 
United States Government in foreign countries to make administra- 
tive procedures about either admitting or refusing persons who may 
apply for admission to the United States. We believe that all such 
decisions should be subject to review by proper review machinery. 
We don’t have specific proposals for this, but generally speaking we 
think there should be no opportunity for some individual, because 
of prejudice or arbitrary whims of one kind or the other, to be able to 
make final decisions on one individual who has no chance of appealing 
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that > an impartial agency to give him relief if he has been treated 
unjustly. 

The seliitth point also relates in one sense to procedures. Per- 
haps I should go further than that. We understand the act will go 
into effect in January and that it provides for the deportation of 
persons who have become naturalized citizens but who were subse- 
quently found to be disloyal to the United States and so forth. In 
other words, citizenship of naturalized citizens is not the same as 
that of native born citizens. This, we think, is wrong. We think a 
naturalized citizen should have the same rights and privileges and 
security as a citizen who by chance was born here in the United States. 

I think the final oe we might like to mention is that we think 
the legislation should take into account the integrity of the family 
as an institution and should give more + no opportunities than are 
given, and I admit I don’t know how the age law reads in that 
respect. At least, if it does not provide this, we think it certainly 
should: that members of familities should be permitted to come and 
join other family members who are already in the United States. 
And this should apply rather broadly to the family groups so that we 
should avoid the situation that families are broken up because of 
more or less arbitrary applications of the immigration law. 

Those are the major points we had in mind and I think I just would 
like to close by saying that we believe that this is a matter of concern 
to all Americans. It is of concern to the members of our organization. 
who are especially concerned with racial discrimination and problems 
of racial exclusion, but we believe that the interest of our member- 
ship represents the interest of all other citizens of the United States 
still petiele of the world who believe in democratic principles. 


The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

A letter has been received from Mr. H. D. Bruce, 2402 Kendal! 
Avenue, Madison, Wis., which will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter follows :) 


STATEMENT SusMiTtrep sy H. D. Bruce or Maprson, Wis. 


Maprson, Wis., October 18, 1952. 
Mr. Puiu B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Department of Justice, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Sir: May I call to the attention of the Commission a peculiarity of the 
McCarran Immigration and Nationality Act, Public Law 414, passed by Congress 
on June 27, 1952. 

Provision is made by the act for foreign wives of American men to enter the 
United States on a nonquota visa, but there is no similar provision for foreign 
fiancées. Therefore, the American man must travel to the foreign country of 
his fiancée simply to have a marriage ceremony performed. Thus the net result 
of the present wording of the act is to cost the couple up to several thousand 
dollars unnecessary traveling expense. 

I would like to raise the question, “Why not recognize proxy marriages or 
permit a bona fide fiancée to enter the United States on a nonquota visa?” To 
preclude abuse it would seem reasonable to permit fiancée entry on nonquota 
visa only if a bond be posted or suitable guaranty be made to ensure return 
passage, if the marriage is not contracted soon after arrival and does not 
remain intact until the wife has been naturalized. 

Very truly yours, H. D. Bruce. 


Mr. Rosenrteip. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the St. Paul 


record remain open at this point for the insertion of statements sub- 
mitted by persons unable to appear as individuals or as representa- 
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tives of organizations or who could not be scheduled due to insuffi- 
cient time. 

The Carman. That may be done. 

This completes the hearings in St. Paul, Minn. The Commission 
will now stand adjourned until it reconvenes in St. Louis, Mo., at 9: 30 
a. m., October 11, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 5 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a. m., Saturday, October 11, 1952, at St. Louis, Mo.) 


25356—52——_59 





STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ST. PAUL AREA 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY KENNETH CULP DAVIS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Tue Law ScHoot, 
Minneapolis 14, October 3, 1982. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1740 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. ROSENFIELD: I have decided not to testify at the hearing of your 
Commission in St. Paul. 

When I agreed on the spur of the moment in our telephone conversation, I had 
tentatively in mind a protest against the congressional irresponsibility in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951 in exempting alien exclusion and expul- 
sion cases from the provisions of sections 5, 7, and 8 of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. I now find that section 408 (a) (46) of the Immigration and Na 
tionality Act of 1952 repeals the provision to which I object. Whether the pro- 
visions of sections 236 and 242 (b) will turn out to be fair with respect to the 
problem of separation of functions will depend upon the practices of the special 
inquiry officers, and since the new act is not yet in effect, it is too early to investi- 
gate that question. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH CuLP Davis. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MARCIA RUSSELL, STUDENT, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Octoser 8, 1952. 
Dear Sir: As a student and as a voter I should like to express through you my 
sincere pleas for the modification of the McCarran immigration law. As a world 
leader and as an exponent of democracy the United States must liberalize its im- 
migration policy. 
Sincerely, 
Marcia RUSSELL. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY REV. WILLIAM B. LARKIN, DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES, INC., DULUTH, MINN. 


BuREAU oF CaTHoLic CHARITIES, INC., 
Duluth, Minn., October 17, 1952. 
Hon. Puiire D. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1742 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PertMAN: Having been unable to attend the recent hearings in 
St. Paul, I would like to submit this brief statement. 

As resettlement director for the Roman Catholie diocese of Duluth which 
covers the 10 northeast counties of Minnesota, I assisted with the resettlement 
of over 500 displaced persons admitted under the 1948 act. It is only on the 
results of this experience that I wish to touch. 

Three-fourths of this group of 529 were of Polish, Yugoslav, and Hungarian 
origin. They are slowly, but surely, finding their niche in our northeastern 
Minnesota communities. Only two of the group have become public charges and 
both of these for medical reasons. They have had a minimum of assistance. 
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Resettlement consisted in locating rental housing, establishing credit of from 
three to four hundred dollars for the purchase of essential second-hand household 
furnishings ; immediate job placement. In only one instance was there appar- 
ent defaulting on repayment of inland transportation or credit extended. Em- 
ployers, with three exceptions, have given these people excellent work ratings. 
No effort was made to hold them geographically or employment-wise. Once they 
beame established in the locality and the employment of their choice, they 
demonstrated their stability. 

When I consider the minimum effort required locally to give these people a 
new lease on life, I have no hesitation in saying that I would be glad to do it 
for another 500, if Congress sees fit to legislate the possibility. These people, 
you will note, were predominantly from sections of Europe which our quota 
system so largely excludes. Their appreciation of democracy will, I feel sure, 
be a shot in the arm for us native-born Americans in the years ahead. It seems 
to me we are not going to buy our friendships in Europe with dollars alone, but 
rather with doing our just share in admitting nationals from overpopulated 
countries and countries which we have heretofore treated as having less desirable 
emigrants. I see no evidence of friendship in telling European governments that 
we will accept their skilled people only. The vast majority of the Poles, Yugo- 
slavs, and Hungarians who came under my supervision were unskilled and 
employment has not been a problem for them. 

Because sO many others will be voicing opinions on the discriminatory aspects 
of the McCarran Act, I have confined my observations to my personal experiences 
with some 500 immigrants from the countries which our laws pretty much exclude 
from our shores. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BuREAU oF CATHOLIC CHARITIES, INC. 
Rev. Wiitit1am D. Larkin, Director. 



































HEARINGS BEFORE THE 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1952 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9: 50 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in courtroom No. 1, New 
Federal Building, St. Louis, Mo., Hon. Philip B. Perlman (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Com- 
missioners: Msgr. John O'Grady, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Rev. 
Thaddeus F, Gullixson. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuamrman. The Commission will come to order. 

Our first witness this morning will be Mrs. Maynor D. Brock. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MAYNOR D. BROCK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATURALIZATION COUNCIL OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mrs. Brock. I am Mrs. Maynor D. Brock, executive director of the 
Naturalization Council of Kansas City, 903 Kansas City Power & Light 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. I am here to represent that organization. 

Honorable gentlemen, it is with some apprehension that I come 
before this panel of distinguished gentlemen to air my views and those 
of my coworkers on the subject of naturalization and immigration. 

In the first place, it seems to me that this very Commission is pre- 
mature and that the Public Law 414 has not even been administered 
since it does not go into effect until December 24 midnight. It is per- 
haps the first attempt in America—this act I refer to—to bring within 
one comprehensive statute the various laws relating to immigration 
and naturalization and nationality. It makes significant and forward- 
looking changes, particularly in the field of immigration. There are 
48 measures especially repealed, with provisions for other parts of 
the act in controversy with this bill also repealed. 

To return to this panel: It seems that the writers of this bill in its 
final form understood the enormousness of such legislation for it 
established a Joint Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
Policy composed of 10 members, five each from the Senate and the 
House, three of the majority and two of the minority parties in each 
branch of Congress, and the members to be appointed by the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House and the committee electing 
its own chairman. 
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The task of this committee is to make a conscientious study of the 
administration of the act and its effect upon the national security, 
economy, and social welfare of the United States and such conditions 
within and without the United States which might have a bearing 
on this subject. It must make reports to both Houses of Congress 
periodically and, further, the Attorney General and the Department 
of State are to keep this committee fully aware of all regluations, 
instructions, and information it requests concerning the administra- 
tion of the act. Such committee is appointed from the House Judi- 
ciary Committee already. I refer to Reovenadstiens Walter, Chelf, 
Wilson, Graham, and Thompson. They will start to work as soon 
as the Senate committee is in operation. 

Mr. Truman, our President, has used almost the same thing in the 
bill for the order to establish this Commission of which I am speaking. 

I wish to endeavor to discuss the quota system after having had a 
background of 19 years’ work with immigration and naturalization. 
I have no axes particularly to grind, and I am well aware of minority 
groups who feel that discrimination has occurred for their own people. 
I am quite aware that the Displaced Persons Act barred from it some 
Europeans quite heavily and made it quite impossible for some to 
come in. If these persons were barred by such quota of the skills we 
need and didn’t have the necessary qualifications for immigration, I 
see no reason why a special bill might not be instituted for such 
persons. This has been a possibility since 1924. It is still a possi- 
bility. Our own economy must still be considered in the light of the 
possibility of a less stable dollar than we now have. 

There was trouble with the Displaced Persons Act until John Gib- 
son and his Commission straightened it out. Even then, great num- 
bers of documents for worthy aliens were mysteriously not found and 
the screening is questionable in many instances. Mass immigration 
is exceedingly difficult under the most advantageous circumstances. 
I realize mistakes have occurred thereby, but the point I wish to make 
is to hold the line for quotas and make steps slowly before bringing 
social problems, more folks unadjusted to our midst to be sent away 
or tormented by petty folks here continuously. It doesn’t help to have 
12 percent rearing its problem head while 88 percent are not. It is 
here that the 12 percent of the DP group are malcontent and there 
are no apparent agencies or communities which are able to do much 
about them. 

So, it seems to me that until screening is a reality in Europe for the 
betterment of America and for the aliens themselves I would favor 
the holding of the present quota as approved in this act. 

Furthermore, I should want to call your attention to the fact that 
there has been a long and studied effort made in behalf of this act 
before it was written. Organizations from all over the United States 
‘ame to Washington to testify to their best knowledge on these 
subjects. 

I believe further that this bill in its own various 12 parts has much 
to commend it. Its naturalization procedures are more standardized. 
That is the goal. The inadmissible aliens are clearly defined. It sets 
down classes of deportable aliens and they are now more inclusive 
than formerly, particularly as far as the criminal alien is concerned. 
The procedural safeguards are more afforded by this new act than 
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were afforded under the old law. The visa procedures for immigrants 
and nonimmigrants remains practically the same. Entry and exclu- 
sion of aliens have remained somewhat the same. There is, of course, 
some Department of State regulation which comes into all of these 
and I think probably that is the place it should be. The re-entry 
permits are just about the same. There has been no appreciable de- 
parture from the former law. I think that the registration of aliens 
and the address reports coming the Ist of January as they do has 
lessened the tension for those who are known as noncitizens and then, 
now that it is only once a year I think perhaps it is urging some of 
them to become citizens. I think that all those persons who are 
permanently entered in this country should avail themselves of 
American citizenship. I approve of it. 

I wish we had some way more of putting little needles into it so that 
we might have more citizens so we wouldn’t come across those—and it 
has been so often in my experience—who have been here 40 years and 
then come crying, “How can I become a citizen, because in this last act 
of 1950 I have to read, write, or speak English and I have been tor- 
mented by my neighbors because of the fact that I am not a citizen.” 
Especially is that true in the period of national elections. It seems to 
me that if some urge could be put upon them to become citizens when 
they come to this country, for them to learn to write, read, and speak 
English, it would be a very great contribution to our country. 

Furthermore, the Government has made it possible for them because 
in the classes they do provide the books, which I must say are very 
excellent for their learning. 

Of course, the act is a large order and it is a very difficult thing to 
take into consideration in 15 minutes. These are 845 pages of legisla- 
tion and law embodied in it. But at the same time I am convinced 
that with this joint committee we have safeguards and that the bill 
is to be commended as a whole and that it is trying to be a forward 
movement. As the law will be administered I think we will find that 
there are places that can be improved in it, and I hope sincerely that 
those places will be improved. 

I think, gentlemen, that that concludes my testimony. I must say 
that I have not talked off the cuff: I have talked from experience of 
years of work. I might say that we have made a very intensive study 
of this bill. 

The CHatrMan. Mrs. Brock, are there any parts of the new act 
which you think can be improved ? 

Mrs. Brock. As I said in the first place, I think that it is premature. 
We haven’t even tried it. It isn’t a law yet, not until the 24th of 
December, and we can’t tell anything about it until we start to admin- 
ister it. I would hesitate very sincerely to say that I think this, that 
and the other thing. Iam glad that the first paper was not completely 
wiped off the map. In many instances it can be had and I like that 
part of it because it means security on the part of some of the in- 
dustrial workers to have a first paper. But I like the standardization 
of the naturalization proceedings and the requirements for naturaliza- 
tion, and I am hoping that a standardization will be more clearly 
written out as to requirements for citizenship, as it is not now done. 
Perhaps that is one place I would like maybe to see an improvement, 
but until a directive is given perhaps I too am premature in my sug- 
gestion. 
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Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you favor continuing the national 
origins formula in the quota system ? 

Mrs. Brock. I think the national origins are quite correct and | 
would have them remain so until such a time when we were sure that 
the assimilation of these aliens who are coming now will make the 
contribution we expect them to make when they come, rather than to 
bring great groups in and then settle it after we get them here. That 
we cannot afford economically and socially. e have a great deal 
of trouble. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think the national origins formula 
might make the United States vulnerable to a charge of being dis- 
criminatory ¢ 

Mrs. Brock. I think under the present act we can say that you are 
not excluded if you can qualify under immigration and if you are a 
good person and needed in this country we have provided the num 
bers that can be brought here per year. No, I wouldn’t say that we 
were discriminatory at all. Certainly we have the same right and 
we are not the only country in the world who says that we don't 
want all the peoples of all the world because there are plenty of others, 
Australia, for instance. As much as we think Australia needs imm' 
gration they still have discriminatory policies, and less populous na- 
tions than ours continue to refuse orientals. 

The CuatrmMan. Do I understand, then, that you favor the system 
of selection as provided in the act? 

Mrs. Brock. I would continue to do it as the law implies, until such 
a time when the joint committee which was appointed within this 
law finds it not serving a purpose of leadership in the world, and then 
I would go along with the joint committee, but I still say that the 
joint committee was made as a safeguard for such problems. Ani 
until that joint committee, which is made up of five in the House 
and five in the Senate and two of which are majority and two are 
minority, finds that that is not the case and that we are excluding 
people we need here, why then I would say that I would go along 
with that joint committee. Until such a time occurs I still say that 
the law satisfies us as it is now written, as far as quotas are concerned. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. Do you think there should be any dis- 
tinction between the people of the world, whether European or Asiatic, 
and so forth, under our immigration system ? 

Mrs. Brock. Well, I feel this way, personally. I am not speaking 
from the council’s point of view. Unfortunately the orientals have 
been discriminated against in former time in that they had to come, 
whether they were born in South America or Europe of oriental 
parents, as orientals and, therefore, I would feel that there could be 
that arrangement made to have them come from the nation of their 
birth rather than from their nationality origin. I would say that 
particularly because I have worked with the orientals greatly recently 
and I have found that that is a great handicap. We have had some 
very fine orientals in our town who had returned to their country 
because they had five or six years to wait since they were born in South 
America and had to come under the oriental quota. That, I feel, was 
unfortunate and I would like to personally erase that discrimination, 
if you wanted to call it such. 

he CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 
Our next witness will be Dr. Mihanovich. 
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STATEMENT OF CLEMENT SIMON MIHANOVICH, DIRECTOR, DE- 
PARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE OF THE VERY REVEREND PAUL C. REINERT, PRESI- 
DENT, ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


Dr. Mimanovicu. I am Dr. Clement Simon Mihanovich, director of 
the department of sociology, St. Louis University. I am here as the 
representative of the Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, president of 
St. Louis University, as well as in my individual capacity. 

In behalf of the Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert I would like to 
read you a petition he presents to your Commission. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

(The petition read by Dr. Clement Simon Mihanovich follows :) 

Sr. Louis UNIVersIry, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 11, 1952. 

Public Law 414 has removed the quota-exempt status formerly held by bona 


fide college and university professors. At the present under the McCarran law 
only bona fide ministers are exempt from the quota. 

Section 101 (a) (27) (F) of the McCarran law, by failing to specifically 
mention college and university professors, places them within the quota system. 

We consider this unfair and detrimental to the best interests of the United 
States. We, therefore, suggest and recommend that college and university 
professors, who intend to carry out the work of their profession in the United 
States, be included in the list of nonquota immigrants. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Pau. C. Retnert, S. J., President. 

Dr. Mrranovicn. Now, I would like to speak in my own behalf, as 
a sociologist. I would like to talk about section 2 (b), Executive 
Order 10329. Iam of the opinion that within the last few years the 
quota of 154,000 immigrants has not been fulfilled. Consequently, I 
suggest and recommend that a system be devised whereby the quota 
be filled on a basis of need. This need may be world-wide and should 
not be restricted on the basis of race, nationally, religion, or origin. 

Arguments have been presented by various aie stating that the 
United States was incapable of economically supporting an annual 
admission of 154,000 or so immigrants. In my capacity as a sociolo- 
gist and a student of population, I am of the firm opinion that the 
United States can support a much larger immigration quota than 
the present quota. To cite one example, Harold Moulton, of the 
Brookings Institute, made a series of studies before and after World 
War II under such titles as “America’s Capacity to Produce” and 
“America’s Capacity to Consume.” In his latest work on economic 
considerations in the United States he is of the opinion that the 
economic system of the United States is capable of supporting twice 
the present population at a level of living eight times greater than 
the present level of living. I realize that the Commission has been 
subject to petitions such as these. I do not wish to take more time. 

I am grateful for the opportunity of presenting Father Reinert’s 
petition and my own petition before the Gennehaise. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. I have just one question to ask with 
regard to your observation “on the basis of need.” Is that world- 
wide need or is that limited to Europe? 

Dr. Mrnanovicu. I think it would be, in my particular opinion, 
world-wide need. 
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The Cuarmman. Would you then favor admitting immigrants up 
to the number that this country might need without regard to where 
they came from? 

Dr. Mmianovicu. That’s right. 

The Cuatrman. Assuming they met such tests as Congress might 
authorize. 

Dr. Mrmanovicu. A common-sense test. 

The Cuarrman. And without regard to race, place of birth or 
national origin? 

Dr. Mrmanovicu. That is right. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do I understand correctly that you are 
opposed to the present national origins system? 

Dr. Mrnanovicu. As far as I can see it, I imagine the immigration 
law has been intended, whether conse ientiously or unconscientiously, 
to aid individuals in certain sections of the world who need aid in 
coming to the United States. I mean, it is not based upon or should 
not be based upon any preconceived nations and I am of the firm 
opinion that the immigration law of the United States as originally 
conceived under the McCarran law is based upon a concept which is 
. found in the writings of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, a concept 
which can express itself, I think, in the idea of superior and inferior 
races 

As a sociologist and somewhat of an anthropologist, that concept 
is alien to me and scientifically unproven. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think our immigration policy is 
an important consideration in our foreign policy ? 

Dr. Minanovicn. I think it definitely has to be taken inte con- 
sideration. The foreign policy of the United States has to be taken 
into consideration, but ‘Tam also of the opinion that the foreign policy 
of the United States when it lays a part in immigration should not 
operate in such a way as to, shall we say, not take into consideration 
the lives of individuals—I mean, the United States should not be a 
cold-blooded instrument using lives of individuals through the process 
of immigration in order to carry out a foreign policy. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Rev. Victor T. Suren here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. VICTOR T. SUREN, CATHOLIC DIOCESAN 
DIRECTOR, ST. LOUIS RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE FOR DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS, AFFILIATED WITH NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
RESETTLEMENT COUNCIL; ALSO REPRESENTING THE MOST 
REVEREND JOSEPH E. RITTER, CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOP OF ST. 
LOUIS 


Reverend Suren. I am Rev. Victor T. Suren, 3835 Westminster 
Place, St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Resettlement Committee for Displaced 
Persons, which is affiliated with the National Catholic Resettlement 
Council. I am also here as representative of the Most Reverend 
Joseph E. Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis and chairman of our Re- 
settlement Committee. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a prepared statement which I wish to 
read and at the conclusion of that I would ask the permission of the 
Commission to make a few brief remarks. 
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The Cuatrman. The Commission will be glad to hear what you 
have to say. 

Reverend Stren. I am grateful to the Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization for this opportunity to express my views on the 

resent immigration policy of our country as it is represented in the 
McCarran-Walter Act of June 27, 1952. 

For the past 3 years I have held the office of director of the St. Louis 
Resettlement Committee for Displaced Persons and Expellees, which 
is a local branch of the resettlement division of war relief services, 
NCWC. The chairman of our resettlement committee is the Most 
Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, archbishop of St. Louis, whom I have the 
honor of representing before this C sine ply I would like to state 
further that the St. Louis Resettlement Committee has directly as- 
sisted in the resettlement of approximately 1,800 war victims in the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis during the past 4 years, in accordance with 
the Federal Displaced Persons ‘Act of 1948 as amended i in 1950. We 
continue to aid these people toward their ultimate stabilization as 
creditable and honerable citizens of our Republic. The Archdiocese 
of St. Louis represents approximately one-third of the State of 
Missouri, the eastern part. 

In view of the present world crisis and our country’s recognized role 
of leadership, we feel that our present immigration and naturalization 
policy is in some respects detrimental to us as a nation and needlessly 
disadvantageous and discriminatory in regard to peoples of certain 
nationalities who are in dire need ‘of the help we might give them. 
It is our studied opinion that a revised policy on immigration should 
reflect the following : 

(1) While it is recognized that immigration must be controlled by 
a quota system, it is regrettable that our present law continues the 
deplorable national origins formula. This formula has always been 
considered to be discriminatory toward the people of countries of 
eastern and southern Europe. ‘The sting of this discrimination is felt 
with particular keenness today because the nations so affected are 
presently experiencing unspeakable economic hardships due to the 
pressure of surplus populations caused by the last war and the con- 
tinuing Communist tyranny. The immediate possibility of political 
upheaval inherent in the economic stress in such countries must not 
be lost sight of. Such a condition is a very definite obstacle to world 
peace. Hence we urge the adoption of a more just and equitable 
system in determining: national immigration quotas. 

(2) Whereas each - year only a portion of the total of admissable 
immigrants come to the United States, because certain countries do 
not utilize their full quotas, we recommend the pooling of these unused 
quotas to relieve, at least in a measure, the overload of excess popula- 
tion in certain other European countries. If we continue to cancel 
unused quotas, we simply emphasize the discrimination inherent in 
the present national origins quota formula. 

Because we say, in effect, that we could absorb, say, approximately 
150,000 people, 150,000 people don’t come because certain countries 
don’t fill their quotas. We could take these others but we don’t, 
whereas in our economy we could absorb them. Certainly, as I feel, 
we emphasize the discrimination against those people: we just don’t 

want you. That isthe way it seems to me. 
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(3) We feel that the present immigration law gives undue prefer 
ence to professionals and skilled technicians to the prejudice of non- 
skilled workers. While we recognize the benefits which may accrue 
to our country from the acquisition of those enjoying preference, we 
must not be unmindful of the fact that our immigration policies should 
be inspired also by motives of charity and a desire to assist needy 
countries. Further, we have learned from our experience in the re- 
settlement of displaced persons and expellees that the nonskilled im- 
migrant has made his adjustment to our American way of life with 
remarkable ease and bids fair to be a great asset to our national econ- 
omy. Wedo have a need for unskilled labor. 

(4) The McCarran-Walter Act seems to give to American consuls 
abroad too broad powers to determine almost arbitrarily the eli- 
gibility of potential immigrants. Similarly, naturalized citizens 
now feel insecure in the possession of their coveted citizenship, be- 
cause their rights against deportation seem not to be sufficiently 
protected. 

I have had several naturalized citizens who have been here 20 or 
more years come to me and ask me if they were not in danger of 
‘deportation for some slight infraction of a law of our city or State 
or country. I am just telling you the effect it has had on them. 

These suggestions are prompted by a sincere desire to see the United 
States completely vindicate itself as worthy of its place of moral 
Jeadership in the family of nations. We are convinced that a more 
Christian immigration policy is imperative, not in 5 or 10 years, but 
now, when the relief offered to suffering peoples by immigration is 
so urgent. 

It is not our thought that the United States can solve the surplus 
population problems of all the nations alone. We do feel, however, 
that we must set the example for other countries to imitate. Our 
present immigration law hardly sets a good example. We have in- 
augurated and are pursuing plans and programs for the relief of 
impoverished and backward nations. We have done this to thwart 
communism and foster peace and freedom. We have done this at a 
great cost to our nation. Much of our efforts in this regard, we feel, 
will come to nought, unless we demonstrate qualities of moral leader- 
ship. A more humane immigration law, a law more in keeping with 
our American traditions, seems to be demanded by our position in 
world affairs. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Reverend Suren. I wish to add these few reflections. We recog- 
nize that the number of immigrants ought to be determined by a care- 
ful study of our economy. Certainly we say that it should not be 
haphazard, unrestricted. It should be planned and the better planned 
the more successful it will be. 

Secondly, whatever be our permanent immigration policy, as long 
as the crisis of overpopulation exists to such an extent, I do not be- 
lieve we should rule out consideration of emergency immigration leg- 
islation such as we had in 1948, amended in 1950, commonly known 
as the DP Act. 

Thirdly, if we feel our economy can’t stand a greater number of im- 
migrants we should be ready to give these immigrants more assistance 
once they have come here. 
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As I have stated, our resettlement office of the St. Louis Resettle- 
ment Committee continues its interest and its contact with these people. 
How long? Indefinitely, as long as they need it. They come to our 
office for anything and everything they might need. e try to teach 
them the American way of life, to become self-reliant and dependent 
on their own resources and initiative. We help them not to become 
public charges and so on. We feel that these people have come over 
to us under very adverse conditions. They:have come to us as war 
refugees. They have had psychological problems which we would 
expect immigrants of another time not to have and yet we have found, 
to our great satisfaction, that the percentage of successful readjust- 
ments made by these people is very high. That is why I feel that we 
could do a little more by way of immigration to our country primarily 
to set the good example to the world and demonstrate that we are 
worthier of the position of trust that the world seems to want to give 
to us as a leader among the nations. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do the views you eee also represent 
the views of the Most Reverend Joseph E. Ritter, archbishop of 
St. Louis ¢ 

Reverend Suren. That is right. In giving this statement I repre- 
sent his views. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Father, for appearing here 
and giving us your views and the views of the archbishop. 

Dr. Walter Wagner is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER WAGNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, METRO- 
POLITAN CHURCH FEDERATION OF GREATER ST. LOUIS 


Dr. Waener. I am Dr. Walter Wagner, executive director of the 
Metropolitan Church Federation of Greater St. Louis, 1428 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

I am here to represent that organization and wish to read a state- 
ment in its behalf. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Dr. Wagner. The Metropolitan Church Federation of Greater St. 
Louis represents 23 denominations, 600 pastors and more than a half 
million people. Among our 20 commissions are several that carry 
deep concern relative to our Nation’s immigration and naturalization 
laws. The ecumenical commission concerns itself with the plight 
of the uprooted peoples of the world. Our commission on inter- 
national justice and goodwill is deeply concerned with the political 
implications of our immigration and naturalization policies. ur com- 
mission on human relations feels a responsibility for lifting the bar- 
riers in the recent quota system, and our international commission is 
dedicated to the elimination of all discriminatory provisions based 
upon color, race, or sex. 

Because we feel that other agencies will devote their major emphasis 
upon one or the other of these defects in the present omnibus bill 
H. R. 5678, I am devoting my time to the particular need for emergency 
legislation in behalf of the uprooted peoples of the world. These mil- 
lions create for the United States and for all liberty loving nations, 2 
moral, economic and political problem of vast proportions. Our 
National Council of Churches in an official statement lists among the 
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uprooted peoples those displaced by war, and its aftermath; the 
refugees made homeless by reason of Nazi, Fascists and Communist 
tyranny and more recently, by military hostilities in Korea, the 
Middle East, and elsewhere ; the expellees, forcibly uprooted from the 
lands of their father; and the escapees who every day break through 
the iron curtain in search of freeaien, These millions long to live 
under conditions of peace and promise. A problem of equal urgency 
is involved in the surplus populations that cannot now be supported 
by the economies of their respective countries. The pressure exer- 
cised by these surplus peoples is a threat to the stability of the entire 
world. 

We believe it is of utmost importance to the peace and security 
of our world to adopt policies of justice, mercy pil mutual assistance 
that will erase the great threat of war that these uprooted peoples 
present. In my travels around a good portion of the world eat in 
many of the refugees’ camps of central Europe, I was constantly 
reminded of the fact that the only people who would tolerate another 
war are these uprooted peoples. 

This is understandable. Their present plight is so pitiable it could 
not be worse. I have seen 16 people living in one room no larger than 
the average American kitchen. I have stood at the border and watched 
the escapees come across to what they thought was a new lease on life 
only to find themselves herded into overcrowded dilapidated barracks. 
A new war to them might open up borders that are now closed. It 
might give them an opportunity to return to the land. 

We propose that the United States constantly call this problem to 
the attention of the United Nations. Its final and total solution can 
only be achieved there. 

As a sign of our good faith, we ask that this Commission seriously 
concern itself with the task of presenting emergency legislation to 
the Congress of the United States, providing for the bringing of at 
least 500,000 of these peoples to our country over a 3-year span. This 
emergency legislation is not only needed as a humanitarian gesture, 
but it will be the most effective deterrent to communism. That is 
our official statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Do I understand that your views were addressed 
mainly to the need for emergency legislation ? 

Dr. Wacner. In my opening paragraphs I made the fact known that 
our ecumenical commission is deeply concerned about the injustices 
in the quota system and the injustices in the law, and we would like to 
revise discriminatory clauses due to race, color, and sex. I know there 
are other groups here that will be devoting time to that and we feel 
that there will be a minority of the peoples who present this need for 
emergency legislation. We wanted to have our case rest pretty heavily 
on that, as I understand my colleagues have also done. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. What is your view of the national origins system! 

Dr. Wacner. We recommend that it be studied and that they be 
lessened. The discriminatory clauses due to race, color and sex we 
would eliminate. 

The Cxarmman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Alfred Fleishman here? 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED FLEISHMAN, REPRESENTING THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL OF ST. LOUIS, THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS BUREAU OF GREATER KANSAS CITY, 
THE ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY SECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


Mr. Fie1suman. I am Alfred Fleishman, 211 North Fourth Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. I am representing the Jewish Community Relations 
Council of St. Louis composed of the St. Louis Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, St. Louis Council of the American Jewish 
Congress, the St. Louis B’nai B’rith lodges and chapters and the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, the Jewish Federation of 
St. Louis, the St. Louis Section of the Jewish Labor Committee, the 
Department of Missouri of the Jewish War Veterans, the Rabbinical 
Association of St. Louis, Vaad Hoeir (the Orthodox Jewish Council) 
of St. Louis, the Zionist Organization of St. Louis, the St. Louis 
Section, National Council of Jewish Women, the Jewish Community 
Relations Bureau of Greater Kansas City, and the Kansas Section, 
National Council of Jewish Women. 

I have a prepared statement in behalf of these organizations, which 
I will read, with your permission. 

The CHarrMAN. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. FLetsHMan. Speaking on behalf of these organizations I want 
to express our appreciation for the opportunity to be heard by this 
Commission on a matter of such vital importance—important not just 
to segments of our population—but to all our people because of its 
relationship to the basic concepts of our democratic tradition. 

At the outset it should be made clear that the organizations joining 
in this presentation do not appear as special pleaders. Their interest 
lies in the correlation of our immigration laws to democratic principles. 
This is an imperative—the accrual benefits to any particular group— 
incidental. Recent history, not necessary to recount here, its tragic 
results, makes the interest of Jewish groups one of principle rather 
than one of any special advantage to the Jewish community in the 
United States or to potential Jewish immigrants abroad. 

If democracy is an idea and an ideal certainly its expression in our 
immigration policies and laws isa reflection of that ideal. At the very 
least it is a rather basic expression of our practices as distinguished 
from our preachments. 

Codification per se of our immigration laws may be a good thing. 
But codifying and perpetuating that which is undemocratic—adding 
to it other measures indicating our disbelief in the dignity of man—can 
be only a sorry reflection of fears and prejudices. Certainly we must 
protect our country, its people and its traditions against the criminal, 
the subversive and the insane. But our immigration policies should 
be selective, not discriminatory. Immigration is a two-way street of 
benefits—to the immigrant and to the United States. Who can deny 
the contributions made to the development of our country by immi- 
grants and their descendants. Such a list would be an endless one. 
On the other hand, the United States has been able to make tremendous 
contributions to the world under its general immigration laws. But 
the letter and the spirit from both viewpoints—that of the United 
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States and that of the immigrant—must be rooted in democratic belief 
and practice. 

We often approach these problems in high-flown terms of vague 
generalities, atcss a few actual case histories of recent immi- 
grants who came to our community under the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948—just simply ordinary folk—would be more to the point. 

The A family consisting of a man, wife, 2-year-old child and 
mother-in-law came to St. Louis about 2 years ago. The man had 
been a teacher in Europe. He went through a eee of about a year 
before he could be tacit in employment. During that time the 
family was assisted in the amount of about $1,500 for rental, food, 
clothing, etc. After that time Mr. A found employment as did his 
wife. After a lapse of another year they were able to save enough 
money to invest in a small market and grocery store. Currently they 
are giving employment to two or three additional people and are 
repaying the agency for the prior financial assistance. 

‘he B family came to St. Louis in August 1949 after bitter war 
and postwar experiences in concentration camps and displaced per- 
sons camps. Mr. B’s father had owned a restaurant in Poland. 
Within several months he had secured employment as a cook in a 
Community Chest-supported institution with living quarters attached 
for himself and his family. He saved what he made and took night 
courses in cooking and baking. By July 1950 Mr. B used his savings 
and a loan to purchase a small restaurant. Currently they are em- 
ploying five people besides Mr. B and his wife, paying off the loan 
and repaying the agency for financial assistance received. 

The C family consisting of three people came to St. Louis in 1949. 
They too had been in concentration camps and DP camps. Within 
several months of their arrival, Mr. C was employed by a large firm 
as a printing shop operator and by July 1950 was earning enough to 
maintain himself and family. 

These few current case histories taken from the files of the local 
Jewish agencies can be matched, I am sure, by similar reports from 
the files of the Catholic and Protestant resettlement agencies. These 
are the stories of people, real people, to whom democracy is a shining 
ideal—the United States its greatest example. 

The national origins quota system adopted in 1924 is not a selective 
formula—it is a discriminatory one that has achieved acceptance 
simply by the fact of its use. The need for quantitative controls over 
immigration does not lead inescapably to the national origins quota 
system. The latter formula writes into law the scientifically dis- 
credited theory of racial superiority. It denies individual merit and 
upholds anti-democratic theories of group superiority directly con- 
trary to our stated principles. 

The basis for selection of those who will be admitted must not be 
dictated by fear or prejudice. The standards must be those to measure 
individuals—their needs and their qualifications—within the over-a!! 
economic, social and political framework of the United States. 

Public Law 414 (McCarran-Walter law) not only codifies the 
national origins quota system—it extends its racist base. Under its 
provisions the quota for Great Britain and Northern Ireland will be 
approximately 65,000—Germany about 25,000—whereas Italy, Greece, 
and Turkey will have quotas of about 5,500, 300, and 225 respectively. 
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Such quotas seem to fly in the face of history, contradict the humani- 
tarian purpose of immigration laws, and prohibit the full use of the 
total number of visas available in any one year. Along with this is 
the restriction which denies British colonials in the West Indies the 
use of the quota assigned to the mother country, a direct slap at Negro 
immigration. 

A step forward was the assignment of quotas for the first time to: 
certain Asiatic countries (the “Asia-Pacific triangle”). But what is 
extended with one hand is withdrawn by the other. Immigrant, no 
matter where born, who is “attributable by as much as one-half his an- 
cestry” to races in the Asia-Pacific triangle is chargeable to the quota 
of 100 of the particular Asian country. This is a reversal of the 
national-origins formula and seems to be devised to emphasize the: 
single criterion of racia! ancestry. 

The need for numerical control of immigration can be met. An 
over-all quota figure based on the 1950 census—not on the 1920 census 
as at present—can be established. Sound standards and preferences 

can be set up to meet United States economic and security requirements 
as well as to assure just treatment of prospective newcomers. Thus it 
will be possible to issue visas to applicants on a first-come, first-served 
basis just as the British quota is currently administered. This does 
not mean necessarily increasing the number of immigrants to be ad- 
mitted. It does mean using the available visas to the best advantage 
of both the United States and the pool of prospective immigrants. 
(Public Law 414 goes even to the extent of removing the quota-exempt 
status formerly held by bonafide college and university professors. ) 

In addition, it is also suggested that it should be possible to estab- 
lish a firm and basic minimum number of visas annually with some 
flexibility upward to meet our own and world needs as they may 
change and evolve. This would result in the establishment of a long- 
range immigration policy adaptable to changing world conditions 
obviating the necessity for piecemeal and emergency legislation. 

In discussing our immigration policies deportation | is of course a 
basic concept. Its use as a “banishment” form of punishment too- 
frequently wreaks vengeance on those it does not intend to harm or 
punish—families, dependents and others. Aliens should be subject 
to the same equal treatment under the law as citizens. This means 
punishment for wrongdoing but not the use of “exile.” 

Deportation for fraud or iHegal entry is a consequence that flows 
directly from the ideals and objectives of a fair immigration policy. 
Deportation for other reasons means application of law on a class or 
caste basis. Under Public Law 414 an immigrant is made subject 
to deportation for a number of acts even though there was no reason 
to believe or anticipate at time of entry the later occurrence of such 
personal difficulties either financial or otherwise (sec. 241). The use 
of the “Damoclean sword” of deportation hanging over the head of 
the immigrant is an undemocratic extrajudicial ‘procedure at best. 

Once naturalized there should be no distinction under law be- 
tween the native-born and the naturalized citizen. This premise 
also flows from our traditions—our history—and basic democratic 
concepts. Under our Constitution and laws a naturalized citizen 
is not eligible for the Presidency; in all other respects he stands as 
an equal. This is as it should bt. Revocation of naturalization 
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should rest on a showing of fraud in obtaining citizenship. But 
Public Law 414 distinguishes between native-born and naturalized 
citizens seemingly for security reasons (sec, 340). The use of the 
device of revocation ef naturalization is set up as added punishment 
for those not native-born. Thus, in practice, it would also seem to 
follow that after revocation of naturalization would come deporta- 
tion. The variation in treatment, in fact, the creation of different 
classes of citizens, becomes obvious. The same objection applies to 
the reenactment into Public Law 414 of expatriation provisions from 
prior law. Hence naturalized Americans who reside abroad for five 
years are expatriated, a penalty not applicable to native-born citizens. 

Ours is a government of laws. As such, guaranties should exist in 
law to protect people against administrative arbitrariness. But our 
immigration law, Public Law 414, leaves much to be desired in this 
respect. Some of the more obvious gaps are: 

1. Extremely broad powers are given to immigration officials, con- 
suls, and the Attorney General’s office wherein “opinion” and “satis- 
faction” of the particular official is made the basis for exclusion or 
deportation. 

2. The President is given the unreviewable right to suspend immi- 
gration at any time. Even under prior law he could do this only 
during war or time of national emergency. 

3. The Board of Immigration Appeals no longer has statutory 
basis, no provision is made for it in the law. 

4. Consular officials have an absolute right to deny issuance of a 
visa. There is no provision for a Visa Review Board where the deci- 
sion of a minor consular official in denying a visa can be questioned by 
interested parties. 

This Commission undoubtedly will receive many statements dealing 
with the various detailed provisions and legal aspects of this compli- 
cated subject. But certain broad concepts must be underlined. As 
a democratic nation our immigration and naturalization laws and 
policies are a large part of our “show window” to the world. These 
laws and policies articulate our national attitudes toward people. 
If our laws are humane, liberal, and just, our “show window” is a 
bright and shining front. But if our immigration laws and policies 
spring from fear, prejudice, and racism, then our window is indeed 
a dark and shabby display. 

Let’s not say to the world that our fears have outrun our beliefs 
in the dignity of man and the democratic process. On the contrary, 
the ideal of democracy and the right of each person to be judged as an 
individual cry out for confirmation as never before in history. Let 
us look upon immigrants as “new Americans” in the full sense of the 
term rather than as strangers whom we fear and distrust. 

The CrarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. L. G. LIGUTTI, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Reverend Lieurtt. I am Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, representing the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conferénce, Des Moines, Iowa, of which I 
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am executive director. I would like to read a prepared statement and 
then add a few remarks. 

The CHarrMan. You may do so. 

Monsignor Lieurrt. I was born in Italy. I arrived in the United 
States, January 1912. I became an American citizen in 1918. I have 
served as a Catholic priest in various capacities since 1917. 

I wish to address myself before this Commission on two specific 
points : 


I 


Section 2-b: “Admission of immigrants into this country in the 
light of our present and prospective economic and social conditions.” 

Wealth results from the application of human effort and ingenuity 
to natural resources. When an ample supply of natural resources is 
available it is desirable to apply an ample supply of human resources 
for the production of wealth. ‘There isa possibility of reaching a satu- 
ration point, i. e., when human vieeeneaianh rause of excessive quantity 
or improper use, press against a limited supply of natural resources. 
Then it is clear that human resources should be limited, used more 
effectively, or moved to some spot on the face of the earth where un- 
developed natural resources are available. 

It is evident that a considerable amount of restriction in our immi- 
gration policies has been caused by fear of overpopulation and the 
thought that foreigners by their influx would take away jobs from 


native Americans. Certainly too quick an influx, too unbalanced an 
immigration might cause local and temporary economic difficulties. 
However, to state or act upon the assumption that the United States 


has reached or is nearing a saturation point is quite inaccurate, and it 
is based upon a completely false economic theory, i. e., the economic pie 
theory. It goes something like this: The United States is just so 
big a pie, the less people, the bigger the slice for each person. That 
sounds very plausible to anyone who is not acquainted with real eco- 
nomic laws of wealth production. The economic pie theory is only 
valid in an aboriginal economy. So many berries, so many fish, so 
many bison, the less squaws and braves, the easier the hunting and 
picking. The pie theory is not valid in a progressive economy where 
wealth results from the application of human effort and ingenuity 
to natural resources. Here a job creates another job. 

Let us not forget the danger of population pressures, but what 
economist is here ‘today to say that admitting 150,000 or double that 
number yearly to the United States might bring about an economic 
danger ? 

Others have told you that we need agricultural workers, house 
servants. In practically every small or large business enterprise. if 
you ask the question, “Do you need a-good man?” The answer is, “We 
do. Can you get him for us and when?” Let our immigration policy 
be based upon valid economic laws, not fallacies or popular baseless 
appeals, 

The second apparent cause for our restrictionist policies is founded 
upon certain so called social desiderata. I quote from a processed re- 
lease emanating from Senator McCarran’s office entitled “Factual 
Resume.” It is undated and unsigned: I have it here with me. 

“The McCarran-Walter bill continues in effect the policy of restric- 
tive immigration which was overwhelmingly determined by the people 
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of this country to be in the country’s best interests some 25 years ago. 
This policy is known as the national-origins-quota system under which 
the quota for each country is in proportion to the extent of that coun- 
try’s contribution to the total population of the United States as it 
existed in 1920 and has as its purpose the maintenance of the relative 
composition of the population of the United States.” 

Would any social scientist say that through this quota system the 
hoped for biological situation can be brought about? Even admitting 
that such relative composition is desirable because of the superior 
racial qualities of the Anglo-Saxons, an attempt to legislate biologica| 
reproduction on a racial or national origins basis is fraught with 
stupid hopes, undemocratic outlook,-and completely against the laws 
of nature. Our American heritage is not as of one, but as of many. 
America is a sturdy tree. Its branches and leaves enjoy God’s sun- 
shine, rain and breezes, its vigor, health and beauty are drawn from 
Mother Earth—through myriads of roots. This type of America we 
beseech God to bless, maintain and prosper. 


Il 


‘ The second part of my testimony will refer to section 2—c: “The 
effect of our immigration laws and their administration, including 
the national origins quota system, on the conduct of the foreign policies 
of the United States.” 

I have had occasion to travel far and wide throughout the world. 
I have met many friends of the United States. I have also met people 
who honestly suspect our motives and our sincerity. I have heard the 
following statements made: “Hitler tore pages from the United States 
Congressional Record when he shouted forth his claims of Teutonic 
racial superiority.” “Is democracy, which you Americans present as 
the salvation of the world, based upon the unity and equality of th: 
human race, or do you define it to suit your own convenience and 
prejudices at various times and places?” 

The work of UNRRA, Marshall Plan, ECA, MSA, and all as- 
sistance given to Italy, Greece, Turkey, and other nations have saved 
Western Europe from communism. The majority of the people there 
are deeply grateful and appreciative. The implications of the Mv- 
Carran-Walter bill as they were discussed and analyzed at the end 
of last June in the continental European press practically erased 
the great good that has been done. Communist papers headlined 
the news by, “We told you so.” I remember what I saw in “Unita.” 
the Communist paper in Rome. “Fatti maschi; parole femmine”— 
(Deeds are masculine, words are feminine)—followed by an anti- 
American tirade. 

Of course, the United States alone cannot solve the problem of over- 
population in Europe or elsewhere. Neither can America open the 
floodgates of unregulated immigration, but we can do at least four 
things: 

1. Adopt an immigration policy which is democratic and Christian. 

2. If a national-origin quota is to be kept, let it be based on the na 
tional origins of the boys who gave their lives in World War IT and 
in Korea. That would represent an unbiased standard, and very up 
to date. 

3. Consider and favor in a special way the reunion of families. 
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4. Help solve the unbalances of population and resources in the 
world by our leadership, through capital investments and movement 
of people (PICCME and private agencies). 

entlemen, the world looks our way today. Civilizations and world 
leadership change hands as the centuries roll by. There are tides in 
the fortunes of men and of nations. “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” (Matthew 7: 12.) 

Reverend Licurri1. That is my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, just a few other remarks, which I may insert at the end of 
my statement. For the ones who deny that the McCarran-Walter bill 
is discriminatory, it would be well to define the word “discrimination,” 
not merely say “but the bill doesn’t say it is discriminatory.” Of 
course, would any of our people perhaps, who at times may be caught 
stealing or doing anything unjust, say “I am right now committing 
a sin against this particular commandment of God”? Who is going 
to admit it? Of course, not publicly, but, remember, define it, and 
define it well, and be logical and consistent. 

If I have a number of 15 children around me here, and I have a nice 
apple, and I say “Now, my dear children, I am not going to be dis- 
criminatory, not in the least.” Can't you see me? I don’t mean to be 
discriminatory, and I am not saying I am discriminatory. I am going 
to cut the apple into 15 slices—no discrimination—but, of course, 
to Greece, aid to Italy, and to Turkey, and to Poland, I am giving 
the slightest wee bit of a slice, but I will give six-fifteenths of that 
slice to England; so much to Ireland. But, of course, remember now, 
I am not discriminatory, not in the least; why, of course not. Did 
[say I was? Does that make sense? Well, it doesn’t. 

Besides that, just to say that you don’t discriminate, or don’t want 
to discriminate as to color, race, or religion, but you are rather willing 
to discriminate as far as nations are concerned, don’t forget that 
there is discrimination of that very type by national discrimination. 
Certainly, no; we don’t discriminate because of race in Jamaica. 
No, of course not; but all the people of Jamaica are colored people, 
and when you just accept only so many from Jamaica you are dis- 
criminating against all people; oh, no, it is only that island which 
happens to have, of course, all colored people. You don’t discriminate 
against Catholics, of course; no, but Italy is 98 percent Catholic; but, 
of course, we are not discriminating against Catholics; no, of course 
not. 

Another remark, and it is concerning the cream coming from other 
nations. Well, brothers, and sisters, the cream of a country doesn’t 
necessarily include only the professionals, or the men who go to 
universities, believe you me; the cream of this country is not there, 
even though I am a university graduate. The cream of our country is 
the ordinary man that works for a living—I am not implying we 
don’t; you understand that—but the cream of Europe that came to 
this country, the poor fellow that worked with his hands to build 
the bridges and the railroads, and that went into the mines of this 
country. Let’s be sure to analyze the expressions before we use them. 
Let’s not forget, also, that when South America and Australia, par- 
ticularly, adopted restrictionist policies, which they did, they follow 
suit, they followed our example. They adopted them only after we 
had adopted them because that seemed to be in the air. 
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Then, the question of applying tests for immigrants into this coun- 
try. You know what I would like todo? I would like to apply the 
same tests that we apply for the immigrants coming to this country 
to our candidates for office, for our Senators, our Representatives, or 
any other public officials from a physical, a mental, or a moral view- 
point. After all, they are much more important ‘when it comes to 
this country—the ones who are making laws and who are ruling over 
us. I wonder if the Senators and Representativ es and so forth, and 
public officials, will be willing to adopt that type of test, or is it too 
low. I don’t want to say that, but it is just by way of comparison, and 

that’s all. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Commissioner Guttixson. I notice by the papers that you have just 
been in South America, and yesterday in our hearing in St. Paul one of 
the witnesses, Mr. Ossana, said there has been rather a heav y immigra- 
tion from Italy to the South American countries, particularly, “the 
Argentine. 

Reverend Licurti. Before 1920. 

Commissioner GuuLiixson. Now, he made the statement that immi- 
gration to the Argentine has been cut off. 

Reverend Licurti. Yes; it has been. 

Commissioner GULLIxsoN. Quite completely ? 

weenie Licurri. Not quite completely cut off. But it is still 
favored as far as the reunion of families is concerned. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. And would there be no hope for relief 
of the overpopulation situation in Italy, in South America? 

Reverend Licurri. Yes, there is, but we have to give the example, 
and we have to furnish c¢ pital, returnable e: ipital. I do not advocate 
merely handing over billions and billions even for resettlement of 
people. For resettlement purposes you can loan billions and billions 
returnable with interest. 

Commissioner Gutiixson. Would it be a little easier for people 
from Italy to be admitted into the South American countries than 
from some other countries? 

Reverend Licurti. Yes, absolutely, because they in South America 
have also the prejudices, and we have to take things, you know, as they 
are. There is no use saying “Well, why are they o But they are. 

Commissioner GuULLIxson. At our hearings in Chicago, a witness 
suggested, on the basis of a chart covering New Mexico 0, “Arizona, and 
western Texas, that there is a place for resettling a large number of 
immigrants by irrigating that region through harnessing the Missouri 
River for that purpose. I was struck with the impracticality of that 
approach, and wonder what your views are on it? 

Monsignor Licurtt. I think we can see the absurdity of that ap- 
proach. “Tam just thinking now of the State of Iowa where I come 
from. ‘There is enough grade A land in the State of Iowa along the 

railroad tracks and along the highways going to waste—there is more 
there—than there is grade A land in % an. I am not advocating 
people along the railroad tracks, you understand, and I am not ad- 
vocating an awful lot of land settlements even in this country. We 
have to consider everything from an economic and social viewpoint. 
I do think that in the rural districts of America we need good farm 
workers. I do think that the villages of America have room, each 
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village, for a few families of people coming from some country out- 
side of America who will do some of the work they are able to do, or 
that they will be asked to do and the Americans are not willing to do. 
After all, that is the way America developed. 

Tam not boasting of my own story, but I wor ked for $8 a week and 
I worked from 7 o’clock in the morning until 6 o’clock at night except 
on Saturdays when they let us off at 1:30 o’clock, and that was in 
1914. I was a college graduate. There is plenty of room for the 
types of workers that America needs. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. Yesterday we had a witness from the 
National Farmers Union in North Dakota and in approaching this 
problem of getting folks on the land he said that there must be a 
change in the basic cone ept of agriculture, and that it is a long-range 
program, and to take immigrants under emergency legis!: ation into 
this picture presents some difficulty. What is your view of that? 

Monsignor Licurrt. Of course. However, I think America has had 
to face other problems and America, whether we want it or not, is 
the leader of the world today and we must adjust our thinking and 
our traditions and so forth. We may not be the leaders tomorrow. 

Mr. Rosenrrzitp. Monsignor, the Commission has been given infor- 
mation to the effect that in Iowa the demand for year-round farm 
hands continues to increase. Do you think that demand is such as 
to be of a kind which ought to be considered in the placement of 
persons from overseas ? 

Monsignor Lieurtt. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Is it substantial? 

Monsignor Licurr1. Yes. But the selection of people from over- 
seas must be done in a sound fashion. Let us not make the mist: ikes 
that the Canadians made where they merely said, “Are you a farmer ?’ 
The answer was “Yes” and they came into Manitoba. Well, they 
weren't farmers. They were just the sons, perhaps, of some official 
who was somehow or other connected. We have to be very selective 
for the particular jobs, but there are plenty of boys in the mountains 
of Greece. I was there a few months ago and I was in southern Italy 
and I was in Turkey. We can get very reliable people. We can find 
plenty in Syria and plenty of Arabs and there are plenty in Iran and 
Iraq and Lebanon. Their relatives have made good citizens in the 
United States and we find _— of them would be willing to work 
and make good citizens in the years to come. 

I think whilst we should be attentive as not to make blunders, let 
us not forget that blunders will be made. 

Commissioner Guturxson. In supplying this farm situation in 
my home State of Iowa, would there be housing for families or are 
you thinking in terms of single men ? 

Monsignor Licurtt. No, Iam thinking of housing. Don’t forget, 
we have all sorts of vacant houses in the rural districts of Iowa. 
Some of them are being torn down. Some are dilapidated but they 
‘an be fixed up. There is no lack of housing in the rural districts 
of Iowa or in the Middle West. 

The Cuarrman. How did these vacancies occur? 

Monsigner Licurtt. I made this study some years ago. For every 
tractor that came into Iowa a boy left, and went to make tractors. 

The Cuarrman. Are the tractors still there? 
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Monsignor Licurrt. That is right. The rural population of al! 
the rural States, particularly Iowa, has diminished. See, we have 
gone down. Of course, even in the United States we have gone down 
from 25 to 80 percent from rural farming to 15 percent at the present 
time. 

The Cuarrman. But if you still have the tractors and machinery, 
do you need the labor ? 

Monsignor Licurri. Yes, but you need some fundamental -labor, 
particularly in livestock and in dairying, of course, and even in the 
field work, as somebody has to run the tractors. 

It is a fact that some of these farms are being run directly by 
people in the city, lawyers and doctors and so forth, who feel that 
is a good investment to avoid income tax and not to be caught up 
with it. Then they employ managers and workers on the farms. 
They are not owners and operators. Actually, they are what they 
cal] the owners and operators. 

The Cuarman. Is there anything wrong with that? 

Monsignor Licurrt. I am not saying there is anything wrong with 
it, although it would require a great discussion to go into that, because 
I do think the family-type farm is the best thing for our democracy 
and I don’t think the people in the cities ought to be owning the land 
and the people in the country working it for them. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. But do they need workers? 

Monsignor Licurti. Yes; they do and perhaps more than ever be 
fore to keep their places up. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Monsignor. Is Mr. Stuart Moore 
here ? 


STATEMENT OF STUART MOORE, REPRESENTING THE 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Moore. I am Stuart Moore, 4576 West Pine, St. Louis, Mo. I 
am representing the International Institute for St. Louis, a commu- 
nity chest agency. Iam a staff worker of the institute and the person 
who should be speaking for the institute today is not in town. That 
is the reason I do not have a prepared statement. 

Might I say that I believe certainly that the staff of the Interna- 
tional Institute would underscore and subscribe to most of what Mr. 
Fleishman and the Monsignor have said, but I understand you gentle- 
men are interested in having concrete and pertinent suggestions for 
consideration of the subject you have under deliberation. And I am 
sorry, sir, I do not come here with any suggestions to you. I have not 
made a study of this question and I can’t give you that help. You 
may ask me any questions and I will try to answer them. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Can you tell us something of your experience in 
your institute and the problem of integrating people into the area 
in which you serve? 

Mr. Moore. I have had experience here for about 4 years. Of 
course, we deal with Protestants, Catholics, and Jews. We are an 
international institute and we all come together there on equal foot- 
ing. We are not an employment agency. These other organizations 
are responsible primarily for that, but occasionally different specia!- 
ized employment problems do come up and we make an effort, and 
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it is frequently successful, to get these people into work situations. 
We have found over the years that I have worked there that these 
people, of course, need security when they come into this city. Many 
of them have no relatives. Most of them with whom we have been 
working have no relatives in this city. They do not speak the lan- 
guage and so it is our function to be a place where they can come and 
find hospitality and a security of meeting with other people who 
speak their language and who have the same problems. 

Last night I was having dinner with a trio of Jewish immigrants 
from Germany. They will very shortly become citizens of this coun- 
try, I hope, and they were speaking about the immigration laws. 
| will try not to speak in exact quotations, but just try to express their 
feelings. ‘Their laling was that when they become citizens they still 
will be second-class citizens because of these deportation clauses in 
the law. They said, for instance, “Well, now, yesterday we had some 
coal delivered to our door and our neighbor complained bitterly that 
the truck driver drove the truck through their yards to deliver our 
coal. The neighbor, one of them, phoned us and it is feeling that 
anybody can make complaints and accusations that we are having 
Communist meetings here and have spoken Communist dogma per- 
haps, and then we have no recourse and might be subject to deporta- 
tion by the United States Government even though we have been 
naturalized citizens.” 

Well, not being an expert on this question, I tried to allay their fears, 
but I wasn’t too sure about that specific point. We have found in 
the city of St. Louis that very quickly the people with whom we deal, 
almost exclusively displaced persons, have become integrated into 
the community. Shortly after arrival here they get into some kind 
of work and make little complaints about the housing conditions 
they find and are willing to accept quickly the fact that they may 
not be able to go into the profession or the work for which they were 
trained in the old country. 

In our international institute lives a man and his wife who were 
farmers in Yugoslavia. They are an elderly couple and they have 
quickly recognized that they could not learn the farm techniques 
perhaps that they would need to know in this country. They couldn’t 
learn the mechanized ways of farming that we now have in this coun- 
try, so they went into a different kind of job. 

We are working now with an opera singer and a producer of opera. 
I think he is from Czechoslovakia. He is now janitor in a church and 
making no complaint at all. 

A very well-bred woman from Poland, very cultivated, is now 
doing janitorial work in a factory. She accepts this as being part of 
it, “Well, I am 54 years old and I must accept this.” She is living a 
rather happy life. 

_ We have found the integration of these people rather good in most 
instances. : 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Moore, if your organization wishes to submit 
a statement in writing to us for incorporation in the record, please 
forward it to us at faa Woe as early as possible. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, I will inform the Institute. 

Commissioner Guiiixson. Yesterday your representative in St. 
Paul said that declarations of intention to become a citizen, which are 
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now optional under the new act were submitted and were being returned 
to their offices as not being required. Have you had a similar exper- 
ience here ¢ 

Mr. Moore. We don’t at the International Institute in St. Louis take 
those declarations of intention. Those are done by the Catholic and 
Jewish and Protestant groups or by the Department of Immigration 
and Naturalization here. 

Commissioner GuLLIxson. Is there any indication from the. Immi- 
gration people that they are being sent back and that they are not 
required ¢ 

The CHairmMan. I think we have someone from the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service here who could answer that. Mr. Wirsch, 
will you answer that? 

Mr.Wirscu. (Immigration and Naturalization Service). They are 
being sent back due to the fact that they will no longer be required. 
There is no purpose being served. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are they on occasion necessary for 
employment ? 

Mr. Wirscn. If there are any specific reasons why a person desires 
a declaration of intention he can still make application for one, but 
unless he has some special reason there is no purpose served by making 
a declaration of intention. When the new law takes effect there will 
be no necessity for it. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Moore and Mr. Wirsch. 

Is Rev. Edward D. Auchard here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. EDWARD D. AUCHARD, REPRESENTING THE 
REVEREND DR. RALPH H. JENNINGS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


OF THE SYNOD OF MISSOURI, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. A. 


Reverend AucHaArp. I am Rev. Edward D. Auchard, 1401 Clara 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., pastor of the local Presbyterian Church. 

I am appearing on behalf of Dr. Ralph H. Jennings, executive 
secretary of the synod of Missouri of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read, and a statement on 
United States immigration and naturalization policy approved on 
March 21, 1952, by the general board of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States I wish to submit. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Reverend Aucnarp. The Reverend Dr. Ralph H. Jennings, executive 
secretary of the synod of Missouri of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. A., 
was invited to appear here today. He was prevented by another 
engagement. Dr. Jennings asked me to represent him, but he did not 
instruct me what to say. 

I have corresponded with the department of social education and 
action of the board of Christian education of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A. Investigation reveals that the general assembly of our 
church has not made any pronouncements in the field of immigration 
and naturalization. The department of social education and action 
has provided the file of material which I have studied in the prepara- 
tion of this statement. So I am not here to relay any official pro- 
nouncements. I do hope that what I say is consistent with the 
Christian conscience of the church I represent. I believe that it is. 
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I speak for an institution that recognizes love of neighbor as the 
highest ethical principle. We are deeply concerned over any violation 
of persons anywhere when we function in the name and spirit of 
Christ. We are dedicated to the cultivation of persons in the deepest 
and broadest sense. We seek to encourage the organization of society 
in such a way as to secure the maximum benefits for every person as a 
person. 

We recognize that it is not always simple to apply the principle of 
neighbor-love, especially when we have many neighbors, both near 
and far, to consider. We also recognize that in the interest of neigh- 
bor-love there must be just and orderly procedures in suem matters 
as those that concern this Commission. 

This Commission has been instructed by the President to consider 
three areas: 

(a) The requirements and administration of our immigration law 
with reference to the admission, naturalization, and denaturalization 
of aliens, and their exclusion and deportation ; 

(Y) The admission of immigrants into this country in the light of 
our present and prospective economic and social conditions and of 
other pertinent considerations; and 

(c) The effect of our immigration laws, and their administration, 
including the national origin quota system, on the conduct of the for- 
eign policies of the United States, and the need for authority to meet 
emergency conditions such as the present overpopulation of western 
Europe and the serious refugee and escapee problems in such areas. 

Those of us who appear here have been asked to designate which 
area is of greatest interest to us. It is obviously impossible to sepa- 
rate the areas of concern. However, I believe the more immediate, 
but not the exclusive, concern of the church has to do with one and 
three, because these most directly and immediately affect persons. 

Furthermore, before turning to the more concrete and limited as- 
pects of this statement, I believe we must see clearly that there are 
closely related issues which must be faced. Overpopulation accentu- 
ates the need for immigration. The whole matter of birth rate is 
therefore apropos. 

Certain population movements are normal and natural. However, 
the present problem involves more than this. It arises out of the great 
displacement of population due to the war, Nazi and Communist 
policy, and postwar dislocations and relocations. The cold war makes 
this abnormal situation a continuing fact of life. The tremendous 
number of refugees from gross injustice present a special claim on our 
sympathy and our intelligent concern. 

I am sure that all churchmen recognize that in matters of immigra- 
tion some sort of quota system is necessary. The number must be 
limited in terms of our ability to assimilate new people. Yet the quota 
system must be continually reviewed in terms of actual situations and 
Christian conscience. 

One aspect of the new immigration law that Christians heartily 
commend is the elimination of oriental exclusion, even though the 
quotas are only token quotas. We can hope for more adequarte quotas 
following our change of national policy. 

The quota system, as is well known, gives preference to persons of 
British, Irish, and German backgrounds whose ancestors, including 
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mine, came to this country before immigration laws existed. The 
present quota system may therefore indicate a certain national arro- 
gance on the part of those of us from northwestern Europe that is not 
consistent with Christian. conscience. 

The quotas for Great Britain and Ireland are not used up. There- 
fore Christian conscience in our world of desperate need seems to dic- 
tate some means of assigning unused quotas or portions of quotas to 
other nationalities where the need is great and immediate. 

The quotas for many nations from which many refugees and dis- 
placed persons have come in recent years are “mortgaged” for years to 
come—some for more than a hundred years. Yet some of these na- 
tions—such as Latvia, whose quota is mortgaged to the year 2274— 
have suffered especially from both the Nazi and Communist scourge. 
There seems to be need for study here. Perhaps these mortgages 
could be paid off in terms of unused past quotas from Great Britain, 
for instance. 

Persons condemned by Communist courts may be excluded admis- 
sion as criminals, when their only real crime is devotion to the ideals 
of liberty and justice that are the common heritage of Christendom. 
There is need for adjustment here. 

Limitations on the immigrations of colonial people need to be con- 
sidered in the light of need and justice. These are often areas of high 
overpopulation and long exploitation. 

Continuing attention needs to be given to uniting families that have 
been separated by the operation of any quota system. 

Consideration mieht be given to the admission of Arabs to this 
country in a number not to exceed the number of Jewish emigrants to 
Israel, with allowance for our limited ability to assimilate people from 
the Middle East. 

The Christian Church is deeply concerned with protecting our 
society against any Communist va Paes We are all agreed that 
refugees must be bona fide refugees—not enemy agents in disguise. 
Yet we must protect our liberties in ways that are consistent with our 
tradition of liberty and justice for all. 

Broad discretionary administrative powers are granted to indi- 
viduals in our Government under the present law. Of course, in any 
administration some discretionary powers are necessary. The church 
has an interest in seeing that discretionary procedures are carried on 
in a manner that is altogether fair. Certain criticisms directed 
against the State Department in this area are already being corrected. 

Yet these broad discretionary administrative powers are potentially 
dangerous. Judicial protection must be given to the rights of indi- 
viduals or the whole structure of civil rights for all of us may be 
threatened. 

I am very grateful for this opportunity to appear before the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. It is im- 
portant for the people to be heard, and this is a matter of great concern 
to many of us as a matter of private conscience as well as a matter of 
social concern. However, the church would be highly displeased to 
find any political intentions of a partisan nature lurking behind a 
mask of concern for human rights. 

In closing, let me add that I have attached to this statement that | 
have prepared a statement on United States immigration and natural- 
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ization policy approved on March 21, 1952, by the general board of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., is an active member 
church of the National Council of Churches. This statement from 
the national council therefore carries an official weight far beyond all 
that I have said. 

(There follows the statement submitted for the record :) 


The plight of the world’s uprooted peoples creates for the United States, as for 
other liberty-loving nations, a moral as well as an economic and political problem 
of vast proportions. Among these peoples are those displaced by war, and its 
aftermath; the refugees made homeless by reason of Nazi, Fascist, and Com- 
munist tyranny and more recently, by military hostilities in Korea, the Middle 
East, and elsewhere; the expellees forcibly ejected from the lands of their 
fathers ; and the escapees who every day break through the iron curtain in search 
of freedom. These persons long for the day of their deliverance and for the 
opportunity to reestablish themselves under conditions of peace and promise. A 
problem of equal urgency is involved in the surplus populations that cannot now 
be supported by the economies of their respective countries. The pressure 
exercised by these surplus people is of a kind seriously to threaten the stability 
and well-being of the entire world. 

The National Council of Churches sees in this situation an issue that can be 
resolved only as nations, collectively and separately, adopt policies dictated by 
considerations not only of justice and mercy, but also of sound mutual assistance. 

On the international level, we believe the United States for moral reasons, as 
well as in the interest of its own economic and political security, should remain 
steadfast in its purpose to cooperate with other nations in meeting the needs 
of displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations. Through the United 
Nations, the United States contributed generously of its resources in the work 
of the International Refugee Organization. Likewise, the United States is par- 
ticipating in the activities of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, and the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Our country, 
through the United Nations, and in other ways, assisted in providing a haven 
in Israel for many thousands of Jewish refugees. More recently the United 
States joined with 16 governments in the creation of the Provisional Inter- 
Governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. The 
purpose of this Committee, in part, is to continue, for a limited period, the mi- 
gration activities previously carried on by the Internatonal Refugee Organization. 

The National Council of Churches rejoices in the knowledge that the United 
States, as a member of the family of nations, is a party to these humanitarian 
endeavors. We believe our country, either through existing agencies, or through 
a single over-all international body under the aegis of the United Nations, should 
continue to press for a solution of the many problems related to displaced per- 
sons, refugees, and surplus populations. We would vigorously oppose any 
action by Congress which would hinder, in any way, the operations of these 
international agencies or which would diminish the participation of the United 
States in them. 


UniTEp STATES IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION PoLicy—-STATEMENT APPROVED 
BY GENERAL BOARD OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, MARCH 21, 1952 


On the national level it is desirable that Congress adopt such emergency 
legislation as may be required fully to complete the displaced persons program 
to which our country is committed. This legislation should provide for the 
admission to the United States of (a@) those who were processed under the 
Displaced Persons Act but for whom visas were not available by December 31, 
1951, (0) an additional number of persons of those groups for whom a clearly 
insufficient number of visas were provided in the original legislation, and (c) 
our fair share, under proper safeguards, of those who have escaped from behind 
the iron curtain subsequent to January 1, 1949, the cut-off date specified under the 
(lisplaced persons legislation. The additional visas here recommended should 
be authorized within the period ending December 31, 1952, and should be granted 
without regard to sectarian considerations. 
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If and when Congress takes action along the lines here indicated, it is our 
position that no further legislation of an emergency character be enacted. The 
time is past for dealing with these matters on a piecemeal and emergency basis. 
Rather, it is imperative that United States policy be now shaped in accordance 
with the long-range requirements of the problem. 

The National Council of Churches has taken note of the fact that legislation 
is pending in Congress looking toward the revision of our immigration and 
naturalization laws. We believe it is of the utmost importance that legislation 
be enacted that will conform with our democratic tradition and with our heritage 
as a defender of human rights. The adoption by Congress of enlightened im- 
migration and naturalization laws would add immeasurably to the moral stature 
of the United States and would hearten those nations with which we are asso- 
ciated in a common effort to establish the conditions of a just and durable peace. 

We do not propose at this time to pass judgment on the specific details of the 
proposed legislation, many of which are technical and legal in character. We 
believe, however, the views hereinafter set forth are in accord With the con- 
victions of our constituent communions. 

One. The Congress should make the quota system more flexible. Under exist- 
ing legislation provision is made for the possible admission to the United States, 
each year, of 154,000 immigrants. For one reason or another, the quotas 
assigned to many countries are not now being filled. We believe serious consid- 
eration should be given to the pooling or adjusting of unused quotas in order to 
facilitate family reunion, to provide skills needed in our country, and to offer 
asylum to persecuted victims of totalitarian regimes. While any permanent 
solution of the problems of over-population can be effected only by basic economic 
and social adjustments within the countries concerned, it seems clear that 
migration opportunities, however limited, can be a helpful factor in easing the 
tensions occasioned by surplus peoples. 

Two. The Congress should complete the process of amending immigration 
and naturalization laws so that, within the quota system, all discriminatory 
provisions based upon considerations of color, race, or sex would be removed. 

Three. The Congress should establish a system of fair hearings and appeals 
respecting the issuance of visas and deportation proceedings. It is right and 
proper that Congress shall approve such precautionary measures as may be 
required to insure our Nation against the infiltration of individuals hostile to 
the basic principles of the Constitution and institutions of the United States. 
We believe this end can be achieved without the imposition of such restrictive 
measures as would violate the American conception of justice. 

We believe the people of our churches would welcome the establishment of a 
national commission to study with due regard for our international objectives, 
the problem of population pressures throughout the world, and the possible bear- 
ing of these pressures upon our immigration policies. 


The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. 
We will now recess until 1: 30 o’clock this afternoon. 


(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1952 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION 


Sr. Louts, Mo. 
The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in courtroom No. 1, New Federal 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., Hon. Philip B. Per man, chairman, 
presiding. 


Present: Chairman ‘Grady B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Rev. Thad- 


sioners: Msgr. John O’Grac 
deus F. Gullixson. 
Also present : Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 
The Cnarrman. The Commission will come to order. 
Is Mr. Marvin Rich here? 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN RICH, REPRESENTING TEAMSTERS AND 
CHAUFFEURS LOCAL 688 OF THE AFL 


Mr. Ricu. I am Marvin Rich, 1127 Pine, St. Louis, Mo. I am re- 
search analyst for the Teamsters and Chauffeurs Local 688 of the 
A. F.L., which I am representing here. 

I have a statement I would like to read. 

The CuarrmMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Ricu. The question of immigration policy in 1952 is inevitably 
linked in the minds of many Americans with the cold war which is 
being waged with international communism. 

Throughout the nineteenth century America won a place in the 
hearts of millions in Europe as the refuge of the oppressed, who fled 
from religious, racial, and political persecution. 

In the 1920's primarily for economic reasons, we restricted immi- 
gration. Since then America has learned much about the operation 
of an economy for full employment. 

Regulation of the flow of i immigration to suit the economic facts of 
life is wise. Yet today America is unnecessarily risking good will and 
damaging the cause of democracy in the eyes of the world by its new 
immigration policy. The introduction of factors such as race and 
religion into this policy are particularly reprehensible. 

The proposals that follow are not our ideal proposals. Rather 
they are a compromise between the most desirable and the most 
realizable. 
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1. The total number of immigrants allowed to enter the country in 
any one year should be a fixed percentage of the total population. 
The use of some arbitrary figure, such as 154,000 cannot be defended, 
as our population increases and our economy expands. If a percent- 
age were used there would be at least a rough approximation of im- 
migration with the ability of our economy to absorb the immigrants. 

During the period from 1925 to 1930, the ratio of immigration to 
population was 25 per 10,000. In previous periods the ratio was much 
higher—going as high as 141 per 10,000 from 1847 to 1854. That is 
the peak period for the time we have been keeping those figures. If 
the present immigration quota of some 154,000 were completely used 
the ratio of immigration to population would be about 10 per 10,000 
the first year and would gradually decline. 

2. The most recent available census information should be used to 
determine both the over-all quota and the quota for each country. 
This is more realistic than using some arbitrary date (such as 1920 or 
1950) which will soon become obsolescent, and saying the composition 
of our country ought to remain the same as it was at that period. 
Using more recent data would allow for a gradual shift to meet chang- 
ing world conditions. 

3. If the system of national origins, which is not desirable in that 
it implies a sense of self-satisfaction and of superiority on our part, 
is used at all it should be used throughout. There should be no 
deviation from the system of national origins to discriminate against 
Asiatics who reside in other parts of the world. This portion of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act is sheer racism which cannot be 
defended before science, our own ideals, or the people of the world. 
It is not only arrogant. It is stupid. We cannot afford to accept the 
concept of “inferior races.” 

4. Unused quotas should be pooled and used the following year. 
This would allow a certain flexibility for differential economic condi 
tions throughout the world and would not impair our economy in any 
way, if the first proposal I mentioned was adopted, since the total 
number of immigrants would not exceed the ratio determined in ad 
vance as sound. 

5. Colonies should be allowed to use the quota of the proprietor 
country. It appears that the only purpose in establishing separate 
quotas for colonies was to cut off the predominantly Negro immigra- 
tion from: the West Indies. This serves no useful purpose in terms 
of our economy and hurts us in our international relations—not only 
with the peoples of the Caribbean but also with the rest of the darker- 
skinned peoples of the world. 

6. There should be a time limit on the depertability of aliens. We 
cannot take exception with the limit of 5 years set in the previous 
statute. In periods of economic stress many aliens who have had a 
long history of economic responsibility may become public charges. 
It does not seem just to make such people return to their native land 
for conditions over which they have relatively little control. 

7. The provisions of the new Immigration Act allowing all im- 
migrants to become citizens are desirable. In our country there should 
not be any least favored who are deemed to be unfit for citizenship. 

Asiatic immigration deserves much more consideration than it has 
been given inthe past. The greatest failure of America to win friends 
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has probably been in the Orient. The ee a respecting oriental 
immigration were used as propaganda by the Japanese militarists 
in building up hatred for America in the generation before World 
War II. That propaganda is now being continued by Soviet Russia. 

In summation, we urge consideration of a policy of immigration 
that discards all factors except the economic repercussions which may 
result. People should be considered as individuals. We should not 
judge the prospective American citizen born abroad on the basis of the 
color of his skin, or eyes, or hair, or of his religion. We should con- 
sider only the contribution he can make to America. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Mr. Rich, one of the statements made frequently 
in connection with discussions of immigration relates to the com- 
petitive nature between new immigrants and people already here who 
are in the labor market. Would you have any comments on that / 

Mr. Ricn. Yes; a couple of things. I think real wages in the last 
generation or more have increased from about 25 to 35 percent. It 
is true that our immigration has been greatly restricted during this 
eriod. Nonetheless, it has been large, at least during the early part. 
We have managed to do a job. Population and even a large labor 
force does not necessarily mean a loss in real wages. It is the initiative 
we have, our ability to utilize that labor force, which is important. 

I think this is the position of our union: that immigration does 
not in and of itself adversely affect the work. The problem is, What 
can the economy do to absorb and utilize that immigration? It is 
a different question. 

The CuairmMan. Do your people have seniority rights that couldn't 
be disturbed by any new labor / 


Mr. Ricw. That is true, and as the new immigrant comes in he 
would be part of that seniority system in his shop. 

The CHarrMAN. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. E. V. Cowdry here ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. E. V. COWDRY, REPRESENTING THE ST. 
LOUIS YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION AND THE 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE OF MISSOURI 


Mrs. Cowpry. I am Mrs. E. V. Cowdry, 1411 Locust Street, St. 
Louis. I am representing the St. Louis Young Women’s Christian 
Association, of whose public affairs committee I am a member, and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association public-affairs committee 
of Missouri, of which I am chairman. 

[have a prepared statement I should like to read. 

The Coarrman. You may doso. 

Mrs. Cowpry. The Young Women’s Christian Association of the 
United States, by vote of its 1952 national convention which was com- 
posed of delegates from St. Louis and 367 other communities, adopted 
a public-affairs program which included the following statement : 

We continue to support an immigration policy which is based not only on our 


own needs as a nation but upon human welfare, and also to work for free immi- 
gration and naturalization laws that are free from racial discrimination. 
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As a world-wide, as well as a national and local, organization the 
YWCA is greatly concerned with the problems of refugees—especially 
women and children—in those countries which are suffering from over- 
population caused by war and by changing of national boundaries. 
The World’s YWCA Council, meeting in Lebanon in October of last 
year, decided that the work with refugees, started as emergency work, 
should become part of the regular program. Inevitably this means 
that the YWCA members, especially young adults, in many countries 
will be increasingly aware of the problems and needs of women and 
girls in countries like Germany, Austria, Lebanon, Korea, and Iniia 
where there are thousands of homeless persons. A most important 
need, in addition to adequate shelter, food, and so forth, is confidence 
on the part of other members of the World’s YWCA in the American 
association just as the world needs to have confidence in the United 
States. Immigration and naturalization laws which eliminate exist- 
ing racial discrimination and provide for the pooling of unused quotas 
would do much toward strengthening this confidence. 

My husband and I were in India this year where he was making a 
survey of cancer research for the Indian Government. We saw liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of refugees in Karachi and in the large 
cities of India and realized in part the problems of such masses of 
people in distress. We read accounts of instances of racial discrimi- 
nation in the United States which were headlined by many of the 
Indian newspapers. 

The Communists and intense Nationalists never lost an opportunity 
to point out that we, in the States talk democracy and _ practice 
discrimination. 


Incidentally, in Bombay, I worked several days a week in the 
women’s rehabilitation depot—a shop run by Indians, under Govern- 


ment sponsorship, which sold articles made 
women and girls in the refugee camps. 

We saw the grain for India program the point 4 program, the 
Technological Cooperation Administration, the technical assistance 
program of the U. N.—all of which, in limited degrees, demonstrate 
the concern of the American people for helping other countries help 
themselves. Changes which would liberalize oar immigration policies 
are another needed step toward building confidence in us. 

Although for many years the YWCA has worked to secure equal 
treatment for all people, it is becoming more and more aware of this 
responsibility through contacts with students and other visitors ob- 
serving American life and with populations of other countries visited 
by American members. That is why, even here in St. Louis, though 
somewhat more removed from first-hand contact with numbers of new 
immigrants, we, in the YWCA have some understanding of the ten- 
sions and fears of those who live nearer the east, west, and southern 
coasts. 

We appreciate this opportunity to express our strong conviction 
that we need in this country an immigration policy based not only 
upon our own needs but upon human welfare; and immigration and 
naturalization laws free from racial discrimination. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Nicholas Potje. 
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STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS POTJE, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
AID SOCIETY OF ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Porsr. IT am Nicholas Potje, 3147 Merrimac, St. Louis, Mo. I 
represent the American Aid Society of St. Louis. 

I would like to make a few observations based on my experience in 
the refugee field with the American Aid Society. 

My idea is this: Let a certain amount come over. In other words, a 
certain amount of people in Germany, Austria, or whatever it is and 
whoever wants to come over, let them come over ; that is, those who are 
willing to work. In other words, we cannot set a quota of 150,000. 
Maybe you have 160,000 who like to come over to this country, and 
why let the 10,000 stay over there who would like to come over here? 
In other words, if you have room for 150,000 you should have room 
for 160,000. 

A lot of people are driven away from their homes. People born 
and raised in some of those countries were hard workers and in their 
ways of living, and all of a sudden were driven away from their homes. 
Nobody wanted them and they were put in a country where nobody 
much eared for them. If they still have that much courage after 
having been down and out on their feet altogether and still have hopes 
to come back on their feet and there is a chance for us to help those 
people and we can do charity to those people, I think we should help 
them regardless of whether it is 150,000 or 160,000. I wouldn’t slight 
the 10,000 or 15,000 people. Why set a quota at a certain amount and 
leave the other ones over there? It’s just those types of people with 
strength and will who want to go, after losing everything, to different 
parts of the world, to get up on their feet and come back to it. Re- 
gardless of what color or what they are I think those should be given 
a chance to come over and to make their home up here again. 

It is just like when this country had, say, about 50,000 or 60,000 
inhabitants. This country wasn’t built only on those 50,000. There 
is always more and more added to make this country strong. There 
is always more workers and they develop more. That is like if you 
have a front and if you don’t reinforce that front naturally you 
get weak. I think if we help those people over there who need help— 
I think we should do something and help those people, give them an- 
other chance and bring them back to this country so they can start up 
again and be happy and successful just like they have been over there. 
(Quite a few are in Germany and some in Austria and some in Italy. 
I don’t know much about the eastern part or what is going on up there. 

In the last 7 or 8 years when this American Aid Society and these 
DP’s and refugees came I have been working with them right along, 
and I have seen what took place. I think we should help all those 
who need help at the present time. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. How many DP’s and/or expellees did you settle, 
sir’ 

Mr. Porse. I wouldn’t know, sir. You see, you set a quota for 
150,000 and suppose there are 160,000 like to come over. I think the 
(rovernment has got a quota number of people over there. Thousands 
over there would like to come over. I would like all to come over who 
are willing to come over here. 

The Cuatrman. That might be a million people. 

Mr. Porsr. Yes, it is true. 
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The Cxarrman. Or two million people. 

Mr. Porse. That is true, but there is not a million refugees over 
there I don’t think, sir. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. You mean refugees. 

Mr. Porser. Yes, that is what I am talking about; those driven away 
from their homes. 

The CuHatrmMan. It is more than that if you take the actual number 
of displaced persons and refugees and expellees and escapees. It 
would run into several million. 

Mr. Porsr. That is true. I grant you that, but not all want to 
come over. Well, say a certain amount of quota, whatever the Goy- 
ernment sees fit to come over and just give them a chance to come over, 

The Cuarrman. Then you couldn't take them all. 

Mr. Porse. No, I guess not. Then, for instance, if a farmer comes 
over, let him be a farmer and stay on the farm, you see, and then the 
farmer should pay a certain amount of his salary and he should not go 
to the farm and come back to the city. If they volunteer to go to the 
farm they should stay there for a year or so and those coming to the 
city should stay in the city. 

I think that is just about all I can say. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. W. A. Peter, representing the German-American Societies for 
Omaha, Nebr., was scheduled to be here but Mr. Rosenfield has received 
a message from him. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. Mr. Peter of Omaha has notified us he was unable 
to get a plane. He says he will try to appear at the Washington hear- 
ings and will write to the Commission regarding the exact time. 

The Cuarrman. Is Dr. Homer C, Bishop here ? 


STATEMENT OF HOMER C. BISHOP, REPRESENTING THE ST. LOUIS 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Dr. Bisuor. I am Homer C. Bishop, 8913 Madge Avenue, Brent- 
wood, Mo. I am associate professor of social work at the George 
Warren Brown School of Social Work of Washington University. 

Ll am appearing here in behalf of the St. Louis chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 

I have a statement I would like to read. 

The CuarrMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Bisuor. It should be made clear at the outset that we are not 
experts in the analysis of legislation nor in the administration of im- 
migration policies. Even if we were, I suspect the very length and 
complexity of Public Law 414 would tend to humble us in any attemp‘ 
to discuss it before the public. However, a review of the major as- 
pects of the act “brings us up short” and, whether as citizens or social 
workers or both, directs our attention to a consideration of some of our 
basic beliefs. 

We would like, therefore, in this statement to propose some princi- 
ples to be considered either in evaluating existing legislation or draft- 
ing new laws to regulate immigration and naturalization. In doing 
this we will be on sounder ground than if we attempted any direct as- 
sessment of Public Law 414. We rec ognize that considerations of 
immigration policy must keep one eye on our Nation’s ability to absorb 
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newcomers. We do believe, however, that the other must be kept on 
conditions prevailing in those parts of the world from which people 
wish to emigrate. Our ability to absorb is not fixed or absolute in 
extent. Our recent history as a nation—in fact, all of our histery—is 
a parade of events in which we rose and successfully met challenges 
that the more timid among us said we could not do. In 1952 and in 
1955 and 1960 we must consider honestly the plight of the “wretched 
refuse” and the “homeless tempest-tossed” abounding in our world 
before we decide how many we can absorb. 

There is one other general observation I would like to make. The 
profession of social work and the American concept of social welfare 
are baSed on firm belief in the individual’s ability to grow im his capac- 
ity to deal with life’s problems. He cannot be condemned forever be- 
cause of a mistake, a misfortune, or a bad judgment. The crippled 
and maimed have become self-supporting, the delinquent have become 
reliable citizens, the unemployed have taken their places in the ranks 
of the workers, and the aged have found new hepe and usefulness. 
Not all of them to be sure. But in sufficient numbers that we can never 
again write them off as millstones around our necks or spare any effort 
to share and help them with their burden. We believe that any 
measures which lead to harsh and arbitrary prejudgment of people de- 
siring to take their place in our midst violate not only American stand- 
ards of fair play but ignore what we know about man. 

Now to be a little more specific. Any legislation which reflects in 
any way the now completely discredited ideas of racial superiorities 
and inferiorities is out of place in today’s scene. Measures which 
either directly or ultimately are discriminatory or preferential belie 
our position in the world of freedom and freedom of ideas. Whatever 
the rate of immigration, it must be applied with equity to all men with- 
out regard for race or national origin. 

We believe that an individual’s eligibility for admission to the 
United States should not be jeopardized by an act of his government or 
of other citizens of his native land. Whatever the criteria to be used 
in selection—and there must be some—each person must be judged on 
his own merits and not of his countrymen. 

We are firmly opposed to any measures which make retroactive new 
grounds for deportation. Ex post facto laws are appearing at more 
points than deportation and naturalization. We must not threaten 
the future and the security of those who emigrate to our shores by 
forcing them to live under a cloud of anxiety that some past act will 
suddenly become a cause for deportation. 

There are other aspects of our legal system that ought not be vio- 
lated in our dealings with immigrants, aliens, and naturalized citi- 
zens: Fair hearings in which all parties may be represented by com- 
petent counsel, may cross-examine witnesses, may present witnesses, 
and may know exactly what are the charges and the evidence against 
them: judicial review in which both administrator and applicants may 
have the protection of impartial and open consideration of adminis- 
trative decision: and adherence to the concept of due process. This 
keystone of our individual liberties is as essential for one man as for 
another if it is to have value for any. We do not profess to be lawyers, 
hut we have come to realize that in some way these concepts le close 
tothe heart of the American way of life. Without them we have little 
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to offer the free world. We cannot set them aside in our dealings wit! 
a few men without risking their loss to all men, 

And similarly we suggest that legislation pertaining to immigration 
and naturalization must reflect our long-standing belief in the free- 
dom of thought, discussion, and assembly. It must take in account 
realistic dangers due to subversives, but it cannot move us closer to 
those totalitarian methods which we claim to abhor. There is a far- 
reaching difference between “one who is proved to be” and “one who is 
thought to be.” The law must not make possible summary action by 
any official. 

As social workers, we have a special concern. Immigration measures 
should be designed so as to facilitate keeping families together. We 
know from our daily work the essential worth of family life. We also 
know of the heartaches resulting from families torn apart by what 
seem sometimes to be the vagaries of immigration laws. Our social 
scientists have sketched the prime value of a satisfactory family ex- 
perience as preparation for participation in the American democratic 
system. This preparation should not be denied those who are other- 
wise eligible to migrate to this country. 

In conclusion, it seems to us that immigration and naturalization 
laws and policies ought to be the following : 

1. An aid rather than a barrier to a reasonable flow of people to 
our shores and to our fellowship in democracy. 

2. An embodiment of our convictions about human rights, civil 
liberties, and legal processes that implement our belief in the worth of 
the individual. 

3. An intelligent and compassionate use of the admissible number 


of immigrants recognizing the plight of the troubled peoples of the 
world and the tremendous responsibility for leadership that has been 
thrust upon us. 

Thank you for providing this opportunity for our Association (o 
appear before you and present our views and our beliefs. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Professor Bishop, in your statement you say: 
“Whatever the rate of immigration, it must be applied with equit) 


to all men without regard for race or national origin.” Do you present 


that to the Commission in terms of your professional knowledge and 
background as to the ready absorption of all peoples of all national 
origins into the United States? In other words, can people of al 
races or national origins be absorbed in the United States from your 
knowledge of people? 

Dr. Bisuor. All races would not be accepted and absorbed in the 
same way with the same willingness and at the same rate. I am quite 
sure of that. But I think we ought to strive to set up our legislation 
in such a way that we make it possible; that we do not freeze into the 
system elements which existed 20 or 5 years ago or may exist today. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Are you saying that some people can assimilate 
more easily in the United States than others? 

Dr. Bisnop. I think that my hunch would be that it is because of 
the situation in the United States, and not because of any inherent 
differences in these various immigrants, 

The CHamman. Let’s assume for the purpose of the question that 
from a scientific viewpoint there are no real differences in race. Is it 


fe the best interest of the United States to admit everybody on that 
asis 
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Dr. BrsHor. I would say in terms of our responsibility now as a 
world leader and the kind of nation we are going to have to be if 
we are going to have anything near like the world we want, we will 
have to admit them on that basis and work out the problems of adjust- 
ments asthey come. I don’t think that is the critical problem, helping 
them to adjust. I think we have got to think in terms of the welfare 
of the world now and not just how are we going to get along here 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. That day is gone and if we 
think in terms of the world-wide welfare, then we will of necessity 
come out with a different answer about who can adjust and who can 
adjust to what and how much can we absorb. 

Commissioner Finucane. But you agree, don’t you, that the people 
admitted into our country should be integrated ¢ 

Dr. BrsHor. That raises two questions. One, What is the rate of 
immigration? We recognize there has to be some control of that 
and I think we have the techniques for determining how that might 
be arrived at. Not many years ago we had a serious problem in deter- 
mining policy with regard to atomic energy and some of our American 
citizens were gathered together and they did a tremendous job in 
arriving at a policy. I think we could apply the same technique 
to immigration and use facts and scientific truths in arriving at it 
rather than the free play of political forces. 

Secondly, you have got to help them adjust. We have been doing 
that for 150 years. Part of my work has been in the lower north side 
district of Chicago. 

But immigration should not be determined on the basis of other 
problems we have. It should be determined on policy with its own 
merits. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. Dr. Bishop do you think that our rela- 
tionship in the world problems of today is so acute and so important 
that it might be advisable to set up a much smaller over-all number 
for admissions in order to be completely equitable toward all the 
peoples of the earth ? 

Dr. Bisnor. I deal daily with students from many foreign lands: 
Germany, India, Israel, Belgium, and South America. This kind 
of situation, how we act toward them, rankles. It takes considerable 
time to work through that and to get them to understand a little 
bit about the situation so they are free to talk with me and listen 
in our classes freely and openly. I wouldn’t want to answer your 
question “Yes” if it was to be interpreted that I said we should have 
smaller quotas. If that is the only way we can have fair quotas, 
then maybe we should have smaller ones, but I want everything else 
I said about looking at the world’s problems and seeing what is our 
fair share taken into that account. We make that kind of decision 
personally every day of our lives. The community chest wants us 
to make a contribution. The question is, How much should I give? 
Who can I turn to to ask how much I should give? It is my con- 
science who tells me. If it is quite bad I am likely to give $5 more. 
There is no formula. I have looked for one. It just isn’t there. 

That is somewhat our position now. How do we share this prob- 
lem’ And for a direct answer: If that is the only way we can get 


a fair share then make them smaller. I would not like to see them 
smaller, 
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Mr. Rosenriecp. As I understand, are you as a teacher of social 
workers saying to the Commission that the facts of life are that 
some groups will be assimilated more quickly than others, but in the 
over-all picture you, as a social worker, are not concerned that they 
want to make the ultimate adjustment to the American scene / 

Dr. Bisnor. That is correct, as I understand your question. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the problem of assimilation is not a 
vital problem in the long run / 

Dr. Bisnor. Not in the least. 

I was thinking as I got ready to come here about some of my own 
background. I can remember the boys I played football. with in high 
school and the boys I was on the swimming team with. There were 
Japanese, Jewish, Polish, Negroes, Germans, and so forth, and they, 
so far as I know, are all fine citizens today. Some of them had 
harder times than others. 

The CHamman. What town was that? 

Dr. Bisnor. Kenosha, Wis. It is a small industrial city just above 
Chicago. A large percentage of the foreign population was engaged 
in the industries. We grew up together. We knew it wasn’t as easy 
for some as for others. 

The Cuarman. Do you think a system of admission of immigra- 
tion should contain the factor of race ¢ 

Dr. Bisuor. I would not make the fact of race a factor in admitting 
or refusing to admit any human being. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How about nationality ? 

Dr. Bisuor. If nationality is necessary in order to have some kind 
of regulation, then we may have to go along with it provided you 
stick to nationality and not use it to play around to get the kind of 
selection you want, because sometimes by controlling nationality you 
control racial elements. Sometimes you don’t. To say that a man 
is born in England who has a Chinese mother must come under the 
Chinese quota is not a national quota: it is a racial kind of quota. 
I would be quite content to have him come on the English quota if 
he is an English citizen. 

The Cuarrman. What do you think of the situation where a quota 
is quite regularly unused, as in the case of England ? 

Dr. Bisnor. I think that is very unfair. I am not willing to go on 
and say that it was set up that way because of somebody’s prejudice, 
but it is unfair whatever the reason. In October 1952 it is unfair. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. What would you propose as a method for using 
these unused quotas ¢ 

Dr. Bisnor. Well, just off the top of my head, I would think that 
there ought to be enough flexibility that some officially designated 
group could take that and use it in this way I suggested; an intelli- 
gent, compassionate way to share the burdens of the world and not be 
harnessed to a law that does not allow them that flexibility. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

Is Mr. Paul B. Rava here? 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL B. RAVA, REPRESENTING THE ITALIAN 
CLUB, THE COLUMBIAN SOCIETY, AND THE ITALIAN WAR VET- 
ERANS OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Rava. I am Paul B. Rava, an attorney, 705 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

I represent the Italian Club, the Columbian Society, and the Italian 
War Veterans of St. Louis, Mo. 

I have a brief statement which, with your permission, Dr. Homer 
(. Bishop will read for me, owing to difficulty I am having with my 
voice. 

The Cuatrman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Rava (as read by Dr. Homer C. Bishop). I am a member of 
the Missouri bar, admitted before the Supreme Court of the United 
States and before the Board of Immigration Appeals. My statement 
is made on behalf of the Italian Club, of the Italian War Veterans, 
and of the Columbian Society, which is an association of sixteen civic 
and fraternal societies of St. Louis. 

It is my privilege to represent before this honorable Commission 
the point of view of this large group of American citizens of Italian 
origin or extraction concerning our immigration laws. 

We shall consider this complex problem in a spirit of objectivity 
and fairness, in full confidence in the principles of morality and 
justice which have motivated the basic policies of our country of 
adoption. 

From the Declaration of Independence to the Atlantic Charter and 
to the United Nations, equality and dignity of men, irrespective of 
race, creed, color, or national origin have been the ethical foundation 
of our legal and social system at home and of our foreign policy 
abroad. These are not pious expressions of good will, but the formu- 
lation of those great truths which bring forth and energize the best 
traits in the human race, and which made this country the moral 
leader of the free world. 

But adherence to these principles is impeached and weakened by 
the reaffirmance in the 1952 immigration and naturalization law of 
quotas which discriminate against certain nationalities. Among these 
is Italy, the largest country in continental Europe west of the Rhine. 
The restrictive provisions against Italian immigration are inconsistent 
with the ethical premise of our constitutional dogmas. 

In addition to the all-important moral issue, we are concerned with 
the economic reasons which militate in favor of liberalizing our im- 
migration laws. The tremendous economic expansion of this country 
was due to a considerable extent to the great immigrational influx. 
The rise of our population from 4 million to 150 million, and the 
corresponding phenomenal economic growth of this country is largely 
the result of immigration. The forecast for our population in 1970 is 
170 million people, whereas that of the Soviet Union is 251 million. 
We should consider seriously the problems of our growth and pro- 
ductivity. 

History has shown that Italian immigration has been rapidly ab- 
sorbed in this country, to the mutual benefit of Italy, which is bur- 
dened by overpopulation, and of the United States. Italian immi- 
grants have brought many skills to this country: tailors, miners, 
farmers, terrazzo workers, are still in demand, some in increasing <le- 
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mand. Among the scientists the names of Enrico Fermi, Bruno 
Rossi, and Emilio Serge are known to all of us, because of their 
leading part in the atomic field. 

The McCarran Act deprives college professors of the nonquota 
classification which they enjoyed under the old law. Under the 
new system none of these great scientists would be likely to find 
admission here through the ordinary quotas. Incidentally, this policy 
is in conflict with our leading position in UNESCO and the free ex- 
change of cultural information to which UNESCO is dedicated. 

Again directing our attention to the economic reasons, Italian pro- 
fessional men and businessmen who immigrated here have created 
working opportunities for themselves and others. To make one illus- 
tration, let me refer to the Italian Club of St. Louis. Its 40 mem- 
bers are all American citizens, even though more than 90 percent 
were born in Italy. Of them 28 own their independent businesses, in 
which some 400 people are gainfully employed. Of the remaining 12, 
6 are professional men who employ their own help. Only six are 
employed by others, and these in a managerial capacity. 

This Commission is too well acquainted with the demographic and 
-unemployment situation of Italy to make it necessary to recite ap- 
purtenant statistics, which I am sure are already in your files. The 
two crucial figures are 2,000,000 unemployed and 450,000 yearly in- 
crease in population. 

We are not suggesting that a liberalized immigration policy of the 
United States by itself would solve this problem. But remedial legis- 
iation by our Congress would point the way for other countries, such as 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand to do their part in the re- 
settlement of surplus population. 

Free Europeans living under substandard economic conditions con- 
stitute an element of weakness in the striving democratic institutions 
of our outpost across the Atlantic. Immediate and long-range stra- 
tegic and economic considerations all point to the same conclusion. 
Let America take the lead in solving this crucial problem. 

We respectfully urge the Commission to recommend the adoption 
of legislation of the type formulated in H. R. 7376 and S, 3109, and 
to permit the utilization of at least half of the unused quotas by coun- 
tries whose quotas are oversubscribed. 


Appenprx A. List oF ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED 


Italian Club of St. Louis. 
Italian War Veterans of St. Louis. 
Columbian Society, which is an association of the following 16 societies: 
Campobello di Mazara 
La Misericordia 
San Giuseppe 
Italo-American Mutual Society 
St. Fara and Mazzara del Vallo 
Citta’ di Marsala 
Unione and Fratellanza Italiana 
Vincenzo Bellini 
Megara Augusta 
G. Marconi 
Amore and Vits 
Casteltermini 
La Pace 
Loggia Iccardi 
St. Anna 
St. Elena 
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The Carman. Mr. Rava, under the bill that you favor, H. R. 7376, 
that bill would give Italy 39,000 a year for 3 years as an additional 
quota—that is correct, isn’t it? 

Mr. Rava. That is correct, sir. 

The CHairMAN. Do you think that if that were done that would do 
any substantial good in relieving the overpopulation in Italy? 

Mr. Rava. We make a twofold propesition. That is one, and the 
other is to use half of the unused quotas of the countries which don’t 
use their full quota, and make them available in the same ratio to the 
countries whose quota is oversubscribed. 

The CHarMAN. How many would that add? 

Mr. Rava. Well, I haven’t made the mathematical computation, 
but it would be something in the nature of between 30,000 and 35,000. 

The CHarrMan. You mean you would give Italy one-half of all the 
unused quotas ¢ 

Mr. Rava. No, I didn’t say that—make it available in a pool to those 
countries which have an oversubscribed quota, and use those in the 
sume ratio as the quotas for those countries has been determined. In 
other words, if there are 100,000 people from the English quota, and 
other quotas which are not subscribed make that 100,000 available in 
the same ratio to those countries whose quota is oversubscribed. 

The CHamman. What is the population of Italy ¢ 

Mr. Rava. In excess of 47 million. 

The CHarrman. Have you any information to indicate how many 
people can be properly supported in Italy ? 

Mr. Rava. Well, the unemployment statistics, I believe, are perhaps 
the best answer. There are 2 million unemployed in Italy at the 
present time, and, in addition, there are at least 2 million only partially 
employed whose economic standards could be according to average 
construction substantially 

The CuarrMan. That is 4 million. 

Mr. Rava. Well, one could rationalize and triple it. I was con- 
sidering the—— 

The Cuatmman. That’s how many? 

Mr. Rava. That would be 3 million. 

The Cuarrman. You said 2 and 2—that makes 4 million. 

Mr. Rava. Two are only partially employed, and apply a sort of 
rule of thumb. 

The CHatrMAN. Does that include the Italians who are expellees, 
or refugees ¢ 

Mr. Rava. That includes the Italians who are expellees; they are 
being reabsorbed, some of them have made marvelous strides in finding 
jobs for themselves; those who came from North Africa, Africa, and 
other parts. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if, as you say, Italy has a surplus population 
of approximately 3 million, what good would it do to take 100,000 or 
200,000 

Mr. Rava. Well, our point is that it would be of great value because 
there are other countries which would be likely to follow the example 
of the United States, even the present emigration in Italy today is in 
excess of 150,000 a year—they go to various countries, there are agree- 
ments with Argentina, with Brazil, with other South Americans and 
Central Americans. Traditionally, many Italians have worked in 
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France and in Switzerland—that is temporary emigration as dis- 
tinguished from permanent emigration. They go there to work in 
the winter season or summer season, according to the various places. 
However, there are now about 150,000 emigrants every year. In addi- 
tien, an opening of the immigration policy in the United States 
would have @ great effect upon-such countries as Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and perhaps South Africa. 

I think that the leading position that the United States has at 
the present time is such that if the United States adopts a policy 
which is more restrictive than the previous policy, the effect would 
be to induce those other countries to take restrictive measures; cer- 

tainly, not to liberalize their policy. I believe that what the United 

States can do is not only make available so many working opportuni- 
ties here, say 150,000, but that would work as an example in setting 
a precedent for other countries to follow the same example. 

I think it is very difficult for the United States representative at 
the Intergovernmental Committee for Movement of Migrants from 
Europe to make proposals toward inducing other countries to lessen 
their restrictions when at home the United States is embarking on 
a policy which is to some extent racially controlled, and restrictively 
inclined, and I think that weakens the position of any leader and any 
diplomatic representative of the United States in any form of inter- 
national agreement. 

Now there is a tremendous movement in Europe toward achieving 
a European Federation—the progress is very real and very sub- 
stantial. However, one of the big obstacles to the Economic Fed- 
eration and Political Federation of Europe is that in certain areas 
you have this surplus population, and if some of it could be absorbed 
elsewhere, in the New World, as they call it, I think even the possibility 
of an Economic and Political Federation of Europe would be con- 
siderably increased. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Rava. 

Mr. Rava. May I ask the leave of the Commission 1 second. Chan- 
celor Arthur H. Compton, of the Washington University of St. Louis, 
was unable to be present, and he asked that I present to the Commis- 
sion a letter he has sent. Would that be possible? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. His letter will be read into the record by 
Mr. Rosenfield. 

(The letter of Chancelor Arthur H. Compton, Washington Univer- 
sity, read into the record by Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, follows :) 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR, 
St. Louis, October 11, 1952. 
To the Person Before Whom Hearings Are To Be Held Regarding Revision of 
Immigration Laws. 

Dear Str: I wish to testify relative to the change in the Federal law which 
eliminates professors in colleges and universities from the status of nonquota 
immigrants. I refer to House of Representatives, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, Report No. 1365, page 101, accompanying H. R. 5678, where 
comparison with the “existing law” shows that this category of nonquota immi- 
grants is omitted in the proposed law. 

I desire to make two points: 

1. Professors admitted on a nonquota basis have performed services to the 
United States of extraordinary value, and the elimination of them in the future 
will correspondingly cause our Nation unnecessary harm. As evidence, I may 
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state, as of my first-hand knowledge, that without the services of Enrico Fermi, 
who came from Rome to be professor at Columbia University, Eugene W igner, 
who came from Budapest to be professor at Princeton, and Edward Teller, of 
Budapest, who came as professor at Columbia, the United States would not and 
could not have produced the atomic bomb in time to have been of value in 
World War II. In many other ways also the recently immigrated scientists 
were of substantial help during World War II. In the case just cited, their 
help to our Nation was decisive. 

2 In the judgment of those Americans best qualified, the professors who have 
recently been admitted on nonquota visas have been found to be citizens of 
exceptional value to the Nation. As evidence, I may call attention to the fact 
that during the past 10 years an extraordinarily large number of recently 
immigrated professors have been elected to the National Academy of Sciences. 
This is of especial significance because this body is charged with the responsi- 
bility for advising the United States Government regarding scientific matters 
affecting the Nation’s welfare. The members of the Academy take this respon 
sibility seriously as they elect new members. There is no body more competent 
than are these men to judge the value to the Nation of their professorial col- 
leagues, and their judgment regarding the recent immigrants is strongly 
favorable. 

I should add that in my considered judgment other provisions of the bill known 
as H. R. 5678 are also seriously damaging to the Nation’s safety and welfare, 
to such an extent that in my opinion it would be preferable to retain the 
previous law. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR H. ComprTon. 


The CHarrman. Is Mr. H. M. Ramel here? 


STATEMENT OF HUBERT M. RAMEL, MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE 
BOARD OF THE NATIONAL METAL TRADES, THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Ramer. T am Herbert M. Ramel, vice president of the Ramsey 
Corp., of St. Louis, Mo. This is a subject that is a little afield from 
my endeavors. Iam presently on the executive board of the Nationa! 
Metal Trades, the National Association of Manufacturers, St Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, Associated Industries of Missouri, and I have 
been, and I am presently, industry member of the Regional Labor 
Management Committee of Kansas City. Ihave also been the industry 
member of the International Labor Organization. I presume maybe 
the latter has caused me to be thrown into immigration. Frankly, 
I don’t know too much about it. I haven't had much opportunity 
to form any definite opinions upon the old law or the new law. 

We did have a problem in Kansas City here about a year or so ago 
When we ran into the problem of wetbacks from Mexico, but I don't 
think that was too serious, especially as it only affected the lower part 
of our State. 

If there are any questions that I might be asked I will be glad to 
answer them. 

Mr. Rosenrtecp. Mr. Ramel, the purpose of the invitation of the 
Commission to you was to inguire of you not so much as to the techni- 
calities of the immigration law, past and present, as to inquire of you 
as to the needs of industry, if any, in this general area. What is the 
general manpower situation? Have the people in industry in this 
area been able to obtain the people they have needed for their work ? 

Mr. Ramer. Generally speaking, we have; St. Louis has never been 
considered a tight area. I think in our whole region the only area 
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that we had any real difficulty with was Wichita. Now I can speak 
with some authority on that because that was the only place that we 
even set up an area committee, outside of Kansas City and Kansas 
City was set up primarily because of the flood rather than of any acute 
shortage in labor. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Has there been a real shortage in Wichita ’ 

Mr. Ramex. Yes. Wichita has a problem because of the large air- 
craft production in Wichita. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Has there been a large influx of workers 
there? 

Mr. Ramet. Yes, there has, and they have been trying to get more, 
but it has been mostly technical help, as I understand it, rather 
than that of the less unskilled labor. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. How have they met then the needs in that area’ 

Mr. Ramet. Well, they have gotten—I happen to know a couple 
of personnel managers down there, and they seem to have satisfied 
their needs. I don’t think they are too far behind on their quota, 
so they have gotten them from highways and byways, they have sought 
other cities, they have attempted to bring them in from the other 
‘various places when they could get them, going into other areas. [ 

know we have had some difficulty, at least on one occasion, where 
they have come into this area, where it has caused some confusion. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have they been recruiting? 

Mr. Ramet. Yes; they have been recruiting. That is the only area 
where there is a problem I know of in this region, and that takes in 
five States. 

Mr. Rosrenriecp. What use has been made within the general area, 
particularly in the railway centers of the Mexican migrant labor ? 

Mr. Ramet. Right in this immediate area, we haven’t had much 
Mexican labor. I think you will find possibly up around Kansas City 
there is some, but in this general area, I am of the opinion that it is 
not universally used. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What States are in this region or area? 

Mr. Ramex. Well, there is Nebraska, Kansas, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and I think Oklahoma—I am not certain of that—no, Iowa. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is there a labor shortage in Omaha? 

Mr. Ramer. Omaha was on the verge of it, but not too bad. 

We have been on the verge of shortage on about three different vc- 
casions—we are running into one now. There are anticipations that in 
this region we may have some acute shortages, but at the present time, 
no. As a matter of fact, the Labor Management Committee hasn't 
had a meeting since last spring. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is the labor supply here the subject of 
any planning in anticipation of possible shortages ? 

Mr. Ramet. We here in the Middle West are not as conscious of the 
labor supply as from the same viewpoint that might be had from, 
say, the Past and the Far West, or even the South, especially around 
Texas, because there you do run into the immigration problem more. 
But St. Louis has always been a pretty fair labor market because 0! 
its diversification of industry, and I can speak from that because | 
was on the War Manpower Commission representing industry during 
that period, and even though we had our problems we always were 
able to meet our problems in one way or another. On the immigra- 
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tion end of it, of course, your economists can figure these things up, 
and your engineers pull out their slide rules, but whether or not they 
are absolutely correct, I don’t know. They may know more about 
it than I do, and I am not an economist nor am I an engineer. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Ramel. 

Mr. John W. Hamilton ‘ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. HAMILTON, REPRESENTING THE 
CITIZENS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Hamiutron, I am John W. Hamilton, representing the Citizens’ 
Protective Association, 3847 West Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

I first wish to take exception to the remarks made by Dr. Wagner 
here this morning. I am a Protestant and he does not represent me. 
He claims to represent 500,000 Protestants in this area. Only last 
April before a hearing of the police board here in St. Louis he claimed 
he represented 600,000—I do not know which is correct. He doesn’t 
represent the Southern Baptists, the Lutherans, he doesn’t represent 
hosts of other Protestants in this city, and I do not feel that he repre- 
sents the views, wishes, or desires of the vast majority of those who 
are members of churches connected with the Metropolitan Church 
Federation. 

We fundamentalists do not make common cause with liberal, Christ- 
denying modernists, who have distorted and perverted the faith once 
and for all delivered unto the Saints. 

I was very deeply shocked to hear the monsignor of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Des Moines, Iowa, indulge in—whether he knew 
it or not—Communistic propaganda. In giving his definition of 
discrimination he called our attention to 15 children and 1 apple, and 
he said that apple must be divided exactly equal. 

I am sorry to say that that is a parroting of a hackneyed and dis- 
credited Communist philosophy: to each according to his needs, and 
from each according to his abilities, divide up everything, divide up 
all the wealth among the people. But, of course, that is where this 
business about “thou shalt not discriminate” which has been added 
to the Ten Commandments is going to lead us. 

The doctrine of equality did not originate with Karl Marx; it came 
before that with Adam Smith, and the French Revolution that threat- 
ened the whole Christian civilization of Europe, liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. It led them to bloodshed, to chaos, to atheism, and all 
forms of perversion. Beware, beware, beware of those who scream 
and ery “equality.” God discriminates, all nature discriminates, life 
itself discriminates. The person who does not discriminate is either 
a knave or a fool. 

Before going on with my own opinions I have a short prepared 
statement from the Citizens’ Protective Association which reads as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, I represent the Citizens’ Protective 
Association, a group of people interested in and dedicated to the 
maintenance and extension of the rights, privileges, integrity, heritage, 
social edicts, and culture of the white race in America. America has 
done much more than her share in accepting refugees throughout the 
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years. This is the time to evaluate our policies. St. Louis was first 
settled by the French; soon after, came the English. The English 
were not welcomed with open arms by the French and considerable 
trouble ensued. After the English came the Germans. They were 
resented and fought for a long time. The Poles, Latts, and Slovaks 
came next and they received the same treatment. Last on the scene 
were the Italians. 

Yet in spite of all the differences we have in St. Louis today, a 
amalgamation of the various nationalities from Europe, each nation: * 
group in its turn proved that it was worthy to be accepted after ; 
long, hard fight. We still have our Dago Hill, yet it would eli 
you gentlemen to learn how many members of the second and third 
generations of Italian descent are marrying Anglo-Saxons and others. 

St. Louis has been a melting pot for the ‘members of the white race. 
One hundred years ago we had a Negro problem, and we still have it 
today in a far more aggravated form. The early and late settlers in 
America were Europeans of the white race. They, in spite of na- 
tional and religious differences, have largely blended together to form 
the great United States of America. The omental has been in our 
midst for many years, but only the exe eption showed any desire to 
mongrelize with our white racial stock. 

Our forefathers showed great insight into the racial question by 
passing the Oriental E xclusion Act, which prevented our country 
from being inundated by the hordes of the yellow race. Prolific 
breeders, they would, if unlimited immigration had been permitted, 
have swamped the west coast and gradually swarmed over the entire 
continent. Yet, these orientals even until this day seek the company 
of each other and are proud of their race, language, customs, and 
heritage. However, they remain, and always will remain, an unas- 
similable minority. 

Members of the Negro race were brought here, against their will 
in many cases, as slaves; sold or bartered by their African chieftains 
to the slave traders. They were brought to the New World to replace 
the native American Indian who could not live under slavery. The 
Negroid race being an inferior people is the only race which thrives 
under slavery. They became a problem during slavery, but after 
they were given their freedom became even more of a burden on white 
society. As the years go bv they become an ever-increasing burden 
on the white community. Having no culture or civilization of their 
own, and belonging to a race which all history proves is substandard, 
and uncreative, the Negro seeks by means of the weight of numbers, 
and political influence to gain the objectives which he was unable 
to obtain because of lack of ability. Worse than that, many of 
their leaders, as well as many Negroes themselves, seek a solu 
tion to their racial inferiority through a gradual -amalgamatio 
of the white race. This fact presents a very definite problem to white 
society. The white man built every one of the 21 civilizations known 
to history. Yet, the creative works of the white man have time and 
again been destroyed through the process of mongrelization with the 
colored races. Each great civ Se of the past, ‘such as the Chinese, 
Indian, Babylonian, ‘Eg gyptian, Carthaginian, Grecian, and Roman 
was destroyed, when the white creators took unto themselves willing 
colored slaves and concubines, and destroyed their racial heritage. 
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The history of civilization is the history of the white race. The mis- 
guided do-gooders, the mongrelizers, the Marxists, and the Negro 
Jeadership seek to throw open the doors of America to the Negroid 
and Oriental hordes. They completely ignore the fact that each race 
in its own country has had an equal opportunity to build its own 
civilization. Yet, after the white man built and verily created a 
civilization out of the wilderness of North America, the uncreative, 
parasitical hordes of the colored races sought to descend upon us and 
devour our substance. All the white man asks is the same seniority 
rights that the gentleman from local 688 of the Teamsters’ Union is 
so very concerned that his members shall enjoy. 

The colored races are at best the imitators of white society. The 
higher type of the colored races can imitate; the lower type is unable 
to doeven that. Yet, we are urged by the politicians and the preach- 
ers to accept them as our equals. 

While the native Indians roamed America for countless years, it 
was the white man who brouglit civilization to this continent. He 
built it, and it belongs tohim. Now, the vicious conspiracy is to flood 
America with the dregs of colored society, to lower our standard of 
living, and pervert our culture, and to destroy our way of life. Is 
America to be made the dumping ground for this wretched refuse? 
The McCarran-Walter Immigration Act is the wisest possible solu- 
tion to the problem. It is based on the national antecedents of the 
population of the United States. What could be fairer, and, to use 
a much misused term, more “democratic” than that. 

According to Rabbi Abraham L. Hartstein, the Boston Jewish Ad- 
vocate of April 1949, there were only 6,000 Jews in the United States 
100 years ago. They did not build the country. They did not aid 
in conquering the frontiers. They contributed but little, if anything, 
to the development of America. Why should they demand to be 
admitted in unprecedented numbers, largely from behind the iron 
curtain? How are they, and they alone, seemingly able to flee from 
the tentacles of Soviet Russia‘ How many Soviet agents are in thei 
midst? I call the attention of the Commission to the report of the 
Honorable. Ed Gossett, Congressman from Texas, which was made in 
the House of Representatives on July 2, 1947. It contains much 
factual information concerning the refugee racket being perpetrated 
on an unsuspecting, generous American Republic. 

The Jew remains an wnassimilable minority. I also call your at- 
tention to the statement by Senator Pat McCarran, of the United 
States Senate, on January 6, 1950, entitled “Displaced Persons—F acts 
vs. Fiction.” Senator MeCarran’s Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
which has jurisdiction over immigration legislation, made a detailed 
and thorough study of the entire situation, and the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act is the net resuit. This bill was overwhelmingly 
passed by both Houses of Congress after long debate. When it was 
vetoed by our political President, both Houses of. Congress overrode 
his veto overwhelmingly, and thereby expressed the will of all patri- 
otic American citizens. 

There is no need, gentlemen, for this Commission. It, I fear, is the 
device of political expediency ina flagrant appeal for support from the 
racial minorities in the coming election. I am interested to note 
that while the Negro press has viciously attacked the McCarran-Walter 
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Immigration Act, I do not see one representative of the Negro race 
here today, though there are some 150,000 in St. Louis. Evidently, 
they are not concerned enough about this so-called discrimination 
that we hear so much about to even bother to send one representative 
to appear before your Commission. 

I am quite disturbed that so many of the clergymen that have 
appeared here today mentioned the economic aspect solely of admitting 
people from different races, different cultures, different environments, 
and, as Dr. Wagner would say, 500,000 over a period of 3 years. I 
do not know whether they are economic materialists, or believe in the 
doctrine of economic determination—I certainly hope not. I under- 
stood that they were religious gentlemen. What they did not consider 
was the fact that America has its culture, its heritage, its social edicts, 
its welfare. 

America cannot assimilate the racial minorities now within her 
own border, much less contend with a deluge of unassimilable racial 
groups which would flood our shores if given the slightest opportunity. 
Look for yourselves at the formerly fine residential sections in city 
after city that have been turned into slums by the black plague. Yet, 
some appear before you and advocate further increases in the Negro 
population by lowering our immigration laws to admit countless 
thousands of West Indians and even Africa itself. No matter how 
many times men say: “All races are the same. All men are equal.” 
That does not make any fact. Two brothers are not equal—no two 
men are equal; neither are races equal. These men, consciously or 
otherwise, are enemies of the white race, and all it stands for. Study 
the high crime rate in our northern cities—among the Negroes in 
our northern cities, after they have been exposed to education, advance- 
ment, and opportunity. Study the results of admitting vast numbers 
of colored Puerto Ricans to New York City, and find out for yourself 
what would happen if its floodgates were lowered to color immigra- 
tion. “Discrimination” some say—if anyone is being discriminated 
against in America today it is the white man who built our civilization 
and our culture. 

We need no modification or change in the MeCarran-Walter Im- 
migration Act unless it be to tighten even further the protective walls 
against Negroid and oriental immigration. The white race in «ll 
its glory built and developed America. To attempt to lower our 
immigration laws, and allow a flood of Asiatics and Negroids to pour 
into our country is treason in the worst form. 

The Citizens’ Protective Association wishes to go on record as being 
unalterably opposed to any changes in the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act as the present time. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, sir. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. Mr. Chairman, in the limitation de- 
nominational, I presume that it is not understood that Mr. Hamilton 
speaks for the Lutheran Church or for other theological conservatives. 

Mr. Hamiuron. May I answer that, sir. Of course, I do not, sir, 
but I do wish to bring out that the American Council of Christian 
Churches, and the National Association of Evangelicals—two large 
interdenominational agencies, which have nothing to do with the 
national council because of its modernism, its liberalism, and its even 
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left-wingism—have broken away and founded their own interdenomi- 
national agencies. Both of those organizations at recent conventions 
have gone on record in support of the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. 

I am a member of a church that is a constituent member of the 
National Association of Evangelicals. I do not speak for them, how- 
ever, I just wish to bring this to your attention, and I wish to point 
out that Dr. Wagner does not speak for all of the Protestants in St. 
Louis by any manner of means, although he did seem to give the im- 
pression that he claimed to be. 

The Cuamrman. Do you mind telling us, Mr. Hamilton, how many 
members are in the Citizens’ Protective Association ¢ 

Mr. Hammon. Yes. Our organization was formed a year and 2 
months ago. We have some 225 members in St. Louis, and a member- 
ship at large in a number of States. We also have a branch in 
Tennessee—we publish a bulletin. 

The Carman. You speak for St. Louis? 

Mr. Hamitton. I speak for the St. Louis group. I have been di- 
rected to come here by the executive board of the Citizens’ Protective 
Association. I am not the chairman—I am editor of our monthly 
publication, the White Sentinel. They asked me to appear before 
your Commission, and to give our feelings on the situation. We are 
very strongly in support of Senator Metarrans great work. 

The Caarrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. William Sentner here? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM SENTNER, REPRESENTING THE ANTONIA 
SENTNER DEFENSE COMMITTEE OF DISTRICT 8, UNITED ELEC- 
TRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. SenrNer. I am William Sentner, representing the Antonia 
Sentner Defense Committee of District 8, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, 705 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

| have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The CuarrmMan. Does it deal with the deportation order in the case 
of Mrs. Antonia Sentner, and is she your wife ? 

Mr. Sentner. That’s right, sir. I am only using that case to sup- 
port the position we take with regard to the bill. I might say that our 
union nationally, which represents about 275,000, people associate 
themselves basically with the positions in resolution at the convention 
recently concluded in September, with Monsignor Ligutti with regard 
to restrictions in the bill. I will be glad to send you a copy of that 
resolution, but in essence that was their position with regard to the 
law itself. 

I only want to deal with three aspects of it, and I am using this 
particular case to point it up. I know it well, St. Louis knows it 
well, and since it is a case in point I thought this Commission might, 
by its example, show support to a position with regard to the law 
itself, 

The Cuarman. Is it a case that has received a lot of publicity in 
this area? 

Mr. Sentner. Yes, sir: and it doesn’t lend itself only to this one 
case, but it lends itself to the application of the bill to 29,000 non- 
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citizens in the St. Louis area, and it also lends itself to some questions 
relating to naturalized citizens who come under danger from this law 
for acts they might have committed prior to their naturalization or 
entries into the country. 
The CuarrMan. Are you going to confine yourself to the recom- 
mendations or do you want to read the whole statement ? 
Mr. Sentner. It will only take 5 minutes. 
The Cuarrman. All right; you may read it. 
Mr. Sentner. There are two aspects of our presentation : 
Ethical, moral, and legal questions raised in the deportation 
order in the case of Mrs. Antonia Sentner. 
The family. 


THE ANTONIA SENTNER CASE 


She legally entered the United States at the port of New York, 
on “July 20, 1914, from Yugoslavia. She was 8 years of age upon 
entry. 

2. She filed her petition for naturalization in 1940. Her applica- 
tion was denied by the late United States District Judge Charles B. 
Davis, on September 2, 1942. Judge Davis’ ruling was based on thie 
sole fact that 5 years had not elapsed since Mrs. Sentner had dropped 
her membership in the Communist Party in 1938. 

3. She refiled her application 1945. She was advised by Walter 
Wolf, chief naturalization officer in St. Louis that he would deny the 
application and her petition was withdrawn without prejudice in 
1946, 

She was arrested on an order of deportation on September 1, 
1949. She was released on a $2,000 bond and rearrested and held 
without bail on October 28, 1950. After spending 5 days in jail her 
release was ordered on a writ of habeas corpus by United States 
District Judge Ruby M. Hulen. 

». On November 29, 1950, a hearing on the deportation warrant 
was started in St. Louis. The hearing was recessed almost immedi 
ately after opening and was resumed on November 14, 1951. \ 
week later the hearing officer recommended deportation, which re 
commendation was aflirmed by the Assistant Commissioner of Im- 
migration. An appeal was taken to the Board of Immigration Ap 
- als which appeal was heard on May 8, 1952. 

On September 29, 1952, this ap peal was denied. <A petition foi 
soi was filed with Attorney General James F. McGranery 01 
October 6, 1952. I give this merely to indicate how long this hangs 
over a person’s head. 


THE ETHICAL AND MORAL ISSUE 


In this case, as in others, the person involved has lived in our coun 
try since childhood. She was schooled here, reached maturity, and 
raised a family of citizens. Mrs. Sentner, now 46 years old, has two 
children 10 and 14 respectively, and a married daughter and four 
grandchildren. 

We must ask, should a law, or its application transcend the mora! 
and ethical rights of human beings? Except for a technical question, 
Mrs. Sentner is a citizen, having been in our country since 8 years 
of age. She was educated in C atholic parochial schools. She worked 
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in factories and as a clerk. She has raised a family, all of whom 
are citizens.. Her husband is a citizen. Her mother, father, and 
four sisters and brothers are citizens. 

Then by what rhyme or reason can Congress decide in 1950, under 
the law that this Commission is considering, that persons in a certain 
class may be punishable with a sentence equal to death for joiming a 
legal political party in 1935 ¢ 

“Mrs. Sentner is now subject to deportation for having been a 
member of the Communist Party from 1935 to 1938. It was legal 
for an alien to be a member of the Communist Party in 1935, but a 
crime in 1950. On what moral or ethical basis can a person be sub- 
ject to deportation in 1950 for a legal act committed in 1935? 


THE FAMILY 


Our literature, court rulings, airways and press makes much of 
the sanctity of the home and family as the very foundation of Ameri- 
can democracy. What about Mrs. Sentner’s home? She was not of 
age in 1914 when she was brought to our country. She didn’t have 
anything to do with being here. She worked, got married, and raised 
a family. All during this time she had no reason to suspect that in 
1950, Congress would pass an act that would make her subject to 
deportation for something she had considered legally right in 1935. 

What constitutional rights do her minor children have as American 
citizens. If their mother is deported involuntarily, what shall they 
do? And what are the constitutional rights of her married daughter 
and four grandchildren? We only pose these questions for your 
committee to answer in your recommendation to the President. 

Mrs. Sentner’s punishment is banishment from her home and 
adopted land. This punishment is akin to a sentence of death. 

The case of Mrs. Sentner is like that of an orphan who is adopted 
at. birth and then torn from their foster parents and banished from 
their love, affection, and protection for the remainder of their lives. 

The McCarran law, as is the McCarran-Walter law, is unjust and 
cruel and has no place in the laws of a democratic republic. It is 
fundmentally an antilabor law, as is the Taft-Hartley and Smith Acts, 
as we show in our exhibit A attached. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In most cases, people involved in naturalization, deportation, and 
exclusion cases are poor. The Government should establish and fi- 
nance a public defender for such people. 

The right of the Attorney General to hold persons subject to 
deportation without bail must be abolished. A maximum bail of 
$500 should be established in all such cases. 

5. A statute of limitations must be established or should I say we 
ought to return to the 5-year statute of limitations so that noncitizens 
or naturalized citizens and their children are not subject for a life- 
time of uncertainty as to their status as citizens or residents of our 
country, 

(Exhibit A, The Target Is Labor, a pamphlet issued by the Antonia Sentner 


Defense Committee of District No. 8, United Electrical Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, 705 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo., attached.) 
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Mr. Sentner. These are our recommendations based upon this 
particular case of which, of course, there are hundreds of others, now 
and to come in the country. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Roy A. Dillon here? 


STATEMENT OF ROY A. DILLON, REPRESENTING THE COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES FOR THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Dixon. I am Roy A. Dillon, and I am representing the State 
Personnel Board of eatin of which I am the aieibar, 606 Wright 
Building, Oklahoma City. I was formerly chairman of the Okla- 
homa Displaced Persons Commission for about 3 years, 

I am a lay member of a committee with the Council of Churches, 
which is interested in resettling and assisting in the DP program; 
and, in fact, it has established a fund which I have been administering 
on DP matters, since the United States Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion terminated this past August 31. You see, with the termination 
of the United States Displaced Persons Commission, the local State 
groups had to take over, so the Council of Churches has taken over, 
and it has assisted all the way through the program in any way it 
could. 

The Cuarrman.. Do you speak for the Council of Churches for the 
State of Oklahoma? 

Mr. Ditton. That’s right. 

The Cuarman. And that council includes how many denomina 
tions? 

Mr. Ditton. There are 29 officially connected with the national 
council—there are 29 denominations in that. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Are all 29 located in Oklahoma City? 

Mr. Ditton. In the State, I think. You see, it is connected with 
the 29 major denominations. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Dillon, the Commission will be glad to hear 
any statement that you would care to make as to your views on a 
proper immigration policy for the United States. 

Mr. Ditton. First of all, I should like to mention that as chair- 
man of the State Displaced Persons Commission, I worked closely 
with all religious groups, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, and the 
program was highly satisfactory. 

In Oklahoma we desperately need farm people and we would like 
to recommend that some emergency legislation be put in, if possible, 
to bring over those people to whom visas were not available on the 
date of December 31, 1951. Then, we would like to have an addi- 
tional number of people who can get visas under proper legislation 
that are German ethnics, people that are Willing to get out on our 
ranches. We lost 300,000 m population in Oklahoma— 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. In what period of time? 

Mr. Ditton. From 1940 to 1950. 

Mr. Rosenriretp. What happened that caused that loss of popula- 
tion ? 

Mr. Ditton. When my father went to Oklahoma, Uncle Sam gave 
him 160 acres of land for $15, and everybody took that land and 
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started out and tried to make a living. My dad said they should 
have given everybody a section. My dad was able to make it, but the 
three other men on that section didn’t make it, and dad took over 
their places. 

Mr. RosenrieLp. In other words, were the farms too small? 

Mr. Duuon. That’s right, and could not support them—but the 
farms became larger, and that left vacant houses. We had plenty of 
houses over the State, and the DP’s that were willing to go out to these 
farms had plenty of opportunity to do it. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. And do they have full-time, year-round jobs? 

Mr. Ditton. That’s right. No sharecropping in Oklahoma. We 
insisted that they be put on salary. 

At the urging, I might say, of the Displaced Persons Commission 
in Washington I was requested to assist in getting some of the larger 
families into Oklahoma, and on telegraphic orders five Ukrainian 
farm families arrived in Oklahoma City, and I had five sponsors wait- 
ing for them. The man that took what seemed to be the hardest 
family, from the point of resettlement, which was the father and 
mother and four little girls—most of the sponsors wanted a father and 
mother with boys in the family—but he took the father and mother 
and the four little girls, and paid the father $100 a month for the first 
year, and gave him housing, and gave him produce from the farm, 
milk and eggs, saw that he had some help in clothing, and one thin 
and another. After the first year he found the man was such a an 
worker, because the man would work 12 and 14 hours a day if he didn’t 
get his work done, and he was always working—he cleaned up the 
fence rows and even though he fell off the horse and broke his arm he 
still insisted he had to work every day doing something. After the 
first year, the sponsor said: “I will now put you on a 50-50 basis.” 
The first thing he did was to buy the DP a car, and paid for it, and 
said; “If you make any money this year, you can pay me half the price 
of the car.” At the end of the first year with a very good crop they 
were able to clear $10,000—$5,000 for the DP and $5,000 for the spon- 
sor. In the third year, which is this year, they had 200 head of hogs 
to sell in May, and I am sure that the DP will do better this year than 
he did last. He has a new television set, and he has already traded his 
car in and bought a new car this year. One of his daughters, although 
she was only 16, married the farm boy across the road, and they are 
well-established in the community. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Mr. Dillon, do you think that Oklahoma could ab- 
sorb people from overseas who would stay on the farm and work the 
farms as needed in Oklahoma in any substantial numbers? 

Mr. Ditton. I would answer in the affirmative because I know the 
calls I have had, especially since we started to bring the German eth- 
nics in, who, to me, have been the best farmers that we have had com- 
ing into Oklahoma. We have had so many calls since the program 
ended that we could place as many more as we have already placed. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. How many have you placed already ¢ 

_ Mr. Ditton. The records in Washington show we had around 1,600 
first placements, and then we have had an influx of more than that 
coming into the State. 

Mr. Momence Then what would your estimate be? 

Mr. Ditton. Between 3,000 and 4,000. 
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Mr. Rosenrretp. And do you think that Oklahoma could absorb 
and needs an additional 4,000 or so? 

Mr. Ditton. Desper: ately needs that type of person. 

Mr. Rosenrtep. In what kind of farming would they be engaged / 

Mr. Ditton. Of course, they haye the big ranches and they need 
people on the ranch, but there is always enough caretaking around wn- 
tit they can learn how to take care of stock and-the dairying is all done 
by machinery, and they soon handle the mechanical milkers, and we 
had very little trouble with that—required in dairying and stock in- 
dustry. There is very little oil industry in Oklahonia—we do not need 
that type of person. 

Mr. RosenrteLp. Would they be needed for cotton? 

Mr. Ditton. The cotton is mechanically picked now, and cultivated, 
und almost everything has gone into machinery. 

Mr. RosenFieitD. The reason I ask about the cotton is that the Com- 
mission has been given information that as of the beginning of Sep- 
tember there was a demand for some 900 cotton pickers. Is that 
seasonal work? 

Mr. Diti0n. That’s seasonal work. It is simply transit, the cotton 
picking, what little there is, simply transit work—it is not good for 
that type of resettlement. 

Mr. RosEnFre_p. But on year-round, permanent work, which would 
enable familiés to settle down and become part of the community, 
do you estimate that somewhere between 3,500 to 4,000 are desperately 
needed ? 

Mr. Ditton. That’s right. I am sure of that. I know that sponsors 
not only would be willing to sponsor the people, but willing to pay 
their transportation from Europe to America, that is, the steam boat 
and the railroad both. 

Mr. Rosenrtecp, Could you advise the Commission, on the basis of 
your experience in that part of the country, as to the situation of other 
States in the southwest ? 

Mr. Dron. I have first-hand knowledge of Arkansas being in a 
like situation, although Arkansas is not as good a cattle country as 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. RosenrieLp. Are you saying that Arkansas is in the same situ- 
ation—in desperate need of labor ‘for year-round employment? 

Mr. Diz1on. That’s right, on a great many of the Arkansas ranches, 
and I have placed people in Arkansas and also in Texas, west Texas, 
especially, bordering on Oklahoma City. Of course, Oklahoma City is 
the largest and most up-to-date and progressive city in the Southwest. 

We have provided work with the DP’s in Texas, and in Arkansas, 
and in Oklahoma. We have done very little work in Kansas, but 
sometimes we have had some people come in from New Orleans and 
make a stop and then go on up into Kansas, but I am sure northern 
Texas and western Texas, and Arkansas and Oklahoma—they could 
absorb more than probably in Oklahoma, at least Texas could. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. In your judgement, what number could Texas 
absorb ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. 8,000 or 10,000 people, because I know the Texas people 
are writing to me all the time, calling me long distance. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. And, is this permanent, year-round ? 

Mr. Ditton. Permanent, year-round, all the farms are modern, elec- 
tricity, water in the house, gas for heat. Of course there is the problem 
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of adjustment to the wide-open spaces, you see, the DP’s are used to 
living closely together from the experience in displaced persons’ camps, 
and they are not accustomed to the open spaces. 

Mr. RosznFieip. Do they get accustomed to it ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. They like to be in Texas now. We had to move them 
back from Texas and Oklahoma because there was a family spotted 
here and one here, and they had to move back and forth. The program 
should be arranged so that if there are German ethnics there can be 
8 or 10 families in one county. 

Mr. RosenrieLp. Such a planned resettlement, to be given neighbors 
among themselves. 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Will you tell the Commission where the DP’s that 
you have handled came from ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. One of our largest settlements came from Latvia, al- 
though the Latvians haven’t always turned out to be the best farmers. 
The Latvians have more or less congregated into the larger places 
and are doing work on a smaller scale ‘like dair ving and little acreages 
where they are just raising chickens, working on chicken ranches, and 
things like that. 

The CHatrMan. Do they become self-supporting? 

Mr. Ditton. They do. They have their own services and are very 
fine citizens. The Estonian group have done very well the same way. 
The Ukrainians have been able to work out on the farm. They have 
been more successful on the farm, but the very best success has been 
with the German ethnics. The Hungarians have been very good, al- 
though the native-born Hungarians that are not German ethnics 
are skilled artisans, so many of t them, that they haven’t been too happy. 
We had many doctorates of laws, and skilled men coming in that just 
weren't too happy on the farm. 

The CuatmrMan. But have they succeeded in integrating themselves 
into the American life? 

Mr. Dutton. Yes. One boy took an idea that he could sell life in- 
surance to the other DP’s because he spoke seven languages. While 
he was selling about five policies to DP’s he sold some 50 policies to 
Americans, and he is now in charge of the Tulsa office of this insurance 
company, which is considered one of the best, and he is considered one 
of the best insurance men in the State. He has a very fine person- 
ality. I have had him down to talk to the civic clubs and this in- 
surance company wouldn’t trade him for 10 ordinary fellows. 

The Cnarrman. Has it been your experience that most of those who 
are not farmers, or do not become farmers, but are skilled or have some 
profession, become integrated into American life and make a con- 
tribution in the skill, in the trade, or in the profession they have 
studied abroad before they came here / 

Mr. Dion, If there is opportunity for that, yes, but, of course, 
where in the professions licensing is required it is a long process of 
them getting their citizenship. I am thinking now of medicine and 
dentistry, and even the nurses training are having a little difficulty in 
getting them, establishing their high- school graduation before they 
are admitted to the school of nursing. But that is working out, it 
takes a little longer time for that kind ef a program. 

The CuHarrMan. But does it work out? 

Mr. Diixon. It works out. 
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The CHatrmMan. And do they become valuable citizens? 

Mr. Ditton. Very valuable; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Now you say the German ethnics. Now what coun- 
tries do they come from? 

Mr. Ditton. My experience with German ethnics has been mostly 
with those who came from Hungary. , 

The Cuatrman. Hungary? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. There seem to be some good farmers from Hun- 
gary that are making a fine establishment. Now, of course, there are 
a lot of people that have come into Oklahoma under direct sponsorshi)) 
through the Displaced Persons Commission, that did not come through 
the State commission office. 

Mr. Rosenrrevb. Are these in addition to some 1,600 that came 
through you? 

Mr. Ditton. Neither the office in Washington nor my office have 
an accurate account, I am sure, of aJl the people. As soon as I could 
get a boat list, I would make out a card of everyone that was coming to 
Oklahoma, and kept that on file in my office, so that I would know 
they were going into certain localities, but I would never have a 
chatice to see these people, and never heard anything about them unless 
they were having trouble. There are a lot of success stories that | 
know nothing about. 

No one was paid in Oklahoma for any of the resettlement work. I 
was not given any funds at all—simply my board allowed me to spend 
some time, and the Governor paid my traveling expenses. 

The Cuatrrman. Has most of your experience been with displaced 
persons from Eastern Europe? 

Mr. Ditton. What countries are you speaking of ? 

The Cuarrman. I am thinking of Latvia, and Estonia, and Lithu- 
ania, and Southeast Europe, and the Ukraine—Is that where most of 
your experience has been, with people that came from those areas ? 

Mr. Ditton. We had a couple of doctors that came from the Philip- 
pines—the Shanghai refugees that came through the Philippines. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. You mean European refugees who fled to 
Shanghai? 

Mr. Ditton. No; these were Russians. 

They went from Russia. When the Communists took over they 
went to Shanghai—they are Russians. They fled to Shanghai, 
and then to the Philippines, and then to America. Originally they 
were East Europeans. 

We also helped in the resettlement of some Greeks; mostly young 
persons, young men from Greece. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. How did they work out? 

Mr. Ditton. They worked out. Of course, they come mostly to their 
relatives, and they worked out in following the food business—doing 
fine in the restaurants. We can always absorb a good many like that. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Do you mean that in the service trades theve is also 
a demand that hasn’t been met from within the State ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That’s right. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. What service trades would you say are affected 
now ? 

Mr. Ditton. From all the chamber of commerce talk—you see, 
Oklahoma City has the greatest number of conventions in the United 
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States except New York and Chicago, and it is a great convention 
city, so we have a fine number of hotels, and they have a lot of people 
there all the time, so there is a great demand in Oklahoma City, and 
in Tulsa, as well, and in some of the other cities for cooks and service 
people around the hotels. 

The Cramman, What, if anything, would you like to say to the 
Commission with respect to.the present methods of selecting persons 
for admission to the United States? 

Mr. Ditton. In Oklahoma I would feel that because of the chang- 
ing demand of labor, for instance, in the picking of cotton, now the 
cotton is picked by machinery, and the cotton picking is not a problem 
as it used to be; therefore, as our conditions change we would like to 
have people admitted to the United States who could migrate to Okla- 
homa, who were especially skilled or had special abilities along what 
our need was at that time at that year. In one current year we would 
say a survey in Oklahoma would show that we need so many people 
in the service field, and so many people especially trained in agricul- 
ture, 80 many people that were mechanics. We find a great demand 
for auto mechanic people, people that were mechanically inclined. I 
have had no trouble at all in placing any fellow that had any knack 
with working with automobiles. Therefore, we could absorb those 
types oe and regardless of race or color. I would rather that 
we would select them on their ability to fill our needs, and absorb our 
part of the quota. 

The CaatrmMan. What is your view of the national-origins system 
of selection in our present quota system ? 

Mr. Ditton. That is a mistake. 

The Cuatrman. Do I correctly understand your view to be that 
whatever number is admitted annually to the United States ought to 
be admitted on a basis of what this country needs, what the States 
need, and different sections of the country ? 

Mr. Dizon. Yes: of the country at that current time. 

The Cuamrman. At that period. 

Mr. Ditton. It must be flexible enough, so that it can be changed. 
If Oklahoma absorbs 10,000 one year and fills their needs and the next 
year they only need 2,000 people. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Are you thinking in terms of permanent ad- 
mission ¢ 

Mr. Dixon. I am thinking of permanent admission. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. Mr. Dillon, what form of administration would 
you recommend for the type of program you are suggesting 

Mr. Ditton. I think it should be administered through our present 
immigration and naturalization set up. We feel that with the immi- 
gration and naturalization office in Kansas City they are close enough 
to us to handle the situation, I believe, after the preliminary w ork is 
done, and the people are placed, and the filing of their papers to become 
citizens. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Who would make the determinations and how 
would you go about making the determination Nation-wide of the 
numbers to Te admitted within the ceiling, and where they are to be 


chosen from, if they were not to be admitted on the basis of national 
origin ? 
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Mr. Ditton. Of course, with us, we would like to work it through 
our county agents, and through our county set-up of agricultural 
men. We have right now so many of the boys and girls that are 
sent over, the farm boys and pifls that are sent to Oklahoma to stay 
1 year under the State Department—I think they have the program, 
and that has been handled through our county agricultural set-up and 
State agricultural set-up. That would be the set-up, and your survey 
work would be done, and your preliminary work in your States, and 
then it would have to be cleared through a national commission, a 
special commission that would have to do the screening along some- 
what the line that our Displaced Persons Commission carried on this 
program for the past 3 years. 

The Carman. Do I understand that your proposal would pro- 
vide a national commission that. would fix the over-all number for 
each year based on local needs throughout the country / 

Mr. Ditton. The demands from the States, yes. 

The CuHarman. And would that agency, whether it was a conunis- 
sion, or a board, then have the responsibility for screening those, that 
came in as to security, and as to health, and other qualifications to 
meet the local needs throughout the country ? i 

Mr. Dition. Yes, according to their ability. That way it seems like 
your whole program could be kept current. A law that is set up now 
on quotas, or anything else, in 10 years from now has changed, so that 
we need some way to have it flexible enough so that it could be changed 
around each year as the Commission would see fit, according to that 
demand. 

The CuHatrman. Would that also embrace the use of unskilled labor? 

Mr. Ditton. That’s right. 

The CHairman. If a person or persons are brought in under such 
a plan, would you also provide that their families would accompany 
them, so that their families would eventually take their places in the 
community ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, in the community, that’s right, sir. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Would you have any general estimate of whether 
you think the Southwest in the next 5 years would have a continuing 
demand of the kind that you have indicated, or is it likely to slough 
off immediately ? 

Mr. Ditton. You are acquainted with the golden circle, which in- 
cludes the Southwest. There is nothing that can stop the advance 
that we are making out there, that I see, for 5 years there is going to be 
a great demand for the type of people that I have been talking about. 

Mr. RosenFretp. What States would you include in that demand in 
which you foresee a great demand for the next 5 years? 

Mr. Ditton. Well, [ just came through the States of Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and Iowa this last week, and I talked a little bit about what 
their needs are, and there is some demand for labor there, but not as 
much as when we get into Arkansas, and Oklahoma, and Texas, New 
Mexico—that part of the country has a lot of wealth in oil, and my 
best sponsors have been fellows that have had farms and ranches that 
they have bought through profits in oil, and they are raising fine cattle 
and have established themselves, and they need families to help them 
in that type of work all throughout the Southwest, and besides our 
agriculture. When you get into southern Iowa where we were today, 
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I believe that they have small farms 80 to 160 acres, and one or two 
farm homes already with people living there, and they can support 
the families that way. I didn’t see the vacant farm houses in those 
three States that I can take you to, that L am acquainted with in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas. It is not a sharecrop proposition, it is 
people that will make good money because they know how to work. 

I would like to ask a question, if I may, of the Commission : I would 
like to know whether you are also concerned with the matter of over- 
population ¢ 

Mr. Rosenrieip. In the President’s directive to the Commission, 
section 2 (c) includes the subject of overpopulation, so that the Com- 
mission is receiving testimony and judgments of people in that area 
as well as in the general area of immigration. 

The Cuamman. Of course, that has to do with the needs of other 
countries, as well as the needs of this country. Would you be in favor 
of filling the needs that actually exist in this country from those who 
are in want in Europe, the displaced persons, the escapees, the ex- 
pellees by screening those people just to fill the actual needs in this 
country ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That’s right. 

The CHarrman. And what is your opinion regarding relief for 
overpopulated countries ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. That would be all right. But I don’t think that 
overpopulation should be used as too important a factor in itself, be- 
cause any relief that we might give in America to overpopulation 
of some of the countries in Europe would purely be temporary, a small 
country would again become overpopulated. Unless the people had 
the required skills, unless they would fit in—I am thinking about the 
people of southern. Europe. Iam not familiar with any of them being 
happy to live in our Southwest. They prefer to live as near the con- 
ditions. I guess, as they have left in the overpopulated country. 

Mr. Rosenrrey. What about the people from Greece, you men- 
tioned earlier ¢ 

Mr. Ditton. Yes, but then they won't, again, go into the open 
spaces, they congregate in the cities. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. I see. ‘Then, is your point that the people who 
come to meet the needs that you have indicated to be your criterion 
for the selection within the ceiling should be people who are selected 
specifically to meet the needs as you see them ? 

Mr. Ditton. Yes and not from any other pressure. 

The CHamMan. Suppose another part of the country would need 
the kind of work that can be furnished by those in Southern Europe 

Mr. Dizon. + That’s right—I am speaking from the point of view 
of our part of the country, that’s all Iam familiar with. 

The CHamman. Are you in favor of any emergency legislation by 
Congress to provide for the admission of those applic ants who were 

caught in the DP pipeline? 

Mr. Dion. Yes. Also I think in recent years those people have 
become more unpopular as they have lived on the German economy— 
Imean they haven't been accepted by the economy quite so much now 
as they were then, because immediately after the war there was need 
for them, now they seem to be a little bit extra, and they are surplus 
population now. That seems to be the reaction we get, and it is 
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because they have relatives here, somebody here who has been writing 
back and telling them how things are over here. 

Mr. RosenrieLp. So far as you know, Mr. Dillon are these pipeline 
people the same kind of people that made out so well in Okiahoma ‘ 

Mr. Ditton. Yes. Further cases we know are the same kin—they 
are the relatives. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Dillon, the Commission 
appreciates your coming all the way to St. Louis to make this 
statement. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the St. Louis 
record remain open at this point for the insertion of statements sub- 
mitted by persons unable to appear as individuals or as representatives 
of organizations or who saints be scheduled due to insufficient time. 


The Cuatrman. That may be done. 

This concludes the hearings in St. Louis, Mo. The Commission 
will now be adjourned until it reconvenes in San Francisco, Calif., 
at 9:30 a. m., October 14, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 9: 30a. m., Tuesday, October 14, 1952, at San Francisco, Calif.) 





STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ST. LOUIS AREA 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SANDOR D. PAPP, M. D., JOPLIN, MO. 


OcToOBER 3, 1952. 
Hon. Puiu B. PERLMAN, 


Special Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DeAR Mk. PERLMAN: With reference to the new immigration law which comes 
into effect next December 24. 

Before this law becomes effective, I would like to suggest that every effort be 
made to reunite families who have become separated through immigration to the 
United States from Europe after World War II. 

As a case in point, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Say, of this city were sent to the 
United States through International Refugee Organization in 1949. However, 
through misunderstanding and confusion, their two sons were shipped to 
Australia. 

Attempts have been made to reunite this family, but because of quota restric- 
tions, it seems us if it will take another 5 years to reunite these parents and 
their sons. 

We feel sure there must be many other similar cases of families being 
separated through no fault of their own, and sincerely hope that our Govern- 
ment can and will act in the name of humanity to correct this injustice. 

Yours very truly, 


SAnpDor D. Papp, M. D. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOSEPH SAY, JOPLIN, MO. 


Joruin, Mo., October 3, 1952. 
Hon. Purr B, PERLMAN, 
Chairman, Special Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR MR. PEARLMAN: Regarding the new immigration law which will become 
elfective next December 24. 

May I suggest that before this law becomes effective every effort be made to 
reunite families who through no fault of their own have become separated by 
immigration from Europe after World War II. 

As an example, my wife and I came to the United States from Hungary in 
1949 through the International Refugee Organization but because of misunder- 
standing our two sons were sent to Australia. 

We know of several other cases such as ours and sincerely hope that it will be 
possible for the United States Government to reunite these families before new, 
restrictive quotas can be set. 

Yours very truly, 


JOSEPH Say. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY 8S. G. WIDIGER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
LUTHERAN CHILDREN’S FRIEND SOCIETY OF KANSAS, WINFIELD, 
KANS. 


WINFIELD, Kans., Ocroser 8, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Rosenrie_tp: Thank you so much for your letter of September 23 ex- 
tending me an invitation to appear at a hearing, on the matter of the President's 
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Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, to be held in St. Louis, Mo., on 
October 11. 

A previous commitment prohibits my attending this hearing, but I am taking 
the liberty of writing you to express in part my feelings toward the displaced 
persons program, We have handled many of these family units in the area as- 
signed to me as committee executive for Oklahoma, Missouri, and Kansas, and 
have been very active in this work from the beginning of the program. I want 
to say that with very few exceptions the placement and resettlement of these 
family units has been most satisfactory. These displaced persons have been well 
accepted by the people in the various communities. It is my definite opinion that 
for the most part these displaced persons have been a definite asset to our 
country. 

Let me commend you on the fine work that you have done in carrying out the 
work of your Commission. We know that you have given your best efforts to 
help these unfortunate people. We are only sorry for the ones that were left 
behind due to lack of time. It is the hope of our agency that further legislation 
will be enacted to allow more of these displaced persons to be brought to our 
country. We, as an agency, and as a church, want to participate and lend our 
every assistance and cooperation so that this may be possible. 

Thank you again fer your kind invitation to appear at the hearing. I only wish 
that I could appear and express in person my deep feeling for these people, and 
my sincere desire that the program may again be made active. 

Cordially, 
LUTHERAN RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE, 
S. G. Wipicer, Executive. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY C. T. PIHLBLAD, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA, MO. 


Through Dr. C. E. Lively 


CoLtuMstia, October 30, 1952. 
Mr. ELLior SHIRK, 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
White House, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. SHIRK: Following our conversation by telephone while you were in 
St. Louis, I suggested to our Dr. C. T. Pihlblad of the department of sociology, 
that he prepare a statement for your Commission. Dr. Pihlblad teaches courses 
in population, race relations, and allied subjects. Therefore, I feel he is qualified 
to make a statement. 

He prepared the statement and I am enclosing it herewith. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. C. E. Livery, 
Chairman, Department of Rural Sociology. 


COMMENTS ON THE IMMIGRATION LAW OF 1952 CoMMONLY KNOWN AS THE 
McCarran Act 


I have been invited to make such comments on the immigration law of 1952 
as might appear to be appropriate. 

First, I would advocate the abandonment or radical revision of the quota 
features which have been a part of our basic immigration laws since the National 
Origins Act of 1924. The quota principle is based on the assumption that 
immigrants from the countries of northern and western Europe are biologically 
and socially superior and to be preferred as potential citizens to those from 
countries in central, south and east Europe. This assumption is scientifically 
unsound, politically inexpedient and morally indefensible. There is common 
agreement among anthropologists, psychologists and sociologists that there exist 
no significant inherent differences between so-called races in intellectual ability 
or capacity for cultural achievement. There is no evidence in American history 
that some immigrant groups have made better citizens than others, or that, in 
relation to the length of their stay in America and their opportunities, have been 
less assimilable than others. From a political point of view our quota policy 
has long been a standing offense to national groups whose friendship and co- 
operation we sorely need and are struggling hard to secure. From a moral point 
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of view it ill becomes a nation which occupies a position of leadership among 
the democratic powers to practice an official policy of discrimination based on 
race and nationality. It seems to me that we need to modify our immigration 
policy by abandoning the “national origins” principle in favor of a policy which 
determines admissibility primarily on the basis of individual fitness and 
desirability. 

In addition to the basic discriminatory feature of the law, which is inherent 
in the quota principle based on national origins there are certain details which, 
it seems to me, are highly objectionable. During recent months the exclusion 
of foreign scholars and distinguished scientists from the United States by 
refusing them visas has become a public scandal. The current issue of The 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists documents this story in detail. A part of the 
difficulty lies in the shortsighted and bureaucratic administration of both the 
immigration law and the McCarran Security Act. But the laws themselves are 
faulty in not safeguarding the rights of the applicant for a visa by explicitly 
permitting the right of appeal from the decisions of consular employees and the 
staff of the immigration service. Certainly it would be most unfortunate if 
we are to adopt a policy of intellectual and scientific isolationism, and cut our- 
selves off from scientific developments and achievements abroad by making access 
to European scholarship and scientific achievement difficult or even impossible. 

It seems to me that the repeal of the provisions, contained in the National 
Origins Act, for admission of scientists, professors and scholars from foreign 
countries outside the quota of their countries has been most unfortunate. To 
place the discretion as to their admission in the Attorney General’s office is a 
doubtful expedient. Certainly neither the Attorney General nor his staff are 
qualified, either by training or experience, to pass on the scientific attainments 
of such applicants for admission or judge as to the need of the Nation for their 
services. 

The vesting of complete deportation authority in immigration officials without 
any provision for judicial review is another feature of the law which needs 
amendment. To permit immigration officials to serve as prosecutor, judge and 
jury without any right of the defendant to judicial procedure is not consistent 
with our traditional concept of justice. According to accounts in the daily press 
persons have been arrested, held for long periods of time and deportation pro- 
ceedings instituted against them without even informing the defendant as to 
the nature of the charges against him, or the reasons for his undesirability as 
a resident. 

Another feature of the law, which constitutes a danger to American citizens, 
is the provision which makes possible investigation into the conditions under 
which citizenship was obtained indefinitely retrospective. (Even for those 
accused of crime the statutes of limitations impose some limits on their liability.) 
ven inadvertent mistakes in the filing and preparation of applications for 
citizenship might constitute grounds for revocation. 

Finally the arbitrary power of immigration officials to deny passports to 
American citizens for travel abroad should be restricted by clear provision for 
court review. This issue has received wide publicity in connection with the 
case of Dr. Linus Pauling. This is not only a matter of right to travel abroad 
but also involves the issue of destroying the reputation of an American citizen 
Without provision for an answer and defense. We cannot leave such matters 
to the arbitrary decisions of some immigration officials who may have neither 
the competence nor the judgment for wise decisions in such cases. 

C. T. PIHLBLAD, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 











HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1952 
NINETEENTH SESSION 


San Francisco, Cauir. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in Civic Center Building, 
San Francisco, Calif., Hon. Philip B. Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Msgr. John O’Grady, Thomas G. Finucane, Rev. Thaddeus 
F. Gullixson. 

Also present: Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will come to order. 

The first witness who will be heard this morning is Mr. Lloyd E. 


McMurray. 


STATEMENTS OF LLOYD E. McMURRAY, CHRIS MENSALVAS, 
GEORGE VALDES, AND VINCENT PILIEN, REPRESENTING THE 
INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
UNION AND THE NATIONAL UNION OF MARINE COOKS AND 
STEWARDS 


Mr. McMurray. I am Lloyd E. McMurray, 240 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 

I am appearing here, Mr. Chairman and members of the Commis- 
sion, on behalf of the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union and on behalf of the National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards. 

The ILWU is a union of about 80,000 members spread over the en- 
tire west coast and including Alaska and including also about 30,000 
members in the Hawaiian Islands who are the organized workers in 
the sugar and pineapple plantations there. Of the 30,000 ILWU 
people in Hawaii, a great many of them are aliens; approximately 
half of them are Filipino-Americans. 

_ Of our local unions on the mainland here there are the fishermen 
in San Pedro, which is the largest fishing port in the United States. 
A great many are people of Yugoslav extraction. In the warehouse 
division of the union there are many aliens up and down the coast. In 
Alaska we have one union of 80,000 persons composed of Filipinos— 
that is local 37—the members of which spend their time partly in agri- 
cultural industries in California and part of their time in Alaska 
salmon canning during the spring and summer months. So that this 
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union has very vital interest in the immigration and naturalization 
laws. 

Some of its members are so directly affected, but its interest also 
stems from the fact that it is a union which has successfully organized 
workers of all national origins and races and all colors without any 
attention whatever to any differences among them. 

They have been organized successfully by this union for the first 
time; for ex: umple, in Hawaii, where the basic wage was raised from 
less than 50 cents to $1.02. The highest agricultural workers are mem- 
bers of this union in Hawaii. They are successful there because they 
followed a principle that the immigration law is designed to subvert 
in our opinion. This union has, as a part of its constitution, artic le 
8, the objects of the organization. The first objective is to uni 
into one organization, regardless of race, religion, political affiliation, 
or nation: lity ,all workers in the jurisdiction of this nationality. This 
union has had a special experience with the immigration law, as Harry 
Bridges, its leader, has been the subject of persecution of the immigra- 
tion services for many years. 

In the case of Harry Bridges it is longer; it has been for 18 years, 
and it still continues. I think that it is impossible in the time al- 
lowed here for us to state anything more than the general objections 
that we have to this immigration law as it now stands or as it wil 
be when the McCarran-Walter Act goes into effect. 

The first major objection that we have is to erase his character— 
the fact that it is based upon a principle that this union has found to 
be contrary to its own successful experience and, of course, which 
this union feels is quite contrary to the idea of American democracy. 

The second objection it has is that this law as it now stands con- 
tinues the trend to give enormous power to the Immigration Service 
and particularly in the MeCarran-Walter Act. The effect of what- 
ever restrictions may be in the law it seems to us to be practically neg 
tive by the fact that at every turn the Attorney General is given dis 
cretion to do something other than whiat the law seems to require or 
authorizes to do. 

The third major objection is that this law puts a restriction on 
movement of our people and all people. It sets up internal passports, 
particularly by registration requirement, which sets up an enormous 
blacklist of aliens, a central blacklist which had been unknown in 
this country, which was certainly characteristic of Fascists before 
the war. It has effect on international relations of a union whose 
welfare is vitally connected on the west coast with world trade. 

We think that this immigration law is at variance with American 
policy on extending trade. “We think that it is vitally necessary that 
trade be extended, particularly in the Pacific area, and the peoples - 
the Pacific areas cannot help but be insulted by the attitude of | 
United States when it passes ge statute, the McCarran-Walte: ket 

Now we have one union, as I said, which is particularly affected by 
this. That is local 37, the ‘Alaska ‘fishermen’s or canneries worke 
section of the international, and we have Mr. Chris Mensalvas, the 
president of that union, who i is here to testify before you, about tle 
way in which that union is affected by the Immigration Service and 
by the McCarran-Walter Act. 

I should like to present Mr. Mensalvas. 
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The CHarmrMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Mensavvas. I am Chris Mensalvas, 213 Main, Seattle, Wash. 
I am president, of local 37 of the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

Mr. Chairman, for the record, I would also state that I have here 
with me in the room two of my "colleagues elected by the union, Mr. 
George Valdes and Mr. Vincent Pilien. 

The Cuamman. Will you tell us something about the composition of 
your union ¢ 
Mr. Vatpes. Our union is composed of 80 percent Filipino-Ameri- 

cans, and the remaining 20 percent consists of Negro-Americans, Mexi- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, Chinen. Japanese, and Haw: ailans, and so forth. 

These workers are engaged i in the canned-salmon industry about 2 to 
4 months during the summer period, and the rest of the year they are 
engaged in the agricultural crops in the State of California, especially. 

Now the 80 percent Filipino-Americans came to this country as 
permanent residents, and they have reached the peak of immigration 
in 1934, when some 75,000 of the Filipino-Americans came to this 
country and they were recruited—we were recruited—by the Alaska 

salmon industry and the growers and farmers of California to work in 
(hese particular industries as early as 1925. 

Now, our membership, in the nature of their employment as transient 
workers moving from California to Alaska and back, have developed 
a very high degree of efficiency for these industries, so that in World 
War II the California farmers and*the Alaska salmon industry were 
able to secure the permanent status for these men, although some 20,000 
of the Filipino-Americans were, of course, inducted into service and 
serving the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Also, because of their employment, we believe that because of their 
employment the implementation of the McCarran-Walter Act is detri- 
mental to their welfare. Firstly, I would state here because of our 
organization we were able to improve and secure higher wages for our 
membership from $25 a month to $250 a month in the canneries in 
Alaska, and also in agriculture from 15 cents an hour back in 192 
and 1930, to about $1 an hour up to the present time. 

Now, we were delegated by our membership to present our views 

here in opposition to the Walter-McCarran Act for the followi ing rea- 
sons: Firstly, with regard to the Walter-McCarran Act, we “have 
noticed in it especially Mr. John P. Boyd, of the Immigration Service 
in Seattle, Wash., has from the time harassed our union and our mem- 
bership ever since 1948 or 1949 up to the present time when Mr. Boyd 
arrested some of our leaders and rank and file of some of our members 
during the time of union negotiations with Alaska salmon industry 
and also during the National Labor Board elections. 

Secondly, that we are opposed to the implementation of the Walter- 
McCarran Act because that law itself, if it is going to be applied, will 
greatly interfere with the normal procedure of union business. 

For instance, our membership would elect officers of our union to 
visit the Territory of Alaska. They would feel insecure under the 
Walter-McCarran Act of being able to come back to the United States 


in spite of the fact that they are permanent residents in the United 
Sts ates, 
No, 2 is that the Walter-MeCarran Act deprives the right of these 


workers the right of employment. We believe that, after working for 
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25 to 30 years both in the Alaska salmon industry and in the Cali- 
fornia agriculture, we certainly have the right to maintain and to 
have these jobs that we have had for the last 25 years. The Walter- 
McCarran Act will take this right away from us. 

Commissioner Finucane. How will it do that? 

Mr. Vaupes. Well, according to the statement of Mr. Boyd, the im- 
migration man in the Northwest, he stated that all citizens that will go 
to Alaska and work can go, but they will not be permitted to come 
back. In other words, we will be keeping in the Territory of Alaska 
for the rest of the year these people, and they would never be able to 
come back to our formal pursuit of occupation here in California. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Does that relate to your union only or also to 
others? 

Mr. Vaupes. I think to other unions also. 

Commissioner Finucanr. Do you happen to have a copy of Mr. 
Boyd’s statement ? 

Mr. Varnes. No; I haven’t a copy here now. We could obtain that, 
however, and forward it to the Commission. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Will you, please ? 

‘Mr. Varnes. I will. 

Another reason why our membership is opposed to the Walter- 
McCarran Act is that the act itself will create a very, very unfavorable 
reaction against the agencies of the Government of the United States, 
which is the Immigration and Naturalization Service, by the Filipino 
— back in the Philippines. Now I mention this because the 

*hilippine Government today has a trade agreement, known as the 
trade agreement of 1946, with the United States Government, thereby 
defining the reciprocity of quality of opportunity for both the Amer- 
ican people and the Filipino peoples to earn a living. American 
citizens going to the Philippines are given the opportunity and un- 
limited right to earn a living. They are allowed to go to the Philip- 
pines in unlimited numbers, whereas, on the other hand, the Philip- 
pines is only allowed a quota of 100 a year to come to the United States, 
and it is our opinion that the Walter-McCarran Act is, by depriving 
the rights of our people, the Philippine people or Filipino-Americans, 
the right to pursue their occupations in California or elsewhere, par- 
ticularly in the Territory of Alaska. Well, that is unjust and unfair 
as far as our people are concerned. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What section are you referring to? 

Mr. Vaupes. It is because of section 212 (d) 7, the section which 
makes the Territories essentially foreign for this purpose. 

Another reason, Mr. Chairman, why we oppose the Walter-MeCar- 
ran Act is the fact that it is depriving our people the right to pursue 
their occupation they have had for the last 25 years, is that it will 
subject these people to public charity in the future, and we understand 
that under the new law people under public charge or under public 
welfare would be subject to deportation, and certainly it is our opinion 
that this will deprive the right of our people to do that and then 
subject them to deportation. 

Mr. Mensarvas. If I may, I should like to present Mr. Eddie 
Tankin, of the National Marine Cooks and Stewards. I think we have 
about 6 minutes left. 

The Cuareman. Can’t one person make the statement ? 
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Mr. Mensatyvas. These are two separate unions. 

The CHamman. It doesn’t add much to our knowledge to have 
repetition from three different people. We have a very crowded 
schedule, and this business of dividing it up and presenting it and 
repeating the same argument is not very helpful to us. 

What matter is he going to introduce? 

Mr. Mensatvas. The sean ea provisions of the law that relate to 
seamen as opposed to other aliens. It is an extension of the law that 
has already been in effect, but it is worse than it was before, so we 
should like to present our opposition to those particular provisions of 
the law by Mr. Tankin or by myself, whichever you prefer. 

The CHarrman. We have no preference except that it would make 
it easier if one person would state the opposition the unions have to 
the different provisions of the act instead of having it broken up. 

Mr. Mensatvas. If you would like, I would say there are certain 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act which apply particularly to 
seamen and distinguish between alien seamen and other aliens in a 
way which we think is wrong. It is detrimental to the shipping in- 
dustry and to the unions, particularly. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What sections are you referring to? 

Mr. Mensatvas. Sections 232, 233, 234, and 235, 236, and 237 of the 
act, and to the sections on chapter 6 of title I, I believe it is, on the 
control of alien crewmen. Under this statute now, alien seamen who 
come to or into the United States may be admitted to the United States 
by an immigration officer for a period not to exceed 29 days, but this 
permission to remain in the United States may be revoked at any 
time by the immigration officer, and the alien may be imprisoned with- 


out a warrant; that is, without a warrant and without any charge 
against him. He may be rey er without any hearing, without any 


of the process that is provided with regard to deportation hearings 
for other aliens. He may be required to remain aboard the ship 
or he may be taken to the detention quarters of the Immigration Serv- 
ice by any immigration officer who wants to examine him about his 
right to be here or about anything material to the implementation of 
this act or the conduct of the Service. He may not be paid off in the 
United States without the permission of the Attorney General. 

Now there are a great many alien seamen who have been sailing on 
American vessels for years. They form a substantial segment of the 
American merchant marine, particularly on this west coast. They 
form a substantial portion of the union that I am speaking of, the 
National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards, which mans the 
stewards department of all west coast vessels; and these seamen, under 
the new provisions of this act, would not be able to be paid off at 
the end of a voyage and then take another ship out unless the Attorney 
General aibened This is a departure from the way in which this 
statute has been operating and which the Immigration Service has 
been operating in the past. It means virtually the end of shipping 
for alien seamen who have been shipping on American ships since 
they began doing that during the war when they were particularly 
welcome here. 

_ May I say we have many other objections to this statute. There 
isno time to statethem now. We would like an opportunity on behalf 
of both of these unions to present a written statement which would 
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present in detail our objections to the act and to the practice of the 
Immigration Service. 

The Cuarrman. We would be glad to have it if you can let us have 
it in the near future and send it to Washington at our address there, 
and then we will make it a part of this record. We would like to have 
it in detail. 

Mr. Mensatvas. I will prepare that and have it to you before the 
end of October. I understand you have hearings vnadeled for most 
of October. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

(There follow two statements submitted by Mr. McMurray on be- 
half of the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards and the 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and loca! 
37, ILWU:) 


STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S AND WAREHOUSEZMEN’s UNION AND 
Locat 37 ILWU 


INTRODUCTION 


This document is in the nature of a statement, argument, or brief submitted 
by the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union and local 37, 
ILWU, one of its affiliated locals. The President’s Commission kindly agreed at 
its hearing in San Francisco on October 14, 1952, to receive a written statement 
in addition to the oral testimony given by these unions. 

The International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union is an organiza- 
tion of approximately 80,000 members on the west coast of the United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Its divisions include longshoremen, warehousemen, fisher- 
men, sugar and pineapple workers, and Alaska fish cannery workers. Among 
the membership there are many aliens. In Hawaii approximately twelve to 
fifteen thousand of the 30,000 members of the union in the islands are Filipinos 
or aliens of Asiatic origin. In California and the Pacific Northwest are man) 
Filipino members who earn their living partly in California agriculture and 
partly in the Alaska fish canneries. 

Since most of its membership is concerned in one way or another with inter- 
national trade, the members of this union have a vital interest in all matters 
which affect the relations of the United States and foreign countries, particu- 
larly in the Asia-Pacific area. To the extent that the immigration laws hamper 
a thriving international trade and produce bad relations with friendly foreign 
nations, those laws are inconsistent with the best interests of the ILWU. Fur- 
thermore, the large number of naturalized citizens in the union means that 
there is an interest in fair play for aliens that arises naturally among the foreign- 
born, even though they are no longer aliens. Finally, this union has been 
founded and has prospered upon the principle of equality without regard to race, 
eolor or creed. Such a policy alone has made it possible for this union to 
organize the many divergent groups of Hawaiian workers and many workers 
on the mainland in occupations historically dominated by foreign-born persons. 
The racist character of the McCarran-Walter Act and the discriminatory prac- 
tices of the Immigration and Naturalization Service are inconsistent with the 
policies and procedures which this union has found effective in the United States. 
They are inconsistent with the tenents of government which this union has 
sought to observe and expand. 

For many different points of view, therefore, the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union has a deep interest in our immigration laws 
and policies. It is happy to have an opportunity to present its views to the 
President’s Commission. The presentation which follows is neither as lengthy 
nor as detailed as the information at hand would warrant. Should any further 
procedure be followed by the President’s Commission to gather more material, 
this union could and would, if allowed, supply more than the following brief 
statement. 
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IMMIGRATION PROCEDURES 


The policies and practices followed by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service have earned almost universal condemnation. The studies made by 
the Attorney General’s committee on administrative procedure and its predeces- 
sors covering a period from 1937 to 1941 pointed out many defects in the practice 
followed by the Immigration Service and many points at which that practice 
varied widely from the accepted standards for administrative action. These 
reports are very briefly summarized in the opinion of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 U. 8. 33, 70 S. Ct. 445). Pri- 
mary attention there was given to the centering, in one group of immigration 
agents, of both the investigative and the quasi judicial functions of the Service. 
Particularly singled out for discussion and criticism was the combining of prose- 
cutor and administrative judge in one person. The evils of such procedure as set 
forth in various governmental studies were commented upon by the Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court said: 

“Turning now to the case before us we find the administrative hearing a perfect 
exemplification of the practices so unanimously condemned.” 

That such practices were not the result of historic accident or gradual accre- 
tion to once valid procedures is demonstrated by the attitude taken by the Depart- 
ment after the decision in Wong Yang Sung vy. McGrath. That case, it will be 
recalled, decided that he Administrative Procedure Act, set up by Congress in 
1946 to require a uniform and fair procedure for Federal administrative agencies, 
applied to deportation hearings. The Service of necessity reorganized its pro- 
cedures to conform to this new state of the law. The decision of the Supreme 
Court was handed down in March 1950. The following November the Service 
obtained the passage by the Congress and the President of a rider to an appro- 
priations act which provided that deportation proceedings thereafter need not 
conform to the Administrative Procedure Act (8 U. S. C. A. sec. 155 (a)). The 
Immigration Service then remodified its procedures to return to the status quo 
ante. In so doing it made major changes in its procedure, set forth below 
(with references to the sections of 8 C. F. R.). 

These modifications in procedure are set forth in some detail here not only to 
demonstrate the attitude of the Service toward procedural requirements which 
the Congress found desirable and necessary in all administrative proceedings, 
but also to shed some light upon the little known methods used by the Service in 
deportation cases. Those who have had experience with it recognize it as almost 
entirely unadorned by the fairness which Americans like to think their Govern- 
ment regularly affords all persons. Even the courts are generally unaware of 
the nature of deportation hearings. The bald statements appearing in the regu- 
lations, if they are envisaged in operation in a deportation case, may give some 
sense of the authoritarian nature of these hearings. 

151.2: The hearing officer, who had purportedly been appointed pursuant to 
the provisions of section 11 of the Administrative Procedure Act, was no longer 
required to be so appointed. 

151.2 (b) : The hearing officer was no longer required to refrain from consulta- 
tion with any person or party on any fact in issue without first giving notice and 
opportunity for all persons concerned to participate. It was stated that he 
should not perform any duties inconsistent with the responsibilities of an adjudi- 
cating officer “except as provided in this part.” The inconsistencies between 
certain of his duties and his functioning as an adjudicating officer was thus ex- 
pressly recognized but allowed by the Immigration Service. 

151.2 (ec): It was no longer required to inform the alien at the outset of a 
deportation hearing of the definition of and the penalty for perjury, or of the 
disabilities incurred under the act of March 4, 1929, respecting reentry into the 
United States after arrest and deportation. He was no longer to sit as a hearing 
officer alone, but was empowered to present to himself the evidence in the case 
which he was deciding. Except in certain types of cases, where an examining 
officer was appointed as prosecutor, he was to be the complainant, prosecutor, 
judge, and jury. 

151.2 (ad): It was no longer possible to have a hearing examiner disqualified 
by the filing of a timely and sufficient affidavit of personal bias or disqualification 
of such officer. His withdrawal was placed entirely in his own discretion. 

151.2 (e) : Examining officers were no longer required to obtain the permission 
of the hearing officer before lodging additional charges against aliens. This 
function was placed in the examining officer in cases where there was an examin- 
ing officer, and in cases where no examining officer was appointed the hearing 
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officer would determine during the course of the hearing whether the evidence as 
it developed warranted the filing of additional charges. This placed a premium 
upon procuring and admitting evidence outside the issues stated in the warrant 
of arrest. 

151.8: The regulations which during the period when the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act applied stated that the transcript of testimony and exhibits together 
with motions and other papers should constitute the exclusive record for the 
recommended decision of the hearing officer, was modified to provide that such 
matters should constitute “the record for the decision in the case.” 

151.4: This section, which had allowed submission of proposed findings of fact 
and conclusions of law by counsel for the alien, was revoked. 

151.5: This section, which had required a recommended decision to be pre- 
pared by the hearing officer in which he gave due regard to the proposed findings 
submitted by the alien, was modified to provide merely that as soon as practicable 
after a hearing the hearing officer should prepare a decision setting forth a 
summary of the evidence adduced and his findings of fact and conclusions of law. 

The official attitude of the Immigration Service is therefore one which seeks 
hearings which have been condemned by Congress and by the Supreme Court 
of the United States as unfair, unconstitutional, and highly prejudicial to the 
aliens whose fate is entrusted to the Service. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
this administrative agency follows certain other procedures not set forth in the 
Code of Federal Regulations but equally damaging to the rights of aliens and 
to all Americans. Thus the use of imprisonment without bail for aliens who 
have committed no crime and are not charged with the commission of and crime 
is a commonplace practice. Not only are aliens regularly imprisoned without 
warrant they are even placed in solitary confinement. The detention quarters 
provide no place for fresh air or exercise, and the conditions there are so de- 
pressing and unbearable that at San Francisco, at least, the detention quarters 
at 680 Sansome Street have been the scene of frequent suicide attempts on the 
part of aliens imprisoned there for long periods. 

With regard to aliens who are suspected of being in the United States in 
violation of law or of being deportable on one of the many grounds available to 
the Service, the practices of the Service frequently reflect no concern whatever 
for the provisions of law. Thus aliens are asked to appear before the Immigra- 
tion Service and are then placed under oath and examined, without counsel, 
frequently without interpreters where interpreters are needed, and their answers 
are recorded for use against them at a later stage of the proceedings when they 
may have obtained counsel and have some protection. The Service regularly 
uses questions prepared on printed forms for such interrogations. These ques- 
tions are frequently so complex and presuppose such a knowledge and under- 
standing of the law that they would be immediately objected to by any com- 
petent attorney. The testimony of frightened, friendless aliens, held incom- 
municado and examined in this manner, is nevertheless freely accepted over ob- 
jection when it is subsequently offered in deportation hearings. 

Part of the vice of this type of inquisition is that the alien does not know when 
nor whether he will be allowed to leave the detention quarters where he is 
questioned. Frequently he is not. He is often asked to report, supposedly to 
discuss a little matter of change of address of some vague question about whether 
his papers are in order. Once he has walked into the web, he is not allowed 
to leave. At some subsequent date a warrant is obtained for his arrest and is 
served upon him in his detention cell. 

The discretionary power of the Attorney General to allow or to deny release on 
bond is exercised without regard to any regular published procedures and 
without any relation to the usual purposes of bond or bail. The district director 
of immigration and naturalization at San Francisco, Mr. Bruce Barber, has 
stated that it is the policy and practice of the Service to hold seamen, sus- 
pected of having overstayed their leave, without bail or bond until their deporta- 
tion can be effected. This is done even where such detention means months of 
delay while the deportation procedure is followed. Recently in one such case 
while this policy was being followed, it required the filing of a petition for 
habeas corpus, setting forth that statement of the district director, to obtain 
the administrative release of the alien on bond. (See In re Nikolas Guikas, No. 
31342 United States District Court, Northern District of California, Southern 
Division.) This was a case where the alien had been in the United States 
for a number of years, married to an American citizen, and where he had been 
casually asked at his place of business to drop into the immigration office at 
his convenience to check on the status of his papers. 
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At the present time a Filipino, a member of local 37, ILWU, is being held by 
the Immigration Service without bond while his petition for habeas corpus is 
being processed on appeal in the United States Court of Appeais for the Ninth 
Cireuit. The alien is a Filipino who has been in this country for many years 
and who, if he had been charged with the commission of a crime, would un- 
doubtedly be entitled to bail under both the State and Federal Constitutions 
and statutes. No reason whatever is given for the refusal to release this alien 
upon bond. 

This matter of detaining aliens without bond frequently results in lengthy 
imprisonment, sometimes extending for years. See the article in the New 
Yorker, “a serious study of the practice of the service at Ellis Island,” by A. 
Logan, appearing in the May 12, 1951, issue at page 56 of that magazine. 

The prejudicial practices of the Service not provided for by regulations in- 
clude the examining of aliens during deportation hearings on issues far outside 
the issues stated in the warrant of arrest. The purpose of this type of broad 
examination is to search for additional material upon which to base new charges 
to be lodged during the hearing itself. Since it is frequently necessary for the 
alien in a deportation case, in order to fully protect himself against the conse- 
quences of a possible adverse decision, to apply for discretionary relief from the 
Attorney General, he is often extremely loath to refuse to answer these ques- 
tions. Nevertheless, they may go so far afield from the stated issue before the 
hearing officer that they seriously prejudice his rights and interfere with his 
opportunity to defend himself. Hearing officers have frequently taken the posi- 
tion nevertheless that any question is allowable if it has any possible bearing 
upon the status of the alien in the United States under the immigration and 
naturalization laws. This is a far cry from the standard of fairness which 
has long been accepted in America as requiring that the charges against any 
person called to account be known to him in advance, and he be given an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for it. 

The Immigration Service replies to this criticism that whenever a new charge 
is lodged, an opportunity is given to the alien to request a continuance for the 
purpose of preparing to meet the new charge. Since the evidence upon which 
the new charge is based is frequently sought and put into the record before 
the new charge is lodged, this answer is obviously not a serious one. 

It is not only in hearings that the Immigration Service frequently departs 
from its proper role and from fair procedure. It has frequently injected itself 
into trade disputes. The experience of local 37, ILWU. in Seattle included 
attempts by the Immigration Service to interfere against unions there in the 
interests of employers. Thus, although there was no possible excuse for it and 
no excuse was offered, seven members of the negotiating committee of the union 
were arrested and imprisoned during the conduct of negotiating sessions while 
a trade dispute was in progress. These men, chiefly union officials, were Fil- 
ipinos who had been in the United States and whose records and activities were 
well known to the Service for many years. No possible explanation for the 
timing of their sudden arrest and imprisonment could be supplied except that 
they were then engaged in negotiating for new contracts in accordance with our 
law. 

Not only has the Service interfered directly in negotiations in the manner 
just related, but it has also exhibited its antiunion bias by questioning approxi- 
mately 100 members of local 37, ILWU, with regard to union policies and union 
positions on matters of public affairs. The method of questioning used left no 
doubt that the purpose of these examinations was to intimidate the union mem- 
bers and to attempt to find among them persons who would testify against their 
union leaders. These were aliens who had applied for naturalization. The 
pressures that could be exerted upon them in such a situation are too obvious to 
heed exposition. 

These practices are the historic ones. Any study of the Immigration Service 
will reveal countless examples of such prejudicial misconduct on the part of 
immigration officers purporting to exercise the executive power of the Govern: 
ment of the United States without regard to the laws of the United States. 
The McCarran-Walter Act, when it goes into effect, will make many of the extra- 
legal practices now followed lawful, assuming that the statute is itself consti- 
tutional. Thus it will be provided that aliens arriving at ports of the United 
States may be detained for so long as the Immigration Service finds it neces- 
Sary to detain them, in order to allow their examination by immigration officers 
as to their right to enter the United States. The examination of aliens as to 
their right to remain in the United States aside from physical disease is en- 
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trusted to immigration officers. It includes an examination with regard to 
political ideas and affiliations of aliens in accordance with the exclusionary 
sections of the immigration law. Section 232 of the McCarran-Walter Act 
(hereinafter referred to as the act) in allowing examination by immigrati«), 
officers therefore speaks not only of examination for disease but examination 
as to the state of mind and the political ideas of aliens. What may occur during 
such examinations would depend, of course, upon the particular purpose for 
the examination. The pressures that could be brought upon aliens seeking to 
enter the United States, who would be unable to obtain their release by any 
means until they satisfied their captors and jailors may well be imagined. 

Under sections 233 and 235 of the act the power to require testimony under 
oath of persons entering the United States is extended to all persons (thus in- 
cluding citizens) entering the United States. In addition to questions regarding 
the right of aliens to enter or reenter the United States or remaining there, the 
Service may question any person “concerning any matter which is material and 
relevant to the enforcement of this Act and the administration of the Service.” 
Books and records may be required to be produced, and the subpena power of 
the United States district courts may be obtained to force such production. 

The experience of this union with the Immigration Service leaves no doubt 
that such power is dangerous, in part because it will be exercised by the Immi- 
gration Service to the prejudice of unions. 


SUBSTANTIVE OBJECTIONS 


’ Procedure aside, this union has many points of disagreement with the current 
law and with the McCarran-Walter Act. Some of these are matters of such 
widespread distaste that they will undoubtedly have been thoroughly covered 
by other organizations appearing before the Commission. Therefore we pass 
by, without more than mentioning it, the racist character of this legislation. Its 
effect on international trade in the Pacific area particularly is yet to be seen, 
but there can be little doubt that it will not foster good will and good trade 
relations. The conflict between the treatment required of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in dealing with American citizens in the Philippines, as contrasted with 
the treatment accorded Philippine citizens in the United States, is but one 
example of the variance between this legislation and our declared foreign policy 
and our treaties. The good will of Asia is generally regarded as essential to 
American security and prosperity. Legislation like the McCarran-Walter Act 
harms the entire Nation by worsening our relations with other nations. 

An aspect of the statute that has received much less comment, but that is 
undoubtedly at least as important, is the delegation of almost unlimited dis 
cretionary power to the Attorney General. The extent of this delegation of leg- 
islative and executive power surpasses any statute recently enacted. It attempts 
to bypass the courts and to erect an unreviewable authority held to few of the 
requirements of law which our Constitution is generally thought to exact. Thus 
in section 103 of the act it is provided that “determination and ruling by the 
Attorney General with respect to all questions of law shall be controlling.” In 
deportation matters where the Attorney General has the power to imprison or 
to release on bond, the act attempts to make the actions of the Attorney General 
unreviewable in court except by habeas corpus. The scope of habeas corpus 
even is restricted, so that the court may not review or modify the Attorney 
General’s decision unless it is conclusively shown that the Attorney General 
is not proceeding with such reasonable dispatch as may be warranted by the 
particular facts and circumstances in the case of any alien (sec. 242 (a) and 
{c)). 

In exclusion matters, where the Attorney General will be empowered by this 
act to exclude purported aliens who are in fact citizens of the United States, 
his decision is reviewable, but only by habeas corpus, providing the person 
excluded can get to the court. The more extended review of deportation oriers 
which has recently been developed, allowing review under the declaratory judg- 
ment statute (Kristenson vy. McGrath, 179 F. 2d 796) and review under section 
10 of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U. S. C. A. 1009) ; Podovinnikoff v. 
Miller (179 F. 2d 937 (3) Cir. 1950) is thus done away with. 

In countless situations where the act sets up a rule or principle which is to be 
applied in a given situation, it allows the Attorney General in the exercise of his 
discretion to follow some other course of procedure if it seems proper to him. 
It is extremely difficult to obtain judicial review of the exercise of discretionary 
power by a Cabinet officer. Particularly when the statute authorizes the use 
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of secret information obtained by the Attorney General, which is not disclosed 
either to the alien or to the courts in certain types of proceedings, court review 
is almost wholly ruled out. This statute attempts to delegate to the Attorney 
General complete power over the fate of both aliens and citizens who may for 
proper reasons and in the exercise of their legal rights have occasion to attempt ~ 
to enter the United States. 

The most flagrant examples of this power are found in the provisions of sections 
235 (ce), 236 (a), and 360 (a). The first of these sections provides for the tempo- 
rary exclusion of aliens who appear to immigration officers upon arrival to be 
excludable. Section 236 (a) provides that “proceedings before a special inquiry 
officer under this section * * * shall be the sole and exclusive procedure 
for determining admissibility of a person to the United States under the provi- 
sions of this section.” As to aliens, this section means that any alien may be 
kept out of the United States by the Attorney General without any appeal to the 
courts if the Attorney General is satisfied that the alien is excludable “on the 
pasis of information of a confidential nature, the disclosure of which the Attorney 
General in the exercise of his discretion * * * concludes would be prejudicial 
to the public interest, safety, or security.” This exclusion is made without any 
hearing whatever. This section is taken from the McCarran Act of 1950 and 
has been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States in Anauff v. 
Shaughnessy (338 U. 8. 537, 70 St. Ct. 309). In that case the alien seeking to 
enter was the wife of a naturalized American who was serving in the Armed 
Forces in Germany. She sought to enter under the provisions of the War 
Brides Act in order to achieve American citizenship. She was not a stranger 
knocking at the gate, but one whose right to enter the United States was felt 
by several judges, including Justices of the Supreme Court, to be guaranteed by 
the War Brides Act. She was, however, excluded without any hearing and 
without any statement of the reasons therefor. 

The procedure under discussion is serious enough when it is applied to aliens 
who have never been in the United States before. When applied to aliens who 
have taken up lawful residence in the United States and who have for sufficient 
reasons and with the permission and knowledge of the Government left the 
United States intending to return, it presents an even more unpalatable picture. 
The eurrent case of Charley Chaplin may become an instance of the exercise of 
this power. But this procedure may be used to keep out of the United States a 
citiz-n born in the United States of American parents born in the United States. 

The attempt to keep American citizens out of the United States is not a figment 
of the imagination of novelists. It is true that a novel has been written on this 
subject. See Washington Story, by J. A. Deiss (Duell, Sloan & Pierce, New York 
1951). However, it has occurred and doubtless in many instances. In the case 
of In re Kamaiko, the Immigration Service sought to prevent the entry of an 
American citizen who had left the United States with a State Department pass- 
port for the purpose of setting up a unit of the United Seamen’s Service in the 
Philippines. While he was in Manila his passport was required of him by the 
State Department and was not returned. He was given a certificate of identity 
under the provisions of the Nationality Code, which was designed to allow him 
to return to the United States in order to pursue there his judicial remedy under 
the Nationality Act for a declaratory judgment that he was a citizen of the 
United States. On his arrival in San Francisco bearing the certificate of identity, 
he was excluded without a hearing for confidential reasons which were never 
disclosed. In habeas corpus proceedings (In re Kamaiko, No. 29832) in the 
United States district court in San Francisco he obtained conditional release to 
enable him to pursue his declaratory-judgment action which had already been 
begun while he was still in Manila. In this action he was declared to be a citizen. 

Now, however, section 360 (a) of the act states that no such action may be 
instituted in any case where the issue of such person’s status as a national of 
the United States arose by reason of or in connection with any exclusion proceed- 
ing, or is an issue in any exclusion proceeding. Thus an American citizen 
arriving at a port of the United States, as to whom any immigration officer may 
determine that he is an alien and inadmissible to the United States, may be ex- 
cluded from the United States without any opportunity to obtain any judicial 
determination of his status. 

He may be imprisoned (sec. 233 (a)) and held for examination by a special 
inquiry officer. At such a hearing the public is not admitted. He may have one 
friend or relative present, under such conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Attorney General. Whether he may have an attorney present is not stated. In 


any event, in order to have an attorney present he must be at liberty to get in 
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touch with an attorney, and financially able to pay him. When one is imprisoned, 
his opportunity to communicate with the outside world is governed by his jailers., 
By the provisions of section 237 (a), any alien who is ordered to be excluded 
“shall be immediately deported to the country whence he came * * * on the 
vessel or aircraft bringing him, unless the Attorney General, in an individuai 
ease, in his discretion, concludes that immediate deportation is not practicable 
or proper.” 

This means that any person, alien or citizen, and regardless of his right to be 
and remain in the United States, upon arriving at a port of the United States from 
any place outside the continental United States, may be deported without any 
opportunity to consult an attorney, to obtain redress in the courts, to prove his 
American citizenship, or to achieve the rights which the Constitution of the 
United States guarantee to him. 

lf it is felt that this is a far-fetched interpretation of the statute, and one of 
which there is no real danger, the Commission is advised to-read further. 

Democratic trade-unions operate by means of conferences, caucuses, and con- 
ventions. Most trade-union constitutions provide that annual or biannual conven- 
tions are the repository of final authority on union matters. Even when not 
holding such large-scale meetings, unions constantly find it necessary to have 
officers of the unions traveling from headquarters to the various locals, and for 
officers of local unions to journey to the headquatrers of the international union. 
Under the McCarran-Walter Act this may well be impossible or foolhardy to 
attempt, in the event any delegate or agent is required to enter or reenter the 
continental limits of the United States. In the case of an alien member of the 
union, his right to reenter after leaving the United States or one of its posses- 
sions is absolutely nonexistent. In the case of a citizen, his right to reenter 
may be challenged in the manner discussed above, and he may be excluded as 
effectively as the alien. The experience of certain unions who have locals in 
Canada immediately comes to mind. Those unions have often been unable to 
have delegates from their Canadian locals participate in the union congresses. 

Sut now, under the provisions of section 212 (d) (7), the entry of any alien 
to the continental United States from Alaska, Hawaii, or any other outlying 
possession of the United States, or the entry of any person leaving those posses- 
sions and attempting to enter any place under the jurisdiction of the United 
States, is governed by the exclusionary provisions of the immigration law, just 
as if our possessions were foreign countries. 

In the case of members of local 37, this provision is likely to prove disastrous. 
These Filipinos, at least until recently nationals of the United States and pos- 
sibly nationals of the United States at the present time (see sec. 308), are part 
of the labor force vital to two major west-coast industries. During the winter 
and spring seasons they are migratory agricultural workers in the west-coast 
agricultural empire. In the husbandry and harvesting of some crops they are 
indispensable, because their skill and experience is unequaled by any other group 
of workers. This is particularly true in the case of asparagus. Approximately 
70 percent of the United States crop of asparagus is grown in California, and 
about two-thirds of that is grown in the delta of the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Rivers, where Filipino members of this union harvest the crops. 

At the close of the asparagus season at the end of spring, these workers migrate 
to Alaska, where they man and operate the herring and salmon canneries. They 
are taken on vessels or aircraft supplied by the canneries from Seattle to the 
various Alaskan ports, where they remain for from 2 to 4 months, depending on 
the location of the port with regard to the arriving of ice, and depending on the 
length of the fishing season. They work in the canneries long hours, at high 
speed, processing the fish as fast as it is caught and brought to shore. They live 
in barracks under conditions which most workers resident in the United States 
would reject immediately. Upon their return to Seattle at the end of the season 
they are ready to resume their work in the agricultural fields. 

The Alaskan work provides a substantial portion of their yearly income. In 
particular, it provides a method of getting together a few hundred dollars to 
tide them over during the fall and winter months, when the demand for agri- 
cultural workers is very slack. Without this employment, many of them would 
doubtless become public charges and subject to deportation under section 241 
(a) (S). 

Yet, these Filipinos now face an almost insuperable obstacle to pursuing this 
vital part of their yearly toil. Not only does the act now provide that upon 
their return to the United States from Alaska they may be excluded, but the 
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Attorney General’s agent in Seattle, District Director John Boyd, has an- 
nounced that they will be excluded if the Attorney General finds them unde- 
sirable. In the cases of cannery workers who leave Alaska by air, they may 
be excluded while still in Alaska and before they are allowed to embark for the 
United States. In the cases of those who arrive by vessel, they may be ex- 
cluded at that point and deported to the country from which they originally 
eame. That this is the program of the Immigration Service has already been 
announced by District Director Boyd, according to an article appearing in the 
Seattle Times for September 21, 1952, a photostatic copy of which is attached 
hereto. 

Nor is the program of the Immigration Service restricted to the exclusion 
of aliens who arrive in the United States from Alaska or Hawaii. The warn- 
ing which was sounded by the publication of Washington Story, the novel re- 
ferred to above, has now reached its fulfillment. In that novel the principal 
character is an American citizen who is excluded from the United States upon 
her return from abroad because she is unable to establish her American citizen- 
ship. She is unable to establish it because she cannot obtain a birth certifi- 
cate, a condition which applies to thousands of Americans today. 

According to the district director of immigration for the Seattle area, it is 
now the intention of the Immigration Service, beginning on Christmas Eve of 
1952, to exclude from the United States not only aliens who attempt to return 
from Alaska or Hawaii, but also citizens. They will be excluded from the United 
States if the Attorney General finds that they are subversive, criminals, 
or otherwise undesirable. 


CONCLUSION 


The broad purpose of the appointment of this Commission by the President 
of the United States was to determine what are and what should be the immi- 
gration policies and practices of the Government of the United States. Even 
the most cursory examination of the present policies and of the ones about to 
become law on December 24 of this year demonstrate that this Nation, the 
guardian and protagonist of freedom throughout the world, the shining example 
of democracy as a theory and in practice, has adopted an attitude toward aliens 
both within and without its borders, and even toward its own citnzens, which is 
completely inconsistent with all of our international professions of virtue. We 
do not allow to aliens the procedure which we deem necessary, and indeed consti- 
tutionally guaranteed, to one who is accused of violating a traffic ordinance 
regulating parking. We declared in our Declaration of Independence, and we 
stated in our Constitution, that all men are entitled to be considered as equals 
and that this applies regarless of race, color, national origin, or previous condi- 
tion of servitude. In our immigration laws we proceed upon theories which have 
been denounced by the overwhelming majority of serious scientific students of 
races and language groups. We have recently concluded a trenmendous inter- 
national war in which our opponents advanced theories which were denounced as 
so vile that their implementation led us to the completely unprecedented step of 
setting up an international tribunal which punished the leaders of the nation with 
which we had been at war. Those war criminals were put to death or imprisoned 
in many instances because they announced, furthered, or enforced policies based 
upon such concepts of race. We now embody policies which are based upon the 
same completely indefensible precepts and premises in our immigration law. 

If we believe in our organic law, if this is in fact a Government deriving its 
powers from the consent of the governed, and a Government of granted and 
limited powers, then this statute must be removed from the books. This presen- 
tation has not mentioned, because it needs no mention, the contribution made 
to our society by those ultimately derived from stock foreign to American shores. 
Probably every legislator or administrator who has had or will have any imme- 
diate concern with the formation and implementation of American immigration 
policy is either an immigrant or the descendant of an immigrant. It may be, 
although there has so far been no effort to so demonstrate, that it is necessary 
to drastically curtail the influx of oppressed peoples to the United States. If 
so, there is no difficulty whatever in achieving that result in a way consistent 
with our fundamental law and with our announced foreign policy. Our failure 
to do so stands naked, without excuse and inexcusable. 


GLADSTEIN, ANDERSEN & LEONARD, 
Lioyp E. McMurray, 
Attorneys for International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union and Local 37 ILWU. 
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{The Seattle Times, Sunday, September 21, 1952] 


IMMIGRATION AGENTS To ScREEN ALASKA TOURISTS 


Beginning Christmas eve, immigration officers will meet every ship coming 
to Seattle from Alaska, and anyone on board who can’t prove he’s an America), 
citizen—and a desirable one, at that—will be refused permission to walk ashore, 
John P. Boyd, director of the Immigration Service in Seattle, said yesterday. 

Boyd has spent the past several weeks planning the procedure that will be 
followed in administering a new Federal law which sets up the same require. 
ments for travelers coming from Alaska as now exist for those coming in from 
a foreign country. 

“I’m not absolutely sure what procedure will be followed,” Boyd said yester- 
day, “but I believe that anyone coming to the States from Alaska by plane 
will be examined in Alaska, but those coming by ship will be examined after they 
arrive.” 

The difference results from the fact that the Immigration Service has agents 
at all Alaska airports at which planes take off for the States, but it does not 
have agents at all the coastal points served by ships. 

“Everyone coming in from Alaska must be able to satisfy the examiner that 
he is an American citizen,” Boyd said. 

“The procedure will be similar to that now followed at the Canadian border. 
An American does not have to have a passport, and there are no specified docu- 
ments which he must carry, but he must be able to satisfy the examiners that 
he is legally entitled to enter the country.” 

But American citizenship will not be enough to get an American from Alaska 
into one of the 48 States. Certain undesirable persons, such as criminals and 
subversives, will be kept out, even though their citizenship is not disputed. 

The same rule applies to persons entering the United States from Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Guam or the Virgin Islands. The rules are established by the new 
McCarran Act, which goes into effect December 24. 

The new rules mean that a person who goes to Alaska to work or for a visit 
should be sure before he leaves that he will be able to return. 

An ex-convict, for example, is free to move around the United States, if he 
has served his term, and he can go to Alaska without any hindrance. But under 
the new law he won't be able to come back again until he has a full pardon from 
his governor, or from the President, if the convict served time in a Federal 
prison. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL UNION OF MARINE COOKS AND STEWARDS 


INTRODUCTION 


The National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards is the union representing at 
least 95 percent of the stewards’ department employees sailing aboard American- 
flag vessels from west-coast ports, and the ships of west-coast steamship com- 
panies that sail from eastern ports. This constitutes a large portion of the 
American merchant marine. The stewards’ department aboard most vessels, 
particularly the passenger vessels, is the largest department in the vessel’s 
complement. 

This union is a particularly noteworthy example of the successful application 
of American principles of equal treatment without regard to race, color, or 
creed. A large percentage of the members of the union are Negro Americans, 
and there are within the union many seamen of Chinese, Japanese, and Filipino 
ancestry, including some who are aliens. The union has obtained for its mem- 
bers the most advantageous wages and working conditions available to an) 
seamen anywhere in the world. Under prolonged and repeated jurisdictional 
raids by other maritime unions, which do not follow the principle of nondis 
crimination, it has successfully held the loyalty of its members. At the present 
time a National Labor Relations Board election is in prospect to determine 
whether this or another newly formed union shall represent stewards’ depart- 
ment personnel on the west coast. Pending the holding of the election, men are 
being dispatched to seagoing employment from a neutral office, in which the men 
indicate their union preference. The preference of the seamen has been over 
whelmingly in favor of this union despite the attempts of other unions to sien! 
and raid it, so that more than 90 percent of the registrants have designated t!\is 
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union. This is mentioned because it demonstrates the success which can be 
achieved by treatment equal to all. 

The philosophy of the McCarran-Walter Act and of the immigration provisions 
of the McCarran Act of 1950 are wholly foreign to the policies and practices of 
this union. Nevertheless, the racist character of the law and the general philoso- 
phy which forms it is not the subject of this statement. Those matters have been 
eloquently covered by most of the organizations that have condemned the bill, 
including President Truman and all the presidential candidates. This statement 
is concerned with the provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act which deal with 
alien seamen. ; 

The provisions regarding alien seamen cannot be separated from the act as a 
whole, of course. The overwhelming authority which this act gives to the Attor- 
ney General and to the Immigration Service is one of the reasons why its provi- 
sions regarding alien crewmen must be regarded with alarm. The experience 
of this and other unions with the Immigration Service has led it to expect nothing 
but hostility and interference with union activity from the Service. When the 
power of the Service is increased, as it is by this statute, it must be anticipated 
that the attempts of the Service to intimidate members of progressive unions like 
this one will be increased in scope and power. 

Since many members of the union are aliens who desire to obtain American 
citizenship, the union is interested not only in the sections regarding control of 
alien crewmen but also in the provisions of the law with regard to naturalization 
and the residence requirements for seamen. This will be discussed in one section 
of the statement. 


CONTROL OF ALIEN CREWMEN 


The principal provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act (hereinafter referred to 
as the act) to which this union takes vehement exception are contained in chapter 
6. There are other sections, however, which need some initial consideration. 
First is the modification in the definition of “seaman.” Under existing law a 
seaman is referred to as “bona fide seaman serving as such on a vessel arriving 
in a port of the United States and seeking to enter temporarily the United States 


_ Solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman” (8 U.S. C. A. 203). This defini- 


tion has been in use for many years. There does not appear to be any difficulty 
in the use of the definition, and it is puzzling to find that the definition has been 
changed by the act. It now defines in a section analogous to section 203 of title 
8, a seaman as “an alien crewman serving in good faith as such in any capacity 
required for normal operation of service on board a vessel * * * who in- 
tends to land temporarily and solely in pursuit of his calling as crewman and to 
depart from the United States on the vessel or aircraft on which he arrived or 
sume other vessel or aircraft.” 

These definitions appear in sections setting forth aliens who are not immigrants 
and not subject to the documentary and other requirements for the entry of 
immigrants. Two questions arise with respect to this definition. First, why is it 
now placed within the power of the Immigration Service to determine whether 
or not a crewman signed on the articles of a vessel arriving in the United States 
is “serving * * * in any capacity required for normal operation of service 
* * #*"? Immigration officials are certainly not the best qualified persons in 
the world to determine what is required for the normal operation of the vessel, 
and it is a subject which would not ordinarily be entrusted to them for deter- 
mination. When the power to make a determination on that subject is coupled 
with the power to exclude and deport or to grant, refuse or cancel conditional 
permits to land temporarily, the possibility exists that seamen who are bona fide 
seamen serving as such on vessels and seeking to enter the United States in pur- 
suit of their calling alone, may be arbitrarily ruled out, excluded and subjected to 
harassment on the ground that their capacity aboard the vessel is not necessary 
to normal operation of the vessel. 

Were the Immigration and Naturalization Service an ordinary governmental 
department administering the laws in accordance with the intention of Con- 
gress and in accordance with the Constitution and statutes of the United States 
generally, perhaps no prejudicial effect should be anticipated from this enormous 
power. The history of the Immigration Service, as viewed by countless or- 
sanizations formed to aid aliens and immigrants, by congressional investigating 
committees and by the Supreme Court of the United States, as well as by this 
union, demonstrates that it is not such a branch of the Government. Any ac- 
cretion of its power is therefore to be feared by alien seamen. 


25356—52——-64 
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The second question that arises in connection with this change in definition 
is that the classification of an alien seaman as an alien crewman exempt from 
the requirements of passports, visas, etc., depends upon a determination by an 
immigration officer of whether or not he intends to land temporarily and solel) 
in pursuit of his calling and to depart on the same vessel or aircraft or some 
other vessel or aircraft. The determination by an immigration inspector that an 
alien seaman did not intend to depart would automatically make him subject to 
all of the documentary and other requirements for the entry of immigrants into 
the United States. If he is without documents he may be excluded. No court 
review of any such determination is anywhere available to the alien. Thus at 
one stroke the power is given to the Immigration Service to immediately and ir- 
revocably remove all the exemptions and special treatment given to alien sea- 
men by an immigrant inspector's determination about the state of mind of an 
alien seaman. 

Putting aside for the moment the question as to who may be held to be an 
alien crewman within the provisions of chapter 6, there are several provisions in 
that chapter which require some comment. The first of those is the addition to 
the law of a criminal penalty for overstaying the leave granted to a seaman. 
This appeals in section 252 (c). The difficulties that beset seamen, particu- 
larly alien seamen, in attempting to ship out after they have been paid off a ves- 
sel are immediately apparent when any attention is directed to the problem. In 
the maritime industry unfortunaely trade disputes are not unknown. When 
these occur no alien seaman can obtain employment unless he sails as a strike- 
breaker. Generally speaking, even that employment is not open to him, because 
under the laws restricting the percentage of the crew who may be aliens, it is 
impossible for the ship to be manned by. aliens, and seamen in general do not 
ship as strikebreakers. 

The Coast Guard’s blacklisting program, purportedly conducted under the 
authority of the Magnuson Act (Public Law 679, 8ist Cong., 2d sess.) is an- 
other hurdle which many alien seamen find it impossible to overcome. Under 
that program seamen are listed as poor security risks because of their suspected 
afliliation with any organization listed by the Attorney General or any other 
urganization which the Coast Guard deems worthy of censure. Such a sea- 
nian cannot sail aboard any vessel. He is blacklisted in this manner before, not 
after, there is any opportunity for him to contest the allegation that he is af- 
filiated with such an organization. He is never given a hearing in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word; he is never confronted with witnesses against him; 
his sole remedy is to appear before a board dominated by a Coast Guard hear- 
ing officer to present what he may feel will move the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard to make a redetermination of his case. A seaman who has been slan- 
dered by some personal enemy may therefore find it impossible for him to leave 
the United States within the time allowed by his conditional permit to land. 

The restrictions on the number of alien crewmen who may sail aboard Ameri- 
can flag vessels and particularly aboard vessels which receive a subsidy from 
the Government means that the number of jobs for alien seamen is quite re- 
stricted. In times when shipping is slow (that is, whenever international trade 
is adversely affected, as it undoubtedly will be by the provisions of this act), 
alien seamen may have to remain on the beach for many days in excess of the 
number of days allowed. Under former law this ordinarily resulted in no 
penalty to the seaman. Even if he was picked up and ordered deported for 
overstaying his leave, it was ordinarily possible for seamen to obtain voluntary 
departure in lieu of deportation. The practice of the Service was to allow 
him to choose his own vessel and sail aboard her. Now, however, in cases in 
which the Service desires to press for a further penalty, as it may do in the 
case of alien seamen who do not cooperate with the Immigration Service in its 
various antiunion endeavors, the seaman may find himself convicted of a crime 
and fined $500 or imprisoned up to 6 months. After he gets out of jail, he then, 
of course, would be immediately deported and he would be in no position to re- 
quest any discretionary relief, such as voluntary departure in lieu of deportation. 

Another provision of section 252 of the act which is even more prejudicial and 
for which there is even less excuse is the provision of subsection (b). That 
provides that any immigration officer may in his discretion, if he determines 
that an alien is not a bona fide crewman or does not intend to depart on the 
vessel which brought him, revoke the conditional permit to land which had 
theretofore been granted him, After the revocation of such a permit, the master 
of the vessel may be required to take such crewman into custody and to detain 
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him until he is deported from the United States. In order to make it perfectly 
clear that this cancellation of a permit and this deportation is. to be purely 
discretionary with the immigration officer, and without the slichtest vestige of 
any hearing or trial whatever, it is specifically provided that nothing in the 
section shall be construed to require the deportation procedure, as specified in 
section 242 of the act, deportation procedure to be applied in the case of a sea- 
man whose permit has been revoked. 

‘his places alien seamen who are allowed to land in the United States as sea- 
men completely in the power of immigration officials. When the history of the 
Immigration Service is recalled, when the use of perjured stoolpigeon witnesses 
in the various deportation actions against Harry Bridges is recalled, it is ap- 
parent that this grant of power to immigration officers is fraught with grave 
dangers to all seamen. And if there is any prejudice to a nation which permits 
such departures from its normal modes of operation and its normal legal pro- 
cedures, then this is dangerous to the United States as a whole. 

Of tremendous importance also is the provision in section 256 that it shall 
be unlawful to pay off or discharge any alien crewman, except an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence, without first having obtained the consent 
of the Attorney General. This section purports to be aimed at preventing aliens 
from coming into the United States as seamen, jumping ship here, and remaining 
in the United States. See the discussion by Alfred U. Krebs, counsel for the 
International Federation of American Shipping, Inc., and members of the 
subcommittees, at pages 161 and 162 of record of joint hearings before the sub- 
committees of the Committee on the Judiciary, Eighty-second Congress. 

The most cursory reading of the provision demonstrates that it cannot pos- 
sibly prevent this. As Representative Walter remarked during the course of 
the committee hearings, the immigrant inspector who determines whether aliens 
may be granted or denied a conditional permit to land temporarily must make 
his decision on the basis of the intention of the seaman. Administratively 
when permission is requested of the Attorney General to pay off an alien in the 
United States, the immigrant inspector who made the determination with regard 
to the conditional permit to land is going to inform the Attorney General for 
the purpose of the Attorney General’s decision. No other basis for the Attorney 
General’s decision can be supposed. Unless the Immigration Service is endowed 
with some supernatural power, with which the act does not purport to endow it, 
the Immigration Service will be no more able to determine whether the alien 
intends to jump ship and remain in the United States after this act is passed 
than it was before. 

The laws require that seamen arriving in ports be paid within a very few days 
and be given partial pay in the form of a draw immediately upon arrival, so that 
this section cannot achieve the objective of excluding aliens who intend to jump 
ship by rendering them penniless. 

The effect that this section of the statute is very likely to have is that it will 
end forever the ability of alien seamen sailing regularly on American-flag vessels 
as bona-fide seamen to continue their calling on such ships. Many such alien 
seamen have been sailing in hopes of obtaining the necessary residence for nat- 
uralization by service aboard American vessels. A great majority of them un- 
doubtedly were attracted to American vessels during the war, when their services 
were urgently needed and sought by the Government of the United States. If 
such seamen are unable to pay off a vessel in an American port, rest and reship, 
it is only a matter of time, and a short time at that, before they will be unable to 
sail on American flags at all. They are subject to fine and imprisonment if they 
overstay their leaves if they should be paid off; they must envisage a period of 
continuous sailing without any relief if they are not paid off, because it is ordi- 
narily impossible for them to leave the vessel in a foreign port after signing on 
in an American port. If they do pay off in a foreign port, they then cannot sign 
on an American vessel again. These seamen whose service in torpedo-ridden 
waters during the war contributed a great deal to the victory of American arms 
are now tossed on the scrap heap. 

In addition to the provisions of chapter 6 relating directly to alien crewmen, 
the provisions of the act regarding exclusion, including exclusion of aliens arriv- 
ing from Alaska and Hawaii, make it extremely perilous for any alien, or any 
person of alien birth or who may for any reason appear to be an alien, to sail as 
seamen abeard American vessels. In view of the political tests that are applied 
by the United States Coast Guard under the Magnuson Act, it is a near certainty 
that such attitudes will be reflected by the Immigration Service. It must be 
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expected that many alien seamen will, after the effective date of this act, be 
excluded for confidential reasons which are never disclosed to the alien, as pro- 
vided in section 235 (c). The provisions of that subsection are explicitly made 
applicable to alien crewmen by a procedure almost without warrant for its sum- 
mary nature, and its lack of any control by the judiciary. Any alien, and even 
any citizen, who may appear to an examining officer or a special inquiry officer 
to be excludable may find his right to enter the United States completely barred. 
If this occurs, he is without any redress. If he claims to be a citizen of the 
United States, the courts will have no jurisdiction of any attempt by him to 
obtain a declaration that he is such a citizen. This is because of revision worked 
by this act on the Nationality Act of 1940. Section 360 (a) provides that no 
declaratory judgment action to determine United States nationality may be filed 
where the issue of any person’s status as a national of the United States arose 
by reason of or in connection with, or is an issue in, any exclusion proceeding. 

Another section of the act not specifically directed at seamen but which 
would by its terms apply to seamen is section 235. This allows an immigration 
officer to board and search any vehicle, including ships, in which they believe 
aliens are being brought into the United States, and to take evidence of or 
from any person touching the privilege of any alien or any person the immi- 
gration officer believes to be an alien to enter, pass through, or reside in the 
United States, and so forth. Then follows a provision that any person coming 
into the United States may be required to state under oath the purpose for 
which he comes, how long he intends to stay, whether he intends to remain 
and, if he is an alien, whether he intends to become a citizen. A further pro- 
vision is that any immigration officer may have the power to require the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and 
documents concerning the privilege of any person to enter, reenter, reside in, 
or pass through the United States, or concerning any matter material and rele- 
vant to the enforcement of the act or the administration of the Service. These 
provisions, if applied to merchant seamen, mean that any seaman arriving on a 
vessel may be required to state under oath his purpose in coming to the United 
States, and required to state under oath any information he may possess regard- 
ing other seamen who may be aliens possibly subject to exclusion or deportation. 
If the Immigration Service intends to pursue the policy announced by District 
Director Boyd in Seattle, Wash., in December, as reported in the Seattle Times 
for September 21, 1952, the Service will be interested in excluding citizens of 
the United States who are deemed to be subversive, criminal, or undesirable. In 
that case every seaman arriving aboard a ship may be required to testify under 
oath against other seamen regardless of citizenship or nationality, and be liable 
to contempt of court for a refusal to so testify or to the penalty for perjury 
in the event the truth of his testimony is successfully attacked. Furthermore, 
since the testimony that is sought may concern any matter material and relevant 
to the enforcement of the act and the administration of the Service, no limits 
to the scope of such inquiry can be discerned. 

These new provisions of the immigration law may well form the basis for 
an attempt to delve into the books and records of unions and similar organiza- 
tions, particularly of maritime unions, for the purpose of conducting illegal 
investigations under guise of enforcement of the immigration law. In the case 
of a union or other group or organization which may be in the disfavor of the 
Immigration Service or of the administration generally, the attacks that may 
be expected from this direction have no bearing whatever on the lawfulness 
of the union’s activities or of the deportability of its members. The spectacle 
of congressional committees holding investigations of trade-unions at mome.:its 
crucial to trade disputes and collective-bargaining sessions is not a new one. 
The subcommittee of the senatorial Committee on the Judiciary which has be! 
conducting investigations of unions under guise of an investigation of the a‘- 
ministration of the Internal Security Act of 1950 is but one example. The 
activities of the Un-American Activities Committee is another familiar one. 
There is no reason whatever to expéct that the Immigration Service will no! 
be engaged in the same sort of activity and, indeed, the experience of some 
unions indicates that this is a role which the Service plays regularly. 

When it is recalled that maritime unions man vessels which are secondary 
only to the Navy as a line of defense of the country, and that extraordinary 
measures outside the scope of any law thus far declared by our courts have 
been instituted under the purported authority of the McCarran Act, it requires 
no stretch of the imagination whatever to envision the use of the new powe! 
given to the Immigration Service to examine into the conduct of strikes, lock 
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outs, stop-work meetings, and other union actions which interfere with the 
operation of vessels. Such investigations under the guise of seeking aliens who 
are deportable because subversive, may extend to any member of a maritime 
union. No reason for these extraordinary provisions of law can be supposed 
except to implement the purpose outlined above. 

No other law-enforcement agency, not even the services concerned with the 
criminal law, have such sweeping powers of investigation by the use of the 
subpena power. Not even officers of the Federal Bureau of Investigation are 
empowered as immigration officers are to, without warrant, stop and search 
any vessel or other vehicle in which they believe aliens may be concealed; to 
interrogate any person believed to be an alien or any alien as to his right to be 
or remain in the United States; to arrest any alien “if he has reason to believe 
that the alien * * * is in the United States in violation of any * * * 
law or regulation and is likely to escape before a warrant can be obtained.” 
These powers are given the immigration officers by section 287 (a). When 
considered in conjunction with the power to subpena and require testimony 
under oath of any person, as discussed above, this means that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service considered as a law-enforcing agency is enabled to 
inquire into the affairs of any person, requiring him to answer questions under 
compulsion, without presenting any accusation or indictment and without any 
warning to the victim of what may be contemplated. In the case of anyone 
suspected of being in violation of the law all of the safeguards ordinarily granted 
by our law which enable him to refuse to answer any questions until he is defi- 
nitely aceused, arrested, and arraigned for trial are all swept away. The 
Immigration Service may become an inquisition. 


NATURALIZATION OF SEAMEN 


After discussing the provisions of the act which seriously threaten maritime 
unions and seamen, it is pleasant to be able to commend one section of the act. 
That is section 330, providing for credit for time served aboard American vessels 
in computing residence for naturalization. This partially restores the provisions 
of section 325 (a) of the Nationality Act of 1940 in effect pr'or to its amend 
ment by the McCarran Act of 1950. Particularly important ix section 330 (a) 
(2), which allows seamen who sailed on American vessels for 5 years or more 
prior to September 23, 1950, to use such service as satisfying the residence 
qualifications of the naturalization sections, without establishing lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence. This remedies an injustice done to seamen by 
the McCarran Act of 1950 and gives due credit to those alien seamen who so 
bravely manned many American vessels during the days of the submarine 
menace and Kamikazi attack during the last war. 

Still lacking, however, is a full restoration of the provisions of the Nationality 
Act of 1940 as it existed prior to the McCarran Act of 1950. The alien seaman 
sailing now aboard American vessels is unable to count the time that he serves 
in that manner for citizenship unless he is admitted for permanent residence. 
In view of the drastic restrictions of quotas and the fact that seamen particu- 
larly are ordinarily in very poor position to obtain quota visas, this means that 
for all practical purposes seamen who serve aboard American ships today may 
not become naturalized citizens. The division of quotas into several preference 
lists by section 208 reduces to practically nothing the quota available for aliens 
who do not already have some attachment to the United States which would 
entitle them to a preference position. This is particularly true in the case of 
aliens from the Asiatic area, among which most of the aliens in this union are 
numbered. 

The closed-door policy which this act imposes on the United States by the 
(miota System has been adequately discussed and condemned by many witnesses 
before the congressional committees who held hearings on the act and before 
this Commission. It is not the primary subject of this statement. It should 
be emphasized, however, that with regard to seamen the quota provision makes 
it almost impossible for any alien seaman now sailing aboard west coast vessels 
to obtain citizenship based on his service. 

World War II saw the rise of the United States to first rank among maritime 
powers. Our merchant marine is now far in excess of anything it has ever 
been before, and is the largest and most powerful merchant marine in the world. 
The law has already established a policy of having these vessels manned pri- 
marily by American citizens. The number of alien seamen allowed to sail on 
Ameriean vessels is small indeed. Whether the law should in addition to these 
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provisions also bar alien seamen who do sail on American ships from citizen- 
ship is another question. 

Seamen are recognized as valuable citizens, ‘Their lot is a hard one and 
our law has consistently accorded them special protection. Thus they are 
the wards of the admiralty court and are entitled to certain benefits not given 
to any other group of workers; as for example, the liability of the vessel without 
fault in cases of injury caused by unseaworthiness, and maintenance and cure. 
Presumably alien seamen share in the values which the law finds in citizen 
seamen. What reason there can be therefore for discriminating against alien 
seamen, who are in most instances in no position to obtain quota visas, has never 
been explained. It is the position of this union that the provisions of the 
Nationality Act of 1940 as they existed prior to the McCarran Act of 1950 
should be restored and remain as part of our basic immigration law. 

GLADSTEIN, ANDERSEN & LEONARD, 
Lioyp E. McMurray, 
Attorneys for National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. 


The CHarman. Mr. Charles Pingham, you are scheduled as the 
next witness. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES A. PINGHAM, REPRESENTING REV. 
ABBOTT BOOK, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE NORTHERN CALI- 
- FORNIA, NEVADA COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. Pincuam. I am Charles A. Pingham, 83 McAllister Street, San 
Francisco. 

I am representing Dr. Abbott Book, who is the executive director of 
the Northern California, Nevada Council of Churches. This is an or- 
ganization to which belong about 24 of the major Protestant bodies 
in northern California and Nevada, and in a word is to the church as 
much as the chamber of commerce would be to business, to put it in the 


vernacular. 

The Cuarmrman. How many people are represented in the council ‘ 

Mr. Prncuam. That is hard to say. Nationally this is an affiliate 
of the National Council of Churches, which has recently published it 
represents about 30,000,000 Protestants, and we would represent « 
small segment of that membership in this northern part of California 
and Nevada. I couldn’t state with any accuracy what that might be. 

The Cuarrm \N. We would be glad to hear anything you might want 
to state. 

Mr. Pineuam. Well, sir, we do not intend to convey that we are 
experts in this field at all. I can’t in any sense pinpoint any of the 
objections. I would like to make three or four general statements, if 
I might. This is based pretty largely on the public pronouncements 
of the National Council of Churches which was made public sometime 
ago. 

First of all, we believe this system of national origins and its basic 
principle for quota purposes is wrong, because of the fact that it is too 
static; it issomewhat archaic. It definitely seems to be slanted against 
certain portions of the world and, based on Christian principles, the 
national council and the Northern California Council believes that 
it is unduly discriminatory, therefore, and does not provide the flexi- 
bility—that is, really the principle—which the present-day situation 
seems to demand. 

Secondly, the national council and the Northern California Council 
believes that it is unduly discriminatory and that the new law should 
try to eliminate the discrimination against color, race, sex, and so on, 
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which it did only in part; and finally, they felt that there should be a 
better system of appeals and hearings on applications for a visa and 
deportation procedure, and so on. 

One area in which we are particularly concerned has to do with the 
business left over from the Displaced Persons Act, in which the na- 
tional council and the various churches along with all the sister 
organizations were very active. 

It is felt, and this provision was not taken into account in the new 
law, although it was proposed, that some legislation should be enacted 
providing for taking care of unfinished business that was not taken 
care of when the Displaced Persons Act came to an end last year. 
That has to do principally with those people who were in the pipeline, 
so to speak, who were not able to obtain visas by December 30, 1951, 
with those people who should have had a larger proportion of visas, 
perhaps, and with those people, at least our fair share, let’s say, of 
those people who came into the western areas from behind the iron 
curtain after January 1, 1949, which was the cut-off date of the 
amended Displaced Persons Act which did come to an end. 

Finally, a word of personal experience. We were fortunate enough 
along with many others. We had a small part in receiving some of 
the White Russian refugees from the island of Samar here in San 
Francisco. As you know, the ships came directly to this port, and 
while we must admit that there were some break-down cases, it cer- 
tainly is true that the vast majority of the people with whom we dealt 
were the most outstanding people from the standpoint of basic 
material for citizenship that it has been our pleasure to deal with. 

And also, we might say that the national council through its de- 
partment of church world service has for many years been involved in 
a material-aid program, both clothing and food sent overseas. It is an 
arm of the Protestant Church. While they feel that this material aid 
goes a long way to help democracy, if they have a little food in their 
stomach and are a little warmer, we do feel, sir, that on Christian 
principles which our Nation was founded the items we have mentioned 
here would be important and, therefore, we are glad to express our 
opinion in that way. 

The CrHarrMan. Will you tell us, Mr. Pingham, what has been your 
experience in resettling displaced persons in that program and was 
there room for them ? 

Mr. Prncuam. Well, sir, all I can say is this: Of course you under- 
stand that we only participated in a small part of this. There were 
many, many other agencies involved, but sa our own standpoint 
there was certainly room for them. As a matter of fact, my office re- 
ceives calls daily now of poopie who would like to have displaced per- 
sons and they are not able to get them. They seem, the people we 
have had, seem to be anxious to please in every respect, and they seem 
to want to comply with every provision so that they can be real citi- 
zens. As a matter of fact, they sometimes make you sit up and take 
notice and remember some of the things that you may have forgotten. 

The Cuarrman. In your opinion is there a real need that still exists 
for the use of displaced persons or expellees or refugees? 

_ Mr. Prncuam. Yes, I would say that, sir. Of course, I am speak- 
ing for one segment of society now. Our work has been almost 
entirely through the churches and from that standpoint we are con- 
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tinuously at this moment getting calls from churches and church 
groups and church people who would like to have displaced persons 
and would sponsor them if the opportunity were presented. 

The CuarrMANn. Well, what has your experience shown with respect 
to the kind of people who are wanted? Are they farming people or 
skilled people, or what? 

Mr. Prncuam. Well, of course, there has always been a problem 
on the basis of skills, of the professional people. They have defi- 
nitely been at a disadvantage. The majority of people that have 
been placed have been in one of three or four categories, sir. Farming 
eueadh for example, couples who might go into a farm community 
on a farm and the man would do work on the farm and the woman 
would work in the home; domestics in or number, or a combina- 
tion domestic-janitor-custodial jobs, caretakers, things of that kind 
have predominated. Custodians and caretakers for churches and 
church groups, church organizations and church buildings and divin- 
ity schools, and so on. There have been some skills, printers to a 
certain extent. There have been a number who have gone to work 
for such—well, the airlines out here at the airport, in lesser skilled 
— Those are predominantly the categories in which they have 

allen. 

The CHarrman. Well, in your experience, the areas that you know 
about, would you say that the need for labor is greater in rural areas 
than it is in urban areas? 

Mr. Prneuam. Well, predominantly our call has been from, shall 
we say rural or semirural areas surrounding this bay area and away 
from the bay area. They seem to have difficulty in getting people 
together out into those areas some times, to go to those areas, and 
the displaced persons for the most part have been quite willing to 
do that. They have been very adaptable and they work, and have 
worked out very well; not 100 percent, sir, but as a vast majority. 

Commissioner Finucane. In your present calls you have been re- 
ceiving for these DP’s, do they fall into the same categories, farmers, 
et cetera? 

Mr. Pincuam. Roughly, sir, that is correct. 

The CuarrmMAn. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Pincuam. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mrs. Druzilla Keibler here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DRUZILLA KEIBLER, REGIONAL SECRETARY, 
LUTHERAN WELFARE COUNCIL OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Kerster. I am Mrs. Druzilla Keibler, 2731 K Street, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., regional secretary of the Lutheran Welfare Council 
of Northern California, which I am representing here. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read on behalf of my 
organization. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Kereter. In connection with the scheduled hearing before the 
Commission on October 14, 1952, in San Francisco, I submit the fol- 
lowing observations and recommendations: 

The files in the Sacramento office of Lutheran Welfare Council of 
Northern California today revealed that of approximately 90 family 
units of displaced persons and ethnic Germans approximately 3314 
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percent own automobiles, 10 percent own real estate, and that they 
are 100 percent employed. 

The files further indicate a backlog of unfilled orders for approxi- 
mately 500 workers from Europe, predominately domestics. 

| have analyzed the proposed special immigration legislation desig- 
nated H. R. 7676 and S. 3109 and respectfully recommend revisions as 
follows: 

1. Special nonquota immigration visas to certain refugees, persons 
of German extraction expelled from Soviet-dominated countries, 
natives of all sections of Germany, including Berlin, natives of Italy, 
Greece, and the Netherlands, and for other humane purposes. 

2. Provisions: (a) Grant 222,000 visas per year—120,000 to per- 
sons of German extraction expelled from Soviet-dominated countries, 
not limited by dates of entry into western zone; 40,000 to German na- 
tionals in Germany, including Berlin; 7,500 to Greek nationals in 
Greece ; 40,000 to Italian nationals in Italy and Free Trieste; 7,500 to 
nationals of the Netherlands; 7,000 to refugees residing in certain 
designated areas (Estonians, Poles, Latvians, Lithuanians, Georgians, 
Slovaks, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, Armenians, Czechs, Hungarians, 
Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes). 

(6) Do not require assurances for prospective immigrants to be ex- 
ecuted by citizens providing for housing, employment (too diflicult to 
obtain, a source of friction and maladjustment). 

(c) Require character references, literacy tests, and written report 
on each person who would be considered for admission under this act. 
Do not require good faith employment oath before granting visa (often 
a disadvantage to immigrant). 

(¢) Do not give preference to farm and other workers possessing 
scarce skills needed in United States. (Democracy allows freedom 
of occupation.) Do not give preference to blood relatives of people 
in United States. However, relatives of American citizens might well 
be sent to same original locality of good advantage—but without ob- 
ligation to or for either. 

(e) Provide regulations governing the Commission to be established 
to administer the act, to include an adequate number of social workers 
for proper handling and follow-up (possible ratio 1 to 1,000). 
(Suggest written report on follow-up annually for 4 years, then fifth 
report to recommend for citizenship or deportation. If deported, al- 
lew for reentry after 1 year.) 

(f) Exclude Communists and subversives. 

(g) Enable the President to provide facilities for the temporary 
care, registration, transportation, vocational training, education, and 
resettlement of all refugees, as needed. 

(h) Become law for a period of 10 years ending June 30, 1963, im- 
mediately upon passage by Congress. 

Additional recommendations for both nonquota and quota im- 
migration: ; 

‘ 1. More orientation needed before immigrant arrives in United 
States. 

2. A minimum of English schooling should be required, either be- 
fore or immediately after arrival. 

3. Must become citizen at end of 5 years or be deported, exceptions 
possible under certain circumstances, as outlined beforehand. Reen- 


try possible after 1 year under quota immigration. 
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4. Raise the quota immigration quota, generally. 

5. Do not require affidavits of support for quota immigrants. Send 
in care of social workers for distribution and placement. 

Perhaps we need a permanent Committee on Immigration who reg- 
ulates immigration on the basis of need, both as to the numbers we 
can absorb here and the need in the other area, and ask for approval 
of Congress at each session of the estimated need for any particular 
year. This could eliminate quotas entirely and create good will among 
nations. If we set up a definite quota system this year it may be 
obsolete next year. 

The Cuarrman. Could you give us an idea of how many are in the 
organization you represent? The local one? 

Mrs. Kester. In the Sacramento office. Well, I would like this to 
be as a personal observation from work with these people, because our 
organization will be represented later today. 

The Cuairman. I see. That is just your own idea? 

Mrs. Keister. Yes, from handling these people. We have in the 
Sacramento areas, I have the names and addresses of 96 families on 
this list, which I am going to give to you, half of which are DP’s who 
came before a year ago and I have only been in that office 1 year. The 
other year represents a group that I personally have found employ- 
ment and housing for, and I greeted them when they came and I feel 
like I know them pretty well. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Kereter. Thank you. 

(The list referred to by Mrs. Druzilla Keibler follows :) 


LATVIANS 


Balodis, 4851 Eighth Avenue, Sacramento (bought house). 
Celle, 122914 P Street, Sacramento. 

Cimdins, 1000 G Street, Sacramento. 

Drinkens, Sacramento (bought house). 

Grinbergs, 510 Forty-second Street, Sacramento (bought house). 
Grundmanis, 1011 F Street, Sacramento. 

Krasts, 610 Tenth Street, Sacramento. 

Kalpaks, 1011 F Street, Sacramento. 

Kreismanis, 2015 D Street, Sacramento. 

Kveps, 2731 G Street, Sacramento. 

Lamberts, Rio Linda, care of M. E. Malone, Route 1, box 600. 
Laursons, 2761 Montgomery Way, Sacramento. 

Laxdins, 1721 D Street, Sacramento. 

Lusis, 612 Twenty-fifth Street, Sacramento. 

Lusis, 1949 Bell Street, Tiny Tots School, Sacramento. 
Melbiksis, 325 Twenty-first Street, Sacramento (bought house). 
Pulsts, 1820 G Street, apartment 4, Sacramento. 

Pampe, 317 Washington Street, Placerville. 

Ravejs, 612 Thirteenth Street, Sacramento. 

Savelis, 1624 Twenty-first Street, Sacramento. 

Schellers, 2227 K Street, Sacramento. 

Sils, 170214 V Street, Sacramento. 

Skults, 2426 E Street, Sacramento (bought house). 
Skambergs, 3870 Fair Oaks Boulevard, Sacramento. 
Sprogis, 1624 Twenty-first Street, Sacramento. 

Sprogis, Vilma, 2026 N Street, Sacramento. 

Turaids, 2404 G Street, Sacramento (bought house). 
Upenieka, post office box 1026, Grass Valley, Calif. 
Vilumnsons, 242614 F Street, Sacramento. 

Zeltins, 3611 Del Paso Boulevard, Del Paso Heights. 

Leitis, 1716 G Street, Sacramento. 
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Kalnins, 1926 Q Street, Sacramento. 

Kalnins, 1929 Twenty-third Street, Sacramento. 
Palis, Helena, Route 1, box 107, Dixon, Calif. 
Elderton, care of Turaids, 2404 G Street, Sacramento. 


LITHUANIANS 


J. Kappas, 4101 Norton Way, Sacramento (bought house). 

J. Puiska, 1330%4 O Street, Sacramento. 

S. Skirmantas, 2675 Portola Way, Sacramento. 

A. Survilla, 133044 O Street, Sacramento (born here). 

Dombrowski, 3612 Twentieth Avenue, Sacramento (bought house). 

Graditius, Sacramento (bought house). 

Rehemagi, Kalju, care of Superintendent Motive Power, Southern Pacific, Sac- 
ramento. 


HUNGARIANS 


Hopp, Jakob, care of Robert Yelland, Sr., Clarksburg, Calif. 
Keeskes, 514 Eighth Street, Sacramento. 
Nemes, 1625 G Street, Sacramento. 


ETHNIC GERMANS 


Avemaria, Jakob, Route 1, Box 503, Red Bluff, Calif. 

Becker, Daniel, 50914 Oak Street, Roseville, Calif. 

Bachner, George, Route 1, Box 1380, Rio Linda, Calif. 

Bartoschek, Paul, 505 East Pine Street, Lodi, Calif. 

Brakowski, Leo, 412 Pleasant Street, Roseville, Calif. 

Dech, Heinrich, Route 1, Box 169, Gridley, Calif. 

Eisbrenner, Reinhold, 822 North Hunter Street, Stockton, Calif. 

kingel, Christian, 4929 Fifteenth Avenue, Sacramento, Calif. 

Engel, Rheinhard, 1715 O Street, care of Martha Dmitruk, Sacramento, Calif. 

Folkendt, Stefan, RF'D 5, Box 100, Stockton, Calif. 

Friese, Hans Walter, 6292 Broadway, Sacramento, Calif. 

Gumnor, Guenter, Route 5, Box 271, Stockton, Calif. 

Heier, Gottfried, care of Fred M. Sutter Ranch, Rancho Del Encino, Cottonwood, 
Calif. 

Herrlich, Margaret, 604 Twenty-third Street, Oakland, Calif. 

Herrmann, Karoline, 216 East Vine Street, Lodi, Calif. 

Hintz, Gottleib, Post Office Box 27, Durham, Calif. 

Hoffman, Elfriede, RFD, Box 150, Clarksburg, Calif. 

Hohenwald, Annamaria, 1720 North San Joaquin Street, Stockton, Calif. 

Hopp, Jakob, care of Robert Yelland, Sr., Clarksburg, Calif. 

Johnson, Herbert, 612 Twenty-fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Strihk, Olgert, 612 Twenty-fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Jung, Albrecht, Route 1, Box 126—A, Clarksburg, Calif. 

Kepp, Gottfried, 160944 Sixteenth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Kniesel, Richard, RFD, Folsom, Calif. 

Koehler, Erich, 1008 Twenty-eighth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Krause, Herbert, 2731 K Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Littau, Alexander, 545 North Sutter Street, Stockton, Calif. 

Luhs, Pauline, 612 Twenty-fifth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Maerzluft, Anton, 341 South Stockton Street, Lodi, Calif. (bought house). 

Martini, Michael, Post Office Box 387, Williams, Calif. 

Muller, Oskar, 575 Lincoln Way, Auburn, Calif. 

Orban, Johann, Box 83, Sheridan, Placer Co., Calif. 

Pelz, Reinhold, 412 Pleasant Street, Roseville, Calif. 

Pletz, Alfred, 2113%4 North Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Pryskalla, Paul, 1431 East Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Rath, Alfred, Route 5, Box 271, Stockton, Calif. 

Reffle, Philip, 537 West Flora, Stockton, Calif. 

Ries, Josef, 1317 Twentieth Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

Scheller, Otto, 2227 K Street, Sacramento, Calif. (listed under DP’s). 

Schendzielorz, Engelhard, Route 4, Box 455, Lodi, Calif. 

Schlegel, Alexander, 233 South Church Street, Lodi, Calif. 

Schmidt, Emil, Moring Road, Stockton, Calif., care of Warren Atherton. 

Schreiber, Ella, 821 Forty-second Street, Sacramento, Calif. 
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Schuster, Michael, 618 South East Street, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Siebert, Otto, 529 North Sutter Street, Stockton, Calif. 

Slasports, Laimdota, care of James J. Brennan, Loomis, Calif. 

Spitzer, Eduard, 227 West Flora Street, Stockton, Calif. 

Tolkmit, Albert, 51 West Ninth Street, Stockton Calif. (bought house). 
Treichler, Johann, 1556 Virginia Street, West Sacramento, Calif. 


The Cuarrman. Is the Reverend Kenneth E. Nelson present ? 


STATEMENT OF REV. KENNETH E. NELSON, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS, DIOCESE 


OF CALIFORNIA, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Reverend Neutson. I am Rev. Kenneth E. Nelson, 1055 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. 

I am executive secretary of the Department of Christian Socia! 
Relations of the Episcopal Diocese of California, which I represent 
here. That is a local office of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America, but it comes under the jurisdiction of 
the Diocese of California, as such. 

But our church met in what we term a general convention last 
month, which meets every 3 years, ‘and they took specific action 
regarding immigration and naturalization, and I want to present this 
both as my personal opinion and those of the Episcopal Church, bu! 
bearing primarily on the fact that we here on the west coast are 
interested in the problems of the Asians, the orientals, as well as the 
Latins. 

I would like to read the statement. 

The CuarrMaNn. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Reverend Neison. This statement presents my personal opinions 
and those of the Episcopal Church. 

Fortunately, our church met in Boston within the past month ani 
passed special legislation regarding immigration policy. This action 
calls for, “A generous immigration policy to help deal with the prob- 
lems of refugees and overpopulation in many sections of the world.” 
It further sta os that “a policy can be developed which will help to 
deal with these problems in a just and equitable way, at the same time 
preserving the social and economic well-being of the United States.” 
The statement says further that “The McCarran Act of 1952 does not 
represent an adequate revision. It is discriminatory, geographically 
and ethnically; it is cumbersome in execution; and its regulations 
regarding denaturalization and deportation are unjust and difficult 
to administer. Our major effort will be toward revision of this basic 
law by the next Congress.” 

Those are some of the statements by the church. Now I would like 
to make these four observations and in all probability they are in line 
with the policy that Mr. Pingham mentioned earlier because they are 
in line with the National Council of Churches in the United States 
of America. 

1. Congress should make the quota system more flexible. For 
various reasons the quotas assigned to many countries are not reall) 
being filled. A pooling of these, or an adjustment of unused quotas 
in order to facilitate family reunion, to offer asylum to persecited 
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victims of totalitarian regimes, and to provide skills which our country 
needs, seems to be a reasonable asking. 

2. It would seem fair that Congress remove provisions regarding 
immigration and naturalization laws which are based upon considera- 
tions of color, race, or sex. 

3. A system of fair hearings and appeals which is so characteristic 
of American democracy should be established by Congress relative 
to the issuance of visas and deportation proceedings. Certainly, pre- 
cautionary measures may be required to protect our Nation against 
undesirable persons but this should not hinder or violate the American 
conception of justice. 

it. | believe our church would welcome the establishment of a 
national commission to study the problem of population pressures 
throughout the world and the possible bearing of these pressures upon 
our immigration policies. 

May I thank all of your for the privilege of being heard. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Mr. Swen M. Saroyan is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF SWEN M. SAROYAN, VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO AID HOMELESS ARMENIANS 


Mr. SaroyAn. I am Swen M. Saroyan, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. 

By occupation I am a lawyer and I am the vice president and one of 
the coorganizers with Mr. George Mardikian of the American Na- 
tional Committee To Aid Homeless Armenians, commonly known as 


ANCHA. 

This national committee, may it please the Commission, was organ- 
ized in San Francisco in 1945 after we had been advised of the presence 
of approximately 4,500 persons of Armenian descent in the Stuttgart 
area of Germany and Bavaria and Italy. Before the passage of the 
DP law this active committee organized local committees in New 
York, Buffalo, Jersey, New Britain, Boston, Detroit, Pontiac, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Fresno, for the purpose of executing 
assurances, finding jobs and housing, and the organization was suc- 
cesful in resettling approximately 3,900 of the 4,500 DP’s. 

Even though I represent ANCHA, an Armenian organization, gen- 
erally speaking the terms to which I refer are applicable to all immi- 
grants and immigration. 

Will the record please show that I do not purport to be an expert 
in the field of immigration and nationality law for the purposes of 
this presentation. The Armenian immigrants’ problem and his gen- 
eral aspiration to emigrate to the United States are about the same 
is that of all aliens, even though taken as a separate group the Arme- 
ian group may have a unique characteristic. 

I also wish to make it clear to this Commission that the premises 
upon which I base my presentation has in mind all the interests of the 
United States and not of any one nationality group or combination of 
groups. I also have in mind the positive contribution that immigrants 
have made and are making now for the safety, welfare, and interests 
of this country. 

[ make this as a basic premise which I do not believe requires any 
argument, though perhaps there may be those who in their ignorance 
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of American history may think the point is arguable. The substan- 
tive proposals which I wish to make are these: 

First, I could not believe that we should have a numerical limita- 
tion upon immigration. The present qualitative safeguards in my 
opinion are sufficient so as to secure for our country only those immi- 
grants who will continue to contribute to the national interest, aud 
who are not likely to become public charges and who are neither 
criminals nor subversives. 

Our commission will recall that our country flourished on and was 
greatly enriched by alien immigration without quota limitations prior 
to the 1920’s. Before the quota concept was dreamed of we got along 
fine as far as quality immigration was concerned. 

As an example, take our immigration from the Western Hemisphere, 
that is, Canada, Mexico, and South America. Immigration from these 
countries has never been limited by quota restrictions. It just goes 
to prove that the presently existing qualitative standards as far as 
the Western Hemisphere immigration is concerned fully protects 
our national interests. Even though immigrants from the Western 
Hemisphere have been and are now nonquota immigrants, each im- 
migrant has to meet our qualitative standards, such as medical re- 
quirements, securing individual affidavits of support, establishing 
that he is not likely to become a public charge and that he is not a 
criminal nor a subversive. 

I believe that the success of this nonquota system for the West- 
ern Hemisphere immigrants warrants its application to the whole 
world so that this red tape of nationality restrictions, quota waiting 
lists, supervision and administration by two or three bureaus and al! 
the red tape can all be eliminated. 

Secondly, in my opinion, with the exception of visas secured by 
fraud, the deportation process should be eliminated. Most of the 
various grounds for deportation are adequately covered by our crim- 
inal statutes, so why should the double jeopardy of deportation apply 
on aliens admitted for permanent residence? 

When an American citizen commits a crime he is charged, tried. 
convicted and sent to jail. Why shouldn’t an alien be given the same 
treatment, that is, jail, if he is convicted of a crime, and not be sub- 
jected to a double jeopardly or deportation? 

Thirdly, in my opinion one and only one Federal agency should 
handle immigration. There should be no overlapping. The present 
system of check by the consular officers and double-check by INS, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, is inefficient, and works a 
hardship and has its anomalies. One good check should be better 
than two or three bad ones. It is bad when different interpretations 
and instructions are given by two or more agencies in the case of im- 
migrants, where one agency clears the immigrant and the other agency 
bars the immigrant. 

A minority group organization, as the organization I represent, 
even though it is originally set up for displaced persons immigration 
work, cannot escape the hundreds of immigration complaints that 
it receives from all parts of the world. We have on innumerable oc- 
casions been advised of the gross underhanded irregularities on the 
part of minor consular officers in, say, Turkey; also Beirut, Lebanon, 
the last city having the largest congregation of my people. 
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Having in mind the administrative provisions of the 1952 act where- 
by minor immigration and consular officers are empowered to act as 

rosecutor, judge, and jury, I am wondering what further adverse 
effect the law is going to have at the most important lower level where 
the prospective immigrant for the first time comes into direct con- 
tact with what he has always dreamed of as American freedom, 
equality, and justice. — f 

In my further opinion, fourthly, there should be one quasi-inde- 
pendent body set up to handle all appeals in immigration and naturali- 
zation and visa and passport cases. Of course I admit a forward 
step has been taken in the establishment of the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals 20 or 25 years ago, even though its jurisdiction is limited 
and its results or rules are subject to reversal by the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

The jurisdiction and independence of the court I propose should be 
clearly defined and established. It should have final authority in all 
the security type of cases, so that no longer can the investigative 
services exercise paramount judicial functions and aliens no longer 
be denied admissions without hearings, solely on the basis of anony- 
mous letters which the security officers have chosen to call classified 
detention information and thereby refuse to disclose the basis for 
their rulings. 

I wish to make a few passing remarks in respect to my national 
group, which I believe is also true with several of the minority national 
groups. Even though there are approximately 250,000 to 300,000 
Armenians in the United States today, under our antiquated immigra- 
tion law of 1924 which has been perpetuated by the 1952 act, the 
Armenian people do not have a nationality quota but must come in 
under their country-of-birth quota, being either Turkey, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, or Russia or some of the other minority countries. 
Now even though today Turkish people are allies of this country under 
the North Atlantic T reaty and have joined us in protecting the 
world against communism, we allow only 225 Turks into the United 
States each year, 308 Greeks, and 289 Rumanians and approximately 
the same number of Bulgarians. Therefore, under ordinary circum- 
stances, under the present law it would have taken ANCHA, our 
organization, between 30 to 50 years for as many Turkish, Greek, or 
Rumanian or Lebanese-born Armenians, to have entered under the 
quotas, as it did under the displaced-persons law. 

This is due to the inequitable provisions of the quota law which 
allows so few southern and eastern Europeans. We have in so many 
words said to these southern and eastern Europeans that, in our opin- 
ion, they are not as good people for immigration purposes as the 
English and the Irish and the Germans, and when there is no reason 
for that theory and especially when the real need for immigration 
actually exists in these central and eastern groups and not in the north. 

In closing, a few remarks in respect to the amazing inequities under 
the act that have been perpetuated under the 1952 act. Under the 1924 
act 150,000 immigrants are admissible, one-seventh of 1 percent. The 
increase in our population has changed that to one-tenth of 1 percent, 
and since the English, Irish, and German quotas are unused, it makes 
it one-fifteenth of 1 percent of the population per year. Of the 138,000 
exiled Poles in Europe the quota under the act is 6,500; of the 23,000 
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subjugated Balkans or Baltics the quota is 700 a year; of the 30,000 
Rumanian escapees, 289 a year. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank this Commission for allow- 
ing us to give this presentation. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. As I understand, your thought would be 
that the gates to American citizenship should be controlled by the 
qualitative test ? 

Mr. Saroyan. That is correct. That is so in the 1920's, and is also 
true as far as the South American 

Commissioner GULLIxson. Among those qualitative tests you would 
not eliminate the illiteracy test; you didn’t mean that? 

Mr. Saroyan. Some consideration should be given to literacy tests. 
I believe I would insert that. I don’t think that is very important in 
its aspect. 

Commissioner GuLLixson. Would you base—that is, make the lit- 
eracy test in the English language or in the applicants’ language ’ 

Mr. Saroyan. No; in their own nationality. Anyone who is literate 
in his own nationality can certainly make himself literate in a very 
short time. We are proposing that today down in the valley. They 
‘have congregated there and all going to English school at night.  ~ 

Commissioner GuLiixson. Then it is not your thought that the lit- 
eracy test be eliminated ? 

Mr. Saroyan. No; it was not. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you this: You tell us about the situation 
with the Armenians who have no nationality status or no relation to 
the quota, and in that respect they are in the same position as, for 
instance, the Ukrainians. 

Mr. Saroyan. That is correct. 

The CuatrMan. Their country has been divided up between other 
more powerful nations. 

Mr. Saroyan. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. So that when they come here or have been coming 
they have been assigned to the quota of the country of birth, irrespec- 
tive of what their true nationality was. What proposal would you 
make to change that ? 

Mr. Saroyan. Well, I assume it requires a bit of analysis, but it can 
be placed on a basis of nationality, I believe, rather than the country 
of their birth. Now, you take Armenians; today they come from 
Russia and Greece and Turkey. Well, there is no use of me repeating 
the history of Armenian people—as far as the Turks are concerned, but 
we have to be allowed to remain in that 225 figure and if the consular 
offices in Turkey think the Armenians who apply there are for imm: 
eration, they go; and if not, they don’t. But you can imagine how 
many Armenians are allowed under the Turkish quota. How are 
you going to remedy that situation? The only way I know of is plac- 
ing them on the basis of nationality, with Turkey, China, Russia, 
or Greece, because they have their own quotas. 

The Cuatrrman. Were you not arguing against the quota system 
earlier ? : 

Mr. Saroyan. I am arguing against the quota system, but I cant 
just argue for heaven at one time. I am just wondering if Congress 
will ever set aside the quota system, and if they didn’t there is always 
a happy medium. I am 100 percent for nonquota and that is Utopia 
at the moment, I think. 
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The CuamrMan. Do you think that is a happy medium to go along 
with! 

Mr. Saroyan. Yes; I think so. To increase the quotas substan- 
tially and then change the method on which different nationalities 
come in and base it possibly on nationality. 

The CuarrmMan. If you are going to try to introduce nationalities 
that have nothing to do with the country itself, and assuming that 
an over-all number be admitted each year, how are you going to dis- 
tribute under your theory ? 

Mr. Saroyan. This is just one suggestion I have. Just assume for 
the sake of argument that you are to increase the present- -day quota 
substantially. You can by a subdivision quota provision take care 
of the Estonians, Armenians, or Latvians. 

The CuarrMan. Just how are you going to take care of them ? 

Mr. SaroYan. Proof has to be shown that the person applying for 
immigration to the United States is of Armenian descent or of Latvian 
or Estonian descent. Aside from your quota, assuming a quota of 
Turkish people of 1,500, you also have a quota— 

The Cuainman. How are you going to arrive at that? 

Mr. Saroyan. I don’t know how you are going to do it. That has 
been analyzed and worked out. 

The CHAIRMAN. You seem to be in favor of some kind of quota 
system, but it is not clear to me what kind. 

Mr. Saroyan. I am in favor of nonquota system, but if there has 
to he-—— 

The CHarrmMan. Nonquota, but that is a Utopia you said you don’t 
expect to reach, and then you are in favor of quota systems that would 
let the Armenians in, but it does not seem to me you have explained 
how. 

Mr. Saroyan. I think I know how. 

The CuatrMan. I want to know how you would do it. 

Mr. Saroyan. Today there is no Armenian quota at all. I as- 
sume I would make an exception to the act to provide for those 
nationality groups over and above the quota, say 250 or 500 a year. 

The Cuamrman. How are you going to reach 250 or 500; what is 
that going to be based on ? 

Mr. Saroryan. Say Armenians from Lebanon, 100; in Greece, in 
Shanghai-——— 

The CHarMan. Do you just pull them out of the air ? 

Mr. Saroyan. Out of the air at the moment. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Saroyan. Mr. Chairman, you don’t expect me to tell you in 15 
minutes of testifying before this Commission ? 

The Cuarrman, But this bill was passed last June, I think, and 
those who voice criticism of it have had some time to think about what 
they would substitute for it if they don’t like it. 

Mr. Saroyan. Well, I am not trying to be facetious. I don’t think 
you could expect any lay witness to know. I told you in my prelimi- 

nary that I am not an expert, but I know there is something wrong. 
and it has been done, and that is something that requires hours and 
hours of work in many conferences. 
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As fas as I am concerned, my opinion would be no quota, and if 
that utopia cannot be reached thet I think the quota system showld 
be made more equitable than before. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Saroyan. 

Is Rev. Bernard C. Cronin here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. BERNARD C. CRONIN, DIRECTOR OF THE 
CATHOLIC RESETTLEMENT COMMITTEE OF THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reverend Cronin. I am Rev. Bernard C. Cronin, director of the 

Catholic Resettlement Committee of the Archdiocese of San Francisco, 

825 Mission Street, San Francisco, which is the organization | «am 
representing here. 

I have a statement I wish to read. 

The CHarrman. We will be glad to hear it. 

Reverend Cronin. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. the 
Catholic Resettlement Committee of the Archdiocese of San Francisco 
appreciates this opportunity to air its views on the immigration policy 
of the United States of America. 

The committee which I represent views the immigration policy of 
our country as highly significant in the discharge of our national 
responsibility in the matter of charity and justice, national develop- 
ment, and world leadership. 

In the interest of charity: A warm welcome to the oppressed from 
abroad is one means whereby a nation can fulfill the God-given com- 
mand, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Never before have 
we of this Nation been possessed of so great an opportunity to fulfil! 
this injunction than today—both by reason of the bounty we possess 
and the need of the dispossessed. 

In the interest of justice : Distributive justice on a world plane |s no 
less imperative for universal peace than the equitable Matribution of 
natural resources on the domestic scene. The inequitable distribution 
of human resources today proves a boon to Communist forces just as 
masses of dispossessed peoples have always appealed to the demagog 
bent on disruption. 

In the interest of national development: From the 38,000,000 inimi- 
grants to this country between the years 1820-1930 was distilled the 
great, American character which made this Nation the strongest and 
freest nation in the world. The admission into this country of peoples 
who know what it is to lose independence and freedom should help to 
sustain the American character. 

In the interest of world leadership: An indispensable responsibility 
of leadership is example. Granted that the surplus population and 
refugee problems threaten world security, more is required than mere 
Sy mpathy over their plight. Resettlement consistent with our na- 
tional interest would be consistent with our promises of new life under 
democracy. 

In short, the times demand that our immigration policy be geared 
to charity and justice, national development, and world leadership 
if we as a nation are to fulfill our mission of peace on earth. 
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We regret to say that, in our opinion, the immigration policy of 
the United States of America as embodied in Public Law 414, the 
McCarran-Walter Act, is not timely. In our considered opinion: It 
sustains the philosophy of exclusion; it perpetuates self-interest to the 
exclusion of legitimate claims to a just share of God’s bounty; it 
ionores the immigrant contribution to thé development of this coun- 
trv: it marks the United States as another hostile part of a hostile 
world, . . . . . . . 

Specifically, by maintaining the national-origins formula, this law 
wil! admit only a small proportion of the 150,000 total population on 
which the quota list was predicated. Moreover, it thereby rejects as 
worthy material for United States citizenship the kin of thousands of 
immigrants from eastern and southern Europe who have contributed 
so splendidly to the development of the West and especially to the fame 
of the city of San Francisco. By continuing the principle of freezing 
all quotas originally included in the Displaced Persons Act, some of 
the most courageous, most daring and freedom-loving people who 
have escaped the iron curtain will be barred from the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

In conclusion, let me say that we do appreciate the tremendous 
amount of work that went into Public Law 414. May we suggest, 
however, a change in the national-origins philosophy, the pooling of 
quotas, and the liquidation of mortgaged quotas under the Displaced 
Persons Act. Such amendments, we do believe, would be consistent 
with democratic ideals and would further the interests of world peace. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Father Cronin, do I understand correctly, 
that you are opposed to the national-origins formula and that you are 
expressing pretty much the official view of the church as a whole in 
San Francisco? . 

Reverend Cronin. That’s correct. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Then does this pretty much represent the 
point of view of the Archbishop of San Francisco? 

Reverend Crontn. That’s correct. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Father, would you tell us how many per- 
sons were resettled in your program of displaced persons ? 

Reverend Cronrn. Approximately 1,300. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Approximately 1,300. 

Reverend Crontn. That is within a radius of 90 miles of San 
Francisco. 

The Cuarrman. And did you have any difficulty in finding places 
for them ? 

Reverend Crontn. Oh, yes; but they are all working now. 

The Cuarrman. They are all working now? 

Reverend Crontn. Yes; they are doing very well by and large. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any existing demand for that type of 
person ? 

Reverend Crontn. Yes. Now the relatives who are here want to 
bring their relatives who are escaping now from behind the iron cur- 
tain, every day we get such requests. 

The Cuarrman. I am thinking though of the Americans who are 
here—is there any need for the kind of services that they can perform, 
either in the city or in the country ? 

Reverend Cronin. Oh, definitely, especially in the domestic, and 
farm, and agricultural fields. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 
Is Mr. Samuel A. Ladar here? 


STATEMENT OF SAMUEL A. LADAR, REPRESENTING THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS COUNCIL OF SAN FRANCISCO AND 7 
OTHER ASSOCIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Lapar. I am Samuel A. Ladar, attorney, 111 Sutter, San Fran- 
cisco. I wish to present a statement on behalf of the Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council of San Francisco and 7 other associated 


organizations, and then I would like to make a few remarks. 


The CuarrmMan. Your statement will be inserted in the record, and 
we will be pleased to hear what you have to say. 
(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. S. A. Ladar follows :) 


Gentlemen, the undersigned, in availing himself of the privilege of presenting 
to you this statement of views on immigration and naturalization, does so in 
behalf of the following organizations and agencies in this area. 


Jewish Community Relations Council of San Francisco 

Jewish Welfare Federation of Oakland, embracing the Oakland Community 
Relations Council and the Oakland Welfare Fund 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society (HIAS), 8. F. Branch 

San Francisco Committee for Service to Emigres 

Jewish Welfare Fund of San Francisco 

Regional Office Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 

San Francisco Chapter, American Jewish Committee 

Federation of Jewish Charities of San Francisco 


To point out, within limited space and time, all of the evils and shortcomings 
of our present immigration and naturalization legislation in the United States 
is not an easy matter. In a word, we hold that existing policies are in con- 
tradiction to our Declaration of Independence which affirms that “All men are 
created equal.” 

Thus is expressed the cardinal belief that all persons are to be regarded us 
equally capable of intelligence, freedom, and social usefulness, Bach individual 
is entitled to the right to be judged on his own merits. 

But these principles, we hold, are repudiated by certain phases of our present 
immigration legislation which, in effect, assert that persons seeking residence 
in this country are to be judged according to breed like cattle and not on the 
basis of character or fitness, 

We contend that the national origins quota system and the concept of penal 
deportation must be abolished; also, that the internal administration of our 
immigration processes must be improved. 

Let us consider first the national-origin quota system which we believe to be 
discriminatory, un-American, and racist in character. It was adopted in 1924 
and has been in use ever since. It permits the admission of approximately 
150,000 people a year and, except for nations of the Western Hemisphere, fixes 
quotas for each country. 

Through the years, study of this system has disclosed repeatedly that the 
authors of the quota plan deliberately contrived to encourage immigration of 
the English, French, Irish, Germans, and other Western Europeans and to 
discourage all other immigration. Relying on a theory born of bigotry and 
prejudice, supporters of the system have contended that persons of other 
national origins represented inferior biological stocks and possessed ethnic 
qualities making them unassimilable. 

Asserting again our contention that people should be judged as individuals 
rather than as members of whole groups, we contend that the national-origins 
quota system should be eliminated and superseded by a policy making it possible 
to establish an administrative or executive commission to fix annual quotas 
taking into account numerous factors such as individual and national need, 


mental and physical ability, family status, or special skills. Determination of 


this commission would be based on the absorptive capacity of our economic 
and social system and would allow periodic readjustment of the total be ad- 
mitted each year. 
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Naturally, we are cognizant of the problem of refugees and surplus popula- 
tions. We believe that these dislocated peoples present a continuing emergency 
which will face the free world for years to come. We believe that this problem 
should not be approached on the basis of piecemeal emergency legislation but 
rather should be considered in our permanent immigration laws so as to give 
special attention to distressed areas by increasing the total number of immigrants 
to be admitted annually and by reserving a substantial priority within that 
number for persecutees or refugees. 

In the matter of deportation as provided for in our present legislation, it is our 
pelief that existing laws are in direct opposition to the principle that once a 
person is admitted to the United States for permanent residence he should 
have the privilege of remaining here unless his entry was made fraudulently or 
illegally. Deportation as a penalty is unjust and frequently punishes innocent 
people. 

Again, distinctions between native-born and naturalized citizens in our im- 
migration laws must be eliminated as contrary to the spirit of the Constitution 

Let me point out, too, that the core of the American system of justice is that 
every person is entitled to a fair hearing. Public Law 414 fails to afford to 
immigrants or aliens the necessary judicial protection which accompanies the 
concept of fair hearing by omitting any provision for a board of immigration 
appeals and a visa review board. 

Referring now specifically to the MeCarran-Walter Act already enacted in 
the law and soon to become effective, we present for your consideration the 
following facts which we believe to be harmful and contrary to the best interest 
of the country: 

1. Does not pool unused quotas. Thus thousands of visas that might be used 
by freedom-seeking individuals are wasted. 

2. Adds many grounds for exclusion, thus making our laws more restrictive 
without furthering the national welfare. For instance, by barring any alien 
convicted of two or more offenses involving prison terms of 5 years or more in 
his native land, it would bind our laws to the standards of other nations, some 
of them totalitarian. 

3. Adds many arbitrary grounds for deportation, such as (a@) committing even 
a minor offense, no matter how long the alien has lived in the United States; 
(b) becoming a public charge, no matter how long the alien has lived here; (c) 
violating any technicality on entering the United States, no matter how inno- 
cently the alien did this or how many years have elapsed since the offense; (d) 
engaging in any proscribed political activity in the United States, even if the 
alien sincerely repudiated this activity long ago. 

4. Curtails the Attorney General's discretion to suspend deportation in cer- 
tain deserving cases. 

5. Allows deportation of an alien to any country willing to accept him, even 
if this might subject him to harsh conditions of life. 

6. Continues those provisions of the Internal Security Act of 1950 which have 
embarrassed our international relations by excluding world-famous scientists. 

7. Makes it more difficult for deserving aliens here on temporary visas to 
obtain permanent status. 

To us who advocate an elimination of the inequalities and injustices of our 
immigration and naturalization law, it may well be asked how it is that, in the 
approximately 25 years that the national-origins quota system has been on our 
statute books, there have been no public complaints against the formula nor any 
concerted movement for its recall. Also, it may be asked whether, in view of the 
fact that the Kighty-second Congress reenacted the formula as a part of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Act of 1952, despite Presidential veto, does it not 
seem as if the American public is satisfied. 

To me the answer is twofold. First, the McCarran Immigration Act of 1952 
was not adopted without the strongest and bitterest opposition by all major 
religious, racial, nationality, labor, and civic organizations throughout the coun- 
try. Secondly, if the Senate vote overriding the President’s veto had been taken 
at a time when opponents of the measure could be present to cast their votes. 
the bill would have been defeated. To name only a few, Senators Kefauver, 
Langer, and Lodge, who were committed to vote against the bill and to sustain 
the President’s veto, were physically unable to return to Washington in time to 
cast their votes. 

We have been asked from time to time to clarify our position in regard to 
deportation. Let me repeat that our position is that. except in cases of fraud or 
illegal entry, permanent resident aliens should not be subjected to the penalty 
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of deportation, although naturally they remain subject to all of the penalties 
for violation of our American criminal law. 

Unless we are to provide that all aliens must become citizens within a certain 
time after they enter this country, we must recognize that our permanent resi 
dent aliens take on the status of adopted children who, although they should 
be punished whenever they deserve punishment, cannot be ejected from the na- 
tional home. 

No one, of course, would suggest that aliens should be required to become citi- 
zens, for the simple reason that we would not welcome such action by other 
countries in the case of American citizens in these lands. It should also be re- 
membered that not only the aliens benefit by their residence in the United States 
Once they are here, these aliens contribute to the wealth of our Nation through 
the payment of their Federal, State, and local taxes; by giving employment; or in 
other ways contributing to the strengthening of our Nation. 

Criminal adults would not qualify under the moral-turpitude laws for admis 
sion to the United States. The present crop of gangsters to which Attorney 
General McGranery is addressing himself now through deportation channels 
probably came to this country as youngsters; and their subsequent depredations, 
as reprehensible as they may be, cannot in any way be attributed to the fact that 
they were aliens or naturalized citizens. 

Mr. Lapar. I have a few words that I would like to a Mr. 
Chairman and members of the Commission, I have already state: 
to you in my statement the organizations for whom I appear. I am 
cognizant of the fact, of course, that the B’nai B’rith, being a national! 
organization, and the American Jewish Committee, being a nationa| 
organization, that they have either directly or indirectly had state- 
ments made to your Commission in other cities. We have followed 
locally the contents of those statements, and we are very much aware 
of the criticisms which have been made of the McCarran-Walter bill, 
which is about to go into effect. On the basis of what we know has 
already been said to you, we thought it best if we refrained from 
what would necessarily be a rather monotonous repetition of the criti- 
cisms based upon the national-origins quota system, on the matter 
of the use of deportation as a penalty, on the matter of the breaking 
down of statutes of limitations, and the other points which have been 
so fully and, we believe, so ably presented to you. 

However, it so happens that here in San Francisco we have had 
an unusual quantity of experience with immigrants under the dis- 
placed-persons law, and in our opinion the displaced-persons law 
represents in a way a placing into operation of the type of immigration 
system which we, I believe, would like to see put into effect on « 
permanent basis. ‘There was a breaking down of the national-origins 
quota system under the displaced-persons law. For example, there 
was a liberal and a more human treatment of immigrants than would 
be the fact under the proposed McCarran-Walter immigration law. 
So we thought that an elaboration of the statement which we have 
filed would give you these few brief facts, these few bits of evidence, 
as it were, for the record, which might be helpful in your work. 

Now I personally have been a member for a number of years o! 
Governor Warren’s visa commission on displaced persons here in 
California. I personally have worked in close cooperation in Cali- 
fornia with the department of employment in the course of my work 
on the visa commission on displaced persons. I have been chairman 
for approximately 10 years of the employment committee of the San 
Francisco Committee for Service to Emigrés. In that capacity | 
think that I have had approximately 10 years of close cooperation 
with the social-service organizations of the various religious groups 
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that have worked in and around San Francisco, and I happen also 
to be a member of the community relations council of the city of San 
Francisco. 

Now I therefore bring some practical experience to the record here. 
In the last 5 or 6 years, gentlemen, we have met and worked in this 
community with approximately 1,250 heads of immigrant families. 
Most of these immigrants were, so far as their national origin was 
concerned, from Poland, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Greece, 
and other so-called eastern and southern European countries—coun- 
tries which have not had very favorable treatment under the national- 
origins quota system. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Excuse me, Mr. Ladar, will you identify whom 
you are speaking for of the groups you represent ? 

Mr. Lapar. The organizations I represent are set forth in my 
prepared statement—I am not representing the State visa commis- 
sion here; I would like the record to be clear on that, but I have had 
a great deal of experience with that commission; I have been treas- 
urer of that commission for a number of years. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Has there been much discussion in local 
groups of this matter? 

Mr. Lapar. No; we have not had—at least I have not participated 
in any such gatherings, but I have had a great deal of actual detailed 
operation and contact in connection with immigrants. Now I can 
say to you, gentlemen, that 95 percent of these immigrants have be- 
come, and for a number of years now have been, self-supporting. As 
you probably know, they are not eligible for public assistance for 
a number of years after they come here. We know for certain that 
we would hear from them if any assistance were needed during the 
period of their first 5 years in San Francisco. 

Now, in the matter of citizenship, which is an important one, we 
know that less than 1 percent of them have failed to immediately apply 
for citizenship and thereafter to follow through as quickly as possible 
to attaining full naturalization. We know that through the contacts 
we maintain through our social-service workers and our cooperation 
with the law-enforcement agencies in this community—that not a 
single instance has occurred of the commission of a felony with respect 
to the immigrants that have come into this community whom we have 
serviced, and they run, I think I mentioned, approximately 1,250 heads 
of families. We know that no refugee delinquency case has resulted 
with respect to the children of these families that I am talking about. 

Now, so far as their Americanization efforts are concerned, we know 
that they enroll by the hundreds literally in classes for the study of 
Americanization and English. They spend their after-working hours 
in taking advantage of special classes that we have made available; 
and the community has made available for rapid improvement of their 
Knglish, their knowledge of American history, and their knowledge of 
American business methods. 

We know their record with respect to employment, which we con- 
sider quite important. They have been quick to accept and to act upon 
the principle that their economic adjustment must begin from the bot- 
tom of the ladder. They have accepted employment in the positions 
where there was a need for manpower and womanpower, and instances 
of that are that a large number of them have gone into janitorial work, 
even though they had had much better economic status and employ- 
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ment in the land from where they came. They have become nurses’ 
aides; they have become practical nurses; they have gone into physio- 
therapy; and some of them have become nurses, apprentices to trades- 
men, and ranch and farm employees. 

Now we bring that evidence to your attention to bear out the point 
that they have ; gone into the fields w here there was a need for man- 
power. The m: king of the statement is buttressed by our actual expe- 
rience in the field. We do not have at the present time a single em- 
ployable person on our list, and we are constantly under request from 
various employers and from employment centers throughout the com- 
munity to furnish them with people in the fields where we have been 
very helpful in getting them employees in the past. 

Now we have had another interesting experience which I think bears 
upon your work too. The Jewish community has discovered that 
there was a need for self-employed ventures in many instances, such as 
the starting of small chicken ranches, the shoe-repair shops, and small 
places of business in the various neighborhoods of that type. We have 
gotten up a fund which has aggregated around $40,000 that was avail- 
able for small loans of $100 to $: 500, We have had a number of years’ 
experience of that now. I can say to you that we have had less than 5 
percent of such loans which have not been repaid—a tribute to the 
character and the stability of the people whom we have assisted. We 
take no security on the loans, so that there was no compulsion for re- 
payment in these cases. 

Now it has been quite gratifying to us, too, throughout the years, 
that these newcomers have been quick to contribute to the local chari- 
ties and to enter upon the work of the social-service organizations in 
the community as fast as these neweomers have gotten on their feet. 
Now some of these newcomers have brought children with them, 
These children have now grown, in many instances, to maturity. Lit- 
erally several hundred immigrant children have now served in the 
Armed Forces, children of these newcomers ; some have become doctors 
and dentists and have served in the Armed Forces in that capacity. 

Now I want to make it clear that I am not speaking entirely of my 
experience with the Jewish community. While I don’t represent the 
displaced persons commission here, I know from my experience with 
that commission that what I am telling you here with respect in par- 
ticular to the Jewish immigrants is also true of many of the immi- 
grants of other religious beliefs whom I have assisted and worked with 
in getting into the places where employees were needed, and I have 
seen the character and the stability of those people. 

Now to us this furnishes proof of the wisdom of a liberal immigra- 
tion policy and of the wisdom of what I like to think of—the inscrip- 
tion on the Statue of Liberty: “Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses, yearning to breathe free.” It is our belief that these 
facts are proof of the fact that that inser iption is evidence of a worth- 
while dividend-paying policy that ought to be written into the law. 

Thank you. 

Commissioner Fryucanr. Mr. Ladar, the 1,250 family units—was 
that by the Jewish groups, or was that by the 





Mr. Lapar. That is exclusively the Jewish or ganization. 

Commissioner Gutiixson. Do I understand you make the general 
suggestion that the displaced-persons method might be applied to a 
solution on a larger scale? 
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Mr. Lapar. Asa matter of policy. 

Commissioner Guturxson. Now might I ask this: Have you given 
any thought as to how that might be adjusted to the miseries and the 
world-wide problem confronting us, for instance, across the Pacific? 

Mr. Lapar. I don’t quite understand your question. 

Commissioner Gutiixson. That is, taking the displaced-persons 
pattern, how would you apply it to Asia ‘ 

Mr. Lapar. Well, I think an over-all quota or number of persons 
admissible to the country ought to be set up and that persons ought 
to be admitted under that figure on the basis of the needs of the coun- 
try and the needs of the person. That is the policy that I have in 
mind. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you mean the need abroad ? 

Mr. Lapar. That the needs of the United States as well as the needs 
of the people who are in distress—I believe that that was the policy 
generally that was followed under the Displaced Persons Act. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. And did you say that the immigrants your 
organization helped under the DP Act have adjusted w ell and have 
begun at the bottom of the ladder, no matter what their previous 
training / 

Mr. Lapar. I can tell you that that is true in San Francisco. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. And do you think that is true of those that 
have been brought in by other organizations too? 

Mr. Lapar. | think it is true. I know that I have had a certain 
amount of experience, as I told you, in working with the displaced 
persons commission. We found that there was need for agricultural 
workers in certain areas, and under that act we set out and obtained 
these people and brought them in here, and they went to work in those 
jobs, and they have grown up on those jobs. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much. 

Rabbi Alvin I. Fine, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF RABBI ALVIN I. FINE, REPRESENTING THE BOARD 
OF RABBIS OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rabbi Frye. Iam Rabbi Alvin I. Fine, and I represent the Board of 
Rabbis of Northern California. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The CHairman. You may do so, 

Rabbi Fine. The question of our country’s immigration policy and 
the laws enacted to carry out those policies 1s not a simple matter. On 
the contrary, it isa matter of great complexity involving many factors 
closely related to the economic, social, political, and international 
issues of American life. To attempt any oversimplification would 
cnly lead to compounding the complexity and would also lead to a 
failure to arrive at any useful and constructive conclusions. 

Fundamentally, there are really two questions involved. First, 
what should be our general attitude or policy toward immigration / 
Second, what kind of legislative and administrative structure would 
be best suited to carry out this general policy? The former, of course, 
is a matter of principle; the latter, of course, is a matter of method. 

With respect to the principles reflected in our immigration policy, 

t appears to me to be necessary to understand and appreciate, first 
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of all, both the history of the birth and growth of our Nation and the 

‘motivating ideals and values of its philosophy and aspirations. The 
strength of a nation resides in the nature of its people as well as its 
institutions. Historically the American population is an immigrant 
population. Our Nation was founded by immigrants, and it has 
grown in strength and in spiritual as well as material prosperity with 
each successive wave of immigration that sought the opportunities of 
a free life in America. Moreover, I think that it may be said that 
the rise of the American Republic has been, and its future continues 
to be, not just the creation of another state but, rather, the collective 
endeavor of many peoples to create a truly free society based on certain 
fundamental moral concepts of human dignity. In this respect the 
nature of the American population is perhaps unique in the world. 
The immigration policy of such a Nation with such a history should 
reflect the nature of the growth of its population and should certainly 
be consistent. with the underlying principles derived from its history. 
One might, therefore, conclude that, generally speaking, the American 
attitude and policy with respect to immigration should be liberal in 
nature and scope. Since the First World War, however, the contrary 
has been true. Our immigration policy has been restrictive and 
exceedingly narrow in its fundamental attitude and scope. The pres- 
ent law, recently enacted, in my opinion, speaking for the board of 
rabbis of northern California, deviates even to a greater degree than 
previous legislation from the kind of policy that would be consisteut 
with American history and principles. 

So much for the basic policy of immigration. With respect to the 
second matter concerning legislation, I think it is important to recog- 
nize that no law, no matter how conscientiously conceived and skill- 
fully devised, will be ideal. However, I think it is reasonable to 
expect that, even if a law falls short of attaining the ideal, it should 
strive in the direction of the ideal, whereas our present law reflects 
an attitude that seems to contradict American ideals at almost every 
point. 

Although the American philosophy rests upon the concept of the 
worth and the rights of the individual, our immigration policy and 
law are fashioned on a discriminatory concept of race, nationality. 
and so forth. 

I should like to repeat that the problems involved in this question, 
particularly with respect to legislation, are exceedingly complex. 
Even in seeking to conform more closely to the ideals and principles 
of our national life and history, no law can ignore the many problems 
and changing conditions of domestic and international affairs. How- 
ever, to be realistic about these problems and to recognize the need for 
certain practical limitations and controls in administering a liberal 
immigration policy is certainly entirely different from a policy which 
is restrictive and based fundamentally on fear and suspicion. The 
former—namely, a liberal immigration policy consistent with Ameri- 
can ideals and principles—recognizes immigration as a constructive 
factor in our national life and seeks to keep the doors open as much 
as possible. The latter essentially regards immigration as evil and 
seeks to close the doors as much as possible. 

I think, furthermore, that the conflict between these two attitudes 
toward immigration is closely correlated with the conflict between 
other opposing points of view in the interpretation of America: 
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democracy. One who does not interpret the American Constitution 
as guaranteeing equal rights to all of its citizens, regardless of race, 
color, and creed, is not likely to have a very liberal attitude toward 
immigration. An organization which is restrictive and practices dis- 
crimination is not likely to favor a liberal immigration law. 

I should lke to make a few concrete suggestions with respect to 
immigration legislation. 

An American immigration law, consistent with American history 
and principles, should indicate a favorable rather than a negative 
attitude toward immigration. Whatever limitations or controls that 
it might be necessary to embody in the law should be devised to make 
the law fair, orderly, and constructive rather than restrictive. In 
brief, | believe our immigration law should be humane rather than 
hostile. 

Insofar as it is possible within the limits of orderly immigration, 
the law should strive toward the elimination rather than the tighten 
ing of preferences or discriminations against any group. 

. One of the most important aspects of an American immigration 
law should provide for a haven of refuge, when the necessity arises, 
as it frequently has in our time. In my experience in the armed serv- 
ices during World War II, I saw some of the vast and needless human 
tragedy that resulted from both the restrictive nature of our immigra- 
tion policy and the even more restrictive administration of the law by 
consular and immigration authorities. 

4. From an ideal point of view, it would be better to eliminate 
the quota system. However, in the face of practical problems, quotas 
might be necessary, certainly these quotas should not be based on any 
discriminatory principle. F urther, it should be possible for any un- 
used quotas to be filled by others in any given year. ‘The purpose of a 
quota should be the necessity of providing for orderly immigration 

ers than as a principle of discrimination. 

. It seems to me that it is in our own best interests that our 
immigration law should be most careful to preserve family units and 
the integrity of family life. Under the quota system, as it operates 
presently, and has operated in the past, based on national origin, many 
individuals have been faced with a tragic choice, and many families 
have been destroyed as a consequence. 

6. It seems to be apparent to many that some provisions of the 
present law, ostensibly motivated to protect American security against 
subversives, are strangely silent with respect to Fascists, Nazis, and 
other totalitarian agents. 

7. This statement: has said nothing with regard to the question of 
naturalization. I think only this much need be said at the moment: 
No law of any kind can be regarded as consistent with American 
principles or the American Constitution, if it establishes, in effect, 
gradations of citizenship. Our laws should establish and protect the 
equality of the naturalized citizen, making no distinction between him 
and the native-born citizen, with respect to privileges, obligations, 
and penalties. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that it is the opinion of the Board 
of Rabbis of Northern California that on all of these points, as well 
as many others unmentioned, both in spirit and in nature, the present 
law scores in the negative. It is a bad law, both technically and in 
the light of American principles. 
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Thank you. 
The CuarrMan. Thank you. 
Is Mr. Edward H. Heims here? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD H. HEIMS, INVERNESS, CALIF., AN 
INDIVIDUAL 


Mr. Hers. I am Edward H. Heims of Inverness, Calif. 

I do not represent anybody at the moment. I have been the chair- 
man of a committee on immigration of the immigration section of 
the Commonwealth Club of California in 1950, but I have no right to 
talk in behalf of any other members of the club. I only can refer 
to the report published at that time, which has been accepted by : 
majority of the section. 

I have no prepared statement and am willing to answer your 
questions. I, personally, am interested, I would say, in the following 
questions: Limitation of numbers of immigrants, in which limitation 
if at all; secondly how the selection of immigrants should be done— 
these are the two main questions. I] may say that all that I would 
have to say—the first as to the long-term immigration policy of the 
United States—does not refer to the problem of displaced persons 
and refugees, which might have to be treated, I would say, much more 
liberally “according to very special considerations. Neither would I 
be competent to talk about any matters from the security point of view. 
But the two other questions—if I first may talk about the limitation 
of numbers: You always hear the argument from others, from the 
people who do not want immigration, ‘but I think it ean very clearly 
be proven today that productivity in this country increases much 
faster than any population ever can increase. It is strange to say 
that productivity, the production of goods increases in a geometric 
measure by the simple reason that every invention breeds new in- 
ventions; so, you have the picture of geometrical increase. If you 
take any statistics—you can start in any year you want—I think the 
fiscal production in the United States has doubled since 1939 or so. 
Certainly, the population has not doubled. But, whichever period 
you take, you always find the same picture. So, for the United States, 
the problem of the population would increase so fast that goods can- 
not be produced fast enough should be out. It is not even right for 
agricultural production. 

| have been a farmer the last 12 years, and I know how much it is 
possible just by using the accepted measures which the Department of 
Agriculture, or every college, or every country farm adviser, would 
teach to multiply the present production within the U nited States. 
Without any difficulty on my place now, which is 40 miles from San 
Francisco, in 1 month more milk is produced than when I took it over 
during a full year, and that can be done just by using the ordinary 
methods—bringing it up together, and feeding it properly, and so on. 

The Cnatrman. What is your regular business ? 

Mr. Herms. Formerly I have been a jurist. I have been a banker. 
I was managing director of the National Mortgage & Investment Corp. 
for more than 10 years. I have been former! ly, in my younger years, 
a German Government official for 4 years in the German Foreign 
Office. I have published a few books on criminology, delinquency, and 
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now, after I have retired more or less, for the last 12 years I live 40 
miles from here on this farm. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is it a dairy farm ? 

Mr. Hers. It is a dairy farm. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been in this country ? 

Mr. Heras. Since the spring of 1937 I immigrated permanently, 
but I knew this country very well before. I was first here as delegate 
to an International Prison Congress in 1910 in Washington, and toured 
the whole country with this Penitentiary Congress, and afterward 
was managing director of this American company—lI had to be back 
and forth. I left Germany in 1933 for Amsterdam—London first 
and in the beginning of 1937 I came over for good, acquired American 
citizenship 1 in due course, and never have been back to E urope since. 

The Cuarrman. You were chairman of the immigration committee 
of the Commonwealth Club? 

Mr. Herms. The Commonwealth Club had an immigration section, 
and the section had two committees, and both committees drew up the 
report. I was the chairman of the so-called committee B, but the re- 
port of this committee became the majority report. The main recom- 
mendations of this report—which I don’t want to read here because 
1 will just give it for your files—was, first: that they wanted to limit 
immigration to an amount of the population—that means 300,000. 
I, personally, would be more liberal, but I just have to report the point 
of view of this committee. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. 300,000 a year? 

Mr. Hers. 300,000 a year. Secondly, that the main point was that 
the selection should be independent of any quota; that the selection 
should be independent of quota, race, religion, nationality—— 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Did you develop any measures of selection / 

Mr. Herms. Yes. We tried to find a measure of selection, and we 
thought that nowadays the sciences of psychology, sociology, and 
anthropology are far enough advanced to work out objective tests, 
which should be inde spendent of the personal view of, say, the consular 
officer. Also, I tried to find out from competent sources about it. For 
instance, I talked about it with the man who has worked out the pres- 
ent Army tests, and he wrote me a letter. It is Mr. Henry Chauncey, 
president of the Educational Testing Service in Princeton, and he 
writes : 

I was naturally especially interested in your recommendation that tests be 
used in the selective-immigration program that is recommended. There is no 
question in my mind that tests effective for this purpose can be devised. The 
research necessary to develop suitable tests could be merely the application of 
the knowledge and experience that has been acquired in the field of testing over 
the past 15 or 20 years and should yield satisfactory results. 

Now, to avoid misunderstandings, the idea was not just to make an 
intelligence test, because it is not intelligence alone which should be the 
deciding factor, but that with all the equipment of modern scientists 
tests can be worked out measuring intelligence and all the other factors 
of the total personality. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What if you get peoples that have no 
skills—as would be common to many from the Middle East / 

Mr. Hems. I don’t think it would be a question of skills. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Some of the places don’t have even the 
most elementary skills. They have a problem repairing their wagon 
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wheels, and they haven’t become accustomed to the use of tools. How 
would you apply it to such people ? 

Mr. Hers. Say, our tests, for instance, now which are worked out 
were so-called nonvariable tests, and it is possible to test little children, 
little babies, or little children of 3 or 4 years can be tested for certain 
qualities anyway, so, that can be overcome. Mostly, these people 
wouldn’t want to immigrate anyway. If they want to, and there 
should be found amongst them, certainly, some very outstanding per- 
son, according to all measures we have, why shouldn’t we let him 
immigrate? He would learn his skills here. It is not the skills he 
brings. I, personally, am of the opinion we should not select so muc) 
according to the skills a man has acquired, according to the temporary 
labor requirements he can fill in this country—that is a very temporar) 
thing. I think in the past the large immigration of Chinese, of Ne- 
groes, and so on, which gives anyway now occasion to frictions and 
makes so much of our problems, has been caused because one wante«| 
to fill temporary needs, and we have now the task to adapt these people 
to our way of life, and we seem to succeed, but we all know how hari 
this problem has become. 

So, I think we should select not because we need just people who are 
able—I don’t know to what kind of mechanical skill better than at the 
moment the supply of labor can do it here—but people who have the 
real innate constitutional abilities to develop into desirable per- 
sonalities. 

Now, in this report, all the different occupations which are possible 
to consider against this point of view we have tried to consider. Cer- 
tainly, we don’t want to have one part of a family immigrate. We 
always have to consider the family asa whole. And there are similar 
problems which come up, and which have to be solved in a reasonable 
and practical way. 

But as I see section 203 in the McCarran Act, where it says that the 
first 50 percent of the quota area should be reserved for immigrants 
whose services are determined by the Attorney General to be needed 
urgently in the United States, because of the high education, technica! 
training, specialized experience, or exceptional ability of such immi- 
grants, and to be substantially beneficial prospectively to the national! 
economic, cultural interest, or welfare of the United States, I woul 
have several objections against this wording. First, it is clear|) 
within the quota, and according to our conception it should replace 
the quota. Secondly, the judgment is completely left to administra- 
tive agencies, to the consular agent very much, and there is no objec- 
tive way to arrive at this result, and we don’t know how that in the 
future may be subject to politics, to the influence of, say, Congressmen 
and so on, and it should just be the purpose to make the immigration 
policy independent of influences which should not have anything to 
do with it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is that your basic objective to the process 
of selectivity ? 

Mr. Hers. In that way it can be abused; as it is worded here it can 
be abused very much. The selectivity here is based on the fact that 
the immigrants right away can render highly valuable services to this 
country. I think it is more important to have personalities which are 
desirable for this country, which, in the long run, if you would have 
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immigration of especially good people, would be beneficial to the de- 
velopment of the American population in itself. Partly, we were 
moved by the fact that in our population there is the differential birth 
rate. That means that it seems that those people who are able to render 
the most valuable services, or have proven to be here, a good part of 
the population of that type have the least number of children, and 
that thereby the population in this country would be bound within gen- 
erations to decrease in quality. Some immigration can be used to offset 
that trend, for instance, by saying that those people who are admitted 
should be at least the average of the American population. If you only 
give that as a standard, then the average of this immigration, of 
course, would be already above the minimum standard and you would 
have reached quite a bit. 

But, if, what is likely, Congress would decide anyway on a numerical 
limit of immigration, you just would have to fight for those kinds of 
requirements which fill this figure, which can be done by testing ex- 
perts; the Army does that all the time. If they just say, for instance, 
in these colleges that only the upward 30 percent or 50 percent or 70 
percent are left out from the draft—it is a very easy procedure. 

I would like to give you these reports. I would like to give you the 
copy of this letter of Mr. Chauncey, and, if I may, I would like to give 
you a copy of some notes I made in preparation of the report about 
the implementation of this testing, which I could not put into the 
report because we did not have enough space. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Heims, would it be possible for you to let us 
have a copy of this report ' for each member of the Commission—that 
would be seven copies? 

Mr. Hers. Very gladly. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. If you can send it to our offices in Washington the 
Commission will be very happy to have a copy of the report from as 
distinguished a body as the Commonwealth Club. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, Mr. Heims. 

Mr. Walter Zuger, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER ZUGER, REPRESENTING E. V. ELLINGTON, 
DIRECTOR OF THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE, STATE 
COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, AND ALSO A. A. SMICK, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE WASHINGTON STATE DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


Mr. Zucer. I am Walter Zuger, and I represent E. V. Ellington, 
director of the agricultural extension service, Stare College of Wash- 
ington, of which I am also a member; I also have with me a letter 
written by Prof. A. A. Smick, a member of the agricultural extension 
service at State College of Washington and chairman of the Washing- 
ton State Displaced Persons Commission. He asked me to submit it 
for the record, and I would like to present it. 

The Cuamman. Professor Smick’s paper will be inserted in the 
record. 


1The Commonwealth, pt. 2. United States Immigration and Population Growth, vol. 
XXVI. No. 46, San Francisco 19, Calif., November 13, 1950. 
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(The letter of Prof. A. A. Smick, chairman, Washington State Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, is as follows :) 


PULLMAN, WASH., October 9, 1952. 
Mr. HARRY ROSENFIELD, 
Heecutive Director, Immigration and Naturalization Commission, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD; It is my understanding that you are conducting a hear- 
ing in San Francisco on October 14 in an attempt to get the thinking of a cross 
section of citizens regarding our present immigration laws. Since I will not. be 
able to be present at the hearing, I am taking the liberty of sending this letter 
to you at San Francisco with the request that it be included as a part of the 
testimony that you have been able to secure from citizens in the Pacific coast 
area. As you know, I have been chairman of the Governor’s Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons in the State of Washington for the past 2 years. Although I 
am speaking as an individual citizen, I do want to make it clear that I sincerely 
believe that I am expressing the point of view of every single member of our 
committee in the testimony that I am submitting. I make this statement on 
the basis of the rather lengthy discussions that we have had on the matter of 
the present immigration legislation. 

In my estimation the present legislation on the statute books does not ex- 
press the basic philosophies and beliefs of the majority of our American citizens. 
I am firmly convinced that the present legislation violates the American tradi- 
tion in a number of ways. To be more specific, I believe, the violations are as 
follows: 

1. The present law placed certain individuals and groups of individuals in a 
very unfavorable position. The law provides for deportation of individuals who 
have committed any number of acts either willfully or without being aware of 
the implications of their act. It is my belief that every person should have the 
right accorded to all individuals in America and should be given the full protection 
of our judicial system and not be put in a position of second-class citizenship. I 
agree that full power should be given to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to keep out or to deport undesirable aliens or others who are a threat 
to our way of life. At the same time, however, I feel that the rights of indi- 
viduals must be protected if we are to preserve the heritage that has been handed 
down to us by our forefathers. Traditionally in America we should hold to the 
philosophy that a man is innocent until proven guilty. The provisions of the 
present law almost completely reversed that procedure and placed the burden of 
proof on the person involved. That is, assuming that he is guilty unless he can 
prove his innocence. 

2. It is my feeling that under the provisions of the present law we are setting 
up a procedure without any consideration for the actual facts in the case. A very 
tight quota is set up for immigration from various countries to America without 
any regard to the basic demands for certain types of labor in industry, agricul- 
ture, lumbering, fishing, ete. It is my feeling that it would be very wise to make 
aun analysis of our labor needs in the various fields of endeavor and then attempt 
to adapt our immigration laws to meet the needs of our various groups for labor 
more adequately, 

3. The retention of the quota system in my estimation was very unfortunate. 
This quota system discriminates against certain national groups, particularly 
those from southern Europe. In so doing, there is also put into effect discrimina- 
tion against certain religious groups. Such a provision is definitely not in line 
with the American tradition, and I am unalterably opposed to such legislation. 
By keeping it in effect, we are discriminating against many of the refugees who 
have been forced to leave these countries and are now behind the iron curtain. 
They represent a potential resource that could be advantageously used in the 
battle against communism, At the same time, by allowing the migration of such 
groups to this country, we would be helping to solve a problem in Europe that if 
allowed to continue might create a situation that will result in a major social 
unheaval and be at least partially responsible for their world war III or the 
extension of the iron curtain. 

4. I know that, under the stress and strain of a national emergency, emotions 
play too large a part in the decisions made by our legislators. I sincerely hope 
that it will be possible to have a reconsideration of some of the provisions now 
in the present law. Even the most ardent supporters of the present bill that has 
been placed on the statute books agree that there were some Weaknesses in the 
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legislation. I hope that it will be possible to secure the support of those individ- 
uals as well as the ones who originally were opposed to the principles involved 
in some sections of the McCarran-Walter bill. 

I want to take advantage of this opportunity of testifying publicly that by far 
the largest majority of all the persons resettled in the State of Washington under 
the Displaced Persons Act have become model citizens and an asset to our 
community. I hope that our legislation can be changed so that more of these 
potential citizens can be allowed to ceme to this country to live useful lives 
instead of being forced to “rot” in some foreign land where there is no future 
for them. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. SMICK, 
Chairman, Washington State, 
Displaced Persons Committee. 

The Cuarrman. And you represent ¢ 

Mr. Zucrr. | represent E. V. Ellington, director of the agricultural 
extension service, State College of W ‘ashington. 

The Cuairman. And you are connected with the State college your- 
self in what capacity ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Zucer. That’s correct. Iam finance officer at present. My back- 
ground and training is in agriculture in the Pacific Northwest. I was 
with the emergency farm I: ibor program 5 years during World War II. 
My bac ‘kground i is having been raised on a farm in southwestern Wash- 
ington. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. You are an agricuituralist ? 

Mr. Zuaer. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. You are not a rural sociologist ? 

Mr. Zucer. No; Iam not. 

The CHairman. Fine, you may proceed. 

Mr. Zucer. I have given the first part of my talk here already. 
What I would like to do is to bring out primarily a few of the per- 
tinent factors pertaining to agriculture. That is my background. I 
no not pretend to speak for “the industry nor the professions, but 
agriculture, particularly in the State of Washington. 

The Cuairman. Does the record show where the college is? 

Mr. Zucer. It is at Pullman, Wash. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is that in eastern Washington ? 

Mr. Zucer. That’s correct, Pullman, Wash. We are about 80 miles 
south of Spokane. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are you going to speak about agriculture 
both in eastern and in western W ashington 4 

Mr. Zueer. Yes; that’s right. 

What I would like to say is that agriculture has some peculiar prob- 
lems that probably are somewhat in variance with the information 
that has been given this morning. We have 160,000,000 people 
right now. Weare increasing at the rate of about 214 million a year; 
since 1940, agricultural production has increased by some 40 percent. 
Right now, the United States Department of Agriculture is telling us 
that our farms must produce 40 percent per acre more food, and fiber 
by 1975 than is now being produced. In other words, 40 percent 
increase from 1940 to 1950, and from 1950 to 1975 an additional 40 
percent per acre. 

They are putting it this way, and [ am sure that you gentlemen have 
heard it: That by 1975 for every four plates we have on the table 
here in the United States now, we must add a fifth plate. 
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In the ta three decades our farming methods have changed from 
horse and mule power to an almost complete mechanization. There 
are less people engaged in farming today than at any time in our 
history. Agriculture has made tremendous strides in increasing pro- 
duction of all kinds through the use of improved varieties of crops, 
the adoption of better farming and management practices, and in- 
creased use of machinery—all with less and less faba. There ap- 
pears to be no reason for a change in this trend in the near future. I 
know of one hop farm in Washington which used 2,000 workers in 
1940 to harvest the crop. Through mechanization this labor need was 
reduced to 400 workers in 1952. I could name you many, many similar 
instances of this in our State of Washington. 

From the time of our earliest settlers, new lands-were available for 
settlement almost for the asking. This is no longer true. Agricul- 
ture is presently engaged upon a trenmedous program called grass- 
lands farming-—it is a part of a world-wide program—in an effort to 
attain better use of available agricultural lands. Some new land is 
being brought under cultivation through drainage and irrigation 
projects. However, the acres of new land being brought under cul- 
tivation does not offset the loss in acres of some of our best land being 
taken for urban expansion, development of industrial plants, defense 
needs, and many other nonagricultural uses. Many parts of our 
country are already facing problems of water supply both for domes- 
tic and irrigation purposes. This is a further limiting factor on our 
expansion toward increased agricultural production. 

Agriculture is, in fact, being told that in the very near future we 
must change from an economy of surpluses and production controls 
to an economy of scarcity of essential food and fiber to feed and 
clothe our rapidly increasing population. 

Considering these factors from the standpoint of agriculture, 
should we not at this point take the necessary time to study carefully 
our current and our long-range labor needs? Should we not attempt 
to determine now what our future problem may be, before proposing 
to increase the flow of immigration into the United States through the 
changes in our present immigration and naturalization laws? 

I have not touched on other phases of the present laws since they 
have been covered by Dr. Smick, whose training in sociology covered 
those. 

I would just like to raise these questions so that I can personally be 
sure that the Commission is aware that there is another side. My 
background is one in which I am a second generation of immigrants. 
My grandfather came from Switzerland. I think some of these things 
I have attempted to bring out are in the minds of a lot of our people. 

I find myself on both sides of the table. I can recognize the humani- 
tarian aspects of the deal, and yet I think we have some more serious 
problems to consider. I think now is the time to consider them. 

That is my presentation. 

The Caarrman. What did you mean when you said you are “on 
both sides of the table”? 

Mr. Zucer. I am saying that we have agricultural production prob- 
lems, how to feed and clothe these people. That is one side of the 
thing. Agriculture in the United States, or in particular what I am 
familiar with in the Northwest, has already increased 40 percent, and 
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we are told it must increase another 40 percent. There is a limitation 
on what we can do in agriculture or what we can or cannot do in 
producti ion. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Take the picture in New England regard- 
ing immigration. They have made a living for themselves of fairly 
up-to- date agriculture. They have their Fruit and vegetable farm- 
ing. They are farming to a large degree. That is standard to all 
New England areas. Do you consider that a possibility and an outlet 
for some more peoples / 

Mr. Zucer. Well, for my thinking, that is an alternative that we 
can do; yes. If you want to break up the lands—the big producing 
facilities into small units on a subsistency basis—yes; that could be 
done. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Aren’t you doing it in western Wash- 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Zueer. That is what we are saying. We are taking lands out 
of western Washington faster than we are bringing them in. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What about the timberland where people 
are now in increasing numbers? I have seen these folks go out there 
and clean out the stumps and make a pretty good living on rather 
small farms with diversified agriculture, vegetables, and some dairy- 
ing. 

Mr. Zucer. I think you will find, Father, that most of those people 

are depending for a good portion of their living from income working 
off the land. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I think those I have talked to in western 
Washington are thinking basically about farming as a way of life. 
It seems to me you are thinking i in terms of big farmers and that we 
are going to become bigger and bigger. But isn’t there another de- 
velopment here that is going on in the South and other sections of the 
country where the tendency is to have smaller farmers? 

Mr. Zucer. What you say is very true about the small farms in 
western Washington. The agriculture extension service is the county 
agent program. Are you familiar with the county agent program ? 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Yes; I think I know about that. 

Mr. Zucer. The western W ashington area is getting more and more 
requests from people on those submarginal areas, Which we think 
should never have been taken out of timber and should go back into 
timber, for “How in the world am I going to make a living on this 
place? I just cannot raise enough to raise my family and send the 
children to school and pay taxes and eat.” That is the kind of 
questions we are getting. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. But how much direction have they had in 
setting up their farms? You are familiar with the operations of the 
Farmers Home Administration in Washington, I assume. 

Mr. Zucer. Yes. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. And you know the demands all over the 
country for expansion of that program in building up these small 
farms so they Just don’t go in there indorsed. They have guidance 
so that they have an economic holding and have practical guidance in 
dealing with that soil and building it up so they can make it up into 
subsistence. I think that is something your extension service anit 
been able to do very well with that sort of farming. 
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Mr. Zvcrr. But the Farmers Home Administration in our State 
has not gone into that submarginal area. They have made sure there 
has been enough land before they will loan a new man starting out 
anything. They are making sure he has a unit in which he can pro- 
duce. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. But I have observed that they help him 
to build that up. 

The Cuarrman. Let me ask you: Is the burden of what you are 
saying about being on one side of the table or the other that you are 
recommending we don’t have any more immigration to the United 
States? 

Mr. Zucer. No. What I am trying to say is this: That I think we 
should take the necessary time now, rather make our changes in 
the law based on the type of hearing or material that is being pre- 
sented today. If it takes us 5 years or if it takes 10 years, let’s see 
where we are going and what the future is. Can we support all of 
these people? Let’s do it now. 

The CuHarrman. Now, under the existing legislation there is provi- 
sion for some 154,000 every year 

Mr. Zucer. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. So that that is what may happen if we don’t do 
anything in 1 year or 5 years. 

Mr. Zucer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. And so we could within that number of some 154,- 
000, which under existing law would come in anyhow except maybe 
from those countries which don’t use the quotas assigned to them, con- 
sider such changes as would not affect the total picture that you are 
thinking about but might affect the method we employed to determine 
who should come in in that number. Is that your thought? 

Mr. Zucer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You would be in favor of that? 

Mr. Zucer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. But you don’t think, as I understand it, that there 
should be any increases until we are sure that what we are doing is 
in the interest of the United States over a long-range period ? 

Mr. Zucer. That is what I would like to see. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. Might I ask, what is the size of a typical 
southeastern Washington wheat farm ? 

Mr. Zucer. Oh, about a half section would be the average size. They 
will range from 100 acres—I am talking of the wheat land—to 200 
acres in a farm. 

Commissioner GuLirxson. What would be the chance of an immi- 
grant getting his feet on the ground and in a lifetime possessing one 
of those farms with his equipment too? 

Mr. Zucer. I wish I knew. I do know this: That on my father’s 
farm it takes about $35,000 worth of equipment to get started farm- 
ing. The land there is right now selling from $175 to $225 an acre. 
I think you would have to have at least a half section to start. You 
can’t support $35,000 worth of equipment on a half section or even 

a small portion of that. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. How large would the typical irrigation 
farm be in the Columbia Valley ? 2 

Mr. Zucer. In the Columbia Basin, about 68 to 72 acres is what 
it will run. There your equipment investment to get started on a 
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farm, I think, would be $15,000 or $16,000, and to get started with 
your buildings and things. You have a rather substantial indebted- 
ness for irrigation construction and water charges immediately. It 
is not easy. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. Is there priority as to rights to go into 
these 70-acre farms ? 

Mr. Zueer. Just in certain sections, in those owned by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States where there are some drawings for 
veterans. There are considerable private lands there. 

The Cuamrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Jack Wong Sing here? 


STATEMENT OF JACK WONG SING, ACCOMPANIED BY SAMUEL YEE, 
REPRESENTING THE CHINESE CONSOLIDATED BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION AND CHINESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Mr. Srnec. I am Jack Wong Sing, an attorney, 550 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco. I am ‘accompanied by Mr. Samuel Yee, and 
we are appearing in behalf of the Chinese ¢ ‘onsolidated Benevolent 
Association and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce of San Fran- 
cisco. 

We have a prepared statement for the record, which I wish to sup- 
plement with a little talk. 

The Cuarrman. We will insert your prepared statement in the 
record and you may proceed with your talk. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Jack Wong 
Sing in behalf of the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent “Association :) 


STATEMENT OF VIEWS OF THE CHINESE CONSOLIDATED BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 


This written memorandum is offered to supplement the oral presentation 
to be made before the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion expressing the views of the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association 
relative to the objectionable and inequitable features of Public Law 414 of the 
Eighty-second Congress which revises the laws relating to immigration, naturali- 
zation, and nationality to take effect on December 24, 1952. This organization 
represents the Chinese people in western America. 

The features of the new law for which we hope that your honorable body will 
see fit to recommend corrections and amendments are as follows: 


I. LACK OF JUDICIAL REVIEW AND DETERMINATION OF NATIONALITY AND CITIZENSHIP 


Under present existing laws, the pertinent provisions of section 503 of the 
Nationality Act of 1940, as amended (8 U. S. C. 903) reads as follows: 

“If any person who claims a right or privilege as a national of the United 
States is denied such right or privilege by any department or agency, or execu- 
tive official thereof, upon the ground that he is not a national of the United 
States, such person, regardless of whether he is within the United States or 
abroad, may institute an action against the head of such department or agency 
in the District Court of the United States for the District of Columbia or in 
the district court of the United States for the district in which such person 
claims a permanent residence for a judgment declaring him to be a national 
of the United States * * *,” 

This section of the law was originally written by the then Senator Warren 
Austin on the theory that “a citizen of the United States, wheresoever located, 
shall have the right to have his status as such determined judicially and to come 
to the United States for that purpose.” The filing of a suit under this section 
if the law is the only recourse in which a person, in the United States or abroad, 
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after a denial of his right or claim of citizenship by an administrative agency, 
may institute an action to judicially determine his citizenship status. 

Section 360 of the new immigration law specifically abolishes the relief afforded 
to a person covered by said section 503 of the present Nationality Act. 

This new act abolishes court action to those individuals abroad whose claim 
of nationality and citizenship may be denied by arbitrary and capricious action 
of an American consular officer and the safeguard of judiical procedure is 
eliminated. In the case of a denial of a person’s claim to citizenship by the 
Immigration Service and the Attorney General on an application for admission 
to the United States, the new act likewise deprives such a person of a judicial 
determination of his citizenship whereby all the rules of evidence and procedure 
would be strictly adhered and the fundamental rights of a person are protected. 

For the past several years, American consular officials abroad have been 
authorized to issue travel affidavits in lieu of United States passports to permit 
a subject to come to the United States to present his claim of citizenship for 
investigation and determination by the immigration authorities, who are in 
possession of files and records covering the entire family history, and who are 
in a better position to examine the witnesses in the United States. Upon the 
refusal of the American consul to allow the subject to proceed to the United 
States for this purpose, the subject has a remedy of resorting to the United 
States district courts for a judicial determination by the filing of an action under 
section 503 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended (8 U.S. C. 908). Section 
104 (a) (3) of the new act gives the Secretary of State complete control over 
all questions relating to the manner in which the powers, duties, and functions 
of consular and diplomatic officers are to be administered and gives the Secretary 
of State the sole power of determination of nationality and citizenship of a 
person not in the United States and such action is not reviewable either by the 
Attorney General or the courts. It would seem also, that this determination of 
a person’s claim of citizenship is being taken out of the hands of the Immigration 
Service and the Department of Justice into the hands of the Secretary of State, 
leaving it solely to the discretion of the consular service and the Department 
of State to determine such vital and important issues such as nationality and 
citizenship. Thus, the fate and destiny of an American citizen abroad rests 
solely in the hands of officials who could abuse their discretionary power and 
be arbitrary and unfair in their actions without any recourse therefrom. 

In the case of Kiwock Jan Fat, petitioner, v. White (253 U. S. 455), the court 
states: 

“The acts of Congress give great power to the Secretary of Labor over Chinese 
immigrants and persons of Chinese descent. It is a power to be administered 
not arbitrarily and secretly, but fairly and openly, under the restraints of the 
traditions and principles of free government applicable where the fundamental 
rights of men are involved, regardless of their origin or race. It is the province 
of the courts, in proceedings of review, within the limits amply defined in the 
cases cited, to prevent abuse of this extraordinary power.” 

This is particularly so when the proceedings before the consulate are taken 
ex parte, without benefit of representation or counsel, and without the control 
and regulations of rules of procedure and evidence. It can readily be seen 
that a mere exercise of arbitrariness and bias would affect the entire destiny of 
the individual and such deprivation of citizenship is without due process. But 
what recourse under the new immigration act has an individual in this pre- 
dicament? None whatever. 

It has always been the fundamental principle of our democratic Government 
to provide for an inherent right to judicial remedies for citizens whose status 
and claim are challenged by such an administrative body. Citizens have always 
been entitled to their day in court. 

We do not believe that it was the intention of the advocates of this new 
legislation to foster and countenance such an undemocratic situation. Thus, 
it can be seen the need and necessity to reinstitute and continue the provisions 
of section 503 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended (8 U. S. C. 903) as a 
safeguard and protection of the fundamental rights of a citizen and to prevent 
the “loss of both property and life, or of all that makes life worth living,’ 
Ng Fung Ho v. White (259 U. 8. 276, 42 S. Ct. 492, 66 L. ed. 938). 
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II. CHILDREN BORN SUBSEQUENT TO MAY 24, 1934, ABROAD REACHING AGE 16 BY 
DECEMBER 24, 1952 


Section 201 (g) of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, provides the 
conditions for the retention of citizenship of persons born abroad subsequent 
to May 24, 1934, of one citizen parent and one alien parent as follows: 

“That, if the child has not taken up a residence in the United States or its 
outlying possessions by the time he reaches the age of 16 years, or if he resides 
abroad for such a time that it becomes impossible for him to complete the 5 years’ 
residence in the United States or its outlying possessions before the age of 21 
years, his American citizenship shall thereupon cease.” 

Section 301 (b) of the new act of 1952 carries forward substantially those 
same provisions of section 201 (g) of the Nationality Act of 1940 except the 
time limit of the foreign-born citizen born subsequent to May 24, 1934, to 
commence residence in the United States is extended to his twenty-third birthday. 

“Any person who is a national and citizen of the United States at birth under 
paragraph (7) and subsection (a), shall lose his nationality and citizenship unless 
he shall come to the United States prior to attaining the age of 23 years and 
shall, immediately following such coming, be continuously physically present 
in the United States for at least 5i years * * *,” 

This act has given an opportunity to those citizens of the United States who 
would have lost their citizenship on becoming 16 years of age by failing to take 
up their residence in the United States to bave until the twenty-third birthday in 
order to arrive in the United States to retain their citizenship. However, a prob- 
lem is created to those citizens who were born subsequent to May 24, 1934, and 
have already reached their sixteenth birthday sometime between May 24, 1950, 
until the effective date of this new act on December 24, 1952, and who have failed 
to arrive in the United States due to circumstances beyond their control. Al- 
though the new act gives the fortunate ones that are under 16 years of age an 
additional 7 years in which to retain their status as citizens, the act does not 
clarify or mention the status of those already past their sixteenth birthday in 
that the language of the savings clause 405 (c) of the new act states that it would 
not restore citizenship to those who have heretofore lost same under any laws of 
the United States. 

We do not believe that it was the intention of the drafters of the law and of 
Congress to create such an anomalous situation and it is respectfully urged that 
a clarification thereof. be made. 


Ill. THE INEQUITIES OF THE QUOTA SYSTEM TO THE CHINESE PEOPLE 


One of the purposes of the new law on immigration, nationality, and naturaliza- 
tion purports to break down all racial barriers to immigration. This act as it now 
stands, continues without change in the national quota origin that was enacted 
for the 1924 law, and the feature that still exists is the retention of the method 
of computing the annual quota based on the foreign-born ratio of population 
existing in the United States according to the census reports of 1920. This quota 
system has long since been out of date and still discriminates against many of the 
people of the world. The original purpose of the quota system was to control 
and reduce immigration to the United States, but from the present day govern- 
mental viewpoint of a restrictive and regulatory device, it has shown numerous 
limitations and is now outmoded. The quota system has ignored the realities of 
immigration problems in granting too large quotas to countries which do not need 
and use them, and in granting too small quotas to countries that do use and need 
them. Statistics from the National Committee on Immigration Policy shows that 
between the fiscal years of 1980 to 1946, instead of 2,616,000 immigrants beifz 
admitted to the United States as provided by the quota system, only 560,000 
persons actually arrived. This is less than 30 percent of the total possible quotas 
utilized. 

In 1919 and 1921 when the principle of allotting quotas on the proportion of 
people represented by the various nationalities were introduced by the congres- 
sional committee hearings, the plan did not include quotas for Asiatics and those 
people ineligible for citizenship, and consequently these people were banned. 
It was only subsequently under President Roosevelt’s Proclamation No. 2603 
that the arbitrary figure of 105 persons per annum was set up as the quota basis 
for the Chinese. This quota for the Chinese people who comprise one-fifth of 
the population of the world, is inequitable and discriminatory, particularly to a 
people who have always been traditionally democratic and friendly to the United 
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States. The quota of 185 for Japan with a much smaller population is over 75 
percent greater than that of China, and the Chinese quota of 105 is only 5 tee 
than the minimum granted for any country regardless of how small such country 
is. An exception also to the method of computing quotas based on the 1920 census 
reports is the computation of the quotas for the areas covered within the Asia- 
Pacific triangle. When you consider that the Asiatic population comprises one- 
third of the population of the world, it would seem that some more equitable 
method can be devised in the determination of annual quotas for immigrants that 
would not be at variance with the American ideals of fair play and based more 
on the needs of human beings. 

Another objectionable feature of the quota system is that all persons are 
charged to the quotas of the countries of their birth with the exception of the 
oriental people. With the Chinese people it does not matter wherever they were 
‘born, or how long their ancestors have moved away from the land of their origin, 
they are still charged only to the Chinese quota. For example, a Chinese person 
or even one with 50 percent Chinese blood, whether born in France, Britain, 
Germany, or anywhere else, would still always be chargeable to the Chinese quota 
of 105 persons, but a non-Chinese person born in China, irrespective of the parents’ 
nationality, is chargeable to the quota of China being in the area covered by the 
Asia-Pacific triangle. It is only to the Asians that this discrimination applies, 
and as stated by President Truman in his veto message, “this discrimination is 
without justification.” 

With recommendations that will lead to a removal of such inequities in the 
quota system, we will have succeeded in another step toward eliminating racial! 
barriers from our immigration laws. William S. Bernard; in his book, American 
Immigration Policy, published under the sponsorship of the National Committee 
on Immigration, states as follows: 

“It certainly must be viewed as a matter of utmost immediate importance that 
no legislation should be left on our statute books which bars any individual from 
the rights of citizenship or admission to the United States, as an immigrant on 
racial grounds.” 

We are attempting to present in a brief and succinct form our views of the lead- 
ing features of the new Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, which we 
sincerely believe are inequitable, unfair, and undemocratic and which we fer- 
vently hope will be recommended by your honorable body for revision, correction, 
or amendment. 


Mr. Stnc. Mr. Chairman, members of the President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization, Mr. Yee and myself have been 
asked to represent the Chinese Consolidated Beney olent Association 
to present their views to your Commission on the inequitable parts 
about the McCarran Act. 

The organization represents all the Chinese people in the western 
part of the United States. They cover both the aliens and the citizens. 
We are primarily interested in three phases of the McCarran bill which 
deal with both the citizens and the aliens abroad still in China now. 

The first one we are concerned with is the lack of judicial relief 
and determination of nationality and citizenship upon a denial by 
an administrative body. Under the present laws today, as Senator 
Warren Austin originally wrote it—he wrote section 503 of the 
Nationality Act on the theory that a citizen of the United States, 
whether he is abroad or whether he is in the United States, whose 
status as a citizen is denied by an administrative body should be en- 
titled to a judicial hearing on his citizenship status, and by filing 
an action under section 503 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, 
the person is allowed to come to the U nited States for the purpose of 
judicially determining his citizenship. Section 360 of this new immi- 
gration act abolishes this right from all those citizens who are now 
living abroad. 

In the case of a denial of a citizenship right by the American consul, 
under the new act there is no recourse of the courts. It has been the 
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policy for the past several years for the American citizens abroad to 
apply to the American consuls for permission to come to the United 
States, and after they get to the United States it is then that the 
Immigration Service t takes over and examines them and examines the 
witnesses for their status as an American citizen. The Immigration 
Service is the proper person to take this task since it has all the 
family history files and all the records. Under present existing law 
if the American consulate should refuse this right to an American 
citizen to proceed, we have our remedy to file an action in the United 
States district courts and in such a suit that is filed we have a judicial 
examination. Under the McCarran Act, section 104 (a), this act gives 
the sole power to the Secretary of State to determine issues such as 
nationality and citizenship. 

It would seem that under this section a person’s claim of citizen- 
ship is taken out of the hands of the Immigration Service into the 
hands completely of the American consuls abroad and the State De- 
partment. Under section 104 it provides that the actions of the 
State Department cannot be reviewed by either the Attorney General’s 
office or the United States courts. So we concede that in a situation 
as this a citizen’s status abroad goes completely in the hands of an 
administrative body. This is particularly so because the hearings 
before the American consulate abroad are taken ex parte. They are 
taken without the benefit of representation and counsel being present 
and there is no control of the rules of evidence and procedure. 

The Cuarrman. We have been told that by other witnesses we have 
heard, but what do you propose be done about it ¢ 

Mr. Sina. Fine. It has always been the fundamental principle of 
our democracy to give all citizens their day in court. 

The Cuatrman. We know that. 

Mr. Stn. So to give them their day in court we should reinstitute 
section 503 of the Nationality Act back into the McCarran Act. This 
will give the persons and citizens abroad the right of judicial de- 
termination of his rights. That is the first phase that we are inter- 
ested in. 

The second phase that we are interested in is for a clarification of 
citizens abroad who were born after May 24, 1924. Section 201 (g) 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 provides that for an American citizen 
who has one alien parent and one citizen parent to retain his citizen- 
ship must be in the United States by his sixteenth birthday. The new 
section, section 301 (b) of the McCarran Act, carries forward the 
same provisions, practically the same provisions, as the old bill with 
one difference. It extends the period from 16 to 23 in which a citizen 
abroad may arrive in the United States and not lose his citizenship. 
This act then has given an opportunity to those who have not reached 
their sixteenth birthday to have seven additional years, but a problem 
is created to those who have already reached their sixteenth birthday 
now or up to December 24, 1952. 

On one hand, the McCarran Act says it applies to all persons born 
after May 24, 1934, and on the other hand, it says that the new act will 
not restore citizenship to those citizens who have heretofore lost the 
same. We don’t believe that it was the intention of the writers to 
(liscriminate against the citizens that belong to the same class of per- 
sons that are born after May 24, 1934, and we would like to have a 
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clarification of the law so as to cover all persons born after May 24, 
1934. 

The third phase the Chinese people are interested in are the inequi- 
ties of the quota system, especially of the Chinese people. Much has 
already been said not only this morning but probably all over the 
Nation too as to the inequities of this system, so it would be unneces- 
sary to reiterate all the same arguments over again. However, I just 
might add that the retention of the national quota system that was 
enacted for this 1924 law is now out of date. The original purpose 
of the quota system was a regulation device or for purposes of reducing 
immigration. From a present-day governmental viewpoint, I mean, 
it is outmoded and it has shown many limitations. The quota system 
gives too large quotas to those countries who don’t use them and don’t 
need them. It gives too small quotas to those who use them and need 
them. Statistics will show that for the fiscal years from 1930 to 1946 
only 30 percent of the possible quotas were utilized. This was because 
the countries that had too large quotas weren’t able to use them all up. 
When they computed the principle of computing the quota system 
based on the ratio of population of people in the United States dur- 
ing the years of 1919 and 1921 when they had these Congressional 
hearings, this plan did not include any quotas for the Asiatics or for 
the people who were ineligible to citizenship, so these people were 
back, 

It was under President Roosevelt’s administration that the figure 
of 105 persons per annum was given to the Chinese people as their 
quota. The quota for the Chinese people is inequitable and discrim- 
inatory. The Chinese people comprise one-fifth of the population for 
the world and they have always been traditionally democratic and 
friendly toward the United States. The Japanese quota of 105 per- 
sons with a much smaller population is 75 percent greater than that 
of China. The Chinese quota too of 105 persons is only five more than 
the bare minimum that is given to any country regardless of how 
small that country js. 

Another exception to the computation of the quota system based on 
the racial population is the manner of determining the quotas for the 
people who are in the Asia-Pacific triangle. Even then, when you 
consider that the population of this group is one-third of the popula- 
tion of the world it would seem that a more equitable jean wie be 
set up for the quota system which would meet more of the human 
needs. 

The final objectionable feature we have of the quota system is that 
all persons are charged to the quotas of the country of their birth with 
the exception of the oriental people. With the Chinese people it 
doesn’t matter where they are born and it doesn’t matter how long 
their ancestors have moved from China, they are still charged not only 
to the country of their birth but> to this Chinese quota of 105 per- 
sons. A Chinese person born in France, a Chinese person born in 
England and being a French subject or an English subject is not 
charged to the French or British quota, he is charged to the Chinese 
quota. But a non-Chinese person born in China, irrespective of his 
parent’s nationality, is still charged to the Chinese quota that is in 
the Asia-Pacific triangle. 
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So, it is only to the Asians that this discrimination applies and, as 
President Truman says in his veto message, this discrimination is with- 
out justification. 

We have just attempted in a very brief manner to present a few of 
the views of this SeeCennen bill and the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce of Chinatown has also asked that they go on record as sup- 
porting the views that I have presented today. 

The Cratrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Lim P. Lee here? 


STATEMENT OF LIM P. LEE, JUDGE ADVOCATE, CATHAY POST 384, 
AMERICAN LEGION OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Lee. I am Lim P. Lee, 1524 Powell Street, San Francisco, judge 
advocate of Cathay Post 384, American Legion, of California. I am 
also past commander of that post. 

On behalf of Cathay Post 384, I wish to read a prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Lee. Mr. Chairman, honorable commissioners, Cathay Post, 
284, American Legion, of California, is the largest body of Chinese- 
American veterans of World Wars I and II in the United States, 
heartily endorse the views of Attorneys Jack W. Sing and Samuel FE. 
Yee, the previous speakers, and official representatives of the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association of America. However, we are 
particularly interested in an amendment to Public Law No. 414 as 
they affect a group of war veterans of Chinese ancestry in the United 
States. 


Although Cathay Post has maintained a general interest in the Me- 
Carran bill, we are particularly interested in section 329 (b) (2) of 
the Humphrey-Lehman substitute bill, known as S. 2842, which is at 
in Public Law No. 414. This is the particular section we are inter- 
ested in: 


A person filing a petition (of naturalization) may be naturalized regardless of 
the existence of an outstanding finding of deportability, if such finding is not 
based upon the charge of crime, subversion, or immorality ; 
because a number of the veterans cannot be naturalized due to an out- 
standing order of deportability issued by the United States Immigra- 
tion Service. 

I was in Washington, D. C., on May 19, 1952, when the McCarran 
bill was being debated on the Senate floor, and I made representation 
to California Senator, Senator Nixon, trying to get section 329 (b) (2) 
in the McCarran bill. I explained to the Senator and the administra- 
tive assistant of the Senator that we have quite a few World War IT 
veterans with fraudulent birth certificates, and, due to misguided ad- 
vice, they should not be penalized and be ordered deported. This 
order of deportability is a bar to their naturalization. 

As a veterans’ organization, we have not taken partisan side on this 
McCarran-Walter bill other than to try to secure the best possible 
“break” for some of our comrades who have been ordered to be deported 
by the ee Service, and hence a bar to their right to be nat- 
uralized as bona-fide citizens of the United States. Due to poor advice 
this group of veterans secured fraudulent birth certificates instead of 
petitioning the court for naturalization, took out an American pass- 
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port, and upon their return to the United States they are deportable, 
due to fraud and perjury. 

If section 3829 (b) (2) of the Humphrey-Lehman bill is amended to. 
Public Law No. 414 it would go a long way to restore a right taken 
away from a group of World War II veterans. These GI’s are loyal 
to the United States; they fought for their adopted country, and many 
wear combat decorations. All they ask is the right to submit a petition 
for naturalization through the proper court, and let the court decide 
whether they can be citizens of the United States or not. Under the 
present law, because of an outstanding order of deportability, they 
are denied the right to submit any petition. 

The Carman. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. Louis Ferrari. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS FERRARI, REPRESENTING AMERICAN COM- 
MITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION, CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


‘ 


Mr. Ferrart. I am Louis Ferrari, attorney, 151 Upper Terrace, San 
Francisco, Calif., representing the American Committee on Italian 
Migration, California Chapter. 

The CuHarrman. You may proceed, 

Mr. Ferrari. I am here to speak to you gentlemen on this problem 
as I view it from the standpoint of California, and I think I know a 
little about it after having lived here some 72 years. 

I believe that the naturalization laws at the time they were passed 
undoubtedly must have had some reason behind them, and for the pur- 
pose of my discussion I am willing to assume that way back in 1924 
or 1926, when this agitation for restricted immigration took place, the 
people who passed them had some reason to do it. 

With that belief, I believe that certain things have happened since 
then that shows that their judgment either was faulty or that things 
that happened afterward didn’t go according to the way they thought 
they would go. 

First of all, the law as it was passed was intended to be an alloca- 
tion, a reallocation of the immigration. As I understand it, it wasn’t 
intended to limit the immigration but to reallocate it. As a matter of 
fact, what has happened is that the law has turned out to be practically 
an abolition of immigration, and that is particularly so with regard to 
Italy. 

The new act practically follows the old act. So, I say that any 
legislation that doesn’t take into consideration the facts that have oc- 
curred and the fact that the legislation hasn’t met the needs for 
which it is passed is erroneous and it ought to be corrected. 

Now take, for instance, Italy. It now has a quota of 5,800, I think. 
Well, by technicalities and this man can’t come and this man can 
come, as I understand it, the actual number that come are practically 
50 percent of that. Now, then, you have the other quotas of nations 
that don’t use them. ‘Therefore, the law practically prohibits and says 
we don’t want any more immigration. 

Another change has taken place that I think ought to be consid- 
ered, nd that is the change in this Nation of ours. At the time the act 
was originally passed we were a Nation minding our own business 
and trying to solve our own internal problems, problems of agricul- 
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ture and our problems of this, that, and the other. We weren’t too 
much concerned in what was going on in Europe or any other place. 
Fate has put its hand upon us “and said, “You are now the leader, the 
No. 1 Nation of the democratic nations that are opposing the totali- 
tarian form of government.” We have accepted that leadership, and 
it seems to me, having done so, we have to do something about it. 

Now, what is the problem! Here is Italy, with a population of 47 
million people and an acreage of land smaller than that of California 
any by no means having the resourees or the facilities to swpport that 
population. We have poured money into Italy through the plans that 
have been devised. In my humble opinion, that money is not going 
to have the effect that it ought to have if the present restriction on 
immigration is kept. The purpose, I assume, of making those ex- 
penditures is to have an ally, to have a friend, to have somebody allied 
with us who can either challenge the aggressor to keep away or, if 
he does come, can help us take care of it. Italy is an ally with a 
present overpopulated condition and is absolutely useless to us. Her 
own internal problems are such that that population condition exists 
on that acreage, and if we want an ally that can fight and can be of any 
use to us we have got to put Italy on a basis where this terrific prob- 
lem of overpopulation won’t m: ake her efforts annulative. 

Moreover, she is right on the threshold there between the two con- 
tending forces. We all know that communism thrives on poverty. To 
keep that overpopulated condition, I think, is simply making it almost 
certain that Italy will have to go maybe the other way. Now, I don’t 
think the Italian people want ‘that. They are liberty-loving people, 
and if left alone they would be wholeheartedly with the de ‘mocr atic 
nations, but you can’t have a man who is starving—you can’t have a 
family where the man is working 12 or 14 hours a day and can’t make 
a living—and still have a successful ally. 

Now, what is the condition in California? I have a few statistics 
here which to me were astounding. I dug them up the other day. I 
didn’t know that the facts were as these statistics show. First of all, 
at the last count the population of California is 10,586,225. The rural 
farm population is 546,000 and the percentage of the rural farm popu- 
lation to the entire population of California is 52 percent. Com- 
pare that to the United States. The United States at the census that 
[ had available to me showed a population of 150,967,000, with a 
rural population of 28,577,000, or 22 percent. In Italy, with a popu- 
lation of 46,000,000, there are 45 percent working on the farms. These 
will appear in my statement when I prepare it. We also have in Cali- 
fornia under irrigation 6,189,944 acres. In the next few months, when 
the water is available in some of the projec ts that we have already been 
completed, it will be more than 1,000,000 more acres under water 
available for farming. 

Now, I don’t know whether you gentlemen are familiar with Cali- 
fornia, but all you have to do is go up and down California and every- 
where you will find a crying demand for skilled farmers. The fact 
is that the farms are absolutely crying for labor and people to work 
them, but I am not so much concerned on that. I believe that we 
should have a good wholesome immigration in this State of people who 
work their own farms instead of having farms of 10.000 and 15,000 
acres. Let’s get them down to reasonable proportions, to something 
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like 150 or 160 acres, and have people working the farms. We can 
thereby immeasurably increase the productivity of this State. We 
can do a service to the world, and certainly if you are going to win as 
a leader it is by means of production; and California, in my opinion, 
hasn’t started to produce yet in the farming industry and the cattle- 
raising industry. The ground hasn’t been scratched. We are just in 
our infancy. 

[ believe my recommendation would be that we experiment with 
these immigration laws for a period so that this overpopulated situa- 
tion can be rofieved so that the demand for farm labor and other 
skilled pursuits can be met; and then, when that is done, if we think 
maybe it ought to have another look taken at it, let’s doit. But there 
is a demand, in my opinion, that something be done to liberalize the 
immigration laws so that these countries, these southern European 
countries, can be relieved of overpopulation so that we can obtain the 
necessary labor and that we will have prosperous and friendly areas 
in the great work that we are trying to accomplish. 

i thank you. 

The CuarMan. Thank you very much. 

We will now recess until 1:30 p. m. this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 








HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1952 
San Francisco, Cauir. 
TWENTIETH SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in Civie Center Building, San 
Francisco, Calif., Hon. Philip B. Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Com- 
missioners: Msgr. John O'Grady, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Rev. 
Thaddeus F. Gullixson. 

Also resent : Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuamman. The Commission will now come to order. This 
afternoon we will hear first from Mr. Harry D. Durkee, who is ac- 
companied by Dr. George C. Guins and Col. L. W. Meinzen. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY D. DURKEE, REPRESENTING THE LU- 
THERAN RESETTLEMENT SERVICE IN SAN FRANCISCO; L. W. 
MEINZEN, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD, LUTHERAN RESETTLE- 
MENT SERVICE IN SAN FRANCISCO; AND GEORGE C. GUINS, 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA 


Mr. Durxer. I am Harry D. Durkee, 6715 Canyon Trail, El Cerrito, 
Calif., representing the Lutheran Resettlement Service in San Fran- 
cisco. Iam accompanied by Col. L. W. Meinzen, 3707 Atlas Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif., president of our board, and Dr. George C. Guins, a 
political ‘scientist of the University of California, where he teaches a 
course in the legal order of the Communist states. 

It is a real privilege to appear before the President’s Commission. 
Our representation from the Lutheran Resettlement Service will be 
broken up into three parts. One is a discussion of the guiding prin- 
ciples for immigration legislation, which Colonel Meinzen will take, 
and, secondly, a discussion briefly of some of the issues involved, and, 
thirdly, a personal testimony from the view of a political scientist 
here, Dr. Guins. 

Colonel Meinzen. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, 
our work here is made very much easier by our presence here this 
morning and having heard the testimony of quite a few other people. 
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As most of them, so do we believe that our immigration laws now be- 
ing studied should receive a very careful study with the view toward 
a new approach to the whole question. We believe that our immigra- 
tion laws should be an enlightened and a liberal approach to the prob- 
lem of immigration from two different levels: the problem as it aifects 
us, the United States of America and its citizens, and also peoples of 
other worlds and other nations; in other words, the homeless and sur- 
plus population of Europe and other countries. 

We believe, under section I, paragraph 2 of Executive Order 10392, 
here, that a priority in immigration should be set up giving first pri- 
ority to those people who have cleared or been cleared through i immi- 
rration processes under the DP Act—yes, I think we called it the DP 
Tenalerntinn Act of 1948—and have been found qualified in every re- 
spect except the one, that our own Government ran out of quota 
iumbers on them. We believe they should have the first priority. 

We believe also that consideration should be given to those persons 
who were not classed as DP’s and refugees under the DP Immigration 
Act but who have since become DP’s and refugees by their escaping 
from the iron-curtain countries. 

We believe, finally, that we should and we can establish, after care- 
ful thought and with proper limitations, a long-range permanent im- 
migration law which will be free of the many objections that have been 
voiced before this Commission this morning. We are particularly in- 
terested in this idea of pooling unused quotas. If one nation does not 
use its full quota, we believe that it is only fair and proper that the 
unused portion of its quota be assigned to another country which 
hasn’t a sufficiently large quota but which is able to produce the type 
of immigrant we want. Of course, that is always considering the fact 
that any immigrant, regardless of his origin, must meet our immigra- 
tion requirements. 

I think that should complete my remarks, unless you wish to ask 
some questions. 

Mr. Durxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s Com- 
mission, we are also aware too that we need to be practical in outlining 
some general principles; that there are some issues to be dealt with 
before additional legislation. We have tried to take up a couple of 
them from the point of view of our own local office here in California. 

No. 1, there 1s room in this country for more immigrants. In our 
northern California office from our experience alone we have on hand 
now some 500 employment opportunities which we have had to reject 
because of no people to place them with. Forty-five percent of these 
are for farm laborers; 40 percent for domestics, and 15 percent for 
others. 

Secondly—— 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What type of farm opportunities are you 
getting? Are they onsmall farms? Are they for migratory workers? 

Mr. Durkee. Most of them are listed as farm laborers. They are 
permanent employees though, which would discount the migrant 
opportunities. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. But, are they rather small farmers? 

Mr. Durkee. Large farmers are using them and keeping them on a 
permanent basis. They are repairing fences and so forth. They are 
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holding them on that way to keep them for the summer. By and large, 
they are for smaller farms. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. Are they living with families or—— 

Mr. Durxer. Yes. 

Colonel Mernzen. Many of the people are trying to replace migrant 
labor with this type of labor. Migrant labor is very unsatisfactory. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Isn’t migrant labor for specific things, for 
crops that ripen at a particular point? 

Colonel Mrinzen. For instance, in the fruit instance over in Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys. They want a small number of people 
io spend the year there. People now must rely on more migrant labor, 
which is unsatisfactory. I don’t mean to say that migrant labor is 
not satisfactory altogether, but for these specific purposes like the care 
of machinery, care of the ground, repair of buildings, guarding prop- 
erties and supplies and crops in the field and various things like that. 
We have demands for some very large farms around Bakersfield to 
some very small ones in the Sacramento Valley. 

Mr. Durkee. And then, to get at the problem of whether or not 
these immigrants will be good citizens and can they adapt themselves 
to American society. One of the means we have tried to see the picture 
as a whole was the sending out of a survey in the form of a question- 
naire to some 800 families which we have here and of approximately 
100 replies we have the following interesting facts: All have applied 
for citizenship ; 80 percent expressed great joy and deep gratitude for 
their jobs and for this new homeland ; 95 percent have expressed keen 
interest in the prepolitical campaign, many having definite ideas about 
the candidates, and I think that is healthy; 40 percent have purchased 
automobiles and nearly 10 percent are buying their own homes: and 
not one family is without employment. 

A third issue that we tried to throw some light on as sociologically 
and psychologically sound is to have a flow of continuous immigration 
to this country. One, we will be relieving the economy and suffering 
in Europe. We will be creating an atmosphere of hope. The world 
looks to us, of course, in leadership and we are the most able ones to 
provide it, and leaving them in Europe they become easy marks for 
communism while here they become stanch resisters of the same. 

Then, for the criticisms of our present laws, which I know has 
been ably coped with by other agencies. But we certainly want to 
emphasize these things: The present law is discriminatory, as it is 
against Chinese and southern Barevein It does not reveal to the 
free world our democratic ideology. 

For our concluding statement we would like to refer to the report 
made by Mrs. Kiebler earlier as supplemental to this one. She 
testified this morning. 

_Then, we would like to offer the testimony of Dr. Guins, of the 
University of California, with his insights of it from a point of view 
of the political scientist. 

_ Dr. Guins. Let me emphasize my main point. Revision of a law 
is always a very complex procedure, and I am afraid that in the first 
case this revision will require months and months. All Congressmen 
and Senators who supported the provisions of the existing law will 
object to any kind of amendments, I am sure, because they are con- 
vinced that certain points of view are correct. The difference of 
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opinion between some Congressmen and Senators will be subject for 
discussions. 

In the meantime we must pay attention to the crying needs that 
exist at the present. We cannot turn our back to the thousands of 
people whom I know, for example, in China are doomed to disaster 
and who are waiting for a helping hand. Therefore, it is not correct 
to speak about the need in immigrants. We must speak about the 
right of our prosperous country to turn its back to these misfortunate 
people. If we are discussing this problem from this point of view, 
then I think I have the right to say that there must be adjustments 
to the current needs of the world. For this purpose it is necessar 
not only to revise the existing law but to issue a temporary law which 
can open widely the doors to this country to the refugees en behind 
the iron curtain who cannot find the means for existence in China and 
who cannot find any sources of existence if they will not have visas 
in order to leave these countries where they are living at present. 

So, from my point of view, legal provisions must be so flexible as 
only it is possible to issue a law concerning immigration with flexible 
provisions. And, concretely, from my point of view, it is necessary 
to repeat the principle which was already accepted in this country: 
To establish a certain number of visas for 2, 3 years according to 
which people who are waiting for the possibility to arrive in this 
country could get his visa as quickly as possible. Besides this certain 
number of visas for several years, it is necessary to change some pro- 
visions of the existing legislation from the point of view of the pro- 
cedure for the distribution of these visas. Distribution is too bureau- 
cratic, and because of this bureaucratic system, which certainly have 
some reasons for normal period of time but are not reasonable at 
present because of the diihtichiaes of this provision, mainly people 
become objects of speculation. 

For example, in order to arrive in this country and get a visa a man 
has to get a visa to Ecuador or Brazil or some other country where he 
cannot leave because otherwise he cannot receive admission in Hong 
Kong. Arriving in Hong Kong he must leave the city and the country 
where here he gets visas. To get visa he must pay $300 or $500. 
Sometimes that means parting with his whole fortune to go to coun- 
try where he has no friends, no relatives and wait again for time when 
he will get a visa in the United States. 

We can give a visa which is based on some precaution which is not 
to let people who are undesirable to come into this country, but if 
these people are in our country who are reliable and can assure and 
and give guaranty for political rehabilitation, some potential immi- 
grants who are asking for visas, then send visas directly to consul 
in Hong Kong and let them arrive directly to this country. 

The Presidential Commission, in front of which I sit, can continue 
its function not only for the revision of law but also for the dis- 
tribution of visas for some years in the next future with the aid 
of church organizations and national organizations in order to meet 
the current needs of the moment. We are living under conditions 
which are very precarious. We cannot foresee what will happen in 2, 
3 years and we must think more about the present than ae the 
distant future. 

That is my main point of view. Let me give you my prepared 
memorandum in which I give you some more details on my views 
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The CHarrMan. It will be inserted in the record. 
y ° , = 
(The memorandum submitted by Prof. George C. Guins follows :) 


1. Are more immigrants needed? Is there room in this country for more immi- 
grants? 

Under the existing conditions some other questions have to be put forward: 
Is it a moral duty of a prosperous nation to have a great number of people 
doomed to disaster and desperately waiting for a helping hand? Is there a 
possibility to secure shelter for some part of those people without a damage 
to our Own country? 

2. Is it sound to have a continuous flow of immigration to this country? 

It is hardly possible to solve such a problem for an indefinite time, especially 
under the present conditions. It would be expedient to invest the President of the 
United States with a right to suspend for a certain period the admission of im- 
migrants or to limit it and to present his reasons to the Congress for a final 
decision. 

3. Does the United States have a continuing responsibility to admit a fair 
proportion of refugees and other immigrants to this country? 

As far as the United States are engaged into the world politics they have to 
support their moral prestige and to give a good example to other nations as well 
as to encourage people which remain anti-Communists and potential allies in 
the struggle for freedom and justice. 

4. Are would-be immigrants facing unnecessary difficulties in gaining en- 
trance to this country? 

Admission of peoples who belong to the category of refugees must be simpli- 
fied. In ease of reliable sponsors in this country a special screening is hardly 
necessary at the place of the refugees’ residence or, still worse, at the next 
consulate of the United States. The existing regulations force people in China 
to get visas to various countries of South America and to waste their last 
means for getting these visas and useless travelings. 

5. Do present laws and procedures safeguard the immigration of families as 
units? 

No. They are often disunited. Parents, for example, arrive in this country 
leaving their son or daughter with whose support they had existed. 

6. Are the possibilities of deportation serious threats to the security and well- 
being of immigrants? 

Probably not. But deportation of the naturalized people is incompatible with 
their rights as citizens. 

It is necessary to secure immigrants against arbitrariness or misinterpretation 
of their former conduct and in case of denunciation. It is necessary to pay at- 
tention to the difference of legal systems in the world of democratic states and 
in the world of Communist-controlled states, where such acts as production of 
goods of a low quality, nonfulfillment of contract agreements, tardiness, loitering 
on the job, even refusal to accept appointment are considered as crimes against 
the socialist fatherland. 

7. Should the quota system be revised? 

Yes. The existing quota system can be justified as far as it opens a possibility 
to get a visa for people of all nationalities and at the same time protects the 
interests of this country against a potential overpopulation. It is, however, not 
a flexible system and does not correspond to the needs of our turmoil age. If a 
certain number of visas for every year of the next 3 years had been established, 
the distribution of visas could be assigned to the special immigration committee 
with the participation of the church and refugee organizations. The distribution 
lad to be adjusted to the factual data of the Department of State as regards 
political events and number of aspirants. 

8. How do we feel and think about immigration laws? 

We think that a revision of the existing immigration laws is not an urgent 
problem. It is more necessary to issue a temporary and transient law in order 
to meet the needs of the present situation: political and religious persecutions, 
economic dfficulties of the overpopulated countries, revolutions and wars, racial 
conflicts, ete. Such kind of law is urgent. Later it could be included, if neces- 
sary, into an ordinary legislation in the form of some possible exemptions. 


Mr. Durkee. Thank you very much. If there are any questions I 
would be glad to try and answer them. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Durkee, the Commission has heard a diversity 
of views, best exemplified by views given it this morning. On the 
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one hand, the Commission hears of the dire need for agricultural em- 
ployment and other kinds of employment, and, on the other hand, the 
Commission hears that in the long-range picture there is no need, or at 
least there may be no need, for agricultural employment in the future. 
What is your view on this question ? 

Mr. Durxer. The reason we made the statement in the first place is 
that since the slowing down of the program we have had requests in 
our office by telephone, letter, and in person for various kinds of labor. 
We have tried to estimate the contacts that have been made and the 
inquiries that have been made, and it seems to us that we have some 
500 requests that we have had to reject in just the past months. That 
would indicate to us that there would be need for that many workers, 
about half in agriculture. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Do you know if that same pattern prevails in other 
religious groups? 

Mr. Durxer. I would guess it would approximate it, surely. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Do you think that the kinds of problems that 
northern California meets are different from those that Washington 
meets, which were discussed this morning, and therefore the diversity 
is due to the difference in agricultural development ? 

Mr. Durkee. Perhaps there might be some difference there. I can 
speak only from a northern California point of view. 

Colonel Mernzen. Mr. Durkee was not.here to hear the statement 
of the gentleman from Washington. I would say that the difference 
lies in this: I am somewhat acquainted with Oregon and Washington, 
not in the last few years, but I was there quite awhile before the war. | 
think that western Oregon and western Washington, where they have 
these little farms of specialized produce, would probably have the 
same trouble California would, whereas eastern Washington would 
be compared with wheatlands in North Dakota and Minnesota, where 
they have large farms. I believe he said about a half section is aver- 
age, whereas here that isn’t the case. 

I think that answers your question on that. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Are you saying that in large agricultural centers 
of the wheat type that is likely to be the kind of situation that Mr. 
Zuger from Pullman, Wash., told us about this morning but that in 
the smaller type of farms there is and will continue to be a need for 
farm labor ? 

Colonel Mretnzen. That is my personal experience; yes, sir. Of 
course, I have no experience in the great wheat-growing countries. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Thank you very much. 

Is Miss Watson here ? 


STATEMENT OF ANNIE CLO WATSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Miss Watson. I am Annie Clo Watson, executive director, Inter- 
national Institute of San Francisco, 1860 Washington Street, San 
Francisco. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The Cuatrman. The Commission will be glad to hear it. 

Miss Watson. Since Public Law 414 will not become legally effec. 
tive until December 24 and since the regulations for its interpretation 
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and administration have not yet been released, the International In- 
stitute is not in a position to judge the act in operation. At the out- 
set, therefore, we are strongly recommending that this preliminary 
study now being made by the Commission should be followed by a 
continued and comprehensive Nation-wide examination of the act 
including both its basic assumptions and the operational aspects of 
its provisions with reference to their effect upon (1) immigrants and 
their families who are already in the United States, (2) prospective 
immigrants who may be subsequently admitted or cackaded, and (3) 
the status of naturalized citizens. 

That the immigration and naturalization laws of this country have 
profound bearing upon the well-being of our total population as well 
as our relations with other countries goes without saying. However, 
this statement of the International Institute will refer “primarily to 
concerns Which have grown out of our 30 years of experience in social 
service to immigrants s of San Francisco on their problems of resettle- 
ment and social | integration. 

We recognize in the new laws some advantageous provisions of which 
the removal of race discrimination from naturalization requirements 
is one; brevity of time permits our enlargement only upon those 
aspects of the law, the inequities of which are clearly evident now 
before it goes into effect ; some, in fact, have actually stemmed from 
the old laws. We would like to mention five of these: 

(1) Public Law 414 has been highly publicized as eliminating dis- 
crimination based on race and national origin. This it has done, as 
we have said, in naturalization, a step vartially offset by the denial 
to Asian peoples of equal treatment in the field of immigration. All 
immigrants from Europe and other countries under the quota regula- 
tions are charged to the quota of the country of their birth, but | per- 
<ons with oriental ancestr y are charged to the quotas of the countries 
of Asia, wherever they may have been born, or however long their 
ancestors may have made their homes outside of the country of their 
origin. Under the new law all the countries of Asia are given small 
quotas for their nationals—a step in the right direction if it were not 
that, as we have pointed out, natives of other countries, whose anc estry 

sas much as 50 percent Asian, shall be charged to these small quotas. 

The creation of an Asia-Pacific triangle of nations and Asia- 5 acific 
quotas is thus a perpetuation of the old } pattern of designating certain 
peoples as undesirable or ineligible. The unfortunate international 
aspects of such restrictions te nd to give inferiority of status to native 
Americans of Asian ancestry and thus to retard their successful com- 
munity integration. When we take a look at the fine contributions 
being made to our country by Americans of oriental origin we have 
to conclude that such provisions serve no constructive ends and are 
unworthy of us as a Nation. 

(2) We make a special plea for the Filipinos who since the inde- 
vende of the Philippines have had equality with Europeans under 
the old quota system but are pushed backward into the Asia-Pacific 
triangle by Public Law 414. This means that after December 24 
a person of Filipino ancestry, no matter where born, and regardless 
of his citizenship, is always charged to the quota of the country of 
ethnic origin (Philippines and not, as are all the European people, 
to the countr y of his birth. 
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The unfavorable consequences, both at home and abroad, of this 
change seem hardly vustified since even under the old law the maxi- 
mum annual quota for the Philippines barely exceeded 100. This 
is a regrettable gesture made by our country toward a people, the 
Filipinos, who have paid in blood and sacrifice for their attachment 
to our democracy and our flag and especially toward Americans of 
Filipino origin of whom there is an increasing number in the United 
States. 

(3) Mexicans, Central Americans, Cubans, and Canadians—people 
of “contiguous territory”—are adversely affected by section 244 (5) 
(b) which denies to them what is granted to other aliens, the full 
privileges under certain circumstances of suspension of deportation. 

The theory back of this provision is that it is easy for them to 
return to their countries and to reenter legally. The facts are that 
(az) such trips are expensive, taking money from American-born fam- 
ilies who need it, (0) there may be long delays in consular processing 
at the borders causing jeopardy to sobs being held in this country, 
(c) there is much anxiety in families so affected, and (d) there is 
no absolute guarantee that the person will return. This provision 
is by administrative directive already in effect as evidenced in the 
instances in which the local offices of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service have recently denied the privilege of suspension of de- 
portation to Mexican persons living in the United States and sup- 
porting American-born families. Such denial, inspired by the pro- 
vision (1) is causing hardship in families known to us, (2) is not 
conducive to their better assimilation, (3) will probably affect most 
numerously those people whose only “crime” was that they crossed 
the border to find work. It is also out of line with our “good neigh- 
bor” policy. 

(4) The new law grants first quota preference (the first 50 percent 
of the quota) to alien workers whose skills are needed in the United 
States. We think that the old, fundamental principle of our immi- 
gration legislation which was inspired by the criterion of uniting 
the “family” should be maintained; we believe that the skills of a 
prospective new immigrant should be considered but not to the point 
of sacrificing the first, basic need of keeping the family together 
especially when some members of it, who may even be United States 
citizens, are residing permanently in this country. We know fam- 
ilies, from countries with small quotas already heavily mortgaged to 
admit displaced persons, who by this provision will be permanently 
separated. Although the principle of uniting the family has been 
recognized in the new law, it is in reality a mere gesture since it 
will not help the quotas of the small countries which need it most. 

(5) The passage of this law with new measures relating to revo- 
cation of naturalization has already had the effect of creating uneasi- 
ness among naturalized citizens and those approaching naturalization. 
As a social agency we are especially concerned over the effect which 
these new policies may have on the immigrant family with American- 
born children. One of our big unsolved social problems in this country 
is the high degree of maladjustment among “second generation” youth 
who are prone to throw off parental authority, to disrespect parents 
because they are different and old-fashioned. ‘To detract further from 
the status of foreign-born parents by legal strictures will add to the 
feelings of insecurity and tend to weaken family ties which need 
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to be strengthened in every possible way. Also the general effect of 
making all of our naturalized citizens feel like and become “second- 
class citizens” will in no way serve the best interests of the American 
people. 

We recommend, in conclusion, that the sections of the law appli- 
cable to new citizens, to people of the Asia-Pacific triangle, to people 
of contiguous territory, to the possible separation of families, be 
studied with a view of amending them without undue delay. 

Thank you for the opportunity granted us to present this report. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Margaret Cruz here? 


STATEMENT OF MARGARET CRUZ, REPRESENTING THE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS OF LATIN AMERI- 
CANS 


Mrs. Cruz. I am Mrs. Margaret Cruz, 425 Franklin Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., representing the Advisory Committee on Employ- 
ment Problems of Latin A mericans. I have a prepared statement I 
wish to read, and I have dealt particularly with section 224 of the act. 

The Crairman. We will be pleased to hear you. 

Mrs. Cruz. Since the United States is a Nation which has been 
built by immigrants from every country in the world, it is of the 
greatest importance that our immigration and naturalization laws 
and regulations be based on principles of respect and justice for all 
people. The comments and recommendations which follow are re- 
spectfully submitted in the interest of eliminating discrimination and 
improving the new law (Public Law 414) in its application especially 
to naturelized citizens: 

(1) Since the present law preserves the quota system based on a 
national origins plan, we think it should apply to all nations alike. 
The creation of an Asia-Pacifie triangle of nations and the establish- 
ing of a different quota plan for those nations is discriminatory. If 
this plan is continued, it will undoubtedly lose friends for us in Asia 
where we need them and in addition will tend to give feelings of 
inferiority to native Americans of oriental origin. Such a situation 
will be of no advantage to anyone and we recommend the removal from 
the law of all discrimination based on race or nationality. 

(2) We are strongly opposed to all provisions of the law which 
weaken the position or detract from the security of naturalized citi- 
zens. The welfare and strength of our country depend largely upon 
the loyalty and devotion of the naturalized citizen as well as the native. 
We cannot build unity among new Americans unless they can have 
feelings of being firmly rooted and of really belonging. We recom- 
mend that the provisions of the law applying to naturalization be 
carefully studied with a view of strengthening rather than weakening 
the place of the new citizen in American life. 

(3) We consider particularly regrettable those provisions of the 
law which adversely affect people from “contiguous territory”— 
Mexicans, Canadians, Cubans, and Central Americans. Section 244 
(5) (b) denies to them what is granted to all other aliens, the privilege 
under certain circumstances of suspension of deportation. This in- 
equality is probably based on the idea that it is easy for them to 
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return to their countries and to reenter locally. The facts are (a) 
that such trips are expensive, taking money from families who need 
it, (6) that there may be long delays in consular processing at the 
borders causing jeopardy to jobs being held in this country, (¢) that 
there is much anxiety in families so affected and (d) that there is no 
absolute guaranty that the person will return. This provision will 
create particular and widespread hardship among Mexicans who have 
crossed the border in such large numbers to meet demands for a labor 
supply. We can ill afford thus to offend our nearest neighbors, and 
to impose harsher restrictions on their nationals than on others seems 
particularly unjust. 

We appreciate this opportunity of appearing before the Commission 
and in closing we are glad to call attention to two good features of the 
law: (1) the provision for extending the privilege of naturalization 
to all persons regardless of race, age, or nationality, and (2) the 
provision liberalizing the requirements of naturalization for older 
immigrants of long residence here. These are in keeping, we believe, 
with the best traditions of our country. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Prof. Varden Fuller here? 


STATEMENT OF VARDEN FULLER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, AND 
FORMER EXECUTIVE SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


Professor Futter. I am Varden Fuller, associate professor of agri- 
cultural economics, University of California, fonuieeky executive secre- 
tary to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, 2-7 Giannini 
Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

The Cuatrman. You may proceed. 

Professor Futter. I do not represent any particular groups or or- 
ganizations. I am speaking for myself at your invitation. I under- 
stand the reason or basis for my invitation to come and testify is to 
bring to your attention some of the portions of the report of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor which may seem to be 
particularly applicable to the questions you have under consideration 
now. 

Obviously, a Presidential commission on migratory labor is not pri- 
marily concerned with questions of immigration, but there were ques- 
tions touching into immigration law and administration which the 
Commission was obligated to report upon after having surveyed the 
facts relative to those, and primarily these questions pertained to the 
administration and enforcement of the immigration law, particularly 
on the Mexican border. The other aspect was concerned with the 
temporary admission of the otherwise inadmissible aliens as temporary 
workers in agriculture. 

I call your attention to two chapters in the report of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor, Migratory Labor in American Agri- 
culture (U. S. Government Printing Office: 1951), of which I have 
provided your staff director with copies. Those are the sections of 
the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor which 
may be of particular interest to you: chapter 3, beginning on page 37, 
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about alien contract labor; and chapter 4, beginning on page 69, about 
the wetback invasion or the flood of illegal aliens across the Mexican 
border. Those are the two topics that I understand you would be 
particularly interested in—some discussion of the question of ad- 
mission of otherwise inadmissible aliens for temporary work, and it is 
on that subject I will direct my remarks. 

We commenced our practice of admitting inadmissible aliens not 
pursuant to the regular provisions of the immigration law, but rather 
to the section of the ninth proviso. We commenced that in World 
War I, but not on a large scale. The more important history in that 
respect were actions taken as emergency measures during World War 
II, in which under the ninth proviso waiver we have begun again to 
bring rather large numbers of people from Mexico, from the Caribbean 
area, and some from Canada also into the United States for temporary 
employment in agriculture and railroads, primarily ; that is, primarily 
those two rather than other occupations. 

Now, these admissions were handled under the terms of inter- 
governmental agreements, negotiated between the Government of the 
United States and the respective foreign republics. Those intergov- 
ernmental agreements provided for general standards and conditions 
under which the importation would take place. Also as a part of the 
war emergency measures the people who were brought in were handled 
administratively by the United States Government agencies. That 
is to say, the United States continued to represent these people and to 
administer the minimum terms of the agreement. Now, the numbers 
of people who were brought in were under the wartime emergency 
measure, you will find summarized up to the conclusion of the war 
program in chapter 8 of the report, which you have and I won’t 
mention them. They were in the low thousands, as far as the British 
West Indies is concerned and fifty to one hundred thousand as far as 
Mexico is concerned. 

We have continued, since the termination of World War IT, this 
program of temporary admissions under the ninth proviso. The 
wartime phase of the program is substantially different in may re- 
spects from that during the war. First of all, as far as the Mexic ‘an 
aliens are concerned, they were admitted for both agricultural em- 
ployment and railroad employment, and immediately following the 
termination of the war the railroad phase was discontinued and the 
admissions have continued only with respect to agricultural 
employment. 

In the postwar phase of the importation program we have not had 
intergovernmental agreements with any of the republics of the British 
West Indies. We have with Mexico, and incidentally at the insistence 
of Mexico and not at the insistence of the United States Government. 
This intergovernmental agreement with Mexico has provided for the 
minimum standards and conditions under which the importation 
would take place, providing for minimum standards of housing, of 
ior reso? minimum employment guaranties, guaranties of being 
paid yailing wages, and similar guaranties. We have not con- 
tinuec the pr actice of intergovernmental agreements with the countries 
of the British West Indies, primarily because those republics have 
not insisted that we do have the intergovernmental agreements. 
Agreements do exist covering those importations from the British 
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West Indies, which are Bahamians and Jamaicans and whose employ- 
ment is confined primarily on the eastern coast. Agreements do exist, 
but they are agreements which are negotiated between private groups 
of United States farm employers and Governments of the Bahamas 
and Jamaica. 

There is a rather substantial difference, which I am sure you will 
appreciate, between an agreement negotiated government to govern- 
ment, as in the case of Mexico, as against an agreement between 
government agencies and private employers on the other side. Under- 
standably, the British West Indies’ agreements are substantially more 
lax and less rigorous than the agreement with Mexico. 

Those are two of the differences in wartime emergency phases and 
postwar phases, and another of considerable importance is that 
whereas iae the war period the United Stafes Government did 
guarantee the performance of agreements and did maintain very sub- 
stantial facilities for transportation and for seeing to it that all of the 
terms of the agreement were observed—in the postwar phase of it that 
has not been true. The United States Government is an active agent 
in the employment process of these temporarily admitted aliens and 
has mena only a very nominal role. Most of the enforcement has 
been left up to very few agents and Government hasn’t taken a very 
active hand in that. 

Still another characteristic of the postwar phase is that actually in 
the postwar years the volume of admissions has been substantially 
larger than it ever was during the war. That is not true in every 
year, but it is true of approximately 2 of the 4 years. The last 2 years 
have been the largest of all. We have had something in the vicinity of 
200,000 Mexicans only. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Still on the basis of intergovernmental employ- 
ment ? 

Professor Futter. With Mexico it is intergovernmental, but with 
the Bahamas and Jamaica it is not. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. That is legal immigration ? 

Professor Futter. That is so far as the Attorney General makes it 
that under the ninth proviso. The ninth proviso leaves a lot of dis- 
cretionary power in the hands of the Attorney General. It is legal 
as long as the Attorney General says it is. 

This sums up the main difference which characterizes the use of 
contract migratory labor since the wartime phase. I think you will 
appreciate the differences in conditions and in the size and in the role 
of the Federal Government that are substantially different than they 
were in the war phase of it when it was originally conceived. 

[ am sure that this Commission will be more interested in policy 
questions than in the many facts in the situation, so I will turn to what 
perhaps may interest you more. That is, what policy conclusions 
might one find in this process of importing otherwise inadmissible 
people for temporary work. First of all, 1 am sure that, particularly 
in view of some of the remarks which have been incorporated in pre- 
vious testimony, you wish to know whether the contracted alien labor 
fills a labor shortage or a labor need which could not be filled in any 
other way. In other words, do we have a genuine labor shortage? 
That, incidentally, was one of the questions which our Commission 
was asked to try to answer. Unfortunately, that is one of the kinds of 
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questions, of which we have many these days, to which there is no cer- 
tain answer. 

I think it is a very unsophisticated person who will come out and 
say, except in very local and temporary situations, there is an absolute 
labor shortage which is absolute in some certain magnitude of so many 
people. In general, that question cannot be answ ered in that way, in 
my humble opinion, because the determinates of what makes a supply 
of labor, what makes the demand and the size of them—they are mat- 
ters which are relative magnitudes and relative conditions and not ab- 
solute magnitudes. Both ‘Jabor supply and labor demand are elastic 
matters which m: ty change and can be changed. Hence, it is very hard 
to say that we have so many people available or that we need so many 
and that there is a difference and that here is a shortage. It is very 
difficult to do that. 

There are some aspects of the question of labor demand, particularly 
with reference to this group, that I think need to be taken into con- 
sideration. One of the most important of these is this: That we 
frequently hear references to the need of Mexican aliens and other 
types of aliens for agriculture, just as though American agriculture in 
total, all the almost 6 million farms in the United States, were de- 
pendent on this particular type of labor. Now, that is a long way 
from being true. Actually, the employment of this type of labor is 
concentrated on substanti: illy less than 100,000 of the Nation’s farms. 
In other words, you are talking about farms representing no more 
than 2 percent at the most, of all the farms in the United States 
being interested in this particular type of labor. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. You are talking about Mexican labor, are 
you now ¢ 
' Professor Futter. I am talking about Mexican and Jamaican and 
Bahamian. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Let’s make is clear that you are still talking about 
the permitted and regulated ones and not the so-called illegal ones. 

Professor Futter. I am having nothing to say about wetbacks. We 
have no illegal immigration except the Mexicans across the river. 

It is a false premise that United States agriculture is dependent on 
this particular group of people; that is, the people who are demanded 
for the purpose these are. It isa very small group. It was no particu- 
lar connection with the vast majority of the farms in the United 
States. It has no connection with the livestock type farm, or the 
dairies or the poultry farms, and so on, because they don’t use them. 
[t is substantially limited to a relatively small number of fairly large 
farms that are concerned with growing cotton, sugar beets and the 
sugar beet farms aren’t all large, but they "vy come together. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Aren’t they very small for the most part? 

Professor Futter. But they have associated together and become 
large by association, and that is also true in the fruits and vegetables. 
So that is one of the things that is of some importance, perhaps, the 
role these particular folks “play. 

Now, another point to be considered in the long look at this particu- 
lar thing, as far as its policy aspects are concerned, is that it seems 
to me one needs to draw a distinction between wanting to have people 
for a particular temporary purpose and not wanting ‘them to be citi- 
zens, as against wanting more population basically in an industry 
such as, in 1 this case, agr ‘culture. It is definitely so that agricultural 
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interests and community interest too don’t particularly think of the 
Mexican alien or the Jamaican or Bahamian as a person who should 
come and stay and be citizens and be members of the community. That 
is not intended, so in effect the demand for this type of labor is to 
have a person to come and do the particular t pe of work which is 
mostly stoop labor, very hard labor in the fle ds, and then when 
through with it to be gone and out of the way. 

Now, I am not drawing that necessarily as my own conclusion. Our 
Commission, in the testimony it took, was told time after time that 
that was one of the principal advantages of the alien labor: That you 
had him when you wanted him and when you didn’t want him any 
more you didn’t have to have him around nor his family either. That 
is very closely paraphrased to testimony that we had many times from 
agricultural employers and from other people representing agricul- 
tural communities and these particular product and commodity 
groups. 

Well, those are some of the aspects of labor demand which makes 
it very hard to answer the question: Do they fill a real need? They 
fill .a real need conceived in a particular way. Whether there are 
other ways of filling that need is a question that is still wide open 
as far as I am concerned, that is, some of the questions of labor supply 
which relate to this matter of “Do the imported aliens fill a real need ?” 
It returns, for one thing, to the demand question which I have dis- 
cussed already. Another is the supply question, how many, and do 
we have sufficient citizens here already? There again, it is a very 
relative question and very hard to come to a definite concrete con- 
clusion about it and hard to understand. 

We do know that migratory and residential seasonal labor are not 
fully employed. For a good many of them unemployment is their 
principal occupation. They don’t get but 70 to 100 days, and most 
favorably 150 days a year. Some of this is inherent in the very sea- 
sonal process of agriculture and can’t be avoided. After all, certain 
things don’t go on all year long. However, there is quite a bit of evi- 
dence to indicate that if we really wanted to as a nation we could get 
a good deal more out of our domestic labor supply than we do, and 
perhaps enough to cover the vacuum that is filled oy bringing in the 
aliens. We don’t know because we don’t experiment with those things. 
We have the sort of society where we use the other course rather than 
experiment with using our own people more effectively. 

Another aspect of this same question is that—I think someone may 
have discussed it this morning when I wasn’t here—we have a large 
number of farmers, a large population of farm families in the United 
States who constitute what is often referred to as the “low income 
segment.” Those are the people who don’t produce much and have 
very small farms. There aren’t very many of them who contribute 
to the commercial production of the country. They are located pri- 
marily in the South here in the United States along the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

During the Second World War we did make temporarily an attempt 
to use some of that population, of which there are 2 or 3 million. We 
don’t really know how many there are of them who might be there. 
We tried to use some of those people in some of the emergency farm 
labor programs, but an amendment was put into the legislation ver) 
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early in the game—I think probably in 1943—which prevented the 
Government from doing anything to try to move or solicit any of those 
folks to come out and work elsewhere. 

The CHarrman. Why was that? 

Professor Funier. Well, sir, that I think probably represents the 
position of the southern employer interests in wishing to hold their 
population at home regardless of whether they might be more ad- 
vantageously used elsewhere. 

Commissioner Finucane. And regardless of whether they are em- 
ployed as much as they could be during the season ¢ 

Professor Futter. I think the question of how well employed was 
quite irrespective to putting in that amendment to the law. I think 
the southern people just wanted to hang on to their population and 
not let it go. 

So, there is a large resource there that we haven't really tapped. We 
don’t know really what is there, and we haven’t experimented with it. 
A lot of people say there is a lot of labor there, and the people wouldn’t 
move anyway. ‘The most honest answer to contentions on both sides is 
that we don’t know and we haven’t tried to find out. Still, we have 
gone the other way and relied on Mexico and the Caribbean to make 
up our manpower deficits in this particular field. 

Another aspect of this same sort of question is that we do have a 
rather large available population of workers who are citizens in Puerto 
Rico. In the postwar years Puerto Ricans have begun to come to the 
mainland in the low thousands, 4,000. I think the highest it ever got 
to was around 9,000 to 10,000 a year. They come over and go back 
and they, incidentally, too are covered by agreement even though 
they are citizens and are free to move. Their own territorial govern- 
ment in San Juan.negotiates an agreement under which the Puerto 
Rican people come here to work. The Government representatives 
in Puerto Rico have testified and urged repeatedly that more of their 
labor is available and should be used. We didn’t use it during World 
War Il. There were several excuses, but I think it comes down to 
this: There were a lot of interests in the United States which simply 
did not want Puerto Ricans here because they could not be returned. 
The Commission uncovered correspondence and memoranda which 
supported that particular conclusion. 

Well, I think perhaps I have brought into perspective some of the 
(things you can answer and would have to have the answer to before you 
could answer the question of whether the temporarily imported aliens 
under contract are filling a real gap or not. As I said earlier, this 
temporary admission of inadmissible aliens was undertaken as an 
emergency matter. That was 10 years ago. We have had it with us 
every year since in one form or the other. 

So, the question naturally emerges: Is this the kind of emergency 
that is going to get permanent. That is not quite an academic ques- 
tion either, because the farm employer interests have expressed them- 
selves before Congress and before the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment already to the effect that there ought to be a permanent farm 
labor program of this sort. So then, that brings up the question: Is 
this the type of problem and type of solution that one wants to solve 
permanently in this way? 

There are a lot of people in the United States who argue this is a 
perfect solution; that this is fine, because our little brothers from the 
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south can come in and then go back and we will get our work done, 
and it is a favor to them because they earn more here in an hour or 
day than they do otherwise in a week. And so on the argument, goes. 

Some of the more moderate of the employers think that this should 
be recognized as still an emergency measure and that there needs to 
be a different and more constructive long-run solution of it. 

Offsetting what seemed to be a solution, as far as the employers’ 
interest is concerned, in getting this work done in this particular way, 
are some considerations which I would like to bring to your attention. 
One is that this is a labor supply, and even though we say to bring in 
200,006 doesn’t cost more than about 1 percent of all the agricultural 
employees and about 15 percent of migratory and seasonal ones—re- 
gardless of its smallness and relative insignificance in the total picture, 
there is the fact that it is a labor supply which is somewhat hazardous 
in this respect, that its availability has to be negotiated for every year 
and sometimes oftener. That is to say, there is a long and extended 
and complicated process—particularly where Mexicans are involved 
with the intergovernmental agreement—of negotiating this agreement 
under which immigration must take place. 

The second point is that it is expensive. We have a substantial 
portion of the State Department ‘nl very substantial proportions of 
staff of the Immigration and Naturalization Service and a large pro- 
portion of the staff of the Department of Labor, both in Washington 
und in the State offices, working on some aspect of the program, pri- 
marily, of course, in terms of the administration to see to it that pre- 
vailing wages and so on are paid. I have offered to wager people in 
Washington in the State Department that the total governmental cost, 
the outlays by the Government, that are incurred in procuring this 
labor supply are at least equal to the total payroll brought in. I don’t 
know how they ever answered that question. So far I haven’t had 
any takers on that offer. The total cost of obtaining this labor supply 
is as large as the wages paid the people when they get here. That is 
my personal opinion. I haven’t had any takers yet. 

Commissioner Finucane. On that, do you think it would be fair to 
let the users of this labor bear that? 

Professor Futier. I doubt if my ideas of equity should come into 
this hearing. That particular suggestion has been made to farm 
groups and they say “No.” 

Commissioner Finucane. If it were done, do you think it would 
reduce the number of requests to import Mexican labor? 

Professor Futter. I think it automatically works that way. If the 
price of something is double or triple you buy smaller quantities of 
that than you used to. 

Commissioner Finucane. If the labor is absolutely essential to that 
farmer, would he still not have to buy it, the same as we are buying 
bread ? 

Professor Futter. If instead of $20 the cost would be $250, I should 
think transporting of Mexicans would 
Commissioner Finucane. Would leave the Mexican labor less? 

Professor Futuer. I should think so. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Or would it be more illegal ? 

Professor Futter. Yes. Well, the border patrol would need suf- 
ficient men to guard the border. 
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I think probably the last aspect that ought to be considered in taking 
the long-range view of whether this is the kind of emer gency that we 
ought to allow to become a permanent emergency is to raise the ques- 
tion of what are the present and potential effects of this sort of labor 

rogram, not only on the domestic labor but also on the type of agri- 
culture which we say that we want in the United States. As far as 
the effects on domestic labor are concerned, the effects tend to run in 
two directions. One is that with the Mexicans i in particular, where 
we have an agreement which establishes minimum conditions and em- 
ployment guaranty and a provision that prevailing wages will be paid. 
Since that occurs with respect to the alien labor primarily from Mex- 
ico, I say again on account of the intergovernmental agreement, and 
not any place else in the entire employment in the United States with 
respect to migratory and seasonal labor, the very negotiation of that 
agreement can’t help but in a way influence stand: wrds upward, Some 
people can argue that this has the effect of perhaps improving prevail- 
ing stand: ards for American workers who are citizens. On the other 
hand, I feel that whatever tendency there is in that direction on the 
part of or through the negotiations with Mexico that there is a con- 
trary tendency to hold down w ages by virtue of this type of importa- 
tion and to delay the improvement of working conditions. It is al- 
most inescapable that that should be done because after all if you 
bring in people to take over work that somebody else might, if condi- 
tions were sufficiently favorable, be induced to take, then there is a 
replacement. You have created an addition to the labor supply, and 
it doesn’t take a very fancy economist to know, or businessman either, 
that when you increase the supply of any particular commodity or 
service the price is pushed down or held when it otherwise might rise. 

Now, there are some statistical facts to verify that. We know that 
wages in agriculture have tended to get wider and wider over the years 
from the w ages that are paid in industry. Before World War I wages 
and conditions of agricultural employment were not too far away from 
the generally prev vailing standards in industry. Since then there has 
been a widening gap. There is a picture of it on page 131 of the 
Migratory Labor Commission’s report. There has been a widening 
gap in the prevailing standards of wages in industry and in agricul- 
ture, so that as a result agriculture is attempting to acquire a labor 
supply on more and more unfavorable and less competitive terms. 
So that in an environment where already the domestic portion of our 
population who are doing this sort of work are not fully utilized, they 
obviously are in need of some kind of improvement in their working 
circumstances. In this kind of environment we have introduced the 
importation of the alien laborer. 

As far as the other side of the picture is concerned, the interests of 
the farmers’ testimony to the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor tended to imply that all farmers, big and little alike, were 
interested in this sort of thing, but I regret to say that we did not hear 
very much directly from the ‘small farmers. Their position was given 
to us vicariously by people who represented on the whole larger em- 
ployment interests, either because they were operators of larger farms 
or because they were representatives of associations of small farmers. 
But the evidence seems to point that this kind of importation program 
cannot but be in the long run somewhat hazardous to the interest of 
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family farmers. The process is simply this, and we observed it in the 
Great Lakes St ates, where over a period of many, many years, several 
decades, the canning companies there had acquired their vegetables 
primarily from independent small farms. The farmers had raised 
the stuff and the canner bought it and sold it. In recent years of this 
labor importation something new has happened. The canning com- 
panies have gone out and rented or bought land and they are able to 
buy or rent because they can pay better prices than are prevailing or 
can be paid by other farmers either in terms of rent or in terms of 
price of the land. Then these very same canning companies go to the 
Department of Labor and say, “Let’s go to the Bahamas and Jamaica.” 
And there you can see what could happen. It is over a fairly large 
range. It is not now, but it might very well be. To have this labor 
imported, not to become citizens but to perform a particular kind of 
service, to me seems very doubtful if it is in our long-term interest. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. I just want to inquire whether the difficulties you 
have expressed to the Commission in terms of an over-all policy basis 
are or are not complicated or accetuated by the illegal migration which 
you said you are not discussing? 

Professor Futter. Your question is, “Are these policy questions with 
respect to the legal portion of it? Are they prompted by the migration 
of the illegal movement ? 

Mr. Rosenrrep. That is right. 

Professor Futter. Certainly, I didn’t leave the illegal end out by 
reason of thinking it unimportant or that it had no effects. On the 
contrary, the volume of illegal movement is several times more than 
the legal. Whereas we have had a quarter of a million, at most, of 
legally contracted people, no one knows for sure but we may have as 
many as a million Mexican wetbacks, and getting up into the Great 
Lakes States. The volume of illegal immigrants makes the adminis- 
tration of the legal ones much more » difficult than it would be otherwise. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Professor. We appreciate 
your coming down here and discussing that problem with the Com- 
mission. 

Professor Futter. I do want to say and to make sure it is understood 
that what I have had to say about the admission of aliens under 
these terms has nothing to do with what I consider to be the basic 
immigration problem. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Donald Vial here? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD VIAL, REPRESENTING THE CALIFORNIA 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, AFL 


Mr. Via. I am Donald Vial, and I represent the California State 
Federation of Labor—California branch of the A. F. of L.—995 
Market Street, San Francisco. 

In submitting a prepared statement for the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor I want to point out that the federation is not in- 
different to the national immigration laws. In selecting this topic of 
the entrance and employment of illegal aliens from Mexico we did so 
because we feel it is a particular problem i in the West. We feel that it 
is an immigration law enforcement problem and we feel it is the 
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greatest problem in the West at present. I don’t want to go into it at 
any length in this oral statement. 

The Cuarrman. We really don’t expect to be going into that at any 
length. The President’s Commission on Migr atory Labor was created 
to study that especially, and we are not going to do it all over again. 

Mr. Via. We thought we would submit the statement to you. We 
realize the President's Commission on Migratory Labor has fully 
covered the labor end, but we do feel that there is a need for some 
legal enactment to properly enforce immigration laws in addition to 
the recent law that was passed in Congress, Public Law 283, dealing 


with illegal aliens entering this country, making it a felony to h: urbor 
and conceal illegal entrants. 


The CuarrmMan. Iam afraid that will not be of any particular value 
to what we are doing. However, your statement will be inserted in 
the record. Thank you for appearing. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. Donald Vial in behalf of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR ON ENTRANCE AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF ILLEGAL ALIENS FROM MEXICO 


The American Federation of Labor in California is seriously aware of the 
potentials for good or evil which attend the immigration policies of our Federal 
Government, 

While the attached brief pertains almost exclusively to a sectional phase of 
immigration, it does not indicate an indifference to broad national policy. How- 
ever, Since the purpose of the current hearings is to probe local applications 
of Federal law, the California State Federation of Labor has chosen to develop 
a survey of immigration as it relates to the public welfare of the West. 

The brutal exploitation of illegal entrants from Mexico, the so-called wet- 
backs, calls for immediate and effective remedies. The commodity interests of 
corporate farm powers should not be permitted to endanger the good-neighbor 
philosophy which has so long prevailed between the people of the United States 
and the people of Mexico. 

It is to this critical subject that the American Federation of Labor in 
California directs the attention of responsible authorities. 


VOLUME OF WETBACK TRAFFIC 


In recent years the volume of wetback traffic has reached staggering pro 
portions. Although it is-impossible to determine the exact number of these 
illegal entrants that steal across the border annually, it is an accepted fact 
that it has achieved the force of an invasion. 

One indication of the growth and magnitude of this traffic is the large number 
of apprehensions made by immigration officers. Reviewing the figures of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service through 1950, the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor, in its 1951 report, Migratory Labor in American Agriculture, 
points out that prior to 1944 apprehensions by immigration officials leading to 
deportation or voluntary departures were fairly stable—under 10,000 per year. 
Since 1944, however, the number of deportations has continuously mounted each 
year, from 20,000 in 1944 to 565.000 in 1950. The Commission conservatively 
estimates that at least 400,000, or 40 percent of the Nation’s migratory labor 
force of 1,000,000 in 1949, were wetbacks. 

The annual rate of apprehensions and deportations continues above the 500,000 
mark. The San Francisco office of the Immigration Service reports that during 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1952, over 510,000 wetbacks apprehended in the 
United States were deported. In southern California alone, during the fiscal 
vear 1950-51, the deportation figure was over 295,000; a monthly rate of approxi- 
nately 25,000. An additional 2,000 deported monthly from the San Francisco 
district of the Immigration Service makes the total California monthly rate of 
deportation about 27,000. 
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These figures, although indicative of the volume of traffic, are, of course, 
considerably less than the actual number of wetbacks that enter this country. 
While it is true that some individuals are apprehended twice and are therefore 
duplicated in the apprehension count, it is also true that a much larger number 
enter and leave without being apprehended and hence are not counted in the 
apprehension and deportation figures at all. 

Thus, Gladwin Hill, reporting on the wetback problem in the New York Times, 
March 25, 1951, estimates that the total traffic is about 1 million a year. This 
estimate is based conservatively on the surmise that for every wetback caught 
there is one who is not caught. But he is quick to point out that most immi- 
gration officers would concede a more likely average of 5 or 10 to 1. For 
some areas close to the border the estimates go as high as 100 to 1. But it 
should be pointed out again that in such a reckoning, many of the total would 
not be different individuals, but repeaters who recross after having been deported. 

A still more conservative estimate of the total number of entrants has been 
made by Willard Kelly, Assistant Commissioner of Immigration and Natura!l- 
ization. He told the Senate Appropriations Committee on March 21, 1952, that 
more than 750,000 wetbacks are expected this year, while labeling this break- 
down on our border controls a national disgrace. ‘They are coming in at the 
rate of one a minute, every minute of the night and day,” he pointed out. 

There is an obvious lack of agreement on the total number of wetbacks that 
are entering this country illegally. But in spite of this disparity, the fact 
remains that our Southwestern States are facing annually a flood of wetback 
entries. 

It should also be pointed out that this invasion is not confined to agriculture 
or the border States. Recently, it has spread, though with diminishing intensity 
at greater distances from the border, to virtually every State in the Union, 
while infiltrating a wide range of nonfarm jobs and occupations. For example, 
of the 343,700 illegal aliens from Mexico apprehended and deported between 
July 1, 1951, and March 1, 1952, the Immigration Service reports that 17,300 
were arrested while employed in trades, crafts, and industries other than 
agriculture. 

The volume of traftic and the consequences of this traffic, discussed imme- 
diately below, are reason enough why the California State Federation of Labor 
is asking careful consideration of the wetback invasion. The wetback problem 
must be recognized as equal in importance to the question of admitting displaced 
persons from Europe. The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor made 
this very clear in its report by contrasting the wetback traffic with the admission 
of displaced persons: “In 1949, when we admitted 119,600 displaced Europeans, 
our apprehended wetback traffic was almost 300,000; in 1950, when we admitted 
85,600 displaced Europeans, our known wetback traffic was between 500,000 and 
600,000. 

CONSEQUENCES OF WETBACK TRAFFIC 


Inevitable consequences have accompanied the newly developed magnitude 
of wetback traffic. Foremost among these consequences is the severe depression 
of wages and the standard of living of American farm workers, especially in 
areas close to the border, such as Imperial Valley in California. A second con 
sequence of the wetback, and a concomitant to the depression of wages, is com- 
petition for employment and large-scale displacement of domestic workers. 

There are other developments which, although not directly and entirely related 
to the wetback invasion, are nevertheless closely associated with it. Included 
here, and deserving special mention, are the shockingly high rates of disease 
and deaths in border areas where the wetback problem is greatest. 

The inevitability of these consequences is traceable to the nature of the unfor 
tunate wetback. The report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
makes this clear: “The wetback is a hungry human being. His need of food 
and clothing is immediate and pressing. He is a fugitive and it is as a fugitive 
that he lives. Under the constant threat of apprehension and deportation, he 
cannot protest or appeal no matter how unjustly he is treated. Law operates 
against him but not for him. Those who capitalize on the legal disability of the 
wetbacks are numerous and their devices are many and various.” 

Thus it is that the mass of wetbacks in this country have become the tools 
of many unscrupulous labor contractors who operate immense labor pools from 
which the mass production and corporate farmers are able to draw freely. As 
a fugitive from the law, he takes whatever he is offered—often 25 cents an hour 
for weeding and harvesting work, 50 cents an hour for truck or tractor driving. 
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The depressing effect of wetbacks on wages is widely accepted. The Secre- 
tary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin, has stated this on many occasions. On March 
28, 1952, before the United States Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, which 
was conducting hearings on migratory labor, he said that the wetback “accepts 
any wages that are offered and often works only for his subsistence. The effect 
of his employment is to depress drastically the wages and working conditions of 
domestic agricultural workers.” 

In a speech before the Kiwanis Club in Fort Worth, Tex., February 14, 1952, 
he added: “These aliens (wetbacks) have made possible the low wages in 
some areas that have brought about the degradation of many American farm 
families. This is not a problem for any one State or any one area or any one 
group of men. This is a national problem. The living conditions of some 
of our migratory workers are a national disgrace.” 

The conclusion of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor on this 
matter is most emphatic. The report states: “That the wetback traffic has 
severly depressed farm wages is unquestionable.” An abundance of data gathered 
while holding hearings during the summer and early fall of 1950 is summarized 
in its report, and offered as conclusive evidence. 

The depressing effect on wages in the lower Rio Grande Valley, an area of 
heavy wetback traffic, is given particular emphasis. In this valley it was 
learned that, in 1947, when wages for chopping cotton were $2.25, wages in 
points northward from the border were continuously higher. In the sandy 
lands of Texas, wages were $3; in Corpus Christi and coast prairie areas, $4; 
in the Rolling Plains, $5; in the High Plains, still further north, $5.25. 

When holding hearings in Texas in August 1950, the Commission found the 
wage rate for picking short-staple cotton in the lower Rio Grande Valley to be 
about $1.25 per hundredweight, with a range of 50 cents to $1.75 per hundred- 
weight. By comparison, the United States Department of Agriculture reported 
the State-wide average rate in Texas for 1950 as $2.45 per hundredweight. 

In California’s own Imperial Valley in 1950, another area of heavy traffic, the 
going wage rate for common farm labor was 50 cents. In San Joaquin Valley, 
where fewer wetbacks are concentrated, the going rate was 85 cents per hour. 
But this contrast does not reveal the true impact of wetback traffic on wages. 

Department of Agriculture figures show that there is a clear tendency for 
wages to rise as one moves westward from Texas to California, with wages in 
California being the highest. In 1950 average wages for all farm work in the 
four border States were as follows: 

Cents per 

hour 
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But the President's Commission found wages for common labor in the Im- 
perial Valley to be 50 cents per hour, thus, reasonably inferring that Imperial 
Valley farmers pay no more to get their farm work done than do farm employers 
in southern New Mexico and Texas, and probably less than do Arizona farmers. 
In other words, so strong is the effect of wetbacks on wages that in the case of 
Imperial Valley, the differential in wage rates associated with the tendency 
of wages to rise as one moves westward has been almost completely eliminated. 

The incredibly low rates being paid wetbacks in Imperial Valley are fully 
substantiated in reports received by the federation from the National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union, AFL. A field check during the week of April 28, 1952, for 
example, indicated that wetbacks were picking tomatoes for 20, 30, and 40 cents 
an hour. 

Numerous other examples of how the wetback traffic is depressing the wages 
of domestie workers is available, but the above data suffices to demonstrate an 
already indisputable fact. 

It should be pointed out, however. that the presence of wetbacks is not the sole 
factor working toward the depression of American living standards. Wetbacks 
are but one side of the coin; the other side is the extensive misuse of contract 
nationals brought in from Mexico to supplement area shortages of domestic 
workers. 

The California State Federation of Labor has no objection to the importa- 
tion of contract nationals providing that the need for such labor is justified and 
adequate safeguards are made to protect both domestic and foreign workers. 
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Public Law 78 and the covering international agreement with Mexico spe- 
cifically limit the use of contract nationals to areas with a short supply of 
domestic workers and at prevailing wages so as not to adversely affect the living 
standards of domestic workers. But the administration and processing of 
applications for contract nationals has rendered these guaranties ineffective. 
Too often empolyers’ requests for contract nationals are granted in a perfunctory 
manner without reasonable effort on the part of employers or employment officers 
to attract or obtain domestic workers. One a request for importing Mexican 
nationals is granted, the contracted prevailing wage is frequently allowed to be 
determined unilaterally by associations of large-scale farmers at rates far below 
those customarily paid domestic workers. So far no set procedure mutually 
agreeable to labor and the farmers has been developed to determine prevailing 
wages, 

And in open violation of the international agreement with Mexico, many 
employers continue to employ contract nationals along with wetbacks. Thus 
together these Mexican legals and illegals provide the anvil and the hammer on 
which and by which American farm wages are being flattened. 

The resort to a misuse of contract nationals is actually an integral part of 
the foreign labor problem facing the domestic farm worker who is already 
struggling to eke out a bare existence. The federation, however, is well aware 
that the importation of nationals is not the responsibility of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. The responsibility lies with the Department of 
Labor, and since the Department is presently attempting to work out the abuses 
of importing Mexican nationals by enlisting the cooperation of organized labor, 
this statement is confined primarily to wetbacks. 

The second consequence of wetback traffic, as mentioned above, is the competi 
tion and displacement of domestic workers stemming directly from wetback 
depression of wage rates. Here again the voluminous testimony received by the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor and the report of that Commission 
offer conclusive evidence. Numerous displaced farm workers in various areas 
testified before the Commission on how wetback wages were forcing them to 
Withdraw from local labor markets and migrate northward where wetback 
penetration was nominal and wages higher. 

Testimony received from an authority on Mexican-American affairs while the 
Commission was in southern Texas adequately summarizes this displacement of 
domestic workers. This is the area with a large Spanish-American and Mexican- 
American population that serves as a home base for agricultural workers who 
migrate northward in the summertime with the cultivation and harvesting of 
crops. Referring to the parallel between increase in wetback traffic and the in 
creasing number of Americans of Spanish and Mexican descent entering the 
migratory stream, the report quotes this authority as saying: 

“The free and easy dipping into the cheap-labor reservoir that is Mexico has 
made it virtually impossible for the citizens of Mexican descent in this area to 
make a satisfactory living. They are pushed farther north by the competition of 
15 and 20 cents an hour labor, and as they move north they complicate the eco- 
nomic-social situation all up the line * * #* 

“We have detailed statistics on the migration of the residents of Hidalgo 
County, in the period of 2 years * * *. Of 16,000 persons included in the 
survey, 8,000 migrated from Hidalgo County. Those 8,000 migrants went to 
every single State in the United States in that migration during that period 
They went out to do, primarily, agricultural labor, stoop labor, that they were 
prohibited from doing in their home county because of the competition of con 
traband labor that can be employed at 15, 20, and 25 cents.” 

Similar data for California are not available, but the displacement of domestic 
workers by wetbacks in this State is no less startling. ‘The State federation 
has numerous letters from field representatives of the National Agricultural 
Workers Union fully corroborating these findings. The center of displacement, 
of course, is in the Imperial Valley, where wetbacks, together with large numbers 
of contract nationals, are the source of cheap labor available to the “industry” 
farms of the area without regard to the availability of local labor and frequent) 
to the exclusion of domestic workers actively seeking work. Such workers have 
no alternative but to migrate northward to join the mass exodus from the fields 
to war production factories. 

With respect to health and sanitation, the President's Commission reports 
that in border areas of heavy wetback traffic, “death and disease assume far 
more the characteristics of Mexico than of the United States.” In Imperial 
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Valley, the infant mortality rate (number of deaths under 1 year of age per 
1,000 live births) is 56.2 while the State-wide rate for California is only 28.6. 
The living conditions which wetbacks are willing to tolerate and the fact that so 
many of them stay buf a short time makes it unnecessary for farmers to provide 
adequate shelter and sanitation facilities. Consequently, the presence of wet- 
backs increases the amount of filth and insanitation which breed diarrhea and 
dysentery, two of the chief causes of infant deaths. Accordingly, the infant 
mortality rate from these two diseases in Imperial Valley is 12.9 percent, while 
the State-wide average is only 1.8 percent. 

Similar comparisons of the three counties in the lower Rio Grande Valley with 
Texas as a whole only substantiate these findings. 

The health problems of border areas, it is true, have always demanded atten- 
tion. But it is also true that wetback traffic inevitably postpones effective reme- 
dial measures, thus aggravating the problems. Because of his illegal entrance, 
there can be no check against bringing in contagious diseases. And as an illegal 
alien, he cannot seek medical care without risk of apprehension. While thus 
being effectively denied access to medical service agencies which would ordi- 
narily provide assistance, the wetback, because of his living conditions, only adds 
to the insanitation that figures so highly in the death and disease rates of border 
areas. 

Related to the wetback problem but actually a direct consequence of the break- 
down of our border enforcement system is the threat to our internal security. 
There is nothing to stop alien Communist agents from filtering across the border 
into the United States in the guise of farm workers among the thousands of 
wetbacks who slip across the international boundary every night. Indeed, Wil- 
lard Kelley made this clear in his testimony before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on March 12 pf this year when he said: “We consider the wide-open 
border a definite threat to our internal security. Anyone can enter unchecked, 
including subversives or even spies. It makes a farce out of our strict controls 
at the ports.” 


STRENGTHENING IMMIGRATION LAWS—RECOM MENDATIONS 


In order to relieve this unwholesome situation, immediate action must be taken 
to secure a more effective enforcement of our immigration laws, for the wetback 
problem is essentially one of immigration law enforcement. More effective en- 
forcement, however, cannot be accomplished without the enactment of additional! 
legislation, which in turn must recegnize that the problem of immigration law 
enforcement includes not only the Mexican national who secures employment and 
wages through unlawful entry, but also the smuggler who gains from conspiring 
in the unlawful entry, and the farm employer who gains from the employment 
of the illegal alien at depressed wages. 

Before spelling out the steps necessary for more adequate enforcement, a pass- 
ing reference should again be made to the general problem of alien agricultural 
labor in the West, which includes contract nationals from Mexico as well as 
wetbacks. If Mexican farm workers are actually needed for temporary legal 
employment in the United States—the federation does not deny that some area 
shortages exist, but maintains that such shortages are artificially created by the 
ever-widening disparity between wages paid farm labor and comparable labor in 
industry—then the first urgent problem faced by the United States is to devise 
with Mexico a legal farm-labor program that will provide contract labor where 
needed without displacing or in any way reducing or freezing working conditions 
of domestic labor. Such a program must effectively ban the employment of 
wetbacks either separately or in mixed crews with contract nationals. 

A legal farm-labor program with Mexico has been in existence for some time, 
but, as indicated above, it has many shortcomings. These defects must be cor- 
rected because the establishment of a sound program is a prerequisite to dealing 
effectively with the foreign labor problems in American agriculture. Beyond this, 
a solution to the problems of wetback traffic and its consequences merely requires 
taking affirmative action against the respective participating parties, while bear- 
ing in mind at all times that the wetback is in no sense of the word a criminal 
but merely an unfortunate victim of a hostile environment and the selfish in- 
terests that exploit him. 

In this respect, the recommendation of the California State Federation of 


Labor follow rather closely those of the President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor. 
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1. The Immigration and Naturalization Service should be strengthened by (a) 
giving its agents clear authority to enter upon the place of employment to deter- 
mine if illegal aliens are employed; (0) providing clear statutory penalties for 
harboring, concealing, or transporting illegal aliens; (c) providing the Service 
with increased appropriations for personnel and equipment. 

Public Law 283, approved by the President on March 20, 1952, but not yet in 
effect, carries out part (}) of this recommendation. This act, which amends the 
present immigration law by making it a felony for harboring, concealing, or 
transporting illegal aliens, will greatly strengthen the Immigration Service in its 
efforts to prosecute the smuggler who gains from conspiring in the unlawful 
entry of wetbacks. At present such harboring, concealing, etc., is only a mis- 
demeanor, and the courts have held that conviction of a misdemeanor for con- 
cealing or harboring illegal aliens is insufficient to invoke a penalty. 

Public Law 283 also partially satisfies the recommendation that immigration 
officials be given clear authority to enter upon the place of employment to deter- 
mine whether illegal aliens are employed. This authority is granted for areas 
within 25 miles of the border, but, with respect to property beyond 25 miles of the 
border, present laws will continue to apply. Although the Immigration Service 
maintains otherwise, there is considerable confusion as to whether existing laws 
allow immigration officials to enter farms without a warrant. This confusion 
should be dispelled because the requirements of a warrant to enter private lands, 
apart from dwellings, would make it virtually impossible to apprehend wetbacks 
During the time it takes to get a warrant, the wetback may flee or be loaned to a 
fellow farmer for the time of the warrant. 

It is evident, then, that immigration officers must have this clear authority. 
As the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor points out: 

It must be noted that farms employing workers in significant numbers are 
places of employment and therefore affected with the public interest. Should 
they not be open to inspection for the enforcement of law? Under safety and 
accident-prevention laws it was long ago acknowledged that factory inspectors 
had the right to enter places of employment. Likewise, Government officials 
inspect places of employment to administer child labor, minimum wage, maxi 
mum hours, sanitation and other laws. Perhaps it is time we modernize our 
concept of the farm employing several workers, recognizing it (apart from the 
farmer’s home) as not a personal castle but rather a place of employment af 
fected with a public interest and on which inspection may be made in the en- 
forcement of law. 

The fact nevertheless remains that Public Law 283 makes several important 
amendments to our immigration laws. When it becomes operative, the Immigra 
tion Service will have additional authority necessary to deal more effectively 
with the wetback problem. But authority of the law is not enough. It must 
also have additional funds for personnel and equipment in order to use that 
authority. And it is just this lack of funds that makes a farce of our immigra 
tion laws. Congress this year, at the request of the border Congressmen who 
evidently sympathize with the interests exploiting wetback labor, led by Im 
perial Valley’s John Phillips (Republican, of California), cut the Immigration 
Service’s third supplemental budget by $1.319,000—the exact amount requested 
for wetback control. While asking the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
March 22 to restore the funds, Willard Kelly made it clear that without funds 
the Immigration Service is faced with a collapse of its entire enforcement system 
He said: “Ten years ago, when we had no wetback problem, the border patrol 
had 1,450 men. Now Congress authorizes us only 750 men, and we are swamped 
Without the money, we can’t begin to handle the problem.” 

2. As a second recommendation, legislation should be enacted making it un 
lawful to knowingly employ aliens illegally in the United States. This can be 
accomplished simply by extending the meaning of harboring and concealing il 
legal aliens to include employment of such aliens, or by prohibiting the shipment 
in interstate commerce of any product on which illegal alien labor has worked. 

Making the employment of wetbacks illegal is absolutely essential to the so 
lution of the wetback problem. It is rather naive to think that the wetback 
traffic can be brought under control without taking the profit out of employing 
wetbacks. Yet Public Law 283 specifically excludes the employment of wetbacks 
from the meaning of harboring and concealing an illegal alien. In other words, 
the mass-production and corporate farmers who are largely responsible for the 
flow of wetbacks are the very people protected from the law. 
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As long as employers are exempt from the provisions of the immigration laws, 
there will always be an abundance of jobs to attract the illegals. It might be 
added that this automatically makes the Immigration Service’s policing job very 
expensive. Since it is not illegal to employ wetbacks, there is no reason other 
than a moral one for the employers to cooperate with the Immigration Service in 
apprehending wetbacks. 

While the solution of the wetback problem lies primarily in the enactment of 
adequate immigration legislation and in the provision of sufficient funds to the 
Immigration Service for the enforcement of the immigration laws, there are also 
ways in which the State Department can contribute to the solution. 

3. As a third recommendation, the State Department should seek the active 
cooperation of the Government of Mexico in developing a program eliminating 
the flow of wetbacks in the United States, by (a) the strict enforcement of the 
Mexican emigration laws, (0) preventing the concentration of surplus supplies 
of labor in areas close to the border, and (c) developing a long-range agricultural 
program which will raise the living standards of the Mexican worker and thereby 
reduce the attractiveness of employment in the United States. 

These recommendations, the federation believes, meet the realities of the 
wetback problem. They are submitted with the conviction that the Commission 
will recognize their merit and recommend their implementation. 

In concluding, however, there is one further point about the employment of 
wetbacks which should be made. It concerns the denial to farm workers of the 
economic and social-security gains of the past 15 years, which is at the very bot- 
tom of the wetback problem. 

The farm worker of today is still without the protection of minimum wage and 
hour legislation. Without justification he has been singled out with a few other 
groups and denied the protection of law in his right to organize and the security 
of old-age, unemployment, and disability insurance. Under these conditions he 
remains a ready victim for exploitation. If his employer cuts his wages or hires 
wetbacks at depressed rates, he may protest, but there is little that he can do 
about it. His insecurity keeps him at his job, and legal denial of his right to 
organize deprives him of his only effective means of retaliation. It thus becomes 
clear that, if the benefits of the economic and social-security gains of the past 
decade were extended to the farm workers, if employers were compelled to main- 
tain a decent standard of minimum wages, irrespective of the nationality of the 
worker to whom wages are paid, the advantages of wetback employment would 
soon disappear and wetback traffic would be materially reduced. 


Mr. RosenFretp. Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me, some people 
have submitted documents for the record which, with your permission, 
I would like to have incorporated in the record at this time. 

The Pacific American Steamship Association, through Mr. Robert E. 
Mayer, has written a letter to the Commission requesting it be inserted 
in the record and stating that the association represents the major 
American-flag dry-cargo steamship operators on the Pacific coast and 
would like to present their statement before the Commission in Wash- 
ington because they don’t have the time to do so here. 

Next, Dr. Laszlo Valko, representing the American-Hungarian 
Federation for the State of Washington has submitted a statement 
from Pullman, Wash., to the Commission, including a letter from 
Prof. A. A. Smick, extension community organization specialist, who 
has already been identified to the Commission as the chairman of the 
Washington State DP Commission. They have asked that that be 
incorporated into the record. 

The Cuatmrman. Those statements may be inserted in the record. 
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(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY R. E. MAYER, PRESIDENT, PACIFIC AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION 


PACIFIC AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., October 7, 1952. 


PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Care of Mr. Bruce Barber, District Director, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


GENTLEMEN: This association represents the major American-flag dry-cargo 
steamship operators on the Pacific coast and thus is interested in the hearings 
of October 14 and 15 which will be conducted by your organization to obtain 
views concerning the above act. 

We are studying the act at this time, and our deliberations will not be com 
pleted in time for your hearings here, We therefore ask that you insert this 
letter in your record. We have made arrangements to have our position pr: 
sented before hearings in Washington, D. C., on October 27 and 28. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. MAyer, President. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY LASZLO VALKO IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN- 
HUNGARIAN FEDERATION FOR THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


AMERICAN-HUNGARIAN FEDERATION, 
Pullman, Wash., October 10, 1952. 


Mr. Puiuip B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, San Francisco, Calif. 


DrAR Sir: As a representative of the American-Hungarian Federation (chart 
ered in 1907) for the State of Washington, I am taking the liberty of submitting 
to you herewith our written remarks concerning the immigration and naturali 
zation policy of the United States contained in the recently enacted United 
States Public Law 414. Since a printed copy of the act was not available to us, 
our remarks are made in relationship to general information we have and do 
not pertain to any specific article of the McCarran-Walter immigration law. 

1. The new law contains a strict regulation for naturalized citizens, even 
including the right to exclusion and deportation. This rigid restriction, 
applied in practice, will create different classes of citizenship within the United 
States and will, to all intents and purposes, place the naturalized citizen in 1 
position of second-class citizenship. We fully agree with the action of the 
Congress of the United States in establishing a legal procedure for excluding 
or deporting such persons who were admitted into the United States by frau 
or through illegal methods. We recognize the importance of dealing with thos: 
individuals who as immigrants to this country denied or did not reveal in their 
application for admission to this country that they had been or still were mem 
bers of a political party or organization whose policy definitely called for the 
overthrow or destruction of the constitutional form of government of the United 
States. However, we believe that these people are definitely in the minorit) 
We are definitely of the opinion that the majority of immigrants that have come 
to this country are honest, industrious people of integrity who have every desire 
to assume their full legal responsibility of citizenship and loyalty to their new 
country. To establish second-class citizenship for this group might even help 
to eventually change or destroy the traditional American policy as set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United States. 

2. The quota system as set up in law 414 does not take into consideration the 
present world situation where several hundred thousands of refugees have had 
to leave their native lands to avoid terroristic persecution. During the last 4 
years the United States of America has admitted about 350,000 of these displaced 
persons under the provisions of the Displaced Persons Act. Under the provisions 
of the new law there is no possibility of any more of these refugees entering 
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the United States. During normal times an increase or a decrease of a quota 
by a few hundred persons is not too significant. Under present world conditions, 
however, this fact is vitally significant. Under the quota system, eastern * 
European countries are very low in proportion to northern Europe, and yet 
practically all of the refugees that need to be resettled somewhere else come 
from the southeastern European area. These low quotas have been committed 
for several years in advance, while the north and western European countries 
are not using even a large proportion of their quotas. We sincerely believe that 
the plight of the displaced persons in Europe should be given serious considera- 
tion by the United States and action taken to return to the humanitarian policy 
developed under the operation of the Displaced Persons Act. 

Wee wish to point out that, according to several authentic reports, the newly 
admitted displaced persons have in the majority of cases become responsible, 
honest citizens of their adopted country. They are grateful for the humanitarian 
policy of the American Nation which has assured for them a secure home after 
many years of suffering and persecution. The adjustment of displaced persons 
in their adopted communities has been particularly successful in those States 
which have established State committees designed to protect the best interests 
of the displaced persons and the sponsors and also assist the displaced persons 
in becoming familiar with the American way of life and the customs and tradi- 
tions of the American people. In the State of Washington this special committee 
through its county committees helped find homes, secured jobs for displaced 
persons, helped to protect their rights, and established language classes which 
assisted in speeding up the process of adjustment and aided these displaced 
persons in becoming loyal and useful citizens in their adopted country. The 
committee in the State of Washington performed an excellent service and, 
through its local committees, was able to keep the problems of adjustment down 
toa minimum. The chairman of the State committee, Mr. A. A. Smick, believes 
that the efforts of the committee were well worth while, and his opinion on this 
matter is expressed in the attached letter. We do hope that the endeavor of 
the Commission will bring success, and that, upon receiving the report of the 
Commission, the Congress will reconsider these important points not now included 
in the present law. We also hope that the wisdom of the legislators will enable 
them to find the best regulations for the future immigration and naturalization 


policy of the United States which will conform to the human spirit of the 
American tradition and the social, political, and economic interests of the 
Nation. 
Thanking you for giving us an opportunity to submit our remarks, we are, 
Very truly yours, 


Laszito VALKo, Ph.D., LL.D.., 
Representing the American-Hungarian Federation for the State of 
Washington. 


Enclosure: Letter from Mr. A. A. Smick. 


OctToBEeR 9, 1952. 
Dr. LASZLO VALKO. 

DeaR Dr. VALKO: It is my pleasure and privilege to write you this letter 
giving you my reaction to the traits and characteristics of the displaced persons 
who have been resettled in the State of Washington. As chairman of the 
Governor’s committee on the resettlement of displaced persons I have had the 
good fortune of meeting many of these new citizens personally, and I have also 
had the privilege of sitting in on a number of meetings throughout the State of 
our county committees for the purpose of resettling these folks more equitably. 
In addition I have attended many county planning committee meetings that 
operate under the Extension Service and have heard testimony from many of our 
rural people who have come in contact with displaced persons. In every single 
instance the farmers themselves who have been neighbors of our new citizens 
have said that they are “the salt of the earth.” 

I want to say to you that practically 100 percent of those folks who have 
been settled in the State of Washington have adjusted themselves very rapidly 
to their new environment and have become good, active citizens in the com- 
munities in which they live. The moral standards of these folks that have come 
to us have been very high. The willingness on the part of these new citizens 
to accept any kind of work which will make it possible for them to live in the 
United States of America indicates the true spirit behind these people. The 
new citizens have joined their respective churches; they have become members 
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of parent-teacher associations; they have joined service clubs and in other ways 
become very active in the promotion and development of the welfare of the 
community in which they happen to live. I will be frank in saying that I cannot 
be too high in my praise of the extent to which these individuals have demon- 
strated their faith in the American way of life and their appreciation for the 
opportunity that has been given to them to join us in the building of a truly 
democratic society. 

In the State of Washington we have had displaced persons going into agri- 
culture, industry, lumbering, fishing, and the trades as well as some professiona. 
groups. They have given a good account of themselves in each one of thes« 
relationships, and I am happy to report that where individuals went into the 
various trades they were readily accepted and in some cases helped by or- 
ganized labor groups. 1 can say that in my own case I have had from these new 
eitizens a good example of real citizenship. From them I have received new 
courage and e recognition of the fact that sometimes we take too much for 
granted the things we have enjoyed here within the boundaries of the United 
States of America. 

I will be frank in stating that I was sorry that Congress saw fit to discontinue 
the Displaced Persons Commission. I sincerely felt that the job was not yet 
done. I feel, now that the Commission has been discontinued, we must do every- 
thing within our power to secure objective consideration regarding the possibility 
of amending the present immigration legislation to enable a large proportion 
of those individuals who have been expelled from or who have escaped from 
behind the iron curtain to come to this country and find ‘new hope in a new 
way of life. As I told you in my conversation with you, I thoroughly feel that 
we should have real protection against the possibility of individuals coming 
to this country who might not be in sympathy with the American way of life. 
At the same time, however, I am also just as seriously concerned that we must 
be ever vigilant in protecting the rights of individuals and not allowing our 
personal fears and insecurities to prompt us to develop a system which might 
penalize those unfortunates who are unable to protect themselves. 

I do also want to take advantage of this opportunity of expressing to you and 
to the American-Hungarian Federation members my sincere appreciation for 
your constant efforts in helping those individuals who at the present time are 
unable to help themselves. If in any other way I can be helpful to you, please 
feel free to call on me again. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. A. SMICK, 
Haetension Community Organization Specialist. 


Mr. Rosenrieip. The third statement is from Miss Kathleen R. 
Doss, of the Pan-American Co., of Seattle, Wash. This is a research 
paper prepared by Mr. Trinidad A. Rojo on the question of “F ilipino- 
American immigration quotas. 

The CHatrMan. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY KATHLEEN D. Doss IN BEHALF OF PAN-AMERASIAN Co., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


PAN-AMERASIAN Co., 
Seattle, Wash., October 11, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION On NATURALIZATION and IMMIGRATION, 
Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif. 
GENTLEMEN : In behalf of the peoples of America and the Philippines, I hereby 
send you a research paper prepared by Mr. Trinidad A. Rojo, who took post- 
graduate courses in the Universities of Washington, Columbia, and Stanford. 
He is a member of the Alpha Kappa Delta, American National Honorary Society 
in sociology. He was a research fellow at Stanford University. 
I wish you to include his brief in the record of your hearing. 
Very truly yours, 
KATHLEEN D., Doss. 
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FILIPINO-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 
(By Trinidad A. Rojo) 


It may seem strange that Hawaii, a Territory, gets a far better deal than 
anyone or all of the States of the Union out of a legislation passed by the 
United States Congress. It actually did under the Tydings-McDuffie Act of 
1934, which provides an annual quota of 50 for Filipinos for the mainland of 
the United States. Last year the naturalization law for Filipinos increased 
their quota to 100. The immigration to Hawaii is to be determined by the 
Department of the Interior on the basis of the needs of industries in the Territory 
of Hawaii, as provided by the McDuffie-Tydings Act of 1934. After World War 
Il, when Hawaii found itself short of workers, it imported 6,000 Filipinos. Fil- 
ipinos in Hawaii, however, cannot migrate into the mainland of the United 
States, so that the Filipinos’ rights differ under the same flag, as if the Stars 
and Stripes were a chameleon which changes color according to the environment. 


NOT FLEXIBLE 


The mainland of the United States may need 100,000 Filipino workers in 
1960. The Philippines may have surplus labor in that year. According to the 
law, the employers here cannot get anyone beyond the annual quota of 100 for 
Filipinos. In other words, the law in its application to Hawaii is more reason- 
able to the employers, and more adjustable to the situation in the Territory 
and in the Philippines Republic than to the employers and situation in the 
United States, , 

How did such an arrangement come about? The sugar planters of Hawaii 
were opposed to Philippine sugar but welcomed Filipino labor. The AFL lobby- 
ists on the mainland demanded the exclusion of Filipinos; certain protectionists 
for American industries here and in Cuba whose products were thought to be 
menaced by imports from the Philippines lined up with labor behind the McDuffie- 
Tydings Act of 1934. Of course, they were approved by other groups who were 
benefited by Filipino labor and Philippine-American trade. While the mainland 
lobbyists were split into three or more groups, the representatives of the Big 
Five who control Hawaii were united, and they got exactly what they wanted— 
Filipino labor that could not move to the United States, even to escape an intol- 
erable condition in Hawaii. 


INADEQUATE VIEW 


After the depression it was found out by economists that the competition 
of Philippine goods with American products was not as great and as direct as 
it was thought to be. It was realized that although the duties waived on 
Philippine goods was $30,000,000 over the duties waived on American goods 
entering the Philippines, it was wrong to evaluate foreign commerce solely in 
terms of the balance of trade. Even granting that America imports $100,000,000 
worth of Manila abacAé and did not seli any in return, it does not mean that 
this country is a loser. The abacad satisfies a great need in various industries. 
If Canada imports $10,000,000 worth of coffee from Brazil, even if there is no 
exchange of products, it cannot be said that the former lost $10,000,000. 

Imports from the Philippines were raw material for which industrial coun- 
tries compete. These imports were made into finished products in American 
factories where they increase employment of Americans. Some of them were 
reexported. Exports to the Philippines were practically all finished products 
which did not keep any Filipino industry busy in their manufacture. Filipino 
economists pointed out that their prosperity under the Free Trade Act of 1909 
was illusory; that it made their country like a small boat tied to a big boat; 
if the big boat sinks, the small one follows, but the small boat may sink and 
the big one may not notice it. 

They also pointed out that the situation gave an abnormal encouragement 
to export industries to the neglect of producing products for home consumption ; 
such as rice, eggs, vegetables, and meat, things that could be profitably produced 
in the Philippines, with the result that their economy was precarious. They 
said that in buying American goods they were paying for the high cost of Ameri- 
can labor and higher marine charges than they. would if they could rearrange 
their tariffs with other countries and let them compete for American markets. In 
the words of Dr. Andres Castillo, “Free Trade has raised the objective standard 
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of the Filipino without raising his subjective standard.’ He means by this that 
the increase of Filipino wages did not keep up with the increase of the prices of 
the goods he bought; and, therefore, his real standard of living was lower, not 
higher than before. 

To those who measure advantages in terms of the balance of trade, it must 
be mentioned that a sizeable portion of the gold mines, sugar centrals, and other 
industries in the Philippines are under the control of American exporters. For 
instance, of the real-estate property used for business in the Philippines, 126,096 
hectares were owned by Filipinos, while 106,473 hectares belonged to Americans, 
according to records on taxes on December 31, 1938. It cannot be denied, how 
ever, that only an iota of the American and Filipino population shares in the 
henefits from such enterprises. The task before us is how to make Filipino 
American relationship more beneficial to more people on both sides of the ocean 

Finally in 1939 Congress made some improvements in the McDuffie-Tydings 
Act. 

SCRAMBLE FOR FILIPINOS 


But no one represented the interest of the Filipinos in America, and the annus 
quota of 50 for the Philippines rerhained as it was until 1946 when it was in 
creased to 100. One of the lobbyists from the AFL mentioned in 1931 that in 
San Joaquin Valley alone there were 70,000 Filipinos. A Seattle labor leader 
said the islanders were unhealthy, carriers of meningitis who “died like flies.” 
Estimates of the number of Filipinos in this country varied from 100,000 to 
1,000,000. Before the war the highest number of Filipinos in America ever at 
tained was 48,000. That was in 1935, according to a letter I received from the 
United States Bureau of Immigration. According to the census of 1940, there 
were only 45,563 Filipinos here as compared to 45,208 in 1980. 

When the war broke out the competition for Filipino labor was keen. Every 
body wished there were one or two million Filipinos here. The asparagvs in 
dustry of California, the salmon industry of Alaska, the shipyards, aircraft 
factories, the construction companies on the Alaska Highway scrambled for 
Filipino workers and did their best to restrain the Army from drafting them. 
To a union president who was authorized by Stanley White, a regional war 
manpower official, to get Filipino cannery workers from the industries which 
employed them between salmon seasons, a commander of the Vallejo shipyard 
said, “Please leave your men here. The Filipinos are the most patriotic workers 
we have. We want to get back to Bataan.” 

Seattle packers who operated 89 salmon canneries in 1944 declared openly that 
they preferred Filipinos to any other workers. Bosses met the boys from Cali 
fornia at the railroad and bus depots. The Cannery Workers and Farm Labo! 
ers’ Union Local 7 of Seattle and the salmon industry established recruiting 
centers in California with headquarters in Stockton and San Francisco, a move 
which alarmed the agricultural interests. It was clear then that the quota was 
unwise. It was felt that it should have been adjustable through mutual agree 
ment between the President of the United States and the Philippines, somewhat 
like the arrangement for Hawaii. 


AMEND QUOTAS 


One of the greatest benefits rendered to the Filipinos by the United States was 
the giving of opportunities to intelligent, ambitions, and industrious, but poor, 
Filipino students to come to the United States to secure a college education 
This formed a “matrix” to present-day leadership in the islands. During the 
Spanish regime, as in South American countries today, college education with 
rare exceptions was confined to the rich. 

It will be shown later that there is no impelling need for a large-seale migra 
tion of Filipino settlers to America; for they have empty and rich lands stil! 
undeveloped. There is no urgent necessity for Filipino laborers to migrate to 
this country. Several Filipino leaders on the Pacific coast told me that they 
would be satisfied if the United States would relax the quota to allow enough 
Filipinos to migrate here to replace those who perished in the war and former 
residents who had returned to the Philippines or gone elsewhere so that the 
number of Philippine-born Filipino residents here will be equal to that of 1940 
before the war broke out. 

They say that, in view of their abnormal sex-ratio of 1 female to 14 males, ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, they are not allowed to replenish themselves through 
immigration ; they will be “a vanishing race” in this continent, and they will have 
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fought not for their survival but for their elimination. The suggestion seems 
reasonable, and it is hard to figure what fair objection a Congressman can raise 
against it. 

To allay the fears of nationalistic labor groups, it could be so provided that 
at no time shall the total number of Filipino immigrant residents in America 
exceed 50,000 except when there is an emergency such as war or unusual develop- 
ments which occasion great shortage of labor, in which case the Presidents of 
poth countries can readjust the quota for the Philippines for their mutual benefit. 

I have already shown that America can render an invaluable service to the 
Philippines, as she has done in the past, by giving concession to intelligent, in- 
dustrious, ambitious students who cannot afford to study in the colleges in 
Manila. Each Province may be allowed to send one or two each year selected 
through competitive examinations among high-school graduates, who shall be 
allowed to stay here for not more than 5 or 6 years, which could be extended 
if they want to pursue advance studies. If this concession is not granted, only 
the children of the rich and Government students can secure their education 
here as nonquota immigrants. 

On the other hand, I believe that the Philippine immigration quota of 500 a 
year for every nation except the United States is unwise. It is too early for 
such a young undeveloped country to pass such a sweeping exclusion law. The 
area of the Philipines is 115,600 square miles as compared with 147,700 for Japan 
proper. But only 20 percent of the area of Japan can be cultivated, while 55 
percent of the lands of the Philippines is arable. This means that the tillable 
land of the Philippines is 61,500 square miles, while Japan has only 29,400 square 
miles. Japan, however, has 73,144,308 people; the Philippines has 16,000,301, 
aceording to the census of 1939. Only 13.3 percent of the tillable land of the 
Philippines was under cultivation before the outbreak of the war. 

The average density of the population of the Philippines is 53.8 per square 
kilometer. But Mindanao, the second-largest island can hold 20,000,000 people 
if fully developed, has only 2,000,000 people, which is slightly more than that of 
the city of Los Angeles, although its 36,292 square miles is only 14,740 square 
mile less than that of Java and Madora, which is 51,032 square miles and inhab- 
ited by about 51,000,000 people. 

From 1918 to 1939 the total migration to Mindanao was 42,598 in spite of the 
settlement project of the Philippine Government which was capitalized at 
$10,000,000. Granting an average annual increase of 100,000 people for Mindanao 
through migration, it will take 200 years for it to attain 20,000,000. Everybody) 
says that 100,000 per year is too optimistic. But allowance must be given for 
increase due to excess of births over deaths. 

Mindanao is regarded to be the future granary and treasure house of the 
Philippines. The province of Surigao is estimated to have an iron deposit of 
500,000,000 metric tons. The island has rubber possibilities that can break the 
Dutch and British monopolies in Indonesia and Malaya. The standing com- 
mercial timber of the Philippines is estimated to be 464,470,000,000 board feet, 
and about half of this is in Mindanao. Quinine trees, coffee, cacao, pineapple, and 
citrus grow there. Karl Pelzer, who surveyed Mindanao and Indonesia with 
the thoroughness of a German scientist, presents an interesting topographical 
map of the island in his book Pioneer Settlement in Asiatic Tropics, indicating 
over seven regions of Mindanao whose elevation varies from 1,000 to 5,000 feet 
above sea level, which have temperate climate and are suitable to white settle- 
ment, 

Of course, any part of Mindanao is suitable to white settlement provided 
the settler makes the necessary adjustment in clothing and housing. Many parts 
of the United States, such as the San Joaquin-Sacramento Valleys and the Im- 
perial Valley of California, are warmer than Manila in summer. Mindanao is 
cooler than Manila, and is out of the typhoon belt. 

The Philippine immigration quota should be revamped in order to speed up 
the increase of population and the development of Mindanao. Viewed object- 
ively and in the light of history, there is no cause for alarm if 50,000 or 100,000 
people are admitted each year. The Philippine population is much more homo- 
geneous than is generally realized. 


FILIPINOS HOMOGENEOUS 


According to the Philippine Census of 1939, out of a total population of 16,000,— 
308, there were 15,833,649 Filipinos ; 117,487 Chinese ; 29,057 Japanese ; and 8,709 
Americans ; 4,627 Spaniards ; 1,533 other Europeans, and 3,941 other nationalities. 
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The racial composition of the Filipinos, according to the census is 98.9 percent 
brown, 0.4 percent half-caste, 0.5 percent yellow, 0.1 percent white; 90.5 percent 
Christian, 5 percent pagan, over 4 percent Mohammedan; 99.4 percent native- 
born, and only 0.6 percent were foreign-born. The percentage of foreign element 
in the Philippines is very low indeed compared with those of other countries, as 
we shall see later. 

It is because, with the exception of the Negritos, the Filipinos have mixed in 
the course of centuries. The American people are more heterogeneous than 
the Filipino nation. This country has 13,454,405 nonwhite peoples and 11,419,138 
foreign born. In other words, about 20 percent of the population of the United 
States has racial, national, and cultural backgrounds different from that of the 
native-born whites. 

The American quota systems are based on national origin; the Philippines 
may base its quota on racial origin, with the exception of American and Jewish 
refugees who want to settle in Mindanao. It will be recalled in this connection 
that before the war the late President Quezon announced to the world the open 
ing of Mindanao to Jewish farmers who want to settle there. Even the United 
States usually lifts its immigration bars to refugees. The Bell Act provides for 
an annual quota of at least 1,000 Americans for the Philippines. One thousand 
a year may be allocated as the quota for American traders, financiers, and in 
dustrialists, but for the next 27 years there should be no quota for America 
pioneers who want to settle in Mindanao, 

If quota is needed to calm down the alarmists, it should not be less than 10,000 
a year, provided the invidious provisions of the Bell Act are amended so that the 
farmers and common people will be able to make a reasonable living. The good- 
will thus gained will remove the fears and suspicion of the Filipinos of American 
“dollar imperialism” and will welcome Americans who want to live with them, 
and not just exploit them as absentee owners. 

Many Filipinos object to immigration, for they fear disunity arising from a 
variety of peoples and races within the country. But it should be borne in mind 
that racial unity alone does not guarantee social, psychological, and political 
solidarity. 

During the first 300 years of the Spanish regime, although the Filipino nation 
then had practically the same racial composition as now, they were far from 
united. They were sectionalistic, not nationalistic. The original Thirteen 
Colonies of America were also sectionalistic. The State of New York levied 
duties on goods coming from New Jersey and vice versa. 

This was true among other States. Jealousies and dissensions among them 
made the job of Washington as Commander of the Army very difficult. The 
Confederation had a hard time raising funds for the Continental Army. After 
the Treaty of Paris in 1783, the Confederation was in danger of breaking to 
pieces, and in 1787 Washington had to come out of his retirement to help 
stabilize the Union in the Philadelphia Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
Even so, an intensive campaign in the States was necessary to secure ratifica- 
tion over widespread opposition. Whites against whites fought over the Negro 
question in the Civil War of 1861-65. 

In the War of the Roses Englishmen fought against Englishmen; in fact, 
cousins and brothers fought against each other for the throne for 150 years 
French, Chinese, and Japanese history are also replete with civil wars. This 
means that there are many other factors for national solidarity besides race, 
such as effective communication and transportation, integrated economic and 
political systems, popular education, a common language and literature, news 
papers, radio, movies, theaters, national heroes, traditions, ete. 

Without the cementing effect of a majority of these factors, a body of people 
of the same race, nay of the same nationality, may break into sections, feudal 
states, principalities, or smaller nations, etc. With most of these factors, with 
effective communication, transportation, educational system, a centralized go\ 
ernment. various elements within the country will be coordinated and integrated, 
if not now, eventually. 


RAISE QUOTA 


To allay the fears of Filipino supernationalists, as in Brazil, it may be pro- 
vided that no nationality shall exceed 20 percent in any community, and that 
all foreign-born parents must send their children to the public school. Between 
1820 to 1930 the net immigration into the United States was 26,180,000. She 
assimilated them with the cultural road roller of mass education, the newspapers, 
and later the movies. The Philippine immigration law of 1940 limits the 
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immigration quota to 500 a year for any nationality except the Americans. 
This minimum should be suspended for the next 28 years and raised to at least 
1.000. 

According to my proposal, the Philippines will be able to open her doors to the 
people of Malaya and congested Java with a sprinkling of Chinese and Hindu 
immigrants. It is frequently pointed out that the Dutch failed in encouraging 
the Javanese to migrate to the outer islands of Indonesia. For the first three 
decades and a half of this century, ves; but after various experiments and 
blunders they evolved a colonization policy that was more thorough than that 
of the Philippines, and migration increased greatly. 

It is more risky for the Philippines to let its rich island of Mindanao be 
developed with a turtlelian rate and leave it as standing temptation to aggres- 
sive peoples who want to get in, invited or uninvited, than to let people get into 
it through an orderly process. Two burglars or looters entering an open house 
can do a lot more damage, but 10,000 people getting in under normal conditions 
and with the guidance of trained usherettes will do their part in the triangular 
relation of the actors, the dramatist, and the audience. It must be borne in 
mind that Mindanao was one of the incentives to Japanese invasion of the 
Philippines. They had a flourishing “Little Tokyo” in Davao long before Pearl 
Harbor. 

CONTACT AND ASSIMILATION 


The statement that certain peoples are unassimilable is popular impression, 
not a scientific fact. It depends to a large extent upon the program, the policy, 
and the attitude of the people in the new country. Where prejudice is great, 
the immigrants become clannish, and segregate themselves into Chinatowns, 
ghettos, ete., much longer than it would otherwise be. Where the natives are 
tolerant and allow the immigrants to mix with them, in the long run assimilation 
is inevitable. 

In proportion to poulation, there is more intermarriage between the Chinese 
and the natives of Peru than in other American countries to which the Chinese 
have migrated. It is because there is little social resistance against them there 
as compared with the situation in Canada, the United States, and Argentina. 
Long before the attack on Pearl Harbor sociologists were saying that the Japa- 
nese second generation in Hawaii were orientated toward the mainland of the 
United States rather than to Japan. This was proven in World War II. The 
most decorated United States army was the Japanese army in Italy, and there 
were Japanese who served Uncle Sam loyally in the South Pacific. 

In Hawaii, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Portuguese, and Hawaiians usually 
reside in the same city blocks. Propinquity is fatal to race prejudice. Eco- 
nomie interest is generally more potent than racial differences or similarities 
in international relations. Before the war broke out I saw, in Seattle, Negro, 
white, Filipino, and Japanese CIO workers picket Negro, white, Filipino, and 
Japanese AFL workers. There were times where they came to blows. 

I notice also that the social distance between a Filipino contractor and Amer- 
ican salmon-cannery superintendents, packers, and financiers was closer than 
between a Filipino big boss and one of the Filipino cannery workers he sent to 
Alaska, and between an American salmon magnate and an American ditch 
digger, The former frequently had exchange dinners and drinking parties 
to which the common laborer of their own race and nationality would not be 
invited. On the other hand, white farmers and Filipino share croppers, where 
there is fair dealing, stick together in peace and in war. 


PREPARATORY INSTRUCTIONS 


Americans who go to the Philippines should be given instructions by their con- 
sul or Ambassador that snobbing the Filipino in his own country, putting up 
such signs as “No Filipinos allowed,” receiving him only through the back door, 
is no way of impressing him of one’s superiority and winning his good will and 
friendship. It is a short cut to making him intolerant against him and every- 
thing American. The Filipino accepts readily superiority in education, talents, 
position, and other personal qualities and accomplishments, but not on the 
basis of race. That is, if he is the victim; for the Filipino at home has his 
superiority complex to the Chinese. Native dramatists never use a Chinese 
character except as a comic relief, where a poor Filipino girl is courted by a 
rich Chinese with his delightful mispronunciation of the vernacular and his 
long queue, 
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The American should know by now the Filipino dislike toward him is a sort 
of sour-grapes attitude. He likes the American if the American likes him, 
but if the latter snubs him then, a la Webster, the Filipino prefers a govern- 
ment run like hell without the American than a government run like heaven 
with the arrogant Yankee. When the American is “nice” to him again, the 
Filipino tends to forget the bitter memories of the Filipino-American war ani 
the race riots. Under advance and intelligent planning, the two peoples would 
be able to get along in Mindanao. 

If informed of the prospects through the movies, pamphlets, and posters similar 
to those used very successfully in Java by the Dutch before the war, undoubt 
edly many people from the Dust Bowl of the Middle States would want to 
pioneer in Mindanao, especially if Uncle Sam furnished the free transporta- 
tion and the Philippines, as in the Koronadal project, the scientific survey, the 
location of the settlement, the parcelling of the plots, the technical advice and 
guidance, and the laying out of roads and irrigation system. The Matanuska 
colonization project in Alaska failed because it lacked the comprehensiveness, the 
intensiveness, and thoroughness of the Japanese colonization project in Brazil, 
that of the Dutch in Indonesia before Pearl Harbor, and that of the Soviets 
in the Far East. These nations were failures at first. But after three or 
more decades of blunders and experiments they evolved effective methods. 

So far the Americans seem to have excelled in unassisted individualistic 
pioneering in contiguous territories. But there is no reason why they cannot, 
if they want, equal if not surpass, in Mindanao the Japanese performance in 
Davao and Brazil. Perhaps the Indonesians’ system is more suited to the 
individualistic American. As in the Phillipines, the Dutch laid out the com- 
munity, the roads, the irrigation, and the lots in advance. But only the first third 
or half of the settlers in outer Indonesia were subsidized. They invite their 
friends and relatives in Java to join them during the harvest season. 


EVERY NATION IS MIXED 


Some Filipinos may fear becoming a mixed people or race. That fear lacks 
historical and anthropological perspective. Ethnologists and anthropologists 
have combed all the continents and islands, and they do declare with the soci- 
ologists that they have not found any nation that is not mixed. The Periclean 
Age of Athens, the Renaissance of Italy, the golden age of Queen Elizabeth 
of England, of Cervantes and Lope de Vega of Spain were preceded by centuries 
of large-scale mixtures of Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic peoples, of 
Ibernians, Goths, Vandals, Celts, Normans, Fentons, and even Asiatic and 
African elements. These were mixtures which took place centuries and thou 
sands of years ago. As before, the races and nations kept on mixing in spite 
of prejudice which tends to restrain it. 


RUSSIA 


Most countries of the world have sizable immigrants of various nationalities 
within its borders. Aside from over sixty native nationalities, Russia had 
12,000 Austro-Hungarians, 500 English, 700 French, 1,300 Italians, 46,000 Greeks, 
81,800 Chinese, 84,000 Koreans, 93,000 Persians, 25,000 Turks, 1,300 Japanese 
There were about as many Germans, 8,000, in Russia as Americans in tlie 
Philippines before the outbreak of the war. 

It would be hard to determine which is more heterogeneous, more mixed, 
a greater mongrel—the Americans or the Russians. According to the census 
of 1930, among the twenty-three largest nationalities in Russia, Russians con- 
stitute 50.6 percent; Ukrainians, 20.3 percent; White Russians, 3.1 percent: 
Georgians, 1.2 percent; Tartars, 1.9 percent; Turks, 1.1 percent; Uzbebeks, 
2 percent; Jews, 1.7 percent. 

It is interesting to note that the Russians and White Russians represent onl) 
57.7 percent of the population of Russia and that the Georgians, to which Stalin 
belongs, form only 1.2 percent of the people. According to the latest available 
figures, the Communist Party has only 2,500,000 members. 

These may help to explain why Russia has a strong program for minorities, 
why the Soviet constitution outlaws racial discrimination. The Russian bi 
cameral legislature is divided into the Soviet of the Union, the lower house and 
the Soviet of Nationalities. While, as in the United States, representation in 
the lower house is in proportion to population, one representative for every 
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300,000 people ; the upper house represents territorial divisions, as in the United 
States Senate, but based on nationalities, 

In other words, Russia tackles its assimilation problem differently from that 
of America. The essence of the American policy is standardization in clothes, 
language, buildings, etc. To outsiders, with two or three exceptions, every 
American city, especially the downtown area, looks like any other. The Russians 
encourage the development of the local language and culture with Russian taught 
in the schools as a secondary language to the non-Russian. In other words, 
Russia encourages cultural variety, but similarity in economic and political 
ideology. 

The Russian majority of 50.6 percent being about as big as the grand total 
of the minorities, the Soviets had to pursue a vigorous policy for the minorities, 
perhaps for practical as well as for idealistic reasons. When Hitler attacked, 
with his persecution of minorities, the various nationalistic and ethnic elements 
in Russia, as the Negroes, Filipinos, Polish, Jewsh, English, French, Chinese, 
Mexicans, and other nationalities in America, rose as one people to defend the 
threat not only to the motherland but also to their minority rights. 


DO NOT BE DOGMATIC 


I might say in passing that it will do well for us to rid ourselves of the bigoted 
and unrealistic notion that there is only one way oi life, one best form of govern- 
ment, one true religion for all peoples and all times. One form of government 
may be best for a certain people in a given country possessing such and such 
traditions, but it might be unsuitable for another people and place. 

Communism was progressive and successful under the Incas in the Peruvian 
Kinpire, but in Athens Plato in his republic could only hold it as a utopian dream 
before the people and it was never adopted. For one wife to have many husbands 
in Tibet, China, and for one man to have several wives in Arabia may be best 
for those places, but it may not work elsewhere. 


GERMANY 


Since the time of Bismarck. Germany has succeeded in promoting national unity 
in spite of the presence of various nationalities within its borders. In 1925, for 
instance, she had 259,804 Polish, 222,521 Czechoslovak, 128,851 Austrian, 82.278 
Dutch, 47,173 Russians, 42. £32 Swiss, 24,228 Italians, 19.1 42 Hungarians, 19,142 
Yugoslavs, and 111,517 others. There were about as many Russians in Germany 
as Filipinos in America. On the other hand, there were more Germans in New 
York than in all the German colonies before the World War I. 


UNITED STATES 


Every one out of three persons in New York is foreign-born. Of the nonwhites 
the United States has 45.562 Filipinos, 126,747 Japanese, 77,504 Chinese, 2.405 
Hindus, 333.769 Indians, 12,781,570 Negroes which means a nonwhite total of 
13,454,405. In all, the United States had before the war 11,419,138 foreign born. 
There are 3,500,000 Mexicans in the United States, more than the 2,937,000 
Norwegians in Norway, as the Negroes in this country are more than the 
11,506,655 Canadians. The total number of Negroes. MeXicans, American Indi- 
ans, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Hindus, and Koreans is 16,981,464 which is 
slightly more than the population of the Philippines in 1939 and equal to the 
combined population of Belgium and the Netherlands. 

The Filipino who is fearful of becoming a racial chop suey might raise the 
point, “but you have cited powerful nations that can tackle any comer, that, like 
the anaconda, can assimilate anything and anybody.” 


BRAZIL 


From 1820 to 1926 over 64 nationalities were represented among the immigrants 
of Brazil. There were. ior instance, 88,568 Australians, 22.776 English, 34,260 


Franch, 89,665 Germans, 49,670 Japanese, 1,291,189 Portuguese, 32,374 Ruma- 


nians, 110,118 Russians, 565.238 Spaniards, 14,305 Swiss, 77.324 Turko-Arabic and 
18,208 Yugoslavs. Later the number of Japanese rose to 200,000. More than 
vne quarter of Porto Alegre, a city of 250,000 are of German descent. At least 
half a million Germans or persons of German descent live in the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul. 


25356—52— 
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ARGENTINA 


How about neighboring Argentina, which is regarded as more militantly 
nationalistic than any other South American nation? From 1857 to 1926 it had 
among its immigrants 2,718,000 Italians, 1,853,000 Spaniards, 229,000 French, 
172,000 Russians, 169,000 Ottoman Turks, 111,000 Germans, 941,000 Austro-Hun 
garians, 66,000 British, 48,000 Polacks, 48,000 Portuguese, 38,000 Swiss, 25,000 
felgians, 14,000 Danes, 15,000 Yugoslavs, and 134,000 other nationalities. In 
1940 Argentina had a foreign population of 2,500,000. 

If Argentina, which has only 13,130,000 population—a considerable percentage 
of which is composed of Creoles and Indians—there is no valid reason that the 
18,000,000 Filipinos should be afraid to receive 200,000 Americans or more set 
tlers. Whether the Filipinos and Americans at present want it or not, they are 
allies and will continue to be as long as there are United States bases all around 
the Philippine Republic. But sailors, soldiers, and guns are not enough to 
defend bases. There must be enough resources, productive industries, and popu 
lation power behind them. It is with this realization that Russia has been 
speeding up the settlement and development of Siberia. 

Other countries in South and Central America are more or less similarly 
mixed. For instance, Mexico has 1,150,000 whites, 1,000,000 mestizos, and 
6,000,000 Indians. It is well known that the tiny country of Switzerland with an 
area of 15,940 square miles and a population of 4,265,702 as compared with the 
Philippine area of 115,600 square miles and 18,000,000 people, has three major 
natjonalities—Germans, Italians, and French, surrounded with powerful, fre 
quently warring nations. 

AUSTRALIA 


Australia is about as big as the United States in area. It is one of the 
most industrialized countries in the world. Its per capita wealth is higher that 
that of the United States. Yet it is a weak country. The reason is its smal! 
popula tion—7,137,221, which is about the population of New York. Its popula 
tion increase is slow because its immigration laws against Asiatics is very strict 

To test Chinese literacy over-zealous Australian immigration officials were said 
to have asked Chinamen to read Sanskrit, which present-day Hindus have to 
study to understand, as the Greeks, the English, and the Italians of today have 
to study, respectively, Periclean Greek, Chaucer, and Latin to understand them 
Australia, however, was able to attract more white immigrants in 1 year than 
the 42,598 people the Philippine Government was able to send to Mindanao 
from 1918 to 1939. In 1924 Australia received 103.667 immigrants; 100,075 in 
1925. and 107,924 in 1926. In other words, Australia, which is regarded as a 
purist nation, was admitting about three times more immigrants a year than 
what the Philippines were able to send to Mindanao in 21 years from 1918 to 1939 


DUAL LOYALTY DECREASES 


Dual loyalty of immigrants is a source of fear to their adopted country. That 
exists in the first generation. It becomes weak in the second generation and 
usually disappears in the third. Dual loyalty vanishes even in the second genera 
tion if the immigrants are well treated, especially if their children attend the 
public schools. ° 

Englishmen in the Thirteen Colonies fought against Englishmen from Eng 
land, Spaniards of South America fought against Spaniards from Spain in the 
wars for independence. In the First and Second World Wars there were Amer 
icans of German origin, of German parentage who fought the armies of the 
Kaiser and later Hitler. Settlers usually identify themselves with the new 
country, especially if they acquire property and congenial associations, because 
these are endangered if the country is invaded or bombed. 


NEGRITOS AND ELIZALDE 


The Philippine Ambassador to Washington, Joaquin Elizalde, is a Spaniard by 
nationality, a Caucasian by race who was before the war pro-Franco in sympathy, 
but when the Japanese invaded the islands he worried a thousand times more 
thn a Negrito, an aboriginal inhabitant whose ancestors, the anthropologists say, 
went to the islands about 20,000 years ago when it was still a part of the mianland 
of Asia. Why? The Negrito hardly had any property, except his hut in the moun- 
tains, his bow and arrow, while Elizalde operated a multimillion dollar business 
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and had his relatives in Manila. It is the absentee owners who do not care very 
much what happened to the Nation provided their investment is safe and it con- 
tinues to pay, or the temporary resident who is there to get rich as soon as 
possible and then retire to Florida or California. 


WELCOME SETTLERS 


The laws between the Philippines and the United States have pampered this 
type of opportunists, but have negelected to give a chance to the common people 
of this country to share from the benefit of the relationship, by pursuing a more 
constructive immigration and emigration policy so that American settlers 
from the dust bowl and other arid places, not to mention veterans, who want 
to pioneer in Mindanao where the land is so fertile that avacados and oranges 
vrow two or three times as big as they do in California, where the climate is 
subtropical, may be accommodated. Strategically located they will help in 
introducing American farm machinery to Philippine agriculture. 

There were a few American ranchers in Mindanao before the war who estab- 
lished themselves there entirely on their own initiative, and Del Monte had a 
flourishing pineapple plantation in the northern part of the island. I am 
proposing that the Philippine settlement project be enlarged with the coopera- 
tion of America, so that for the first time common people from this country, 
such as the migratory farmers from Kansas, Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, etc., 
will share in a large way in the benefits from Filipino-American relations. 

This migration should be as thoroughly prepared as the Japanese migration 
to Brazil and as comprehensive as the Soviet colonization movement to Siberia. 
The United States should subsidize the migration of American settlers as the 
Philippine Government does with Filipino settlers in Mindanao, but the two 
movements should be coordinated under one director. 


RESTRICTION IMMATURE 


Two American experts, George L. Brandt, from the United States Department 
of State, and Irvin F. Wixon, Deputy Commissioner of the United States Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, had worked for 2 years in helping the 
Quezon administration to draft the “perfect immigration law” of 1940; but it 
is very far from perfect. 

In the first place these experts were proficient in the administrative and 
legislative phase of immigration, in setting up regulations, in devising methods 
to check bootleg immigrants, but not in the sociological and economic phase of 
immigration such as race contracts, adjustments, assimilation, ete., nor in 
demography, the social science which specializes in the study of population. 


CONSULT SPECIALISTS 


First, the population expert, aided by an economist, a sociologist, and an 
ethnologist, should study the situation, determine how many people the Philip- 
pines can conveniently support in relation to its resources, and in comparison 
with other Asiatic countries, and how long it will take the Philippines to attain 
its optimum population. It must also be ascertained how many a year it can 
absorb in an orderly process, what type of immigrants are most needed, what 
program of distribution and assimilation should be followed. 

There are at least a dozen eminent American authorities in these fields, men 
who have devoted their lifetime in studying them. The outstanding demog- 
rapher, or population expert, in America is Warren Thompson, director of 
Scripps Foundation for Research on Population Problems. Carr-Saunders, 
the British expert on world population, regards Warren Thompson’s Population 
Problems the best study for any country. 

What does Warren Thompson say on the Philippines? He believes it can 
conveniently hold with a higher standard of living 50,000,000 people. Other 
students on population put the figure as high as 80,000,000, That is not fantastic 
in view of the statistics I have collected from my own investigation. But even 
if we take Thompson’s conservative estimate, the Philippines have a long way 
to go, 

There is no evidence whatsoever that such experts were consulted by Filipino 
and American administrative and legislative officials, such as Millard Tydings 
and Jaspar Bell, before considering laws on Filipino—American quotas. To 
call experts on regulations before calling experts on population and on the 
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sociological phases of immigration, is to put the cart before the horse. The 
more perfect the law is as a regulation, the more imperfect it is as a population 
policy. 


DELAY RISKY 


I realize that the Philippine population is virile, that it doubled from 1900 to 
1940, but even if it keeps on doubling for the next 240 years, it will be in the 
next millennium before the country attains its optimum population, the number 
most desirable with relation to the arts, technology, the social and economi: 
organization of the people, and the resources. 

Eighty years might not be a long time to wait in past centuries. But we 
are in the atomic age where developments in a generation move with greater 
rapidity, variety, and complexity than in one millennium before. Moreover, a!- 
though some provinces of the Philippines are congested, Mindanao and other 
places are underpopulated. The Province of Davao has 15.0 people per square 
kilometer; Cotabato, 13.0; Lanao, 36.5; Mindero, 13.1; Nueva Visecaya, 11.5; 
Surigao, 28.3; Zamboanga 21.1; Abra, 23; and subtemperate Bukidnon only 7.2. 

Had the United States passed exclusion laws in 1800 it would not have sufli- 
cient manpower to sweep from the Alleghenies to the Pacific; to Florida, Cuba, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines. But even after it passed its quota and 
exclusion laws after 150 years of independence it admits a total of 150,000 im- 
migrants a year from Europe. 

If the over-all Filipino-American problems are discussed in a round table 
under a give and take spirit, it is hard to see how the Filipinos can logically 
and wisely adjust to admitting in Mindanao at least as many American settlers 
as the number of Chinese, Germans, and Japanese in the Philippines before the 
war. 

RACIAL COMPOSITION 


If the Filipinos are afraid of getting mixed, then they should be afraid of 
themselves. Like the Americans, they are already mixed, and are still mixing, 
and, like any other nation, will continue to do so in spite of professions for 
race purity. Australia herself had 73,000 half castes in 1940, and, as stated 
elsewhere, America has 3 million mulattoes. 

Like the Japanese, the Filipino Nation is predominantly brown with black, 
white, and yellow blends. The Filipino racial strains as enumerated by H. 
Otley Beyer, an ethnologist, are: Negrito and Proto Malay, 10 percent; Indo- 
nesian, 30 percent; Malay, 40 percent; Chinese, 10 percent; Hindu, 5 percent; 
European, 3 percent ; and Arab, 2 percent. With the exception of the few blacks 
in the mountains and the recent immigrants of Americans, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Europeans, the Filipino population has already mixed in the course of 1,000 
or more years that the census collectors can no longer notice the different strains 
visible only to the anthropologists. 

It should be clear by now that we cannot entrust entirely to immigration 
officials who are expert in administering immigration laws and in apprehending 
violators, for sound and wise solution of immigration problems, which must be 
envisioned in relation to the economic, cultural, historical, and racial back- 
ground of the people and their relation and position with reference to other 
countries. 


ENLIGHTENED IMMIGRATION 


The Philippine Immigration Act of 1940 was directed primarily at the Japanese 
who were menacing the Philippines and secondarily at the Chinese, who, it is 
alleged, refused to mix with the Filipinos. The clannishness of the Chinese in 
the Philippines, like the clannishness of others, is, in most cases partly due to 
the attitude of the natives. Prejudice and persecutions have intensified their 
tendency to stick together. The Jews, the Italians in America, and other na- 
tionalities in foreign lands, have experienced more or less similar experiences. 

My proposals, if adopted, will diminish such tendencies, for it makes migra- 
tion the joint responsibility of the country of emigration and the country of 
immigration—the basis of the great success of the Japanese immigration to 
Brazil. 

Prospective Japanese immigrants went to special schools in Japan designed to 
prepare them for settlement in Brazil. . They took courses in Portuguese, Span- 
ish, Brazilian history, government, and geography. Experts on soil, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, economics, weather, etc., accompanied the settlers. 
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They also had an agricultural school in their settlement in central Brazil to aid 
the Japanese settlers. 

In order to reduce racial and social conflict to the minimum, Japanese Chris- 
tians, especially Catholics, were preferred. Japan was profiting from lessons in 
Manchuria where her colonization project was a failure until a few years before 
Pearl Harbor when Japanese migration increased appreciably and also from her 
emigration problems in the United States, and the Philippines, where Japanese 
immigrants met resentment and later stiff opposition. 

If countries who have extra people to send to the Philippines follow an en- 
lightened policy and send to the islands migrants who sincerely mean to settle 
there, Who will try their best to live with the natives, and not merely live on 
them and loot the country, the obstinancy of Filipino premature restrictions will 
soften down. 

WIT AGAINST WIT 


At present Filipino-American immigration quotas are a case of a battle be- 
tween the fox and the watchdog. Scientific research and good faith are almost 
entirely lacking. Each tries to outwit the other. 

Immigration laws are usually drafted during periods of tension when a 
portion of the population is excited or alarmed by exaggerated impressions 
of the number of certain immigrants and the competition they offer. Fre- 
quently they were emergency measures conceived and railroaded in an atmos- 
phere of riots. Because of the situation that gave them birth, immigration 
laws are frequently shortsighted, vindictive, and unscientific. But this should 
be improved after the tension subsides, after painstaking research, analyses, 
and experimentation, from local and comparative experiences on migration, 
conflict, adjustment, and cooperation. The immigration provision in the Bell 
Act was propelled by American entrepreneurs who wanted to rush to the Philip 
pines and make quick money during the unusual boom for American goods. 
Hence, the law seems to have forgotten entirely that besides the quota monop- 
olists there are other classes of Americans and Filipinos whose welfare should 
be considered also. 

The Chinese and the Japanese considered the American and Philippine exclu- 
sion laws against them unfair and many were willing to pay from $500 to $1,000 
to get into the United States illegally through Canada and Mexico. Some came 
in speed boats from Cuba through the operation of an international ring who 
makes a profitable business in bootlegging immigrants. As the American im- 
migration officials perfected their regulations and detective devices, the Ameri- 
can immigrant bootleggers with their Japanese, Chinese, Cuban, Mexican, and 
Canadian cohorts also perfected ingenious ways to go around the law with 
more resourcefulness and cunning than Hitler needed in going around the 
Maginot line. 

Although the United States exclusion law on Chinese applied to the Philip- 
pines up to 1940 when China had no quota at all for the Philippines, ex-Vice 
Governor General Joseph Ralston Hayden, in his book, The Philippines, states 
that 4,000 Chinese sneaked into the Philippines illegally every year from 1918 
to 1940. This is easy to do because, although the Philippines are much smaller 
than the United States, their coastline is much longer because it is being 
divided into 7,100 islands. 

If America, the wealthiest country in the world, cannot station immigration 
officials every 100 yards on its border or coastline to stop the illegal entry of 
immigrants, certainly the Philippines cannot. Japan is laying low now. Dr. 
Andres Castillo, the leading economist of the Philippines, says in his letter to 
me that with or without immigration laws acainst the Japanese, they cannot 
get in. “They will be torn to pieces by Filipinos who see red at the sight 
of a Jap.” 


INVITES COMPLICATIONS 


But when the anti-Japanese feeling subsides, when the Japanese and Chinese 
feel it is profitable to enter the Philippines within or outside the law, the immi- 
gration quota of 1940 can no more stop them as the Maginot could net stop the 
luftwaffe. In short, the Philippine immigration law devised by expert Ameri- 
cans, benefits nobody else, but the determined, ingenious, and audacious people 
who want to get in at any cost. 

In such circumstances, good will may be as foreign as a rabbit among lions. 
The immigrant considers the country as an object of loot, and the Filipino 
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considers the Chinese as a legitimate victim for plunder, and sometimes of 
mob action. 

Would not such a situation be more productive of international complication 
than allowing immigrants to enter under reasonable regulation, orderly proce- 
dure, preceded by intelligent preparation done in good faith by both Nations‘ 
So that within a generation Mindanao may have 5 or 10 million people mainly 
from the congested areas of the Philippines, with reasonable numbers from 
Java, Malaya, America, China, India, ete. 

It must be pointed out that increase of population means much more than 
multiplication of numbers. Before what sociologists call optimum population, 
which is somewhat like what the economists call point of diminishing returi, 
increase in population means more taxes, expansion of industries, commerce, 
transportation, communication, newspaper circulation, ete. It means bigger 
audiences and markets for the movies, theaters, radio, opera, and literature 
In America it is possible to realize a million by putting out one brand of 
chewing gum, one song, or a play that makes a hit because of the size of the 
domestic market. In Russia a text book written by Gorky netted 4 million, bur 
Milton’s great masterpiece, Paradise Lost, brought the author only about £65. 


PREJUDICE AND GENERALIZATIONS 


It will be recalled that just before the war the late President Quezon an 
nounced to the world the opening of Mindanao to Jewish refugees who wanted 
to engage in agriculture. Why do Filipinos object to the section on immigration 
quota in the Bell Act which provides that at least 1,000 Americans could go to 
the Philippines a year? Mainly because of their disappointment of the other 
provisions of the act which puts their independence in a parrot cage, the delay 
and insufficiency of the money for rehabilitation and the fact that they read 
in the papers that the UNRRA and the United States have given more aid to 
former enemy countries than to the Philippines—Uncle Sam’s favorite nephew. 

If they would only confine the blame on the vested interest who constitute 
an infinitesimal fraction of 1 percent of the American Nation, they would be 
eorrect in almost every point of their grievances and accusations. But reactions 
between nations, so far, rarely operate logically, and the innocent had to be 
included as victims of generalizations which characterize international mis 
understanding and prejudice. 


ARROGANCE BOOMERANGS 


I have dwelt on the gloomy aspects of Filipino-American contacts. There are, 
of course, bright sides of it. For instance, one of the masterpieces of Filipino- 
American cooperation is the city of Baguio, the summer capital of the Philippines. 
It was founded by Gov. Howard Taft, who later became President of the United 
States. It is situated on a plateau 5,000 feet above sea level. The elevation gives 
Baguio a climate like that of northern California. Taft ordered one of. the best 
American city engineers to plan the city of Baguio at the very start. Result, 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world, of which both Americans and 
Filipinos in the Philippines are very proud. 

There are many plateaus in the Philippines, not only in Mindanao but also 
in the provinces of Nueva Viscaya, Abra, Isabela, etc., that have subtemperate 
climate. The Filippinos would not object to sharing the vacant and fertile lands 
with American settlers, provided the former do not snub the natives right in 
their country. 

Many Americans who went to the Philippines short-sightedly follow their 
3ritish cousins in Malaya and India in parading their superiority complex at 
the natives. They thought this was the way to maintain the colonial empire, 
to dominate the people. They did not realize that such an attitude boomerangs 
in the end. The resentment created kindles militant nationalism whose object 
is to wrest control from the foreigner. Japan knew this and gave elaborate 
instructions and systematic preparation in her colonization projects in Brazil. 
To minimize conflicts with the natives, Japan gave preference to Japanese 
Christians, especially Catholics, and taught them Spanish and Portuguese before 
emigration. 

But her soldiers did not have these valuable techniques on human relations 
when they invaded the Philippines. They slapped Filipinos publicly for not 
bowing. They did not realize that this alone was sufficient to make the Filipino 
run to the hills and become a guerrilla. 
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Many Americans in the islands have fallen into a similar, though not as crude, 
error. In 1946 they held a Harvard-Yale reception in Manila at the time the 
football teams of the two universities fought in America. The party in Manila 
was opened to American and Filipino graduates of Yale and Harvard. While 
three Filipinos were looking for a parking place, an American soldier told them, 
“This is for whites only.” 

One of the Filipinos was Solicitor General Tafada. He mentioned the incident 
in his speech, and the grand reception which was held at the Army and Navy 
Club became an embarrassing fiasco. The following day the Manila press raised 
a howl. Later the city council ordered the removal of the fence around the 
United States Army-Navy Club. Negotiations for the 84 bases America wants 
to keep in the Philippines became knottier. It was reduced to 23 in the treaty. 
The American general consul and Ambassador McNutt received a big share of 
newspaper attacks. 

The Filipinos recalled the incident over 15 years ago when a Filipino went 
to an American exclusive Navy club in Manila where they admitted Filipinos 
only through the back door. He turned out to be a senator. 

Things like this are trivial, but their effects on international good will fre- 
quently rise to atomic proportions. 


Mr. Rosenrrecp. Mr. Chairman, several people who asked to be 
permitted to testify who were not on the schedule of the Commis- 
sion—not having asked earlier—left statements, but I don’t know 
whether they plan to be here themselves. 

The Cuarrman. You may insert the statements in the record. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. We have received a statement by Franklin H. 
Williams, director for the west coast region of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People; we have a statement 
from Ernest Besig, director of the American Civil Liberties Union 
of Northern California; a statement from Joe C. Lewis, attorney 
for the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee, Santa 
Clara, Calif.; a statement from Joseph P. Fallon, Jr., attorney, of 
San Francisco; and we have received a statement by the Federation 
of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States, signed 
by Leon Nicoli, president of Russian Organizations of the United 
States. He was scheduled to testify, Mr. Chairman, at the end of this 
hearing, but Mr. Nicoli has notified us he is ill. 

We also have a statement signed by P. C. Quock, president of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco. 

(The statements as listed follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FRANKLIN H. WILLIAMS, Director For THE West Coast 
REGION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED 
PEOPLE 


Mr. Perlman and members of the President’s Commission, my name is Franklin 
H. Williams. I am the director of the west coast region of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. I appreciate the opportunity 
of presenting this statement to you for consideration. At the Forty-third An- 
nual Conference of the NAACP the delegates unanimously passed a resolution 
condemning the MeCarran-Walter bill, which has since been enacted into law. 
As an organization we were opposed to that bill because we felt that portions 
of it were oppressively unjust and unfair. We are presently opposed to the law. 

We are convinced that the security of America is dependent.on the well-being 
of the people of the Caribbean and upon their supporting democracy. We vig- 
orously oppose the principle that seems to underlie this law that racial factors 
should weigh heavily in the assignment of immigration quotas. In its present 
state, the law extends to those nations containing people most wanting to come 
here the smallest quotas; e. g., Italy, Turkey, and Japan. Much larger quotas 
are given to the British Isles and northwestern Europe where people are better 
off and haven't thé great need or desire to migrate to our country. The law 
in its present form, in referring to the Asia-Pacific triangle, draws a tight line, 
based on race, in allowing immigration from the Far East. Persons born in 
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the West Indies face additional barriers. Whereas these persons previously 
came under the quota assigned to Great Britain, they now come under the same 
quota but must not exceed 100 persons annually. In her desperate struggle for 
survival, England has caused her colonies to import only British goods and has 
permitted only limited sale of colonial products. This along with tropical storms, 
poor educational opportunities, incredible poverty, and squalor foreshadows a 
social climate south of America that will hardly be receptive to democracy. It 
is in the interest of justice, hemispheric solidarity, and good international rela- 
tions that the NAACP urges an early revision of the present lawl toward the 
end that the racial stigma that now attaches to certain classes of persons at- 
tempting to migrate here be removed by the application of more reasonable and 
fair quotas. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Exnest Besic, Drrecror oF THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
LIBERTIES UNION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


My name is Ernest Besig. For the past 17 years I have been director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union of Northern California, which has offices at 
503 Market Street, San Francisco. In the course of my duties with that organ 
ization, I have handled numerous cases before the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in this area. 

While we have many objections to the provisions of the New Immigration 
and Nationality Act, I would like to limit my discussion to some of the steps 
Congress has taken to deal with aliens suspected of being Communists or whose 
entry would be prejudicial to our interests. To my mind, the remedy is equally 
as bad as the disease. 

For example, the Attorney General is given broad discretion to deny entry 
and to deport, without any hearing whatsoever, aliens who are suspected of hav- 
ing Communist traits. We have seen in the past how such discretion has been 
abused by the Immigration Service acting for the Attorney General. 

Alexander Lobanov, an alien seaman, who was a refugee from the Soviet 
Union, was detained without a hearing for more than 7 months on the ground 
that his entry would be prejudicial to the interests of the United States, and 
even then a hearing was accorded him by a board of special inquiry only when 
the case was brought to public notice. After being detained for 390 days, the 
Board of Immigration Appeals finally ordered Lobanov’s release, and he is once 
again shipping on American vessels. 

There was no question in this case of foregoing a hearing in order to protect 
the Government’s confidential sources of information, since the issue revolved 
around the alien’s admitted former membership in the Komsomols. Neverthe- 
less, the local Immigration Service denied him a hearing before a board of 
special inquiry until the case gained considerable notoriety. To my mind, so 
long as the present statute is avilable, it will be a sore temptation for the Im- 
migration Service to dispose of an exclusion case having political overtones in a 
summary fashion by denying the alien a hearing. Such short shrift for aliens 
seeking our hospitality does not do credit to a nation which prides itself on a 
belief in due process or fair play. 

Not too long ago we handled the case of Peter Nicolov, who had arrived here 
from a DP camp on the island of Samar. Nicolov is a musician who had resided 
in China for many years and who was compelled to flee from that country when 
the Communists gained control. He was born in Bulgaria and is a Roman 
Catholic. 

When Nicolov arrived here in January 1951, he was served with a temporary 
exclusion order on the ground that his entry would be prejudicial to the interests 
of the United States. In August 1951 a permanent exclusion order was served 
upon him. The Government was unable to execute its order because it had no 
place to send the stateless Nicolov. I asked the local Immigration Service 
representative repeatedly what they intended to do'with Nicolov, but they had 
no answer. Finatly, the ACLU filed a petition for a writ of habeas corpus in the 
United States district court in San Francisco, and Nicolov was released the day 
before the show-cause order was scheduled for a hearing. To this day, Nicolov 
does not know why he was detained by the Immmigration Service for 14 months. 

The Nicoloy case is not unusual. There have been scores of aliens who have 
been held for months on end and who have finally been released without learning 
the reasons for their detention and without being accorded hearings. 

It seems to me that the law ought to make some provision for a prompt notice 
of charges anda hearing. Why couldn’t a procedure similar to that under Public 
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Law 733, involving security proceedings against Federal employees, be estab- 
lished? Under that procedure the Government gives the employee a specification 
of charges without revealing the sources of its confidential information. It seems 
to me that the same thing could be done in exclusion cases. If the alien had 
notice of the charges, he might be able to produce evidence to refute them. 
Surely that’s not too great a concession to make to an alien. 

Jailing a person and holding him without charges or a hearing smacks too 
much of totalitarian practices. In protecting ourselves against communism 
and other totalitarian doctrines, it seems to me it is not necessary to resort to 
their tools and devices. I hink we ought to place our faith in the kind of fair 
play America stands for. 

May I suggest, too, that a San Francisco office building is no place to detain 
an alien for 14 months. I think it is most unfortunate that the immigration 
station at Angel Island was given up or that the one at Sharp Park was not 
continued. Those places at least afforded an opportunity for aliens to get 
some fresh air and recreation, even though they had nothing with which to busy 
themselves. The San Pedro station is much more fortunate, since it does have an 
outside recreation area. It seems to me our treatment of aliens is less than 
humane when we lock them up for long periods of time without an opportunity 
for securing fresh air and outside recreation. 

The same melancholy type of procedure used by the Immigration Service is also 
used by our consulates in granting visas. Not too long ago I had the case of a 
United States citizen who married a White Russian in Shanghai. They got as 
far as the Philippines when the Communist took over in China, but not further— 
at least, not the wife. The husband proceeded to the United States, but the 
wife waited in vain for a visa. She furnished her life history in affidavit form 
to the consulate at my suggestion, buttressed by affidavits from numerous per- 
sons who were acquainted, but to no avail. We never did learn why she was de- 
nied a visa. The husband finally got a divorce and remarried. I suppose the 
woman is still in the Philippines. But why, in this type of case, can’t the con- 
sular service indicate what is holding up issuance of a visa? Certainly there is 
nothing wrong in according an alien an opportunity of answering any charges 
against him. 

I have a similar case on my desk at the present time brought to me by the 
relatives of a man who is residing in Australia. All they can discover—and I 
have the consul general's letter at my office—the applicant is inadmissible into 
the United States under the existing immigration laws, but they don’t tell why. 
It seems to me that, as far as possible, our consulates ought to tell why they are 
rejecting the visa applications of aliens. 

I don’t see why, in handling applications for visas or in iimmigration exclu- 
sion proceedings, it is necessary to place an unguarded discretion in the hands 
of administrative agencies. We have seen recently how the Department oi the 
Army has established a military entry permit review procedure and how the 
State Department has established a procedure for governing the issuance of pass- 
ports to those suspected of Communist affiliations or activities. Both procedures 
allow for notice of charges and an opportunity to be heard. I submit that our 
consulates and the Immigration Service should be guided by the same rules of 
fair play in handling visa applications and applications for entry into the United 
States. Certainly due process, or fair play, is not something that should be 
reserved to citizens alone. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Joe C, LEWIS ON BEHALF OF THE CALIFORNIA FARM 
RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COM MITTEE, OF SANTA CLARA, CALIF. 


CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, 
Santa Clara, Calif., October 13, 1952. 


STATEMENT ON THE M’CARRAN-WALTER ACT 


Mr. Putuipe B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sik: Since its inception over 12 years ago, the California Farm Research 
and Legislative Committee, representing farmers who work on the land, has 
opposed bigotry, racial prejudice, and restrictions on ireedom of speech and 
thought. 
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Meeting in Buttonwillow, Calif., March 11, 1951, the organization reaffirmed 
this position and officially went on record for repeal of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, also known as the McCarran Act, which we feel violates these principles 

We likewise oppose those provisions of the McCarran-Walter Act which per 
petuate discrimination against races and countries of origin and which deprive 
noncitizens and naturalized citizens of constitutional rights guaranteed the 
native-born. 

Immigrants played an important role in developing California’s diversified 
agriculture to first place in the Nation, with annual production of $2 billion 
Italians, Frenchmen, and Armenians helped create its extensive vineyards: 
Portuguese and Swiss, its huge dairy industry ; Jugoslavs, its orchards; and Japa 
nese, its truck crops. Its accelerating cotton production could not be harvested 
without the help of thousands of Mexicans. 

Yet, the McCarran-Walter bill imposes special barriers against these peop|: 
by establishing immigration quotas weighted in favor of the peoples of western 
and northern Europe who no longer migrate to our country in great numbers 
This act attempts to perpetuate the national-origin system based on the myth 
of Nordie-Anglo-Saxon superiority. This idea, so arrogantly propagated by 
Adolf Hitler, is completely out of harmony with the American ideal of ““ ality 
and freedom. 

Even more objectionable are those features of the MeCarran-Walter Acc which 
give the Attorney General and immigration officials seemingly unconstitutiona| 
powers of thought control and preventive arrest—provisions which President 
Truman in his veto message calls ““worse than the infamous Alien Act of 1798.” 

The act provides no standards or definitions to guide officials in the exercise 
of such sweeping power but permits them to deport and exclude individuals on 
the basis of their own opinion. This departure from past practice oi basing 
deportation and exclusion on facts as disclosed by legal evidence is inconsistent 
with democratic ideals and procedure. These provisions eevn place in jeopard) 
the civil rights of naturalized citizens. 

We heartily agree with President Truman when he said in his veto message, 
“Seldom has a bill exhibited the distrust evidenced here for citizens and aliens 
alike, at a time when we need unity at home and the confidence of our friends 
abroad.” 

We urge that the McCarran-Walter Act be repealed and a measure more 
consistent with American ideals and practice be devised. 

Jor C. Lewis, Chairman. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOSEPH P. FALLON FoR FALLon & FALton, ATTORNEYS 
AT LAW 


San Francisoo, CariF., October 14, 1952. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned is the junior member of the above-entitled law 
firm, whose principal practice pertains to the immigration and naturalization 
laws of the United States. The senior member of this firm has spent a little over 
35 years in this particular phase of the legal profession. 

The purpose of this letter is to bring to your attention some of the more obvious 
defects, inconsistencies, or omissions in the Immigration and Nationality Act 
which becomes effective on December 24, 1952. 


RIGHT TO JUDICIAL DETERMINATION OF CITIZENSHIP 


The most serious change made by this new act was the taking away of the 
right of judicial determination of citizenship of any person whose claim to 
citizenship or nationality had been denied. Section 503 of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (8 U. S. C. 908) was undoubtedly provided for in that act to give relief 
to persons who had suffered by the arbitrary action of administrative officials 
who had consistently abused their discretion in determining the birth of persons 
claiming United States citizenship. It is well settled that it is the duty of the 
Immigration Service to assist the applicant in establishing his citizenship, if it 
exists, as it is its duty to deport an alien falsely claiming admission as a citizen. 
Section 503 was a means to provide a check on the abuse of the discretionary 
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powers of administrative officers and to give to citizens of the United States their 
day in court. 

Section 360 (a) of the new act offers a little relief but limits it solely to 
persons in the United States and excepts those cases that arise in connection with 
exclusion proceedings. Under the new act (sec. 104 (a)) the Secretary of 
State is given the power of determining the citizenship of a person not in the 
United States. The act has a further provision (sec. 360 (b)) for a person not 
in the United States and whose status as a national of the United States has 
been denied, allowing him the privilege of applying to an American consular 
officer for a certificate of identity permitting him to come to a port of entry in 
the United States where his status as a citizen or national will be determined 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. However, the issuance of this 
certificate of identity is discretionary and may be denied by the consulate 
office and/or the Secretary of State. This limited relief is further limited by 
the fact that the only persons able to apply for a certificate of identity are those 
persons who have previously resided in the United States or who are under 16 
years of age and who were born abroad of a United States citizen parent. This 
limited relief only permits the two categories of individuals concerned to have 
an adjudication of their status by administrative officers of the Government in 
the United States and with judicial review only by way of habeas corpus 
proceedings, 

Therefore, we feel that the new act is deficient in providing judicial relief on 
two grounds: 

First, that a person who has a reasonable claim to United States citizenship 
or nationality should be given his day in court and therefore should be permitted 
to come to the United States in order to appear in court and present his claim. 
We feel that the trial should be held de novo in order that the judge will have 
the opporunity of seeing the witnesses and judging their credibility for himself. 
We feel that a habeas corpus proceeding does not grant the judge the oppor- 
tunity to consider the full scope and character of the evidence. 

Second, we see no equity nor justice in a procedure which grants to one 
group of persons their day in court and yet denies to other groups of persons 
that same privilege. We can see no valid reason why a person under 16 years 
of age should have an advantage over a person who has passed this sixteenth 
birthday. Nor can we see why a person who at one time resided in the United 
States should have an advantage over someone who has never resided in the 
United States. A citizen of the United States should not be denied his day in 
court by the happenstance either of his place of birth, his age, or the fact that 
he has never before been in the United States. We feel that such classifications 
are arbitrary and unreasonable and therefore unconstitutional. 

We do not feel that a person with a valid claim to United States citizenship 
or nationality should be left stranded in a foreign land at a great distance from 
bis country of citizenship or nationality because of the action of some consular 
officer whose arbitrary decision would in all likelihood be affirmed by the Secre- 
tary of State and thereby leave the applicant without recourse to the courts of 
his country. 

It is therefore urged that this Commission recommend to the President of 
the United States that this act be amended to provide that any person with a 
reasonable claim to United States citizenship or nationality be allowed to filed 
an action in a court of competent jurisdiction for a declaratory judgment deter- 
mining his citizenship or nationality and that he be permitted to proceed to the 
United States in order to appear in court and testify in his own behalf. 


CLARIFICATION OF STATUS OF PERSON BORN BETWEEN MAY 24, 1934 AND DECEMBER 
24, 1936 


The new act provides that a person born outside the United States one of 
whose parents is an alien and the other a citizen who prior to the birth of such 
person was physically present in the United States for a stated period of time,, 
is to be considered a citizen of the United States (sec. 301 (a) (7). This section 
merely codifies a similar provision in the Immigration Act of May 24, 1934, 
which, however, required that such person arrive in the United States prior 
to his sixteenth birthday in order to preserve his American citizenship derived 
at birth. There were a large number of persons who reached their sixteenth 
birthday between May 24, 1950, and December 24, 1952, who were unable to reach 
the United States and take up residence therein as required. Consequently 
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those persons must be deemed to have lost their American citizenship because 
of the provisions of section 405(c) of the new act, which specifically states that 
the repeal of any prior act shall not restore nationality lost under any law of 
the United States or any treaty to which the United States may have been a 
party. The new act did make a beneficial change, in that it provided that a 
person who was a citizen under these circumstances did not have to arrive in the 
United States until his twenty-third birthday or, in other words, that he reside 
in the United States for a period of 5 years between the attainment of the age of 
14 years and prior to the age of 28 years. It is our opinion that the act should 
be amended in such a manner as to restore to those persons born between May 
24, 19384, and December 24, 1936, their citizenship which they lost by failing 
to arrive in the United States prior to their sixteenth birthday. 


REQUIREMENT AS TO LAWFUL ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE FOR PURPOSES OF NATURALIZATION 


Section 318 of the new act provides that no person shall be naturalized unless 
he has been lawfully admitted to the United States for permanent residence in 
accordance with all the applicable provisions of the act. In practically all cases, 
this provision is just and does not work a hardship on the applicants for natural- 
ization. However, there are certain cases wherein persons have been admitted 
to the United States lawfully but the character of their admission has been de- 
fined as that of a wife or son or a merchant. Here again the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service has conceded that the admission as the wife or son of a 
merchant was for permanent residence where the husband father arrived in 
the United States prior to July 1, 1924, and that they are eligible for naturaliza- 
tion. Yet there are other cases, comparatively few in number, where the husband 
father first arrived in the United States after July 1, 1924, in which the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service holds that the person was not admitted 
for permanent residence. In these cases the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service holds that such persons are not deportable, even though they may have 
abandoned their status as the wife or son of a merchant. Thus we have an 
anomalous situation in which the person is in the United States lawfully and is 
not deportable under any law of the United States and will therefore remain in 
the United States until his death; yet he is not considered a permanent resident 
of the United States and therefore cannot apply for naturalization. It is our 
opinion that the act should be amended to provide that, in the case where a per- 
son is lawfully in the United States and is not deportable, even though he aban- 
dons his status under which he was lawfully admitted, then and in such 
case he should be considered a permanent resident within the meaning of the 
naturalization laws. 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS SUSPENSION OF DEPORTEES 


Section 244 of the new act provides for suspension of deportation or for 
voluntary departure of certain aliens under certain conditions. It sets up five 
categories of persons whose deportation may be suspended. It further provides 
that in the first three categories the Attorney General may suspend deportation 
and then make a report to the Congress of the United States and that unless 
the Senate or the House of Representatives passes a resolution within a certain 
period of time, stating that it does not favor the suspension then the suspension 
will become final. With respect to the fourth and fifth categories, the law re 
quired that before suspension of deportation may be made final the Congress 
must pass a concurrent resolution favoring the suspension of deportation. 

It is our opinion that this particular legislation violates that fundamental 
principle of our constitution providing for the separation of the powers of the 
Federal Government into the legislative, executive, and judicial branches. We 
feel that the Congress of the United States, by providing for a review of sus- 
pension cases by the Members of Congress, has taken unto itself a strictly 
administrative junction which should be left in the hands of the executive branch 
of the Government. Certainly our Congress has many problems to face and 
many fundamental decisions to make and it appears illogical that they should 
take unto themselves the burden of passing upon every individual suspension 
case. We feel that the executive branch of the Government is well able to make 
such determination and certainly if there is an abuse of discretion it will be 
brought to the attention of the Congress of the United States and they will be 
able to review such acts by way of congressional investigating committees. We 
further feel that this procedure causes undue delay in the adjustment of the 
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status of these individuals and does not make for their well being and, in turn, 
for the well being of the country. 

We also note that the law provides that when suspension is granted, the 
quota for the area shall be reduced by one, yet a provision is included that no 
quota shall be so reduced by more than 50 percent in any fiscal year. One of 
the principal criticisms of previous laws with respect to suspension of deporta- 
tion, was that it granted entry to persons who were illegally in the United States 
in favor of those who were waiting patiently to come to the United States under 
a quota. We believe that it is well within the power of the Congress of the 
United States to provide that these persons be granted permanent entry without 
reference to any quotas and that equity and justice will be better served if, upon 
the granting of suspension, there is no reduction made in the quotas of the 
countries of their origin. 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS ESTABLISHING RECORD OF ENTRY 


Under section 249 of the new act, persons who have resided in the United 
States for a date prior to July 1, 1924, may establish a record of lawful admission 
for permanent residence upon the meeting of certain conditions, among which 
is the proving of continued residence from the date of entry prior to July 1, 1924, 
to the present time. This now covers a period of some 28 years and, in many 
cases, it is practically impossible to establish by competent evidence continuous 
residence for that period of time. We believe that persons who have resided 
in the United States for a long period of years should be allowed to establish 
a lawful entry and permanent residence. We feel that a period of 20 years 
should be sufficiently long, provided he meets the other requirements of the 
present law, and therefore suggest that any person who entered the United 
States prior to July 1, 1932, should be allowed to adjust his status under these 
proceedings. 


QUOTA IMMIGRANTS-——RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


The new act was widely publicized as reflecting a fundamental change in the 
philosophy of our Government in that it was devoid of any discrimination as to 
race or sex. The act provides that the annual quota to which an immigrant 
is chargeable shall be determined by birth within the quota area with but a few 
minor and favorable exceptions and one major exception pertaining to an area 
described as the Asia-Pacific triangle. Section 202 (b) provides that the quota 
number for a person who is attributable by as much as one-half of his ancestry 
to a people or peoples indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle shall be chargeable 
to one of the quotas within that area or to the quota for the area itself regardless 
of the place of his birth. Thus a person of the Chinese race is always chargeable 
to the Chinese racial quota of 105 even though he may have been born in a 
country outside the Asia-Pacific triangle. We believe this to be definitely dis- 
criminatory legislation and it is our opinion that, if we are to carry out the 
policy against discrimination, the act should be amended to provide that all 


persons shall be charged to the country of their birth without regard to their 
national origin. 


QUOTA IMMIGRANTS NUMBERS 


We feel that the present method of determining the quotas for the various 
countries works great inequities and great injustices and in many cases extreme 
hardship. It is not realistic as it does not consider the changes that have taken 
place in the world in the last 32 years. We therefore offer the following 
suggestions : 

That parents of citizens be granted a nonquota status in order that the family 
unity can be fostered and preserved. We know presently of cases where there 
are four and five or more citizen children whose parents are stranded in foreign 
lands. In at least one of these cases three of the children are honorably dis- 
charged veterans of the Armed Forces of the United States. They are extremely 
anxious to bring their parents or, as in most cases, the surviving parent to the 
United States in order that they may more effectively carry out their filial 
duties. We feel that the comparatively small number of these people would 
certainly work no hardship on the economic status of this country if admitted 
as nonquota immigrants. 

We further feel that a minimum quota of 100 is wholly inadequate and is, 
in fact, nothing more than a gesture. We feel that the quotas which now are 
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limited to 100 could just as easily be set at 1,000 without any possible injury to 
this country; whereas, on the other hand, it could give us greater prestige and 
respect in other countries. 

We believe that a more current census should be used and that provision be 
made for the adjustment of future quotas based upon the most recent national 
census. 

We further believe that where quotas are not fully subscribed the unsubscribed 
portion should be proportionately divided among the other countries, to be 
used during the following year as an addition to their regular quota. At this 
point, consideration might well be given to modifying the method of determina- 
tion of the quota to provide for a reduction of the quota for those countries 
which do not use their entire quota and to increase proportionately the quotas 
of the other countries which have long waiting lists. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FALLON & FALLON, 
By JosePH P. Fatton, Jr. 


STATEMENT OF LEON NICOLI, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF RUSSIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES IN BEHALF OF THE FEDERATION OF RUSSIAN CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


To:,President’s Immigration and Naturalization Commission, Washington, D. C. 
From : Federation of Russian Charitable Organization’s of the United States, 376 

Twentieth Avenue, San Francisco 21, Calif. 

Subject: Views on immigration policy, law, and administration stated during 
hearing on October 14, 1952, in San Francisco, Calif. 

The Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States con- 
sists of 32 organizations established by Russian Americans and located in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, and New York. 

Into activity of these organizations, directly or indirectly, are involved over 
100,000 citizens and aliens of Russian origin. Since the end of World War I! 
the organizations have been engaged in overseas relief of refugees and during 
the last 4 years participated in the Government’s program on resettlement of 
displaced persons. 

This short record shows that the Federation of Russian Charitable Organiza- 
tions of the United States is deeply concerned to every inequity of the immizra- 
tion bill adopted by the Congress in 1952, despite the President’s veto. With the 
termination of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, there left the only way of 
helping the refugees, especially those whose families were separated, by spon 
sorship of their immigration into this country within quota allotment for born 
in Russia. The quota, if I make no mistake, is 2,700 numbers per year. If to 
compare this allotment with actual number of applicants of Russian origin 
throughout the world, it will appear more than inadequate. 

I am aware of prevailing feelings in the United States at present toward the 
Soviet Union and reflectively to Russian people, but the latter at any rate can’t 
be taken responsible for communism and its aggression and crimes, as are 
equally not responsible the peoples of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and every other 
country seized by Communists. 

The same can be said in most affirmative way about refugees from communist- 
dominated countries, particularly from the Soviet Union. They need help and 
it is our obligation to help them. 

Although the purpose of this hearing is not scheduled for consideration of dis- 
placed persons’ and refugees’ problems and is appointed to finding what immi- 
gration policy and laws should be, to our opinion, it is pretty hard to take these 
problems apart from any normal immigration process. Such complicated ques 
tions as overpopulation of a number of countries, economic instability, tremen- 
dous dislocation of people, are direct consequences of political situation in the 
world and are very similar to problems of political refugees. 

It has been said about our task to unify separated families of citizens and 
aliens of this country. In our San Francisco office we have on file over 200 cases 
of such separated families, which are only a small part of problem so-called 
non-Chinese refugees in China. The World Council of Churches and the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees estimated this group as equal to 10,000 
persons. An issuance of first preference visas to a number of parents or spouses 
of American citizens has been approved by the Department of State, but due to 
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absence of the United States consular authorities in China there is no practical 
possibility for their migration from China. 

I would like to read you a letter just received by me from China, dated Sep- 
tember 12 and signed by 105 persons, but being limited in time I ask your per- 
mission, Mr. Chairman, to refer this letter to you. 

Let me quote the words of Hon. John Gibson, Commissioner of the Displaced 
Persons Commission, Washington, D. C., said by him when he visited San Fran- 
cisco a few months ago: “Out of 400,000 displaced persons and refugees 
admitted into the United States, we had only 3 cases of deportation: 2, due to 
falsification of documents, and the third one, due to mental sickness.” 

To this wonderful record I like to add that no new immigrants, practically 
none, have daubed their loyalty by criminal records or by participation in any 
anti-American activity. 

But I have to say that the immigration bill put prospected immigrants who 
ever fled from the Communist countries under threat of discrimination and 
prejudice and that even upon admittance to this country they would have to 
be under the same threat many years ahead. 

National-origin quota system in the revised immigration bill has been based 
upon 1920 figures, which in the light of tremendous displacement of millions 
of people in result of war and Communist aggression, has become antique and 
controversial to American concepts of justice and is certainly serving as a good 
material for Communist anti-American propaganda. 

Preference given by the immigration bill to persons born in Anglo-Saxon 
countries is offending every other nationality and contraversing to all the prin- 
ciples of Americanism. 

Difference between a citizen born in America and a naturalized citizen is 
intolerable to every new American. The same could be said about deportation 
of persons admitted to this country for permanent residence in result of any 
violation of laws, even if such violation was most technical one, at determina- 


tion of immigration authorities, without appeal and court review. Such system 


means that the privileges of democracy are not applicable to new immigrants 
during their alien-age. If new immigrants have a high honor to serve in the 
United States Armed Forces, if they have the same opportunities with others 
to participate in development of national economy and culture, if they have the 


same tax burden upon their shoulders—they should be treated as well as other 
Americans. 

There is a point I would like to draw your attention to: I represent charitable 
organizations, but may I say that every penny we spend for help to refugee, 
we determine as a political action of considerable value, because our assistance 
destinates to a political refugee. I and my associates are standing firmly on that 
point of view, that a correct and comprehensive solution of problems of refugees 
from Communist-dominated countries will become a very good investment on 
high-interest basis in the event of war against Communists. 

We should have more flexible quotas. 

A protection of fair court hearing should be extended to every alien in this 
country independently from race, nationality, or creed. 

All provisions of the immigration bill establishing difference between natural- 
ized citizens and born-in-America citizens, practically dividing them into two 
classes, shotld be revised. 

Lon NICOL, 
President, Federation of Russian Organizations of the United States. 


Mrs. IrAma A. GALOS, 
Apartment 2, 193 Route Tenant de Latour, 
Shanghai, September 12, 1952. 
The CHAIRMAN¢ 
The Federation of Charitable Organizations of United States of America, 
San Francisco, Calif., United States of America. 

Str: This letter-petition is written to you by a few stranded and desperate 
persons who do not know when and how they will be able to start a new and 
decent existence fit for human beings and whose only desire is to work in any 
capacity, to the end to provide for their needs, to be able to take care of their 
families, to be permitted to educate their children in the right and proper spirit. 

To begin with, we wish to state that we have a sincere gratitude toward all 
those who helped us during these long years, that we realize the difficulties 
encountered by them in collection of necessary funds, in obtention of required 
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visas and permits and if we take the liberty of sending this S O 8 appeal, it is 
only because we do not know any other way left to us. Here is our situation, 
so please judge by yourself to what extent of bitter despair we are presently 
driven by the accumulation of current circumstances. 

We are the left-over of an emigration who struggled gallantly along for 
many difficult years, without ever losing hope that justice will finally come our 
way. 

Most unfortunately, and when a mass evacuation took place from Shanghai to 
the Samar Island, some of us were not taken along, as certain happenings in- 
terrupted the said evacuation halfway. Since then and more than for 3% years 
we have waited that moment, when we also will be given the same chance and 
treated equally with those who were lucky enough to obtain a berth on the 
evacuation ships in the year 1949. 

Since then the conditions for most of us became really unbearable; the little 
savings are gone many months ago, the personal effects and belongings were 
gradually sold, often for the tenth part of their value, and the only alternative 
which remains in prospect is a slow starvation. It is true, however, that some of 
us are receiving a monthly allowance from the IRO, but this allowance was cut 
by 50 percent 2 months ago. Now a very strange, not to say a_ peculiar, 
division took place; there are two kind of persons who are entitled to a monthly 
allowance from IRO, those who are quartered in the IRO shelter house and those 
who are living in their own lodgings. It is amazing to note that the inhabitants 
of the shelter house who have a minima or no expenses at all as for rent, taxes, 
light, water, and so on are still receiving a full ration plus the free medical 
care, and those who have to pay for their lodgings, governmental taxes, and other 
expenses, who were deprived from medical care and assistance, though they 
also get sick once in a while, had their rations cut down. The former ration 
amounted to 350,000 local currency, or at the official exchange to $17.50, the 
present one to $8.75. 

We do realize and understand very well that everyone must be tired to extend 
help to unknown people in the far-away China, but on the other hand you must 
take into consideration that all those who will continue to live on the aforesaid 
budget will become hospital cases and will never be able to pass any medical 
examination in case, if and when, they will have to undergo such as possible 
evacuees from China. In other words, not only we are starving, but we are 
also unable to afford to preserve our health and the health of our families as 
we cannot possibly secure any medical attention, nor purchase any medicines 
with our limited or practically inexistent funds, and furthermore, and what is 
even worse, our children remain without schooling and are growing into illit- 
erate youths whose entire future will be jeopardized and miserable. 

We do not wish you to think that we ask for charity to the end to live on 
such and remain in Shanghai, without doing any work, just taking it easy; on 
the contrary our dearest desire is to stand on our own feet, to be able to secure 
work and to prove to all those who helped us for such a long time, that we were 
worthy of their trust and that the help extended to us was not misplaced. 

For us to be evacuated, is a question of death and life, as it is impossible for 
no one of us to secure here any salaried occupation; furthermore you are not 
without knowing, that even if the local financial aspects were favorable to us, 
still it is absolutely necessary for ail of us to find a country of adoption, where 
we really could settle forever and create a real home for our families. 

Most of us have relatives, friends, and sponsors outside of China, part of us 
have already on hand valid affidavits or letters of assurance and it is to be 
presumed that those who still have not this kind of documents on hand, could 
possibly be taken care by one of the organizations interested in the welfare of 
genuine DP’s, who number but a few hundreds. 

We ask you, no, we beg you, to do your possible to help us togbe resettled in 
any country, in any place where we could secure work and be at the charge of 
no one. Many of us have recently received letters from their outport friends 
and relatives, in which letters it is said that the United Nations have allotted 
certain funds as for our evacuation and that they wonder why we are still here. 
According to these letters certain foreign newspapers have published plans con- 
cerning our impending resettlement, but most unfortunately we are unable to 
secure anything official in this respect. The time presses, something must be 
done before it will be too late and we can only trust and hope that we shall be 
not forgotten and shall be treated on equal rights with those who, since 1949), 
were given the opportunity to reorganize their existences, 
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Being absolutely desperate we are addressing this letter-petition to the fol- 
lowing persons and organizations: (1) U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees 
in Geneva; (2) Federation of Charitable Organizations of the United States of 
America in San Francisco; (3) DP Division, United Nations, in Lake Success ; 
(4) Reverend Father Wilfdes, Hong Kong; (5) L. Stumpf, director of the 
Lutheran Center in Hong Kong; (6) Countess A. L. Tolstoy, Tolstoy Foundation 
in New York, (7) Mrs. N. S. Ross, 1118 Thirteenth Avenue, Seattle, Wash., 
United States of America; (18) Thomas Jamieson in Hong Kong; and we wish 
to trust that and will extend us a helping hand, before we shall be condemned, 
together with our families, to a slow death through starvation. Especially in 
view of the approaching cold season as some of us had to dispose of their winter 
apparel in order to be able to feed their next to kin during last spring and 
summer. 

We do trust that this desperate appeal will find the right response and that, 
understanding the moral and the physical miseries through which we are under- 
going daily, vou will do your best to save us together with our innocent children 
and obtain for us the right to live as human beings are entitled to live and. give 
us a chance to be able to prove that your kind attention and your trust will 
never be misused by us. 

Kindly communicate with us through Mrs. Iraida Galos, Apartment 2, House 
193, Route Tenant de Latour, Shanghai. 

In expectation of the pleasure to read your answer in a very near future, to 
be able to find there hope and consolation, and thanking you in anticipation, we 
remain yours most devotedly grateful. 

{Ninety-nine personal signatures affixed. ] 


STATEMENT OF P. C. QuocK, PRESIDENT, CHINESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


CHINESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
San Francisco, Calif.. October 14, 1952. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Gentlemen: The Chinese Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco desires to 
go on record as endorsing and concurring the views of the Chinese Consolidated 
Benevolent Association as presented to you in the hearing in San Francisco, 
Calif., on October 14, 1952. The statement of views submitted by the said 
Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association is adopted in toto as that of our 
own, Thanking you for your favorable consideration, we are 

Respectfully yours, 


CHINESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
P. C. QuocKk, President. 


The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Stephen Thiermann here ? 


STATEMENT OF STEPHEN THIERMANN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
SAN FRANCISCO REGIONAL OFFICE, THE AMERICAN FRIENDS 
SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Mr. THierMann. I am Stephen Theirmann, executive secretary of 
the American Friends Service Committee, San Francisco Regional 
Office, 1830 Sutter Street, San Francisco. I am here to represent 
my organization and have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The Cuatrman. You may do so. 

Mr. TurerMann. The San Francisco regional office of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee appreciates the opportunity to testify 
before representatives of the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, meeting in San Francisco. 


25356—52——_70 
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This is the city which saw the birth of the United Nations. It is 
a city known as the gateway to the Pacific. It is a cosmopolitan city 
in which many persons of diverse Asiatic and European national 
origin live together in harmony and to their mutual enrichment. The 
Friends Service Committee wishes to support immigration policy 
which encourages this kind of human enrichment for our country 
without regard to race or creed. Our major, over-all objection to 
the new immigration legislation is the fact that it is designed to 
exclude immigrants rather than to admit them. 

Furthermore, world conditions, especially those creating large num- 
bers of refugees, make the need for countries open to immigration 
more urgent than ever and the United States is unquestionably one 
of the countries best able to absorb immigrants. 

The service committee recognizes and appreciates a few favorable 
features of the new legislation, such as the naturalization privilege 
for Asians and the provisions evidencing concern for the family. 
Many of the committee’s detailed questions with respect to the new 
act have been presented elsewhere before this Commission. These 
questions have eas related to the great and arbitrary power which 
Public Law 414 would give to our consular and immigration oflicers 
in refusing visas to foreign applicants, the many ambiguous grounds 
provided for exclusion, and the retention virtually unchanged of the 
national origins quota system of 1924 so that large quotas go in con 
siderable part unused while small quotas are heavily, and hopelessly, 
overapplied. 

The San Francisco office of the service committee wishes to draw 
special attention, however, to the features of the act which, in our 
opinion, are discriminatory against the peoples of the Pacific rim and 
against Negroes. These include the Asia-Pacific triangle formula and 
the provisions on Caribbean immigration. On the strength of its 
experience on the west coast and in Asia, the service committee finds 
the racist concept still retained in the new legislation to be particularly 
damaging for two reasons: 

First, the racist concept undercuts the work of many thousands of 
west coast citizens who wish to develop friendly relations among the 
peoples of the Pacific rim nations. More than 50,000 men and women 
on the west coast have contributed through the American Friends 
Service Committee good used clothing for the relief of Koreans, Japa- 
nese, and Okinawans, or they have contributed funds for self-help 
programs in these countries and in India and Pakistan. Their gifts 
have been intended as a symbol of friendship among equals. In many 
cases the gifts have represented a sacrificial effort on the part of 
Americans who wish to express their good will to Asians. Public 
Law 414 undercuts this witness of friendship and alienates those who 
have sacrificed to make the witness. 

Second, the racist viewpoint of this legislation confirms the sus- 
picions of many Asians that American democracy is long on promise 
and short on performance. Heralded by its supporters as the end of 
race prejudice in our law, Asians expected the new law to provide 
equal treatment for peoples of whatever national origin. Service 
committee workers in Asia now tell us that it comes as a disillusion- 
ing shock to Asians to learn that the removal on the ban against 
naturalization of Japanese, Indians, and two or three other Asian 
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groups, is more than overbalanced by the immigration formula for 
the Asia-Pacific triangle and by the token quotas of 100 allotted to 
huge countries like India and China. Asians, hoping for bread, were 
given a stone. 

~ Because of the racial discrimination contained in Public Law 414, 
because of its generally restrictive character, and because of its other 
features dangerous to civil liberties, the American Friends Service 
Committee in this region asks for new legislation more in keeping with 
the American spirit at its best, and better suited to serve America’s 
needs. 

Mr. Rosenrievtp. Mr. Thiermann, you have indicated your diffi- 
culties with, and criticism of, the present law, and mentioned that you 
would like something better suited to serve America’s needs. Would 
you care to be a little more explicit for the enlightenment of the Com- 
mission? Just what would you propose that the Commission con- 
sider in connection with the peoples of the Pacific rim nations? 

Mr. TuHrerMann. Well, I would like to suggest that the formula 
for admission of Asians from countries like Canada, or Mexico, where 

1 problem of halfblood is involved, not be assigned to the Asiatic 
toh angle country from which they come; rather, to the country where 
they were born. For example, if they were born in Canada, even 
though one of their parents was Japanese and the other, let’s say, 
Canadian, that they come in under the Canadian quota. 

Mr. RosenrieLp. Do you recommend the elimination of the Asia- 
Pacific triangle provision ¢ 

Mr. THrerMann. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. That wouldn't affect any other people? 

Mr. Turermann. No. 

The CuHatrmMan, Well, we are also concerned with broader policy 
aspects. 

Mr. TurerMann. I would feel that the policy of applying a small 
quota to huge countries, like Japan and India, for instance, should be 
changed, so that by either using or pooling quotas, the unused quotas 
for Britain might be applied to Asia, or it be amended so much lar ger 
quotas come from a country of larger oo 

Mr. CHarrman. What view do you hold concerning the national 
origins formula in the immigration law? 

Mr. TriermMann. If you could eliminate it, it would be highly 
desirable.” 

The Cuarrman. Then what would you substitute for it ? 

Mr. TuHrerMann. Well, that would be a technical question. 

It seems to me the best I certainly can do for the agency would be 
to suggest general principles, and the details of drawing up a law 
ought. to be in the hands of persons who are skilled in trying to tailor 
a law to these principles. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Let us see if you can state what those principles 
are in terms of some of the problems that are confronting the Commis- 
sion. One, do you propose the retention of a system of quotas based 
on national origins? 

Mr. Turermann. No. I would say that ideally we would propose 
a system probably based on the population of a country in terms of a 
given number of persons whom we could admit into the United States 
per yeal 
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Mr. Rosenrieip. In other words would you set a ceiling arrived at 
in some way, and then distribute the number within that ceiling on 
the basis of the population of the various countries whose nationalities 
may be wanting to come to this country ? 

Mr. Tutermann. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. And would you do that with or without a distine- 
tion between Europe and Asia‘ 

Mr. TurerMAnn. Without a distinction. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Without a distinction. Of course that raises prob- 
lems because there are some countries that are found to be in far greater 
need of immigration than others. 

Do I understand then, Mr. Thiermann, that what you are saying to 
the Commission is something as follows: One, that within a ceiling, 
you would ae no discrimination based on national origin, race, 
color, creed, or sex. But that if your advice were not acc epted, and 
there were ee a quota system of some kind that was based on national 
origin or race, that one thing that you feel strongly abeut is that the 
quotas allowed to the Asiatic nations are too small, and that you would 
recommend that something be done to increase them either by direct 
increase or by pooling the unused quotas, making some of the increase 
or by pooling the unused quotas, making some of ‘the increase available 
to them. Is that correct? 

Mr. TurerMann. That’s far better than I expressed it. But it 
leaves unsolved in my mind how you would, if you had a ceiling, meet 
the relatively greater need and how you would judge which was rela- 
tively greater need—whether it was more important for Arab refugees 
to be admitted than German refugees. 

The Cuamman. We would like to hear your views on that. 


Mr. TrerMann. I’m afraid I can’t help on that point. 
The Cuamman. Thank you. If you have any further suggestions 


you wish to submit, please send them to us at Washington. 
Is Mr. Morrissett here / 


STATEMENT OF IRVING MORRISSETT, CHAIRMAN OF THE FRIENDS 
COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Morrisserr. I am Irving Morrisett, chairman of the Friends 
Committee on Legislation of Northern California. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The CHarMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Morrisserr. The F riends Committee on Legislation of North- 
ern California was organized by California Fr iends for the purpose of 
helping Quakers and ‘others who are sympathetic with their views to 
keep themselves informed on legislative matters and to assist them in 
expressing their views effectively to the State and National Legisla- 
tures. It is affiliated with the Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation. 

Our committee believes that religious insight and religious motiva- 
tion have a direct application to ev eryday affairs, including legislative 
matters. We are particularly interested in those issues which touch 
directly upon human values and upon the dignity of individuals. We 
believe that Public Law 414 (the McCarran-Walters Act) is such an 
issue. 
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The new immigration and naturalization procedures are discrimi- 
natory and divisive in three important ways: 

1. Under this act, the total number of persons that may be admitted 
to the United States is pitifully small, in comparison with the needs of 
the rest of the world and in comparison with our ability to absorb new 
persons into our economic and social life. Furthermore certain fea- 
tures of the law have the effect of lowering the actual number of immi- 
gi “ants even below the total admissible number. 

The method by which the admissible total is allocated among the 
nations and areas of the world is clearly based upon hostility to cer- 
tain races and cultures. 

. The law places immigrants and naturalized persons in an inferior 
position, after they have been accepted by this country. 

We concur in what has been said by others who have testified today 
concerning the harmful effects of the quota provisions on our fr iendly 
relations with other nations, and particularly with the nations of Asia. 
We would also like to stress a harmful aspect of the present law which 
has received less attention than some other aspects—that is, the infe- 
rior position in which the law places immigrants and naturalized per- 
sons in this country, which is the third point mentioned above. 

Once an immigrant or naturalized person has passed the rigorous 
tests for entrance into our national “family” he should not be subject 
to numerous further tests of behavior that are not imposed upon those 
who happened to be born into the “family.” It should be our aim to 
help the new immigrant and the new citizen to feel at home and at ease, 
and to encourage him to appreciate and to use the opportunities an< 
the freedom which the United States has to offer. 

Section 241 of the present law contains a long list of grounds upon 
which alien immigrants may be deported. Some of the } provisions of 
this section, and particularly those of subsection (6), can be inter- 
preted in such a way as to limit severely the immigrant’s freedom of 
speech and freedom of thought. And the possibilities of abuse are 
greatly increased by the fact that this law invests almost unlimited dis- 
cretionary power in the Attorney General. 

Sections 340 and 349 of the present law contain extensive provisions 
for revoking the citizenship of naturalized persons, and section 349 also 
includes some conditions for revoking the citizenship of native Amer- 
icans. Some of the provisions of these sections may easily be inter- 
preted as-prohibiting naturalized citizens from participating in dis- 
cussions and decisions about some of the most important issues in our 
national and our world society. 

The immigrant and the naturalized person need the help and the 
faith of their adopted country. Special legislation aimed at them, 
full of pitfalls and backed by the terrible threat of deportation and the 
consequent disruption of family and social ties, is not evidence of an 
attitude of helpfulness and faith. This isa time of fear and suspicion, 
but certainly fear and suspicion should not therefore be written into 
the law of the land. 

We recognize the favorable features of the new immigration and 
naturalization law, such as the provision which permits naturalization 
of the many Japanese persons who have for a long time been Americans 
in everything but name. We would like to see the wisdom of these 
humanitarian and equalitarian features extended to the rest of the 
law. 
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The Friends Committee on Legislation is grateful for the establish- 
ment of this Commission for the further study of immigration and 
naturalization matters. The committee also appreciates this oppor- 
tunity to express its views before this Commission. 

The Cuarrmasn. If the Congress were to change the present quota 
system, what would you propose as a substitute ? 

Mr. Morrisserr. It is very difficult to think on that level in view of 
the likelihood of Congress adopting a completely unprejudiced atti- 
tude, but. I would give my own views in this way: That there should 
be no subterfuge adopted to keep out certain races and people from 
certain areas because we don’t like the people from those areas, in those 
cultures, and that certainly was done in the present law, which goes 
back to 1920, to pick a basis for placing quotas. It is because at 
that time the population of the Umited States was more in line with 
what certain people would like to see than the 1950 census would show. 

Beneliting from the recent testimony I have heard before your 
Commission, I would certainly go along with the idea of assigning 
quotas on the basis of a geographical, or population proportional 
to population, with an extra quota for individuals in particular need. 
I think that in the principles of particular need we should especially 
pay attention to persecution, political persecution, and religious per- 
secution. America has been the refuge of people getting away from 
political and religious persecution, and I think this should ‘take a 
top priority in aiding other nations. Economic difficulty should play 
some role, but I think the other economic measures not involving 
immigration should be stressed for the solution of economic problems. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Can you separate both? 

Mr. Morrissetr. I think it should be considered, but I think this is 
secondary to political and religious persecution as a reason for 
admitting immigrants. 

Commissioner O’GRapy. Do you think our immigration policy 
should be related to the economic phase also, as for example, the point 
4 program ¢ 

Mr. Morrisserr. The important relation that I see between these 
two things is that both our immigration policy and our point 4 
program should have as their motivation the building of a unified 
world, and, therefore, we should not do things in our immigration 
policy which will undercut the good will that our point 4 may build 
up. But I do not think that immigration is a major means of solving 
the economic problems of economic areas. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. But do you think the two should be 
integrated ¢ 

Mr. Morrisserr. Certainly, I would agree. 

I really wonder whether Americans realize, whether we Americans 
realize how our point 4 program is in one direction to build a better 
world, and our trade policy and our immigration policy, as shown 
in the McCarran-Walter Act, are in exactly the opposite direction of 
breaking down unity among different nations. 

J night add a particular comment: The thing that I tried to stress 
in my statement was that I do not think new citizens or immigrants 
who are in the process of becoming new citizens should be subjected 
to special regulations, to special rules, about what they may think and 
what kind of or ganizations they belong to. I think those rules should 
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be the same for immigrants and for naturalized citizens, for citizens 
of the United States who are born in this country. It seems to me that 
all such special legislation dealing with immigrants and with natural- 
ized persons should not be written into the law. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Iva Henning here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. IVA R. HENNING, STATE DEFENSE CHAIR- 
MAN, REPRESENTING THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Hennino. I am Mrs. Iva R. Henning, representing the legisla- 
tive committee and I am State defense chairman for the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, 71 Lopez Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Members of the Commission, and fellow citizens, my position is a 
legislative position. 1 am appearing in support of the McCarran- 
Walter immigration and nationality law, which goes into effect on 
December 24, 1952, and which was passed over the veto by a great ma- 
jority in our National Congress in 1952. 

It is a first principle of representative government that this law be 
given a period of time to operate before any hasty revision, that we 
may see what it does, and w ae it may need in the way of revision. 

The California Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have been interested in immigration for a great many years. I 
would like to read to you their resolution put out “by the State of Cali- 
fornia society in 1950. This is resolution number 12: “Resolved that 
the California State Society Daughters of the American Revolution 
reaffirm the stand of its national society as stated in resolution No. 13, 
adopted at the fifty-eighth continental congress, April 22, 1949; 
namely, that the Congress of the United States be asked that no immi- 
gration over and above the present quota system shall be permitted into 
the United States either by special legislation on unused quotas, or 
Executive order.” 

This resolution was presented to the Congress of the United States 
in April 1949. 

The immigration laws should be for the security of the American 
people, economically and politically, unemployed, and, also, our war 
servicemen need the assurance of a place that is their own in their own 
country. Our young boys joining up, being drafted at the age of 18, 
also need a priority on opportunity in this their own country. Euro- 
peans need to face their whole responsibility for war, as well as their 
whole responsibility for their.own politics. By that, 1 mean that when 
they come to the United States as refugees, aren’t they running away 
from their responsibility as natives of their own countries. 

I have certain questions that I would like to put to this Commission, 
and to the audience: How can any American family look forward to 
making a living if large groups of people are imported without eco- 
nomic ‘opportunity at times when the war economy is in effect? How 

can you know that the economic opportunity will be there for those 
people whom you bring from their lands into ours after the war econ- 
ie becomes a peace economy, and we have such a period as 1931 to 
1937? 
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Another question: How can any American family make a living 
if large blocs of foreigners are admitted suddenly to satisfy foreign 
politics, not ours? We have thought that the Marshall plan was to 
build, to build up these foreign countries, so that they would be up 
to our level and have a happier condition in the homes where they are. 

The American family has changed its composition in the last gen- 
eration, something I know the young men will agree with me about. 
We now have families of two and three, and even five children, where 
a generation ago it was more the custom to have a family of one 
child or perhaps two. What are you going to do for the opportunity 
for these babies who are our own native-born babies of the last, say, 
5 years ¢ - 

‘Why is the United States putting up the troops for the United 
Nations, while other member nations suffer from overpopulation, and, 
yet, fail to make their quotas with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

I have a final comment: I have watched this meeting today with 
great. interest, and a great deal of pride in many of the speakers, but 
you haven’t seen very many people here who have my background, 
and there is a reason for that. This type of hearing is new. We are 
more accustomed to representative government, and to presenting our 
arguments directly to our Congressmen, and directly to our Senators, 
directly to our legislators. We are not yet familiar with this method. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarman. Thank you. 

Are Mr. Jackson and Mr. Hertogs here ? 


STATEMENT OF Z. B. JACKSON, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH S. 
HERTOGS, ATTORNEYS 


Mr. Jacxson. Iam Z. B. Jackson, an attorney, and am accompanied 
by my law partner, Joseph S. Hertogs. Our address is 580 Washing- 
ton Street, San Francisco. 

I have some general views on one or two sections of the law which 
we would like to discuss, and then we would like to submit a memo- 
randum of our views. 

The CuamrmMan. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jackson. The first thing I would like to suggest is we object 
to the act and the legislation as a whole. 

The CuarrmMan. What legislation and what act? 

Mr. Jackson. The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, Pub- 
lic Law 414, because it is written in such general, vague, and indefinite 
language. It doesn’t provide for judicious review of any adminis- 
trative decisions. 

Now, when the Walter bill was being discussed on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, when the House was acting as a Committee 
of the Whole on the State of the Union, an amendment was proposed 
by Representative Meader of Michigan on behalf of the American 
Bar Association, that a specific section be set up in this act providing 
that administrative decisions and orders would be subject to judicial 
review. ‘There was objection to their proposed amendment by Rep- 
resentative Walter, and at that time he stated that there was no reason 
for the proposed amendment. because the act already provided for that 
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judicial redress. He stated that a particular section of this act pro- 
vided that the unfortunate rider, which was fixed to one of the appro- 
priation bills subsequent to the number of the Wong Gang Yong 
ease, would be repealed, and that the rules set down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Wong Gang Yung case would 
become the law of the land. However, when you look at the act and 
read the language of this act you find no statutory provision providing 
for the judic ial review. I state that the failure to provide for this 
judicial review is going to cause confusion, unnecessary judiciai deter- 
mination as to what this act means. 

Another provision of this act we object to is section 360. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What section was this first one you are 
referring to? 

Mr. Jackson. The other one refers to section 242. Now 360 is a 
section which provides for a means of having a judicial determination 
of a claim of United States nationality. Under the present act, the 
Nationality Act of 1940, we have section 503. Section 503 provides 
that where any individual or person has been denied a right or privi- 
lege of a national or citizen of the United States that that person 
may commence, and institute a declaratory judgment suit against such 
administrative official in any district court wherein the person claims 
permanent residence, or in the District Court for the D'strict of 
Columbia. That act also provides that such persons may apply for, 
and obtain, a certificate of identity which would permit them to 
proceed to the United States where they could have a determination of 
their claim. 

Now section 360 in the new act provides that if a person is within the 
United States, they may have a judicial determination of their claim 
of United States nationality. However, this does not happen in very 
many cases. Most of the cases arise concerning the question of citi- 
zenship about persons who are residing in foreign countries. 

Now section B of 360 provides that certificates of identity may 
be issued to persons who fall within two categories; those two cate- 
gories being persons who are about to obtain the age of 16 years, or 
persons who have previously resided in the U nited States. 

Now, we represent a large group of clients, who are seeking to 
come to the United States and establish their claim of United States 
nationality. Under the present travel restrictions, which have been 
imposed under the Passport Act of 1918 and the President’s proclama- 
tion of 1941, these persons must obtain a travel document before they 
can purchase passage to the United States. Now this document which 
is issued is nothing more than a document, which permits them to 
obtain passage Ww ithout the carrier being subjected to fine proceedings 
for bringing a person without that doc ument. 

Now under this new act we are not going to be able to bring those 
claiming United States nationality to the United States where their 
question of citizenship can be determined by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, which is the proper administrative agency 
charged with the duty of making such determination, or before a 
court, where they may have a fair and impartial hearing upon their 
claim. 

The act also provides that the certificate of identity under section 
360 (B) may be issued by the consular official. 
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It doesn’t seem possible that where this question concerning issu 
ance of a travel document is going to be left up to the person who 
rejected the claim of citizenship in the first place, and who is going 
again to be the person to rule upon whether a travel document, or 

certificate of identity will issue, that he is going to make a favo “able 
determination in favor of that person. 

We feel that these people should be given some means of proceeding 
to the United States where they could have their claim of citizenshi} 
determined either by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
or by the Department of State. 

The other point which I would like to discuss is the failure of the 
act to provide for those who served in the United States Armed Forces 
during World War II or who were attached and served in the mer 
chant marine during that crisis. 

Now we have in this act. specific legislation providing for the nat 
iralization of persons who served 3 years in the Armed Forces of thie 
United States, but it requires that they must have been legally ac- 
mitted to the United States. There is another provision in the act 
which provides for the naturalization of those who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States during World War Il. There 
are many of them that have served 2, 3, and 4 years, many of those 
years overseas. But the act provides that unless such petition for 
naturalization is filed within 6 months of the termination of such serv 
ice that these persons must have been legally admitted to the United 
States. 

Now there are a number of aliens who are not legally admitted to 
the United States, who did honorably serve in the Armed Forces of 


the United States during World War II, many of them with many 
citations, and we feel that they should be given some relief. 

With your permission, I would like to leave a memorandum for the 
record. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. It will be inserted in the record. 

(The memorandum submitted by Jackson & Hertogs, attorneys, 
follows :) 


JacKSON & HERroes, 
San Francisco, October 14, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
BE recutive Director, 
President’s Commission of Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. RoSENFIELD: We attach two copies of memorandum reflecting views 
of this office with respect to matters arising under immigration and nationality 
laws of the United States. We are grateful for the opportunity to be heard hy 
the Commission. 

Very truly yours, 
Z. B. JACKSON. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


sased upon practice for a period of years in the specialized field of matters 
arising under the immigration and nationality laws and representation by our 
firm of at least 5,000 persons before the Justice and State Departments and the 
courts of the United States, we offer the following comment on procedures, 
policies, and effect of the current statutes and the anticipated effect of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
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QUOTA ALLOCATIONS 
1. Under current statutes 


(a) The national-origins basis of quota allocation, based upon a census of 
32 years ago, is unrealistic and outmoded. Fixing of an annual quota for a 
country on the basis of the ratio of the number of its subjects here three decades 
ago as compared to the total population ignores and gives no effect to percentage 
changes resulting from immigration during the past 30 years. As a result, many 
thousands of highly desirable aliens from low-quota countries such as Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, Turkey, Australia, and New Zealand cannot hope to enter the 
United States as quota immigrants. Despite eligibility for preferential quota 
status or the possession of unusual qualifications in training, background, or 
experience, aliens from these lands cannot, because of proscription of their 
quotas for years in advance, expect to receive visas without a wait of an unknown 
period. Discouraged by the seemingly hopeless prospect, many aliens whose 
presence would be beneficial to the interests of our country consider registration 
on waiting lists to be futile. 

(b) Aliens of the Chinese race, regardless of place of birth, can be allocated 
quota numbers only under the annual China racial quota of 105 persons per 
year. Seventy-five percent of this amount is reserved for aliens residing in 
China, practically none of whom can escape from the interior of China because 
of restrictions on travel or movement by the Communist government of China. 
No other race of peoples is subjected to such pointed discrimination by our 
immigration and nationality laws. 


2. Under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 


(a) The national-origins system of quota allocation is continued. Provision 
for reservation of first 50 percent of quotas for those of high education, technical 
training, specialized experience, or exceptional ability will be of little aid to those 
whose quotas are proscribed for years ahead by persons registered on waiting 
lists, or reduced by numbers used by persons granted suspension of deportation 
or visas under the Displaced Persons Act. 

(b) Asia-Pacific quota provision continues and heightens discrimination 
against aliens of the Chinese race. 

(c) Lowering of quota priority of alien parents of United States citizens will 
cause marked increase in waiting period before they may be issued visas and 
join citizen children in the United States. 


ISSUANCE OF VISAS 
1. Under current statutes 


(a) Consular officials, with unrestrained authority to grant or refuse visas, 
frequently set up unreasonable and arbitrary requirements beyond the demand 
of statutes. Authority under the public-charge provision is often abused. Thus, 
an able-bodied Canadian with a background of self-support, sponsored by rela- 
tives and friends in the United States with assets of $500,000 and incomes totaling 
over $30,000, was refused a visa on the ground that he was likely to become a 
public charge. 

(b) Alien wives of American citizens of the Chinese race are being refused 
nonquota visas by the American consulate in Hong Kong unless they produce 
their children from the interior of China. This is normally impossible because 
of the refusal of the Chinese Communist officials to grant exit permits to any 
person potentially useful in military or labor forces. These demands are beyond 
the requirements of the applicable laws and regulations. 

(ce) Applicants for nonimmigrant visas as temporary visitors are generally 
rejected if they have relatives in the United States. Any applicant of marriage- 
able age is normally refused a visa on the ground that he might marry and 
attempt to remain in the United States. In specified countries—notably Greece, 
Italy, and China—it is virtually impossible for any alien other than one of 
wealth, prominence, or close connection with highly placed Government officials 
to obtain a visitor’s visa. Others are regarded as perjurers or conspirators in 
a scheme to circumvent the immigration laws. 

(@) Authority to refuse visas on the ground that an alien's entry would be 
prejudicial to the interests of the United States is constantly abused. The 
applicant is never informed as to the reason or the evidence on which the denial 
is based. Innocent childhood associations, unsupported rumors, malicious com- 
plaints both anonymous and other are considered sufficient for rejection of a viss 
application. 
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(e) Many of our clients have reported that consular officials are lazy, officious, 
and indifferent to hardship resulting from their dilatory methods and unrea- 
sonable demands. American citizens spend huge sums in maintaining relatives 
abroad while they await action by consulates on their applications or attempt 
to comply with instructions of a consular official who generally has no conception 
of the practical problems of the applicant and those interested in his welfare. 

(f) Sponsors of visa applicants often include offers of employment in affidavits 
of support, believing that such offers tend to add assurance that the applicant 
will not become a public charge. These well-intended offers are seized upon 
by consulates as a ground for rejecting visas with no consideration as to whether 
the proposed employment is the primary inducement for the visa application or 
whether the type of employment offered exempts the applicant from the excluding 
provisions of the contract-labor laws. 

(g) Decisions of consular officials rejecting visa applications are not subject 
to appeal or review. Since citizens or residents of the United States are generally 
vitally interested in the rejected applicant, some provision for review of arbi- 
trary and unsupported visa denials should be available to the applicant or those 
interested in him. While recognizing that the right to refuse admission is an 
attribute of sovereignty, some method of seeking review of these decisions should 
be provided to the end that visa applicants in like circumstances will receive 
uniform rulings. 


2. Under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 


(a) Terms of the new statutes provide latitude for continuance of the prac 
tices’ complained of above and perhaps encourage them. Sections 212 (a) (27) 
and (20) confer on consular officers the power to reject visa applications of 
those whom they have reason to believe seek entry for the purpose of engaging 
in activities prejudicial to the public interest or who in their opinion would, 
after entry, probably engage in such activities. While security of the United 
States is a paramount objective, these loosely worded provisions certainly open 
the gates to rejection of visa applications on the basis of personal whims, specu- 
lation, and conjecture under conditions safeguarding the maker of the decisions 
against review or criticism of his orders. 

ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS OF ALIENS IN THE UNITED STATES 
1. Under current statutes 

(a) Present statutes provide for adjustment of status through preexamina- 
tion where an alien has resided in this country from 1 to 5 years and is in a posi 
tion to obtain an immigration visa within a reasonable time. Due to the fact 
that the same procedure is not provided in the new statutes, many aliens are now 
being granted preexamination provided they obtain a consular appointment and 
depart before December 23, 1952. However, the leisurely methods of the consu- 
lates in Canada in processing informal visa applications makes it impossible 
to complete arrangements for consular appointments before December 23. Re- 
quests to the Chief of the Visa Division, Department of State, and the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization in September 1952 for the perfecting 
of emergency arrangements to handle these cases expeditiously produced nothing 
worth while. The Chief of the Visa Division stated that the consulates were 
understaffed, and the Commissioner did not respond. 

(b) Suspensions of deportation applications are now being determined on the 
basis of a secret and confidential policy, purportedly representing the sentiment 
of the congressional committee which passes upon suspension applications for 
the Congress. Applicants or their counsel are not informed of the details of the 
policy. Suspension applicants who have a citizen wife and two citizen children 
are being denied suspension; those with three children are being approved. An 
application under section 19 (¢) of the 1917 act, as amended, based on residence 
of 7 years and presence in this country on July 1, 1948, is rejected unless the 
alien has residence of 15 years. Exceptions are made where specified circum- 
stances exist, but the nature of the exceptions are unknown. Obviously, these 
requirements are over and above those required by the present laws, and the 
practice of determining the fate of a man and his family on the basis of a secret 
policy is foreign to our standards of due process. 

(c) Aliens who entered prior to July 1, 1924, who have resided inthis country 
since entry and for whom no record of admission exists may apply for the 
creation of a record of lawful entry. Officials of the Immigration and Natural 
ization Service demand proof of residence for each and every one of the 28 years. 
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For many applicants this is an impossible demand, and some reasonable relaxa- 
tion of the requirement should be considered. 


2, Under the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 


(a) Opportunity for an alien to adjust status through preexamination is 
eliminated. No provision is made for a practical solution of the problems of 
aliens who applied for preexamination from several months to several years ago, 
who have been granted the privilege recently, but who cannot take advantage 
of the grant before December 23, 1952. By administrative ruling or legislative 
action, those deserving aliens should be granted additional time to adjust status 
other than by leaving their families and returning to their homelands. 

(b) Adjustment of status through suspension of deportation is eliminated 
for all practic&l purposes by the forthcoming law. With the exception of a group 
of aliens deportable on criminal or immoral grounds who have resided here at 
sufferance for many years, no alien who entered prior to June 27, 1950, can seek 
such relief unless he has resided in the United States for 7 years. 

(c) Exceptional and unusual hardship must be established in order to qualify 
an alien for suspension of deportation. Such a term gives almost unlimited 
latitude to offers seeking ground for rejection of an application, and most of 
them are so inclined. By the gist of remarks made by persons sponsoring Public 
Law 414, the fact of the alien’s relationship to a citizen or resident wife or child 
is not to be considered in determining whether exception and unusual hardship 
would result from the alien’s deportation. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Many other obectionable features are to be found in the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. In time the needless hardship resulting from them 
will become vividly clear and doubtless remedial legislation will be enacted. 
Under sections 101 (a) (3) and 212 (d) ¢7) Hawaii is part of the United States 
for one purpose and not for another. The effect is to prevent aliens lawfully 
resident in Hawaii from coming to the United States if not quota immigrants 
while at the same time permitting them to seek naturalization in Hawaii. Setting 
up immigration barriers between two areas of the United States is an incongruity 
which cannot be justified by logical reasoning. 

Aliens who served honorably for 5 years on vessels of American registry prior 
to September 23, 1950, are made eligible to naturalization without having been 
admitted to the United States for permanent residence. Many hundreds of 
competent and loyal alien seamen are short from a few weeks to several months 
in having 5 years of sea service. Most of them have continued in our merchant 
marine. The military transport services and most American maritime com- 
panies have recently refused to sign on alien seamen. Those who cannot natural- 
ize must leave or face deportation. Provision should be made for those who have 
served our merchant marine honorably for 5 years or more, regardless of the 
date of service. 

The net general effect of the tone and provisions of the 1952 act is the erection 
of immigration barriers which bristle with belligerency. Consular and immigra- 
tion officers will necessarily become ambassadors of bad will, and we will in 
time alienaté many residents of foreign lands who would otherwise be friendly. 
At home, oflicers of the Immigration and Naturalization Service will eventually 
approach a characterization slightly less odious than the Gestapo of Nazi 
Germany. No corresponding benefit to the United States is apparent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JACKSON & HERTOGS, 
Z. B. JACKSON. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, George Sehlmer, the master of the 
California State Grange, had hoped to be here today to testify before 
the Commission, but he has sent word that, unfortunately, he cannot 
come. If he submits a statement, I should like permission to insert 
it in the record at this point. 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Chairman, J. D. Zellerbach, president of the 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp., of San Francisco, and formerly ECA ad- 
ministrator for Italy, was scheduled to testify at this time, but was 
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unable to appear, and he has sent a statement which, with your per- 
mission, I will read into the record. 

The CuHatrman. You may do so. 

(There follows the statement of Mr. J. D. Zellerbach, read by Mr. 
Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director :) 


STATEMENT OF Mr. J. D. ZELLERBACH, PRESIDENT OF CROWN-ZELLERBACH Corp., 
oF SAN FRANCISCO 


I want to thank the members of the President's Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization for the invitation to present my views on the present immi- 
gration laws. ' 

My strong conviction is that the present immigratien laws are in direct con- 
flict with United States philosophy and policy on foreign affairs and are un- 
realistic in facing up to world conditions. Therefore I would recommend that 
the laws be liberalized to conform to that policy. 

I realize that it might be more comfortable for one to avoid testimony or to 
hide behind an emotional generalization that America is no ea and that 
therefore American citizens must be protected by a severely restrittive policy 
of immigration. However, I féel that a restrictive policy would be weak pro 
tection indeed, for it is isolationism in its most reactionary form, And, in the 
kind of a world in which we are living today, we cannot afford the risk of isola- 
tionism either geographically, militarily, economically, or psychologically. 

Americans are dispersed throughout all free nations, working to help them 
back to a point where they can be self-supporting themselves. We have been 
helping restore the fisheries of Greece; the factories of Italy, France, and 
Germany; the railroads of many war-torn countries. We are building along 
with them to keep out the threat of Russian aggression. We are depending al- 
most wholly on many free nations for some of the vital metals and other re- 
sources which we do not have in the United States. We are sending money 
across the seas to help restore the economy, security, and confidence of free, 
friendly people. Our American boys are deployed to the military areas of many 
foreign lands. We are trying, by every psychological means within our know1- 
edge, to convince our overseas neighbors and anyone else who will listen that 
the way to peace and safety lies in walking our road. 

Through all of the years of American history we have been building a world 
belief and trust that the United States of America is a haven for pilgrim feet 
from oppressed and overcrowded lands. We have projected American citizen- 
ship as a desirable possession which millions of foreigners have attained. We 
have welcomed them to help us in our fields, our mines, our forests. They have 
helped us build our transcontinental railroads. They have transplanted agri- 
eultural and horticultural skills from their lands to ours, as witness the Cali- 
fornia grape and wine industry, among others. We have learned their skills 
and arts. We have learned much from them as they have learned from us. 
Today they are part of us—the mixture which is America. If we need any proof 
of their devotion to the United States, we need only to look ot the names of 
men who have fought on our side in the wars. If we need proof of how they 
feel about America, we need only to look to the campaign of letter writing 
which Italian-Americans beamed to their friends and relatives in Italy prior 
to the elections which finally kept Italy from going Communist. 

The need for liberalization of our immigration laws goes beyond statistics 
on our actual needs in the way of housekeepers, farm hands, and a host of other 
occupations which are going largely unfilled because American workers are 
turning to other occupations. Through our Departments of Labor, Commerce, 
and Agriculture we should be able to anticipate the extra manpower heeds and 
provide necessary protections against an oversupply of workers. The plain 
truth is that we must try harder to fit more of the right kind of immigrants 
into our American life and American economy. Either that or watch them go 
over to our enemies who have been telling them since the end of World War II 
that Americans do not practice what they preach. 

I do not speak for any one country, but for them all. I do not think in terms 
of so loosening our immigration laws that great masses of people may move 
from there to here without plan or thovght. Out of my Buropean experiences 
I absorbed at least two things which made indelible impressions. One is the 
misery caused by overcrowding of populations. The other is the tender balance 
between Communism and freedom in the minds of hungry, frustrated people. 
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So I do speak of the need for an enlightened immigration policy under which 
the United States will contribute its share toward relieving the dangers of eco- 
nomie distress in other free nations. The Western Hemisphere provides the 
vreatest opportunity for resettlement of Europe’s surplus populations. Other 
countries less able to absorb immigration than the United States are doing more 
to help the situation than we are. We must work with them to do more than 
we have been doing, for, if we are to relieve the misery upon which com- 
munism flourishes, we must take an enlightened attitude toward the immigration 
problem. We must help our friends so they will not have to seek assistance from 
our enemies, 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Fred W. Ross will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF FRED W. ROSS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE 
CALIFORNIA FEDERATION FOR CIVIC UNITY 


Mr. Ross. 1 am Fred W. Ross, executive director of the California 
Federation for Civie Unity, on whose behalf I am appearing. 

[ have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so, 

Mr. Ross. Mr. Perlman, and members of the President’s Commis- 
sion. I am the executive director of the California Federation for 
Civic Unity, a State-wide agency designed to channel the interests 
and energies of or ganizations working toward the improvement of 
human relations, and composed of chapters of the Japanese-Ameri- 
can Citizens League, National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, the Community Service Organization (Mexican- 
American), and various Jewish, church, and labor groups. 

At our executive committee meeting in April of this year a resolu- 
tion was passed commending Congress for its action in granting im- 
migration and naturalization privileges to persons of Asiatic descent 
who previously had been denied these rights, and opposing certain 
provisions which this organization considered discriminatory on 
racial and religious grounds. Specifically these are the clauses we 
oppose: 

Section 212 (a) 25: Pertaining to the entry of displaced persons 
and repeal of the provision of the 1917 law allowing entry of victims 
of religious persecution who are illiterate. This provision, we be- 
lieve, would bar a considerable number of displaced persons of Jew- 
ish and other religious groupings. 

Section 202 (ce): : A provision changing immigration quotas for 
Jamaica and other Caribbean colonies from the never-filled United 
Kingdom quota of 65,721 to a special quota of 100 for each such col- 
ony, ‘thus drs istically curtailing colored immigration. We believe this 
is highly discriminatory against Negro groups. 

Section 287 (a) 3: A provision terminating the right of American 
citizens to be immune from search or official interrogation without 
« warning. In our opinion this would work undue hardship upon 
millions of Mexican-Americans residing in the border area of the 
Southwest. We believe adequate safeguards should be included in the 
bill to protect members of the Mexican-American group. 

Section 244-5-B, which denies to people from contiguous territories 
( Mexicans, Cubans, Central Americans, ete.) certain privileges of 
suspension of deportation granted to the nationals of other countries. 
It is our understanding this regulation is based on the theory that 
persons whose origin is in relative proximity to the United States will 
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not find it particularly difficult to simply drop everything and return 
immediately to the country of their birth when ordered to do so by the 
immigration authorities. . 

In our opinion this assumption is patently false. Sudden removal! 
of this character, in our experience, can only tend to work grievous 
hardship upon the people involved. This is particularly true with 
reference to the Mexican rural workers. Most of them have little or 
no knowledge of English. Because of this and other reasons they find 
it exceedingly difficult to deal with the American consulate. Negotia 
tions necessary to straighten out their status are thus indefinitely 
prolonged. 

Many of these workers have wives and children in this country and 
any prolonged absence of the wage earner seriously jeopardizes the 
family relationship. Finally, sue h unanticipated removal obviously 
works an economic hardship on the workers involved in that few 
employers are interested in preserving job rights over a long period 
of time while the worker's status is being investigated. 

We earnestly urge, in the interests of justice and wholesome human 
and international relations, that your committee give serious consid- 
eration to the elimination of the provisions outlined above. 

The CuHairman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Haruo Ishimaru here ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HARUO ISHIMARU, REPRESENTING THE JAPANESE 
AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE 


Mr. Isumarv. 1am Haruo Ishimaru, and I represent the Japanese- 
American Citizens League, northern California regional office. 

Actually, as far as our organization is concerned, the Japanese- 
American Citizens League, we have offices here in San Francisco. | 
happen to come from the northern California area. We have a special 
legislative office in Washington, D. C., and it was an interstaff agree- 
ment that the representative in Washington, D. C., would make our 
statement before this Commission. However, I was requested to ap: 
pear at this particular meeting to try to represent the feelings of the 
Japanese- Americans as far as this new and comprehensive law is con- 
cerned. First of all, I would like to point out that my background 
is not legalistic in any way, and I am not an authority on the bill, but 
if I can add any of the impressions that I have received from the 
Japanese-American communities I will be happy to do so. 

First of all, we realize that this is quite a lengthy and comprehensive 
law, and we realize that there has been opposition in many areas to the 
law, in part, and on the whole. The Japanese-American people, as a 
whole, have been trying to get citizenship for a number of years. Our 
parents, the Nisei, have been legal residents of the United States, some 
for over half a century. We have on record one resident in Seattle. 
Wash., who applied for his first papers as early as 1904. Conse- 
quently, any law which might possibly give citizenship rights to our 
parents is one in which we are deeply interested. 

We were gratified at the success of the passage of the Walter-McCar- 
ran omnibus immigration and naturalization law. We pushed this 
law—that is, the Japanese-American people—because we were told b) 
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Ambassador Grew that the rise of militarism and nationalism in 
Japan stemmed from the immigration and laws in the United States 
in so far as immigration, stemming from 1924. We believe that this 
law, at least in part, has tended to ‘rectify some of the great problems 
started at that time. Also, it was my privilege to hear Dr. George 
Togasaki, editor of the Nippon Times which is considered the most 
important and influential English language newspaper in Japan— 
also, he is the chairman of the board of directors of the quite well- 

known International Christian University in Japan—speak at the 
Commonwealth Club. Dr. 'Togasaki, recently coming from Japan, 
pointed out that in Japan and in Asia as a whole this bill was being 
considered with more interest than perhaps any other single bit of 
legislation in the last 25 and perhaps even 50 years, because the United 
States would make an articulate statement on how they felt concerning 
the Asiaties. 

You will remember that before the passage of this law many of 
the people from the Asiatic countries were denied the right to come 
to this country as immigrants. They were considered second-class 
people, people who were not worthy or entitled to the right to come 
to this country. Also, at the same time the residents in this country, 
the Japanese, and some of the others, which I don’t know specifically, 
we know that during the war years the Filipinos and the Chinese were 
allowed to get their citizenship. But the Japanese, despite their 
length of residence in this country, were not able to get citizenship. 
We are happy that this legislation has passed. 

We realize that in any legislation which has over 2,000 separate 
items there cannot be unanimity of opinion and consideration. We 
realize that the passage of law, the making of law in this country or 
any country is evolutionary in nature, and not revolution: ary. We 
recognize that even for the Japanese, although there has been a signal 
victory, we believe in principle yet that the quota of 185, half of which 
is mortgaged for the next few years, is really a small token recogni- 
tion of Japan as a sovereign nation. 

Still our organization, the Japanese-American Citizens League, is 
not concerned so much with problems of Japanese in Japan, but with 
American citizens and residents of Japanese ancestry, especially be- 
cause of the privileges of citizenship which we believe is not only a 
great responsibility but a right as residents of this country. 

We are glad that this law has passed, and we hope that if there 
is any necessity for rectifying any of the conditions which may not 
be as good as others not only our organization but other organizations 
will work together to make this legislation a more pet rfect one. 

In concluding, let me point out that right now the eyes of the world 
are on the United States. I know this personally because of my an- 
cestry I am concerned with Japan, and Asia as a whole. Japan for 
i long time was an enemy nation. It was an enemy nation for our 
organization as well because we are an American citizens group. But 
the United States and the other nations have decided to let Japan once 
more enter into the realm of friendly nations. We feel it is imperative 
that we recognize the responsibility of the United States truly dem- 
onstrating her principles of democracy and equality. If there are any 
changes necessary in this legislation, we hope that it will be done with 
a full realization that the United States must demonstrate a complete 
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equality regardless of race or national origins, and that with the com- 
bined effort of all the people in the United States this will become a 
more perfect piece of legislation. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. I wonder if I might ask one question: Do you 
have any particular suggestions to the Commission on specific things 
in the law which you think should be changed or modified? 

Mr. Isuimarv. Actually, that will be taken up when you have your 
hearing in Washington. 

Mr. Rosenrrerp. Mr. Masaoka has been invited to attend, so that 
any other matters your organization may have will be presented then ? 

Mr. IsHimarv. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Miss Tomorug here? 


STATEMENT OF MYROSLAWA TOMORUG, REPRESENTING THE 
UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA 


Miss Tomorve. I am Myroslawa Tomorug, 2904 Wheeler Street, 
Berkeley, Calif. I represent the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America and have a statement I would like to read. 

The Crtamman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Miss Tomorve. I appreciate the opportunity to express the views 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee in support of the bill, so timely 
introduced by Congressman Celler, and which is now presented before 
your committee to implement the important and very vital message 
of President Truman on the urgent problem of surplus population 
and escapees from Soviet Communist tyranny. 

The Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, which comprises 
upwards of 1,500 Ukrainian-American organizations throughout thie 
United States, representing over 1 million Americans of Ukrainian 
descent is most deeply interested and concerned with the acute status 
and welfare of the present and future escapees from behind the iron 
curtain because it is firmly convinced that unless immediate measures 
are taken to aid and assist such refugees and escapees, we Americans 
will lose an important battle in the present cold war grimly waged 
by the Kremlin. 

Today, our great Nation—and indeed the entire world—is faced 
with the gravest threat to its survival since the glorious days of its 
inception. The United States, the citadel of human freedom and 
unrestricted opportunity, is confronted by the sinister forces of bar- 
baric darkness. Soviet Russia’s totalitarian masters have made it 
known that their ultimate objective is to conquer the world for their 
type of communism; and that standing in the way toward this achieve- 
ment is the United States, the last bastion of liberty, a power which 
the madmen of the Kremlin fear may be sufficiently strong to destroy 
their despotic regime. 

However, in this struggle against the aggressive onslaught of Mos- 
cow, we have millions of men and women behind the iron curtain 
who are true and potential allies of ours. Despite the practical|) 
impenetrable barriers set up by the Soviet jailers, many thousan<s 
have managed to escape after superhuman efforts, as we all know, 
and many others have had the extreme good fortune to reach our 
shores, while others have found haven in other lands. Thousands of 
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others are still coming from behind the iron curtain, many of whom 
are faced with no other alternative but to escape because of their 
anti-Communist activities. 

Thousands of these peoples are now facing a crisis in Western 
Europe. Indeed, I do not have to describe to you the prevailing 
economic conditions of postwar Europe today; it is a known fact that 
these people are not welcome there. They are and will remain out- 
casts—known by a phrase which those of us who lived in postwar 
Europe know only too well—“V erfluchte Ausliinder,” they called us. 
Still we must admit that this antagonism is quite understandable. 

People of Western Europe have become selfish and bitter after long 
years of suffering. They feel that they have had their share of 
misery and do not understand why they should feed people from 
other countries, while their own men and women are starving. It 
is also understandable that any German or French concern will prefer 
to employ a countryman instead of an unknown foreigner. ‘There- 
fore, life for all escapees in Western Europe has become unbearable; 
in faet, very unbearable, materially and spiritually. These people 
with a rich ee experience are not able to participate in any 
political affairs, nor can they take an initiative in any phase of life. 

Now let us clearly realize that if.we help these peoples, and we must 
help them, we will be not helping them only, but ourselves as well. 
We will be helping the future of United States. With their ex- 
perience they could become the pillars upon which a renewed clear- 
minded American mind could be built. 

Unfortunately, even today when the danger of Communist im- 
perialism has become known to the entire world, we will still find 
men and women who will ask: “Maybe communism is not as bad 
as they say; maybe. it’s only propaganda.” After all, there are mil- 
lions of people living under communism. Maybe it is only 
propaganda. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us face it; we Americans have lived 
behind an iron curtain for a time too long for our own good. There 
are only very few of us who had met communism and fascism 
face to face. Only those brave men who have fought on the battle- 
field during the First and Second Warld Wars. But what does the 
average citizen truly know about communism? His knowledge is 
limited strictly to what he reads in books and newspapers, what he 
sees in the movies and hears on the radio. It isn’t much. Therefore, 
if they ask strange questions we should not be angry or surprised. 
According to the great philosopher, Descartes, it is in the nature of 
mankind to doubt everything in order to gain true knowledge. Who 
is going to give us this true knowledge ? 

These peoples who have met communism face to face can make 
the best job of it. They are men and women with high intelligence, 
not because they finished universities, but because their lives have 
been rich in experiences. They, contrary to most of our citizens. 
do not have to check in books on what happened in Katyn, Buchen- 
wald, or Wynnycia. The word “genocide” is not new tothem. They 
have seen tyranny as it IS, as it works, murders, and as it destroys. 
What they tell the world is not propaganda, and I hope that we are 
not afraid to hear the truth. 

[ have a chance to talk constantly to many true, good, old-fashioned 
Americans, who oppose the ideal of new immigrants, because they 
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are afraid of those spies, who with the refugees have thus a chance 
to force their way into the United States. I “do not doubt that there 
are many spies who in such a way would gain entrance into United 
States. That is only natural. Our ;s secret police, therefore, shoul 
make an extremely careful investigation of every person before ad- 
mitting them to the country. If necessary they should be under a 
constant observation in Europe before coming, and later here in the 
United States. It would be helpful to us. 

There are many difficulties these people would have to face in 
the United States. But we need not fear that they would become a 
burden on us. That has been proved by the thousands of immi- 
grants who in recent years have been admitted to this country. They 
knew the chance they were taking and they carried it out as bravely 
as our great-grandfathers did, a few centuries or decades ago. With 
the steady growth of American industry we do not have to fear about 
their future. With a little good will and understanding we can give 
them the possibility to become human beings again, to build homes ‘and 
families, to give their children education, to become a part of the 
great American tradition. 

Finally, speaking of young people I want to mention the brave 
young men of all nationalities who, without even being citizens of 
this country, are now fighting in the rows of United States Armed 
Forces. Hundreds have already given their lives on the battlefields 
of Korea. They do not fight bee ‘ause the draft board got them, but 
because they know what communism would bring to the world; be- 
cause they want their children to live in a free country in the years 
to come. 

There are thousands of these boys waiting for the possibility to 
come to the United States and join the rows of fighters for freedom. 
Many of them have for years already been fighters in the resistance 
underground forces who gallantly fought both Hitler and Stalin 
and whose brothers even today continue to cause unrest and turmoil 
behind the iron curtain. 

I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that we cannot wait in moral 
apathy but must extend them our helping hand of freedom. We 
must keep open these channels of freedom. If we hesitate, fum) 
or falter, these channels will dry up and the desire and will to figh 
against their oppressors will stagnate and ultimately die. 

Our loss in psychological w ‘arfare strategy and moral prestig 
would be tremendous. In this colossal struggle for the minds « 
men, it is incumbent that we formulate a new affirmative and dynami 
policy which will hit the enemy where it will be most effective. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that you will agree with me that 
Stalin and his comrades would most certainly breathe a sigh of re- 
lief should we miss this golden opportunity to cause a manifestation 
of the very spirit of our Declaration of Independence. 

This bill is of such importance to the national security and to the 
cause of freedom and peace of the entire world that it warrants 
full endorrement and bipartisan a 

I respectfully urge the favorable consideration of this bill by 
your committee, and trust that action will be taken on it during this 
session of the Congress. 

The Crairman. Thank you very much. 

Is Dr. Alfred de Grazia here? 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED de GRAZIA, EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Dr. pe Grazia. I am Alfred de Grazia, 772 Ynez, Stanford, Calif. 
I am executive officer of the Committee for Research in Social Science 
and associate professor of political science at Stanford University. 

I have a prepared statement that I will read, with your permission. 

The CuarrmMan. You may do so. 

Dr. pp Grazia. My professional specialization lies in the fields of 
public opinion, political parties, and pressure groups. Prior to join- 
ing the faculty of Stanford University, I taught at the University of 
Minnesota, Brown University, and Columbia University. In World 
War II, during which I rose from the rank of private to that of cap- 
tain, I served first in artillery and then for about 3 years in psycho- 
logical warfare. I engaged in seven campaigns in Africa, Italy, 
France, and Germany over a period of about 214 years, and hold the 
Bronze Star Medal and other decorations and ribbons. I acted as 
consultant on one of the phases of the work of the Hoover Commission 
and have also been consultant to an official agency in the field of 
psychological warfare. I am author of Public and Republic, a study 
of American ideas of re present ative government; Human Relations 
in Publie Administration; The Elements of Political Science; co- 
author of an Outline of International Relations and of other books 
and articles. My appearance before this Commission is not connected 
with the activities of any organized group. I also wish to make cleat 
that any preferences that I may state are not to be construed as the 
official position of Stanford University in any way, and that any fac 
tual opinions or assertions are my own, unless otherwise indicated 
by me, 

Public Law 414, the so-called McCarran Act, is based in part on 
errors of fact, is morally bad in several important respects, and con- 
tains various beneficial provisions. On the whole, I believe the act 
to be so deficient morally and tactically that it would have been better 
not to have passed it. 

Its moral errors are several : 

|. It refuses hospitality to mankind. Granted that the inescapable 
realities of polities and life preclude a completely open door to immi- 
gration, we might have improved our moral position somewhat by 
doubling the meager quotas of the nineteen twenties. Instead, the 
McCarran Act reduces opportunities for emigration to America. 

2. It is morally wrong in that it discriminates among men by ethnic 
and cultural criteria considered by American ideals to be irrelevant 
or bad criteria. Thus, 

(a) It perpetuates an ethnic quota system. The ethnic quota sys- 
tem prefers certain strains already present in American society to 
other strains not present or present in smaller numbers. I would 
regard this as a moral error on the grounds that a nation should abide 
by the principle of the equal worth and dignity of individual men, 
regardless of accidents of birth. Here again, however, the American 
people, or at least politically significant fractions of them, may not 
be prepared to welcome major changes in the system of apportioning 
quotas according to the relative proportion of the various ethnic 
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strains of the world presently existing in the American population. 

We cannot ask perhaps for a venturesome spirit among many polli- 
ticians, even given that the spirit may be morally sound. However, 

if one considers the small number of immigrants admitted, it becomes 
quite possible that the American public “would regard indulgent|y 
the abandonment of the quota system and the substitution therefore 
of universal standards of admission to American citizenship. It is 
easy to demonstrate that the physical and cultural effect of those fev 
immigrants upon America would be negligible, even if they were all 
Esquimaux. Interested parties might do well to hark to the exam- 
ple of Turkey, a primitive and poor country, bordering on a hostile 
Soviet Union, which has admitted so large a number of immigrants 
in the past couple of years that the United States would have to admit 
a million immigrants a year to equal its record. 

(6) Furthermore, whatever the degrees of demerit of the quota sys- 
tem, the retention of the 1920 census as the basis for computing national 
origins remains an essential moral defect of the McCarran Act. It 
is an additional and most gratuitous insult to perhaps every fifth 
American. It is gratuitous because only a few hundreds or thousands 
of quota positions would be changed; but it is none the less serious 
as an insult. I note in reading the reports of the House and the Senate 
committees on the bills that became the act, in question, that the ab- 
surd arguments of the early twenties concerning the “new” as against 
the “old” immigration were missing. I conclude that enlightenment 
plus the politic: il power of the groupings affected adversely engendered 

‘aution among the bill’s proponents; I suspect that some supporters 
privately nursed the prejudices of their ancient childhoods while pub- 
licly they gave some rather unconvincing assurances that the future 
might see a restudy of the origins of the American population. (In- 
cidentally, I assume that the Commission is quite aware of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the census computations of national origins. It isa 
most difficult business. For example, if anyone here has ever visited 
near Houston, Tex., the majestic monument to the Texan victory over 
the Mexican Army in 1836, he probably noticed emblazoned in stone 
the fact that a veritable rainbow of nationalities composed the victori- 
ous Texan Army, including Mexicans. I wonder whether all those 
men found their way into the census computations of 1920.) 

(c) Ethnic diser imination of a bad sort is also practiced in the pro- 
visions relating to the assignment of separate quotas of colonies, but 
this is perhaps a minor vice since, granted the ethnic quota system to 
begin with, a colony should perhaps be treated as ethnically distinct 
from the mother country. It does seem a little strange, however, that 
an Ulsterman should have such an advantage over an Australian in 
emigrating to America. That is one of the bad effects of the quota. 

(d) A worse defect, masquerading beneath a virtue, is the provision 
that would-be immigrants of whatsoever country, provided they be 
half or more Asiatic by race, are chargeable to the quota of the Asian 
country, even though they be nationals and even natives of the country 
from which emigr ation is desired. One can only surmise from these 
—- that the authors’ conversion to twentieth-century science 

yas only for the sake of appearances. 

3. A third error is that of raising new distinctions between natural- 
ized Americans and native Americans. A naturalized American will 
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never be able to rest secure that he will not be deprived of his nation- 
ality. He is restrained from political activities a native American 
might engage in. He is encouraged by the act to become a hysterical 
patriot before he has learned to be a simple patriot. Or else he is en- 
couraged to passivity. This is one more contribution to the political 
sterilization of the American population. When millions of educated 
persons cannot engage in political activities because they work for the 
(jovernment, when additional millions work under Government con- 
tracts, when more millions of teachers and educators are rendered 
anxious over their political beliefs and actions, and when other steps, 
like the present one, are taken to limit free political expression, we are 
compelled to believe that the American public is being slowly, syste- 
matically, and perhaps unconsciously reduced in size and in freedom 
of politic al action. We have never had enough ordinary people active 
in politics and in civic affairs. We are not likely to encourage more 
interest and involvement by legislation of this kind. 

4. A fourth essential moral error of the legislation under study is 
implicit in the treatment of past political misbehavior on the part of 
foreigners. It would seem from the law, and we have little practice to 
see how the law works, and there are a few instances available from 
the administration of the preexisting law, that a foreigner who was 
once quite hostile to democracy and to the United States and who has 
reformed in a burst of confession and self-reproach is allowed admis- 
sion sooner than one who wavered once or more times and never 
thought to adjure vehemently his behavior on such occasions. Al- 
though I believe there is an injustice here, I am not sure that I can 
offer a solution. We have had so much trouble trying to define and 
predict the loyalty of Americans in late years that only the most rash 
of experts would dare to make fine distinctions in the loyalty of men 
coming from a different culture. American consular offices are not 
ordinarily staffed by outstanding psychologists; and, granted the 
timidity that is common today in the agencies of the Government, I 
should imagine that the officials charged with making such distinc- 
tions of loyalty will be restrictive when the slightest doubt exists. 

These, then, are the chief moral defects of the legislation under re- 
view. ‘Toa few people, they will seem perhaps to be virtues rather than 
defects. Confessing a rigid dislike for anyone not American, they 
will feel no need to give a “foreigner an even break. But I would urge 
the Commission to pay no heed to such persons. Mustered against 
them are the highest ideals that mankind has evolved, represented in 
niany more millions of Americans. And it ought not be forgotten also 
that such an attitude and hostility toward foreigners i is merely a reflec- 
tion of a similar attitude to his fellow Americans. Such a character 
is a spoiler of good human relations—abroad or at home. 

You may have noticed that thus far I have mentioned nothing of 
an area of concern quite close to me. a is the area of psychological 
warfare. I have done so deliberately. I do not believe that America 
should be so crippled morally that the only excuse she can offer for 
doing good in foreign affairs is that thereby she can make other peoples 
like her more or do her bidding more easily. Nevertheless, some con- 
sideration of the psychological consequences of this legislation is 
necessary, because considerations of national survival in a world 
already committed to conflict are involved. Therefore, I shall point 
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up several technical and tactical errors of the McCarran Act of 1952 
The act is poor from the standpoint of psychological warfare 
because (@) it has a most unconstructive tone; it does not invite 
friends; it expresses disdain, narrow suspicion, and a scarcely con 
cealed longing for an iron curtain such as the Russians are supposed 
to have; because (%) it continues a useless discrimination against 
colonials, Asiatics, and some European countries—hostile propa- 
gandists can read between the lines almost as well as we can: we can 
never stop them from lying, of course, but we need not give truth 
to their lies; and finally because (c) every rejected visitor is a poten 
tial anti-American. In respect to this last point, I would suggest that 
the Commission consider some recognition of the need to admit to 
America a steady flow of foreign leaders—even those of dubious affee- 
tions—in order that the more friendly of them may be persuaded to 
work more actively for the cause of world freedom which is in peril 
and the unfrie ndly may be subjected to doubts and reconsideration of 
dived ‘ir views. The act provides no such organization. The Director 
of the Psychological Warfare Strategy Board might be the proper 
authority governing the admission and guidance of such persons. 
The act is poor from the standpoint of national defense and 
foreign policy aloo because (a) needed foreign scientific and intel- 


lectual personnel are prevented from visiting ‘America and confiding 
their work and ‘friendship to us (the Commission has undoubtedly 
had much evidence on this point) ; (2) because we are spending large 
sums of money to send Americans abroad to educate foreigners at 
the same time that we make it difficult for foreigners to come here to 
learn the same things (the rather absurd consequence of this behavior 


is that American technical missions and educators abroad will be 
teaching many individuals who could not obtain visas to gain the same 
inst aon in America). 

The powers granted administrative officers under the act seem 
unwarranted and perhaps dangerous. At this early moment, no one 
can foresee the precise extent of confusion inherent in the administra- 
tie provisions of the act, but, on its face, the act would seem to invite 
confusion. It will probably continue providing foreigners with end- 
less frustrations, even when they are obviously qualified to enter the 
country. The act is supposedly beneficial in that it represents “a 
needed codification” of immigration and nationality law. I am prob- 
ably not versed sufficiently in that body of law to appreciate this need. 
To me, the law seems to form a shield for administrative indiscretion, 
double talk, and subterfuge. It would better have suited my tastes 
if much of the interminable description of things making for exclusion 
and deportation were replaced by a few general phases for consular 

guidance and a provision for appeal to an administrative tribunal. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Professor, you speak in the early part of your 
statement of the unsatisfactory nature of the census computation of 
national origins. 

Dr. pe Grazia. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Would you be able to provide the Commission with 
or advise the Commission where it could obtain some information 
more spec ene devoted to that subject ? 

Dr. pe Grazia. Sir, I wouldn't be able to do that at this moment, 
I am referring here to an expression that I have heard several times 
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among experts on population. I am not myself such an expert, but I 
would be glad to help. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. I have taken the liberty in noticing in your state- 
ment you are the executive officer on the Committee for Research in 
Social Sciences and associate professor of political science at ener d 
University. If that committee has any relevant. material, or if it 
could provide the Commission with any research, we would ie glad 
to have it. Our time schedule is such that we would have to have it 
relatively soon. If you could afford to forward us any material on 
that, it would be very helpful. 

Mr. pe Grazia. All right, sir: I will do that. 

Mr. Rosenrtecp. Secondly, in the same general line, in the light 
of your professional competency and in the light of psychological 
strategy in psychological warfare, would you be able to provide the 
Commission with documentation of foreign sources or other sources 
which would indicate the points that you have been making in con- 
nection with our foreign relations, the effect of our immigration laws, 
good or bad. I realize that both of those are very difficult requests 
to make of you. 

Dr. pp Grazia. They are, indeed. The reason I did not bring that 
kind of evidence at this moment was the lack of time. I had only a 
few days’ notice. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Has there been much research in the immi- 
gration field at Stanford University, concerning the points you men- 
tioned regarding the criteria and concepts in the present quota 
system ¢ 

Dr. pe Grazia. Well, the fact is that the doctrines that were rather 
widespread about ethnic superiority and inferiority in the early twen- 
ties have been systematically refuted by every branch of science that 
concerns itself with those presumed inherent superiorities of differ- 
ent ethnic groups. 

Now, the surprising thing is that it is rather difficult to put one’s 
finger on this hterature because the fact is so well assumed by anyone 
of any competency in the field that we haven’t bothered to build up a 
great literature dispelling those myths. However, it would be quite 
easy to present a bibliography on the subject and perhaps a statement 
subscribed to by a group of sc ientists from different disciplines. 

The CuargmMan. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Van Sciver here? 


STATEMENT OF WESLEY VAN SCIVER, REPRESENTING THE STAN- 
FORD CHAPTER OF THE FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


Mr. Van Sciver. I am Wesley Van Sciver, a research assistant at 
Stanford University and a graduate student, candidate for Ph. D. in 
physics. 

1 am here to represent the Stanford Chapter of the Federation of 
American Scientists, and I would like to read a statement. 

The Cuatrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Vaw Sciver. Gentlemen of the President’s Commission on Im- 
migration and Naturalization, I represent the Stanford Chapter of 
the Federation of American Scientists, a group of about 30 consisting 
of some of the faculty, research staff, and graduate students at Stan- 
ford University and scientists from the local scientific industry. 
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We as a group are dedicated to the advancement of science and the 
securing of the maximum of its benefits to the general welfare. I am 
here today because we believe that Public Law 414 constitutes a serious 
threat to the advancement of science. We emphasize the necessity 
for scientists to travel in order to meet and exchange ideas with other 
scientists. This is essential to scientific progress. But the effect of 
current immigration laws and the new Public Law 414 is and will be 
to seriously impede travel of foreign scientists to this country. This 
deprives United States scientists of the benefits of contact with their 
foreign colleagues and furthermore it creates an unfavorable impres- 
sion of United States “friendliness” on for eign scientists. For a 
documentation of these last statements we refer you to the editorial] 
pages of the various scientific journals and in particular to the Octo 
ber issue of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. May I interrupt? That issue was presented to us 
prior to its publication. We have the entire thing in our record. 

Mr. Van Scriver. All right, sir. Then you are actually very well 
acquainted with the nature of the scientist’s problem. We sugges: 
that this entire issue might be read into your minutes. 

Specifically, foreign scientists find that in excess of 6 months are 
usually required in order to obtain a visitor’s visa. Scientific meet 
ings are rarely planned that far in advance. We suggest that, for a 
Vv isitor” s visa, endorsement by the host institution or org: anization and 
by the applicant’s own organization should be adequate. Since classi- 
fied matters are not discussed at open scientific meetings, no security 
risk should be involved. 

Nonimmigrant scientists coming to the United States for temporary 
employment might be handled in the same way. If these scientists are 
to have access to classitied information, they will of course be subjected 
to a security check, but this is already provided for by existing 
legislation. 

We favor the general provisions of 203 (a) (1) giving priority to 
immigrants who are expected to be beneficial to “the national economy, 
cultural interests or welfare of the United States,” but we are appre- 
hensive that under the provisions for administration of this section 
“cultural interests” may get a negligible share. We think that too 
much power rests with the Attorney General, and that provision 
should be made for reviews of his decisions in some cases, 

Regarding passports, it is, of course, important for United States 
scientists to be able to visit foreign countries as freely as possible. In 
particular, if a scientist is cleared to have access to secret information, 
he has presumably been found to be trustworthy. If he is not cleared, 
he will not have had such access, so that no risk to the Nation should 
be involved by the granting of a passport in either case. We empha- 
size that many valuable scientific contributions are being made by 
scientists who are not cleared for classified projects. 

We were pleased to see that the State Department has set up a pass- 
port-review board, but we feel that (a) it. should be independent of 
the State Department and () should be provided for by law. 

In closing, I wish to assert that in making the above criticisms and 
suggestions we do not ask special consideration for scientists for their 
own pleasure, but rather do we sincerely believe that changes similar to 
those indicated would truly be in the best interests of the United 
States. I thank you. 
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The Cuamrman. Thank you very much. That same problem has 
been presented to us a number of times and we are quite familiar 
with it. 


Is Mr. Frank Tripp here? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK D. TRIPP, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
ORDER OF AMERICAN HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVE 
ASSOCIATION (AHEPA), WEST COAST REGION 


Mr. Trier. My name is Frank D. Tripp, and I reside at Berkeley, 
Calif. I am a public accountant, and I have been a resident of the 
State of California for 40 years, and am appearing here in regard to 
Greek immigration. 
The Cuairman. Will there be another representative for the order 
of AHEPA ?¢ 
Mr. Trrep. No; I am the only one on the west coast. 
The Cuatrman. Two have already appeared and each made almost 
the same statement. 
Mr. Tree. I will bow tothem. Thank you very much. 
The CuairMan. Thank you, sir. 


Is Hugh De Lacy here? 


STATEMENT OF HUGH DE LACY, NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


. De Lacy. I am Hugh De Lacy, national vice president of the 
Pr rogressive Party, on whose behalf I appear here. My address is 


901414 Kenmore Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

I have a statement for the record, and would like to make a brief 
oral statement. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed. 

Mr. De Lacy. My purpose is to review quickly the changes in the 
administration of and the h: indling legislatively and administratively 
the problem of immigration since the turn of the centur y. 

The quota system to which reference has been made was enacted 
after over 10 million people of Slavic descent alone had come into this 
country, to people our basic industries up to the early 15 or 20 years 
of the century. The quota system was erected to insure what was then 
fancied to be a superior “stream” of Northern European immigration. 

This was followed or accompanied at the time by a savage attack 
from the Department of Justice called the Palmer raids on the fore 1gn- 
born. It seems to have been occasioned by the extraordinary rising 
of labor into great: organizations under the American Federation of 
Labor during World War I. 

Following that, the next major change which has pointed the way 
in the direction to the situation in which we find ourselves, was the 
placing of the Immigration Department under the Department of 
Justice, taking it from the Labor Department, where it enjoyed a 
great degree of freedom and a certain amount of greater sympathy 
with the ‘people who work in the country. 

That act was inspired by west-coast employers who wanted to get 
rid of Harry Bridges and Congress acted in a kind of hysteria at the 
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time and put this thing under the Department of Justice. That 
helped to bring about a situation where the Department of Justice was 
the investigator, jury, and judge, all in one little wagon; it was pre- 
ceded by various bills introduced and pressed by the ‘Alabama Dixie- 
crat Congressman Hobbs, who in various ways and nibbles, you might 
say, wor ked to give the Department of Justice the power to detain 
immigrants indefinitely and to hold them without bail or even to 
deport them to countries where an unfavorable reception was reached. 

Now we come down to these more recent acts. I am the personal 
witness of conditions in Gary, Ind., where an FBI agent swarmed 
all over the foreign-born community at the very time when the Pro- 
gressive Party was gathering signatures to place an opposition candi- 
date on the ballot. I assume from what the people told me that this 
coincidence had frightened them. 

I am aware that the first impact of the Walter Act was to destroy 
the great section of the American Federation of Labor and the first 
heavy attack upon the foreign-born starting in 1946, that deportation 
and other things which have been inspired “by a political atmosphere 
has been to depress that powerful section of the American labor move- 
ment, the foreign-born progressive elements among that, to a point 
where many of them feel themselves imprisoned by fear. 

Now a peculiar thing which I desire to call to the attention of the 
committee, and I am sure they know better than I, is the ringing state- 
ment which President Truman issued in Buffalo, N. Y. Thad intended 
to quote from that, and of course it is in the record of the newspaper ; 
and yet, while I support what he said, I am compelled to place in the 
record here today that his own departments are using this very scale. 

We believe that an independent operation of the Department. of 
Immigration would be a help; a great help would be to get rid of the 
policies which are creating this type of situation. 

My experience, my personal experience, is that those who are in 
opposition to the cold war, those who want to return to a peaceful 
world cooperation, are the prime targets of this atmosphere of fear, 
ereat share of which comes from the operations of the Justice 
Department. 

The State Department with the Justice Department, the Department 
of Immigration, has sent vast waves of pro-Fascists foreign-born 
into Chicago, Cleveland, Youngstown, Pittsburgh, all the areas where 
there is basic industry chiefly manned by foreign-born. The impact 
there has been a disruptive one, disruptive to ‘labor, and so on. 

This is the essence of my statement, gentlemen. I appreciate the 
opportunity of delivering it, and we will leave it with the young lady 
here for inclusion in the record, if I may. 

The CHarrMan. It will be received. 

(There follows the prepared statement of Mr. Hugh De Lacy, na- 
tional vice president, Progressive Party :) 

The twentieth century has seen a drastic shift in our country’s handling of 
immigration and immigrants. 

The first 15 or 20 years of this century saw millions of foreign-born, some 
10,000,000 of Eastern European origin alone, enter this country, handbilled 
here, urged here, to fill the needs of our devoloping basic industries, coal mining, 
steel production, lumber, fishing, and other large-scale extractive or manufactur- 
ing enterprises. I will not review the history of the low wages, the long hours, 
the depressing working and living conditions which prevailed in those pre- 
dominantly open-shop industries, nor the advantages to selfish employers aris- 
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ing from language differences, and from the different status of the immigrant 
worker as compared to the native-born worker, whose prior arrival often found 
him in more skilled and better unionized industries. 

Once basic labor requirements began to be met, quota systems were devised to 
insure a predominantly Northern European complexion of immigration during 
the years following. 

As an aftermath of World War I, during which the American Federation of 
Labor grew phenomenally, the infamous Palmer raids terrorized the foreign- 
born, beginning to turn to industrial unions in steel, packing, and other great 
industries throughout the country. Led by J. Edgar Hoover, these raids largely 
achieved their purposes, and the foreign-born workers did not again emerge as 
a powerful section of American labor until the days of the CLO, when rubber, 
steel, and auto found in the language organizations powerful support for the 
great unionizing drives of that time. 

During the days of World War II, President Roosevelt was actutely con- 
scious of the importance of the foreign-born to the vital sector of war production. 
On many occasions, notably on the occasions of the meetings of the American 
Slav Congress, he sent personal notes of encouragement and publicly acknowl- 
edged the patriotic part which workers of Slavic descent and other foreign-born 
workers played in the essential battle for the making of materials of war, 

The current drive against the foreign-born worker began in 1946. It was 
heavily implemented by the administrative change which Congress had ordered 
during the long years during which west-coast big business has been trying to 
cripple the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. The 
demand to get Harry Bridges animated the ending of the immigration service 
as part of the Department of Labor. The transfer of this important service 
to the Justice Department set the stage for a renewed ferocity, a veritable depor- 
tation delirium, against prolabor and progressive-minded foreign-born workers. 

The McCarran-Walter Act is the current product of that drive. It was pre- 
ceded by various bills introduced and pressed by the Alabama Dixiecrat, Con- 
gressman Hobbs, all nibbling away at the status of the immigrant worker. In 
succession, such proposals worked their way toward indefinite imprisonment, 
without the right to bail, of foreign workers, toward procedures for denaturaliz- 
ing those who had attained citizenship, toward giving the Department of Justice 
even the right to deport its victims to places where they were certain to be exe- 
cuted by such regimes as hold power in Franco Spain, in Fascist Greece. 

President Truman vetoed the McCarran-Walter bill, and properly so, but part 
of his own Justice Department, under the same man who led the Palmer raids 
30 years ago, is terrorizing the foreign-born in Gary, Ind., in Youngstown, Ohio, 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., and in scores of other heavily populated cities where foreign- 
born still comprise a large percentage of industrial workers. 

I am personally acquainted with some of these situations and I rise here to 
denounce them as part of a long standing, antilabor and antidemocratice scheme. 
In Gary, Ind., where our own party sought signatures to place its Presidential 
ticket on the ballot, FBI agents swarmed through the foreign-born residents, 
interviewing them, reminding them of new legal provisions, and inspiring them 
with such fear of loss of citizenship that they literally did not dare to sign to 
give a party, standing for return to Roosevelt's policies of peaceful international 
collahoration, a chance to be in the ballot. 

i support the statement made by President Truman in Buffalo, N. Y. Its 
denunciation of the evil forces behind the McCarran-Walter Act puts its finger 
on the main danger to our country. He said, in part: 

“They want to do away with the Bill of Rights whenever a man is accused 
of communism. They want to be able to deport a man on the basis of mere 
sUSpicion., 

Characterizing the act as a step in the direction of “lawless and unconstitu- 
tional procedures,” the President continued: 

“The Bill of Rights protects us all. Once it is broken down in one direction. 
the irrational forces of prejudice and hate will break through and endanger all 
of us. And the first people to suffer, if this happens, will be naturalized citizens 
and those of foreign parentage—and all those whose roots in this country are 
relatively new. y 

“This sort of thing has happened before. President Truman reminds us. It 
happened in the days of the Know-Nothings, a secret party dedicated to hatred 
of immigrants and of the Catholic Church. It happened after World War I. 
when a wave of hysteria about communism led to violent and illegal acts against 
aliens, persons of foreign extraction, and labor unions. 
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“Beware of candidates whose sole stock in trade is self-proclaimed anti- 
communism, * * * The hysteria, the irrational fear that they are manipu- 
lating in one direction today may turn against other groups tomorrow. 

“Once these deep forces of prejudice and unreason are set loose, no one 
can tell where they will go. They could tear our Nation apart, group against 
group, creed against creed, the older immigrant stock against the newer. * * *” 

I hope that the President of the United States made this powerful and peue- 
trating statement not just to help elect the candidate he favors but as an 
enduring reaffirmation of great principles. 

But I am compelled to call to the attention of this honorable body the gross 
discrepancy beween the President’s noble utterance on the subject matter before 
you and the ruthless operations of the Department of Justice, of the Immigra- 
tion Service, and the FBI, which are under his direction. 

These services, affecting the lives and liberties of millions of our fellow 
Americans, naturalized or not naturalized, are, in fact, operating with glaring 
bias. They have become political police riding herd over the foreign-born, 
jeopardizing their wives and children, and creating in our country the kind 
of fear among its people which some of us never thought we would live to see. 

The Department of Justice is investigator, jury, judge, and executioner. 
It is using the very weapon President Truman warns against, a pronounced 
anti-communism, attested to by secret witnesses who cannot be revealed and 
cross-examined. It is railroading foreign-born workers into jail, setting bail 
so high that their friends and organizations are savagely strained to meet the 
requirements, and its whole motivation is to deprive this great section of our 
people of any voice in such great public issues as the right of labor to organize 
and bargain collectively, as the right of labor to protest speed-up militantly and 
to strike in the pursuit of better wages and working conditions. In particular, 
this drive against the foreign-born worker makes him fearful to speak up on the 
greatest of all public issues, the one closest to the hearts of all Americans, the 
demand of the people of our country for peace, for an end to the cold war and al! 
“police actions” like that in Korea, for a return to the policies of peaceful 
world cooperation initiated by President Roosevelt. 

In conjunction with the State Department, the Immigration Service has 
struck another blow at the immigrant of long standing in our country. A flood 
of Facist-minded immigrants is being systemutically herded into the areas 
where older immigrants are a substantial labor base. Chicago, Cleveland, 
Youngstown, Pittsburgh are places known to me where the impact of anti- 
labor, antidemocratic immigrants is to overwhelm and destroy the cultural 
centers, the language papers, and the very language organizations without which 
the great labor movement of our time, the unionization of mass-production 
industries, could not have taken place. 

The worst thing that can be said about the MecCarran-Walter Act is that it 
strengthens the antidemocratic actions and antilabor actions which the Immi- 
gration Department and the FBI have been carrying on with renewed vengeance 
since 1946. 

I view these actions as part of a scheme to crush opposition to the cold war 
and antilabor policies which have characterized our national administration 
since the death of President Roosevelt made possible the capturing of all key 
Government posts by agents of big business and the military. 

Our party, the Progressive Party, calls for an end to the persecution of the 
foreign-born for political reasons. We stand where President Truman declares 
he stands, for an across-the-board enforcement of the Bill of Rights, for the 
repeal of the McCarran-Walter Act, the McCarran Act, the Smith Act, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and for enforcement of all the rights guaranteed to all of us, includ- 
ing the Negro and Mexican-American people. 


The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 
Is Mr. Kamina K. Gupta here? 


STATEMENT OF KAMINI K. GUPTA, ATTORNEY 


Mr. Gupta. I am Kamini K. Gupta, attorney at law, 2237 Chest- 
nut Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

I speak only as an individual. I wish to thank the Commission 
for giving me a couple of minutes. 
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I would like to point out that my association as an attorney in the 
few immigration matters, I find the Department of Justice to be most 
coopere ative and helpful in carrying out a most difficult task. 

The problem you have here as echoed by many of the erudite 
speakers points to a situation that has to be taken care of in the main 
by a new approach to immigration matters. I think this C ommission 
idea should be duplicated in | legislation, and I think that Mr. Saroyan, 
when he spoke this morning, spoke of a nonquota system as being 

“Utopia.” I think that U topia ‘an be obtained specific -ally and e: isily. 
That is the specific answer to that question of this morning. I think 
it can be done by taking out of the administrative committees in 
Congress the necessity of going over all of these problems each time 
that there wants to be a change on immigration policies. 

I would suggest, respectfully, that this should be done in the form 
of a Commission like the United States Tariff Commission, say, of 
representatives appointed by Congress; even because it is a congres- 
sional task to handle problems of immigration and naturalization, 
these groups should work out policies on ‘the basis of statistics and a 
hearing be held before them as to, say a total of 150,000 in the year 
into the United States, but as a guide to which groups should be taken 
into consideration for being entered into the country for 1, 2, or 3 
years, from different parts of the world. 

That can best be worked out where people can come and say some- 
thing and you can balance the different pressure groups that there are, 
to try to come to some agreement, with the point of view that you are 
sure you could sell the Congress, to have the Congress pass and agree 
to something on the basis of a Commission that is giving this study 
year i year by year, and gradually you will eliminate this pressure 
on the basis of artificial quotas that are really built in from the last- 
minute point of view or last-minute pressure or somebody’s word in 
nance s ear in a corridor. 

Immigration is a very important segment, and it cannot be left to 
pressure groups. 

I think, too, the development that has come be in my study of 
the various immigration acts are dangerous. It is from this stand- 
point : If the Commission will look at the development of procedures 
that have developed in the immigration line in order to attack this very 
important and pressing problem, you will find that little by little that 
has been lookéd at, well, it has to be done for immigrants, and deporta- 
tions gradually fall off. 

I venture to state the next step will be banishment of native-born 
Americans. Those unfortunates of the country, or will just adopt 
sending people out of the country and territories and so on. It is a 
natural thing that happens. I think the problem of deportation has 
now reached to the point where it ought to be declared a crime and that 
a deportable offense should be handw like a crime before a jury and 
handled just like any other crimina! ~hing, because in my observation 
deportations are just as much a criminal sentence as a fine or for- 
feiture. You should give all protections to that group and eliminate 
concentrations in a group that reallv can’t handle it. 

I think the next thing that ought to be done is to eliminate any ten- 
dency that has been developed now tw denaturalize citizens on an ad- 
ministrative basis. Tf going into that, it should be left in the courts as 
before, on the basis of fraud. 
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The third thing I think is important, is the fact that procedures be- 
fore the Immigration and Naturalization Service today are nil because 
of the crush of work they have todo. It makes it impossible for then, 
to give the ordinary procedural guarantees that even the Supreme 
Court does, and that these problems ought to be given. 

I notice the Administrative Procedures Act is not in the McCarran 
Act. I venture to say it cost too much money, and out it goes. 

It isn’t important but it finally is important. That is where we 
reach people who have communication with people all over the world, 
When they feel their kind are being treated like second-class people, it 
makes your problems more difficult. 

I think this can be approached from this standpoint. I certain) 
admire your putting this much time and effort into it. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much. We are reaching the en<| 
of our time now. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Two things have been handed to me, Mr. Chair 
man. One a statement by Mrs. Grace Partridge, of the Northern 

California Committee for Protection of Foreign ‘Born, and a request 
aca Mr. Celestino T. Alfafara, grand master, Caballeros de Dimas, 
Alang, Inc., to be permitted to file a-statement at a later date. 

We have the statement of Mrs. Patridge here. 

The CHarrman. Permission is granted to Mr. Alfafara to file 1 
statement at a later date, and Mrs. Patridge’s statement may be in- 
serted in the record. 

(There follows the statement submitted by Mrs. Grace Partridge for 
the Northern California Committee for Protection of the Foreign 

sorn:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. GRACE PARTRIDGE IN BEHALF OF THE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE FOREIGN 
3ORN 


On September 30, 1952, the American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, represented by Mrs. Harriet Barren, submitted a statement to this Com- 
mission. 

There is no need to repeat the material in that important statement. We will 
merely show how the situation on the west coast illustrates sharply the evils of 
the McCarran-Walter Act, 

Most obvious, of course, is the fact the west coast faces outward across the 
Pacific toward the vast Orient. Our prosperity in large part depends on the 
development of trade with the areas beyond the Pacific. 

The MeCarran-Walter Act is a studied insult to the hundreds of millions of 
people who live in these lands across the Pacific. It makes sense only if we 
intend to carry on a perpetual state of hostility and even open warfare with 
these peoples. How can we say we are their friends when we reenact, for all 
practical purposes, the Oriental Exclusion Acts with which we showed contempt 
for these peoples in past years? To give the tremendous trans-Pacifie triangle a 
total quota of 100 is tantamount to exclusion. These peoples will never be 
true allies or trade with us as equals in peace until this standing insult is re- 
moved. 

Another obvious thing to anyone who locks even casually at the west coast is 
that the influx of population here—both from the East and from foreign coun 
tries—is more recent than for the rest of the country. If you've been here over 
10 vears, you're an old timer. California agriculture, particularly its vineyards, 
are largely manned by Italian-Americans. In the fields of the fertile Imperial 
and San Joaquin Valleys with Mexican-Americans—thousands of whom are 
brought in under contract with the Mexican Government each year. In fact, the 
real natives of this area are Indians and Mexicans. We have a huge Mexican- 
American population in the Southwestern States. Many of the fishermen who 
ply out of west coast ports are of Italian or Yugoslav origin. We have a huge 
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Jewish population in southern California, a huge Italian population in the San 
Joaquin Valley and the San Francisco Bay area, and many other nationality 
groups on the west coast. Many of our seamen, longshoremen, and cannery 
workers are of Latin-American, Oriental, Filipino, or West Indian extraction. 
Peculiar, perhaps to the economy of the west coast is the annual migration pat- 
tern of Filipino workers from the asparagus fields of the Sacramento delta in 
the winter and spring up to the Alaskan fish canneries in the summer. 

All of this means that the impact of the MecCarran-Walter Act is perhaps 
creater on the west coast than in most other areas of the United States. 

The prejudice against Negroes, Orientals, Latin-Americans, and South Euro 
peans, imbedded so firmly in this law, is felt very keenly here because the bulk 
of the foreign born on the west coast are among these very groups. 

The harassment and persecution of foreign born and naturalized citizens under 
the McCarran Act will have a direct influence on the trade union and other or- 
ganizations of all the people on the west coast. 

Take, for example, local 37 of the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. Of the 2,600 members of this local, roughly SO percent are 
Filipinos, who annually trek from the fields of California up to the Alaskan fish 
canneries. About 60 percent of these Filipinos are aliens. After December 24 
of this year, they will be reluctant to go up to Alaska because they may not be 
able to get back into the United States. We understand that the union involved 
is presenting the immediate plight of these workers to the Commission. What 
we Wish to emphasize here is that the McCarran Act is now depriving at least 
1,200 workers of the major source of their livelihood. 

Similarly, we have large numbers of foreign born seamen who literally will 
be afraid to ship out because they may not be able to get back into this country 
after December 24. These are men who have been sailing to Hawaii and Alaska 
on American vessels for their entire working lives. Many of these men were on 
vessels that were torpedoed and bombed in World War II. Here again, we 
understand that the union involved will present the details to the Commission. 
What is important is that again, a long established pattern of earning a liveli- 
hood—desirab!e both for the person and the economic well-being of the area—is 
suddenly broken and disrupted by this act. 

An outrageous example of how certain private interests work hand in hand 
with a reactionary Immigration Service to exploit a group of foreign born for 
private profit is shown by the treatment of hundreds of thousands of Mexicans 
allowed in to Work at pitiful wages for southwestern farming interests and then 
cruelly deported like cattle when the season is over. Here is a group doubly 
exploited—exploited as workers and exploited again as noncitizens. 

We have, in addition on the west coast, a number of so-called political cases— 
noncitizens who are being persecuted and threatened with deportation solely on 
the grounds that they were once members of the Communist Party or organiza- 
tions on the so-called subversive list of the Attorney General. 

In addition to William Heikkila and Ida Rothstein, whose cases are in the 
final stage of the 1950 McCarran law, there are 11 additional deportees in northern 
California. These are Nat Yanish, Paul Cline, John Vidolin, Nathan Henkin, 
Ernest Fox, John Diaz, Ida Miller, Jacob Miller, Elmer Hanoff, Morris Rappaport 
and George Willjams, with several more being threatened. 

The length of time in this country for these 11 foreign born Americans ranges 
from 29 to 43 years—an average of 34 years—well over half of their adult lives. 
All have applied for citizenship—many several times. 

None of these persons has ever been guilty of any illegal act. All have worked 
for organization of labor, the establishment for unemployment insurance, and 
other social benefits for the people. Yet these deportees are charged under the 
McCarran law with membership at one time in an organization on the subversive 
list of the Attorney General. 

The deportation or jailing of these 11 persons would mean untold hardship on 
them and their families, and a complete denial of the rights guaranteed under 
the Constitution. 

Everything Mrs. Barron says about the cruel, unfair, and illegal administration 
practices of the Immigration and Naturalization Service applies here with a 
vengeance, 

Arrest without a warrant, detention and interrogation without the protection 
of counsel, star chamber proceedings, and so forth, are standard practice here. 
The detention quarters in San Francisco are, in fact, a jail. Detainees trans- 
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ferred from other parts of the country tell us that the food here is far worse 
than elsewhere. 

For alien seamen, the practice and policy here is to arrest without a warrant 
and deport as speedily as possible. Literally, the foreign born are treated as 
persons who have no civil rights whatsoever. This is what underlies the many 
instances of attempted suicide. 

Something must be done to implement their right to counsel. The law should 
require the Immigration Service to notify organizations like our committee, or 
the Legal Aid Society, or the American Civil Liberties Union when a person is 
picked up who doesn’t have his own counsel. 

Our committee requests that you consider the hardship which the application of 
the MeCarran-Walter Act will bring to the foreign born and others on the west 
coast and particularly in the State of California. 


Mr. RosenFrretp. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the San Fran- 
cisco record remain open at this point for the insertion of statements 
submitted by persons unable to appear as individuals or as repre- 
sentatives of organizations or who could not be scheduled due to in- 
sufficient time. 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

This concludes the hearings in San Francisco, Calif. The Com- 
mission will now be adjourned until it reconvenes in Los Angeles 
Calif., at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, October 15, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, October 15, 1952, at Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 


9 





STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONS IN THE SAN FRANCISCO AREA 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CARL WILLIAMS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SAN FrAncisco, Catir., October 3, 1952. 
Hon. Harry M. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director of the Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I am an alien veteran with the honorable discharge from the Army, 
<o I am taking a liberty of suggesting of changes be made in the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law as follows: 

1. All the deportation proceedings be transferred from the immigration officer 
(administration offices) to the Federal court (judiciary office). 

2. No deportation procedure be made against the alien veterans with honor- 
able discharges ; only subject them to the existing criminal laws of United States. 
To encourage the aliens to enlist in the United States Armed Forces to help 
man-power problems. 

3. A single standard of morality used against the alien in the deportation pro- 
ceedings as well as in the naturalization. 

4. The veterans should be made a citizen without examination of any kind 
in the naturalization proceedings on account of difficulty on technicality ques- 
tions: but upon presentation of discharge papers only. 


Thanking you in advance for your kind consideration for my humble opinion, 
Iam 


Respectfully yours, 
CarRL WILLIAMS. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY EARL N. OHMER, PRESIDENT, PETERS- 
BURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PETERSBURG, ALASKA 


PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Petersburg, Alaska, October 7, 1952. 
RESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Executive Office of the President, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : We just have a letter from Mr. James P. Davis, Department of 
Interior, Office of Territories, regarding the McCarran Immigration Act and his 
suggestion that we write you about it. 

It is a fact that we here, and apparently all over Alaska, are much disturbed 
by the provisions of that act as concerns Alaska. 

By all means we are strongly in favor of picking up anyone or any group 
who might be contrary to the welfare of the United States, but we cannot see 
how this is rightly applied to Alaska. 

Such people if they are in Alaska, must have come from the United States. 
If they are checked up here and found wanting, then that would mean they would 
have to stay in Alaska which is one of our very important defense fronts. 

If there were many of them found up here we would have no way to take care 
of them, and if they were to remain here and did not have enough money to 
carry them over the winter, we have no way to feed and house them. 

Can it be meant that if such undesirable people were found here, which is 
entirely likely, that we would have to send them down to authorities in the 
States? 

It would seem to us, if this whole procedure is necessary, that the inspection 
should better be made in the States at points where they could depart from or 
would enter from Alaska. 

We don’t understand either, if this act is necessary for the Territories; why 
isn’t it also necessary between States and Canada? 
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We are therefore protesting this act as is, and would appreciate a letter from 
you advising us of the why’s and wherefore’s of it. 
Our best wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Per Sgd. Eart N. OHMER, President. 


KopraAK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Kodiak, Alaska, October 11, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’Ss COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Levecutive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This will acknowledge Mr. Davis’ letter of October 3 in which 
he requests the views of Alaskan residents on the present Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act as it relates to travel between the Territories and the continental 
United States. 

At a meeting of the Kodiak Chamber of Commerce held on October 9, IT was 
requested to inform you that the citizens of Kodiak, Alaska, wish to go on record 
as being unalterably opposed to the above act in its present form and are in 
favor of its repeal as it is now written. 

Very truly yours, 
KopraK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
J. E. Marrz, President. 
Hazev L. Smiru, Secretary. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY EARL SIMONET, MANHATTAN BEACH, 
CALIF. 
OctToBerR 13, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: I wish to express my support of the McCarran-Walter Immigra 
tion Act. If I understand the broad purposes of this law correctly, Americans 
are promised protection from Communists, criminals, and all those who seek 
to enter this great country and spread their philosophies of hate, disunity, and 
dishonesty. I heartily approve of the most careful scrutiny of those who wish to 
enter the United States of America and even more scrupulous consideration of 
those desiring citizenship. I believe that equitable quotas be set up by race and 
religion for each country of the world. 

If the laxness of our immigration and naturalization laws are in any way re- 
sponsible for the mess that we have in our Government, economy, and public 
life today, I demand as a citizen and a taxpayer, that remedial action be taken 
immediately. 

Yours respectfully, 
EARL SIMONET. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HERBERT BLUMER, ORINDA, CALIF, 


OrINDA, CAuir., October 27, 1952. 
Mr. Eviiorr SureK 
President's Commission on Inimigration 
and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Suirk: I regret my inability to be present at the recent hearings 
held in San Francisco by your Commission. I wish, however, to put myself 
on record as protesting vigorously against the MeCarran immizration bill and 
to urge that immediate steps be taken to eliminate the gross, impractical, 
and unethical features of that bill. As a sociologist who has been interested 
for over a quarter of a century at the University of Chicago and now at the 
University of California in the study of national and ethnic relations, I wish 
to say that in my considered judgment the present McCarran bill will have 
inevitable unfortunate consequences that will militate against the good, sound 
social relations which our Nation is seeking to develop on a world-wide basis. 
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Features of the bill are such as inevitably lead important national and ethnic 
groups to believe that they are unfairly treated. Such attacks on their own sense 
of integrity are bound to prejudice the world image of our Nation and to play into 
the hands of foreign powers who are seeking to discredit and misrepresent 
our Nation on the international scene. It is quite clear to me that the McCarran 
bill is full of short-sfghted provisions which oug it to be eliminated in order that 
our Nation may carry out its present world role without being subject to the 
needless limitations imposed by the bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT BLUMER. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY G. B. TOLLETT, A. B. C. ROOFING & 
SIDING, INC., SEATTLE, WASH. 


A. B. C. Roorine & Srpine, INc., 
Seattle, Wash., October 28, 1952. 
[HE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Raeecutive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We wish to strenuously protest the Immigration Act which is 
going into effect in Alaska this coming month. 

Conditions are hard enough for contractors in Alaska without having the 
added burden of clearance through immigration procedures. We = sincerely 
feel that this is the silliest act which has ever been enacted and should be re- 
pealed before it has a chance to become a law. 

Sincerely yours, 
 C. Roorirne & Srpine, Inc., 
. TOLLETT. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CHESTER R. SNOW, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, November 6, 1952. 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Reecutive Office of the President, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: As a citizen of the United States (born Illinois, 1887) and a 
25-year resident of Alaska, I write to plend that you do all in your power to 
have the McCarran Act replaced with a measure that less objectionably and 
more effectively will accomplish the purposes sought. 

Unspeakably objectionable is that feature of the law that requires the “screen- 
ing” of all persons who would enter the contiguous States directly from Alaska. 
This requirement establishes the presumption that every person in Alaska is 
guilty of illegal presence there. It places upon each individual the burden of 
proof that he is not so guilty. This is a summary and revolutionary abrogation 
of the American tight to be presumed innocent until proven guilty. It is the 
beginning of the police state. It is the greatest and most subtle threat to Ameri- 
can freedom, from within, that ever has come to my attention. And it is en- 
tirely unnecessary to our security, unless important facts are being withheld 
from us. 

For the cost of planting this seed of the police state and cultivating it, a bet- 
ter job can be done, I believe, by American methods. More guards can be placed 
where aliens may enter Alaska; more undercover agents quietly can investigate 
suspected individuals. 

For these and for other reasons (e. g., see Time, October 27, 1952, p. 23, col- 
wmnns 1, 2, and 8; also p. 77, column 2). I pray you, gentlemen. that you em- 
ploy every means at your disposal to have substituted for the McCarran Act, 
a measure which will be more liberal in admitting desirable aliens, more effective 
in excluding undesirable ones, and which will do both without indignities to citi- 
zens or the imperilment of American freedom. 

Thanking you for this opportunity to address you, I am, 

Most sincerely and respectfully, 
CHESTER R. SNow. 








HEARINGS BEFORE THE 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1952 


Los ANGELES, CaLir. 
TWENTY-FIRST SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment in Court Room No. 9, 
Main Floor, Federal Court House Building, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Hon. Philip B. Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Monsignor John O’Grady, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Rev. 
Thaddeus F. Gullixson. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The CaHatrMan. The Commission will come to order. 

The first witness this morning will be the Reverend Frederick A. 
Smith. 


STATEMENT OF REV. FREDERICK A. SMITH, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 


TARY, LUTHERAN WELFARE COUNCIL OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA 


Reverend Smirn. I am Rev. Frederick A. Smith, representing the 
Lutheran Welfare Council of Southern California, of which I am 
executive secretary, 1371 South Hope Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The CHarrmaw. The Commission will be glad to hear any state- 
ment that you may desire to make with reference to its work. 

Reverend Smrru. Thank you. I wish to prefix this with a state- 
ment that as the Lutheran Church in the whole has not taken official 
action, this must, of necessity, be my own statement, not committing 
the church, but it is prepared on the basis of conversation and consul- 
tation with many of the leaders, and I believe expresses our view- 
point rather accurately. We have decided not to approach this prob- 
lem in an attack upon any existing bills or laws, including the McCar- 
ran Act, but, rather, to approach from a constructive and a philosophi- 
cal basis. I would like to read my prepared statement. 

The CuarrMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Reverend Smiru. A code or law governing immigration of human 
beings is as sacred a document as can be produced by any nation. In 
it will be found the extent or limitation of opportunities for multitudes 
of persons to many generations. In such a document will be revealed 
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the extent to which a nation existing by God’s grace is willing to share 
the myriads of assets and blessings that have come to them through 
God’s bounty. 

Consequently it becomes essential that any immigration law or code 
devised for and adopted by this great Nation shall be solidly grounded 
on the recognition of the dignity and equality of all men. Such a 
law should spell out the basic human right of free men to live where 
they will and to pursue honorably those things which pertain to his 
well-being and happiness, so long as that freedom does not infringe 
upon the basic rights of others. 

Such a thesis requires a definite protection of the basic rights and 
opportunities of United States citizens. However, the restrictions 
imposed upon those who would enter our country should not be 
extended to include emotional hypotheses and either sociological « 
ethnic factors that are beyond reasonable and acceptable proof 
undesir: — or dangerous factors for either individual United St: ei : 
citizens, or the American way of life. To the extent of such over 
rest iekion there is a denial to the inherent rights of certain humai 
beings to enter, enjoy, and serve the United States. 

There is no such thing as a total national or ethnic badness or 
undesirability. There are good, average, and bad persons in every 
group. It is questionable that some of the other nations would be 
happy with the immigration into their midsts of some of the notorious 
gangsters of our country, but it would be nothing short of insult to 
our great Nation to have a country bar all United States citizens 
because of the unsavory reputation of the minimal minority. There- 
fore it becomes essential that immigration become specifically individ 
ual and to deny no one the privilege of both making application and 
being investigated. That there must be health, moral, social, and 

economic standards by which the applicant is judged, of course, is 
obi ious: but there should be no preliminary hindrance that will pr 
vent any individual going at least that far through the lines of 
processing. 

The priv ilege of entrance to our country should not be denied a 
living human being simply because of the accident of bletaplace 
Personal character and physical condition (including mental health) 
should be the basic determinative factors as these are fundamental 
to all good citizenship. 

The purpose for which persons desire to gain entrance to our 
country is also of major importance. That should be determined at 
the time of application. Regulations should be strict within the 
categories, and there should be full expectation that persons availing 
themselves of the privilege of entry should comply in every respect, 
and thet such regulations should not be viewed as hardships, but at the 
price cf privilege. 

Students should not be denied the opportunity for education in our 
great institutions of learning, but they should be required to keep 
within Se ee Allowable work schedules for maintenance 
while in school should be established and subject to review. How- 
ever, dicted | a student become so impressed with our way of life as to 
desire to remain, some adequate provision should be made for the 
change of entry status to permit permanent residence for purpose of 
obtaining citizens hip without Imposing unnecessary expense and com- 
plications such as is found under certain conditions where one in this 
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country must return to their own country and seek readmission, with 
the expense of traveling across the ocean in two directions and so forth. 

Those who come for permanent residence, and this, I think is some- 
thing that should be given careful consideration, should be required 
to qualify for and accept citizenship within a definite period of time. 
This period of waiting can be likened into a probationary period in 
which they learn necessary truths, reach a definite personal decision, 
and then either accept citizenship and its responsibilities, or leave 
the country for their own country or elsewhere. There should be no 
form of immigration that will permit of permanent residence of aliens 
who work in competition with United States citizens, enjoy all of 
their privileges but escape certain of their obligations. Such a policy 
has already contributed to the breakdown in certain circles of a con- 
sciousness of national pride and dignity, without which no nation 
can extend beyond the second generation of these who have neither 
national pride nor devotion. 

Once citizenship has been granted it should mean what it says, and 
can never be revoked except for proof of fraud used in the securing 
of the citizenship. From the date of naturalization the former alien 
shall be a citizen with every privilege and every responsibility of the 
native-born citizen. Should moral turpitude, criminal transgression, 
or undesirable ideology develop after naturalization it shall be dealt 
with in the natural processes of law in exactly the same manner as any 
native-born citizen. 

Citizenship in the United States is to be cherished. It must never 
become easy to attaim, nor should its attainment ever fall entirely in 
the class of the academic achievement. Personal character and home 
study factors should provide the major proportion of data on which 
the determination to award citizenship is founded. To this end it 
might prove desirable to have periodic reports and/or reviews of the 
applicant’s life pattern during the probationary period. 

Should proper administration indicate that a quota by nations sys- 
tem be adopted, it is recommended that periodic reviews (quarterly) 
be made of the visas issued and unissued within the period, and re- 
allocations be made of the unused visas of one nation be assigned to 
another nation, or nations, where there has been application in excess 
of available visas—such transfer to be used within the following 
period to that, in which they were unused. It is obvious that there 
must be a maximum number of entries permitted within any given 
period of time. However, it should be handled in such a way that 
assurance would be given all applicants that no application ‘would 
be turned down so long as there is an available unissued visa within 
the framework of the grand total, and said applicant is eligible. 

It is also suggested that a cancellation of the mortgage against 
future immigration would be in keeping with the true spirit of our 
democracy. Otherwise the true import of the recent Displaced Per- 
sons Act ‘oil have been lost through the restrictions that will hold 
against many innocent persons of many countries for many years to 
come. Our country has already assimilated the displaced persons. 
They have rendered a good account of themselves rae with few ex- 
ceptions have proven to be economic assets to their communities and 
generally they have contributed generously of their culture with re- 
sultant broadening of many local cone epts and local enlightenment. 
The White Russian group in particular in this area have provided us 
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with a virile and aggressive group of young men and women imbued 
with almost a fanatical anticommunism that has penetrated our socia| 
structure and aroused to a small degree some of our apathy to at least 
a dim consciousness of grim danger. 

Special provisions should be made for the reestablishing of families 
thet have been broken, especially those which have been ‘scattered by 
the vicissitudes of war and international strife and aggression. Such 
« provision should imply the need for special handling and as much 
haste as intelligent handling and national security can possibly permit. 

We need a rethinking of ‘the basis for approach to the general prob- 
lem of the statute of limitations. It can probably best be done under 
the premise that citizenship is what it implies and that the so-called 
final papers are really the final papers, and further that fraud know- 
ingly committed in securing citizenship may, if discovered, on the 
other hand become the basis of denaturalization and deportation at 
any time, without limitation. 

Provision should be made for the emergency admission to the United 
States, with a minimum of delay in issuing the special order, for the 
entrance of large groups of aliens who are otherwise eligible under 
all other requirements, when such groups become the victims of war 
or hostile aggression, political persecution, or may be found in areas 
of calamity or social and physical distress of extreme types. Such 
groups should be on a nonquota basis, or otherwise applicable to the 
general total rather than to that of specific groups or countries as 
mortgage against future years. 

One other thing that should be carefully considered, although it 
would probably come within operative regulations, rather than in the 
basic immigration code at the present time. W hen the Immigration 
Service holds an alien at a point of detention it is now customary to 
charge such alien on : per diem basis for his maintenance. Many 
such cases are not brief and consequently this can, and in many cases 
does, work a definite hardship on the individual, even to the extent of 
making terrific complications in their return to the country from 
which they came. Should not such matters be considered in individual 
basis and determined with the objective of causing a minimum eco- 
nomic disturbance, particularly when matters involved do not fall in 
the class of major crime or fe lony. 

Reverend Sairu. I would like to supplement that specific paper 
with an earnest plea to this Commission to broaden, as far as possible 
within ‘the economic balance of the country, the immigration possi- 
bilities, for it has been on the basis of great immigration that a great 
country has developed a great soc iological opportunity for the world. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The CHatrrman. Thank you. We very much appreciate the effort 
and time it took in preparing that statement for us. 

Is Dr. Forest C. Weir here? 


STATEMENT OF FOREST C. WEIR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CHURCH 
FEDERATION OF LOS ANGELES, AND GENERAL SECRETARY, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


Dr. Werr. I am Dr. Forest C. Weir, and the organizations which 
I represent are the Church Federation of Los Angeles and the South- 
ern California Council of Protestant Churches. I should say that 
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the sense in which I represent the 22 Protestant communions constit- 
nent to these organizations is only that in which I myself can discern 
the opinions and ideals of these members. It would be foolhardy 
for me to say that what I say would be fully agreed to by all the 
members of my constituent communions. 

I am the executive director of the Church Federation of Los An- 
geles, and the general secretary of the Southern California Council 
of Protestant Churches. JT represent these people, therefore, in the 
sense that I am their chosen executive. 

I am quite sure that this matter has been given very serious thought 
by all our people and that there are a few things in which I could 
record convictions that would represent their purposes. I am sure 
that they all agree that the matter of immigration, and the admission 
of foreign peoples to our country, and their admission to citizenship, 
is one of the important areas where we demonstrate the reality of 
our political philosophy as well as our ethics. In view of that, it 
seems highly important that whatever policy is adopted by our Gov- 
ernment im settling this matter it should be in accord with our finest 
insights, our highest long-range purposes, and should not be deter- 
mined by temporary hysteria, or . emotional interpretations of the 
present situation. 

One thing we would like to say: That our Congress ought to take 
account of the emergency situation now in such fashion as to be able 
to permit population movement to take care of refugees and war 
casualties. For instance, there were many under the displaced per- 
sons program of our country which were not able actually to come, 
although already processed, because there were not visas available 
under the legislation which expired at the end of 1951. 

Now, certainly it would seem that provision ought to be made for 
caring for all those that have been orderly processed, but who could 
not be admitted for the unavailability of visas. Then, there are 
emergency situations where displaced persons have been admitted to 
this country, and some part of the family left behind. That ought, 
certainly, to be cared for so that a family may be reunited. I have as 
an example a distinguished Chinese citizen; that is, a citizen of China, 
who represented the Nationalist Government on missions to this coun- 
try, and who was a member of the Bank of China for a long period of 
time. He was a man of distinction, and some importance. On one of 
his missions to this country his Government was overthrown. He was 
left at the mercy of this Nation. He was given the status of a dis- 
placed person. In the Immigration Service the western office seriously 
considered his case, and recommended that he be allowed to apply for 
citizenship—his little 12-year-old daughter is left behind. She was 
in Hong Kong. There was no way at all to get her here. I talked 
with Immigration personally. I counseled with Church World Serv- 
ice personally. The only possible way was for him to complete his 
citizenship, and he could not do that without completing his residence, 
or having some special legislation in his favor enacted, which has not 
been possible yet. Meanwhile, the family is here—the man and his 
wife—the little 12-year-old daughter remains in Hong Kong. She 
cannot now be admitted, there is no way to secure a visa for her with- 
out special legislation to that effect. 

Now, it would seem that our Congress ought to take account of 
such situations, and provide for the reuniting of war-torn families. 
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Whatever other necessities arise in the care of emergency situations, 
we realize that a policy must be a permanent one, “and emergency 
measures must have a limit; that the whole pattern must be dealt with 
as a solid and permanent structure, and we think that this type of 
emergency legislation ought to be applied to the specific emergency 
limited, and when the situation is covered all emergency measures 
removed, so that a permanent policy can be applied. Now, we are 
happy about certain parts 

The Cuamman. Are you recommending that we wait until after 
what you regard as emergencies are satisfied before a permanent polic) 
be recommended ? 

Dr. Weir. No. That is just what I am going to speak to now 
that whatever action the Congress takes it ought to cover this situa- 
tion as well as the permanent situation. 

Now I want to deal with what we would say about a permanent 
policy: We do not wish to enter at all the legal and technical ques 
tions. But we would like to speak on a basic matter regarding the 
application of our ethical standards, and what we conceive to be our 
interpretation of American democracy. We are very happy about 
certain provisions of the McCarran Act which do remove the former 
restrictions on race, color, and such other nationalistic or racialistic 
limitations. We feel that this certainly ought to go into any perma- 
nent policy. IT heard Dr. Smith make his statement on this point, and 
T am quite sure that he not only represents the Lutheran communion, 
but most of the Protestant communions when he says that the worth 
of citizens for citizenship should be judged upon personal qualities 
rather than upon national qualities or upon color, creed, or race. 

Now the thing which we would like to recommend is that the old 
policy of national origins should be entirely eliminated from the 
legislation which is adopted by our Congress. We believe that the 
motivation behind the adoption of that policy, while theoretically 
justified, was not truly American, and that it sought to definitely limit 
certain peoples because of their national origin. 

Within this general conception, we believe that the quota system, 
whatever it is, should be flexible, rigidities established here will have 
to be broken sooner or later by some method or other. If there is not 
an orderly process of breaking these rigidities, then there will be a 
silent process of breaking these rigidities, for the population problem 
is not only an old one, it is a present one, and it will be a future one. 
We believe that if a national quota is set, even for each particular 
country, it should be made on the basis of over-all populations, rather 
than upon a percentage of those already resident in this country of 
any particular nation: ality. And that if such a national quota system 
is set up, even covering specifically country by country, that it ought 
to be flexible enough to allow for assigning of unused quotas from one 
nation to those of another. Then the last thing I want to point out 
is that there ought to be a system set up for an orderly hearing for 
deportation proceedings, or visas, so that no element of arbitrariness 
enters into the disposal of these cases. 

We believe that naturalized citizens should be treated as citizens, 
and that their cases should be decided in case of question exactly in 
the same manner as other citizens, natural-born citizens. This does 
not mean that we would minimize in any respect the importance of our 
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Government setting limitations, being careful about the admission of 
people who hold opinions, or who entertain plans inimical to the public 
welfare or to our own political way of life. It is perfectly natural, 
and. in fact, our churches seek to use intelligence as well as faith, and 
would want our Congress to be cautious and careful in all of these 
matters, so that persons given the high privilege and obligations of 
citizenship should do it for right motives, and should be worthy as 
persons of those obligations, and of those rights. ; 

But, having judged that one is worthy of American citizenship, 
he ought not then to be constantly liable to attacks upon previous 
relationships now interpreted to make him an unworthy citizen, and 
he ought not to be treated as though he were not an American citizen. 

These are the basic recommendations which we would like to make, 
and I feel that in speaking of them this morning I am representative 
of the majority opinion of the communions which I represent. 

The Cuamrman. If I understand correctly, you proposed that the 
quota system should be flexible and that if a national quota is set, 
it should be on the basis of our over-all populations, rather than upon 
a percentage of those of any particular nationality in the country. 
We have heard many proposals, but we are also interested in hearing 
specific plans as to how they would be implemented. Can you be more 
specific ? 

Dr. Weir. Well, now to be a little bit more specific. What we were 
concerned about in making this statement is not that there should be 
no recognition of the number of people of a given nationality, and 
that the quota system should not take into account the total number 
of Germans, Irish, or English available for immigration, but. it 
should not, for example, be devised specifically to reduce to a prac- 
tical minimum people from Asia or southern Europe, and surely the 
legislation coming out in 1924 and 1929 was intended for that pur- 
pose—to reduce to a practical minimum people from Asia, and south- 
ern Europe, and gave a definite preference. Now the theory was on 
the basis of the present number, but it was for the practical purpose 
of eliminating certain people from citizenship in our country. 

That is what we want toovercome. We don’t want to pose any ideal- 
istic problems which cannot be translated into practical legislation. 
But it would occur to me that a quota system could take into account 
the total population of any nationality on a percentage basis. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your com- 
ing here. 


Is Rev. V. J. Waldron here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. V. J. WALDRON, MINISTER OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL BRETHREN CHURCH, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


Reverend Watpron. I am Rev. V. J. Waldron, minister of the 
Evangelical Brethren Church, 245 East Sixty-sixth Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

The Carman. You may proceed. 

Reverend Watpron. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Commis- 
sion, and ladies and gentlemen, if I may, I would like to inject a note 
here that hitherto has not been presented. We were just hearing 
about a practical approach to this whole problem, and, also, we were 
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hearing Dr. Weir say something about the uselessness of an idealistic 
approach which could not be translated into practical legislation. 
But it seems to me when we come to a realization of the magnitude of 
this continuing problem, we might well undergird our thinking with 
something of a prayerful approach. Even the President in his veto 
message relative to the McCarran- Walter bill did quote the Holy Writ. 
So it seems to me that we might think in terms of something ideal, as 
we face up to this continuing problem so tremendous in its scope, and, 
possibly, the verdict of history indicates that idealism in the long run 
may be more practical than hard and rigid realism. 

Therefore, I would like to emphasize this practical note: I came to 
a realization of this tremendous problem through a series of con- 
ferences with various personnel of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization in Geneva last summer. We know that organization 
ceased to function as of December 31, 1951, continuing only a liaison 
committee to work with the United Nations and the United States for 
continued attention to what still remains the No. 1 problem of our 
world; namely, that of the tens of millions of displaced peoples al! 
around our world. I take it that the Commission is attempting to 
gather a weight of public opinion, either on one side of the scale or 
the other, as the -y face up to this problem. Certainly, I appreciate 
this privilege of adding to the weight of public opinion on the side 
of generosity and also idealism. I am not afraid of that particular 
approach to this problem. I don’t need to mention any statistics or 
figures—I am sure the Commission has volumes of information not 
accessible to most of us. Certainly, I am not fitted to go into any 
tactical or legal aspects of this proposition, but when I stop to think 
that Western Europe, even at this present moment, still has some 
5,000,627 persons who cannot be placed; when we stop to think of 
Berlin, and I have an on-the-spot report from one who 1s there at the 
present moment, that there are more than 250,000 people in West Ber- 
lin at this time who are refugees; more than 300,000 there are un 
employed; and when we stop to think that there are 500,000 father 
less and motherless boys and girls roaming the woods and the cities of 
Germany, and no one knows where these young people exist, and I am 
sure that all of us are aware that there is a similar situation existing 
in Japan at this present time. 

So we are forced to the conclusion that the No. 1 problem of the 
world today still remains these millions upon millions of uprooted 
and displaced persons. Certainly, in the face of this problem the 
United States of America has a tremendous responsibility. Whether 
we like it or not, we are in the spotlight among nations, and those 
who have the more, of them will be required more. It seems 
to me we have to face up to that sort of thing, and, certainly, pro 
visions made in 1924 are woefully inadequate for the situation of 
1952. Therefore, certain things must be done, and I am sure that we 
can be assured that the Commission is working sincerely upon thi: 
proposition, but we dare not forget the responsibility that we, the 
people, have. We are here at this hearing today, but this should not 
be all: can we not face up to the challenge of continuing our interest 
and following through, and being aware, and being alert. Dr. Weir 
has suggeste d various recommendations. I had in mind to emphasize 
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these also, but to save time I don’t need to—they have already been 
aired somewhat thoroughly. 

Well, let me close with these remarks: Certainly, we feel a respon- 
sibility to protect our own best national interest. That is right. We 
should do that. But are we aware of the fact that there is such a 
thing as self-interest per se, and there is also such a thing as enlight- 
ened self-interest ; that in these days we must step up our counter- 
action against that great heresy that threatens to engulf our world; 
namely, the Soviet. Are we not in the midst of a terrific unbalance ? 
Certainly, we need a balance of power if we face realistically the 
situation. But even if a small, increasing percentage of the bills ex- 
panded would go into this item of de aling with this No. 1 problem, 
and somehow bringing a measure of stability and security to people 
around our world who are the children of the Almighty entitled to 
their dignity and level of respect in our world, w ould not that be an 
investment tremendously worth while, and possibly more in our self- 
interest than the purely realistic or practical approach? “I was 
hungry and you gave me food; I was thirsty and you gave me drink; 
I was a stranger and you welcomed me”—that has not lost its valid- 
ity; neither has the inscription upon our Statue of Liberty: “Give 
me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free.” May God help us, and may all of us continue prayerfully our 
interests with the Commission in facing up to this problem. Thank 
you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. C. Y. Hong, you are next on the schedule. 


STATEMENT OF C. Y. HONG, PRESIDENT, GRAND LODGE, 
CHINESE AMERICAN CITIZENS ALLIANCE 


Mr. Hone. I am C. Y. Hong, president of the Grand Lodge, Chi- 
—_ American Citizens Alliance, 1044 Stockton Street, San Francisco, 

Calif., which is the organization I am representing here. My address 
is 1045 South Gramercy Place, Los Angeles. 

[ have a prepared statement, which 1 will read to save time. 

The CHarrMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Hone. As an organization of American citizens of Chinese 
descent, we are always interested in the consequences which might be 
reached through the enactment and administration of new immigra- 
tion and nationality laws upon our rights and privileges of citizenship. 
American citizens, either born abroad or residing in foreign countries, 
are subject to the administrative processes of our consular service and 
immigration authorities before they can enter or reenter their own 
country. In that connection, we believe that our Government’s first 
duty is to its own citizens, and that it is wrong to place any unneces- 
sary, Oppressive restrictions on them in the guise of regulating 
Immigration. 

We do realize that some hardships were unintentional and, upon 
discovery, would be eventually rectified. We also appreciate that all 
legislative reforms must nee essarily be evolutionary. Congress has 
yet to pass an ideal or perfect statute, and for that reason we adopt 
amendments from time to time. With unfaltering faith, we believ« 
our legislators will not hesitate to right any known injustice. It may 
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take a long time for them to do so, but past events have repeatedly 
justified this belief. 

Public Law No. 414, or the McCarran-Walter Act, as finally adopted 
by our Eighty-second Congress on June 27, 1952, for the purpose of 
revising our laws rel: ating to immigration, ni ituralization, and nation- 
ality, and to remove certain racial barriers in connection therewith, 
will not go into operation until December 24, 1952. We cannot, there- 
fore, get a complete picture of the ultimate effects until quite some time 
thereafter. Much, of course, will depend upon its interpretation and 
administration by the various Government agencies empowered to 
enforce its provisions. One of the important improvements over the 
existing law, from an American citizen’s standpoint, is its recognition 
and final extension of the doctrine of family unity to all American 
citizens, regardless of race or ancestry, by granting nonquota privi- 
leges to their spouses and minor alien children under section 101, 
Racial barriers in naturalization are totally removed. The theory of 
nativity as the determining factor in the granting of immigration 
visas is still denied to persons of oriental stock, and it is sincerely 
hoped that this last vestige of racial discrimination will soon be re- 
moved by some reasonable plan to be formulated by our Congress. 

On the other hand, section 360 of the new act requires immediate 
attention and amendment because it constitutes an inexcusable dis 
crimination against our own American citizens. Under subdivision 
(a) of that section, if any person who is within the United States 
claims a right or privilege as a national of the United States and is 
denied such a right or privilege by any administrative department or 
independent agency, or official thereof, upon the ground that he is 
not a national of the United States, such person may institute an action 
under the provisions of section 2201 of title 28, United States Code, 
against the head of such department or independent agency for a judg 
ment declaring him to be a national of the United States. This judi 
cial review is, however, denied to American citizens residing abroad. 
Such a denial violates our fundamental American legal concept that 
a citizen of the United States, wheresoever located, shall have the right 
to have his status as such determined judicially and to come to the 
United States for that purpose. 

Under section 503 of the existing Immigration Act of 1940, foreign- 
born American citizens, who were denied passports or travel docu 
ments to join their parents in the United States by the American 
consul, may Institute a similar judicial proceeding. Section 201 of 
our present Nationality Act provides that a person born outside of the 
United States and its outlying possessions of American parentage is 
an American citizen at birth. This is substantially the same under 
section 301 of our new law. To grant an executive officer, like the 
American consul, the absolute power to refuse such American citizens 
even an opportunity to come to the United States to prove their nation- 
ality before our courts in the United States is certainly contrary to all 
sense of justice. 

It is our sincere belief and contention that every person is entitled to 
have his day in court, and particularly, when a question of citizenship 
is involved, for the following reasons: 

(1) It is unfair to grant to one group of American citizens the right 
to judicial review and deny it to another group on the ground of di- 
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versity of residence. As a matter of fact, the citizen, who is not within 
the United States, is more helpless in defending his rights, and should 
be accorded greater protection and assistance. To withhold from him 
this right is “to ignore the spirit of our Federal Constitution forbid- 
ding denial to our citizens equal protection of the law. 

(2) Administrative officers and agencies should have no reason to 
fear a judicial review of their decisions if their decisions were fair and 
based upon competent evidence. Appfications rejected on mere sus- 
picion, rumor, or prejudice have no place in our democratic system 
of government. We must never let such arbitrary and unreasonable 
decisions go unchallenged. 

(3) In ‘permitting such an American citizen his day in court, the 
provision only grants him an opportunity for a full and fair hear- 
ing on his claim to American nationality. It does not insure his ad- 
mission. Failure to prove his case by substantial and competent evi- 
dence before our courts requires his departure from this country at his 
own expense. 

(4) Among the primary safeguards of our American way of life is 
the doctrine of official responsibility, the principle that government 
officials are servants and not masters, and that it is more important 
for the people to scrutinize the conduct of officials than it is for offi- 
cials to scrutinize the lives of the people. From this it follows 
that some form of judicial protection should always be open to the 
victims of injustice, even if the injustice is committed by persons 
in high and powerful positions. 

(i 5) The mischief and oppression resulting from the provisions in 
section 360 of the new immigration act in withholding the right 
of judicial intervention from our citizens, who were born and re- 
siding abroad, are not only applicable to citizens of Chinese descent. 
Actually, the discrimination therein affects American citizens of 
every racial group. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge that the right of judicial review and 
judicial determination of ni tionality and citizenship as provided in 
section 360 (a) of the new act be also extended to those American 
citizens, who are residing outside of the United States and are seeking 
for entry to their own country. 

From a legislative point of view, the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion 
Acts on December 17, 1943, was a most important landmark in the 
history of our immigration policy toward the Chinese people. It 
reversed for the first time a discriminatory policy which had been in- 
scribed in our laws since 1880. President Franklin D. Roosevelt called 
it a historic mistake, and our Congress overwhelmingly expunged 
these obsolete laws from our statute books. Such an action on the 
part of the United States was consistent with our declaration of 
democratic principles and added to our prestige of world leadership. 

It is regretted, however, that from an administrative standpoint, our 
executive department has not kept in step in this respect with our 
legislative branch of the Government. Our State Department and our 
consular service, have special rules and regulations in their conduct 
of Chinese matters, none of which are applied to persons of other 
racial ancestry. Many of them are just as oppressive as those used in 
the days of Chinese exclusion. 
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When an American citizen of Chinese descent seeks a travel docu- 
ment to the United States in order to establish his citizenship at a 
ort of entry he must produce “conclusive” proof of his identity. 
Tevem the unimpeached testimony of his own mother has been often 
considered as insufficient. He must also produce old family corre 
spondences, family group Pes nt and remittance receipts, an 
failure to have the foresight of keeping such mementos in anticipa- 
tion of future requirements of the consulate is considered as ad- 
verse to his cause. Not only the applicant and his parents, but also 
the other members of his family must submit to blood-grouping tests. 
We contend that it is the duty of executive officers to administer the 
laws of Congress fairly and freely as they find them, whether the, 
agree with the policy or purpose of such laws or not. Today, we no 
longer recognize the old Chinese exclusion laws, but we do have 
Chinese exclusion rules and regulations, and, under our prevailing 
system. of administrative procedure, they have the force and effect of 
law in their application. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge an immediate change-over of our 
present administrative policy to conform with our legislative policy 
of fair and reasonable treatment of our citizens of Chinese descent. 
We likewise urge our executive officers not to ignore our judicial pol- 
icy as stated by our United States Supreme Court in the case of Kwoci: 
Jan Fat v. White (253 U.S. 455, 464), which reads as follows: 

The act of Congress gave great power to the Secretary of Labor over Chinese 
immigrants and persons of Chinese descent. It is a power to be administered, not 
arbitrarily and secretly, but fairly and openly, under the restraints of the tradi 
tion and principles of free government applicable where the fundamental rights 
of men are involved, regardless of their origin or race. It is the province of the 
courts, in proceedings for review, within the limits amply defined in the cases 
cited, to prevent abuse of this extraordinary power, and this is possible only 
when a full record is preserved of the essentials on which the executive officers 
proceed to judgment. For failure to preserve such a record for the information, 
not less of the Commission of Immigration and of the Secretary of Labor than 
of the courts, the judgment in this case must be reversed. Jt is better that many 
Chinese immigrants should be improperly admitted than that one natural-born 
citizen of the United States should be permanently excluded from this country 
[Emphasis ours. ] 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Edward H. Gibbons here ? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD H. GIBBONS, REPRESENTING THE LOS 
ANGELES CONFERENCE OF CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Griepons. I am Edward H. Gibbons and I appear as a repre 
sentative of the Los Angeles Conference of Civic Organizations. | 
might explain to the Commission that this conference is a caucus of 
veterans of patriotic and historical authorities, which has been active 
ly chartered in the State of California as an education group, has bee) 
active in the field of antisubversive work, especially supporting anti 
subversive legislation in this State since 1948. 

I might say to the Commission that the same identical people are 
members of a political committee now active in the State, now known 
as Californians for Five and Six which are two antisubversive meas- 
ures on the ballot in our local election, and I will submit to the re 
porter the list of the officers of this group, and I have a copy of our 
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August monthly publication Alert* for the Commission. I would 
like to read an exce pt from page 85 of that issue: 
(The excerpt read by Mr. Edward H. Gibbons follows :) 


The ubiquitous American Civil Liberties Union also has leaped into the cam- 
paign, which is not surprising, since its recently appointed southern California 
director, Prof, Eason Monroe, also is the chairman of the Red-front Federation 
for Repeal of the Levering Act. 

This federation is an interesting outfit. Its letterhead discloses that many 
of its openly avowed sponsors are professors and clerics from outside of Cali- 
fornia, who have joined this Red front to try to tell Californians how to run 
their affairs. 

The front has State headquarters at 435 Duboce Street, San Francisco T7, 
Calif., telephone, UNderhill 83-2464. Its officers are: Eason Monroe, chairman; 
Ethelyn Sellinger, vice chairman; Barbara Epstein, secretary; Elizabeth Coyle, 
treasurer. 

Its southern division is located at 3150 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 5, 
Calif., telephone, DUnkirk 9—0306. 

The sponsor list on its letterhead cited the following individuals, most of 
whose names will be found in the indexes to congressional and legislative com- 
mittee reports as cited in Communist activity as speakers, sponsors, donors, 
officers, members, and joiners in Red-front causes, denunciations, and agitations; 
Stringfellow Bar, Rev. Hamilton T. Boswell, Dr. Daniel A. Collins, Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Cope, Albert Deutsch, Josephine Duveneck, Prof. Thomas I. Emerson, 
Prof. Erik Erikson, Rabbi Alvin I. Fine, Prof. Roma Gans, Prof. H. H. Giles, 
Prof. Robert J. Havighurst, Prof. Robert Morss Lovett, Prof. Robert S. Lynd, 
Prof. Alexander Meiklejohn, Prof. Ernest O. Meyby, Rev. Harry C. Meserve, Rev. 
Robert W. Moon, Prof. Max Otto, Prof. Harry A. Overstreet, Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, Dr. John P. Peters, Clarence E. Pickett, Dr. Norman Reider, Prof. R. 
Nevitt Sanford, Prof. Lewis M. Terman, Stephen Thiermann, Rev. Howard 
Thurman, Annie Clo Watson, 


Mr. Griprons. I want to state clearly for the record that I do not 
have authority to speak for the American Legion, for American Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, whose leaders are part of this group, but I 
believe that I have instructions adequately handed to me to represent 
their position, and I want to say that I have no comment to make or 
discussion whatsoever on the quota phases of this bill. I mean I 
would not dare to talk for these organizations, some of whom have 
varying views upon it. 

Our position is that we are interested in the problem of subversive 
activity as it bears upon this bill, and especially the revisions against 
the mvasion. of this country by Communists and the retention in this 
country of people who are Communists, and I would like to cite to 
the Commission,a couple of instances, and ask permission if any 
Communist or fellow-traveler groups enter anything into the record 
that we may be able to submit briefs countering it. I would like to 
call attention of the Commission to the fact that we have in the 
city of Los Angeles a man named Frank Spector, who is a Comintern 
agent, who was ordered deported from this country 20 years ago. 
We have in the State of California one of the most uaktattiee and 
evil of men, whose influence is well-known, Mr. Harry Bridges, and 
we have been trying to deport him for 20 years. We have a gentle- 
man who just appeared i in this very building several weeks ago ‘before 
the-congressional committee—well, several “months ago—and refused 
to testify under oath whether or not he is a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. His name is Reuben Shipe; he was a radio writer doing 


‘Alert, a journal of facts and ideas to fight for freedom, August 1952. 
*Alert, vol. 6, No. 3, p. 85, 127 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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very well in this country. He made no attempt to become a citizen 
and immigration proceedings have just been filed against him. 

I would like for the record also to show that there has been a con- 
siderable complaint by police and intelligence agencies about the situa- 
tion in immigration, the looseness and laxity on it, and it is the 
opinion of most of the groups that we represent that Senator Mc- 
Carran and Congressman Walter, who are very able legislators in 
this particular field, have made a notable contribution to our country 
in its defense from this subversive activity, and we feel that these 
measures should be retained, and strengthened, and it is our hope 
that the Commission, regardless of any of the propaganda—I have 
here the People’s World, the Communist local group—which is, of 
course, incidentally, not discussing much of this quota argument that 
will be debated by all of the other witnesses, but continually attacks 
the McCarran-Walter Act as a hysterical, war-mongering persecu- 
tion of the liberals and all the standard Communist phony defenses, 

Another thing that I think the Commission should bear in mind 
is that we have a revolting individual named Charlie Chaplin, whom 
our able new Attorney General has gotten around to, and I don’t 
think anybody is in doubt about Mr. Chaplin’s record, and his horri- 
ble moral character, which has caused the Attorney General to take 
a position that maybe he should be excluded from the country, and 
it is a known fact that there is a record going back to 1909 of Mr. 
Chaplin’s participation in Communist fronts and causes. I cite all 
those because they are very familiar to the committee. But we feel 
that if there is any attempt made by any organization to sabotage 
the antisubversive provision of this bill that the responsible organi- 
zations in the community want an opportunity to file briefs support- 
ing the retention of the bill, and that is the only thing I came to talk 
about, Mr. Chairman, and I will submit for the committee copies of 
our group. 

Thank you very much. 

(The hearing was moved from courtroom 9 to courtroom 10 at this 
time to provide more space, and continued as follows :) 

The Cuirman. Rev. Steven Fritchman, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF REV. STEVEN FRITCHMAN, REPRESENTING THE 
FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH OF LOS ANGELES 


Reverend FrrrcumMan. I am Rev. Steven Fritchman, representing 
the First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, 2936 West State Street, 
Los Angeles. 

I simply want to add my word to that of many others that I fee! 
the McCarran-Walter bill is not to the national interest of our coua- 
try; that it seems to me inconsistent with the best in our American 
traditions of toleration and freedom for all types of people coming to 
our shores and sharing in the making of our country. It seems to me 
from the time of Tom Paine and Lafayette, who were aliens, that. we 
have had a basic policy of hospitality toward the alien, and today, 
especially, with increased emphasis on the one-world concept that we 
must not have the discrimination toward the Asian peoples, that has 
too often marked the effort to pass this type of legislation. I think it 
_ is inimical to the democratic ideal that we, as Americans, cherish. I 
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want, therefore, to add not only my own protest against this bill, but 
to say it represents the thinking and expressed statements of many 
members of the church that i represent, both locally and nationally, 
and I want to add my voice to that. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Is Dr. Robert Ziegler here? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT ZIEGLER, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Ziecier. I represent, I believe, the American Legion. How- 
ever, | am in a rather difficult position. I represent both the Ameri- 
can Legion, and I am an executive in the American Federation of 
Labor, and I have been a member of the Governor’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Displaced Persons for the past 4 years. 

I wasn’t notified about this until late yesterday, and had too little 
information on the bill other than as a member of the American 
Legion, and I will have to report that at a recent convention in New 
York, which I attended, the American Legion completely endorsed 
the act, primarily because of the fact that the American Legion be- 
lieves that however much we desire the immigration of people from 
all over the world, the American Legion believes that a very careful 
and thorough screening by any of the people that are to come to this 
country should take place prior to their entrance into the country, 
and, therefore, the American Legion officially endorses the act. 

The Cuarrman. Are you referring to the McCarran-Walter Act, 
Public Law 414? 

Dr. Zrecter. Yes, the McCarran-Walter bill; it is Public Law 414. 

I was duly informed about the thing, and was supposed to talk with 
regard to the American Legion. 

The Cuairman. Is that the act that has been endorsed by the 
American Legion, by a resolution you said ? 

Dr. Zreacer. Yes; by mandate at the convention. Then, I might 
state at this time that officially the American Federation of Labor 
was originally against the act for certain reasons, which are not too 
well-known to me. However, it soft- pedaled its attitude to it when 
it became known that the act was used by a good many subversive 
groups as an instrument to further their own interests. 

The CuarrmaN. You don’t mean the act ? 

Dr. Zrecier. I mean the intent of the act. 

The Cuatrman. No; I think you have got it wrong. The act wasn’t 
used by subversive groups—the act was intended to protect against 
subversive groups. 

Dr, ZIEGLER. ee. that’s the reason it was opposed by the subversive 
groups. 

The CuarrMan. That’s different. 

Dr. Zineter. And the American Federation of Labor felt that the 
subversive groups would use the arguments—— 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is that a proper interpretation of the reso- 
lution passed by the American Legion in New York? 

The CuatrMan. Monsignor O’ Grady wants to know whether that 
Was a proper interpret tation of the resolution passed by the American 
Federation of Labor. Have you read the resolution ¢ 
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Dr. Ziecier. I have been given to understand that the American 
Federation of Labor originally endorsed the act and was against the 
act. 

The CuarrMan., What do you.mean you were “given to under- 
stand”? Did you read it? 

Dr. Zrecier. The resolution ? 

Commissioner O’Grapy. The resolution at the recent convention in 
New York. 

The CuarrMan. Did you read the resolution ? 

Dr. Zrecter. Well, I saw the headlines in official papers—the Ameri- 
can Federation’s official paper. 

The Cuarrman. Did you read the resolution ? 

Dr. Zrecter. No; I did not. 

The Cuarrman. You never have read it? 

Dr. Zreeier. I did not. 

The CrHatrman. Is there anything else you want to say? 

Dr. Ziecier. I don’t believe so. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you. 

Are Reverend O’Dwyer and Reverend Lani here? 


JOINT STATEMENT OF REV. THOMAS 0’DWYER AND REV. MATHIAS 
LANI, REPRESENTING THE CATHOLIC RESETTLEMENT COMMIT- 
TEE, ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 


Reverend O’Dwyer. I am here this morning, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the Commission, as the director of the Catholic resettle- 
ment committee of the archdiocese of Los Angeles, 407 Chicago Street, 
Los Angeles. Iam the secretary and treasurer of this committee. 

Rev. Mathias Lani, our executive secretary, is also with me this 
morning, and together we have prepared a statement, and these few 
suggestions for the members of the Commission, and with your per- 
mission I shall readit. Mr. Chairman, we have had 5 years with other 
organizations in the securing of sponsors and securing employment 
and the placement of displaced persons, and so, as a result of our 
experiences, I wish to read our statement. 

The CuatrMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Reverend O'Dwyer. The Displaced Persons Act has been a political 
and economical necessity. The inroads made 7 communism in the 
present communistic dominated countries has displaced millions of 
substantially well-situated people and put them on the economy of the 
occupied forces and native population of Austria, Germany, and Italy. 
The United States Government has taken leadership in solving the 
economic, as well as the human problem, and followed the great ex- 
ample of other nations in absorbing as many as the country’s economy 
would justify. 

The Displaced Persons Act has solved only a small portion of the 
problem and because of its limitations, the law did not accomplish its 
purpose entirely. ae 

1. While in the preliminaries of the displaced persons law, it 's 
stated that no discrimination could be made, the subsequent paragraphs 
proved the contrary. The human element in the administration made 
this discrimination still more conspicuous. Furthermore, the purpose 
of the law was to keep families united. In the practical solution, many 
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families who had been separated on account of slave labor and deporta- 
tion for years, then happily united in the occupational zones, were 
separated again and part of the family is now in the United States; 
the other po still remaining in the pipeline of immigrational proc- 
essing. Children—grown-up sons and daughters, who assumed the 
responsibility for their elderly parents—applied for immigration to- 
gether, but were left in Europe, while their helpless parents received 
immigration visas; and vice versa, children had to leave old parents 
behind in Europe. 

2. In our activity in the resettlement work, we did not encounter 
any difficulty in placing the new arrivals in jobs for which they were 
trained. In spite of language difficulties, about 95 percent of the dis- 
placed persons have utilized their training to the advantage of the 
plant or factory where they were hired to do work. There is still a 
vital need in many professional fields and a great number is still needed 
to do these jobs. 

3. The constant threat to the freedom and liberty of our country 
is and will continue to be communism. We are looking daily for people 
who joined the forces of freedom and reliable, vigorous fighters against 
communism, Almost 100 percent of the displaced persons have felt 
the whip of communism on their own backs and the mute graves of 
starved, innocently executed people are resting heavily on their minds, 
prompting them to do everything in their power to stop persecution 
and slavery, which spells communism. 

4. The inadequate immigration laws of 1924 caused humanists to 
readjust these inadequacies, attempting to find a more just and work- 
able solution for immigration problems. But instead of rectifying 
injustices and broadening immigration, extending it to overpopulated 
areas, it became even more restrictive and discriminatory than the law 
of 1924. Certain areas of the world are given preferences and others 
are practically prevented from immigration. Therefore, the discrim- 
ination in the law is obvious in our judgment. 

It is a Hitlerian idea to hand-pick certain nations as superior to 
others and to overestimate their desirability, while other nations are 
looked upon as inferior races. Though the Displaced Persons Act 
permitted over 20 different races to enter this country, it has been 
proven definitely that there is no such thing as inferior races—not in 
skills and not in good moral character. 

Therefore, it is the unanimous opinion of those who have served on 
our committee for immigration that— 

(a) A temporary (established time limit) new displaced persons 
law should be enacted, processing those cases which were left in the 
pipeline, giving an opportunity to the new legal residents to be reunited 
with their families. 

(>) An affidavit of support signed by an American citizen, guaran- 
teeing the 5 years of not becoming a public charge, constitutes an 
insurmountable obstacle for these newcomers, not in 6 or 8 months, 
or even a year or two is there sufficient time to accumulate enough 
finances which would be accepted by the American consuls abroad. 

(c) In order to solve this problem, statements from legal resident 
aliens in favor of their blood relatives should be sufficient for their 
unmigration as a guaranty of not becoming a public charge. It is not 
the amount of property or the bank accounts, but the working ability 
and earning power should be the determining factors. Even if a bond 
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in an established amount should be posted under favorable conditions, 
the interest on this bond should be paid by the relatives here for the 
5-year period. 

(d) The allocation of quotas not used, should be extended to those 
countries which are in urgent need of the emigration, giving prefer- 
ence again to those who have already relatives or friends with estab- 
lished residence in this country. 

Reverend O'Dwyer. And just to sum up then, and to repeat what 
has been said by leaders throughout the country and leaders of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the resettlement commit- 
tees, it is our suggestion that suggested laws and proposed measures 
are discriminatory toward certain nationality groups. Secondly, re- 
quirements for eligibility to enter this country and the process of 
deportation should be tempered. Thirdly, unused quotas of a par- 
ticular year should not be lost but distributed to other nationals where 
the need is greatest. The hope has been expressed time and again 
that another formula might be involved to lagkate the present national 
origins formula which always has carried the stigma of discrimina- 
tion against the people of Southern and Eastern Europe, and it is our 
hope, Mr. Chairman, and members of the Commission, that these sug- 
gestions will be kept in mind in presenting your report, and in fram- 
ing legislation which we deem to be necessary for a proper solution 
of this world-wide problem, and we express our thanks for the oppor- 
tunity to present these suggestions. The executive secretary of our 
organization, Father Lani, has spent many months in Europe in 
visiting these camps, and will be glad to answer any questions. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask one question—I will ask it of you 
or Father Lani, whichever wants to answer it: [f you have been here 
any time this morning, you would have noticed that the Commission 
has heard testimony, and certainly from conscientious people, that 
the McCarran Act containing the provisions that you have criticized is 
nevertheless a proper piece of legislation to have been passed when it 
was passed because it contains provisions that are designed to limit 
the activities, and the opportunities of subversives. Now, I take it, 
you are just as interested in stamping out subversive activities in this 
country, and also preventing any subversive persons from reaching 
these shores, and yet you tell us that the same act is detrimental to the 
United States because it contains the discriminations that you have 
described. 

Now, what would you have the Commission do in the light of the fact 
that persons who agree as to the end to be reached, differ as to whether 
the legislation that contains the provisions that have been discussed 
is in the best interests of the United States, or is detrimental to the 
United States? 

Reverend O’Dwyer. We feel, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Commission, that the McCarran Act was modeled largely upon the 
laws of 1924, and 1929, and in view of world situations as they are at 
this hour, I believe that another formula, a better formula in keeping 
with the spirit of our American way of life, and our American democ- 
racy could be evolved. We feel that the Commission, and members of 
the staff of the Commission, have legal knowledge, and the technical 
knowledge to devise a formula which would give consideration on a 
fair and equitable basis to many countries that have apparently been 
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overlooked here entirely, and have very little opportunity under the 
present act to press—those nations who come to our country. There 
must be some way that things formerly established could be revamped 
and revised, and we feel there should be no let-up in observing the 
requirements for health, security, and education, and so forth, and 
other requirements that are already in the immigration laws of our 
country. But some method must be devised whereby the peoples of 
other nationalities, especially in the Southern European countries, 
should be given a fairer treatment than can be given under the 
present act. 

The CHatrman. Are you saying, then, that both ends can be 
accomplished ¢ 

Reverend O’Dwyerr. Well, in our opinion, they can be accom- 
plished—necessary safeguards can be maintained as they are at the 
present time, but at the same time the quota basis, the formulas for 
determining the number that should come from any one country in 
any one year can be and should be revised, and we feel that it is 
legally and technically and otherwise possible to do that. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Kushida here? 


STATEMENT OF TATA KUSHIDA, REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
JAPANESE-AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE 


Mr. Kusuma. Iam Tata Kushida, regional director of the Japanese- 
American Citizens League. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission: I want first of 
all to thank you for the opportunity to testify briefly. I would also 
like to say that I am not an attorney. I am representing an organ- 
ization which is part of a national organization—17 chapters in the 
Pacific Northwest—of American citizens of Japanese ancestry. There 
are 17 chapters in Arizona and southern California. 

Without commenting on the desirability of codification, which we 
believe is good, I would like to say that this bill is of great significance 
to persons of Japanese ancestry because for the first time—— 

The Caarrman. When you say “this bill” you mean 

Mr. Kusuwa. Public Law 414, the Walter-McCarran omnibus bill. 

This bill for the first time limits racial restrictions in our immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws so that its effect has to be to emancipate 
our people from the stigma of ineligibility and inadmissibility, and 
in addition it has had the effect of eliminating or invalidating the 
effect. of alien land laws in some 10 western States. You gentlemen 
may know something of our background. 

We were evacuated by the Army in 1942 and when we were per- 
mitted to return our self-sustaining economy was disturbed to the 
point that for the first time our people have had to rely on public 
assistance. But because they were ineligible for citizenship they could 
not apply for California State old-age pensions, to which they are 
now eligible. So we feel that that has been a substantial assistance to 
our group. In our 48 States there are some 500 laws which restrict 
aliens from entering certain occupations and professions, which has 
been a handicap to our people, but that has also been eliminated. 
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We feel too that in foreign relations the enactment of this bill has 
had a very salutary effect for America, particularly in the Orient and 
especially inJapan. We know that there is very good feeling in Japan 
because the fundamental cause of Pearl Harbor, the 1924 exclusion law, 
has been repealed by this Public Law 414. 

While this is an omnibus bill and not a perfect piece of legisla- 
tion, we know that good legislation is evolutionary and we feel this 
is definitely a step in the right direction. 

We would like to see further liberalizations of this bill in keeping 
with the internal and external security of the United States. We re- 
call that Emanuel Celler, the chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, in the last page of the House report accompanying this 
bill stated that without doubt this is an improvement over existing 
law. And if there is any way in which the law can be further liberal- 
ized we would like to see the liberalizations extended in keeping with 
security and in fairness to all groups. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. Is Mr. Sheffield here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. SHEFFIELD, ACCOMPANIED BY MANUEL 
'V. AVILA, REPRESENTING THE CONFEDERATION OF MEXICAN 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Suerrrevp. I am John F. Sheffield, attorney at law, 412 West 
Sixth Street, Los Angeles, and am accompanied by Manuel J. Avila, 
1230 West Second Street, Los Angeles, also an attorney. We repre- 
sent the Confederation of Mexican Chambers of Commerce of the 
United States of America. 

The confederation has requested us to prepare and submit a state- 
ment for the record. Our complaint particularly is directed to section 
244, subsection b, and especially to the last sentence of that section 
which makes an arbitrary and a disadvantageous discrimination 
against those aliens and citizens of Mexico. I think that in view of 
the fact that the United States has a boundary of about 3,000 miles 
which is wholly undefended on the south with Mexico, it is incumbent 
upon the United States to display an understanding of problems with 
our neighbor republic to the south. 

I might say that the section to which particular objection is made 
by the persons of Latin descent in the United States reads as follows: 

The provisions of the subsection relating to the granting of suspension of de- 
portation shall not be applicable to any alien who is a native of any country 
contiguous to the United States or of any adjacent island. 

Obviously, that refers to Mexico and at least the Mexican popula- 
tion in the United States. I have so construed it. And they have con- 
sidered that as somewhat of an affront to them and for that reason 
it is not for the best interests of the United States. 

In due deference to the committee and the persons and organiza- 
tions who originally were responsible for the inclusion of this pro- 
vision in Public Law 414, it was argued at that time that the proper 
visas could be readily obtained at an American consulate at the border ; 
that is, Mexican territory. Actually, in practice any citizen of Mexico 
who is required to go to the border or to the American consulate in 
Mexico suffers just as great a hardship as any other person who is 
required to get an immigration visa or who comes within the provision 
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of the law by which he may obtain suspension of deportation. Like- 
wise, any alien whether he be a citizen of Mexico or any other country 
can go to the nearest American consulate and obtain a visa, so why 
segregate and separate those citizens of Mexico and make them in- 
eligible for obtaining suspension when actually they would suffer 
just as much? They have their homes. They have their families. 
They have their economic life that is being disrupted just as much as 
any other alien and the oe is just as serious to them. 

If I may, I would like to submit our prepared statement for the 
record. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. We will put it into the record at this 
time. 


(The statement submitted by Mr. John F. Sheffield follows :) 


CONFEDERATION OF MEXICAN CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., October 15, 1952. 
Joint COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY POLICY, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN : Relative to Public Law 414, popularly known as the McCarran 
Act, which purports to revise the immigration and nationality laws, we wish to 
present for your consideration objections which we consider inimical to the in- 
terests of our members and which likewise appear to be unjust and detrimental 
to the best interests of the United States. 

Your attention is called to the provisions of section 244 (b) of Public Law 414 
and particularly to the proviso section, which is the last sentence of sub- 
section (b). 

Under section 244 of this law a national of any other country in the world who 
finds himself in the United States illegally and who qualifies for the discretionary 
relief of suspension of deportation is permitted to receive that relief in the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, except * * * “any alien who is a native of 
any country contiguous to the United States * * *” 

There can be no doubt in any member’s mind and it is certainly the feeling 
and belief in the Mexican-American colony that this section is a direct affront 
to our neighbor Republic, Mexico. This section of the law places nationals of 
Mexico in a category less favorable than that of any other material in the world. 

There is a tremendous amount of feeling in the Mexican colonies throughout 
the United States against this provision of law. They believe that this law 
constitutes a direct insult to the nationals of Mexico and to the Republic of 
Mexico. 

We in the United States are fortunate in having a friendly, cooperative neigh- 
bor Republic to the South. There exists an international border between Mexico 
and the United States approximately 3,000 miles in length which is completely 
undefended. It is incumbent upon the United States to maintain and encourage 
friendly relations with Mexico and the repeal of this obnoxious section would 
demonstrate to the Mexican people the esteem and affection in which we hold 
them. ; 

In due deference to the committee and persons and organizations who are 
responsible for the inclusion of this objectionable provision of the law into Public 
Law 414, it was argued by these groups that the reason for putting this proviso 
in section 244 (b) of the law was that nationals of Mexico could readily obtain 
immigration visas at the border. 

Such a supposition is false for two reasons: First, if nationals in Mexico could 
readily obtain a visa at the border then so could nationals of any other country 
obtain such a visa at the American border. Second, this argument is false for 
the additional reason that the hardship would be just as great to a national of 
Mexico as it would be to a national of any other country to have to go to the near- 
est American consulate outside of the United States for the purpose of securing 
an immigration visa. 

Nationals of Mexico who might otherwise qualify for discretionary relief under 
section 244 (a) of Public Law 414 would suffer just as great a hardship by having 
to go to the nearest American consulate outside of the United States as would 
the nationals of any other country. There are many nationals of Mexico residing 
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as far away as 3,000 miles from the nearest American consulate in the Republic 
of Mexico. There are many Mexican nationals residing in the New England 
States, in New York and in the northwest portions of the United States. Tech- 
nically, of course, it is even a greater hardship if the American consu’ates are 
roing to insist that these Mexican nationals go té the American consulate nearest 
the place of their birth, which is the present State Department regulation. It is 
not only conceivable but it is a frequent occurrenee that Mexican nationals 
residing in the United States come from the central and southern parts of 
Mexico. 

The Mexican nationals who would thus be affected by departing from the 
United States for the purpose of adjusting their immigration status in many 
instances have established their homes in the United States, have American-born 
wives or husbands, and American-born children. In many instances these same 
Mexican nationals or their children have served long and honorably in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

The foregoing being so, it is obvious that the special category created by the 
proviso which is the last sentence of section 244 (b) of Public Law 414, is 
arbitrary, unfair, and unjust. 

Considering the effect of the discrimination created by this section adverse to 
the nationals of Mexico, it must be pointed out that little more than 100 years 
ago, an area which constitutes approximately one-third of the physical area of 
the United States was Mexican territory. Many of the traditions, customs, and 
private laws in force in States within that area have their basie origin in the 
history of Mexico. The population in the Los Angeles area which can trace its 
lineage direct to Mexico comprises approximately 1 million people. Los Angeles 
is considered the second largest Mexican city in the world. The entire popula- 
tion of the United States which is of Mexican derivation probably comprises 
20 million people. It can be readily seen that this provision in Public Law 414 
adversely affects a great many American citizens and through that medium 
eauses the deterioration and disintegration of friendly relations between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico. 

By reason of the foregoing it is respectfully requested that the honorable 
committee delete the following portion of subsection (b) of section 244 of 
Public Law 414: 

“ * * * The provisions of this subsection relating to the granting of sus- 
pension of deportation shall not be applicable to any alien who is a native of any 
country contiguous to the United States or of any adjacent island, unless he 
establishes to the satisfaction of the Attorney General that he is ineligible to 
obtain a nonquota immigrant visa * * *.” 

This modification in the law should be made because it is an arbitrary and 
unnatural condition in Public Law 414. The category which it creates claiming 
to be based upon the facility of obtaining immigration visas for persons in this 
category is based on a false premise and in effect creates hardships which the 
purpose of the law is supposed to alleviate. This section should be deleted for 
the additional reason that it will tend to create friction, animosity, and unde 
sirable relations with an otherwise friendly neighbor Republic. 

Respectfully yours, 
CONFEDERATION OF MEXICAN CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By ArMANDO G. TOMEz, 
Vice President and Chairman of the 
Legislative Committee. 


Los ANGELES, CaALir., October 15, 1952. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY POLIcy, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


GENTLEMEN: As a member of the bar the attention of the committee is called 
to the following language which is found in section 103 (a) of Publie Law 414. 

“Determination and ruling by the Attorney General with respect to all ques- 
tions to laws shall be controlling—he is authorized—to appoint such employees 
of the service as he deems necessary, and to delegate to them or to any officer or 
employee of the Department of Justice in his discretion, any of the duties and 
powers imposed upon him in this act * * *, He is authorized to confer or 
impose upon employees of the United States * * * any of the powers, privi- 
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jeges, or duties conferred or imposed by this act or regulation issued thereunder, 
upon officers or employees of the service.’ : ; 

The effect of the foregoing language in section 103 (a) of the law is such as to 
make it possible for a clerk, novice, or any inferior employee of the United States 
Government to qualify to pass upon matters of law which may be very involved 
and affect the substantial rights of an American citizen. Bear in mind, Public 
Law 414 provides for many things other than immigration of aliens. Citizens of 
the United States who are traveling abroad are within the provisions of this law 
when they attempt to reenter the United States. It is not only possible but it is 
happening frequently that immigration officers are compelled to determine the 
citizenship of an American entering the United States. 

Do you want your American citizenship determined by a person inexperienced 
in the law? 

This provision in the law makes you subject to such determination. This 
provision of the law in section 103 (a) of Public Law 414 makes it possible for 
any employee of the United States Government to make a determination on any 
matter arising under this law. 

It is respectfully submitted that section 103 (a) of Public Law 414 should be 
amended so as to provide for judicial officers and persons learned in the law to 
make determinations of questions of law. 

It is likewise respectfully requested and urged that the immigration law pro- 
vide that in all judicial or quasi judicial proceedings involving hearings on status, 
deportability, qualification for discretionary relief, right to admission into the 
United States of America, citizens, where questions of law are involved that 
the rules of evidence anc testimony be the same as in any other judicial 
proceeding. 

Respectfully submitted. 

[Signed] JoHn F. SHEFFIELD. 


The Cuarrman. Is Mr. John Despol here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN DESPOL, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 
CALIFORNIA COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 
CIO CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


Mr. Despont. I am John Despol, secretary-treasurer of the California 
Council and executive secretary of the ClO California Industrial 
Union Council, which I represent here. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The CHarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Desrot. The CIO California Industrial Union Council repre- 
sents approximately 200 CIO unions in all parts of the State and 150,- 
000 CIO members in California who with their families, constitute a 
group of 370,000 people. . 

The council represents these unions and members in legislative and 
political activity. We are concerned with social issues affecting the 
welfare of our members, the State of California, the good of the 
Nation, and our country’s international relations and foreign policy. 

Consequently, we are interested in the laws which have to do with 
immigration and naturalization. Clearly legislation in this field can 
have far-reaching effects on our members, on the people of California 
and of other States, and on the health of United States foreign 
relations. 


The real wealth of any country is its people. We do not want a 
restrictive immigration policy which will keep us from importing 
the most valuable product we can accept from another country—its 
people who wish to become our citizens. 7 
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AGENTS 


Certainly we know that agents of countries hostile to us have entered 
this country with the sole intention of using their American citizen- 
ship as a cloak for activities against us and our form of government. 

These people are agents of police states. They will use every trick 
and falsehood to gain entry to the country and we must protect our- 
selves against them. 

No agent of communism or fascism should be allowed into the 
United States if he can be identified as such. Certainly anyone who 
declares his willingness to uphold the American form of government 
and then by regular judicial process is proven to have perjured himself 
should be subject to punishment under the law, including the possibil- 
ity of deportation. 

United States immigration laws should provide protection against 
the enemy agent. Failure to do so would be a stupid betrayal of our 
own security. And I may add this would also be betrayal to the rest 
of the free world in view of the fact that we are now the main bastion 
to freedom. 

This protection should not be loosely drawn or carelessly applied, so 


that instead of protecting us from our enemies, it excludes and insults 
our friends. 


WE NEED IMMIGRATION 


We need the immigrant. We are still a vigorous, expanding coun- 
try and haven’t reached a point, yet, where we are content to stop 
growing and adding to our skills and ability to produce. 

The State of California has been able to absorb a 100-percent in- 
crease in population in the last 10 years. We are not the only State 
that can benefit from the influx of new workers and new consumers. 
California’s strength lies in its growing population. 

California has reaped plenty of benefits from the contributions of 
the foreign-born worker, too. Some of our major industries—for ex- 
ample, canned tuna and wine growing and grape industry—were 
brought into being by foreign-born citizens of our State. 

Particularly when production is vital to our success in the world 
struggle against communism and fascism, we have increased need of 
the skills available to us through the immigrant. 


PRESENT LAWS RESTRICTIVE 


We cannot calculate what skills are needed in this country, or to 
what extent we are able to alleviate misery in other countries by apply- 
ing a national origins formula which was of doubtful value when it 
was adopted nearly 30 years ago. 

It is unrealistic to govern the number of immigrants allowable in 
this country each year by a formula as inflexible as the national origins 
concept, to say nothing of the other dangers of the national origins 
approach. 

Our present needs and our present ability to accept immigration 
have no relation to the numbers of people we admitted to this country 
in the 1920s. 

What we are in effect arguing for here is a modern and more effective 
immigration law. 
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At present the countries assigned large quotas under the antiquated 
national origins formula are not using up their quotas. Small-quota 
countries have been additionally penalized by having charged against 
their quotas displaced persons already in this country before the act 
even goes into effect. 

In other words, the McCarran Act will not even allow into this 
country the number it has set—albeit in arbitrary fashion—as per- 
missible. 

What the McCarran Act gives with one hand it takes away with the 
other. 

RACIAL FEATURES 


In no respect is this more apparent than the way in which the Mc- 
Carran Act has handled the question of racial origins of immigrants. 

According to the philosophy underlying this act, a person’s entry 
into the country depends on his racial origins, favored races being 
given larger quotas. This is of one piece with Hitler’s philosophy of 
master and inferior races. It is the reverse side of Stalin. The 
McCarran Act makes a lie of our protestation of our concern for 
human brotherhood and a blatant hypocrisy of our claims to a demo- 
cratic way of life. 

The bill has the meritorious feature of removing the automatic bar 
to immigration and naturalization of various Asiatics on racial 
grounds alone. 

But the bill then sets up a racial ancestry test singling out orientals 
for special, prejudicial treatment. 

Orientals and half-orientals are charged to the extremely limited 
quota of their ancestral lands, regardless ‘of in what country in Europe 
or South America, for example, they are born. 

Racial bias thus scores another damaging victory in a new provision 
limiting colonial quotas. The effect of this section is to exclude from 
the United States Negroes from the Caribbean Islands and to accom- 
plish a drastic cut in immigration from the British West Indies, 
notably Jamaica. 

These provisions will do harm of far wider consequence than simply 
offending the sensibilities of the Negro and Asiatic residents already 
in the United States and causing shame and disgust to those really 
believing in our philosophy of equality regardless ‘of race or color. 

Communists delight in this ammunition we have so thoughtlessly 
furnished them. They will see to it that these damaging provisions are 
well publicized throughout the world. 


DEFEATS INTERNATIONAL AIMS 


On one hand we are allied with countries of Southern and Eastern 
Europe for mutual protection in a North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

We are expending funds to beam information about American demo- 
cratic ideas to foreign populations and governments. 

At the same time, we are sabotaging these sincere efforts at friend- 
ship with European and Asiatic peoples by declaring in our basic 
immigration policy that we do not consider their people. fit for Ameri- 
can citizenship. 
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ITRON-CURTAIN TACTICS 


We are opening to question our consistency and integrity in con- 
demning iron-curtain countries when we peamnie iron-curtain legisla- 
tion of our own. 

Other antidemocratic provisions of the McCarran Act have been 
publicized as having no place in our democratic philosophy. The 
measure autom: itically bars many refugees from totalitarian nations, 
it sets up literacy requirements for victims of religious persecutions, 
and abolishes existing statutes of limitations in deportation cases. 

Besides barring many of the political and religious refugees who 
need our aid, and would strengthen our country, we treat in a strange 
fashion those who are able to meet the stiff requirements of entrance, 

What a poor impression of democracy we are giving the people who 
are able to enter the country and whose first direct impression of us 
is obtained by tangling with our immigration procedures. 

These new citizens must learn with dismay that under our present 
laws they are expected to remain in a special kind of second-class 
citizenship and that their grant of citizenship is conditional. 

Aliens and even naturalized citizens suspected of undesirable polit- 

cal opinions, or running afoul of our laws, are subject to deportation 
cake ad of to equal treatment with American-born citizens under the 
law. 

The law sets up the possibilities for deportation without judicial 
review and in some cases without even an administrative hearing. 

In an effort to achieve security from the subversive, the McCarran 
Act has introduced some ugly provisions that contain neither sense 
nor security in disregarding our well-founded traditions of fair play 
and due process. 

FOLLOW OUR LEAD 


Unfortunately, other nations able to absorb some of Europe’s and 
Asia’s distressed populations will follow the lead of the United States 
in restricting immigration. 

If the United States takes its fair share of immigrants, then it can 
be an influence in persuading nations such as Canada and Australi 
to do the same. Certainly we are in no position to encourage other 
countries to act in alleviating the displaced persons and sur plus popu- 
lation problems of the world when we show unwillingness to do our 
own share. 

And now I come to a personal suggestion which we haven’t taken 
up in our organization. Our convention will be coming up in No- 
vember, and this is one of the suggestions I am going to make thei 
and am going to make to the Commission now. 

I personally am in favor of reversing our present restrictive policy 
so completely that we would organize and open an “underground rail- 
way” into the countries behind the iron curtain. I believe that we 
should actively assist victims of tyranny behind the iron curtain to 
escape to our shores; we should be delighted to welcome here, too, the 
skilled craftsmen now forced to produce for enemy countries. 

This is the example we should be giving the world, instead of : 
picture of fear of the newcomer. 
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FOREFATHERS KNEW BEST 


Our forefathers were aliens. This country was established and 
built by the foreign-born. 

The world has “become more complicated since our forefathers ar- 
rived here, but the value of people has not changed. 

The wealth of this country still lies in its people. To the extent 
we have been a refuge for the oppressed, downtrodden, and freedom- 
loving people of the world, we ourselves have prospered. 

We > will not go wrong if in changing our immigration and naturali- 
vation policies, we are guided by the w elcoming words on the Statue 
of Liberty, “Give me the wretched refuse of your teeming shore. Send 
these the homeless, tempest-tossed to me. 

The refugees, the homeless, the tempest-tossed—these are the peopte 
who have made America a great country where there is room for more 

yeople who will do the same so far as America’s future. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Rogers here? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. ROGERS, JR., REPRESENTING THE 
SAN DIEGO COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Rocers. I am William F. Rogers, Jr., 77 S Street, Chula Vista, 
Calif., representing the San Diego County Farm Bureau, Chamber 
of Commerce Building, San Diego 1, Calif. 

The CuarrmMan. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. As we understand the purpose of this Commission it 
is to determine, or at least in an advisory capacity recommend, what 
the future immigration law might be in the United States. We con- 
sider the law might have a deficienc y of what it says as well as what 
it may fail to say. We are not prepared to talk avout the quotas as 
pertaining to Asia or pertaining to Europe, but rather a problem to 
us, who are only 6 miles from the international border, which is very 
pressing and certainly a financial problem to the United States Immi- 
gration Service, the so-called wetback situation. 

We feel, and we are certain to this extent, that the present regula- 
tions do not have the confidence of anybody who has had anything 
to do with the present international program and that includes the 
Immigration Service in Washington in which we have gone to the 
extent to check with to see what their position is. Yet we are as 
vigorously in favor of eliminating this wetback situation as anybody 
in this particular room, but like prohibition there is only one way to 
eliminate a problem and that is to have a law that has the confidence 
of the people who are familiar with the problem. It is more difficult, 
we realize, to pass legislation than to utilize existing legislation. For- 
tunately for the farmers, and we believe for the Mexicans and the 
people of the United States, there now exists in section 102 and section 
151, title 8 of the United States Code, which is sometimes referred to as 
simplified procedure for legal entry, a practical method of coping with 
this problem. It is ¢ ommonly known as the border-crossing-card sys- 
tem. The system is in effect, as I understand from correspondence 
we have received from the Farm Bureau in New England, on the New 
England-Canadian border. We have also been informed by the San 
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Diego Union, which is the largest paper in San Diego, that it is the 
only one workable and the present one is absolutely abominable, and 
we have so been informed by the farmers there. The State Depart- 
ment is not for it. They have not attacked it on procedure. Mexico 
is in opposition to the same thing. In fact, after consulting with 

various Mexican authorities it does not bear out the contentions of 
either the Department of State or the Department of Labor. 

The program we would like to see is that we would have a border- 
crossing-card system which would only require that the Attorney 
General of the United States would issue an or der to the Immigration 
Service to temporarily utilize this border-crossing-card procedure. 
Then in Tijuana, which is an area adjacent to this border, under the 
present program—lI don’t know whether you are familiar with it—the 
labor is being recruited from central Mexico and much of it has no 
agricultural aptitude atall. In Tijuana in particular we are familiar 
with that situation, and there is a well-trained group of agricultural] 
labor which is unemployed. This is the agricultural labor that has 
been under the various programs since 1942. That help is sitting 
over in Tijuana, which is not an agricultural area, unemployed. They 
are desirous of coming inte the United States under a legal basis but 
they are prevented under the present regulations which 1 require that 
they come in under international agreement, which means a train ride 
to central Mexico and redoubling their trip. 

The crossing-card system, as we would like to see it carried out and 
as the agricultural commissioner in Imperial County would like to 
see it carried out, would be that there would be an agency in Tijuana 
to take this help and check it in order to see that it is in the best inter- 
ests of the Repuolic of Mexico that they would be allowed to be issued 


a crossing card. That is, in other words, so they don’t take vital help 
from Mexican industries in order to come over here because the wage 
scale in the United States is some eight times what it is in Mexico. 

The second procedure would be that ‘we would have a farm-place- 
ment agency or other governmental] or quasi-governmental agency in 
Tijuana which would screen the 8 Ay in order to find out that the y 


actually have an agricultural aptitude, and at that point they would 
be issued a crossing ¢: id, assuming that all the other requirements of 
health and nonsubversive and so forth were qualified with. One is 
that the crossing-card system would be issued, and it would be issued 
for 6 months. It could require under the directive of the Attorney 
General certain wage conditions that must be complied with by the 
employer. Ite ould: require that the employer must pay this personne! 
in triplicate checks; one check each week to farm placement or other 
governmental or quasi-governmental agency in order that we could 
actually correct this wetback situation. 

You never get any connection with it now because no one absolutely 
has any confidence in the present program, and we believe the crossing- 
card system would make it possible for a Mexican to come in and work 
on a legal basis. He would therefore be in a position to complain in 
‘ase anybody would abuse his duties toward fim 3 in any way, either 
as to wages or working conditions. The present mess extends from 
an illegality of a situation and when you get a workable situation you 
could correct the abuse. You could have the Immigration Service 
possibly have 5,000 cases rather than 30,000 cases a month. There 
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would only be need for a $5,000 rather than $100,000 installation, 
which they are now going to put in San Jacinto. 

We believe the border-crossing-card system would work in our own. 
area as well as other areas more distant from the border. Our whole 
idea is to be practical. Where this system is the sound system, accept 
it, and where some other system is sound, have it. We would like this 
as a recommendation to put in the next bill. 

The easiest way to get something done is to have the Congress of 
the United States request the Attorney General to utilize the existing 
code procedures of the Immigration Code, and we believe that would 
be in the best interests of the country. 

I would like to submit for the record a letter in behalf of our 
organization. 

The Cuamman. It will be received. 

(The letter submitted by Mr. William F. Rogers, Jr., follows :) 


San Dieco County Farm Bureau, 
San Diego, Calif., October 15, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

DeaAR Sirs: The public has been led to believe that the farmers are the major 
reason for the illegal entry of Mexican workers, including Communists and 
smugglers. The inference has been by reason of the fact that most illegally 
entered Mexicans seek employment in agriculture. 

Farmers are very much aware of the dangers of Communist infiltration and 
smuggling, and are very anxious that such persons be apprehended and dealt 
with immediately. 

We are highly in favor of any practical means of correcting the situation and 
still maintaining an adequate legal labor supply to grow the food needed by our 
increasing population. 

We propose that the provisions in the immigration law which permit the 
border-crossing card for agricultural workers be used in the border areas such 
as San Diego County. 

The use of this border-crossing card would: 

1. Permit the agencies of Government entrusted with the enforcement of laws 
to sceen out and apprehend the Communists and smugglers. 

2. Make possible legal entry of agricultural labor so badly needed by farmers 
in border areas. 

3. Be welcomed, we have been informed by responsible Mexican people, as an 
acceptable method for legalizing farm workers in line with the good-neighbor 
policy. 

4. Benefit the consumer because the flexible labor supply will help prevent 
the loss of food. 

Sincerely, 
San Dieco County Farm Bureau, 
S. C. MATHEWS, 
Chairman, Labor Committee. 


The Cuarrman. Is Miss Adams here? 


STATEMENT OF SUSAN D. ADAMS, REPRESENTING THE LOS 
ANGELES CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR, AND W. J. BASSET, SECRETARY 


Miss Apams. I am Susan D. Adams, 536 Maple Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif., representing the Los Angeles Central Labor Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and its secretary, Mr. W. J. Basset. 

I would like to read a prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will be pleased to hear it. 
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Miss Apams. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this 
Commission. The Los Angeles Labor Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which I am representing, represents 227 A. F. of L. 
unions and 500,000 union members in Los Angeles County. Our mem- 
bership is composed of workers in many industries and in agriculture. 
We have in our ranks every type of employee, from the unskilled to 
the most highly trained. Our membership represents a similar variety 
in race, creed, color, and nationality. 

During the time allotted me I would like to direct your attention to 
some of the experiences of the A. F. of L. in this community which 
have a bearing on the problems of immigration and naturalization 
which you are studying as well as to my observations on the present 
legislation i in this field. 


LOS ANGELES A. F. OF L, EXPERIENCE 


Recently, I requested a number of A. F. of L. officers and business 
agents, representing different types of unions and industries, to give 
me information about their experience with immigrant workers in 
Los Angeles. I would like to pass on to you their accounts of first 
hand, day- to-day activity with foreign- born workers and what hap- 
pens to these workers in our community. 

The International Ladies Garment Workers Union is an A. F. of L. 
union with a large percentage of foreign-born workers. This union, 
from its origin, has been highly conscious of the problems of immigra- 
tion and naturalization. Foreign-born members of the ILG in Los 
Angeles have come from eastern Europe and Italy; they include 
Poles, Russians, Belgians, a few Greeks, some Germans, some from the 
Isle of Rhodes, a small number of English, a few Irish, Mexicans, and 
Japanese (Japanese workers are mainly Nisei, however). Recent 
immigrants have been mainly displaced persons from eastern Europe 
and from Italy. The industry offers employment without discrimina- 
tion because of nationality. Since the garment industry in Los An- 
geles is expanding there have been job opportunities for immigrants 
and the industry “has depended on immigration for a large portion 
of its skilled labor supply. Since a large portion of its present skilled 
workers are more than 50 years old, a continuing source of skilled labor 
is a matter of concern to this industry. 

The ILG conduct classes in Americanization and English language 
for its foreign-born members. These classes are well “attended—en- 
rollment is voluntary—showing a desire on the part of the workers 
to adapt themselves to life in America. 

The union has found no important differences in the ability or desire 
of immigrants from various parts of the world to become self-support- 
ing workers in the industr y and participating citizens in the commu- 

nity; Southern and Eastern Europeans have been as successful in this 
endeavor as have their brothers from Western E zurope. Many of these 
workers have escaped to this country after suffering from the tyrann) 
of dictatorship and thus have a deep-rooted per sonal appreciation of 
our form of government and an abhorrence of the evils of communism 
and fascism. 

Since the experience of the ILG is typical in many respects of that 
which has occurred in other we Angeles A. F. of L. unions, I shall 
cite our other experiences more briefly. 
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The laundry workers report that immigrants from Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Germany, and Great Britain are working in the industry 
here. Most of these immigrants know some English when they arrive 
and make definite efforts to improve their knowledge of the English 
language. There is a shortage of help in the industry, and the union 
feels that the i immigrants have been of value in fitting the job oppor- 
tunities available. The work is semiskilled and immigrants have been 
able to learn what skills were necessary in a short per iod oftime. The 
foreign-born workers have shown an ‘under standing and appreciation 
of democracy as a result of their political experiences abroad. Their 
desire to live under a free form of government, as contrasted with 
communism and fascism, is one of the reasons they express for having 
come here with their families. 

The bakers’ union reports a shortage of trained men in the industry 
and states that the immigrants who have sought work as bakers are 
well trained in the countries from which they come. Some of the im- 
migrants speak excellent English; some speak no English. The latter 
have been anxious to learn the language. 

Immigrant workers have also found employment in poultry houses 
under the jurisdiction of the Provision House Union. These immi- 
grants also are taking jobs in an industry in which there has been a 
scarcity of workers. These workers are going to school in their off- 
work hours. They are anxious to make this country their permanent 
home. However, these workers are in great fear of doing anything 
which might get them sent back to the countries from whic ht they came, 
and this fear extends even to union activ ity. 

Some immigrants have found employment in the cap makers field. 
Employers have not been prejudiced because of an applicant’s nation- 
ality and there are opportunities in the field for skilled and nonskilled 
workers. 

The printing specialties union reports that about one-third of the 
immigrants who have been placed in this industry in Los Angeles are 
skilled in the trade. Those coming from Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
and Switzerland represent some of the highest skilled and best trained 
in the industry. The vast majority of those coming over spoke Eng- 
lish and could make themselves understood. The union has been im- 
mensely pleased with their adjustment. There has been a need for 
labor, particularly skilled labor, in the industry which these workers 
have helped to meet. This union also reports that immigrants are 


afraid to join any organization, even unions, for fear of prejudicing 
their citizenship. 


SUMMARY OF LOS ANGELFS A, F. OF L. EXPERIENCE 


This actual working experience with immigrants of different nation- 
alities in varied industries, in this community, can be summarized as 
follows: 

During the last few years many of the immigrants who have come 
to us under the Displaced Persons Act are from the very countries 
allotted small quotas under the McCarran Act. Our unions have 
found these immigrants as capable of adjusting to American ways as 
workers from countries which have been given more favored quotas 
in our present immigration law. 
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These immigrants either have a knowledge of English or quickly 
make efforts to learn the language of their new homeland. 

Many bring skills which are needed in American industry. These 
skilled craftsmen are useful in training other workers, American or 
foreign-born, so that our industries can continue to have an adequate 
supply of skilled labor. Others fill a need for labor in industries 
having a shortage of unskilled or semiskilled workers. 

The experience of our Los Angeles A. F. of L. unions reveals that 
immigrants from southern and eastern Europe, as well as from coun- 
tries favored by the McCarran Act quotas, rapidly become self-sustain- 
ing inemployment and a part of the community life. 

It is true that fear of jeopardizing their citizenship—fear undoubt- 
edly enhanced by the debate and discussion leading up to passage of 
the McCarran Act as well as the punitive features of the act itself as 
passed—make these immigrants hesitant about assuming certain 
responsibilities of citizenship. Although most of the immigrants 
with whom we have come in contact in Los Angeles have an apprecia- 
tion of the democratic form of government as a result of their per- 
sonal observation of the results of Communist and Fascist tyranny 
abroad, they feel an active participation in organizations—such as 
trade-unions—night lead them into trouble over their citizenship 
status. 

Such an atmosphere as fostered by the deportation proceedings of 
the immigration law prevents the immigrant from maakiiie contribu- 
tions to our industrial democracy and our community organizations 
equal to their contributions as workers. 


IMPACT ON OUR INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The A. F. of L. is concerned with the effects of our immigration 
policy in world affairs quite as much as with the limitations it puts 
on the immigrant’s contribution to life within the borders of the 
United States. 

One of the most vigorously effective, although little publicized, 
activities of the American Federation of Labor on a national level is 
the Federation’s role in world affairs. Practically the first item of 
business before the A. F. of L. national convention last month was a 
55-page report on what the A. F. of L. is doing in the international 
field. 

Working as “shirt sleeve diplomats” a score of the A. F. of L. repre- 
sentatives have been busy in countries like Germany, Austria, France, 
Pakistan, and Japan to promote democratic unionism, to keep check 
on United States foreign policy, to help meet human needs, and to 
cement friendship between the peoples of these countries and the 
United States. 

Certainly these efforts to extend a helping hand to the peoples of 
Europe and Asia and our assurances of American friendship for 
freedom-seeking peoples of the world are handicapped and weakened 
by legislation such as the McCarran Act which announces to the world 
a contrary philosophy. 

The reaffirmation of an immigration policy based on an outdated 
formula of national origins, involving blatant discrimination against 
the people of southern and eastern Europe, and containing racist con- 
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cepts directed against orientals and colonial peoples, can harm or 
completely nullify the patient work of all those, including A. F. of L. 
representatives abroad, who have worked for friendly ties between the 
United States and Europe and Asia. 

The manner in which the United States takes cognizance of the 
problems of displaced persons and overpopulation of other nations 
will have a lasting effect of our relationship with countries we are 
attempting to win or keep as friends and allies. 

This is no time for America to abandon its tradition of offering 
asylum to the oppressed and persecuted. Every effort of our Govern- 
ment envoys and of representatives of non-Government bodies, is 
being made to demonstrate the willingness and ability of this country 
to help meet human needs. 

The present immigration and naturalization policies of the United 
States will be used by our enemies as an example of our unwillingness 
to help and of our inability to understand the misery of other nations 
that may be disastrous for the international structure we have been 
altempting to build. 

Those who supported the McCarran bill claimed that it streamlined 
our immigration and naturalization laws, eliminated their racial bias, 
and closed loopholes through which alien criminals and subversives 
had been entering this country. 

Actually the effects of our present immigration and naturalization 
laws accomplish contrary results in many respects. For example: 

1. Our present laws would exclude many aliens who would be stanch 
defenders of our American way of life. Our laws, in many instances, 
bar precisely those people who are anti-Communist and anti-Fascist 
by reason of their experiences abroad. Many families from southern 
and eastern Europe seek to enter this country because of their desire 
for freedom and their hatred of totalitarianism. They are vigorously 
democratic because they have experienced tyranny and they would be 
an asset to this country. The national origins concept in our legisla- 
tion has given small quotas to countries from which we could otherwise 
welcome people who appreciate democracy because they have been 
touched by the torture, murder, and brutality of dictatorships. 

2. Our present laws invoke a racially discriminatory ancestry test 
for the issuance of quota visas. Such racism not only violates our 
principle of equality regardless of race, creed, or color. It not only 
deprives us of the naaiebaiben of people who have everything to offer 
but the proper ancestry. This edie feature of our present policy 
insults the people of Asia. It sets up an insurmountable barrier to 
friendly international relationships between the United States and 
the countries of Asia, where we are working for an understanding of 
democracy. It cannot be acceptable to the people of Asiatic and Negro 
ancestry within our own borders. 

5. The McCarran Act violates sound principles of administrative 
pre cedure, and, 

4. Our present laws attempt to protect this country from subversives 
and other desirable persons by techniques which have been described 
as “closely akin to totalitarianism.” 

Furthermore, the McCarran Act sets up new principles and pro- 
cedures for deportation which violate the civil rights of a naturalized 
citizen and leave him forever in a second-class status of citizenship. 
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What should be substituted in place of this legislation which is 
based on a philosophy of antagonism toward a large portion of the 
world’s population ? 

Let us face, first of all, the need for a carefully worked out, long- 
range policy of immigration and naturalization and recognize that 
piecemeal amendments of our present laws are insufficient. What is 
needed is a complete revision and liberalization of our basic immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws. 

This revision should be based on the philosophy that, properly 
regulated, immigration will be mutually beneficial to this country 
and to the immigrant. 

Immigrants should be judged as people, according to their merits 
and not according to their national origins or racial ancestry. 

Our capacity to absorb immigrants in the population and the work- 
ing force should be calculated and immigration permitted according 
to that capacity. Certainly American labor unions, which have exten- 
sive knowledge of employment conditions, can be helpful and should 
be consulted in determining what amount of immigration our economy 
ean absorb. 

Displaced persons already in this country should not be charged 
against the number of immigrants to be welcomed here now or in the 
future, 

Special provisions should be made to protect the unity of the 
family and to meet this country’s needs for people with special skills 
and training. 

Administrative decisions of immigration and naturalization officials 
should be subject to judicial review. 

Once the immigrant is a citizen he should have all rights of citizen- 
ship and face deportation only if he entered this country through 
fraud. 

Such legislation would enable us to face the present and meet its 
challenges realistically. We had better stop pretending we live in 
1924 and can depend on immigration policies which were highly ques- 
tionable even then. The problems of 1952 and of the years to come are 
too urgent to permit of pretense, prejudice, isolationism or stupidity 
in our immigration and naturalization policies. 

I am glad your Commission is gathering the facts which can lead 
to a replacement of our present inadequate and harmful laws by sound 
legislation. 

Too much is at stake to permit continuance of immigration policies 
which have already harmed and will further endanger our civil rights, 
our economy, and our international relations. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Miss Adams. 

Is Professor Beals here? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH L. BEALS, PROFESSOR OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Professor Brats. I am Ralph L. Beals, 568 Dryad Road, Santa 
Monica, Calif., professor of anthopology, University of California, 
formerly president, American Anthropological Association. I have 
completed 6 years as a member of the Board of Social Science Re- 
search Council, which is the liaison organization of all the social 
science organizations in the United States. 
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I should begin by saying that I am not appearing as a representa- 
tive of the University but as an individual and a professor. I have a 

repared statement I would like to read. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Beats. This statement is confined to a discussion of the effect 
of our immigration laws and their administration, including the 
national origin quota system on the conduct of the foreign policies 
of the United States. This limitation is made with full recognition 
that the formulation of an adequate national policy with respect to 
immigration is a very complex matter involving many other consid- 
erations besides those dealt with in this statement. In the brief time 
available I wish to restrict myself to that area in which I believe I 
have some special qualifications. 

First a word about these qualifications. I am an anthropologist, 
which means that I have devoted my mature life to understanding and 
knowing the ways of life of other peoples and have been particularly 
concerned with their attitudes, values, and beliefs. I have spent long 
periods of time outside the United States in Latin America and I have 
visited all the major countries in that area for varying lengths of time. 
I have also discussed these problems with many anthropologists who 
have spent long periods of time in other parts of the world. I have 
been president of the American Anthropological Association. As rep- 
resentative of the association to the board of directors of the Social 
Science Research Council for the past 6 years. I also have had close 
contacts with leading members of other social sciences. I do not 
speak officially for any group, but I believe practically all anthropolo- 
gists and social scientists will support what I say. 

In their work abroad anthropologists meet not only Government 
officials of many ranks, intellectuals, and businessmen, but also work 
ing people, peasants, and primitives. I have shaken the hands of 
Presidents and I have been the guest and sometimes the friend of 
Cabinet members, ministers, senators, and other people of this type 
abroad. I have also slept on the dirt floor of Indian huts, and I think 
I have some idea of the range of ways of living and problems and 
feelings that people in these countries have. Our range of experience 
in a given country consequently tends to be broader than that of most 
observers from the United States. Moreover, we meet these people 
under circumstances which tend to produce frank and open responses. 

Regardless of stratum of society, I believe it is correct to say cate- 
gorically that throughout much of the world our quota system is deep- 
ly resented. 

Such resentment does not imply that thinking people, at least, 
recognize that it is necessary for a nation at times to place restric- 
tions on the amount and kind of immigration it permits and to specify 
conditions under which immigration may occur. In fact, most coun- 
tries have such restrictions. Our quota system, however, is general- 
ly interpreted as being a form of discrimination and an expression of 
feelings of racial superiority. 

The people of the world have long been aware of attitudes of su- 
periority expressed by members of northwest European groups to- 
ward peoples of darker skin color. An overwhelming part of the 
population of the world is darker in skin color than people of north- 
west European origin. Any discrimination against people of darker 
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skin in the United States is taken by people everywhere as discrinii- 
nation against them. Even where people were formerly ignorant of 
discrimination in the United States against people of dark skin color, 
the Communists have made them aware of these circumstances. Tic 
quota system is viewed then as an extension of such discrimination, 

Whether such discrimination originally was intended in the quota 
system, or not, is beside the point. In effect, the operation of the quota 
system gives the appearance of such discrimination and it is so inter- 
preted. It is my belief that no amount of explanation will convince 
most people outside the United States that the quota system is not 
intended to be discriminatory. 

As a result of this interpertation, our foreign policy is frequently 
suspect. Even our most generous offers of technical and economic aid 
tend to be viewed either as condescension or to conceal some ulterior 
motive. Frank expression of self-interest would be understood and 
it is perhaps unfortunate that we tend to stress our generosity in tech- 
nical and economic aid programs rather than the frank statement of 
national interest which lies at the root of such programs. Peoples 
everywhere today will grant the superiority of our technical know!- 
edge and the greatness of our wealth. They resent, however, the im- 

lication that these are the results of an inherent superiority and a 
belief that other peoples are unable to accomplish similar results in 
time. The quota system therefore clouds the bases of even the sim- 
plest understanding of us and our motives. 

All scientific evidence indicates that all peoples are inherently ca- 
pable of acquiring or adapting to our civilization. Upon this point 
the American Anthropological Association has unanimously endorsed 
an Official statement by its executive board. But peoples who have 
grown up in and been adapted to a quite different way of life, that is 
a different culture, to use anthropological language, may find it dif- 
ficult as adults to adjust to new conditions. The degree of difficulty 
will vary according to the way of life in which people have developed. 
To put it in simple terms, because of their training and experience, 
some people may find it slightly easier to adapt to American civiliza- 
tion than do others, but this difference does not lie in any inherent 
qualities attaching to a particular group. This is the one sentence 
and the one thing that a couple of my colleagues disagreed with in 
this statement. They didn’t want to admit that it was harder for 
some people to adapt than others on the basis of background. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. May I interrupt? Are you saying there is no 
disagreement on the point that there were no inherent differences’ 

Professor Braus. There is no disagreement. The difficulty is that 
some ways of life would be harder for some than others. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the idea that is not fully concurred in? 

Professor Bras. It is not concurred in by all people: Not the abil- 
ity to adapt, but the speed of the adaptation. 

(Continuation of reading by Professor Beals:) 

The very history of the United States is a vital witness to the truth 
of this statement, for people of many races and cultures have made 
great contributions to our way of life. However, the forces of history 
are such that I do not believe we can persuade the rest of the world 
that any quota system is based upon adaptability rather than upon be- 
lief in inherent inferiority or superiority of other peoples. Conse- 
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quently, I believe the Commission in reaching its conclusion should 
vive serious thought to the problem of whether the damage done in 
our relations with other peoples by a quota system is not far greater 
than the damage to pene ‘ens. if we admit a larger number of peoples 
who may possibly take an additional generation to adapt to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is the Social Science Research Council 
doing any work in this field at the present time? 

Professor Bras. At the moment they have no such programs. 
They have in the past and are supporting such programs at present 
as the development of specialists in foreign areas. There is the de- 
partment of special training and special research programs to enlarge 
the United States knowledge of foreign areas, both from the stand- 
point of research needs and the very real needs of our expanding for- 
eign policies and our expanded position in world affairs. I think this 
is where the council’s major support has gone at the present time, in 
the foreign-areas program. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Professor, let me make sure that I understand 
your point. Are you telling the Commission that if there are anthro- 
pological justifications for a quota system, purportedly based on dif- 
ferences of ability of different peoples to become assimilated in the 
United States, you professionally say to us that there is no scientific 
verification for that belief ? 

Professor Bears. That is what I would say. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you prefer to place it on an indi- 
vidual basis, rather than on any group basis? 

Professor Brats. Certainly. I certainly do not wish to imply that 
there are no individual differences. The view is that there are no 
demonstrable scientific differences in the group. 

Commissioner GuLirxson. Are you suggesting then that the mat- 
ter is not one of European inter-relationships, but rather one of ad- 
justing ourselves to a world-wide problem ? 

Professor Bears. I think to a world-wide problem. This is my 
personal belief: That we cannot again isolate a section of this problem 
and say that we will discuss immigration in terms of Europe and not 
in terms of the rest of the world. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Professor Beals. 

Our next witness will be Mrs. Benjamin Miller. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. BENJAMIN MILLER, PRESIDENT, WOMEN 
FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Mrs. Mruter. I am Mrs. Benjamin Miller, 330 South Los Palmos, 
Los Angeles, Calif., president, Women for Legislative Action. 

[ happen to be here today to speak for our membership of some 
300 active women, active in understanding and studying and working 
for nonpartisan and, we hope, beneficial legislation, not only for our 
own community but for the entire country. I speak not only in the 
name of Women for Legislative Action, but also in the name of some 
600 people who attended a conference and dinner sponsored by the 
organization and cooperating organization on Saturday, October 4, at 
which time upon decision of the entire conference it was asked that 
a representative appear before this distinguished investigating com- 
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mission and make known our views on the matter of the McCarran- 
Walter omnibus bill, Public Law 414, as I understand it. 

Now, it is indeed getting late and, too, to some of the presentations 

which were made here eae we might very readily say a fervent 

“amen” and leave it at that. However, there are just a very few things 
which I feel I must add in the name of the people whom I represent. 
In the first place, I have a feeling that in much of the presentation 
we had an instance of the classic story of the three blind men each 
trying to describe the elephant; the one thinking it was a snake be- 
cause he touched the tail, the other a wall because he touched the side, 
and the other a tree because he touched the leg of the elephant. 

Actually, it is an over-all picture of this omnibus bill which we 
must understand. You cannot be, for instance, against the quota sys- 
tem, the discriminatory quota system, and forget completely about the 
rest of the bill. This is very simple. It is because they fit together 
as day follows night. 

The bill starts out with the assumption that those who come to this 
country really are second-class people. Why do we say that? It is very 
simple. Bec ‘ause two-thirds of the entire quota allotment is given to 
three countries which do not simply use their allotments: Germany, 
Great Britain, and Ireland. In other words, the one-third used by the 
rest of the world is sort of a secondary hand-out to these people. As I 

say, it starts out with the assumption that those who come are inferior, 
and Dr. Beals gave a magnificent and brilliant recitation of this idea. 

Then in the provisions ‘that deal with denaturalization and so forth 
the bill continues with an actual application of constant restrictions 
and denials of true citizenship rights. It cannot be emphasized enough 
here, as has been said here before by several gentlemen, when citizen- 
ship papers are final that citizenship should have complete meaning 
to all of the people who come to this country. I want to say just this: 
We of the Women for Legislative Action and the people at our confer- 
ence, who, by the way, represented trade-union people and church 
people and men and women from other civic and nonpartisan political 
organizations—we have studied this bill and to go into any sort of deep 
analysis here would simply be to bore you and take up unnecessary 
time. 

I think what must be pointed out is just this: In the first place, as I 
understand it, this Commission was set up by President Truman, as he 
stated perhaps in his veto message originally, that we must have a 
representative commission of outstanding Americans to examine the 
basic assumptions of our immigration policy. We feel that the bas sic 
assumptions of this immigration bill, the McCarran-Walter bill, 
not to the best interests of all of the American people and of all of the 
people who might want to come here and become good citizens. There- 
fore, I say we need not be too specific after you have heard many, many 
authorities. I think, too, that we must understand again the basic 
truth that was stated by Mr. Truman in his veto message: that seldom 
has a bill exhibited the distrust exhibited here for citizens and aliens 
alike at a time when we need unity at home and the confidence of our 
friends abroad, What, then, is the result of this bill? What will 
happen? What can we envisage as the future as to what can be done 
about this bill? 

You have heard from many people who have felt that there has 
been discrimination. The Jewish people feel that there is diserimina- 
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tion in the matter of applying for visas in ethnic and race qualifica- 
tions. The Negroes feel they are discriminated against in the West 
Indies and Caribbean quotas. The people of Asia with the tiny mini- 
mum quota of 100 for a year—and if you have 50 percent oriental 
blood this also goes on the oriental quota—feel they are discriminated 
against. Think how this picture adds up and what a tremendous force 
it is. You have heard testimony from noted citizens, from an an- 
thropologist, and from men who are spiritually equipped to lead this 
country, and they have spoken truly in the name of an ideal, which is 
still important to the people of the United States. You have heard 
from labor people. You have heard from the CIO and from the AFL. 
All this builds itself up into a tremendous force which will not be quiet, 
which will not equivocate, which will not retreat one step in the fight 
against this bill. 

[I think that you must understand, gentlemen, that we are as earnest 
about this as were our forefathers, whether our own forefathers were 
actually still in Europe at the end of the eighteenth century or whether 
they were in this country. They are still the forefathers of every 
American citizen. At the end of the eighteenth century, American 
people, good American people, fought with blood, with their lives, 
with everything they possessed, to defeat the vicious discrimin: tory 
alien and sedition acts. You have heard a tremendous body of testi- 
mony. Let it just be understood that in this country, and we are con- 
vinced throughout the country, this fight will continue until the 
McCarran-Walter Act has been repealed and a fair, nondiscriminatory 
act has been put on the books. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. Suchman, I understand you wished to testify. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EDWARD SUCHMAN, APPEARING 
AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


Mrs. Sucuman. Iam Mrs. Edward Suchman, 238 North Manhattan 
Place, Los Angeles. 

The Cuarrman. Do you represent any organization / 

Mrs. SucuMan. I belong to a dozen organizations, but I will speak 
for none because no one can speak for any organization. 

The CuatrmMan. Then I take it you are not representing any group? 

Mrs. SucHMAN. Yes, I am, the greatest organization in the world, 
the United States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, if I get a little vociferous it is not personal. All of 
us in our hearts want the best thing for our country—I hope they do. 
But unfortunately, I came here w hen I was a year old. I ama Jewish 
woman, proud of my Jewish faith. My father brought me from 
Russia when I was a year old. Iam 69 today. 

Now, friends, when my father brought me here the immigrants of 
that time and of your time, my friends, were the salt of the earth. 
They didn’t come here indoctrinated by organizations in -Europe, 
brought here to make our country over to the totalitarian, Russian and 
Communist pattern. We came here, my dad came here as a Russian to 
make a better life for his family because he loved freedom. I remem- 
ber him as a child saying, “Let’s get Americanized. Let’s get to know 
our neighbors.” He couldn’t even speak English. He was persecuted 
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like many of our fine friends in Europe were, but he wanted us to learn 
how to be Americans so we could be good neighbors. We never knew 
of anything like an antidefamation league, which is just using every 
organization for its own selfishness, creating anti-Semitism. ‘No, we 
were all Americans: black, white, Jew, Christian, partisan, everybody. 
That is the way it should be today. 

But look what is happening today. One race is fighting the othe. 
You have labor bosses here advertising just what they want, their 
brands of medicine. You have ministers advertising what they are 
doing. Weare all against sin. That isn’t the point. I am going to 
come to the question in point, my friends. 

Whenever the trail blazers, the salt of the earth, those immigrants 
who came—my father peddled with a pack on his back the same as 
your forefather. They kissed the ground. They loved America. 
They didn’t do like these organizations who say they are against 
loyalty tests and every safeguard. Pardon my emotion, please, but 
while we are sitting here our boys are dying in Korea. 

The organizations, the American-Jewish ones want us to bring the 
scum of Europe here. Yes, when the Statue of Liberty was put up 
there, we were all for it because we wanted to help the persecuted. 
What are we doing today? We are spreading ourselves thin all over 
the world. How about other countries taking a little bit of that im- 
migration? ‘They don’t say a word about that. Australia, South 
American, and all those countries want mmigrants that work. They 
don’t want a bunch of lazy loafers that come here and get into our 
colleges and indoctrinate our children. We want to stay here under 
God. 

The trail of my life is getting shorter. I leave children and grand- 
children. I thank God we have Senator McCarran here who has thie 
courage. And I want tosay, friends, don’t—for heaven’s sake, friends, 
get away from organizational phobia. The word “organization” hias 
become repulsive because most of them are self-serving rackets. When 
I speak I speak only for myself. Iam connected with and identified 
with pro-American organizations, with the American Legion Auxil- 
tary. I give many contributions. 

I might say in passing, through the greatness of this great country 
of ours, God bless America, my father came here as a Russian immi- 
grant and couldn't write his name, and he became a millionaire wort! 
$2 million through the greatness of this country and the great oppor- 
tunities. That is all the more reason that we should protect this 
McCarran committee and give them every cooperation. They are 
fighting. If we can’t have a committee to protect ourselves, who, in 
God’s name, is going to protect our country? It is*the only safe- 
guard. 

I won't take up much more of your time because I have a sick hus- 
band at home. I know some of you are pleased, but you go over an« 
see those boys being slaughtered in Korea with their hands being tied 
behind their backs. One is my nephew, if you please. 

All that has perhaps happened—unfortunately, I supported F. D. R. 
asa Democrat. Iam sorry,and I saw him misled. Iam saying a lot 
of us people were misled. We saw the results of that since the recog- 
nition of Russia. The thing has been happening year after year and 
more and more. 
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Mush-headed professors and mush-headed ministers come here with 
their sob-sister stories and want us to open the bars and take in all 
the scum that will wreck the great country our founding fathers made 
for us. 

I will say in closing, my friends, yes, under God’s name everybody 
isequal. Weare all God’s children, : and those Arabs that were kicked 
out of the Zionist lands are God’s children too that are starving over 
there. 

Now, I want to say in closing, because I will be accused of being anti- 
Se mitic, that I am devoting my life to stopping anti-Semitism. That 
is all I do day after day. You have seen me before the city council 
hoard of education fighting Jewish organizations that oppose loy alty 
tests, that oppose un-American committees, that oppose everything to 
safeguard this country that gave a haven to the persecuted of Europe. 

Can you tell me what gets in the minds of those people that they 
would try to wreck the gr eatest land on earth? I would be ignorant 
not to protect the country that I have today and was given you and 
everybody else. 

I say “yes,” let everyone in here after they are screened by the 
methods used by the McCarran committee whether Jew, gentile, black, 
white, or who they are. We are all God’s children. But for God’s 
sake, don’t open the bars and let in the Red scum of Europe because 
some sob sisters say it is all right. The organizations that are back 
of this thing are powerful. I don’t have to tell you that. You know 
yourselves who they are. 

I want to say here in closing there has been a lot of talk about why 
this committee by the Congress that—some people think this Com- 
mission is just a political maneuver because of the elections and that 
you want to cater to the minority groups. I am not saying that is 
true or not true, but I think it would be more of an advantage to all 
of us if a committee would go to Korea to see why negotiations can’t 
be made and why we have to ‘send more boys to the furnace to be killed. 
I think that is more important. I have had my say and I want to 
thank you very much for your attention. 

The CuatrMan. Is Mrs. Clara McDonald here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CLARA McDONALD, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
PATRIOTIC PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mrs. McDonaip. Iam Mrs. Clara McDonald, 212 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

I am president of the United Patriotic People of the U.S. A., and 
[am proud of that title. 

My remarks will be very brief. When I say that I am proud of an 
organization that has fought communistic bills in Sacramento, I mean 
just that. We fought this practically alone and single-handed. We 
had no religious organization to bac ‘k us up. Single- handed we op- 
posed communistic bills as they were presented in Sacramento year 
after year from the period 1942 until 1949. Again, patriotic organiza- 
tions joined us when they y attempted to memor rialize in favor of world 
government. Anything that this committee of Senator McCarran’s 
can do to block subversivism in the United States, 1 am very sure 
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that the patriotic organizations that worked with me and sometimes 
through me will be very happy about it. 

When a situation is such as that, we have to watch the raising of our 
own United States flag to prevent a stampede through that gathering 
to picket not against Democrats or not against Americans, not against 
any organization or individual, but against America itself. 

The CramrMan. Thank you. We will now recess the hearing until 
1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 





HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1952 


Los AnNGELEs, CALIF. 
TWENTY-SECOND SESSION 


fhe President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in courtroom No. 10, main floor, 
Federal Courthouse Building, Los Angeles, Calif., Hon. Philip B. 
Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Msgr. John O’Grady, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Rev. Thad- 
deus F. Gullixson. 

\lso present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, Executive Director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will please come to order. 

This afternoon our first witness will be Mrs. Otto Wartenweiler. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. OTTO WARTENWEILER, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE BOARD, INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF LOS ANGELES, AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE DISPLACED PERSONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
WELFARE COUNCIL OF METROPOLITAN LOS ANGELES 


\ivs. WARTENWEILER. I am Mrs. Otto Wartenweiler, 955 West- 


ester Place, Los Angeles 19, Calif. First, I ama private citizen with 
i great interest and long experience with foreign-born people. Sec- 

|, 1 am vice president of the board of International Institute of 
Los Angeles. Then third, I appear as chairman of the Displaced 
Persons Committee of the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Los 
\ngeles. 
lhe Cuairman. You may proceed. 
Mrs. Warrenweicer. I would like to say that these remarks I wish 
io read are the consensus of the general opinion of representatives of 
the various social agencies in the Los Angeles area connected with 
mmigration and naturalization problems. ‘The purpose of our pre- 
senting these is not criticism of any existing acts or bills, but that 
iopefully more appropriate legislation may be evolved. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear your statement. 
Mrs. Warrenweiter. One of the reasons we lead the free world to- 
day is that we are a nation of immigrants. We have been made strong 
ind vigorous by the diverse skills and abilities of the different peoples 
who have migrated to this country and become American citizens. 
Past immigration has helped to build our tremendous industrial 
power. Today our growing economy can make effective use of addi- 
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: ' ie 
tional manpower in various areas and lines of work. This I quote 
from President Truman’s message to the Eighty-second Congress of 
March 24, 1952. 

The following principles are fundamental in the development of 
our immigration laws with respect to admission and naturalization to 
aliens. Of these we have five to present: 

I. Principle of equality: Consistent with the American democratic 
ideals, immigration and naturalization policies and laws should give 
recognition to the equality of mankind without prejudice as to race or 
national origin. te 

II. Principle of limitation: The limit of the number of individuals 
of other nations permitted to enter this Nation should be regular 
adjusted on the basis of our population growth and our current econ- 
omy. Provision should be made for transfer of unused quotas to any 
of the oversubscribed groups on an equitable basis. Any limitations 
established should be subject to regular quarterly review within an) 
one year. 

III. Adjustment of status cases: Provisions for adjustment of 
status of aliens who have some technical irregularity in their immigra- 
tion status, should give favorable consideration to the contributions 
which they have made to our economy as well as to their integration 
into our American way of life. 

IV. Statute of limitations: To safeguard the preservation of the 
liberties of individuals who are planning to become citizens of the 
United States, a statute of limitations should be incorporated into any 
proposed legislation which would be generally consistent with previous 
immigration statutes of limitations, for instance, the 5-year provision. 
Such statutes as are proposed should not exercise any extreme or undue 


hardships on those aliens seeking to obtain citizenship in this country. 

V. Naturalization and citizenship: Status quo should be maintained 
on requirement for naturalization and citizenship to the extent that 
two character witnesses should provide a suitable basis for processing 
of citizenship applications. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Wartenweiler. 

Is Miss Newton here ? 


STATEMENT OF ELSIE D. NEWTON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF LOS ANGELES 


Miss Newron. I am Elsie D. Newton, 435 South Boyle Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif., executive director, International Institute of Los An- 
geles, which I represent here. 

Our statement was prepared in conference with our director of 
case work Ruth E. Durward. and our workers who are continuously 
working with people of foreign birth who are coming to Los Angeles 
to live. We are heartily in accord with the objectives of the Com- 
mission. 

With your permission I will read our statement. 

The Cramman. You may do so. 

Miss Newton. The Los Angeles International Institute welcomes 
the opportunity to express its views before the President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization, whose mission we consider timely 
and much needed in view of the failure of the new Immigration and 
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Nationality Act to alter materially the fundamental defects of our 
old immigration system. | 

We come before the Commission with the understanding that the 
present hearings are more concerned with the development ofa broad 
concept for the reorientation reorganization of our immigration and 
naturalization policies and practices than a specific consideration of 
the new Immigration and Nationality Act. 


1. ADMISSION OF IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE 


The Los Angeles International Institute has had a long experience 
in working with immigrant peoples of many nationalities and back- 
grounds toward their adjustment in this country. 

Out of this experience we are convinced that peoples of all races and 
nationalities have much of value to contribute to our society and to 
our economy. 

We recognize that there are limitations on the rate at which our 
country can satisfactorily absorb new peoples. We believe that a plan 
of controlled immigration is necessary, but we also believe that it 
should be designed without racial or national discrimination and 
should be based on the recognition of the essential human value of 
all peoples. 

The national origins quota system, under which we now operate, is 
highly discriminatory and has very serious inequities in its distribu- 
tion of immigration quotas among nations. Also, its inflexible struc- 
ture is a barrier to the full use of the total quota numbers allowable. 

The new Immigration and Nationality Act makes little funda- 
mental change in principle. 

We believe that a new plan of controlling immigration should be 
created based on scientific and up-to-date evaluation of the capacity 
of our country to use new immigration, and on a consideration of the 
needs of other countries to relieve overpopulation and other inner 
pressures. It should be more flexible than our old plan in order that 
adjustments in it may be made as conditions here and abroad may de- 
mand. Also, its procedures should be designed to operate efficiently 
toward permitting the full utilization of the maximum number of 
immigrant visas allowable each year. 

In addition, it should contain provision for authority to meet quick- 
ly emergency situations such as made necessary the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, 

This act achieved great good both for the displaced persons and for 
this country but in its attempt to operate within the inflexible pattern 
of our quota system it created liabilities against future immigration 
from the countries concerned which are unwarranted and should be 
canceled, 

We wish to comment specifically in relation to the new Immigration 
and Nationality Act that it does make a distinct advance against ra- 
cial discrimination in its elimination of racial ineligibilty to naturali- 
zation and its inclusion of all Asiatic and Pacific peoples under quota 
provisions. 

However, we deplore the fact that at the same time it continues our 
unfair discrimination toward these peoples by placing extreme limi- 
tations on the size of quotas allowed them and in establishing a special 
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and unusual method of charging all persons of oriental ancestry to 
these quotas. 


2. ALIENS WITHIN THE UNITED STATES AND NATURALIZED CITIZENS 


In view of the present world situation, in which nations are both 
closer together and more in conflict with each other than ever before, 
it is not surprising that our tendency to regard aliens in our midst 
with attitudes of uneasiness and hostility is accentuated. However, it 
is at variance with the basic tenets of our Nation and the principles ex- 
pressed in our Bill of Rights to visit upon the individual the overload 
of suspicion growing out of general unrest and to deny him, through 
prejudice of either a political or ethnic nature, adequate consideration 
of his own individual case upon its own merits. Nor should we forget 
that our country has traditionally been the refuge of the religious and 
the political persecutee, as well as the individual who simply seeks a 
better life for himself and his family. Only some provision for len- 
iency in the administration of our immigration practices will preserve 
adequately basic human values and our traditional ideals. 

Unnecessarily severe penalties for infringement of immigration 
regulations are imposed at various points in the new Immigration and 
Naturalization Act. An example is that of a penalty of possible ce. 
portation for failure to register change of address. 

We especially deplore the stringency of the provisions in the act i: 
regard to the adjustment of status of aliens through suspension of 
their deportation. The term, “extreme and unusual hardship” is 
capable of extremely narrow interpretation. We are alarmed at it; 
implications if applied to cases similar to many we have known 1 
which there was truly extreme hardship but not always of such a con- 
crete and demonstrable nature as to be susceptible to complete proo! 
in relation to a rigid interpretation of this term. 

We are particularly concerned about the provision against allowing 
suspension of deportation for aliens who are nationals of contiguous 
countries. This denies such a national complete consideration of his 
case on its own merits with a view to the same possible remedies as 
are available to nationals of other countries. In our experience, tlie 
alternative of voluntary departure is not an adequate substitute for 
suspension of deportation in all such cases. We speak especially of 
our experience with Mexican people. Though the problem of trave! 
to a contiguous country is presumed not to be great, in many instances 
rt is actually difficult and expensive. Also the difficulties in arrang- 
ing re-immigration to the United States are at times insurmountable. 
especially in lower income cases. In the meantime, families who may 
be American citizens will be left here without support and may often 
become public charges. If such cases, like all others, are judged © 
their individual merits, voluntary departure may be granted when it 
affords adequate relief as it will in a greater proportion of these casv- 
than in cases of nationals of more distant countries. Suspension of 
deportation should still be available for the cases where it is real!) 
needed. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our appreciation for this oppo! 
tunity to present our views and our hope that from this present unde! 
taking new and constructive proposals for the revision of our immi- 
gration policies may be presented to our Nation for adoption. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
Is Mr. Lieberman here ? 


STATEMENT OF JACOB J. LIEBERMAN, REPRESENTING THE COM- 
MUNITY RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE LOS ANGELES JEWISH 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL AND ITS CONSTITUENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. LieserMan. I am Jacob J. Lieberman, an attorney, 639 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, eee the Community Relations 
Committee of the Los Angeles Jewish Community Council and the 
350 organizations which are a part of that council. 

In behalf of the Los Angeles Jewish Community Council, I wish 
to submit for the record a prepared statement, and the following 
papers: Analysis of Public Law 414, by Sidney Kaplan, immigration 
attorney ; statement based on interview with Los Angeles Polytechnic 
High School officials; statement on the McCarran ‘Act prepared on 
behalf of the Council of Jewish Women of Los Angeles; and a table 
of empirical data regarding home ownership and occupation of native- 
born and foreign-born Jewish residents of Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Cramman. Those documents will be inserted in the record. 

(The documents submitted by Mr. Jacob J. Lieberman follow :) 


PRESENTATION BEFORE THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATU- 
RALIZATION FOR THE Los ANGELES JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission: My name is J. J. Lieberman. 
I represent the community relations committee of the Los Angeles Jewish 
Community Council and its 350 constituent organizations. 

I am aware that your Commission has heard much testimony, many state- 
ments and arguments concerning Public Law 414, the McCarran-Walters Immi- 
gration Act. In order to facilitate the work of this Commission, I will attempt in 
my presentation to stress specific facts, case histories and expert opinion drawn 
from the experience of those in the Los Angeles area who have had occasion to 
concern themselves with immigration and with related problems. 

To begin with, let me emphasize that we do not believe that each and every 
provision of the McCarran Act is bad and should be rejected. However, it is our 
opinion that viewing the measure as a whole, the number of provisions that are 
objectionable from the standpoint of justice and American liberties far outweigh 
those that are acceptable. 

Specifically, the presentation for the Jewish community will concentrate on a 
consideration of the national, and by inference racial, quota systems that are 
perpetuated by this bill. Further, I would like to consider with you the pro- 
visions regarding the exclusion of certain types of aliens and the provisions that 
concern the differential treatment of naturalized citizens of the United States as 
opposed to native-born citizens. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS TO THE QUOTA PRINCIPLES 


The core of American immigration policy has been the concept of quotas based 
upon national origins. There is no question that the restrictions of immigration 
to the United States based upon this concept, grew from an era that was charac- 
terized by the violent isolationism of the years following the First World War. 
It sprung from a social climate infected by the vicious ideologies of a Ku Klux 
Klan, and it was crystallized and cast into legislative act during a time in 
which the notions of racial superiority were rampant. Witness theories not 
scientifie claiming Nordie and Anglo-Saxon supremacy. 

If this is so, the question may well be asked as to why during the past several 
decades no outery has been raised against the national origins quota principle. 
From a publie relations standpoint this question is not difficult to answer. Once 
a law is passed and once it is used on a day-by-day basis, public opinion is not 
easily aroused. Only flagrant abuse or dramatic cases of injustice draw attention 
to its operation. 
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Sometimes it is only when the door is opened to a frank and candid recon- 
sideration of existing policy that the opinions of the American people come to 
make themselves felt. Indeed this has been the case when the McCarran-Walter 
Act was under consideration by the Congress of the United States. The legisla- 
tive history of the measure is too well known to warrant repetition. The veto 
of President Truman, which was overriden by the narrowest of margins, well 
may have been sustained but for the physical inability of several Senators op- 
posed to the bill to return to Washington in time to cast their votes. And the 
fact that the issue is one that continues to be of concern to numerous groups 
of the American population is borne out by the presence of all opposing the 
bill who are in this building in Los Angeles this morning. 

But let us cast aside generalities and dogma. Let us turn to fact and scientific 
investigation as beacons that may illuminate the national-origins concept. Ob- 
jective investigators such as Ashley Montague have pointed out that the common 
idea of race perhaps constitutes one of the most dangerous and tragic errors 
of our time. This racial concept, with its corollary of legislation based upon 
national origins, has been subjected to considerable scientific inquiry since the 
passage of the immigration law in 1924. 

For example, as early as 1931, the psychologist Otto Klineberg presented find- 
ings that suggested the absence of any sort of racial hierarchy in intelligence. 
Continuing his work in 1937, the same investigator and his associates found that 
in the area of personality, differences among racial groups were small and 
unreliable. 

But the notion of race dies hard. The uninformed points to obvious differences 
in physical appearance and generalizes from them to conclude that differences 
in ability to adjust, intelligence and personality must follow. On the other hand, 
the biologist Dahlberg has pointed out that the finding of one racial difference, 
as for example in physical appearance, does not necessarily imply the existence 
of other differences. Indeed, peoples may differ, but their upbringing, their cul- 
ture, their relations to their fellow men may exert by far the more significant 
effects, while national origins as such are unreliable and useless guides in the 
study of individual differences among human beings. 

Consider for a moment the actual scholastic achievements of foreign-born stu- 
dents in an American university. According to Dr. Clifford Prator, foreign- 
student adviser at UCLA, it would appear that foreign students frequently do 
slightly better in their academic studies than the total student bedy. Dr. Prator 
points out that this apparent advantage in favor of foreign students may be due 
partially to special consideration displaved by faculty members toward foreign 
students. He suggests that probably differences in achievement between foreign- 
born as a group, and native-born students are negligible. 

An examination of scholastic records of students of the University of California 
at Berkeley reveals certain interesting facts. For example, students from China 
ranked higher in their studies than did students from Canada; students from 

tumania and Germany did better than their fellows from England and Scotland. 

Of course this by no means suggests racial superiority or inferiority. Rather 
it points out the importance of factors of motivation and interest that vary 
widely. No single student group had a monopoly on high grades or low grades, 
nor was it true that the differences of achievement varied consistently by any 
conceivable sort of racial or national-origins grouping. For example, Danish 
students did relatively poorly, and they are of early Nordic theory; Swedish 
students did rather well, another Nordie group; students from Indochina did 
hetter than those from Japan. 

Similar interesting information is furnished by some further analyses and 
data obtained in conjunction with a city-wide study of Jewish population con- 
ducted by the Los Angeles Jewish Community Council. For example, one may 
take home ownership as one measure of the extent to which the individual has 
hecome a stable citizen of the local community. If anv sort of national-origins 
theory has any validity we might exnect significant differences in the extent to 
which persons from different parts of the world settle down in their own homes 
and become stable, resident citizens. The facts, however, are to the contrary. 
For example, among male Jewish adults 60 percent of the native-born own their 
own homes. Among the Russian- and Polish-born, the percentage is 66 percent. 
And among those in Germany the figure is 60 percent. 

Similarly, differences in occupation vary but slightly and inconsistently with 
national origin. For example, 18 percent of the native-born male adult Jewish 
residents of Los Angeles are occupied in some professional or semiprofessional 
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position. For German-born the percentage is 15 percent while it is 8 percent 
among the Russian-born. 

On the other hand, in the proprietor and manager occupations, the percentages 
for native-born and Russian-born are very similar, 35 percent and 32 percent 
respectively, although only about 15 percent of the German-born are so occupied. 
Nor is it true that those Jewish adults born in any one part of the world have 
more difficulty in finding employment. In other words, percentage of unem- 
ployed at the time of the survey not only was small but also showed no systematic 
variation with place of birth. 

According to Miss Dinah Connell, director of the Jewish Employment and 
Counseling Service in Los Angeles, among the displaced persons who have come 
to Los Angeles— 

“The bulk of the people working do a variety of jobs which parallels pretty 
closely the variety which industry affords as a whole, with a noticeable difference 
that even though they have had a higher status and are more skilled at any one 
thing, they are willing to take anything which permits them to earn a living and 
carry their weight in all aspects of our economy.” 

Elsewhere Miss Connell states: 

“It must be stressed that, as through the ages, the people who have come to 
this country from foreign shores have strengthened our economy as well as other 
uspects of our life and our experience.” 

Thus, it would appear that the occupational adjustment of foreign-born Jewish 
people in Los Angeles has been a positive one. It has been one that has enriched 
the life of the community much as the contributions of a native-born person might 
be enriching. 

Let us consider further the adjustment process of those who although born on 
distant shores have made this country their home. Since 1934, 4,739 emigre 
families who had come to Los Angeles have received assistance on the part of the 
Jewish Family Service. Slightly more than half of this number arrived in our 
city during the past 5 years. Of all these cases, only 287 are still currently in 
need of assistance from this agency. Miss Freda Mohr, the executive director 
of the Jewish Family Service, has pointed out that 90 percent of all emigres 
make adequate and constructive adjustments to American life within a 4-month 
period after their arrival. Further, Miss Mohr indicated that there are no differ- 
ences in the speed of adjustment between persons born in German, Austria, Eng- 
land, Sweden, or any other country. Whatever the adjustment differences are 
encountered frequentiy are related to conditions of age and health and to specific 
psychological difficulties that developed during the great traumatic experience 
that destroyed most of European Jewry. The success stories that we have seen 
here in Los Angeles are many. Some are the successes of everyday, common 
adjustment to a new way of life; others represent more dramatic integration into 
(merican culture. 

For example, in 1948 a young European doctor came to Los Angeles. During 
a brief span of 4 years he has completed his internship and medical examination. 
He has repaid the various loans and tokens of assistance which it had been possible 
for the Jewish community to provide. He has become a respected and contribut- 
ing citizen. 

The fact that most emigres adjust quickly and effectively is borne out further 
by various scientific reports and collections of case histories that have been pub- 
lished in recent years. For example, the sociologist Maurice R. Davie in his 
hook, Refugees in America, reports the following y Only 3.2 percent of young peo- 
ple who had come to this country in recent years were reported as having made 
a poor adjustment. Further investigation suggested that these persons had 
previous histories of maladjustment and of emotional instability. On the other 
hand, factors of national background seemed unimportant in the adjustment 
process. In the report of the United States Displaced Persons Commission, the 
DP Story, successful resettlements are discussed in detail and excerpts from case 
histories are given. 


SPECIFIC OBJECTIONS TO THE QUOTA CONCEPT 


American immigration policy since 1924 has been a static one. It has reached 
into the past and it has selected arbitrarily one particulat year as an unalterably 
fixed reference point. This year, 1920, and the composition of the American pop- 
ulation, as it existed then, has remained a guide line to immigration policy even 
unto this day. But social conditions are not static, even though our policies may 
be just that, This Nation’s planning for immigration has not even considered 
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census data, other than those available in 1920. It has operated on the theory 
that growth by migration and a disturbance in the equilibrium of the Americay 
economy are synonymous. 

But let us consider specifically our experience here in southern California, 
For all of Los Angeles County the population increased 49 percent between the 
years 1940-50. Some areas, such as the San Fernando Valley, more than doubled 
during this 10 year span. Still the buying power of the residents of Los Angeles 
and the level of economic well-being has risen higher than ever. The lesson js 
simple. Here is a striking example of economic expansion accompanying ex) an. 
sion in population. A mere influx of migrants does not mean economic and sovia| 
disaster. And we have already indicated that racial and national origins make 
no difference. Nor does mere immigration. Rather the important considerations 
relate to the power of a geographic region to absorb effectively those that come 
to settle. We are in an expanding economy. Further, we can determine with 
the aid of economists, political scientists, and sociologists, the capacity for absorp. 
tion of a country and this, much more than rigid principles based on out-dated 
information, may provide a more intelligent guide to immigration policy. 

Furthermore, dispassionate consideration of the relative importance of birth 
rates and migration points to some often overlooked facts. As has been reported 
to this Commission in another community—and it warrants repetition—in 1933, 
2,290,000 children were born in the United States; in 1947, the corresponding 
figure was 3,908,000. The difference between these two figures, 1,618,000, is con- 
siderably in excess of the total number of immigrants that came to the United 
States during the past 18 years. Thus, the factor of birth rate seemed to be 
considerably more important numerically than the factor of immigration in 
determining the increase in the total population of the United States. 

The existing quota concepts as codified by the McCarran Act are self-defeating 
If there were any rational basis for deciding that 154,000 people is the idea! 
number of permissible immigrants, consistency with current law would demand 
that a purposive effort should be made to secure this number of immigrants, not 
more, not less. But with the impossibility of transferring unused quotas from 
one country to another, actual migration figures have been considera)h|) 
below the hypothetical quota figure that had been set. As statistics shown by 
Davies in his Refugees in America demonstrate, from 1925 through 1944, an 
average of a mere 17.5 percent of the total allowable quota actually was used. 

Thus, we wish to submit that the concept of quotas as based upon national 
origin is unrealistic and static, and that it fails to consider the dynamic, the ever- 
changing character of the American community. While it is undoubtedly neces- 
sary to decide upon some limit to immigration to the United States, should this 
not be determined on a current basis? Should it be set once and for all and 
fortified by a specific act of Congress? Should not the test be current needs, 
eurrent absorptive powers, current capacity? 


Specific objections to provisions concerning excludable aliens 


Not so many years ago, Emma Lazarus wrote her famous sonnet, the New 
Colossus, whose oft-repeated words are inscribed on the Statue of Liberty: 


* * * Give me your tired, your poor, 


Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


These words that have become a part of American folklore and a symbol of 
the enthusiasm and freedom of a growing country have become an empty and 
ironic husk in the light of the provisions of the McCarran Act. 

Consider, for example, the provisions that may exclude from the United 
States aliens who have been certified by an examining surgeon as having cer- 
tain named physical defects that may affect the ability of the alien to earn 
a living. We may well ask how many consuls would have admitted the great 
electrical genius Steinmetz, who was hunchback, or a cripple such as the artist 
Toulouse-Lautrec? 


Mr. Sidney Kaplan, an immigration attorney in Los Angeles, has given 
thorough consideration. to some of the provisions of the Public Law 414. A 
detailed statement of the changes suggested by him is being submitted for your 
consideration. It may be worthwhile to consider Mr. Kaplan’s consideration of 
the act’s section 212 (9), which contains language excluding all aliens who 
admit committing acts which constitute a crime involving moral turpitude. 
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Mr. Kaplan points out “that to commit a crime involves questions of intent, overt 
act, ete., far beyond the comprehension of an alien or of an immigrant inspector 
or of consular officials. Serious mistakes of law will be made in interpreting 
whether the given series of admitted acts constitute the essential elements of 
any particular crime.” 

The arbitrary nature that governs the provisions for exclusion of aliens fur- 
ther is exemplified by the power vested in the consul or the Attorney General 
to decide who, at any time, may become a public charge. The fallibility of 
human nature is such that this sort of discretion cannot but result in considerable 
and noteworthy hardships. We have taken pride in being a nation of laws, not 
men. Are we to depart from this American principle by vesting men, no matter 
how high their position, with powers which they may exercise arbitrarily or 
capricious'y when no review is provided? 

Other restrictions governing the admissions of aliens to the United States 
pertain to the determination of specific skills which would be substantially 
heneficial prospectively to the national economy, cultural interests, or welfare 
of the United States. 

Miss Violet R. Shapiro, executive director of the Council of Jewish Women 
of Los Angeles, specifically commented in writing on this point. (And her other 
comments also are being submitted in writing for your consideration.) Miss 
Shapiro says: 

“This concept of skills involves the use of specific contracts which must show 
the special need for the applicant and for which the applicant must be highly 
qualified. Because of the length of time involved in immigration proceedings, 
such contracts may not always be fulfilled, thus creating an uncertainty of 
status. This concept negates the contribution of the so-called average man, who, 
after all, still is the creative force of any nation. It is doubtful that this portion 
of the quota can ever be used up.” 

Indeed, this type of restriction makes an unwarranted assumption about human 
nature. It assumes that people trained in any one occupation cannot assume 
new skills. It runs counter to the concepts of democracy and freedom of oppor- 
tunity which believe that every man must be given a chance to contribute to 
the common welfare in the manner in which he may make his most effective 
contribution. And, above all, this classification illustrates the vice of rigidity. 
Specific objections to the deportation policy 

We believe that the McCarran Act challenges the tradition of the equality of 
all citizens before law. Any provision which applies a different set of rules to 
persons who have become citizens by way of naturalization as opposed to those 
who are citizens by birth is totally inconsistent with principles of equal duties and 
privileges that are traditionally American. The naturalized citizen, exactly like 
the native-born, assumes the obligations of taxation and the rights and privileges 
of voting. 

Another objectionable feature of the act concerns the retroactive character of 
provisions relating to deportations. Again let me quote from Mr. Kaplan’s 
presentation : 

“The general criticism against the deportation features of Public Law 414 is 
the fact that such provisions are made retroactive, notwithstanding that persons 
entered prior to the date of the enactment of the act * * *.” 

janishmen as a method of punishment, applied exclusively to naturalized 
citizens who have violated specific laws, further punishes the innocent with the 
guilty. It affects the families of those who are held culpable even though these 
families are blameless, and even though they may be native-born or dependents. 


Some implications of the McCarran Act 


Throughout the world, peoples in many lands are looking to the United States 
for haven. It is probable that the United States alone cannot be a sponge able 
to absorb immediately the excess population of overcrowded areas in the world. 
But the very symbolic significance of an immigration policy hospitable to more 
than a trickle of those seeking to come to this country has considerable inter- 
national implications. There are between 100,000 and 150,000 escapees from iron- 
curtain countries. There are, perhaps, 2,000,000 of German, Greek, and Italian 
expellees. There are considerable surplus populations in Italy, Greece, and the 
Netherlands. 

A United States immigration policy that might absorb at least some of these 
eae peoples well may set an example for other countries to devise similar 
policies, 
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Additionally, the policy exemplified by the McCarran Act constitutes ammo. 
nition for the verbal barrages of Communists everywhere. Abroad it serves 
as an example of racism and discriminatory action purported by Communists 
to be typical of the United States. In the United States the Communists oppose 
the McCarran Act, realizing perhaps that it has become customary to view their 
support of a measure as a “kiss of death.” Indeed, the American Communist 
would seem to have no sincere interest in desiring the abolition of this lay 
Any substitute measure would be likely to succeed in making it possible fo; 
some refugees from iron-curtain lands to enter the United States. These hard) 
would be desirable situations for those in this country whose loyalties ar 
to a foreign nation. 

The McCarran Act has created strong barriers to the free communicatio; 
from land to land. The policies that have been carried along with the passage 
of this law already have had effects. This has been the case in the coming of 
foreign students to the United States. Currently there are 30,000 foreign students 
in the United States; but, for example, at U. C. L. A. Dr. Clifford Prator, foreign 
student adviser, reports in a recent interview that during this past year almost 
one-half of foreign students who had planned to come to U. C. L. A. at thy 
last minute failed to do so, often without a clear-cut presentation of any reaso; 
It would seem that this sudden and unusual drop in acceptable students jis 
related to the fear-ridden thinking regarding any kind of visitor or migrant 
to this country. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


We wish to urge this Commission to recommend the abandonment of «a: 
policy based on the concepts of race and national origin. We believe that thes 
concepts are inappropriate guidelines to immigration policy. We believe that 
they are untenable in the light of current scientific thinking, and we believe that 
they are in clear violation of the spirit of American freedom of opportunity 
We urge this country to recognize that immigration is a two-way street and that 
the United States not only has benefited those that have come to it, seeking exil« 
but that in turn the exiles have helped build the United States. 

Therefore, we urge that an immigration policy be developed which considers 
the individual dignity and rights and status of those seeking to enter. Comumu- 
nism, like all forms of totalitarianism, deals with man in the masses. Men 
are like ants. Men are cannon-fodder. Men are microscopic specimens. W 
believe that man is the creature of God. We believe in the dignity of mar 
We believe that a permanent Commission on Immigration should be established 
We have done this with respect to importation of goods. We now have a Tariff 
Commission. Why not do the same with respect to the admission of human 
beings. Let’s have a permanent Immigration Commission to establish a primary 
guideline in deciding upon a permissible number of immigrants based on the 
concept of power to absorb, rather than a specific quota based upon a historical 
period. It would appear that scientific study by social scientists would be called 
for to define and to predict the ability of this Nation to absorb effectively and 
constructively those who seek to settle here. 

The Commission should be guided by the merits of individual applicants and 
not by the place of birth. Consideration should be given to the reuniting of 
families, but, other things being equal, admission to the United States should be 
based upon order of application. 

The arbitrary powers vested in consular officials should be eliminated, Suff- 
cient provisions for review of refused visas should be made. 

In summary, we recommend the repeal of the McCarran Act. We propose 
the adoption of a law free of racist thinking and the establishment of a perma- 
nent Commission on Immigration that shall be guided by fact and not by historical 


fancy ; by the rights and privileges of the individual and not by the ignominious 
perpetuation of dangerous fallacies. 
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ANALYSIS OF Pusiic Law 414, With SuGGEsSTeED CHANGES OR AMENDMENTS 
(By Sidney Kaplan, immigration attorney, Los Angeles) 
SECTION 101 (A) (15) (8) VISITORS FOR PLEASURE OR FOR BUSINESS 


Public Law 414 requires that an alien coming to the United States temporarily 
as a visitor or temporarily for business must have a residence in a foreign 
country which he has no intention of abandoning. Subsection (F), the student 
section, also has the same requirement. This is a departure from previous 
legislation. While at first glance it would not appear to involve any unusual 
hardship to any group of aliens, it makes it impossible for the United States 
to grant refuge to those unfortunate aliens in the future who are forced to 
leave certain countries because of religious persecution or political persecution, 
and who are unable to come to the United States because of inability to secure 
quotas. In the past such people would come to the United States on a temporary 
basis as visitors or for business while finding homes in other parts of the world. 
For instance, when the Communists took over all of China, under the old law 
there were Many native-born Russians and other aliens living in China who were 
allowed to come to the United States as visitors, many of whom later proceeded 
to other countries: others were allowed to adjust their status in the United 
States. Our country was a haven for thousands of innocent victims of the 
mad rush of communism. Under Public Law 414 they could not qualify be- 
cause they did intend to abandon their former residence. 

The classes of aliens ineligible to receive visas and excluded from admission 
to the United States have been broadened under Public Law 414. Section 212 
(a) (9) contains dangerous language wherein it excludes all aliens who admit 
committing acts which constitute the essential elements of a crime involving 
moral turpitude. To commit a crime involves question of intent, overt act, ete., 
far beyond the comprehension of an alien or an immigration inspector or of 
consular officers. Serious mistakes of law will be made in interpreting whether 
the given series of admitted acts constitute the essential elements of any par- 
ticular crime. The section is indefinite and is bound to produce hardships on 
innocent persons. 

Subdivision 212 (a) (15), which excludes aliens who are likely at any time 
to become public charges in the opinion of the consular officer or in the opinion 
of the Attorney General at time of application for admission, could result in 
unreasonable restrictions by way of interpretation in the hands of a prejudiced 
or too strict consular officer or Attorney General. It would seem more reason- 
able to try to establish some objective standard by which the possibility of 
public charge could be measured. 

Section 241 (a) sets forth grounds for deportation. The general criticism 
against the deportation features of Public Law 414 is the fact that such provi- 
sions are made retroactive notwithstanding that persons entered prior to the 
date of the enactment of the act or that the conditions for which they are being 
deported occurred prior to the date of the enactment of the act (sec. 241 (d)). 
For instance, hardship will result in carrying out the provisions of section 241 
(a) (4). Particularly, the latter part of the section, which provides that an 
alien who at any time after entry is convicted of two crimes involving moral 
turpitude, regardless of whether confined therefor, must be deported. There 
will be cases of aliens who have lived in the United States for many years who 
committed minor offenses involving moral turpitude when quite young (such 
as petty theft involving small amounts) and who have long since reformed, have 
married American citizens and have minor children or grown children, who 
will now be subject to deportation. The fact of rehabilitation is ignored. The 
section makes any alien convicted of two crimes subject to deportation whether 
sentenced to confinement or not. 

It would seem desirable to provide safeguards for those aliens who were never 
confined in prison or who served very short sentences and who have been com- 
pletely rehabilitated. Making grounds for deportation retroactive is bound to 
result in hardship to aliens who have lived here for many years and who have 
families in the United States who now find themselves subject to deportation 
under new legislation. 
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Section 244 sets forth new standards for suspension of deportation. The 
whole section borders on the ridiculous. It provides that suspension shall he 
granted only when the deportation of an alien would result, in the opinion of 
the Attorney General, in exceptional and extremely unusual hardship to the 
alien or to his spouse, parent, or child who is a citizen of an alien lawfully ac 
mitted for permanent residence. The various subsections require that the apj)i 
cation be filed within certain time limits, that the alien live in the United States 
a certain number of years, and other restrictions. 

The Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, formerly required a showing of 
serious economic detriment to a citizen or legally resident alien who is the 
spouse, parent, or minor child of such deportable alien, or 7 years’ residence in 
the United States, including residence in the United States on July 1, 1948. Even 
under the old act there was much difficulty in interpreting what was meant by 
“serious economic detriment.” This difficulty will now be magnified many times 
over by the unusual tricky language “exceptional and extremely unusual hard- 
ship.” There is no objective standard by which to judge what is meant by 
“exceptional and extremely unusual hardship.” Future suspension cases wil! 
more than ever depend upon the whim of the hearing officer. The exclusion- 
minded hearing officer will never make a finding of hardship that will fall within 
the meaning of section 244. The fair-minded hearing officer will find it difficult 
to determine whether the facts of any particular case fall within the meaning 
of section 244. 

The entire section should be rewritten to set forth simple, clear requirements 
An objective standard should be set forth that can be applied. The section 
should be rewritten so that aliens cannot come into the country illegally in the 
future and acquire legal residence ahead of those aliens who are patiently 
awaiting their turn under the quotas in foreign countries. The purpose of the 
section was to provide relief for those aliens who have been in the United States 
for some time or who found themselves in the United States at the beginning of 
World War II and were unable to leave and since then have acquired deep roots 
in the United States. In other words, the section should be rewritten to solve 
the problems of those aliens who are entitled to suspensions of deportation and 
at the same time close the possibility for aliens to acquire residence in the United 
States in future years by coming illegally and then later seeking to have their 
status adjusted. The discrimination set forth in section 244 (b) against natives 
of Canada and Mexico or any adjacent islands should be abolished. The sus- 
pension of deportation should be available to all or to none—not to certain 
groups. 

RIGHT OF APPEAL WHEN VISA REFUSED 


In the administration of our immigration laws, we have never recognized the 
right of an alien to appeal from a decision of a consular officer refusing a visa 
that is, no appellate machinery has ever been set up under the laws to provide 
for a review of a consular officer’s acts. Since the rights of aliens to emigrate 
to the United States is a vital matter to citizens of the United States and the 
refusal of a visa to an alien might involve the separation of families, it would 
appear that some provision should be made for reconsideration of a consular 
officer’s decision in refusing a visa, to safeguard against a hasty, unreasonable, 
or arbitrary decision on the part of a particular consular officer. An appellate 
board could be set up in the office of the Secretary of State with power to review 
the entire case and to affirm or reverse the decision of the consular officer. At 
least, it would provide an opportunity for relatives and friends in the United 
States to submit such evidence as they may have in favor of the aliens before 
designated officials in the United States, and thus safeguard the rights of «ll 
persons involved. 

REENTRY PERMITS 


Section 223 of Public Law 414 provides for the issuance of reentry permits 
to aliens who have been lawfully admitted for permanent residence who intend 
to depart temporarily from the United States. Prior immigration laws pro- 
vided for the issuance of reentry permits. No new ideas are carried forward 
into Public Law 414. However, the whole subject of reentry permits should 
be reexamined. The present policy of issuing permits and the manner in which 
they are issued is very misleading to aliens. It is only natural that an alien 
receiving such a permit should feel that he can safely leave the United States 
on his temporary trip abroad and return in all safety to the United States and 
be readmitted into the United States. It is true that the application for a per- 
mit and the permit itself have language warning the alien that when he returns 
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he is subject to all the excluding provisions of the immigration laws, but, too 
often, an alien does not understand the warning. He leaves in good faith and 
then finds that he cannot reenter the United States for one of many reasons, — A 
fair method of handling this problem would be to provide for preexamination 
of each alien who applies for a reentry permit. At the time of the application 
for such a permit, the alien could demand the right of preexamination and be 
accorded a hearing in which any excluding feature as may apply to the indi- 
vidual alien can be brought out into the open and acted upon and the alien 
advised whether he will be readmitted or not should he leave the United States. 
The rights of an alien would thus be safeguarded and protection afforded his 
family. , 

If the alien chose to leave the United States without availing himself of the 
right to preexamination, then he should be subject to all the provisions of the 
immigration laws. In other words, the alien could ask for the preexamination 
or could waive it. To illustrate: Many aliens are not aware that if they 
commit a crime involving moral turpitude after they enter the United States 
they may still be permitted to live in the United States and even secure citizen- 
ship later, but should they depart from the United States they then become ex- 
cludable because of the commission of a crime prior to entry. Too often an 
alien forgets that 20, 30, or 40 years ago he did commit such a crime, applies 
for a reentry permit to take a vacation to Europe or South America with his 
family and finds upon his return that he is excludable from the United States. 
if he had submitted to a series of questions in preexamination proceedings, 
the facts of the crime would have been brought out and he would have been ad- 
vised of the risk he took if he left the United States. 

We find that under present procedure many aliens are actually misled by the 
mechanics in connection with the issuance of a reentry permit, 


STATEMENT BASED ON INTERVIEW WitTH Los ANGELES POLYTECHNIC HiGH ScHoor. 
OFFICIALS 


THE “FOREIGN STUDENTS” OF FRANCIS POLYTECHNIC HIGH SCHOOL: WHO THEY 
AND WHAT THEY ARE ACHIEVING IN THE UNITED STATES 


ARE 


Description of the group 


At John H. Francis Polytechnic High School in Los Angeles we have at the 
moment 500 boys and girls who are called “foreign students.” They come from 
more than 20 countries, and they are in this school because they do not know 
enough English to be able to do regular high-school work. The group is called 
“foreign students” simply because we are unable to think of a short name which 
would accurately label the 500. Actually, only 78 of the 500 are genuine foreign 
students; the rest, chiefly immigrants, DP’s, and American citizens who have 
lived in foreign countries. ‘There is a breakdown of the group: 

Number Percent 
Foreign students (with 4E visas) 15.6 
Foreign visitors (with 3 (2) visas) 2 10.0 
Immigrants —_~- 10.0 
SEU Aa ek facet a selon ip ibis we eeepc antitbasntininalisis 9.4 
On diplomatic visa___._~~- 
United States citizens 270 54. 0 


The children who are citizens of the United States are chiefly of Chinese or 
Japanese descent; 40 are “Kibei,’ or Japanese-Americans who have lived in 
Japan; and 312 were born in China of American-Chinese parents. The remain- 
ing 17 citizens have lived in Europe or Mexico. 

Though these children are from many different places, one may make certain 
generalizations about their backgrounds: 

1. Most face grave financial problems. Many are completely self-supporting, 
either because they have no family here as in the case of many of the Kibei 
children, or because their families feel that their children should start to work 
ata very early age, as happens among the Chinese-Americans. 

2. As I suggested in the previous paragraph, the “foreign students” often have 
grave home problems. Among the “Kibei,” for example, we frequently find that 
the students are here in the United States alone because their parents were not 
able to gain United States citizenship. Despite the heartbreaking separation in- 
volved, the parents have sent their children back to the United States because 
they feel that this is their true country. 
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Observation leads me to believe that at least half of the real foreign students 
were led here by family and patriotic ties. I know of many boys and girls from 
Japan whose parents and even brothers and sisters are American citizens or 
residents of many years’ standing, yet the students themselves could only enter 
the country as foreign students. 

3. The general physical condition of these 500 students is noticeably below 
the average for children raised in this country from birth. While dental problems 
abound, the specter we fear is tuberculosis; each year when we conduct X-ray 
programs we find four or five active cases of TB, almost always among orients] 
children who are working beyond their strength and living in the crowded con- 
ditions of Japanese Town and China Town. 

4. The outstanding character trait of the “foreign students” is their self- 
discipline and sheer bulldog determination to get an education in spite of all 
obstacles. As long as their health permits it, they will work full time, attend 
school full time, and put in hours studying each and every night. We teachers 
frequentiy exclaim that we could not possibly endure the hardships which con- 
tinually face most of our students. 

These boys and girls from other lands are deeply grateful for the schooling they 
are getting. They truly find the air of a democratic country sweet to breathe, 
The following remarks by a Chinese-American girl typify the attitudes of our 
new Americans: 

“TI like America very much. * * * America, the rich, large, and splendid 
country, is the best place to live in all the world. 

“I like to live in this Nation because we have our freedom and liberty and 
-democracy of justice and equality. Also, we have the Constitution to protect 
our homes and our lives, besides we all have our opportunity to school free; that 
is the important opportunity in our lives. People have come here to seek what 
they would have, freedom. This treasure outshines all others in the world. 

“As this is so valued, we have to be sure that we are going the right ways 
and doing the right things with freedom.” 


Scholastic achievements 


I believe our faculty in general would agree with me that the most industrious 
and cooperative students in the school are the 500 “foreign students.” The great 
majority of these students work from 3 to 8—even 10 or 11—hours a day outside 
of school; it is rare to have a student fail to turn in assigned work. In the 
unusual case of a student who is not doing his home-work assignments, nearly 
always the cause is that the child is carrying an unreasonable workload. | 
believe that the reason that our students are so hard-working is principally that 
they have a much greater respect for education than do most native American 
students, who take the great facilities of our schools for granted. 

The majority of our students plan to go to college, though most of them will be 
nearly or completely self-supporting during their four or more years of higher 
education. We are frequently given cause to feel proud of the accomplishments of 
our students in college. All of those we have sent to the University of California 
at Los Angeles are making at least a B average—that is, in competition with 
native-born English-speaking students presumably of the higher levels of intelli- 
gence. 

As far as I know, the only students in this school with intelligence quotients 
of more than 140 are foreign students. No one racial group has the monopoly on 
the high scores; they are very evenly distributed. Exact figures on intelligence 
are not available because it is generally unsatisfactory to give intelligence tests 
to students who know little or no English. 

The true backbone of the scholarship society in this school is the foreign 
students, according to two of the three sponsors to whom I have talked. Although 
it is more difficult for foreign students to get into the society in the first place 
because of special regulations governing their admission, as well as the language 
handicap they all have, we usually have a higher percentage of members from 
our department than from the regular classes. 

The attendance of the foreign student group is the best in the school. In fact, 
it is too good; boys and girls sometimes drag themselves to school when they are 
really too ill to be out of bed. 

Here is the breakdown of the marks given to the foreign students in all regular 
classes, physical education excepted, for the semester ending June 20, 1952: 

Of 628 marks given, 24 were Fail (3.8 percent), 258 were C or D (41 percent), 


-o 


193 were B (30.7 percent), 153 were A (24.4 percent). 
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In other words, although these students who, in the majority of cases, had a 
language handicap were in competition with English-speaking students, 55.1 
percent of the marks they received were A or B. ; 

Furthermore, of the three Polytechnic graduates who last year received univer- 
sity scholarships, two were foreign students—one a Chinese-American, the other 
a DP of German extraction, Both of these boys made remarkable records here 
at Polytechnic. The brother of the German boy, who graduated from this school 
» years ago, While working full-time in a chemical laboratory, is making very high 
grades at UCLA. (I understand he is making an A average.) 

incidentally, the Chinese boy is our first student to score 100 on the British 
Matrices Test. That percentile score indicates an I. Q. of 155 or better. 

For financial reasons the majority of our graduates go to LACC, though we 
have sent students to many schools in the country. Those few who can afford 
jit go to USO and UCLA, and many who are interested in special courses in 
such subjects as business, sewing, design, or photography, are attending Metro- 
nolitan Junior College and Los Angeles Trade-Technical College. They all do 
respectably well, even with their language handicaps, and some achieve very 
nice results. For example, we have two Chinese boys who are majoring in 
photography at Los Angeles Trade-Technical: One has been classified as 1-8 
hy his draft board (that means a 1-year deferment because of his high scholastic 
achievement), and the other is in class 2-S—that is a more or less permanent 
student deferment—and furthermore, he is rated first in his class. That is not 
at all bad for two little Chinese boys who couldn’t even speak English 3 years 
ago. I believe that at least two of our UCLA boys have educational deferments. 
“Another success story is Douglas Wong, a boy who made fine grades here at 
Poly but developed TB in his last semester. Now that he is out of Olive View 
Sanitarium the State rehabilitation department is sending him to UCLA as a 
result of their favorable test findings. 

We have many servicemen among our former students. At the moment, I 
know of at least 40 of our boys who are in the Armed Forces. Here again, these 
woys of foreign backgrounds are making an amazingly fine adjustment to what 
must be, at least during the first dozen weeks, a difficult new environment. We 
have several sergeants and quite a few corporals. The field to which many 
ure assigned is interpreting and intelligence work, where oriental students 
ure especially useful for their knowledge of Chinese and Japanese. Of course 
our first draftees had to go directly overseas without the opportunity of going 
to special schoois. but recently the chances for special training have been 
better 

The story of eur three Miyasaki brothers may be of interest. George, Bill, and 
Bob are Kibei; their aged Japanese parents live in Japan. When the three 
oys returned to Los Angeles, they had no money and remembered very little 
English. but they were determined to get an education, so they struggled 
valiantly against what seemed at times overwhelming odds, not only supporting 
themselves while attending school from 8:30 to 3:10 daily, but sending money 
hack to their needy parents. 

Bill and Bob managed to get deferments till they could graduate, but George 
was drafted about 2 years ago. George, who is now a sergeant, has been in 
Germany for a year. We are proud of his promotion because he is the only 
Japanese-American in his outfit and the only man with a language handicap. 
job, a corporal, is now in the Army school at Monterey, and Bill, also a corporal, 
is in an Intelligence school in Denver. 

The story of these boys serves as an example of the wholehearted manner in 
which our “foreign students” embrace American life, overlooking hardships 
and making the best of any situation into which they are placed. 

Here is a reaction which is typical of the attitude of our children. A Kibei 
girl writes : 

“Freedom and democracy fill up in every Americans’ hearts. In acts, they 
really express their freedom. Under the strong Government, the people are 
very happy in their sweet lives. 

“O America, I love you! You are too kind to the people. I hope that you 
would lead the world into the happiness and peace way.” 

Young people who see so clearly the blessings of this great country will 
inevitably be useful and loyal citizens, 
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Councit oF JEwWIsH WoMEN oF Los ANGELES, Service TO Foreign-Box 
DEPARTMENT, STATEMENT ON THE McCARRAN AcT 


The United States of America is a Nation of immigrants developed on the 
principle that a society is composed of individual persons, each of whom has t)\. 
right to be self-sufficient through his own labor, to gain freedom through self- 
expression, and to pursue these objectives, which will give him happiness aj) 
satisfaction. These are the principles of a democratic individualistic society 
premised on the doctrine that barriers set up against free movement—econo! 
cally, socially, or politically—yield to tyranny and oppression. 

To us, who are Americans and convinced of our democracy and its intent, thie 
restriction of immigration may seem to be a relatively minor matter. To the 
rest of the world looking to America for practical demonstration of democric 
in action, the immigration code, principles and procedures, looms large. It gives 
a warped perspective of our over-all philosophy in stressing the restrictive and 
unwelecoming attitudes. Immigration legislation is the area with which most 
foreign countries and peoples come in contact. It is the keyhole through which 
the foreigner looks into the United States. We, in turn, by overly restrictive 
legislation, rule out the potential contribution and strength which immigrants 
have historically brought with them to our shores. 

The following are some of the isolation features of the McCarran Act: 

The McCarran Act creates a 100-percent-preference quota and thereby stops 
the flow of normal immigration. The first 50 percent of the quota is for the 
use of persons with high skills who would be “substantially beneficial prospe 

‘tively to the national economy, cultural interests, or welfare of the United States 
(see. 208 (a) (1)). This concept of special skills involves the use of specific 
contracts which must show the special need for the applicant, and for which thy 
applicant must be highly qualified. Because of the length of time involved in 
immigration proceedings, and because of changing conditions, such contracts 
may not always be fulfilled, thus creating an uncertainty of status. This conce) 
negates the contributions of the so-called average man, who, after all, still is the 
creative force of any nation. It is doubtful that this portion of the quota can 
ever be used up. 

The next 30 percent of the quota is for parents of American citizens, and the 
remaining 20 percent for spouses of alien residents. The reunion of immedinte 
families is all to the good. However, if the quotas of these preference groups 
are not used up 2 months before the end of the quota fiscal year, they may t! 
be shifted to other categories or to the general quota. It is almost impossible 
to process immigration cases in volume within 2 months. The effect of this pro- 
vision will be to practically stop immigration. The continued mortgaging of 
quotas for DP’s already admitted and still coming in almost makes any con- 
tinuing quota system a farce in those instances where the quota is oversubscribed 
to the year 2000. 

The McCarran Act eliminates the 5-year statute of limitations and makes de 
portation provisions retroactive notwithstanding that the individual had enter 
prior to the passage of the act, or that the condition causing deportation occurred 
prior to enactment. This will create a jeopardy to many persons who had entered 
and remained in this country in accordance with the then existing laws. Our 
Government has recognized the need to provide methods for adjusting the status 
of persons who have been residents for many years, or who have dependent 
family ties here. The change in the McCarran Act necessitates establishing not 
only “economic detriment” but “exceptional and extremely unusual hardship” 
to an American spouse or minor children. This leaves the complete responsibility 
of evaluating human misery on a purely subjective basis. 

By ordering a home investigation of all persons applying for citizenship we 
are making a departure from a fundamental principle of the American Constitu- 
tion which has always held that a man’s home is inviolate except when a search 
warrant is issued. 

The new addition of “ethnic” to the already existing questions of race and 
nationality is a foreign note on American documentation. Ethnic in the anthro- 
pologists’ language refers only to cultural patterns and mores. What can it add 
to our understanding of eligibility for admission to America? 
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Empirical data regarding home ownership and occupation of native-born and 
foreign-born Jewish residents of Los Angeles, Calif. 
{Based on Los Angeles Jewish population study, sponsored by Los Angeles Jewish 
Community Council, 1950] 
I. HOME OWNERSHIP, (MALE ADULTS, ONLY) 
Percent 
Native-born (341 of 569) 59. 9 
Russia, Poland, Baltic-born (144 of 2 5.5 
Germany, Austria-born (21 of 35) 
Other foreign birth (89 of 125) 


II. OCCUPATION (PARTIAL RESULTS ONLY, MALE ADULTS ONLY) 


Professionals and semi-professionals : 
Native-born (101 out of 561) 

Russia, Poland, Baltic-born (15 of 210) 
Germany, Austria-born (5 of 34) 
Other foreign birth (17 of 118) __- 

Proprietors and managers: 

Native-born (187 of 561) 

Russia, Poland, Baltic-born (67 of 210) 
Germany, Austria-born (5 of 34) 

Other foreign birth (44 of 118) 

Unemployed or part-time employed and looking for other work : 
ne SP ie cibas .4 
Russia, Poland, Baltic-born 9 
Germany, Austria-born_____ ; ; ; 2.9 
Other foreign birth __- 3.4 


The CuHarrMan. Now, if it is true that the McCarran Act has the 
defects that you point out, in the prepared statements you have sub- 
mitted, how do you account for the fact that the Congress of the 


United States passed it and then eee it over the President’s veto, 
which actually requires a two-thirds vote ? 

Mr. Lrenerman. Well, first, I think the Members of Congress in 
large measure were influenced by the argument that here is a codifica- 
tion of immigration and naturalization laws. We haven’t had natu- 
Heyy and immigration laws codified for a long time. We have 
been having a ¢ ‘azyquilt, 2 boavanes thing. Each year Congress 


would adopt new laws and nobody attempted to gather them together. 
Now here a subcommittee has diligently worked in giving us a “codifi- 
cation, and they thought they ought to vote for this codification. 

The CuamrmMan. But codification wasn’t the only matter that was 
dealt with in that new act. 

Mr. Lieserman. Well, here is another thing ths at I think possessed 
Congress. We are living in an age in which we are bordering on a 
hysteria because of the necessity to contend w ith Communist infiltra- 
tion into this country, and I think that has been so whipped up that 
we have a psychology of fear of foreigners. 

I mentioned in my prepared statement that maybe over a period of 
years we should have pointed out from time to time the error of the 
original exelusionist policy in its discriminatory racial features, and 
yet nothing was done about it because we were waiting until dramatic 
injustices arose. On the contrary, this anti-immigration, this anti- 
foreign feeling has been constantly whipped up over a long period of 
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years and we are now almost bordering on a feeling of frenzy and 
fear for the foreigner. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Rugeti here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. DAN RUGETI, REPRESENTING THE PACIFIC 
SOUTHWEST BRANCH, NATIONAL WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF THE 
UNITED SYNAGOGUE OF AMERICA 


Mrs. Rueerr. I am Mrs. Dan Rugeti, 215 North Layton Drive, Los 
Angeles. 

I represent the Pacific Southwest Branch of the National Women’s 
League of the United Synagogue of America, and wish to read a 
prepared statement. 

The CHarrman. You may do so. 

Mrs. Ruceri. As cochairman of the Regional Committee on Social 
Action of the Pacific Southwest Branch of the National Women’s 
League of the United Synagogue of America, responsible for the 
supervision and direction of the membership of 29 synagogue sister- 
hoods, with an aggregate membership of some 6,000 members, I wish 
to voice our objections to the McCarran-Walters Immigration Act. 

Citizenship should assure security and stability for all on an equal 
basis. It is against American tradition and conviction to impose on 
any individual the requirement to state religious belief, whether in 
relation to immigration, voting, civil service, employment or any 
other phase of life. 

It is inconceivable to us that a country born of and developed by 
peoples of every nation and religion should pass legislation which : 

A. Creates a second-class citizenship in the last stronghold of 
democracy. 

B. Creates distinction between native-born and naturalized 
citizens. 

C. Creates prejudice against national groups, all of whom 
have made valid and important contributions to the cultural, in- 
dustrial, and political life of our country. 

We therefore add our objection to that of other organizations con- 
cerned with strengthening, not destroying our democracy. It is our 
earnest conviction that this legislation jeopardizes the freedoms and 
principles for which our ancestors, fathers, and brothers fought and 
died. 

The Carman. Thank you. 

Mrs. Ruceri. Sir, I do have another statement here from the presi- 
dent of the southern California region of the Rabbinical Assembly of 
America, Rabbi Max Vorspan, who was not able to be present. May 
I leave it with you? 

The Cuatrman. We will put it in the record at this point. 

(The statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT SuBMITTED BY RApet Max VorRSPAN, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA REGION, THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA REGION, 
THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY OF AMERICA, 
612 South Ardmore Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., October 15, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

DEAR Sir: As president of the southern California region of the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America, representing the spiritual leaders of 30 synagogs in 
this area, I wish to express our objections to the McCarran-Walters Immigration 
Act. 

We believe that it is contrary to American tradition and conviction to require 
any individual to state religious belief or origin, whether in relation to immi- 
eration, voting, civil service, education, employment, or any other phase of life. 

A country created and developed by peoples of every nation and religion should 
not pass or encourage the introduction of legislation which— 


1. Creates a second-class citizenship in a democracy. 
2. Creates distinctions between native-born and naturalized citizens. 
3. Creates prejudice against national groups, many of which have made 
vital contributions to the cultural, economic, and spiritual life of our 
country. 
We wish to go on record as expressing the opinion that this legislation places 
the basic freedoms and principles on which our country was founded in the 
gravest jeopardy. 


Rabbi Max VorsPan, President. 
The Cuarrman. Is Reverend O'Flaherty here? 


STATEMENT OF THE RIGHT REVEREND RAYMOND 0O’FLAHERTY, 


DIRECTOR OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF 
LOS ANGELES 


Reverend O’FLauerry. 1 am Rev. Raymond O'Flaherty, director 
of Catholic charities of the archdiocese of Los Angeles, 855 South 
Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. 

Although the Catholic resettlement committee of the archdiocese 
presented a statement this morning, I have been asked, on behalf of 
Catholic charities, to present a statement in the name of the archbishop, 
the most Reverend J. Francis A. McIntyre, archbishop of Los Angeles. 
With your permission I will read it. 

The CuarrMan. We shall be glad to hear it. 

Reverend O’FLanerry. Gentlemen, may I thank you for the op- 
portunity accorded me a in the deliberations of your com- 
mittee on a most vital problem—a problem vital for America and also, 
and especially, for the suffering peoples throughout the world. 

It is not my intention to deal with specific problems of individual 
national groups as they exist under present legislation. Rather would 
| use the few moments allotted to me to emphasize, and broadly to 
apply, certain principles which:in my judgment, and in the judgment 
of those whom I represent, are basic to any sound legislation in the 
area of our present concern. 
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These principles are— 


An American policy of immigration should be consistent 
with our American belief in the equality of all men. 

An American policy of immigration should be practically 
related to the laws of justice and of charity which govern men 
and nations, and to the priorities which these laws impose. 


On the basis of the above principles, broadly applied, may I submit 
that— 


The national origins formula, basic to present legislation, 
is a sound, since it violates both the above principles. 

2. Sound immigration legislation must basically consider the 
needs and resources of our own economy; it must then conside: 
the relative needs of those who are to be admitted into our country. 

The consideration of relative needs of those who are to bi 
admitted into our country will, on the basis of the principles we 
have enumerated, give priority to such persons, in their own cou 
try, here, or elsewhere, as are the victims of foreign politica! 
philosophies, refugees and expellees, and such persons as are su{ 
fering from widespread economic distress. It would allow of 
no such anomaly as unused quotas. 

4. Sound legislation based on the above principles is obvious!) 
as urgent as are the needs of those whom it would benefit. Th: 
law of charity would dictate that there be no delay in its enact 
ment and that special interim legislation be promoted for thie 
benefit of those persons who present urgent established need, 
such as displaced persons whose cases are already processed. 


In conclusion, may I congratulate the committee on its deep, genuine 
interest in the problems of suffering humanity throughout the world 
and in our great country’s opportunity to help. Sound immigration 
legislation will serve to establish unity and the confidence of millions 
of people the world over who look to us to lead the way in est: — 
ing a peaceful world where freedom and justice and charity will | 
the birthright of all men. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. In view of your criticism of the present 
immigration system, what would you propose as a substitute? 

Reverend O’Fianerry. Monsignor O'Grady, I agree with the ge 
tleman who second preceded me -who in his statement said that you 

can’t get a static substitute. I think you have to get a substitute that 
is flexible, that is based on sound principles, and then it has to be 
periodically evaluated. I don’t believe that the whole United one 
can draw up such a formula. I think that the intelligence and i 
terest of a group like this Commission after these hearings will be 
well qualified to draw up suc ch a program. 

The CHamman. Well, we are interested in having concrete pro- 
posals also. 

Reverend O’Fianerty. I think if you get your basic principle solic 
first—it seems to me that the place where our present legislation falls 

down is that it started off on a false basis. If you are going to build 
a house on a shaky foundation, you will never have a house. If you 
get sound principles as a basis for legislation, then I think with mod 
fication you can build a good solid program. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Bozzani here? 
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STATEMENT OF AMERIGO BOZZANI, REPRESENTING THE AMERI- 
CAN-ITALIAN DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE AND AMERICAN COM- 
MITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION 


Mr. Bozzant. I am Amerigo Bozzani, 401 Sunset Boulevard, and 
I represent the American-Italian Democratic Committee and the 
American Committee on Italian Migration. 

| have a prepared statement for the record and would like to make 
a few brief remarks now. 

The Cuatrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Bozzant. Of course, the position of Italian immigration is 
being heard time after time, but I would like the rest of my fellow 
countrymen, the opinions of the Italians and the rest, to have the 
proper consideration at the due time. I hope you will give it to them. 

The restriction under the McCarran Act is so tightly imposed that 
most Italians could not be admitted to the United -States, because you 
know that not long ago our great maestro of the grand opera of New 
York was detained, Arturo Toscanini. 

I would like to emphasize at this time that the national restrictions 
of Italian immigration since 1922 have been unjust and should be re- 
moved. They are opposed by virtually all fair-minded citizens. I 
think they are unrealistic, unfair factually, historically, socially, and 
economically. 

As you know, strong criticism of this phase of the act have been 
voiced by Archbishop Cushing of Boston, Rabbi Nadich, Senator 
Lodge, Representative Kennedy, and President Truman himself and 
countless other outstanding authorities of our Nation. 

The CuarrMan. Rabbi Nadich has testified and the Archbishop sent 
astatement tothisCommission. Both Senator Lodge and Representa- 
tive Kennedy have also testified. Was there anything else you wished 
to Say ¢ : 

Mr. Bozzant. Yes; I think the McCarran Act should be repealed. 
The act is unreasonable, dangerous, and discretionary. It has even 
viven too much discretion and authority to the Attorney General. 
Frankly, any alien could be excluded at any time or for any cause, 
valid or invalid. 

{ think the people of this country and the people of the world 
cannot possibly accept the McCarran Act, which sets up the determina- 
tion of the total number of immigrants to be admitted and the nation 
from which such immigrans must come. It is obvious that such pro- 
vision is unduly restrictive and in comparison both with needs of the 
United States and with needs of all specific countries and the needs 
of Italy it presents an outstanding example of gross inadequacy. 

It is of course equally obvious that, in dealing with individual 
cases, the act does not adequately protect the rights of those subject 
to deportation, exclusion, and denaturalization; and it does not pro- 
vide proper adminisrative procedures in general. 

I present to you the desire of our committee, and I hope you will 
give them due consideration. I want to thank you gentlemen and 
express my sincere appreciation for permitting me to present to you 
the statement which I hope in due time you will give due consideration. 


The Carman. Your prepared statement will be inserted in the 
record. 
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(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Amerigo Bozzani is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AMERIGO BozzANI ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN-ITALIAN DEMO 
CRATIC COMMITTEE, AND AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON ITALIAN MIGRATION 


My name is Amerigo Bozzani. My home is in Los Angeles and my place of 
business is located in this city at 401 Sunset Boulevard. I am chairman of the 
American-Italian Democratic Committee, an organization which has been ef- 
fective here since 1930, and also chairman of the American Committee on Italian 
Migration of Southern California. I speak on behalf of those organizations and 
also from my own experience—having been born in Modena, Italy, in 1888. | 
came to America in 1901, returned briefly to Italy at the end of 1905, and re- 
turned to the United States in 1906. I became an American citizen on November 
11, 1911, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. I came to California at the end of 1911, and 
have lived and worked in this area since that time—especially with the Italian- 
American community here—I feel that I am familiar with many of the problems 
confronting the Italian people, and the problems confronting the Italian-American 
people here, and the problems of your Commission and this country respecting 
immigration. 

In 1949 I had the opportunity of making an extended visit to Italy. At that 
time, I reconfirmed many of the thoughts which we Italian-Americans have or 
the subject of immigration and naturalization and TI appreciate the opportunit 
of now briefly presenting to you some of those thoughts, ideas, and suggestions 

The Marshall plan and the ECA have done a magnificent job in Italy, but the 
serious economic problems still remain due to overpopulation—close to 50 million 
people (increasing at the rate of 400,000 per year)—who have to live in an area 
50,000 square miles smaller than the state of California—badly shaken anid 
terribly impoverished by the consequences of two world wars, the African war 
the Albanian and Greece wars created by the blunder of 20 years of fascism 
Millions of people, due to the lack of funds, haVe been forced to double up in 
small homes with no sanitation, and just enough food to exist. The soil of Ital) 
is only about 33 percent arable, due to the mountainous terrain—their fertility 
is greatly reduced by the lack of fertilizer for the past 20 years; consequently 
this has greatly reduced the output of agricultural products. 

The lack of coal, and iron, to say nothing of oil, is a severe handicap for the 
Italian economy. Italy has to get raw material from distant markets, pay fo1 
them at high prices, and the industry forced to employ more men than neces- 
sary in order to reduce unemployment. Consequently, the finished products be- 
come so high that it is almost impossible to compete in foreign markets. 

I believe in Italy, there are about 5 million people unemployed—three I would 
say part time; and over 2 million people permanently, who constitute the flower 
of the new generation; highly intelligent, healthy, who detest charity, their only 
desire is to have the opportunity to be useful to our great society, willing to go 
anywhere, providing some protection is given them. 

This great army of unemployed, I have observed in hundreds of interviews 
with them, are looking to the United States for leadership in finding the solution 
of the distribution of this surplus of population on those continents which would 
be for their benefit. 

These 2 millions of healthy and intelligent young men. who are well informed 
as to what is going on in the rest of the world, willing to work but without the 
opportunity to do so, and the doors of immigration closed to them; constitute : 
great danger and in desperation sooner or later, I fear, will join the forces of 
communism. 

Italy today represents the great bulkhead of offenses and defenses against 
communism : but the only way to make secure that defense will stand in the event 
of an attack by the Communists, is to find a way that at least 300,000 a year of 
such unemployed will find a place to go for the next 10 years. 

In regard to Italy, it should be noted that in the period from 1900 to 1910 
Italians immigrated to the United States in a number over that 10 year period. 
of 2,000,045—an average of over 200.000 a year. By the act of 1921 this had 
been decreased to 42,000 a year. Under the national-origins system it was 
diminished to 5,800. This cutting off of immigration from Italy was used by the 
Italians as an excuse for the imperialistic policy which they adopted. Relief is 
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eyen more necessary now for the Italian nation and the peoples of Italy; but 
the MeCarran Act, instead of offering any such relief, makes the situation even 
worse. This worsening of the situation is particularly critical in the light of 
our current foreign policy, and the strong need which we have for a favorable 
relationship with the peoples of Italy, as well as of the rest of the world. 

Undoubtedly your Commission has already heard a great deal of testimony 
respecting the McCarran Act. It is my guess that most of that testimony, 
just as most of the opinion which has reached me in this community, is negative 
and opposed to the McCarran Act. This would be expected, because that act is 
obviously discriminatory; it is certainly opposed to the best interests of the 
Italian people, as well as a great many other peoples: plainly, it should be 
stringently revised and amended—or, even better, completely repealed—opening 
the way for new and proper legislation on immigration and naturalization, which 
has long been required, and which must now be quickly and properly enacted, in 
order to preserve the best interests of this country, and of the other peoples of 
the world whose welfare and whose good will is of vital concern to us. 

The national origins restrictions of the MceCarran-Walter Immigration Act of 
1952 are unjust and must be removed. They are opposed by virtually all fair- 
minded citizens. They are unrealistic and unfair factually, historically, socially, 
and economically. 

As you know, strong criticisins of this phase of the act have been voiced by 
Archbishop Cushing, of Boston; Rabbi Nadich, Senator Lodge, Representative 
Kennedy, President Truman himself, and countless outstanding authorities of 
our Nation. 

It is certainly not pro-American to breed hatred of foreign peoples—particu 
larly those who have proved themselves invaluable adjuncts to American life. 
And, wholly aside from the understandable Christian desire to aid fellow human 
beings who are in distress, and who we can so easily help—is the additional! 
practical consideration of not flying in the face of our own policy of generating 
and preserving good will in those areas which we are trying so hard to keep on the 
side of the free world—and where we can surely succeed, if we will merely act 
intelligently, and not yield to isolationist errors which provide such fertile ground 
(as does the McCarran Act) for adverse propaganda. 

The act gives unreasonable and most dangerous discreticn to the Attorney 
General (practically any alien could be excluded from this entry at any time, 
and for any cause, valid or invalid). 

While there are a few good features in the act (such as the ending of the bar to 
citizenship for persons of certain oriental races), the bad features by far out- 
weigh the good. 

The people of this country and the peoples of the world cannot possibly accept, 
for example, the features in the McCarran Act which set up determination of 
the total number of immigrants to be admitted and the nations from which such 
immigrants may come. It is most obvoius that such provisions are unduly 
restrictive in comparison both with the needs of the United States and the needs 
of other specific countries—and the needs of Italy present an outstanding ex- 
unple of the gross inadequacies of the MeCarran Act and of our whole recent 
immigration policy. 

It is of course equally obvious that, in dealing with individual cases, the act 
does not adequately protect the rights of those subject to deportation, exclusion, 
and denaturalization ; and it does not provide proper administrative procedures 
in general. 

On behalf of myself, and the others whom I represent, I wish to sincerely thank 
the President of the United States and your Commission for the splendid work 
which has been done and the progress which is now being made in this extremely 
important field of immigration and naturalization; and for the opportunities 
presented to the people by these hearings. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to say it is my sincere feeling that everyone 
would gain, the United States in particular, by a liberalization of our immigra- 
tion and naturalization policies. The peoples of Italy need and desire the 
chance to improve their own lot in life; they would look favorably upon improved 
relations with the United States—certainly the best way to secure these improved 
relations would be by opening wider the door to immigration which is now, to 
all practical effects, shut bluntly and insultingly in their faces. 


The CyHatrrman. Is Albert A. Hutler here? 
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STATEMENT OF ALBERT A, HUTLER, CHAIRMAN, COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE FOR THE RESETTLEMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS 
IN SAN DIEGO 


Mr. Hutter. Iam Albert A. Hutler, representing the Coordinating 
Committee for Resettlement of Displaced Persons in San Diego, of 
which I am chairman, 37 Forty-third Street, San Diego, Calif. 

I am speaking as the chairman of the Coordinating Committee for 
the Resettlement of Displaced Persons in San Diego. It consists of 
Catholic, a Protestant, and a Jew, who are interested, and it operates 
under the Community Welfare Council. 

I am also speaking as an individual based on experience in Euro; 
as Chief of the Displaced Persons Section for part of the Seventh 
Army, and as Chief of the Displaced Section for the Land Bade, 
which takes in some 3,000 miles. In that capacity I had the privilege 
of taking General Eisenhower, Bedell Smith, and one of your ow: 
members, Earl Harrison, on tours of DP camps. I had the privilege 
of shipping back to their countries some 350,000 people on a oh atriu- 
tion project that the Army did, and that no social agency could ey 
have done. My statement in brief is just this: That there is no dif. 
ference between a Pole, a Czech, a Greek, a Frenchman, and an Eng- 
lishman. They are all human beings. Our Immigration Act, the 
McCarran bill, and other immigration acts since 1920, are diserim 
inatory against eastern and southern Europeans. 

I would like to tell you something on which I base this statement: 
We _— taken 100 families from all nations into San Diego in th 
last 4 or 5 years. Very few of these immigrants who have come to 
San Dieo are dependent in any way. Three out of the 100 families 
are now totally dependent in San Diego. And 336 persons, non- 
immigrants, out of every 10,000 are receiving some form of public 
assistance, so there isn’t very much difference between our citizens an 
native-born and those who are immigrants. At least 10 of our new! 
arrived immigrants now own their own homes, which homes see 
become typical American homes containing all of the household ap- 
pliances purchased on credit for which American homes are noted. 
We have found in San Diego that in the vast majority there has been 
a rapid adjustment both economically and socially, and the place of 
birth of the immigrant has had no effect on that adjustment—well, i 
didn’t make much difference what countr y that immigrant came rom 
New Americans in San Diego brought may needed skills. Three 01 
the families have become farmers and own their own ranches in thie 
San Diego area. Five young men and women have graduated from 
high school and three of them are attending colleges to become eng- 
neers; one to become a doctor. Two girls who have come to San Dieg 
have married American citizens, have received their citizenship, a) 1 
are raising American families. Several of the new Americans are i) 
their own business. We list among the vocations in San Diego suc 
skills as plumbers, cabinetmakers, tailors, furniture makers, concert 
pianists, a real estate operator, dungaree manufacturer, bakers, elec- 
tricians, accountants, truck driver, commercial photographer, a Diese! 
engineer, an osteopath, and a doctor of medicine. We find, in follow 
ing up with their employers, that they make darn good and satis 
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factory employees. Their children are attending schools with native- 
born children, and you can’t distinguish between the native-born and 
these immigrant kids. In discussing this with their teachers, which I 
did before we came here, we find no problem has arisen in the schools 
because the children come from immigrant families. Fathers and 
mothers attend citizenship classes, learn to speak in English, and file 
for their citizenship. And Iam very happy to say that in November, 
come our day for granting citizenship, some 10 of these immigrants 
who came almost 5 years ago to the day, will become citizens of this 
country. They value their citizenship sometimes much higher than 
we value our own. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is not only because I have seen concentration 
camps; I have seen slave-labor camps; I have broken into concen- 
tration camps. I have watched them break out of concentration 
camps—that I feel as intensely as I do about this problem. 

Now, you have asked for some suggestions, and in the few minutes 
more that you have allotted to me I have these suggestions to make: 
If Congress insists on a quota number of 154,000 a year, which we 
have not filled for many years, let’s pool those quota numbers and 
give them to people from other countries* whose quotas are filled. 
That’s the No. 1 suggestion. If we can ever convince Congress that all 
people ought to come to the United States who meet our requirements 
on morality, on literacy, and the other requirements that are necessary, 
then let them all enter the country depending on our act to receive 
them, and our ability to adjust them in this country. 

I would suggest that one of the things that this Commission might 
consider is perpetuating itself in office by becoming a commission to 
study and evaluate the immigration policies each year. Have a com- 
mission for a scientific study, trying to make a scientific study of 
the absorption of immigrants into this country, and how fast we can 
absorb them. 

I saw the other day where the former Immigration Commissioner 
said we could take 2 million today without having any ill effects on our 
economy, and that the Commission should be guided by the value of 
the immigrant coming to this country, and what he can do for this 
country as well as what this country can do for him, and by the pro- 
portionate speed of adjustment that an immigrant makes. 

I hope that this Commission will recommend that we keep the hu- 
mane traditions that we have carried on for many, many years. 
Thank you. 

I would like to submit a prepared statement for the reeord. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. It willbe inserted in the record. 


(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Albert A. Hutler is as 
follauies ) 


Since 1988, when I first became aware of the problem of immigration to the 
United States through working with newly arrived refugees from Hitler’s totali- 
tarian nation, I have been concerned with the problems of men and women trying 
to enter the United States to begin a new life. 

The full impact of the problem came to me when I served with the United 
States Army American military government, both in France as a refugee special- 
ist, and in Germany as Chief of the Displaced Persons Section for the military 
government of the Land Baden. In France and Germany in 1944 and 1945, I 
first came into contact with people from all over Europe who had been displaced 
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by the war and who for one reason or another could not and would not return to 
the countries of their birth. A great many of these people had spent several years 
of their lives in concentration camps and managed to survive. Others had bee: 
brought into Germany as slave labor for the German war machine and they, too, 
had managed to survive. 

Most had one thing in common—a longing to migrate to the United States which 
they felt was the one country in which they could find the freedom for which they 
would have been willing to die. These are people who really understand what 
democracy means to human dignity, and people who value freedom as their most 
prized possession. 

One who has had this experience is left with an urge to try to be of assistance 
to these people, by making every effort to gain admission for those who are able 
to meet the requirements for entrance—requirements based on health, literacy, 
and morality. 

In the past 6 years, it has been my privilege as the director of the San Diego 
Federation of Jewish Agencies, and as the chairman of the San Diego Coordina- 
ting Committee for Displaced Persons, to help to bring to our community over 
100 families of all nationalities and creeds, and to watch their adjustment and 
integration into the communal life of San Diego. 

Very few of the immigrants who have come to San Diego either through 
individual or organizational affidavits have remained dependent. In San Diego 
we know of only three families who are completely dependent on either individu- 
als or organizations and none who have in any way become public charges. In 
San Diego County 366 persons (nonimmigrants) of every 10,000 are receiving 
some form of public assistance. Our records indicate that in the immigrant 
group who have arrived in the last 5 years only 3 families out of some 80 we have 
been able to survey are receiving total assistance. 

At least 10 of our newly arrived immigrants now own their own homes, which 
homes have become typical American homes containing all of the household 
appliances purchased on credit for which American homes are noted. 

We have found in the vast majority that there has been a very rapid adjust- 
ment both economically and socially. The place of birth of the immigrant has 
had no effect on this adjustment; whether the individual comes from Eastern, 
Southern, Western, or Northern Europe is not at all important in the rapidity of 
his adjustment to the American scene. 

New Americans have brought to San Diego many needed skills. Three of our 
families have already found themselves in a position through saving and hard 
work to become the proud possessors of their own farms and chicken ranches, 
Five young men and women who have come to our community within the past 5 
years have graduated from high school, and three are exceptionally good students 
in college. Two girls have married American citizens in the past few years. 

Several of our new Americans are now the owners of their own businesses pro- 
viding employment for other Amevicans. We list among their vocations all types 
of jobs: Piumbers, cabinetmakers, tailors, furniture makers, concert pianist, real- 
estate operator, caterer, dungaree manufacturer, bakers, janitors, electrician, 
accountant, X-ray technician, truck driver, commercial photographer, Diesel 
engineer, osteopath, and doctor. 

In following up with their employers we have found that most new Americans 
have filled their responsibilities in their work in more than a satisfactory fashion. 

Their children are attending schools with native-born children. You cannot 
distinguish between them. In discussing this with their teachers, we find that 
no problems have arisen in the schools because the children come from immigrant 
families. 

Fathers and mothers attend citizenship, Americanization, and English classes 
being given by the San Diego school system at night. They have the same social 
and recreational outlets as any of our citizens. The vast majority attend their 
churches and synagogues as regularly as their neighbors. 

Over a dozen young men are or have been drafted or have enlisted in the 
armed services; others are enlisting or entering as they are called. Several 
have served in Korea and in the European theater. The attitude of those 
entering the service shows a sincere willingness to serve the country of their 
adoption because of their feeling of indebtedness and their desire to try to repay 
this country. Their philosophy is: 
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“Though we have suffered very much in Europe and we regret that we must 
jeave our homes and friends just when we are about to get started in our new 
life, we know that every young American must do the same. This is our 
country also.” 

At this moment in San Diego there are at least a dozen immigrants who arrived 
fh years ago and are now elated and excited because they know they will be- 
come eitizens in November of this year. This has been their greatest hope. To 
them it is the end of a bad dream and the beginning of a new life. These immi- 
grants think so much of American citizenship that many of them apply the first 
day they are eligible and look forward with anticipation to the final ceremony. 

It is only because I have seen under the worst conditions—concentration 
camps, Slave-labor camps, and DP camps—the people of Eastern and Western 
Europe who wish to enter the United States, and know how much this country 
can do for them and they in turn can do for it that I have the temerity to come 
before this Commission to join with those who have asked and worked for the 
liberalization and broadening of our immigration laws. I cannot forget the 
promise that I made to thousands of displaced persons in Europe that Americ 
would not forget them. 

These prospective immigrants, on whose behalf I take the liberty of speaking, 
are no different than those who helped to make this Nation the finest place in 
this world. We have grown great as a Nation of immigrants because of the 
open-door immigration policy prior to 1920, which as much as any other single 
factor helped to bring about the development of the United States as a leader 
among the free nations of the world. Cherishing the ideals of American freedom 
and opportunity a steady stream of new Americans coming from conditions of 
economie hardship, political repression, and religious persecution have given our 
Nation unstintingly of their strength and talent. 

They have suffered in their native land and when they have come to the 
United States they have demonstrated their loyalty to American concepts of 
democracy. For these reasons as well as for reasons of justice and humanity, 
the traditions of America as a haven of new opportunity should and must be 
maintained. 

It would only be in keeping with our humane conditions to liberalize and 
broaden our immigration laws. ‘These laws should— 

(1) Establish a flexible quota limitation based on an annual numerical total, 
to be figured on the needs of the country and the ability of the prospective 
immigrant to contribute to America’s welfare and development, rather than 
on the place of his national origin; or if we must have our present quota system, 
we should provide for the filling of unused quotas so that such quotas would be 
pooled and given to persons without regard to quota area. Our present law 
continues the tragic waste of at least one-half of our allowable quota numbers 
hy refusing to revise our quota system. Some countries have large annual 
quotas which are never fully utilized. As a result over the years, only about 
vhe-half of the total annual quota of 154,000 visas have ever been used. 

(2) Eliminate the existing vestiges of racial discrimination so that equal 
opportunities would be afforded all races and nationalities for entrance into the 
United States. 

(5) Make possible the admission of immigrants whose skills and talents can 
be fully utilized in the United States by expanding nonquota groups. 

(4) Eliminate mortgages or present quotas imposed by the Displaced Persons 
Act. 

(5) Substitute the year 1950 for 1920 as the base for quota computation. By 
perpetuating 1920 as the base year, we ignore the present computation of our 
population and thus do not achieve the quotas of many nationality groups, 
especially those from Southern and Eastern Europe whose proportions con- 
tribute to the United States population and have increased during the last 30 
years. We are continuing our discrimination against Eastern and Southern 
Europeans for no good or logical reason. 

A liberalized and broadened immigration law will demonstrate our eagerness 
throughout the world to assist victims of religious and political persecution. It 
would give heart to thousands of persons behind iron-curtain countries and to 
people everywhere to whom the United States is still the symbol of freedom 
and humanity. 


The CuarrMan, Is Miss Marguerite Weiss here? 
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STATEMENT OF MARGUERITE WEISS, REPRESENTING THE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN JEWISH 
CONGRESS 


Miss Weiss. I am Marguerite Weiss, representing the Southe: 

California Division of American Jewish Congress, 5164 San Vincente 
Boulev ard, Los Angeles. 

I don’t have any prepared statement to give you. Gentlemen of 
this Commission, TI will just speak rather briefly and rather try to 
emphasize some of the things that have ben said here this afternoon, 

rather than repeat many of the things which I might have said. With 
respect to an alternative for the McCarran Act, I think you gentle- 

men will agree and are aware of the fact that there was a very exce!- 
lent alternative to the McCarran-Walter immigration bill; namely, 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill in the House, known as the Roose. 

velt bill, which offered many excellent provisions as contrasted to some 
of the very spurious provisions that we have seen outlined in the 
present bill. And to repeat from this last gentleman that preceded 
me: One of the things that can be done and should be done is the 
pooling of the unused quotas. Some of the other defects of the 
present law as it stands provide unlimited power in the hands of 
our consulate representatives overseas. There is at present no pro- 
vision for review of consular decisions. Again, new grounds for 
deportation are incorporated in this act making these grounds ret- 
roactive to cover all immigrants already admitted to the United 
States. I think that our Congr essmen before they passed on the act 
should have taken the time, although it was a 300-page document, to 
analyze, to understand, and to try to interpret this thing in thie 
broadest and best interests of the people that they represent. In 
addition to that, we are the focus, we are the epitome, if you please, 
of liberal policy throughout the world, and if we are going to be 
burdened with this type of immigration legislation, how can these 
people overseas in countries looking to us desperately for new avenues 
and new ways of immigr ation—how can they feel any hope under the 
present McCarran Act? 

I would merely say to you, gentlemen, members of the President’s 
Commission on ‘Immigration and Naturalization, that you recom- 
mend to our great President Truman, and to the Congress of the 
United States, the immediate repeal of the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act. We note that while the President’s Commission on 
Civil Rights did a magnificent job in 1948 in bringing civil-rights is 
sues to the attention of the people and to the Congress, no effective 
legislation regarding these issues was ever passed. Therefore, we 
are doubly concerned lest history repeat itself, and we urge that ever y 
democratic measure be used to bring about the immediate repeal of 
this discriminatory immigration law by Members of the Congress of 
the United States, in order that it might be replaced by human, inte! 
ligent, and beneficial immigration Teriatation. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Is Nicholas Jory here? 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED ny NICHOLAS JORY IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN- 
HUNGARIAN FEDERATION 


Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Chairman, earlier in the day Mr. Nicholas 
Jory, who represents the American-Hungarian Federation asked that 
when his name is called I submit in his behalf this document which he 
left with me. With your permission, I will give it to the reporter 
for insertion in the record. 

The CuHarmman. That may be admitted. 

(There follows the statement submitted by Mr. Nicholas Jory in 
behalf of the American-Hungarian Federation: ) 


AMERICAN-HUNGARIAN FEDERATION, 
1624 I Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., October 14, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
1740 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I represent the American-Hungarian Federation with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. I thank you for this opportunity to present sug- 
gestions for desirable changes in the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 
The changes I urge have been discussed at great length with several national 
organizations other than my own, also a large number of individuals deeply 
interested in immigration and naturalization. 

My first suggestion is based upon a solemn conviction that in an effort to 
achieve the ideal of selective immigration the writers of the act through section 
203 (a) (1) have created an iron curtain. The iron curtain of the U. S. S. R. 
does more harm to that nation than to those who would enter. The iron curtain 
of the United States that will descend on December 24, 1952—barring all but a 
special class—the class of “high education, technical training, specialized experi- 
ence, or execeptional ability,” will most assuredly do more harm to us than to 
those wishing to enter. 

This Nation was not built or maintained by a special class such as will be 
created by the application of section 203 (a) (1). It is not such a special class 
that thrust our railroads through wilderness and desert but the brawn of Italian 

d Chinese laborers; it is not such a special class that builds our cities but the 
bick-breaking work of Irish hod carriers and bricklayers; it is not such a special 
class that brings coal and iron out of the depths of the earth but dangerous, lung- 
destroying labor of Hungarian, Slovak, and Polish common men; it is not such a 
special Class that grows the wheat and foodstuff needed in our great land but 
men working with their hands, from Sweden, Norway, and France: it is not such a 
special class that provides the mechanics, carpenters, tanners, and other artisans 

, vital to the economic and military might of the United States but manual 
workers from Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and many other nations. I 
doubt whether any of these stalwarts could qualify under section 203 (a) (1). 
Not 1 percent are college graduates; probably not 10 percent had grade schooling; 
only a handful can boast specialized experience or exceptional ability. They 
are run-of-the-mill, decent men and women. They do however have what this 
country needed and needs—love of liberty, high manual skill and a desire for a 
better life for themselves and their children. Yet it is now proposed to relegate 
the reservoir from whence these people came to a fourth classification with an 
insignificant chance for attaining entry. May I respectfully call the committee’s 
attention to the fact that Abraham Lincoln would have been barred under section 
208 (a) (1) since at the age of 21 he was splitting rails for a living, likewise 
rhomas Edison, for of him his biographer says “his education was limited to 3 
mouths in the public school of Port Huron, Mich.” Also Henry Ford of whom his 
biographers state “Henry Ford went to school until about the age of 15.” And I 
could go on and on with a host of others whose nonadmittance would have been 
of inestimable loss to our country. 

It is also called to the committee's attention that the unwieldly method of seek- 
ing admission by petition under section 203 (a) (1) will destroy all chance for 
entry of the pitifully few who would be admissible under section 208 (a) (4). 
The admissibility of the applicant by the Attorney General will make a mockery 

section 208 (a) (4) and the so-called preferences it professes, 
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It is my solemn conviction that aside from scrutiny of ideology, health, and 
reasonable financial well-being, the only yardstick we must use when measuring 
admissibility to the United States is loyalty, honesty, and willingness to work 
Our immigrants must be drawn from the same source as the men and women who 
came before and made this country so great. I maintain that to do otherwise 
is to breach the ideals of the men who founded and guided this Nation to world 
leadership. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge that sections 203 (a) (1) and 203 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration Act of 1952 be deleted by congressional action, in their entirety. 

I further respectfully urge that the Congress amend the Immigration Act of 
1952 to the end that the first 50 percent of all quotas be made available to appli 
eants of all races, colors and creeds thereunder without the requirement of 
filing petitions by American institutions, and without discrimination as to 
education, technical training, exceptional ability, or any other attribute that 
would set one applicant above another. 

My second suggestion involves a moral as well as an immigration issue. I fee! 
that the writers of the act have erred grievously in revisions of the nationality 
laws whereby they take away certain rights granted those who entered the 
United States lawfully years ago and with whom this Government made solemn 
covenant. Also, these revisions unnecessarily curtail the privileges of those who 
will enter after December 24, 1952. 

Under our present nationality laws an alien may (a) become a citizen in 2 
years if married to an American citizen, and (0) 3 years if once so married but 
divorced, or the spouse has died. The new act eliminates above class (@) en 
tirely and complicates class (0) by requiring (sec. 319 (a)) said alien be married 
to the American citizen spouse for 3 years immediately preceding the date of 
filing his petitions. 

I contend and earnestly call the attention of the President’s Committee to 
the fact that the Congress has never before passed a retroactively harmful law 
Here we find thousands of men and women eager to become citizens of this 
country and trusting in a solemn promise given under 8 CFR 326.2, or 8 CFR 326.3, 
and who now find the Government will not keep its word. What would our 
Supreme Court say if a leasehold to drill for oil were granted in good faith and 
then, if oil is found, the grantor would simply refuse to honor the contract 
Would the august Court uphold such flagrant violation of covenant? I do not 
believe so. Yet the United States will on December 24, 1952, do just that 
violate a covenant made with many thousands of men and women whe would 
become eligible for citizenship under 8 CFR 326.2 and 8 CFR 326.3. 

Is it not a fact that our immigrants should be urged to become citizens—not 
have difficulties put in their way? Is there a finer spirit than that which prompts 
men and women to become citizens of their new homeland at the earliest possible 
moment? And the new act rewards this spirit with senseless obstacles while 
leaving unchanged CFR 326.4, whereby it is possible for a favored few aliens 
after indifferent investigation to acquire citizenship without any prior residence 
in the United States. 

It is also to be noted that the Immigration and Naturalization Service is 
justifiably proud that humane consideration has always entered into its decisions 
The reunion of families parted by limitation of quota numbers is surely most 
desirable. The deprivation of citizenship for extended periods will cause years 
of separation between thousands of fine, worth-while permanent residents and 
their parents. 

Therefore, anxious that the United States shall never break its given word 
and because the rights of our citizens and their permanent-resident wives wil! 
be violated, I earnestly plead that section 319 (a) of the Immigration Act of 
1952 be deleted. 

I further urge that the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 be amended 
to include paragraphs as written in 8 CFR 326.2 and 8 CFR 326.8. 

My third and final suggestion I deem so important that I earnestly request 
the President’s Commission to give it special consideration. I am certain man) 
others will second this appeal. 
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The Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, has taken 50 percentum of 
nearly all quotas; hardest hit are small countries. A statement by the Immi- 
gration Service Magazine shows some of the following mortgages of 50 percent : 

Until Until 
Bulgaria 1963 | Lithuania 2090 
China 5 1964 | Poland_________- le oe 2000+ 
Greece 2013 | Rumania___-_ oe 2019 
Hungary 1989; U. S. S. R . 1980 
2274) Yugoslavia . 2114 

The Congress of the United States could do no fmer deed than to amend the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 to the end that these mortgages be 
considered paid and all quotas be restored to full numerical strength provided 
by law, as of December 24, 1952. The large quotas of countries: such as Ger- 
many and Italy are current or soon will be. It is the small ones that suffer. 
By satisfying these mortgages China will gain 50 quota numbers: each year ; 
Estonia, 58; Greece, 155; Hungary, 432; Latvia, 118, etc.; and the United States 
would gain a great moral victory. The admission of this comparatively (now 
quotaless) small number of immigrants can only redound to our benefit at home 
and abroad. The knowledge that years of waiting may be shortened for some 
will bring joy to many of our people whose relatives wait outside in despair. 
And all nations must acknowledge and respect such a broad and. humane view of 
the world’s immigration problem. a 

Therefore, I earnestly plead that the President’s Commission make recom- 
mendation that legislation be brought immediately for enactment of an amend- 
ment to the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, whereby all mortgages 
imposed upon quotas by the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, be 
considered as paid in full and that quota numbers shall inure to: all countries: 
as provided in section 201 (a) and following, of the Immigration Act of 
19h. 

I again thank the President's Commission for myself, the American-Hungarian 
Federation, and all others I represent, for the opportunity to present my views 
to them. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) NicnoLas Jory 

The Cuamman. Is Mr. Harry F. Kane here? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY F. KANE, REPRESENTING THE RIVERSIDE 
COUNTY COUNCIL INDEPENDENT PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


Mr. Kane. I am Harry F. Kane, representing Riverside County 
Council Independent Progressive Party, 4060 Almond Street, River- 
side, Los Angeles. 

I am appearing here on behalf of the Riverside County Council 
Independent Progressive Party. I congratulate this Commission 
in its efforts to obtain some sense of direction from the American 
prin but I regret that it is not sufficiently broad in the sense that 

| day’s hearing does not give the people of a eity like Los Angeles the 
opportunity to be heard. I am not going to present to you any long- 
winded affair. I wish simply to dwell upon the deportation matters 
connected with those who are of foreign birth. I wish to resent the 
provisions of the McCarran law which deal with the arrest and grilling 
of aliens without granting sufficient bail, or without gr anting even 
any bail. I resent the exclusion by the Attorney General of foreign- 
ers who might be dangerous. And I resent the application of the 
principle of preventive arrest of those who might be dangerous and. 
therefore, must be rounded up. 
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I have heard very much today of the matter of patriotism, and com 
parisons are odious, but I wish to say that my father came to this 
country an alien from Scotland, a man who was not well educated ; but. 
God, how he could quote Burns the poet. Now, he volunteered hi: 
life in the interests of this country to put down traitorous disunio1 
and to stand for the freedom of chattel slaves. I question the attitude 
or the patriotism of no man, or no American, but I wish to say for th 
foreign-born that the man who is a noncitizen if he conducts himse| | 
like a man, especially if he is married, and his wife has brought chil 
dren into the world, if he has given of his work to create the wealt! 
of the Nation, or to help create ‘that wealth, I say he is worthy of an) 
thing that I, as a citizen have, or anything that I want. A man must 
strike against oppressive conditions, the right to organize in a union 
of his own choice; the right to criticize public officials and the damn 
able officials who are crooked today. He has the right to say, “We 
shall wipe out filth of corruption.” He has the rnght to criticize 
and the right to conduct himself like a man so long as he violates no 
laws. Therefore, I wish to say our party stands for the rights of the 
foregin-born ‘so long as they conduct themselves like men and like 
American citizens. I have very little more to say except that we 
resent these restrictive laws which convict people before they have bee: 
heard or proven eulty, and my eer 4 ition—and my organiza 
tion’s—about the McCarran law is: Wipe the thing off the statute 
books. Thank you. 

The Cuairman. Is Roscoe L. Warren here ? 


STATEMENT OF ROSCOE L. WARREN, WHITTIER, CALIF. 
Mr. Warren. I am Roscoe L. Warren, of Whittier, Calif. I an 


speaking only for myself today, but I am a member of the America: 
Friends Service Committee and the Friends Committee on Nationa! 
Legislation. 

The CHatmMan. We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Mr. Warren. I have a brief statement today to make that is in op 
position to the present McCarran bill, and I am only presenting it 
briefly in that it indicates my opinion as to the objectionable features 
of the law as it now stands on the books. It appears to be designed 
to exclude immigrants rather than to admit them. 

It poses a danger to our ideals of justice and equity. 

The law has within its provision a strong suspicion and prejudic 
of foreigners based on the diseredited theory of racial origin. It 1 
fects basic discrimination against people from eastern and southern 
Europe, as well as against Negroes. 

It facilitates deportation of thousands now residing in the United 
states, 

It makes denaturalization an easy possibility of naturalized citi 
zens. 

The law gives virtually unlimited power to our oversea ot : 
the refusal of visas without provision for review of the consular « 
cision. 

It has retroactive provisions for deportation of all immigrants who 
have been hitherto admitted to the United States. 

Too much final authority is given to individuals rather than to 
boards of review, 
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| will be glad to leave this statement with you if you care to have it. 
The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Arthur L. Shellhorn here / 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ARTHUR L. SHELLHORN, REPRESENTING 
NATIONAL DEFENSE, CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Suectuorn. Tam Mrs. Arthur L. Shellhorn, representing Na- 
tional Defense, California Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of which I am vice chairman, 444 North Daroca Avenue, 
San Gabriel, Calif. 1 

I thought that the State regent was to be here until last night, and 
[am representing her on this. So, I have no prepared statement ex- 
cept to pass over the resolutions passed on this matter which will give 
the stand of the national society. 1 want to state before I get into our 
stand as a national society that the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution have between 200,000 and 300,000 mem- 
bers in the United States—approximately 6,000 chapters—and_ in 
California alone we have 121 chapters, 6,650 members. 

I think those of you who know anything about the Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution all know we are rather black- 
ened many times and called ancestor worshipers and a few more 
things of that kind. Those of you who know anything of the work- 
ings know that there is no organization in the United States which 
stands more firmly for our American way of life and against com- 
munism than the National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. We have fought for many years, long before it was popu- 
lar even to mention the word, on immigration laws and infiltration 
into the United States, and have taken some very strong stands on 
this matter. 

There are three resolutions which Tam going to present very briefly. 
lam not going to read the resolutions, but I will give you the gist of 
them, and the resolutions will be filed. These have come from indi- 
vidual studies in all the chapters, from the chapters to the State so- 
ciety Where resolutions along this matter were passed unanimously, 
and then to the national congress which met in Washington this year, 
the 1951 congress of the National Daughters; and these three resolu- 
tions on immigration were passed unanimously. I will just give you 
the gist of the resolutions and let them speak for themselves. ‘The 
first one: The national societies have taken a definite stand and passed 
a resolution at the last continental congress held in Washington ap- 
proving the MeCarran-Walter bill and approving the principle that 
no Immigration over and above the present quota system be presented 
n the United States. We feel that since a special subcommittee of 
the Judiciary has made an exhaustive study over 3 years, and with a 
study of our present immigration and naturalization, that such an 
adequate screening of aliens as regards subversive aliens should be 
included in this bill, this law, together with other protective measures 
for the preserving of our form of government against subversives. 
We unanimously approved this measure and passed a resolution unani- 
mously to that effect at the 1951 national congress—this was in May. 


om mane ¢ 
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We took a definite stand as being opposed to Senate bill 2343, intr 
duced in the closing days of the Eighty-second Congress and spo 
sored by Senators Lehman, Humphrey, Gillette, Kefauver, and others, 
which would effect certain basic changes in the present immigration 
and naturalization laws. We take the stand that the principles of the 
Lehman-Humphrey bill would, in effect, destroy our national-origin 
quot a system. 

Third, we also feel that while citizenship is offered to aliens who 
meet necessary qualifications of admittance to the United States and 
registration is required of displaced persons when entering this cou 
try, but no further supervision of their movements is required, and 
aliens remain in this country many years without becoming citizens 
while enjoying the rights and privileges of American citizens, there- 
fore, we urge that further investigation and study be made toward 
enacting appropriate legislation that, after a certain period of time, 
all aliens permanently residents of the United States make applica- 
tion for naturalization papers, and, if application is not pending, said 
aliens would be obliged to show cause why they should be permitted 
to stay in the United States. 

If I may, I will submit these resolutions for the record. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. They will be inserted in the record. 

(The resolutions are as follow :) 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE Srixty-Frrst CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, NATION A! 
Socrety, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, APRIL 14-18, 1952 


IM MIGRATION 


Whereas a special subcommittee of the Senate Comittee on the Judiciary, 
over the course of approximately 3 years, has conducted an exhaustive in 
vestigation and study of our present immigration and naturalization system; 
and 

Whereas, as a result of such investigation and study, Senator Pat McCarran, 
chairman of this subcommittee, introduced Senate bill 2550, which merges. re- 
vises, and codifies all of the immigration and naturalization laws, and a com 
panion bill (H. R. 5678) was introduced by Representative Francis E. Walter 
in the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas these bills provide for screening aliens more carefully as regards 
potential subversives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
reassert its principle that no immigration over and above that provided under the 
present quota system shall be permitted into the United States. 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
go on record as congratulating the Senate and House Committees on the Judici- 
ary in reporting to their respective bodies the MceCarran-Walter bill and urging 
Congress to enact said bill into law. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


Whereas in the closing days of the first session of the Eighty-second Congress 
there was introduced in the Senate S. 2343, sponsored by Senators Lehman, 
Humphrey, Gillette, Ives, Kefauver, and others, to effect certain basic changes 
in the present immigration and naturalization laws; and 

\V hereas a comparative analysis of the McCarran-Walter bill with the Lehman- 
Humphrey bill shows that the Lehman-Humphrey bill would, in effect, destroy 
our national-origin — system : Therefore he it 

Resolved, That the National Society, Daughters of the American Reovlution, 
support and urge the Congress to enact, at the earliest possible moment, the Me- 
Carran-Walter omnibus immigration and naturalization bill now pending in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and that Congress reject the Lehiman- 
Humphrey immigration bill. 
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LIMITING ALIEN RESIDENCE 


Whereas citizenship is offered to aliens who meet necessary qualifications of 
admittance to the United States, and registration is required of displaced per- 
sons when entering this country, but no further supervision of their movements 
is required, and aliens remain in this country many years without becoming 
citizens while enjoying the rights and privileges of American citizens: There- 
fore be it a ab ; 

Resolved, That the Sixty-first Continental Congress, National Society, Daush- 
ters of the American Revolution petition Congress that further investigation and 
study be made to enact appropriate legislation that after a certain period of time 
all aliens permanently resident in the United States make application for natural- 
ivation and if said application is not pending said aliens would show cause why 
they should be permitted to remain in the United States. 


The Cuarman. Is Mrs. Schultz here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GRACE SCHULTZ 


Mrs. Scuutrz. Iam Mrs. Grace Schultz, 434314 Griffin Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif. a od 

I can’t count very well, but I think I am an eighth generation im- 
migrant. My little grandmother was one of the three Keal Daughters 
of the American Revolution, buried in California. 

I represent my own self only. 

1 am a member of the American Defense League and the California 
tepublican Women,,and the Freedom Club of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Iam a gentile, and I seem to be in the minority. 

One of the most important businesses of government is making 
citizens, and out of pretty raw material, both native and foreign, 
both of which have become stupid subversive stooges. Some people 
make better citizens than others; in spite of carefully planned quotas, 
we have human blocks of indigestible subversives, and it is time we 
began to shop around for our citizens. 

The founders of America invented democracy for a modern world, 
but it took 50 years to develop democracy here in America. Mrs. 
Katherine Carr, our teacher at Los Angeles High School 50 years 
ago has just been on a flight around the world with 16 lady lawyers, 
including Judge Florence Allen, who, as you gentlemen know, is 
judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit. 

Statistics are difficult for me. She has had numerous conferences 
with inside authorities, and she reports that democracy is a mystery 
all over the world. We found that out here with our orientals whom 
we welcomed to a heaven of soil and profit. All we asked was one 
veneration for the impact of democracy, and that restriction had 
loopholes in it, and some of them—not all—but some of them betrayed 
us. They were moved to a camp in comfort and security for the first 
time in history, and for 7 years we have been trying our very best to 
teach democracy. We have sent a perfect deluge of teachers to Japan, 
and in 7 years we have made very little progress in teaching democracy 
there. ; 

My son has a Dutch boy friend, a DP, who has been proeessed and 
sponsored, and all of that, and he is an expert radio-radar and movie 
projectionist man. Here he is, he can’t get a job, he can’t get a job 
because of the union laws. He can’t join the union. So, there are 
lots of problems. 
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The mill race of propagation goes on here and over the world, and 
that is going to give us headache enough. I have not read the M: 
Carran bill, I never will, nor any other bill—I have seen them. But 
[ do know that Senator McCarran and his committee have made an 
exhaustive study of the tangle of immigration laws, and have come 
up with wise pronouncements without emotion. The quota system is 
a valuable safeguard, and gives us all the people that we can possib]) 
absorb well. The west European quotas had better stay unused than 
to be abused by bringing in nationalities of which we already have 
saturate solution. We need land immigrants, not city herders, such 
as Jew York. Many immigrants who wail about their unpopularity 
have made themselves unpopular. : 

My little granddaughter has just entered kindergarten. I called her 
up on noon of the first day and I said: “Are you a school girl?” And 
she said: “Yes, I have been.” And she has rules and a vassal. Every 
one has to have rules, and they have always worked hardships to some, 
and we must respect the working vassals. Jesus Christ gave two basic 
political pronouncements; that is, “Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you,” and the fruit, the results, which means that we are 
to study a problem, and then use horse sense about it. We are diluting 
democratic peoples to a dangerous degree, it is time to call a halt. For 
with the vassal of the McCarran Act it lets our light be lost. There 
are grand citizens who have come from other countries. I have been a 
teacher: I have taught the Mexicans, I have taught Armenians, and | 
know that they are better citizens than our own people. I have had 
Armenians weep and tell me what it meant to them to see the Statue 
of Liberty, but 1f we took in a million people a day, or an hour, people 
are wanting to come here from Timbuktu, and all over the world—no 
matter how many we took in there would be just as many more who 
would feel that we were unjust. 

I want to thank this committee for the work they have done in try 
ing to safeguard our principles before they are gone. 

The Cuatrman. Is Rod Flewelling here? 


STATEMENT OF ROD FLEWELLING 


Mr. Frewetrinc. I am Rod Flewelling, 2230 Del Mar Road, Mon 
trose, Calif. 

I was excused from school today to come down here as an individual. 
I speak for no one, but I think I speak for most everyone. I attend 
Del Mar Jefferson High School in Burbank, it is a co-ed parochial 
school. 

The Cuatrman. What year? 

Mr. Freweviine. I am a senior. I am a member of the Young 
Democratic Club of Glendale, and Burbank. I know all those peop! 
are against the McCarran bill—I am not speaking for them, I am 
speaking as a youth of America, who is interested in the problems. | 
think too many people have gotten away in this deal on both sides 
[ don’t think we should ever accept Communists or Fascists in any- 
thing we do. We have people who testified today who belong to the 
IPP. Ido not believe the IPP is doing right because they are Com- 
munist-controlled. Neither do I believe the people on the other side 
who employ Fascists in their beliefs should do that. The Independent 
Progressive Party is the one that Henry A. Wallace broke away from 
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when he found out they were the Red Party. We should employ the 
principles of C hristianity, and the McCarran bill violates the prin- 
ciples for which Jesus Christ died on the cross 2,000 years ago. It 
took us 2,000 years to apply the principle he did with this terrible 
immigration bill. 

First and foremost, it is morally wrong to discriminate against the 
Greeks and the Italians. I recommend to the Commission that they 
remedy this situation, and that the national quotas be put up to the 
present date as Senators Humphrey, Lehman, and the great late Sen 
ator Brien McMahon wanted. I hope they will remedy this situation 
so we will have a fine bill. True, there are a lot of complexities in 
an immigration law, but I am sure this Commission can figure out 
something that will be great, and bring justice to the people of the 
world. And also the people that holler “communism” all the time, 
like the little Senator from Wisconsin, and the little Senator who is 
seeking Vice Presidency in this State—these people have voted for 
the McCarran immigration law. They have helped to abet Com- 
munists because the Communists are using that as their policy. They 
don’t care about immigration laws, they are only interested in it be 
cause they want their aliens to come into this country. I agree with 
that point of the McCarran bill: That aliens who are Communists or 
sympathetic or Fascists or Red Fascists. as 1 would rather call the 
Communists. should not be admitted into the country. But the good 
people should be admitted, and I am sure there are a lot of good ones 
most of them are good. and I appreciate this opportunity to speak 
before you, and thanks a lot, and I hope the McCarran bill is repealed, 
and lots of thanks to Truman. 


The Cnarrman. Thank you. Mrs. Rosalind G. Bates, vou are next. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROSALIND G. BATES, CHAIRMAN, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMEN LAWYERS 


Mrs. Bares. [ am Mrs. Rosalind G. Bates, representing Southern 
California Women Lawyers, of which I am chairman. My address 
is 354 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13. Calif. ; 

| wish to submit a letter for the record in behalf of my organization 
and then make a few remarks. 

The CramrMan. You may do so. 

(The letter submitted by Mrs. Rosalind G. Bates, chairman, South 
ern California Women Lawyers is as follows :) 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA WoMEN LAWYERS, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif., October 15, 1932. 
Re GI Babies 
Mr. HARkY BRaDENBURG, 
United States Post Office, Courthouse, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Dear Mr. BrRaDENBURG: Since the letter of Dr. Stewart G. Cole, educational 
director of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Ine., on October 9, 
isking that Mrs. Rosalind G. Bates be allowed to appear on behalf of Japanese 
American war orphans, apparently arrived too late to give us a place on the 
igenda, we would like to state that the present situation respecting GI babies not 
only in Germany, Japan and the Philippines and now in Korea, is the urgent 
responsibility of the American people and the American Government. We wish 
to go on record with your committee as follows: 

fn order to solve the problems of new minorities being created in various eour 
ries, Whose fathers are Americans, we believe that after a careful chee!: of the 
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facts in each case and a medical clearance, our immigration laws should |). 
amended to allow the adopting parents to give their nationality to the adopte 

All of the usual safeguards to protect the adopted child, as well as the adopt 
ing parents, can be given consideration. 

Our organization is on record in favor of giving to the adoptee the nationalit, 
of the adopting parent, regardless of whether or not the baby is a war orphan 

Yours very truly, 
SoUuTHERN CALIFORNIA WOMEN LAWYERS, 
(Signed) Rosatinp G. BATEs, Chairman, 
(Signed) Parricta J. HOFSTETTER, 
(Signed) DELLA G. MARGAINE, 
Committee 

Mrs. Bares. Ours is one of the various organizations which met in 
an ad hoc committee concerned with the welfare of Japanese-Ameri- 
can babies, under the auspices of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. The group present, and on the memorandum of which I 
am speaking, was Father Evatt F. Briggs; Mrs. Lilly Kahn, Inter- 
national Women’s Club; Dr. G. Stewart Cole, of the organization just 
mentioned; Mrs. Suzy Ihara, International Institute; Rev. Clinton 
Naiman, chaplain, USN; Mrs. Elizabeth Sands, AAUN; Mr. Edward 
Sanders, American Friends Service Committee—AAUN means Ameri- 
ican Association of University Women—Mrs. Frederic Schrader, 
president, YWCA; Mrs. Sumner Spaulding, Los Angeles Welfare 
Council. Then, there were various members of the same committee 
who were unable to be present. And, as a result of their deliberations 
they arrived at a request to have me appear before you in their behalf 
stating the following conclusion: “That a method of American adop- 
tion, of an increasing number of these children, referring to the GI 
war babies”—and, gentlemen, I think you know the press has said 
there are 250,000 in Japan alone, but our committee does not believe 
that. After a careful check we think the number would be closer to 
20,000 or 30,000. If so, the immigration laws in this country should 
have to be revised or a new statute introduced to cover this situation. 
And I might add that after careful checking of the various institu- 
tions in Japan we found there were prospective parents for most of 
the children could the adoption laws be henge to permit the entry 
of those children into the United States. 

{ thank you. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Doesn’t this involve more than the adop- 
tion laws, and especially the question of obtaining visas for these 
children ? 

Mrs. Bares. The immigration laws, that’s the whole thing, that’s 
why we are here. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Besides the question of visas, you also have 
the question of finding sponsors, homes, studies, and so on. 

Mrs. Bares. I think you will find that all of that has been done. 
The studies are being made by the various church groups as well and 
the homes have been found for many of them, but the immigration 
law does not permit them to come across to the United States, not 
only a GI baby, but the Italian baby or any other kind of baby who is 
adopted, he is not given the nationality of the adopted parent, which 
would be the American nationality. If you could adopt a Japanese 
baby with an American father, whether GI or an Italian one, and 
make him an American by adopting him, there would be no necessity 
of a quota or visa. 
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Mr. Rosenrievp. Mrs. Bates, I am not quite sure that I understand 
your proposal. Are you proposing to the Commission that these 
children be allowed in nonquota, or merely that the immigration law 
be amended to allow the adoptive parent to give, to confer his or her 
nationality on the child? Which is it that you are proposing ¢ 

Mrs. Bares. The last. We think that does everything, because if 
you can give American citizenship to that child you have solved all 
the problems and if he is toe ome to this country he must be an Ameri- 
can citizen. If he is to remain in Japan, he must be thoroughly 
Japanized for his own protection because these children are the chil- 
dren of the conquerors foisted on an unwilling country, and an entirely 
different type of child. 

Commissioner O’Grapvy. Then you would make them citizens before 
you bring them here? 

’ Mrs. Bares. That’s right, exactly. What England has done. We 
will send you a copy of the English law. We think it is very fine and 
it covers the proposition entirely. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. How would the adoption be handled, and 
what safeguards would there be for the child? 

Mrs. Bares. You will notice part of our letter covered that; that 
all of the usual safeguards that are used in the adoption processes 
would be used in this process as well. ‘There would be the same safe- 
guards thrown around them as are thrown in the State of California 
about the adoption of children here, or in any other State where we 
feel the adoption process is a careful one. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I see. You would have to study the par- 
ents, and study the children, in accordance with the usual provision 
of American law ? 

Mrs. Bares. That’s correct. 

We will be very happy to submit complete data. In fact, I even 
suggested the women lawyers give you the exact amendments the w ay 
we suggested them—we prob: ably will in time, if you desire. 

The Cuarrman. We will be very glad to have any information that 
you will submit to us. Thank you very much, indeed, for your 
courtesy. 

The Cuarrman. Is Miss Eaton here? 

Mrs. Carmin. May I speak a word for Miss Eaton in her place? 

The Caarman. All right. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PEARSON CARMIN, REPRESENTING 
MISS EATON 


Mrs. Carmin. I am Mrs. Pearson Carmin, representing Miss Eaton, 
4220 Victor Avenue, Los Angeles. 

This is all new to me. I didn’t read about it until Monday in the 
paper and I came down today, and I have been listening to these people 
speak, and I am amazed that I find, for the most part, that they are 
listed in these House Un-American Activities in California reports, 
and I would like to submit these to you to check with these and put 
them in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Everybody that spoke? 

Mrs, Carmin. No, not everybody. I haven’t had time to check them 


Un-American Activities in California, published by the Senate of the State of California. 
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The CuarrmMan. How many? 

Mrs. Carmin. Well, I would like to have time to go through 
books. 

The CuarrmMan. You said people are listed. How many of them 

Mrs. Carmien. I haven't had time to check them. I would like to 
check them and submit them to you. I just went down to the State 
office and got the books, and have had them only about 5 minutes, bu 
I would like to check through here and submit them to the Commission, 

The CHarrman. Do you know whether any of them are in there / 

Mrs. Carmin. I have had time to go through the books just in 
last few minutes. 

The Cuarmman. You have? 

Mrs. Carmin. Yes, I have. 

The Cuamman. And how many did you find ¢ 

Mrs. Carmin. Oh, maybe four or five, or six. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly how many? 

Mrs. Carmin. Well, say six, but there will be a great deal more if | 
have time to check through, but I really haven't had time. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. You don’t mean that these large religiou: 
organizations are listed ? 

Mrs. Carmin. Reverend Fritchman is in here. This is the 
American Activities in California report—the California Senat 
Investigating Committee on Un-American Activities. A great mam 
of them are the Congress of American Women. As I have said, I hay: 
had a few moments to go through it, but in going through it I “a9 
across a great number that have been represented here today, a | 
think for the record, and in view of the fact that I haven't eae time 
to look into this, that it would be no more than fair that F submit these 
books to you, and let you, as a Commission, check through them. Or | 
will check for them, if I may. 

The CuarrMan. You may do it, and let us know. 

Mrs. Carmin. Thank you. May I have the names of the organiza- 
tions that have spoken today then, so I can check through thoroughly: 

The Cuamman. Well, you have been here all day, and they have 
been speaking and I have asked everyone to give his name and address 
very loudly and distinctly so that anybody could have it that wanted it 

Mrs. Carmien. May I write them down, and submit them to you 
before I leave ¢ 

The Cuairman. Yes; you can do so. Is Rev. Sung Tack Whang 
here ¢ 


STATEMENT OF REV. SUNG TACK WHANG, PASTOR, KOREA 
GOSPEL CHURCH 


Reverend Wuane. I am Rev. Sung Tack Whang, pastor of the 
Korea Gospel Church, 1226 West Fourth Street, Los Angeles. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a great privilege for me to have this 
opportunity to speak to you. I have been living in America prac 
tically 50 years, but I was unable to become a citizen of the United 
States, but I am very happy to say that I have that opportunity righ 


tod: ly. 

The Korean quota is very small, but they are all looking forw: 
to coming to America in future days. I would like to cite just one 
instance here. When was over there in Korea during the Com 
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munist regime it so happened that they captured me. They ques- 
tioned me to know if I was a citizen of the United States, and if I 
had been a citizen of the United States I don’t think I would have 
the privilege of coming here today. sut I was fortunate enough 
that I wasn’t a citizen of the United States, so they let me go after a 
while. 

At that time I wasn’t very sorry that I wasn't an American citizen. 
However, that was just that incident. I am quite over 60 years old. 
| always wanted to be a citizen of the United States and here I got 
the chance, and I appreciate it very much. 

Another thing, we have a problem in the Orient today—and I just 
came from there—of these so-called GI babies. They are many of 
them, thousands in Japan and hundreds in Korea, too. They are 
from colored and Mexican and American breed, you know. Some 
of those babies we are raising in our orphanages. We have a ques- 
tion: Should Uncle Sam give us a special privilege for putting some 
of those children-into America in future days to care for them or 
should they become the citizens of that very eountr vy where they were 
born? That is really one of the problems that we are up against over 
there, and especially in Korea. ‘There we have not only GI babies but 
Korean babies, and beeause of this war they are deserted on the street 
corners and in shelters. There are thousands of these babies who 
lost their mothers and fathers. They are just innocent victims of 
this war. Of course, the Korean Government and the society are 
trying to do all they can, but, as you know, the Korean population 
is having a hard time to keep up its life itself. So they are looking 
forward to some sort of arrangement to be made either by the United 
Nations or the United States so that we could bring some of these 
little children into the United States just as well as some of those 
little children were brought from Europe. 

These are the problems today in the minds of the Korean people 
which I represent, and also I imagine some other countries too. 

The Cratrman. You say “children that were brought from Eu- 
rope.” TI didn’t quite understand that. 

Reverend WHanc. Well, I was told that some of the European or- 
phans were brought to America by individuals or by societies to be 
adopted. 

The Carman. Yes. 

Reverend Wrane. But I understand this immigration law pro 
hibits bringing Korean children here from Korea. As a result of 
iy investigation with the American consulate over there, I under- 
stand our Korean children cannot be brought to America unless he 
or she becomes 14 or 15 years of age, you see. It is a kind of problem 
there. You know the entire population is in a turmoil and they are 
going through the agony of this war. Really, they are looking for- 
ward to America for some sort of help to be extended to them, especial- 
lv for these little children. Of course, we are taking care of them, 
but we can’t take care of all of them. 

This is one of our problems that we have here. Of course. mv 

wife and I were raised in America and we have the privilege to be- 


come citizens now. We are happy about it, and some of those Ko- 


reans are looking forward to this new immigration bill so that they 


night come over here. but they don’t know how to go about it. So, it 
a problem. 
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I have inquired with some of these immigration officers and { 
immigration officer here locally says they really don’t know the: 
selves what status these people will take to come to America. So, 
there are the problems. Of course, I won’t go into any more detail 
other than that. 

I am hoping that in the future some provisions will be made for 
those children who lost all their parents and are totally dependent 
on grown-ups. They are dependent on the United Nations today and 
hoping that such a time will come when we can all travel freely and 
without any discrimination. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Reverend Wuane. Thank you for the privilege to be here. 

The Cuamman. Is Dr. Donald S. Howard here? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD S. HOWARD, DEAN, SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Howarp. I am Dr. Donald S. Howard, dean, School of Social 
Welfare, University of California, Los Angeles. 

I am apearing here in a personal capacity rather than as a repre- 
sentative of any institution. I am here in the capacity of an Ameri- 
can citizen, and I think as one of a vast number of American c 
zens who like to think that humane interests of this country in oe 

viding refuge and asylum is an important consideration in this con 
plex question that you are considering. 

The one point to which I would like to direct attention is the 
perpetuation under the new immigration law of a quota system thi , 
has grown up over the past years and im response to quite differ 
economic, social, religious, and political pressures which have oper r- 
ated in various parts of the world. 

It seems to me that it is not desirable to think that the same pres- 
sures which have operated in the past, giving rise to immigration 
from certain countries because of certain political, social, econom 
and religious pressures, are necessarily going to be the same Sietds of 
pressures in the same kinds of places which will be stimulating immi- 
gration in the future. The thing that occurred to me was that per- 
—— consideration might be given to two devices whereby the anomaly 

that certain quotas from particular countries may be used up where 
quotas from other countries would not be used up would cease an : 
a dual policy instituted whereby the administration itself could | 

given the authority to reallocate within the present prescribed Se 
for the whole country in response to pressures and demands from par- 
ticular countries as wherever the reasons for discomfiture might arise. 
Congress in that way could prescribe for the total number of people 
{o be welcomed into the countr y and yet leaving, apart from broad de- 
termination of quotas, possible redetermination in the hands of t! 

administration as needs from particular countries arose. 

It seems to me that, in addition to this, consideration might also 
be given to a further device which Congress might authorize. The y 
could authorize the continuation of this C ommission, or the estab lish 
ment of some similar commission, to act in case of emergency, and 
Congress might define the nature of these emergencies that might arise. 
Then, this Commission, or an authorized commission, would have 1 
authority to declare such an emergency, again, within limits 
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might be prescribed on a percentage basis, a percentage above the 
total this authorized body would be empowered to declare that quotas, 
even total quotas after they have been rescrambled, might be up within 
certain limits in order to take care of groups which found themselves 
discomforted in countries of their origins because of religion or eco- 
nomic or political or racial pressures. 

It seems to me that some flexibility of this kind is needed if the 
country is to serve in the future the purpose it has served in the past 
for providing for people of different countries a place of haven when 
their position becomes untenable because of these kinds of pressures 
which I have suggested. 

I have one final word. Personally, I am not sure that we know the 
total number that this country can with advantage take in a given 
year or a 5-year period. So, it seems to me that consideration might 
well be given to a definitive study of the absorptive capacity of the 
country, assuming, of course, certain economic conditions which one 
would have to assume. But it has occurred to me that the total quota 
system is somehow plucked out of the air in terms of a grand total 
that might be admitted without a definitive analysis of the real absorp- 
tive capacity of the country under any given set of assumptions, mostly 
economic I guess, as to what production is, what the levels of employ- 
ment are. 

That, in short, is the word I would like to leave, simply to wonder 
if there are not ways in which the quota system can be made somewhat 
more flexible so that admission in the future can better reflect the 
pressures arising in different countries and not to be so tied to the 
present distribution under the quota system which reflects these pe 
sures, not as they will be in the future but as they have existed for 
several generations. 

The Cuamman. Under the suggestion you make, I assume that 
regardless of the pressures, you would not want any action taken that 
wasn’t in the best interests of the United States ? 

Dr. Howarp. That is right. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are you then advocating that our immi- 
gration system be a flexible one which would also be an instrument 
of our foreign policy? 

Dr. Howarp. I definitely would. And it seems to me that within 
the total numbers that Congress might prescribe this might well be 
left to an administrative determination, so that the administrative 
arm would not be raising the quotas, but insofar as certain quotas are 
unused and quotas from other countries are used up, these reallo- 
cations might be made to take care of situations like you describe. 

Then, beyond that, it is a common pattern in government that 
commissions and the President and others be authorized to declare 
emergencies, and then under these emergency powers certain things 
could then ensue. I should think that within limits certain percent- 
ages, 10 or 15 or some percentage above the total quota limits, such 
a commission might authorize an increase in immigration within any 
vear and whether it is charged against future quotas, I think, would 
be a matter of determination. 

The CuHairman. Would that be determined by Congress? 

Dr. Howarp. It could be. It could be charged against future 
quotas. It is a matter of policy. But the apparent closing of doors 
so that it makes impossible turning to this country as a place of 
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refuge seems to me something that a lot of Americans with human 
sentiments would be opposed to as I am as a person. 

i might add, Mr. Chairman, that I do speak with some experience 
with work in other countries. I worked in two continents in a doze: 
countries In international relief and welfare work. I have sony 
basis of feeling for the problem to which I speak. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir. 

Is Mr. Thomas here ? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. THOMAS, REGIONAL CHAIRMAN, 
WORLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND 


Mr. Tuomas. I am Richard M. Thomas, regional chairman, World 
Student Service Fund, 715 Seuth Hope Street, Los Angeles. 

[ ain here also as an individual and not representing the organiza- 
tion for which I work. I would like to say, however, that it is my 
clear conviction that more liberalized immigration and naturalization 
laws should be passed by the Congress of the United States, and 
roughly for three major reasons. 

I have been dealing with an organization that has been trying to 
do something about the thousands of refugee students who are flooding 
into the W este rm EK urope an countries, especially West Germany and 
France. We have found that the consequences of these students, who 
a few years ago were classified as displaced person students, was to 
flow into the western areas of E surope and congest in the large cities 
and former concentration camps which became known as DP camps. 
These students faced severe hardships and, of course, this organization 
tlong with others attempted to do something about it. 

In the past 3 vears we have brought into this country approximately 
800 of these refugee displaced-person students, and these student: 
have been fitted into scholarship opportunities opened up by the 
American universities. Some of them have come over on what we 
call work scholarships, but it has been our feeling that many, many 
more of these refugee students and displaced-person students could 
have been brought into this country if it had not been for a very severe 
screening process. Let me explain this. Former Nazis were not 
illowed to come and any student that had been in a Communist area 
had to convince a screening board that he in no way was a member 
ofthe Communist Party. Also, another third severe screening process 
was that in terms of health. While this country insisted that students 
pass these strict health examinations, many of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries were forced to say, “Well, give us the hard core cases, the students 
who have TB and other diseases. We will take the left-overs.” li 
is true that we had many more places to be filled for these DP’s than 
we were able to get screened through the process. 

My second reason for feeling that there should be a liberalization 
of the immigration and naturalization laws has to do with the diffi 
culties facing foreign students who are studying in American univer- 
sities at this time. Due to fluctuations in currency values many of 
these students are left actually stranded here in the American uni- 
versity community without adequate funds to carry on. And due to 
the inflexibility of immigration laws they are unable to secure em- 
ployment except in extra special cases. This has created a severe 
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problem on the American university campus, which many of you 
know about already. : 

A third reason I am so concerned about this is that America has 
historically been known as a country whose doors have been open to 
the destitute and oppressed people: - many lands. The Statue of 
Liberty, for example, was erected or given to this country by the 
French, and I think it stands as a tr ule to this Nation in terms of the 
initial desires of our founding fathers of this Nation. I don’t know 
how many people know the inscription on the Statue of Liberty, but 
it goes something like this: “Give me your tired, your poor, your hud- 
dled masses yearning to breathe free, the wretched refuse of your 
teeming shores: send these the homeless, the tempest-tossed to me. I 
lift my ls amp beside the golden door.’ 

I would say that we must as a Nation, in terms of the tremendous 
land area that we have in this country and the lack of pressure from 
population on this land compared to other countries of the world, 
open our doors to some of the refugee peoples who are flooding out 
from behind the iron curtain. 

I would say also that the Voice of America and some of the other 
programs which are being piped by radio into the iron-curtain coun- 
tries are indirectly causing many of these refugees to seek freedom in 
Western Europe. Our own program of this nature, it seems to me, 
must justify our changing our immigration laws in such a way that we 
can bring in some more of these eople who are very courageous and 
who, many of them and partictilarks the group I am familiar with 
(the student), are very, very able people. It seems to me that our 
country has everything to gain from some of the best scholars of 
Europe, who see the real need for academic freedom and who have 
made a very dear sacrifice, and often paid with their lives, in an 
attempt to seek this freedom. 

I think that is the statement I would like to make. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I gather you have had some difficulty about 
students being permitted to work? 

Mr. Tuomas. Not with the displaced-person students. I am talk- 
ing about the foreign students, not to be confused with the displaced- 
person students. 

That is one of the things that I would like to see made a little more 
flexible, to meet the needs of some of the students who actually have 
severe hardship cases. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you been able to work it out with the 
Immigration Service around here ¢ 

Mr. THomas. There have been a number of cases where we haven't 
been able to work it out. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Can you work it out with jobs within the 
college campus ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, often, as is the case with the University of 
California, there are State charters to deal with also in this regard. 
Of course, that doesn’t affect this body here. There are local and 
State charters that sometimes interfere. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. With the students finding opportunities 
for work ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; in the colleges. 

If I may, I would like to submit for the record a statement I pre- 
pared, with some supporting documents. 
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The CuarrmMan. That may be inserted in the record. 


(The statement and supporting documents submitted by Richard 
Thomas follow :) 


Worip Srupent Service Funp, 
715 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif., October 15, 1952 
To: The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
From: Richard M. Thomas, Pacific Southwest Regional Secretary, World Stu 
dent Service Fund 
Re Effects of Current Immigration and Naturalization Laws on Displaced and 
Other Foreign Students Wishing to Study in the United States. (This report 
represents the personal testimony of the undersigned; it is not an officia! 
statement for World Student Service Fund.) 

It is my conviction that more liberalized immigration and naturalization laws 
should be passed by the Congress of the United States for the following reasons: 

1. Refugee students are flooding into Western Europe by hundreds each mouth 
in search of new freedom. Our Voice of America radio broadcasts, as well as the 
Radio Free Europe broadcasts, are encouraging these flights to freedom from 
the Eastern European countries. When the refugees arrive, their hopes for a 
new and better future are shattered as they face the congestion of West German 
and French cities and the hostility of the people who know the results of an 
already overstrained economy. They (the refugees) dare not return to their 
points of origin in Eastern Europe and must turn in despair to the displaced 
person camps, or worse, the city slums, because the International Refugee Or- 
ganization has ceased its operations. I. R. O. was their one great hope for re 
settlement. These refugee students are therefore faced with two hopeless al- 
ternatives: to return home to almost certain imprisonment or to remain as citi- 
zenless persons in an economy which cannot yet absorb them and in which there 
is now no central agency for working on their problems. 

Among these refugee students are many freedom-loving and brilliant schol- 
ars, who would be an asset to any nation. 

2. Many foreign students studying in this country are faced with difficulties 
due te fluctuations in currency values. For this reason they are left often des 
titute because our immigration laws prohibit their seeking employment in the 
United States while they are on student visas. Besides,this, many students who 
would normally be able to work part-time at our universities cannot do so 


because of university and State charter laws which prohibit employment of for- 
eign nationals. 

3. America has historically been known as a country whose doors have been 
open to the oppressed peoples of every land. The Statue of Liberty was a gift 
from the French Government in gratitude to the American ideal of liberty, 
equality, and opportunity to all. We are denying the free peoples of the world 
and those who in spite of many hardships are still seeking freedom if we do not 
now pass legislation designed to modernize our immigration and naturalizatio! 
laws so that these laws are flexible enough to permit sanctuary to all who ner! 
it while at the same time providing adequate safeguards to our own people. The 
current laws are designed to screen people on a political basis, which is counter 
to the initial interests of our founding fathers. 

The inscription on the Statue of Liberty says: 


* * ¥* Give me your tired, your poor, 


Your huddled masses, yearning to breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore: 

Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed to me; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


I would call the Commission’s attention to the attached letter written by an 
art student named Peter Paul Ornstein, written on April 6, 1950. Mr. Ornstein’s 
plight has been duplicated many times and with far more tragic consequences. 
Appended to this report are sections of letters and documents which help to 
point up the severe difficulties facing refugee students due to the complex vature 
of our immigration and naturalization policies. 

It is my conviction that the United States, because of its great land areas, its 
wealth and economic vitality, can absorb many more of Europe’s refugees and 
other persons wishing to emigrate to this country. The record of suecess of dis 
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placed-person students in this country brought in under the Displaced Persons 
Act of the Congress has been phenomenal. Out of nearly 800 placements in the 
last 3 years, less than a dozen have failed to adjust satisfactorily to their new 
environments. 
Respectfully submitted. 
RicnHarp M. THomas, 
Regional Secretary. 


Enclosure : Peter Ornstein letter. W.S.S.F. Form letter re Sponsors and Job 
Opportunities Information Release, Students Behind the lron Curtain. 


APRIL 6, 1950. 


My name is Peter Paul Ornstein: Iam 27 years old and a former Czechoslovak- 
ian citizen, born in Hungary while my parents were on a trip. In 1938 I left 
Czechoslovakia with my family for Lithuania and after the annexation of this 
country by Russia we were forced to escape via Siberia to Japan, and later China. 
There I was put into a Japanese camp after the outbreak of the Pacific war. 
Lucky enough to survive this ordeal I immediately offered my services to the 
United States Army and have served as pronaganda artist and art teacher in 
their employ. My family and I desperately tried to leave China but could not 
at this point return to Czechoslovakia because of the political situation. I 
also hoped to gain a long overdue art education in the United States before re- 
turning to a free and democratic Czechoslovkia. 

Since I could not obtain the necessary papers for that purpose in China, 
my father was helpful in obtaining a visa to Uruguay and on my transit through 
the United States 1 obtained a working scholarship at the Chouinard Art Institute 
at Los Angeles and I proceeded to South America in order to await my student’s 
visa. My papers were in order soon enough and I went to see the American consul 
in Montevideo. He, after inspecting my Czechoslovakian passport, informed me 
that I would have to have it extended, since the expiration date was only 4 
months off. The Czechoslovakian cousul in the same city advised me though that 
my passport was still valid and that there was no reason for extension at this 
point, but if I insisted I would have to wait 6 to 8 months for a new passport. 
Since my student’s visa was valid for traveling within 4 months only and I also 
had a steamship reservation, he advised me to have all this done after my arrival 
in the United States, whereas the American consul first refused to give me the 
visa on these grounds, but later in order to help me suggested getting a Uruguayan 
paper from the authorities stating that i could return to Uruguay until June 
1950. The local authorities obliged me in this matter. 

After my arrival in New York I encountered unexpected difficulties at the 
Czechoslovakian Embassy where I was informed that it would take some time 
to get my papers in order. I was anxious to start with my studies and proceeded 
to California where, at Los Angeles, I started attending school with the financial 
help of my father. 

In the meantime the Czech Government went from bad to worse causing my 
father financial losses and he had to discontinue sending me funds because of 
financial, and later, political reasons (new Baluta laws in Argentina). 

My consistent attempts to get my Czechoslovakian papers straightened out 
were foiled by the final Communist coup in Czechoslovakia and the Communist 
influenced Czechosiovakian consul who, since it had been obvious for some 
time that I am anti-Communist, tried to force me to return immediately home 
under the pretext of my having to do military service. Officially though, he 
stated that he could not extend or renew my passport since I lost my certificate 
of nationality some time during the war and he knew it was impossible to get 
one from the present government. 

Since I wanted to continue my studies, cost what it might, I was forced to 
ask for permission to furnish my own livelihood and was granted such. Soon 
my situation became very unfavorable to my studies, since I had to work for 
my tuition later after school hours and afterward found it very hard to earn 
enough for art supplies, food, and lodging. This left no time for necessary 
home work. 

As my possibilities of returning to Czechoslovakia were nullified and my 
family was living in Argentina where I did not want to go, since I treasure my 
freedom, I applied for qualification under the new DP law. I also temporarily 
discontinued my schooling so that I could earn enough money to return to school 
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at a later date. This was not as easy as I expected and 1 was unable to earn 
steadily until recent months. Now I expect to have enough money saved, |); 
September, to allow me to continue my schooling. I am now learning fashion 
designing while 1 am working and have received glowing praise and encourage- 
ment from my present employers. Not only that, but my work has received 
attention in many newspapers all over the country and I have had write-ups 
and reproductions in magazines such as Life, the New Yorker, the California 
Magazine, Quick, etc. 

My return to Uruguay is extremely undesirable for the reason that IT wish 
to continue my studies here. Uruguay never was my place of residence, that 
I have no ties there whatsoever and do not speak the language, and that LT am 
in love with a local girl whom I hope to marry eventually. 

On the other hand, it is clear that I am a DIP, since I have been persecuted 
for a number of years, fleeing Europe across Asia to the American Continent, 
where I eventually entered the United States with a valid Czechoslovakian 
passport and have in the process of change of the Czechoslovakian Government 
during my stay in the United States become homeless again. 

The permiso de returno was one of the papers that the American consul re- 
quired for my visa, so I just had to get it. You understand that my position 
is desperate since my whole newly started life and future as an artist is at 
stake. 

At my hearing at the Los Angeles Immigration Department it was determined 
that since I had permission to return to Uruguay I was not a DP and if I do 
not leave voluntarily I am in danger of deportation, which would leave me 
stranded and still without a home. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Prrer ORNSTEIN, 
538 North Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif 


Uprootep STUDENTS FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Among the 300,000 human being who have fled through the iron curtain 
since the end of the war, the plight of the students who have interrupted their 
education is among the most severe. This is a tragedy, not only from a humani- 
tarian point of view, but also because these students represent the real hope 
for the future of these nations. Their idealism and courage are unmatched 
among the refugees from Soviet Territory. In many instances they are the 
first of the refugees who courageously attempt new lives and by any meuns 
possible to try to finish their careers in the west. Most of them have made 
their way to France where by working at night and carrying a full daytime 
academic load they attempt to prepare themselves for professional careers 

The World Student Service Fund has recently received reports from |'Entre’- 
Aide Universitaire Francaise, the comparable French organization set up to 
provide aid for deserving students, summarizing critically increased need for 
aid to highly qualified students who have fled countries within the Communist 
orbit. 

The emergency stems from two key factors: Cessation of operation by the 
U. N. International Refugee Organization, and inability of the French economy 
to eare adequately for the requirements of refugees who constitute as many as 
one-sixth of all persons now in Western Europe. 

Funds formerly available have been cut.—The TRO, which furnished 80 percent 
of credits supporting the EB. U. F.’s grants to stateless students, is ending al! 
operations belond liaison services for mass resettlement schemes. The French 
Government cannot take on this new burden, having committed a large part of 
its current budget to rearmament in conformity with North Atlantie Pact agree 
ments, and has even reduced social-security assistance to French students by 
o0 percent. 

A higher proportion of refugee student applicants for scholarships are un- 
commonly gifted individuals, academically eligible for grants in a far higher 
proportion than was the case in any year since the war. This higher proportion 
of superior applicants is emphasized by comparison of the rates of rejection by 
specialized examining boards. Approximately 60 percent were rejected in 1948-49, 
50 pereent in 1949-50, and 30 percent in 1950-51. In the sumnier and autumn 
sessions this year, about 65 percent of refugee scholarship students were suc- 
cessful in their examinations, in contrast with 40 percent of all students enrolled 
in French universities. 
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In the fall of 1950 there were 272 new applicants, plus 412 requests for re- 
newals from students who had not yet completed their studies, a total of 684 
when the assurance of IRO help remained. For the year 1951-52, when this 
main source of support is lacking, it is necessary to reckon on 426 scholarship 
students who will continue to need aid to finish their studies, distributed as 
follows: Law, 90; medicine, 83; science, 110; fine arts, 70; humanities, 73. Last 
spring, 26 out of 50 new requests were recommended by the professors respon- 
sible for their respective disciplines : Law, 4; medicine, 2; science, 6; fine arts, 8; 
humanities, 6. These two groups total 512 students, a number we must con- 
servatively estimate will be doubled because of the influx of new refugees from 
iron-curtain countries, and because of delays in emigration contingents headed 
for Canada, Australia, the United States, and South America. The E. U. F. 
expects a minimum need for 1,200 scholarships, between new applicants and 
anticipated renewals from scholars who have demonstrated their qualifications, 
during 1951-52. 

Lest these statistics fail to convey the quality of need, we submit brief de- 
scriptive material regarding a few of the representative students whose future 
is at stake. It is necessary to bear in mind the very grave trials these young 
men and women have suffered, and to remember that the health of these exiles 
is far from that of students who have enjoyed good diet and relatively uneventful 
growing years. There are at most 2,000 refugee students in all of France, yet 
at the sanatorium of St. Hilaire du Touvet alone (1 of 12 French university 
sanatoriums), a recent census included 30 refugee cases of active tuberculosis. 

The Paris office of the International Rescue Committee has furnished these 
notes regarding a few of the young people concerned. 

S. B. is a young Jugoslav physicist of great promise, a collaborator of the 
celebrated Louis de Broglie, one of the fathers of modern nuclear physics. An 
emigree in Belgium in 1947, he received his licentiate in science with highest 
distinction in 1948 from the University of Louvain. Since 1948 he has been 
working With Louis de Broglie toward a doctorate in mathematical physics, 
which he has less than 1 year of study to complete. At the present time unless 
financial assistance is made available to him he will be forced to discontinue his 
studies. 

F., born in 1922 at Perbata in Slovakia, received his maturitat with distinction 
from the lycee in Bratislava in 1938. From 1942 until 1946 he studied agri- 
cultural engineering at the School of Agriculture in Bratislava, gaining his 
diploma with the citation Tres Bien. He sought to supplement his agronomic 
studies with law and economics at Slovak University, but after the Czechoslovak 
coup of the Communists he went to Paris. There he undertook work in biological 
chemistry at the Conservatoire National des Arts et Metiers, with a view toward 
a doctorate in science, while working as a laborer in a factory to earn his tuition. 
When proposed for a scholarship grant, he declined it in favor of another refugee 
student too weak for physical labor. He is secretary of the Slovakian refugee 
student organization in Paris, is regarded a born leader, and speaks French, 
Russian, German, and English fluently. The combination of factory labor and 
full-time university study is currently such a burden on F. that he is seriously 
considering the necessity of giving up his studies. 

G. M. was born in Taroslaw, Poland, in 1925, had begun to study science when 
the Germans invaded Poland. He and his family were evacuated by the Soviet 
forces of occupation to the Ural forests, then to Samarkand, and finally to the 
slave-labor camp at Alma-Ata in the heart of central Asia. His father died 
en route. G. M. was imprisoned at Alma-Ata in 1942, where he remained until 
sent to a Siberian concentration camp for 14 months. After his liberation he 
worked at manual trades in various Asiatic centers, first in a textile plant, then 
ina tannery, then in a fishery. After 6 years, he obtained a repatriation order, 
left the Soviet Union in 1946, and managed to get to France. He immediately 
resumed his studies in physics and chemistry at the Faculte des Sciences of the 
University of Paris. He needs two more years’ work to win his science degree. 

K. H. is of Russian ancestry, born at Lidice, Czechoslovakia, in 1924. She 
studied in Moscow secondary schools until 1941, when deported by the Soviet 
authorities. An orphan, she arrived in Paris in December 1945, in extremely 
poor health after years in concentration camps. After work as a textile designer, 
she won a scholarship in chemistry. She is continuing her schooling but this 
scholarship will hardly suffice to carry her through the coming period. 

R. R. was bern in Zaleszezyk, Poland, in 1925. After the German invasion he 
Inmunaged to escape to France, where he falsified his age to join the French Army 
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at the age of 15. By May 1940 he was a prisoner of war after participation in 
the Battle of France, and was sent with other French prisoners to a German 
camp in Silesia, where his knowledge of local language and customs assisted 
many of his comrades to escape. After 5 years’ captivity, R. resumed his studies 
and earned his baccalaureate degree in 1948. He worked as a laborer after 
classes to support his wife and two children, and hopes to complete graduate 
studies to qualify as an apprentice chemist. Immediate assistance is necessary 

©. was born in Bucharest, has been a refugee in Paris since 1948. Of 2,000 
candidates for admission to the Faculte de Medicine, taking examinations jy 
physics, chemistry, and biology, he placed fifth. Dr. Rene Couteaux, chairman 
of the Faculte de Sciences, has vouched for C’s “great ardor and remarkable 
gifts.’ Prior to coming to France he and his family fled Rumania and were 
interned in Jugoslav concentration camps. 

The minimal budget for a university student in Paris today calls for a monthly 
grant of 10,000 francs: 

Fra 

Furnished room in University City 
Subwey and: bus Tarew.. esi ic a Lee ee eee aa — 1,000 
Meals in university halls at 60 francs 
Books, fees 


At the current rate of exchange, this comes to $25 per month. 

Unless immediate action is taken now to give financial assistance to these 
highly qualified young men and women, a vast reservoir of creative talent will be 
lost to the western world. 


WorLD STUDENT SERVICE FUND, 
20 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
To: DP sponsors with job opportunities still unfilled. 


Dear FRIEND: As promised in my letter of July 11, asking for your judgment 
on the possibility of keeping Campus Job Assurances open up to October, it is 
now necessary to report to you on the present state of the DP operation. Of 
the 335 Campus job opportunities offered, 169 have been filled to date. The 
chief reason for failure, thus far, to nominate candidates for the other assurances 
is that persons with the requisite skills needed for the assurances, or able to 
meet the other conditions, have not yet been found. Moreover, as has been 
explained before, by the time many of our assurances were received, so great 
had been the pressure on DP’s still overseas to accept any available offer, that 
many of them, who were in need earlier, accepted opportunities in Canada 
Australia, New Zealand, etc., where the immigration laws are not so rigid. 

Another factor also in the picture is the fact that, faced with the expiration, 
as of June 30, of the DP Act, all resettlement agencies offered blanket assurances 
to assure some emigration possibility to all eligible persons. This means that 
many DPs have more than one assurance. We realize the difficulties this has 
caused sponsors who had campaigned on the platform (which was true last 
fall) that only their efforts would save worthy DP students. However, since 
emergency action had to be taken, we hope sponsors will interpret this situatior 
to student committees, community employers, etc. 

As to the present situation, we need an immediate judgment from sponsors 
having assurances still outstanding. Legal action having been taken to extend 
the processing time, the situation now is that any DP who was in processing 
as of July 1, 1951, will be permitted to continue his emigration to the United 
States of America until December 31, 1951. While there is no guarantee that 
candidates for all the remaining openings will be found, it is necessary for 
WSSF to know the sponsor’s decision on them. WSSF will continue to work on 
all open assurances, up to the end of the year, but we expect, as rapidly as 
possible thereafter, to terminate this emergency project. 

According to our records out of __ offered 
by or through you are still unfilled. 

Please let us know immediately whether you wish to keep these open until 
the end of the immigration period, December 31, 1951, or whether you wish us 
to cancel them. 

While it is not now a question of your assurance being a DPs only emigration 
opportunity, it is still true that the most significant aspect of the student resett!e- 
ment program is that of relating a DP student to an academic community. We 
regret the many difficulties caused by delays, changes in DP’s plans, etc., but 
we continue to believe that the operation which in 244 years produced a total of 
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735 scholarship or job opportunities, has meant incalculable benefits both to the 
DP students and the cumpuses which have assisted them. An operation involv- 
ing the lives, plans, and hopes of people could not help but be subject to many 
kinds of change without notice. We appreciate the generous understanding 
and patience sponsors have brought to this project, especially where immigration 
and Government regulations were involved and which were outside the seope of 
WSSF to affect. These are highlighted by the recent famous locomotive dash 
of 32 Czechs who, having determined to escape, were resettled immediately in 
Canada. Editorial comment in the New York Times stated: 

“We are glad that the 32 who benefited from a locomotive engineer's wild ride 
tu freedom are being resettled so promptly. This is a tribute to the promptness 
of a private organization, the International Rescue Committee, and also to the 
flexibility of Canada’s immigration laws. But the question naturally arises why 
they are not being resettled here, for Canada’s gain is certainly our loss. The 
answer lies in the complexity of our immigration laws and the barriers they set 
up against immigration of refugees from iron-curtain countries who may have 
been connected, even involuntary, with the Communist Party or its affiliates. 
The prompt and humane action in this cause also contrasts strongly with the 
slow grinding of the resettlement process in the case of tens of thousands of 
other refugees, many of whom live in want and near despair in Western Europe. 
Is the publicity a refugee generates by the mode of his escape to be the criterion 
for the rapidity with which he is gtven a chance to start anew und build a useful 
life in the free world?” 

In spite of our complex laws and the other barriers to resettlement, colleges 
and nniversities in the United States of America have an outstanding record, 
not ouiy of rescuing DP students, but of giving them education opportunities to 
build a useful life in their new home. 

We shall hope to hear from you as soon as possible regarding the disposition 
of your remaining assurances. 

Sincerely yours, 
MurieLt W. JACOBSON, 
Director, Placement DP Students. 


The Cuatro an. Is Mrs. Weiss here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET WELLER WEISS, PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS REPRESENTATIVE OF THE SMALL PROPERTY OWNERS 
LEAGUE 


Mrs. Weiss. I am Mrs. Margaret Weller Weiss, public relations 
representative of the Small Property Owners League, 200 Lucas Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, rabbits are more 
numerous than mink, and the small property owners of America are 
legion in number. There are a great number of them in the city of 
Los Angeles, and I am one of them. 

Heretofore we have been an unorganized minority and for the first 
time in this city and for a very few times in America we are becoming 
organized. We are now organized all over the city of Los Angeles 
and down into the county. Weare launching a national effort now in 
the very near future. 

We are deeply concerned in this matter of immigration, but per- 
haps for a reason that some of the visionaries, the do-gooders, the very 
young idealists, and others who may not know the “problems of the 
very small property owners have never even thought of. But it is a 
matter which your committee should consider very deeply, gentle- 
men, because it is fundamental to the rabbits who are more numerous 
than mink, the small property owners of America. 

Fundamentally and before everything else that a small property 
owner thinks of, secondarily only to his ideas of worship and his free- 
dom, are the ever-pressing claims of how to make a living, how to meet 
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the payments on the home, how to clothe and keep the children}; 
school. We are the people whose boys are in Korea, 

I have no sons but my brother has two, and they are the boys in our 
family. One boy just came home 3 months ago from Korea. We 
are grateful that in America we had a chance to pray and the boy came 
home unharmed. The other boy, in our family of the two, faces the 
prospect of going. He is in college at this time. My brother has 
not found it a very simple matter to educate his two sons. 

Countless are the members of our organization, which includes jy 
its ranks every kind of a citizen except the very wealthy. We have 
none of those. But the small property owners, who are the share 
holders of America, know no colors or divisions among them. Any 
man in this blessed country or any woman who can get together 
the price of a small piece of property has been here privileged to 
possess it. We are struggling to keep that precious privilege, which 
we think is one of the rarest things on earth and here it is a common 
heritage. 

We feel that we want to see immigration tighter, not looser. We 
well remember, gentlemen, the last depression, and we are well 
acquainted and well versed in the fact that following every war in our 
country there has been a bust. First there has been a boom created }) 
the war, and that was as far back as the Civil War for my people were 
here then and they were here at the time of the Revolution. There 
has been a boom during every war and a bust which followed, and we 
will have another one, just as sure as the sun rises tomorrow, when 
this thing is finally resolved. 

The thing we are concerned with here is, how are we going to have 
jobs? Following the bust of 1930 and 1932 my husband, who was a 
young man then, lost his job. We had a little two-room house, which 
was at the time our sole worldly possession, that we had sacrificed a 
good deal to make the down payment on when we bought it, which was 
during the boom. It is only by our combined efforts that we were 
able to hang on to our house. He lost his job. And the country, 
when President Truman, or President Hoove , Closed the banks—we as 
a family have never forgotten the incident. We did hang on to the 
house, but we had a very big struggle. 

I see a gentleman (member of the press) laughing over here, but if 
he had walked the floors like we had to he wouldn't look at it with an \ 
laughter. To have lost that place would have wrecked us, and I don't 
know whether we would have had the courage to try again, for we had 
several years of hardship. 

My brother's boys were born at this time. This boy in college costs 
money. If my brother were to lose his job, he couldn't keep his boy 1 
college. A boy in college these days can hardly completely suppor! 
himself. He can.contribute, but with the distances they go to schoo! 
and all the other things entering into it make it so they can hardly 
completely make a living and go to college at the same time, unless he 
voes a good m: iny years and works a vear in between. 

W e remember the difficulties my husband and my brother had, and 
there are many other housewives like me. There are some of 
members in this room tonight, up there and back of me. There are 
some members here of the Small Property Owners League who remen) 
ber what it was like to be out of a war boom and we remember that 
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if we had had unlimited immigration we couldn't have found very 
many jobs because we couldn't find any as it was. 

Now, then, charity begins at home. We are practical people. We 
are the people who pay the bills. We build the schoolhouses and 
fill them, and we build the post offices and we use them, and we pay the 
salaries of all levels of government from the city hall to the town hall 
up tothe Members of © ongeress and the President of the United States. 
\Ve must find the money to do that or a terrible thing h: ap pens: The 
Government through the taxation will take away those little prop- 
erties, the small properties, which we are organized to defend. 

Now then, as a small property owner who | speaks for very many 
others in this great city, I am asking you to consider how you expect 
us to have jobs when things begin to get tough, and the y W ill. How 
will we pay our taxes and keep our “children in school if you give 
us competition more than we have now? A man doesn’t find it so easy 
hetween the wars. We always have the ever-present unemployment 
problem, which some of you must be familiar with. In the jobs 
vou have you may not have such keen competition, but in those jobs 
which are open to small property owners there are always competitors 
and when you get a little older it steps up. When wars end and a 
great number of fine young fellows come home their fathers begin to 
find it a little tougher to h: ang on, especially when a good-looking Army 
oflicer or buck private will come in to the boss and offer something 
about as good as he can give plus the advantages of being a young man. 

Now, then, it is one of the primary things in which we are interested, 
the job proposition. We women are despe rately concerned about that, 
those of us who make homes. Those of us who hold jobs face just 
exactly the same thing as the men do. One woman spoke here today 
about the lady garment workers. I have two friends who are members 
of the garments union and they have gone through a tough time trying 
to hang on there right now. 

So, let us as American taxpayers and voters bespeak before this 
grave and earnest matter of opening the doors wider to immigration. 
\nd, remember, we stand before you upholding with all our strength 
the MeCarran bill and an ever-strengthening effort to protect first and 
last of all the home owners, the parents and children of free America. 

Shakespeare said: “To thine own self be true and it must follow 
as the night, the day; thou canst not be false to any man.” George 
Washington said: “Friendship is all. Trade with all and entangling 
alliances with none.” 

Gentlemen, don’t entangle our right to keep our homes and to earn 
a living. 

The CHatrrman. Thank you. 

| have been handed a prepared statement which was submitted for 
Prof. Dean E. McHenry, professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of California. The prepared statement will be inserted in the 
record. However, I want these remarks I am about to make to appear 
in the record also. 

[ have been informed that Professor McHenry is the Democratic 
nominee for Congress in the Twenty-second District of California. 
\ceording to his statement he represents Clinton McKinnon of the 
Democratic State Central Committee of California. 

What this Commission decided in the very beginning was that it 
would not invite statements from those engaged in the prepolitical 
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campaign. We think our task makes it mandatory that we approach 
the problem in a strictly nonpartisan manner and so we do not invite 
statements from those who might think it is politically wise to make 
statements at thistime. Weare not interested, as a Commission, in t! 
political campaign, and we certainly want to employ every effort woe 
can, to make it clear that nothing we do has any bearing on the polit- 
ical situation. 

I am willing to accept this statement for the record as Professor 
McHenry’s personal views, but I am not willing to accept it as the 
representative of anybody connected with the Democratic State Cen 
tral Committee of California. I don’t think that has any bearing o: 
what we are doing. With that understanding, Professor Mc ‘Henry § 
statement will be inserted in the record as coming from him pe: 
sonally. 

One further comment. When we were in Boston, for instance, w 
received personal statements—: vy appeared before the Commis 
sion—from Senator Lodge, who is a candidate for reelection, and Re} 
resentative Kennedy, who is also a candidate for the same seat. We 
have taken the position that we will not knowingly invite any candi- 
date for public office to appear before the Commission, but if they 
make requests and we have the time we won’t deny them the privilege 
of placing their views into our record. So, this will go in as a personal 
statement. 


(The statement of Prof. Dean E, McHenry follows:) 


STATEMENT SupmMirTrep ry Dean EF. McHENRY 


I am Dean E. McHenry, Democratic nominee for Congress in the Twenty- 
second District of California. I am also professor of political science in the 
University of California, Los Angeles, on leave. I represent Clinton McKinnon 
of the Democratic State central committee of California. 

In my opinion there are several objectionable features of the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act 

In general, I believe that some more rational basis than “national origins in 
1920” should be found. Many of us who have been in the United States for 
generations cannot say precisely what elements have gone into the making of 
an American. I would like to see the eventual abandonment of race and na- 
tional origin in the determination of quotas. 

Instead of a flat number of permissible immigrants I should prefer a flexi! 
arrangement, within minimum and maximum limits, administered by a pern 
nent commission on immigration. Snch a commission should be charged with 
setting precise limits based upon the capacity—economie and social—of 1 
country to absorb arene 

If it is not possible to abolish the rigid quota system, I would suggest that 
the unfilled quotas of countries be made available the following year for 1 
tionals of other countries that have exhausted their quota numbers. 

I am concerned over deportation provisions of the act, particularly the retro- 
active features under which fully rehabilitated persons may be deported 
crimes—even petty ones—committed years before the act was adopted. 


The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Mever here? 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. MEYER, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERI- 
CANISM COMMITTEE, NATIVE SONS OF THE GOLDEN WEST 


Mr. Murer. I am Edward L. octane chairman of the Americanis 
Committee, unive Sons of the Golden West, 839 Rowan Building. 
Los Angeles. 

briefly, | wanted to state that the committee has just received copies 
of the McCarran-Walter immigration bill. We haven't had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss any of the provisions of the bill, but we would 1!!! 
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at a later date to submit our thoughts in a statement and forward it 
to the Commission. 

I would also like to say that we have no quarrel with Senator Mc- 
Carran or Representative Walter. We think they are fine Americans 
and that they are doing a good job. 

I believe that is all. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Meyer, can you give me an idea of when you 
will be able to forward a statement? 

Mr. Meyer. I think within the next 2 weeks or so. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear. For the record, I would 
like subsequently to submit a brief statement to supplement my 
remarks here. 

The Cuamrman. That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The prepared supplemental statement submitted later by Edward 
L. Meyer, chairman, Americanism Committee, Native Sons of the 
Golden West, is as follows :) 


GRAND Par.or, NATIVE Sons oF THE GOLDEN West, 
Past GRAND PRESIDENT’S ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif., October 23, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. RoSENFIELD, 
Brecutive Director, President’s Commission on TIinmigration and 
Naturalization. 

Dear Str: Supplementing the brief statement made by Eldred L. Meyer, State 
chairman, Americanism committee, Native Sons of the Golden West, when appear- 
ing before the President’s Commission on October 15, 1952, in the Federal Building 
at Los Angeles, at which time permission was granted to submit the committee’s 
position on the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Naturalization Act, we submit 
the following for your consideration: 

Our committee has made a study of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, and 
we offer the following comments and suggestions to the President’s Commission 
for their consideration, when they report their findings on Californians’ attitude 
toward the present McCarran-Walter Immigration and Naturalization Act. 

\t the outset, we would like to point out that the Native Sons of the Golden 
West have never taken a position on European immigration, but have confined 
their efforts toward halting the flow of Asiatics to the Pacific coast and especially 
California. Representative Samuel L. Dickstein, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization for many years, complimented the 
Native Sons of the Golden West for being consistent through the years when he 
and his Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization held hearings in Los 
Angeles in August 1945. There has been no departure from the traditional policy 
of the Native Sons of the Golden West discouraging Asiatic immigration to the 
United States. The Native Sons of the Golden West are unalterably opposed to 
having any new measures passed which would further liberalize and open the 
door for Asiatic immigration and naturalization. 

This is not a new question in California, as citizens of the Golden State have, 
for over a half century, always expressed themselves in the majority to secure 
legislation on immigration which prevented the hordes of the Orient from making 
a dumping ground of California, for nationals of 19 purportedly overcrowded 
\siatie countries. In the first 20 years of the twentieth century, Japan was 
the principal offender in violating immigration agreements. The Japanese popu- 
lation in California grew as follows: 

Japanese 

population 
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United States census figures fer the three Pacific Coast States combined were 
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‘To stop this influx of Japanese, and to prevent the Pacifie coast from ultimate) 
becoming a Japanese colony, the oriental exclusion provisions were made a part 


of the immigration law of 1924. This law prevented the immigration to t) 
United States of all persons not eligible for United States citizenship. Over 
half of the population of the world falls: inte this category. 

It is significant that the organizations instrumental in securing adequate ex: 
sion laws before the 1924 Immigration and Naturalization Act was made into 
law (and which have since continuously defended it) while differing widely 
membership and purpose, have no selfish or class interest in this matter. They 
have been actuated by what they conceive to be the vital concern of the Natio 
These organizations include the National and California State bodies of the 
American Legion, American Federation of Labor, Grange, the Native Sons and 
Native Daughters of the Golden West, and the American Coalition of Patriotic 
Societies, comprising over 90 affiliated organizations. Today many new names 
ure added to those protesting enlargement of quotas for Asiatics. Some had 
representatives and spokesmen appearing at the public hearings of the Presi 
dent’s Commission, 

Taking a position opposite to our viewpoint are some organizations which can 
not be taken for leadership in either the community in which they reside or at 
the national level. On August 27, 1945, representatives of the southern California 
chapter of the National Citizens Political Action Committee appeared before the 
Dickstein House Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization. The follow 
ing is quoted from paragraph 3 of their organization’s prepared statement : 

“We submit that the question of immigration has become a world question and 
should be studied and investigated as such by the Economie Council of the United 
Nations Organization. Similarly the United Nations should be asked to under- 
take the preparation of a uniform Immigration and Naturalization Code, to be 
submitted for ratification approval to the various Inember nations of the United 
Nations.” 

The Native Sons of the Golden West, in convention assembled, are on record us 
being opposed te the United States surrendering any further rights to the United 
Nations or any one-world federation. To do so would be to trade our Constitu 
tion, Bill of Rights, and the flag of the United States of America for something 
still not realized by the dreamers and architects of the one-world philosophy 
All first-class nations reserve the right to regulate the flow of immigration into 
their country, and the United States will never willingly relinquish this right 
The Native Sons of the Golden West will strive at all times to prevent a greate: 
number of Asiatics from immigrating to the United States. 

While we opposed quotas for Asiatics as people ineligible for United States 
citizenship, let us look at the average present quota for these people: Rough! 
about 100 persons per year are perinitted iminigration, per Asiatic country, into 
the United States. As this applies to at least 19 countries, it would mean 
admitting some 1,00 Asiatics per year. As so well predicted INany years ago 
by our pioneer in this field, the late V. S. MeClatchy, executive secretary of the 
California Joint Immigration Committee, “Once a quota would be granted, a 
later Congress would be appealed to for a larger quota.” and that is just what 
the enemies of the MceCarran-Walter Act are now attempting to do. Doubling 
of the present quota by a future Congress would admit to our shores 3,800 or 
more Asiatics per year, and again, some future Congress might fix a different 
formula, and we would see the number skyrocket to very large proportions. Ii 
is not too difficult for us to predict, for the not too distant future, that China 
east India, or Japan would request to be admitted on the case basis as that 
granted to the assimilable races of the nations of Europe, and we would thi 
see their dream come true: the hordes of Asia peacefully taking over the lands 
of California and the Pacific coast. We have no quarrel with Senator Pa 
McCarran or Representative Frank Walter, or their committee. On the con 
trary, We think they deserve credit for tackling a momentous task of rewritine 
an linmigration and Naturalization Act which has been amended for many years 
past, and is a vexing problem which will never satisfy 100 percent of the people 
of the United States. The Americanism Committee of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West is especially gratified to see the security provisions in the new 
law pertaining to strengthening deportation and exclusion procedures agains 
Communists and other subversives. 

Past Grand Vresident Raymond T. Williamson, attorney at law in San F 
cisco, attempted to represent the Native Sons before the President's Commis 
sion there, but due to an overcrowded agenda was unable to testify. He did 

erver for our organization, and passed on to the undersigned t! 
young man from Washington State College, in Pullman, Was! 
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His view was in direct opposition to those testifying that immigrants would be 
primarily farmers and that they would take their place on the family farms. 
The young man from Pullman pointed out that there was no criteria by which 
a family farm might be fixed as to size, productivity, or anything else, and 
explained to your committee that the farmers of eastern Washington were large 
operators and the only way they could produce to be successful financially and 
otherwise, Was to keep their operations on a large scale. He went on to explain 
that their hop vards are of great size, and that previous to their mechanization, 
it took 2,500 employees to do the work that was now accomplished by approxi 
mately 600, and that these G00 employees were not constantly on the job, but 
were merely used seasonally. 

The above testimony coincides with a recent press release about California's 
native son Governor, Earl Warren, who stated that the past vear alone saw 80,000 
less fobs for cotton workers in one section of the San Joaquin Valley due to 
he successful operation of mechanical cotton picking devices. His remarks 
were directed toward the urgency of new developments, to avoid a loeal unem 
ployment problem. The Governor did not mention immigration, either directly 
or otherwise, but it is apparent that a large influx of Asiatic farm laborers would 
add to American unemployment. 

We urge that a thorough, long-range study of this serious question be made 
before making any recommendations for enlarged quotas for the peoples of Asia 
for the following reasons: 

1. Nonassimilability of Asiaties. 

2 Low standards of living of those peoples. 

}. Alien laborer’s willingness to work for low wages. 

t. Many States forbid marriage between Asiaties and whites. 

Larger quotas would not increase our foreign trade relations, each country 
huving in the best-priced markets. Asiatics living here develop foreign colonies, 
which lead to friction and misunderstanding. Finally, our first consideration 
in all immigration matters should be the permanent welfare of this Nation, 
notwithstanding the desires of foreign nations or the interest of classes, sections, 
or groups in this country. Above all, we are unalterably opposed to enlarging 
the immigration quotas for each Asiatie country as being inimical to the best 
interest and welfare of the people of California and the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Evprep L. Meyer, 
Chairman, Grand Parlor Americanism Committee, Native Sons of the 
Golden West. 


Committee Members: Seth Millington, Frank J. Collins Sr., Bernard G. Hiss 
B. W. Gearhart 

The Cuarrman. The Commission has received a number of com- 
munications since its arrival here. Many of them are statements 
which are desired to be inserted into the record. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Chairman, to the end that you have just stated, 
there is a statement from the Masaryk Alliance of the Czechoslovakian 
Citizens. 

The Cuamrman. That may be inserted into the record at this point, 
as well as the other statements received. 

(The statement submitted from the Masaryk Alliance of the Czecho- 
slovakian Citizens is as follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE MASARYK ALLIANCE OF THE (zZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
CITIZENS 


Reasons advanced in favor of the change of the Czechoslovak immigration 
quotas at a hearing October 15, held by the President's Commission at the 
Federal Courthouse in Los Angeles, Calif.: 

As American citizens, we feel to be our duty of primary importance, to pro 
tect the interest and welfare of the United States of America. But being of 
Czechoslovak extraction, we also feel it to be our duty to call to the attention 
of ul this country. that the Czechoslovak. as a nation. was one of the most 
fateful friends of the United States and deserves to be regarded as an ally. 

In that aspect the quota system, based on the statistic of ISSO, cannot do 
iny justice to the Czechoslovak people, because at that time the Czechs coming 
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to America were regarded as Austrians and the Slovaks as Hungarians. But j: 
were mostly only the Czechs and Slovaks who were coming here, because of the 
oppression at home, 

it might be very seriously doubted, that after 30 years, when this system was 
first adopted, there were any means to distinguish between a Czech and an A 
trian and between a Slovak and a Hungarian. Names and places, to enabje 
a fair judgment, do not mean anything. One of the most known cultural and 
social workers we ever had, Vojta Naprstek, came to America under the name of 
Albert Fingerhut. He had to flee to America, because of some remarks he mide 
about the then ruling Habsburg dynasty, but who ever would seek, under such 
name a Czech. That is only one example, but such ones were by thousands. 

But since the First World War the Czechoslovaks established their own record, 
a record of the most ardent devotion to the United States of America. They were 
allies of America in the First World War and remained faithful in the second. 
American parachutists were always safe with the Czechoslovak people. Some- 
times, they did not understand their language, but the mere fact that they are 
Americans was sullicient to provide them with a hiding place and provisions even 
by risking their own lives. As conditions are there today it might be safely as- 
sumed, that should the Voice of America direct a call across the border line from 
Germany “come to our banners,” it would take more than the Russian machine 
guns to stop them. This is also why the communistic masters of Czechoslovakia 
are conducting such a vicious campaign of hatred against America and why so 
many Czechoslovaks had to pay with their lives. 

The devotion to America and its ideals is in Czechoslovakia universal and 
cannot be erased even by the horrors of communism. When they flee to Ger- 
many, they don’t come to the Germans. They come to the Americans. They 
have to wade through the hatred of the Germans just as well now, as they did 
during the last war. There is a reason for that. They helped all they could to 
crush Hitler’s imperium. And therefore there were many instances, where the 
German authorities turned the Czechoslovak refugees back to their commuunistic 
masters, even to be executed and an attempt was made to make this a regular 
procedure. 

As citizens of this country, we will stand comparison with the most patriotic 
groups. Our record is one of the most favorable and although even we have 
some Reds among us, we believe in our ability to weed out the dupes and turn in 
the rascals. All we ask for the people of Czechoslovakia is fair deal, based o: 
their own record not as Austrians or Hungarians but as Czechoslovaks. In 
this the United States of America will never be disappointed. 


Mr. Rosrenrrevp. There is also.a communication from Sybil Apgar, 
3305 Bayview Drive, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
(The communication follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SysBiIL APGAR 


OctTonerR 14, 1952 
McCarrAN COMMITTEE, 
BOARD OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Court Room, Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: George Sokolsky, the columnist and radio com- 
mentator, suggested that the public write you encouragement in your great 
work. 

Please do everything possible to keep the Harry Bridges, Serve Rubinsteins, 
Charles Chaplins, etc. out of our United States. I speak for many friends and 
relatives who are outraged by the flaunting of our laws and principles of Gov- 
ernment and ideals—all that has made this country great. 

We consider communism as treason and expect our Government to treat it 
as such, 


(Signed) Syprm Apoar. 


Mr. Rosenrievp. We are also in receipt of a postal card from J. W. 
Miller of Los Angeles. 
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(The communication follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED RY J. W. MILLER 


OcTOBER 13, 1952. 

This country needs an immigration law like the McCarran-Walter bill. 

Our population or stock is being too munch diluted. 

Too many undesirable immigrants (poor citizenship materials) have been 
allowed to come into the country in the past few years. Immigration should be 
limited and only the best admitted. 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) J. W. MILLER. 


Mr. Rosenrietp. We have a letter from Mrs. Helen Schredder, 3823 
Alsace Avenue, Los Angeles 56, Calif. 
(The communication follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. HELEN SCHREDDER 


3823 ALSACE AVENUE, Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
October 13, 1952. 
COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 
Dear Sirs: We are strongly opposed to the McCarran-Walter Act as it now 
stands. It is not in keeping with America’s ideals of justice and democracy. 
Sincerely, 
(Signed) Mrs. HELEN SCHREDDER 


Mr. Rosenrretp. We have a joint statement from Alexander S. and 
Katherine Macdonald, 1722 Virginia Road, Los Angeles 19, Calif. 

(The statement follows :) 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ALEXANDER S. AND KATHERINE MACDONALD 
1722 Viretnta Roap, Los ANGELES 17 or 18, CALIF., 
October 14, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. RoSENFIELD, 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: We, as citizens of the Untied States, wish to lend our 
support to the McCarran-Walter immigration and nationality bill. It represents 
the will of the majority of our people and is a necessary guardian against the 
increase of subversive elements in our country. 

How ean a Commission report on the merits or demerits of this bill when it 
has not yet gone into effect and had.a fair period of operation upon which to 
hase recommendations for changes? The bill represents, we understand, 4 years 
of study by Congress and experts from the State and Justice Departments, 

Will you kindly include this letter of objection to these hearings in the report 
of the hearing held tomorrow in Los Angeles? 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER S. MACDONALD. 
(Signed) KATHERINE MACDONALD. 


Mr. RosenFietp. We also have a letter from Frances M. Bacon, 849 
Mullen Avenue, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
(The communication follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FRANCES M. Bacon 


$49 MULLEN AVENUE, Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
October 14, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. RoSENFIELD, 
Leecutive Director, Commission on Immigration, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Mr. Rosenrretp: As an American citizen, I wish to say that I am in favor 
of the MeOarran-Walter immigration and nationality bill. The law was enacted 


f 


ilter a 4-year study of the problem by Congress during which time everyone 
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who wanted to testify was heard. I believe that our country cannot absorb the 
ereat number of people who wish to enter without chaos to our laboring groups 
Since this bill was passed by Congress, it represents the will of the majority, 
and I feel that it should have a fair period of operation. 
[Signed] Frances M. Bacovy. 


Mr. Rosenririp. We have a statement from Sylvia Saraff of the 
Beverly Hills Chapter of Hadassah. 
(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SYLVIA SARAFF, ON BEHALF OF THE BEVERLY II 
CHAPTER OF HADASSAH 
OCTOBER 15, 1952, 
On behalf of the 3,000 members of the Beverly Hills Chapter of Hadassah we 
wish to record our opposition to the McCarran-Walter bill, and to urge immediate 
repeal of the bill. 
SYLVIA SARAFF, 
Beersheba American Affairs, Chairman. 
BERTHA SPERBER, 
FRrEDA LAWITZ, 
Representatir 


Mr. Rosenrievp. We have a statement from Virginia Baskin, 11) 
Saltair Terrace, Los Angeles 49, Calif. , vice president of the Brent- 
wood Chapter of the Pioneer Women’s Organization. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY VIRGINIA BASKIN FOR PIONEER WOMEN’S ORGANIZATION, 
BRENTWOOD CHAPTER 


11901 SaLvratr Terrace, Los ANGELES 49, CALIr. 

Our national organization, as well as each chapter, wishes to put itself on record 
as being opposed to the MeCarran-Walter Act. 

We feel the immigration quotas established are definitely an attempt to ex 
clude all but non-Aryans from entering the United States. 

We feel the United States has traditionally been the refuge, the haven 
those abroad who wished to espouse the cause of liberty. By this act, we : 
limiting inimigration and so cutting our country off from a rich supply of freed 
loving people who can eventually contribute much to our country’s culture. 

We also feel that the act makes a discrimination in penalty between citizens 
and noncitizens. This certainly violates our concept of equality before the law 

For these and many other reasons, our organization urges that the act | 
abolished, or else vital changes be nade to eliminate racist and oppressive 
pects of this law. 

Respectfully submitted. 

VIRGINIA BASKID 

Mr. Rosenrrep. We have too a statement from Anthony Aroney. 
Jr., past supreme vice president of the Order of the Ahepa. t! 
American Hellenic Educational Progressive Association. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ANTHONY ARONEY,. Jr., PAST SUPREME VICE PRESID 
ORDER OF AHEPA 
OcToBER 15, 


7 hy Wy . ’ i; ; ; “sr y _— : J y ; 
fo the Special Commission on Immigration and Naturalization Hearing, Feder 
suilding, Los Angeles, Calif.: 


Thank you, on behalf of AHEPA whom I represent at this hearing, 
opportunity to appear before this committee and express the opinions of 
organization concerning the immigration and naturalization of Greek nati 
AHEPA is an organization whose membership is comprised of people of Gre 
ancestry in the United States. Originally, we organized for the purpose 
l:elping immigrant Greeks adjust themselves to the w ays of this country, to lea 
the language and to find employment. 
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Eventually, our organization increased in number and our services extended 
into the fields of charity and social assistance. 

Today, AHEPA has many programs which include the maintenance of facilities 
for the care of the aged; programs intended to stimulate the activities of young 
people of Greek extraction in the fields of athletics, science and art; programs 
for the purpose of rendering aid to people of Greek extraction in time of emer- 
veney and disaster; and a continuing program aimed at helping immigrant 
Greeks to become quickly adjusted to our American economy. 

It should be emphasized that, while AHEPA is an organization of people whose 
ancestry was in Greece, it is foremost an American organization with its alle- 
giance to the United States of America and with its objective to serve the United 
States through service to the Greek people who have cotne to this Nation. 

| believe that this brief explanation of AHEPA is necessary because it helps 
to establish the fact that our organization is always at the disposal of the United 
States Government or its agencies, especially in matters such as this when we 
can give you an expression of the opinion of the Greek-American community, in 
America concerning policies of immigration, naturalization, exclusion, and de 
portation. 

It is not my purpose nor that of AHEPA to present a program for immigration 
This, we properly believe, is the concern and prerogative of the committees and 
commissions, such as this, who have made extensive studies of the conditions 
resulting from existing naturalization policies and who are thereby enabled to 
make certain recommendations and suggestions for improving, restricting, or 
expanding the quotas for nationals from various foreign countries. 

We are, however, seriously concerned with the future of the Greeks in America. 
These who have been permitted to enter this Nation since the beginning of im 
migration quotas, have shown themselves to be good citizens and have made im- 
portant and valuable contributions in every walk of American life. Greek im 
migrants have entered commerce and the fields of education, science, business, 
art, and politics and have demonstrated themselves to be capable and trust- 
worthy. 

The American Greek is unalterably opposed to every form of Communism and 
sees in today’s American Government a kind of government that was denied 
to his ancestors for hundreds of years. He is willing to do everything in his 
power to help maintain that government and is willing to lay down his life to 
preserve it When necessary. 

This has been demonstrated many times during the past two major wars and 
today on the battlefields in Korea. 

Lam mentioning this not because there is anything unusual in the willingness 
of a good American citizen to die for his country but because L want it clearly 
understood that neither AHEPA, the Greeks who have come to America and 
their children after them, nor the Greeks who have longingly turned their eyes 
in this direction, can ever be anything other than good citizens, good people who 
realize that, while this country has much to give them, they are obligated to 
give it their best effort, their loyalty, and their devotion in return. 

On November 17, 1950, the Order of AHEPA was accepted fer registration 
with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid with the Department 
of the State and was assigned registration number VFA-ODdS8. 

Our funetion was to handle the difficult problem of clearing, selecting and 
settling Greek people who came to this country under the displaced-persons 
program, 

The report of the work of AHEPA is available to this Commission from our 
national headquarters at 1420 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

I should like to peint out that the displaced Greeks who were brought to this 
country under the program and whose adiustment was under the direction of 
\HEPA are employed and are self-Sustaining. 

I do not know of a single instance where any person was brought into the 
United States from Greece and where that person became a public charge. 

\s a matter of fact, in most instances, the persons in charge of the Greek 
displaced-persons program made a distinct and successful effort to create jobs 
for people, so that there would not be an occasion or instance where some other 
person faces lessened job opportunities because of the adjusting immigrant. 

\HEPA has shown itself to be a responsible organization with regard to the 
handling of Greek nationals into the United States. Our experience has shown 
ls and the United States Government that the entrance of Greeks into America 
is u good thing, that it contributes to society by bringing culture, a willingness 
to work and a high degree of loyalty for an adopted land. 
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AHEPA respectfully urges your most serious consideration to the matter of 
increasing the quotas for Greeks to enter America rather than lessening the op- 
portunities for these people to find a richness of freedom here that is not to he 
found elsewhere. 

Currently, only 308 persons from Greece are permitted into the United States 
during a year under the quota system. It is my opinion that this figure can 
be increased substantially and that any reduction of this quota—and I under- 
stand that the McCarran-Walter bill proposed such a reduction—would be adverse 
to public interest and contrary to the traditional policies and practices of the 
United States immigration system. 

The success of the recently concluded displaced-person program has been 
amply proven. What is vitally needed now is an extension of this program 
that wiil permit more Greeks, particularly those from the northern part of Greece 
who have been displaced during recent Communist uprisings, to enter the United 
States. 

I recommend that this Commission consider a 10-year displaced-person pro- 
gram with regard to the immigration of displaced persons from Greece. | 
recommend that the figure be fixed at 50,000 displaced persons, with the limita- 
tion set at 5,000 annually. The Greek organizations in the United States can 
readily cope with this number of displaced persons, and I am certain that such 
a program will redound to the benefit of our entire international policy with 
regard to our relations with Greece. 

The figures I am recommending will, of course, be in addition to the regular 
quota figures fixed for immigrants from Greece. 

I suggest for your consideration the plight of many young Greeks who have 
come to the United States for the purpose of education. Subsequent to entering 
the country, they have registered for the draft program and many of them have 
become a part of the United States Armed Forces. 

Some consideration should be given to the nationalization of these young 
Greeks, who, without exception, Wil want to remain in this country and seek 
the advantages and opportunities of American citizenship when their periods 
of services in the Armed Forces are over. Extensions of permits to remain in 
the United States should be the least of your consideration. Here, again, we 
have a dramatic example of the Greek in America showing his ready willingness 
to do his part, even when he may only be here as a viSitor. 

It has been said that the principal reason for a bill restricting the immigration 
of people from foreign countries is that continuing immigration provides an 
opportunity for the entrance of people with subversive objectives. 

I cannot speak for any other country but Greece, but in this instance I can 
say with authority that Greek immigrants make good Americans. I know of 
no instance of a Greek subversive element, and I certainly know of many 
instances where Greeks have made substantial contributions toward bettering 
our American way of life. 

The practices of the Immigration Service of the United States Government 
‘annot be eriticized by eur organization. They have been most helpful and 
have certainly functioned with the best interests of the United States and the 
problems of our immigrants foremost in their minds. 

The question posed by the McCarran-Walter bill is whether or not immigration 
should be restricted. 

Speaking for AHEPA and on the side of the Greek immigrant, we ask that 
it not be restricted, but that, instead, it be expanded to afford more opportunity 
for more people to share their loyalty and their talents with the United States. 


Mr. Rosenriretp. Then, we have a statement from Frank P. Tripp, 
also of the Ahepa. 


The Cuairman. I recall he appeared before us in San Francisco to 
say he would file his statement here. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


SrATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FRANK P. Tripp, IN BEHALF OF THE ORDER OF AMERICAN 
HELLENIC EpUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION (AHEPA) OF THE WEST 
CoA8T 


If one is to review and analyze the record of the Greek immigrant in America 
he will quickly find in it the story of a people, whose energy, resourcefulness, and 
enterprising Spirit contributed measurably to the earthly growth of young Amer- 
ica, While it is my appointed task to lay before you the views of the members of 
that great American-Greek organization, the Order of Ahepa, particularly as it 
relates to the accomplishments of west coast Greek immigrants. I should not 
desire to leave the impression that my statements are with bias since I, too, came 
here aS a 4-year-old boy with my parents. Well, after living in a country for 
4) years, you soon find that there is only love for one—America. Therefore, the 
same reasons that would make the Greek immigrant a highly desirable American 
citizen apply to other nationalities. The important thing to remember in apply- 
ing the yardstick of qualification is, how does it benefit and strengthen America, 
first, last, and always. 

It is my opinion, and one which I hope the Commission will adopt, that however 
deserving or humanitarian may be the cause of Greece and the hope of thou- 
sands of her citizens to come to this land, unless it is to the economic interest 
of America, unless these new immigrants can contribute to the growth and 
expansion of this country every other argument, however meritorious, is only 
secondary. We Americans must first consider and keep before us the reasoning 
that we cannot afford the luxury of being a humanitarian nation unless we keep 
powerful and wealthy and that every natural resource be utilized to keep us so. 
The prime factor and the yardstick that must be employed in the processing of 
immigrants, whatever their nationality—will these people add to the wealth and 
prosperity ef America? Will they ‘preserve the citadel of freedom that free people 
created in this strange land? 

Now, let us take the history of the Greek immigrant of the west coast, since, 
it was here, as most other Americans, he was last to settle. Is he industrious? 
Is he enterprising? One has but only to observe the hundreds upon hundreds 
of yarious business establishments flourishing up and down the coast to attest 
to this fact. While in many instances, he has taken to the professional world in 
the field of medicine, in the field of law and science, it is in the business world that 
his greatest contributions to the stability of the economic life of this Nation 
have been. Iam sure that few will argue the point that our Nation today owes, in 
a large measure, its success to the fact that it is small businesses throughout the 
country that constitute the true prosperity of America. Consequently, our coun- 
try will forever need that type of immigrant whose tenacity, resourcefulness, and 
ingenuity is such as to overcome the many reverses and problems besetting the 
businessman of today. It is in this way that the millions of jobs necessary in 
our present day economy can be continuously augmented, and the abundant life 
as we know it today, particularly as it has been in the last 20 years under the 
Democratic Party. 

One wonders what Senator McCarran could have been thinking of when he 
pushed Public Law 414 through the Congress and thereby disregarded not only 
the true interest of the United States but reaffirmed the stigma of the 1924 law 
based on national origin quota system that singled out immigrants from certain 
parts of Europe as undesirable. How, in the light of history, and particularly to 
the cause of world peace and freedom from tyranny that the Greek people, per- 
haps more than any nation in the whole of Europe, contributed could this dis- 
regard of all moral and humane reasoning be enveloped in one law is beyond 
my comprehension and I am sure the understanding of millions of American 
citizens. It is fortunate, indeed, that we are blessed with a President whose 
capacity to understand and fight for the large overwhelming majority of American 
people is without parallel in our time. That very veto of this unfair, discrim- 
inatory, and very isolationistic law took a man, with the feeling for his people, 
and their true desires, as only President Truman possesses. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of this Commission I urge you to do everything 
in your power in correcting this bad piece of legislation before it causes America 
irreparable harm, The present law is a bill written by the will of the minority 
groups and does not recognize that the United States is committed to the world 
to be the champion of fair play in full recognition of the rights of human beings 
before God and the laws of man. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FRANK P. Tripp 


Mr. Rosenrieip. We have a statement from Mr. Boyd H. Reynolds, 
attorney, suite 331, Douglas Building, 257 South Spring Street, Lo. 
Angeles 12, Calif. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Boyp H. REYNOLDS, ATTORNEY 


Boyp H. REYNOLDS, 
COUNSELOR ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
257 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif., October 15, 1952 
Re MecCarran-Walter immigration and naturalization bill. 
CHAIRMAN, PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 

Str: L represent a great proportion of the Chinese population of southern Cali- 
fornia in matters concerning immigration and naturalization. I also have a 
lnrge clientele of persons of the Mexican race. 

The Congress of the United States in passing Public Law 414 over the Presi- 
dent’s veto stated that it realized that there were imperfections which could be 
remedied by later amendment. 

In my opinion, section 360 (a) of Public Law 414 is entirely unconstitutional 
for the reason that it states in substance that the right of habeas corpus shall 
be denied to any person within the United States who claims American citizen- 
ship, and his citizenship is an issue in any exclusion proceeding. This is deti- 
nitely a denial of the right of habeas corpus to citizens of the United States and 
in violation of the Constitution, which states that the right of habeas corpus 
shall not be denied except in cases of war. This section 360 of the law also gives 
absolute power to the Lmmigration Service and the Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals on matters of citizenship which is contrary to the American concept of 
government, our Government being a government of checks and balances. It is 
also a maxim of American law that there should be an appeal from the decision 
of any administrative official, 

Paragraph (b) of section 360 is also unconstitutional in that it gives the same 
power as cited above to an American consul abroad. Both sections deny the 
right of judicial determination of citizenship and are abhorrent to the American 
way of life. It also states that a person in order to apply under subsections (b) 
and (c) must be under the age of 16 years or who has lived in the United States 
at some prior time. This is definitely unconstitutional. 

This section 360 of Public Law 414 is abhorrent to all American citizens as it 
denies the right of judicial determination of citizenship. It sets up an adminis- 
trative official as a czar who by a wave of his hand can deny you or me the right 
to bring our foreign-born children to the United States. I would suggest that 
section 360 of Public Law 414 be entirely repealed and section 503 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 (903 Federal Statutes) be reenacted of the law. A few 
of the rights of American citizens who have children abroad would thus be 
preserved. 

The Department of State has repeatediy and continuously over a number of 
years demonstrated its inability to act in a judicial or semijudicial capacity 
The State Department is always going off on some tangent. At the present tite 
it is inflicting untold indignities upon persons of the Chinese race who ¢! 
citizenship under section 1993 of the Revised Statutes. They have devised the 
tliabolical scheme of forcing every person of the Chinese race who claims Amer 
ican citizenship by derivation to submit to blood typing which is not authorized 
by law and to have X-rays taken of his knee joints, pelvis, etc., and so-call 
radiological examinations. These indignities are not inflicted on persons of 
any other race than Chinese. My suggestion is that the Congress of the United 
States prohibit the State Department and/or the Immigration and Naturaliza 
tion Service from requiring either blood typing or radiolegical examinations in 
the cases of persons claiming United States citizenship by derivation 
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As an example of the assininity of the State Department [ am enclosing here- 
with copies of a few of their letters of recent date taken at random from my 
files. 

Under Public Law 414, section 201 to 207, inclusive, provide that the alien 
husband and alien wife and alien children of an American citizen are entitled 
to nonquota status. However, it is regretted that the said law only grants 
second preference to the father or mother of a citizen of the United States. 
This is a useless gesture especially under the Chinese quota of 105, as it means 
nothing. The law should be so amended to provide nonquota status for the father 
and mother of an American citizen. 

Our State Department of the Government of the United States has long 
hombarded the Spanish-speaking peoples of the Western Hemisphere with the 
so-called “good-neighbor” policy and it has always been the policy of the United 
States to follow the “most-favored-nation clause.” The entire Public Law 414 
is anti-Mexican and especially section 244, paragraph 5 (b), reading as follows: 
“The provisions of this subsection relating to the granting of suspension of 
deportation shall not be applicable to any alien who is a native of any country 
contiguous to the United States, etc.” This is a direct slap in the face to Mexico. 
With one hand we are asking her cooperation and with the other we slap her in 
the face. 

Section 405 (a) contains a joker stating that an application for suspension 
of deportation which is pending on the date of “enactment” shall be regarded 
as a proceeding within the meaning of this subsection. Please note that the 
author of the bill apparently deliberately used the word enactment rather than 
effective date to prevent the thousands of persons who had applications pending 
from having their cases satisfactorily terminated by suspension of deportation. 
Among my own clients alone I have seen many cases of alien husbands or alien 
wives or both separated from their American citizen children to satisfy the 
author of the bill. Untold agony has been caused by Public Law 414 denying 
suspension of deportation to persons of-the Mexican race. 

I recommend that section 244 (5) (b) be amended to grant citizens of Canada, 
Mexico, and adjacent islands the same privileges and rights that are accorded 

itizens of the most-favored country. 

tespectfully submitted. 

(Signed ) s0YD H. REYNOLDs. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 22, 1952. 
Mr. Boyp H. Reynowps, 
Suite 214, Douglas Building, 257 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. REYNOLps: With reference to your letter of July 7, 1952, file nuim- 
ber 1/522 and your telegram of September 12, 1952, concerning the citizenship 
claim of Woo Dung Dai, who appears also to be known under the name of Woo 
Yee Lim, you are informed that the Department has again reviewed the citizen- 
ship claim in the light of the results of the investigation conducted by an agent 
of the Department and in the light of the material which you have previously 
submitted. 

The Department does not consider that the identity of the person who presented 
himself at the American Consulate General at Hong Kong as Woo Dung Dai has 
been established to any reasonable degree, and upon the basis of the record as it 
stands, the Department would adhere to its previous decision in the case, that 
ihe action of the American Consulate General at Hong Kong in denying docu- 
entation to the applicant for travel to the United States was justified. Never- 
theless, if you will advise the Department that the applicant’s alleged mother 
will be available for blood typing and, in that event, will advise the Department 
of the address at which she may be located, the Department will arrange to have 
her blood type and the applicant’s blood type ascertained at Hong Kong. The 
Department will also, in the event that the applicant’s alleged mother will be 
ivailable, arrange to have the blood types of the other members of the family in 
the United States ascertained through the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ive, and will give further consideration to the case in the light of such blood-type 
evidence, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiis H. Younes, 
Acting Chief, Passport Division. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, September 23, 195.2. 
Mr. Boyp H. REYNOLDs, 
Suite 214, Douglas Building, 257 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. REYNOLDS: With reference to your letter of July 18, 1952, files 
number 1/355 concerning the citizenship claims of Hom Kin and Hom Sing, jp 
which you state that the alleged mother of the applicants is unable to secure 
permission to leave China for Hong Kong, it is suggested that any other letters 
which the alleged father of the applicants may have received from his wife and 
which indicate that she cannot arrange to proceed to Hong Kong from China, be 
submitted to the Department for its consideration. 

It is also suggested that if the applicants have received communications fron 
their alleged mother indicating that she cannot arrange to leave China and show 
ing what efforts were made to obtain permission to depart, such communications 
be submitted to the American consulate general at Hong Kong for its considera. 
tion in regard to the bona fides of the claim that this identifying witness cannot 
appear at the consulate general. 

Since the material hitherto submitted in the case as bearing upon the identity 
of the applicants consists of affidavits of interested parties and since, therefore, 
the credibility of the affiants is the prime factor in connection therewith, it is 
suggested that the alleged father of the applicants support the case and evidence 
his good faith by submitting certifications as to the blood types of all his alleged 
sons in the United States, as well as a certification of his own blood type, for 
coluparison purposes. Such blood typing should be arranged through the appro- 
priate office of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

The Department will give further consideration to the case upon the receipt of 
the information and evidence mentioned above. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wiis H. Youna, 
Acting Chief, Passport Division 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 7, 1952 
Mr. Poyp H. REYNoLpDs, 
Suite 214 Douglas Building, 
257 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

My Dear Mr. ReyNnoitps: With reference to your letter of July 18, 1952, you 
file No. 1/823, concerning the citizenship claims of WOO Kock Han, WOO Kock 
Chuey, and WOO Kock Soon, you are informed that the Department has care 
fully reviewed the files in these cases, but is of the opinion that the evicenc 
and information available do not establish the identity of the claimants to 
American citizenship to any reasonable degree. 

Medical evidence available indicates that the purported twins, WOO Kock 
Han and WOO Kock Chuey, differ in age by 3 to 4 years. The record of the 
testimony taken at the American consulate general at Hong Kong shows that 
the claimants and their alleged mother were unable to agree concerning the 
applicants’ schooling, the location of the native village of the alleged mother, 
the circumstances of the Japanese occupation of the area and recent asosciatior 
of the applicants with their alleged mother, including association as late as the 
night before the interview. 

In view of the adverse record, briefly summarized above, the Department 
does not consider that it would be warranted in authorizing documentation t 
enable the claimants to American citizenship to proceed to the United States 
Nevertheless, if you will advise the Department that the applicants’ alleged 
mother will be available for blood typing and, in that event, will advise the 
Department of the address at which she may be located, the Department will 
arrange to have her blood type and the applicants’ blood type ascertained at 
Hong Kong. The Department will also, in the event that the applicants’ mother 
will be available, arrange to have the blood types of the other members of the 
family in the United States ascertained through the Immigration and Natura 
tion Service, and will give further consideration to the case in the light of such 
blood-type evidence. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Writs H. Youn, 
Acting Chief, Passport Divisio 
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Mr. Rosenrrevp. We have a written request from Ella Kube, chair- 
man of the research commitee of the Los Angeles County Conference 
on Community Relations that the conference be permitted to file a 
written brief. 

(Submitted statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE Los ANGELES COUNTY CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


Los ANGELES CouNtTY CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS, 
3125 West Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif, October 14, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sir: I understand from Mr. Zane Meckler that the name of the Los 
Angeles County Conference on Community Relations was tentatively placed 
on the list of individuals and organizations reporting at the hearings of the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization tomorrow. We 
had hoped to have a report ready, but, unfortunately, time was too short to 
prepare an adequate brief; will you, therefore, please withdraw the name of 
the Los Angeles County Conference on Community Relations. 

However, we should like to ask permission to present a written brief concern- 
ing the McCarran-Walter Act, to be prepared by the legal committee and the re- 
search committee of the Los Angeles County Conference on Community Relations, 
at a later date. We would greatly appreciate it if we were given the opportunity 
to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE, LOS ANGELES CoUNTY 
CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS, 
(Signed) Etia Kupse, Chairman. 


(The brief follows :) 


Los ANGELES COUNTY CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY RELATIONS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 31, 1952. 
Mr. Puitie PERLMAN, 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
1742 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. PERLMAN: The Los Angeles County Conference on Community Rela- 
tions appreciates the opportunity to present to the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization a statement concerning American immigration 
policy. 

The Los Angeles County Conference on Community Relations is a coordinating 
and referral agency working to bring about better intergroup relations. A list 
of its member agencies is attached. 

The major emphasis of the Los Angeles County Conference on Community 
Relations and of its member agencies lies in the field of human relations, where 
' is guided by a basic philosophy of the dignity of the individual and by the 
principle of the equality of all, regardless of race, creed, or national origin. The 
county conference through its member agencies is working in many areas affecting 
the well-being of the individual and the community, such as housing, employ- 
ment, education. It has been our experience that individuals, irrespective of 
race, creed, or national origin, make valuable contributions to good community 
living. 

In the field of employment we concur with a statement prepared by the Los 
\ngeles Central Labor Council, American Federation of Labor, which is a member 
agency of the county conference, presented to the President’s Commission by 
Miss Susan Adams. 

The county conference is concerned about immigration policies because it is 
ur belief that the kind of attitudes and practices which prevail at the local 
colnmmunity level and those that characterize our relationships with people inter- 
ationally are mutually reinforcing. Specifically, discriminatory clauses in 
iumigration laws reflect on the status of American citizens of various ethnic and 
tational backgrounds, and lend support to the belief that individuals of certain 
ethnie backgrounds are superior to individuals from other backgrounds. To 
the extent that immigration laws reflect such biases, the work toward better. 
nore democratic community relations at the local level is handicapped. 
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We find in the MeCarran-Walter Act strong evidence of such discriminatory 
clauses as indicated in the disproportionately small quotas allowed to persons 
from south and east European countries, to persons from Asia and to persons 
of Negro ancestry. However, not only is the size of different quotas discrimina- 
tory in nature, the very basis of the quotas in terms of national or racial origin 
seems to us an undemocratic and unscientific basis for selection. We strong; 
urge that such discriminatory clauses be eliminated from immigration laws. 
We should like to support the statements that have been made by Dr. Ralph 
Beals, of the department of anthropology of UCLA, and that of Mr. J. J. Lieber- 
man for the Los Angeles Jewish Community Council, both of which were made 
at the hearings of the President's Commission at Los Angeles. 

A brief prepared by one of our member agencies, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, Los Angeles branch, dealing specifically 
with the immigration laws as it affects immigrants of Negro ancestry, follows 
under separate cover. 

The second major point which we should like to select for emphasis is that 
of the differential treatment of native-born and naturalized citizens. We endorse 
wholeheartedly the point made by Dr. Forrest Weir of the Southern California 
<‘ouncil of Protestant Churches when he stated that, once citizenship is granted, 
an immigrant should be treated as a full American, subject to the normal laws 
and penalties of the land. If this is not done, we create two levels of citizenship, 
one inferior to the other, which is a violation of democratic principles. 

We join with those church, civic, and labor groups who have appeared before 
your committee hearing in Los Angeles, urging serious consideration of the 
present immigration and naturalization laws and urging changes which will 
exemplify the American spirit and ideal more fully. 

Respectfully yours, 
FEORGE L. THOMAS, 
Evrecutive Directo) 


(Nore.—Prepared by the research connnittee with the help of the legal com- 
mittee of the Los Angeles County Conference on Community Relations, ) 


MEMBER AGENCIES OF THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY CONFERENCE ON COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS, OCTOBER 1952 


American Council on Human Rights 

American Federation of Labor 

American Jewish Committee 

Anti-Defamation League, B’nai B'rith 

B'nai B'rith Young Adults 

B'nai B'rith Youth Organization 

Claremont Intercultural Council 

Christian World Mission Committee, Hollywood Congregational Church 
The Christines 

Department Christian Social Relations, Episcopal Diocese of Los Angeles 
Duarte Citizens’ League 

Eazle Rock Council for Civie Unity 

Episcopal League for Social Action 

Federated Community Service Organizations 

(ireater Los Angeles C1O Council 

Japanese American Citizens’ League 

Community Relations Committee, Los Angeles Jewish Community Council 
Jewish Labor Committee 

Jewish Personnel Relations Bureau 

International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Pacific Coast Office 
Los Angeles County Commitee on Human Relations 

Los Angeles District Council, Jewish War Veterans, U. 8S. A. 

Los Angeles Urban League 

los Angeles Cloak Joint Board, ILGWU 

Los Angeles Dress Joint Board, ILGWU 

Los Angeles Sportswear Joint Council, ILGWU 

Metropolitan Los Angeles YWCA 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 

National Congress of American Indians 

National Council Negro Women 

Our Author’s Study Club 
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Parents for Better Schools 

Community Relations Committee, Welfare Council, Pasadena and Altadena 

Pasadena €emmission on Group Relations 

Pasadena YWCA 

Santa Monica YWCA 

Social Action Department, Congregational Conference, Southern California and 
the Southwest 

Social Action Committee, Christian Churches of Southern California 

Social Action Committee, Mount Hollywood Congregational Church 

Social Progress Commission, First Baptist Church of Los Angeles 

Southern California Conference, B’nai B'rith Women 

Southern California Society for Mental Hygiene 

Southern Division, C alifornia C ooperative League 

United Auto Workers (CIO) 

Women’s International Club 

The Crairman, Is that all the communications ? 

Mr. Rosenrievtp. That is all I have, sir. 

The CuHatrman. The Commission has completed the schedule that 
it had and has also given an opportunity to a number of other repre- 
sentatives or or ganizations to appear here. We are long past the time 
we had hoped to adjourn this meeting in order to receive all these 
communications and all these other statements in the record. We 
will now adjourn this hearing. 

Dr. Gotpner. Mr. Chairman, I am Dr. Sanford Goldner and last 
evening—in fact, in the middle of the day I phoned for the Los 
Angeles Lodges of the Jewish People’s Fraternal Order and spoke 
to Mr. Shirk and was assured that our name would te ntatively be on 
the list. 

The CHairman. We had your name tentatively on the list, but we 
have heard from a number of Jewish organizations here and in view 
of our time limitation, we feel that their viewpoint has been ade- 
quately expressed. 

Dr. Gotpner. Well, we feel that we have a particular interest in 
this. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if you desire anything to be added to our 
record we would suggest that you prepare a statement and send it to 
us in Washington. “We will be glad to incorporate it. 

Dr. GotpNer. This can be done, but I would like earnestly to ask 
that. since Los Angeles is the city it is, the Commission extend these 
hearings, if possible, until tomorrow. I see the Committee for the 
Protection of the Foreign Born wants to be heard, and I recognize 
that Los Angeles is perhaps a city of a million or a million and a half 
Mexican-Americans, whose case in actual day-to-day travail has not 
been heard. I think the Commission will make a serious error if it 
leaves without hearing these people. 

The Cuarrman. We think the viewpoint you will express here has 
been adequately covered by representatives of similar organizations, 
and if you want to file a statement we will be glad to have it. We are 
not going to hear any more oral testimony today. 

Miss Rost Cuernin. Mr. Chairman, my name is Rose Chernin, 
representative of the Los Angeles Committee for Protection of the 
Foreign-Born and 

The Cuarman. Just a moment! 

Miss Currnin. Mr. Chairman, I just want to finish and that is all. 
[ have a right to express myself. I have been sitting here on your 
assurance that I would be heard. 
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The Cuarrman. Nobody said you would be heard. 

Miss Cuernin. Yes, you did, and this morning the gentleman sit 
ting right next to you said that I would be heard. Mr. Shirk said so 
last. night. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that you—and I inquired into it be 

‘ause we have tried to give everybody an adequate hearing—have bee), 
iniliotoil and you have been tried and convicted of a violation of thie 
Smith Act. If that is true, the Commission is not interested in hear- 
ing anything you have to say. 

Miss Cuernry. Mr. Chairman, I demand that you accept this 
statement on behalf of our organization in your public hearing. 

The Cuarrman. I have said that the meeting is adjourned and we 
are not hearing any more oral testimony today. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr, Chairman, may I request that the Los An 
geles record remain open at this point for the insertion of statement: 
submitted by persons unable to appear as individuals or as repre- 
sentatives of or ganizations or who could not be scheduled due to in 
sufficient time. 

The Carman. That may be done. 

This concludes the hearings in Los Angeles. The Commission wil! 
now be adjourned until it reconvenes in “Atlanta, Ga., at 9:30 a. m., 
October 17, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 5:45 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9:30 a. m., Friday, October 17, 1952, at Atlanta, Ga.) 
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STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE LOS ANGELES AREA 


(Those submitted statements follow: ) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FRANK KUBAC, 6015 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
LOS ANGELES 43, CALIF. 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1952. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Thanking you for this opportunity, I would like to present my 
views on the matter under consideration. Although these are my personal 
deductions I am sure that any American of Czechoslovak extraction would 
heartily subscribe to it. Limited time though prevents my seeking their sanction. 

Having taken a keen interest in public life of our minority and consider- 
ing the news we are getting from our old homeland. I must say that it was 
highly unfortunate that the conditions in iron curtain countries in general 
and Czechoslovakia in particular, were not sufficiently investigated and eval- 
uated. Immigration is, to some extent, like the foreign-trade policy. Any un- 
just discrimination causes bad feelings. 

As conditions in Europe are, the Czechoslovak refugees, running away from 
the horrors of communism, come to the American zones of Germany in their 
belief into Americans, not Germans, who are very much inclined to regard 
them as national enemies. This is the result of the Czechoslovak fight of 
Hitler’s imperialism. Yet just because of this and the common cause against 
the Communists, the Czechoslovaks became used to regard the Americans as 
allies. Thus it does not seem to be right to be telling them: “We do not want 
you, we prefer those always hostile to us.” 

Having lived for the past 20 years in a freedom of American coinage the 
Czechoslovaks are very likely to be the first to rebel against the oppression and 
exploitation of the Red regime. How this spirit will be affected by such a 
discrimination of the past Congress is easy to imagine. The Communist 
authorities will exploit it to the most. That might be more effective than 
the trenches and barbed wire all along the border. 

Besides this, there are other disillusionments. When they come to Ger- 
many they are seized as violators of the border by the German patrols. These 
patrols claim the right to punish them for illegal crossing of the border and 
to turn them back to the communistic authorities in Czechoslovakia to be exe- 
cuted. Of course, America has a treaty with Germany assuring the political 
asylum which Adenauer signed but a powerful local official does as he pleases. 

This is supposed to attain double goal. The first is to crush the spirit of 
resistence in Czechoslovakia by offering no other choice but either a slave labor 
camp or a Red firing squad and when there would be no refugees, point out 
that the Czechoslovaks are 100 percent. Communists and do not deserve any 
liberation. The second reason is still more cunning and wants to get rid of all 
the people, who see through all their tricks, which might seem plausible to 
Americans, but which, nevertheless, are a conspiracy against the very American 
interests. I want to draw your attention to an article, printed in the Saturday 
Evening Post, July 12, written by Arthur Noyes, but inspired by a German 
denazified official, Stahl, where this intention is demonstrated most clearly. 
One communistic spy was caught and that was sufficient proof to charge to 
being at least 25 to 50 percent Communist all of the Czechoslovak refugees. 

The case of Maj. Gen. Robert Brown and his diary, although it happened in a 
Villa, where all the personnel were thoroughly screened Germans, was handily 
thrown on the heads of the Czechoslovak refugees just as well. But most in- 
teresting is the case of Maria Hablick, the wife of a Bavarian land official. 
This lady was selling to the Czechoslovak communistic authorities of Czecho- 
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slovakia the protocols her husband extracted from the Czechoslovak refugees 
and had it not been for the fact, that she in her zeal included also informa- 
tion about the American forces and had not had, at that time, arrived another 
refugee from Czechoslovakia, who brought the complete carthotek of com- 
munistic spies in Bavaria, she might have gone free, entirely. The crimes, 
committed against the Czechoslovak refugees were, at the trial not even men- 
tioned. But those people were, to some extent, some kind of wards of the 
United States. 

Yet in that article in the Evening Post a small communistic spy is used to 
charge the Czechoslovak refugees and it is done by a high police commissar, who 
should know better. The fact is that the Czechoslovaks never choose Germany 
for permanent residence, because of the hostility of the population. They want 
to pass through it as fast as possible. It is only for the sick and too old to stay, 
Nobody wants them. Yet this German police official does not hesitate a mo- 
ment to brand them as the Stalin forces to operate in back of the Americay 
Army, in the case of war. Stalin recruited this old and sick people and did 
entirely overlook the mighty corps of German Communists, who steadily write, 
on the address of the Americans, on each wall: “Ami, go home”! 

So gentlemen, you may draw your own conclusions, how unfortunate it 
was when the United States Congress told these people, eager to cooperate ani 
ready for sacrifice: “You are not wanted!” What inducement could anybody 
find to risk his life to exchange communistic slave camp for a German prison 
camp and after it return to face the Red firing squad? And that is exactly what 
this police commissar wants. Will America subscribe to that? 

Any more detailed information about the Czechoslovak refugees and their 
cooperation may be had from the American Intelligence Service in Germany 

I remain most sincerely yours, ” 


FRANK Kovpac. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ELSA ALSBERG, PALO ALTO FAIR PLAY 
COUNCIL, PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Pato ALTO FAtR PLAY COUNCIL, 
180 University Avenue, Palo Alto, Calif, October 11, 1952. 
Hon. PHiip B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, Special Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Courtroom 261, Post Office Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Srr: The Palo Alto Fair Play Council is a nonprofit, community-wide 
organization which works in a democratic manner for equal rights and fair 
opportunities for all people, regardless of celor, race, creed, or national origin. 
To promote these aims the organization respectfully urges your consideration of 
the following recommendations for changes in Public Law 414 (McCarran In- 
migration and Naturalization Act) : 

Section 201 (a): Whereas the national origins system of determining quotas 
based on the 1920 United States census was valid in 1924 when this system became 
law, it no longer represents a just basis for the allocation of quotas, Since the 
1920 census no longer represents the population composition of the United States 
it does not assign to the countries from which immigrants mainly have come 
since 1920, their fair share of the total immigration of 154,657. Thus this sec- 
tion discriminates against many who have come since 1520 and who wish to 
bring friends and relatives from their native lands to the United States, 

We urge therefore, that the 1950 census be made the basis for determining 
national quotas 

Section 202 (a): Provides that racial ancestry and not national origin shall 
determine the quota country to which shall be assigned persons 50 percent of 
whose racial ancestry can be attributed to the “Asiatic Pacific Triangle,” but who 
are born outside that area. 

We urge that this new racial discrimination be removed. 

Section 202 (c): Limits to 100 the visas to be granted annually to immigrants 
born in a colony or other component or dependent area of a governing country, 
thereby virtually creating new bars to Negro immigration. 

We recommend the areas concerned shall share as heretofore, in the visa allot- 
ments of their governing countries. 

Section 212 (a) (25): Pertains to the entry of displaced persens and the 
repeal of the provisions of the 1917 law allowing entry of victims of religious 
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persecution who are illiterate. This section of Public Law 414 would bar dis- 
placed persons of Jewish and other religious groupings. 

We recommend that the text of the 1917 law be followed to admit victims of 
racial and religious persecution who are illiterate. 

Section 287 (a) (3): Terminating the right of American citizens to be im- 
mune from search or official interrogation without a warrant, would work undue 
hardship on many Mexican-Americans residing in the border areas of the South- 
west. 

We recommend that safeguards for the protection of these citizens be included 
in the law. 

Respectfully, 
Etsa ALSBERG, Evrecutive Director. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY YANKEE P. TSANG, EDITOR, THE CHINESE 
WEEKLY, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


THE CHINESE WEEKLY, 
424 Bernard Street, Los Angeles, Calif., October 15, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The undersigned takes this great opportunity to convey his opin- 
ions pertaining to the controversial McCarran-Walter Act, or the omnibus bill, i. e., 
Public Law 414, passed by.the Highty-second Congress of the United States of 
America on June 26, 1952. 

After a careful study of the provisions provided in the Public Law 414, he 
discerns, besides the red tapes existing in procuring of quota and nonquota im- 
migrant visas, the numerical limitations imposed on aliens of the so-called “Asia 
and Pacific triangle” are appalling as compared to those being granted to Euro- 
pean nations ; two thousand quotas for Asiatic nations versus some 100,000 quotas 
(according to statistics from unofficial source) granted to European nations 
annually. Aliens who have found that this is the land of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality, find likewise this is the country of immigration red tapes and extreme 
difficulty in securing visas and to live in this great Nation thereafter. This is a 
Nation of immigrants, it was so from the very beginning when our forefathers 
migrated into this land of promise and more so as it is today, for “one world one 
family’ and world peace can only be achieved through practicing of what is 
stipulated in the United States Constitution and Bill of Rights. Therefore, not 
to confuse the issues, the act of immigration and naturalization and the fight 
against Communism are two problems of different natures; thus the fight against 
communism should not be used as a pretext to bar alien immigrants who seek 
the same creeds that our forefathers struggled for. Despite the fact that some 
public institutions have developed a habit to label those who speak up in favor 
and for the benefits of the racial minority, he hereby submits some opinions, 
that he is familiar with, that are critical to the perpetuation and fulfillment of 
true democratic spirit: 

1. Revision of Public Law 414, or the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of June 26, 1952: 

(a) The total numerical allotment to quota areas should be equally divided 
by all nations. Thus, the so-called ‘Asia-Pacific triangle” immigration program 
should be nullified. (Secs. 201-207, title 11, Public Law 414.) 

(b) Necessary procedures pertaining to the securing of immigrant status 
should be simplified for both quota immigrants and nonquota immigrants. (Secs. 
211-215, title 11, Public Law 414.) 

(c) Instructions should be directed to immigrant officers that their duty is to 
help, in accordance with laws, alien immigrants, not to discourage them by un- 
friendly attitudes. 

(d) Alien immigrants arriving at ports of United States, after securing re- 
quired passports and visas from authorized consulates or foreign affair offices 
stationed outside United States territory should be admitted without further 
detention, unless proved to be members of subversive activity or carrying epidemic 
diseases ; immigrant officers shall not have the power of detention without direct 
direction from the Attorney General. (Sees. 231-240, title 11, Public Law 414.3 

2. Cleaning up of religious, financial, and social discriminating factions and 
groups such as the Ku Klux Klan, restrictive covenants, anti-Semitism, etc. 
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Equal business opportunity should be enforced among and extended to «|! 
minorities. 

The immigration and naturalization issue is something that can be done justice 
to provided we study it from moral and ethical point of view other than those 
of political, economical, or racial superiority complex. 

Respectfully yours, 
YANKEE P. TSANG, Editor. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE YOMA CLUB PIONEER WOMEN. 
LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


[Telegram] 


SANTA Monica, Ca.tr., October 17, 1952 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION, 
Executive Office, Washington, D. C.: 
We protest the McCarran-Walter bill as being discriminatory. 
Yoma CLuB PIONEER WOMEN, 
Secretary, 8130 Mountain View, Los Angeles, Cali} 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO, PROFESSOR 
EMERITUS OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
October 20, 1952 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
President’s Executive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Enclosed please find a statement prepared for your Commission 
for the public hearing of October 15, 1952, in Los Angeles. I was present at 
the hearing but on the suggestion of the secretary, Miss Navarro, I withheld 
its personal presentation. Since your calendar was crowded, and you were 
pressed for time, I acceded to her suggestion so as not to add to your burdens. 

I shall greatly appreciate receiving three copies of your report to the President, 
if one is made, two of which to be filed with the university. 

Respectfully yours, 
CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO, 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology 


STATEMENT OF Mr. CONSTANTINE PANUNZIO, PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF SOcrIOLocy, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LoS ANGELES 


OctToBEeR 15, 1952 
The PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Federal Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DISTINGUISHED GENTLEMEN : My statement differs from those already presented 
in two respects: (1) I speak not as a representative of any specific organization, 
and (2) I shall not dwell on those aspects already well brought out by previous 
speakers, but shall point out one aspect of present immigration laws which is 
seldom emphasized, namely, their subversive character. I speak as an immi- 
grant, who for nearly five decades has worked among or in behalf of immi- 
grants and who has devoted most of his professional life to a study of immi- 
gration and immigration laws, particularly as these affect the relations between 
nations and peoples. My published writings on migration, citizenship, and nat 
uralization, deportation and on immigrant life in this country reveal a life- 
long and intense interest in the very questions which are under discussion here 
today. 

Permit me, first, gentlemen, respectfully to call your attention to the fact 
that the policy underlying recent United States immigration laws is not native 
to American soil, but is a foreign importation of dark origin. It originated in 
Australia in the 1850's; and since Australia was originally a penal colony, the 
conditions which gave rise to the white Australia policy were certainly markedly 
different from those established on this continent by the Pilgrim fathers and 
Plymouth Rock, and the Thirteen Colonies. It bespeaks of farsighted statesman 
ship that the British Privy Council foresaw the destructive possibilities em 
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podied in that policy and strongly repudiated it; for the white Australia policy, 
with the discrimination and racial hatreds it incorporated came to play a 
no small part in fomenting the deep-seated discontent and detestation which in 
time—-worked rather rapidly by the mills of the gods—undermined, weakened, 
and almost completely destroyed the British Empire. 

And it speaks of considerable statesmanship that President after President— 
Theodore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman—have seen the same destructive potentials in that 
policy, as it has step by step invaded American soil, and have firmly disapproved 
it. Reeent immigration laws, embodying as they do the deep-seated discrimi- 
nations and racial hatreds of the white Australia policy, have the distinction, 
unparalleled in American legislative history, if my knowledge serves me right, 
of having been vetoed and having become laws without the President’s signa- 
ture more times than any other laws; vetoed at least seven times; failed to pass 
over the veto three times ; twice becoming law without the President’s signature. 

Why all this vetoing, this becoming law without Executive signature? Because 
recent immigration laws do not represent the heritage which brought the United 
States into existence and raised it to greatness ; because those laws do not embody 
the spirit of freedom the founding fathers fought for. It was freedom of migra- 
tion, and not discrimination, which brought to these shores most of the 39 millions 
of people from the four corners of the globe since 1820 “to build the Nation’s 
walls.” Down to the passing of the literacy test in the heat of war in 1917, 
America’s immigration laws contained not an item of restriction or of the dis- 
crimination and hate that have crept into them since that time. 

“Having decided to go to America,” writes Norman Angell in his very recent 
autobiography, “I needed no passport, no visa, no landing permit, no place on 
an immigration quota, no permission to convert sterling into dollars. I did not 
possess a passport and it occurred to no one to inquire about one. Beyond a 
few perfunctory questions by the customs people on arrival in New York there 
was no inquiry, check, control of any kind. I walked ashore as one might walk 
ashore crossing to the Isle of Wight. There seems to be a feeling in this genera- 
tion that if the freedom of movement which existed then were permitted now, 
society would fall to pieces, or blow up in disorder. But when that freedom 
of movement did exist society did not go to pieces or blow up. It was in many 
respects a great deal more stable and a great deal freer than is society today” 
(After All, p. 33). 

That freedom brought to these shore Andrew Carnegie, John Jacob Astor, 
Michael Cudahy, Charles Fleishman, David Sarnoff, William S. Knudsen (Gen- 
eral Motors), Joseph Bulova, Pulitzer, Steinmetz, Pupin, Tesla (of Westinghouse 
fame) HKinstein, and scores and scores of other stalwarts whom even the most 
unlettered American can name. 

No wonder that so many Members of the Eighty-second Congress voted against 
ihe so-called MeCarran-Walter bill. We honor the President for vetoing that 
act and bemoan the fact that the absence of Senators, away on vote-getting busi- 
ness, made the passage of that law possible, over the President’s veto, by a 
single vote. 

That law, going into effect on Christmas Eve 1952, of all things on Christmas 
Eve, is a subversive act of the greatest magnitude. By establishing the so-called 
Asiatic-Pacifie triangle, that law widens the sweep of and intensifies previous 
discriminatory laws; it erases the last trace of what the Burlingame Treaty 
of 1868 called the inherent and inalienable right of man to change his home and 
allegiance; it makes the first inroad on the application of restriction to the 
Western Hemisphere, by. virtually excluding Negroes from the West Indies; 
it labels all Asians (including those having 51 percent “Asian blood,” as if there 
were such a thing as “Asian blood”) as inferior people; and for good measure 
t adds most Jews, Eastern Europeans, Negroes to the same category. Thus 
the MeCarran Act perpetuates, deepens, the racist hatreds which contributed 
so greatly to the horrors of Nazi Germany, to war, and to the destruction of that 
country. That law affronts, hurts, wounds nearly two-thirds of the human race 
and therefore is a myriad times more subversive than a few more immigrants, 
however subversive, could possibly be by residing in this country. 

The McCarran law is subversive to America’s tradition in another respect: It 
places enormous power in the hands of one governmental official, the Attorney 
General, a power which in an emergency may cost us all that America means. 
lt gives that one official and his subordinates the power to select immigrants: 
to arrest, sometimes without warrant; to hold in custody, sometimes without 
bail or with impossible, excessive bail; to deport, even into the jaws of death; 
to denaturalize even long-standing citizens, to create and maintain concentration 
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camps; and to carry on many similar activities—all of which betrays an utter 
forgetfulness of the terror days of Mitchell Palmer at the close of World War | 
or of the methods which Mussolini and Hitler employed, in time of stress, in 
plunging their countries headlong into ruin. 

We rightly denounce the iron curtain; still look at “the McCarran curtain” we 
are building: 

“4 series ef episodes, magnified by transatlantic transmission, has nourished 
the fears of our friends and helped to build the picture of a nhation*which is fer- 
getting its pioneer dedication to individual liberty. The stiff immigration bar- 
riers against even our most respected foreign visitors; the personal questions 
asked of anyone desiring to visit our shores, the whole series of exclusions of 
distinguished European scholars and intellectuals ; the refusal of visas to equally 
distinguished American scholars; the threat of debarring an outstanding resident 
of many years recently gone on a visit to Great Britain unless the succession 
of such episodes is checked, the abnormal and the exceptional may become the 
true reflection of America. Americans are aware of the iron curtain that Moscow 
had erected to cut its people off from cultural contact. Many of our friends 
abroad fear we are building an iron curtain of our own, and to their eyes it 
is not always distinguishable from Moscow's” (Abstract, Joseph C. Harsch, 
The Reporter, New York, September 30, 1952, p. 15). 

And if the question is asked, as it was a moment ago by your chairman, “If the 
immigration laws are as undesirable as some of you claim, how explain their 
being passed by Congress and their being favored by the public?”’, the answer 
may be given in the words of as able a statesman and journalist as Norman 
Angell: 

“Let us keep two things clear. To give the public what it wants may be at 
times * * * extremely bad for it. When it happens to have [been fed] and 
acquired certain prejudices that may create a good deal of havoc in the world, 
it does the world ill service to feed that prejudice, persuade its victims that it is 
virtue. * * * To pander to public weakness is in some circumstances a very 
mischievous occupation. * * * The knowledge of what the public wants can 
be used to better ends” (After All, pp. 182-133). 

And if the question is asked again as it was a moment ago, “What would you 
do? Throw the gates wide open to a flood of immigrants?” The answer is, 
“Not at all.” Safeguard America’s achievement and integrity in every way pos- 
sible. An immigration law could be enacted that would be in spirit, and in form, 
worthy of the country whose name it would bear. Restrict but do so with 
moderation; and if the needs of the country would call for it, restriction could 
be flexible. Select, preferably at points of origin, but not in terms of creed, race, 
color, or culture. Every applicant could be received on the basis of -his charac- 
ter, ability, occupation, health, and what not, but every applicant could be 
treated equally, in keeping with the noble tradition of equality established and 
followed throughout most of the history of this country. 

I repeat, gentlemen, the present immigration law contains subversion of the 
first magnitude: it endangers—unwittingly, no doubt, on the part of its au 
thors—the very foundation of America. 

In all humility and with respect, I beg your honorable Commission, and 
through you the President, to do all In your and his power to mitigate that law 
and pave the way, in every possible way, for its repeal and replacement. 

And if you will, gentlemen, will you permit me to quote a few lines from Kip- 
ling with which, of course, you are thoroughly familiar? I quote them not for 
their poetic eloquence, not for the warning which they once sounded. I quote 
them because they have become stark and unforgettable history. 


“The tumult and the shouting dies— 
The Captains and the Kings depart— 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 

Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe— 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 

Or lesser breeds without the Law— 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 


Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY EVERETTE M. PORTER, CHAIRMAN, LEGAL 
REDRESS COMMITTEE, LOS ANGELES BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIF. 


Burer UrciNG THE REPEAL OR AMENDING OF THE MCCARRA N-WALTER BILL, PUBLIC 
Law 414 


It is urged that the McCarran-Walter bill, Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Public Law 414, be repealed or amended to remove those elements of the law 
which are unconstitutional. 

This contention of unconstitutionality is based upon the fact that this law: 

1. Contravenes the United Nations Treaty as a law of the land. 

» Contravenes the United Nations Treaty, if not as a law of the land, 
as an aspiration or statement of policy of the United States. 

3. Contravenes the basic philosophical concept upon which our Nation and its 
laws are based, i. e., Christian concept of the dignity of human beings, the 
equality of humans before God. 

4. Contravenes the United Nations Charter of 1945 as a law of the land: 

“All treaties made, or which shall be made, uunder the authority of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of the land’; article VI of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Under the above, it has been held that a treaty has at least equal force with 
the Constitution itself. 

In Ware v. Hylton (3 Dall 199) Justice Cushing said: “The treaty, then, as 
to the point in question, is of equal force with the Constitution itself, and cer- 
tainly, with any law whatsoever.” 

Under the decision of Mo. vy. Holland the following doctrine is operative: Acts 
of Congress are the supreme law of the land only when made in pursuance of 
the Constitution, while treaties are declared to be so when made under the 
authority of the United States. 

Under the United Nations Charter, chapter LX, article 55, the United Nations 
shall promote universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda 
mental freedom for ail without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

Chapter LX, article 56: “All members pledge themselves to take joint and 
separate action in cooperation with the organization for the achievements of the 
purpose set forth in article 55.” 

In December 1948, the General Assembly of the United Nations passed a 
universal declaration of human rights affirming among other things that “All 
human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. They should act 
toward one another in a spirit of brotherhood.” Article I: Everyone is entitled to 
all the rights and freedoms in this declaration without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, color, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, nations! 
or social origin, property, birth, or other status, 

A perusal of the Charter renders it manifest that the restrictions contained in 
the MeCarran-Walter bill are in direct conflict with the plain terms of the 
Charter above-quoted. It is incompatible with article 56 of the United Nations 
Charter, which has the status of a treaty, under the authority of the United 
States and thus is a supreme law of the land of like status as the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The right to legislate on immigration and naturalization is a power granted to 
the Congress. Section 8, article I, however, now with the recognition of the 
United Nations, the United States occupies a position to the United Nations 
similar to a State to the National Government, hence like a State which has been 
denied the use of race or language as a mode of classification for the purpose 
of the law (art. 13) so Congress in exercising its power to legislate on immi 
gration is limited as to its use of religion, sex, race, and language in the exercise 
of its constitutional power. 

Thus it is contended that the legislation of Congress in the above bill is 
unconstitutional because the quota system is arbitrary, unreasonable, and based 
upon race, sex, language, as for example: 

(4) The quota of an immigrant who is attributable by as much as one-half 
of his ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the Asia Pacific triangle is 
determined by the following rules : 

1, An immigrant born within a separate quota area situate wholly within 
the Asia-Pacific triangle is chargeable to the quota for the separate quota area 
it which he was born. For example, a person of Japanese ancestry born in 
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Korea is chargeable to the quota of Korea; and a person of Korean ancesiry 
born in Japan is chargeable to the quota of Japan. 

2. An immigrant born within a colony or other dependent area situate wholly 
within the Asia-Pacific triangle is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific quota. For 
example, a Japanese immigrant born in Hong Kong is chargeable to the Asia- 
Pacific quota of 100, and now to the quota of Great Britain or of Japan. 

3. An immigrant born outside of the Asia-Pacific triangle who it attributable 
by as much as one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to not 
more than one separate quota area situate wholly within the Asia-Pacific tri 
angle is chargeable to the quota of that quota area. For example, an immigrant 
born in France of an English mother and an Indonesian father is chargeable 
to the quota of Indonesia. 

4. An immigrant born outside the Asia-Pacific triangle who is attributable by 
as much as one-half of his ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to one 
or more colonial or other dependent areas situate wholly within the Asia-Pacific 
triangle is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific quota. For example, an immigrant 
born in the Netherlands of Malayan ancestry is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific. 

5. An immigrant born outside the Asia-Pacific triangle who is attributable 
by as much as one-half of his ancestry to peoples indigenous to two or more 
separate quota areas situate wholly within the Asia-Pacific triangle or to a 
quota area or areas and one or more colonies and other dependent areas situate 
wholly therein, is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific quota. For example, an immi- 
grant born in France of a Japanese father and a Malayan mother, or of a 
Korean father and an Indonesian mother, is chargeable to the Asia-Pacific quota 
* 6 An immigrant child, who is attributable by as much as one-half of his 
ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle, when 
accompanied by his alien parent or parents, may be charged to the quota of the 
accompanying parent or to the quota of either accompanying parent, if such 
parent has received or would be qualified for an immigrant visa, if necessary 
to prevent the separation of child and parent. For example, a child born in 
China of a Japanese mother and a British father may be charged to the British 
quota. 

7. An immigrant who is attributable by as much as one-half of his ancestry 
to a people or peoples indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle, may not be charged 
to the quota of his accompanying spouse, but is chargeable to a quota as (le- 
scribed above under (1) to (5). For example, the alien wife of the Chinese 
ancestry who accompanies a British or a Japanese husband is chargeable to the 
Chinese quota. 

8. A Chinese person, that is a person who is attributable by as much as one 
half of his ancestry to the Chinese people, is, regardless of place of birth, always 
chargeable to the Chinese quota of 105, unless he is entitled to nonquota status 
under one of the classes described below under (>), or unless he may be charged 
to the quota of a parent as described above under (6) (sees. 201 (a), 202 (a) (b)) 

The quota for China of 100 is available to persons who are not Chinese persons 
and who are chargeable to it under the general rules described above governing 
quota chargeability. 

For example, a quota immigrant who is a Chinese person is chargeable to the 
Chinese quota whether born in Great Britain, China, or Argentina. A quota 
immigrant born in China of Korean or of French parents is chargeable to the 
quota of China. 

It is the above regulations which are arbitrary, discriminatory, unreasonable 
in their quota classification, and taint the law as unconstitutional, because the 
quota classifications are based on race and language. Also the over-all deter 
mination of the quota to which an immigrant is chargeable is also tainted, 
in its discrimination against Negroes, orientals, and non-Caucasians and colonials. 
therefore the act of Congress is contrary to the supreme law of the land and 
treaties made pursuant thereto. 

An immigrant born in a colony or other dependent area for which no separate 
or specific quota has been established is chargeable to the quota of the governing 
country, but not more than 100 quota numbers from the quota of the governing 
country may be issued in any one year for immigrants born in a particular colony 
or dependent area. For example, an immigrant born in Malta or Jamaica is 
chargeable to the British quota, but not more than 100 immigrants born in Malta 
and not more than 100 immigrants born in Jamaica may be issued visas within 
1 year (sec, 202 (a) (3)). 

2. Contravenes the United Nations treaty, if not as a law of the land, as an 
aspiration or statement of policy of the United States. 
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If, as some contend, the United Nations Treaty is but a statement of policy 
or aspiration, the McCarran Act for the reasons mentioned under I are con- 
trary to the public policy of the United States, in basing its quota system on race, 
language, which are arbitrary and unreasonable classification. 

3. Contravenes the basie philosophical concepts upon which our Nation and 
its laws are based. 

The idea behind this discriminatory policy was, to put it baldly, that Ameri- 
cans with English or Irish names were better people and better citizens than 
Americans with Italian or Greek or Polish names. It was thought that people 
of West European origin made better citizens than Rumanians or Yugoslavs or 
Ukrainians or Hungarians or Balts or Austrians. 

Such a concept is utterly unworthy of our traditions and our ideals. It violates 
the great political doctrine of the Declaration of Independence that “All men are 
created equal.” It denies the humanitarian creed inscribed beneath the Statue 
of Liberty proclaiming to all nations: 

“Give me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free.” 

It repudiates our basic religious concepts, our belief in the brotherhood of man, 
and in the words of St. Paul that “there is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond norfree * * * for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

Text of President’s message of June 25, 1952, vetoing the McCarran-Walter bill. 

Submitted this day, November 3, 1952, by Los Angeles Branch of NAACP. 

(Signed) OVERETTE M. Porrer, 
Chairman Legal Redress Committee, 
Los Angeles Branch of NAACP. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MRS. MILDRED J. FIELD, NORTH 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


11650 KirrriIpGe STrReEet, 
North Hollywood, Calif., November 12, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN : I made the trip from the San Fernando Valley to Los Angeles 
when your commission met here, but as you will remember, some of us who were 
scheduled to speak could not be heard. But I well remember the Jewish groups 
who insisted on being heard—including Rose Chernin Kusnitz, Communist con- 
victed under the Smith Act in our courts here. 

It is my belief that it is chiefly Jewish pressure groups which have tried to 
influence the President to circumvent the actions of both the Congress and the 
Senate in their passing of the McCarran bill. I enclose newspaper clipping (1) 
as proof of the desire of Israel to have our laws changed in order that they may 
have dual citizenship. Would they object to this change applying to German 
soldiers? Or would the rest of us object to its application to Russian soldiers? 

Jewish pressure groups put those of us who have been tolerant and broad- 
minded in the past in an impossible situation—they force us to say, “Your race 
has come in under all quotas—more than any other; you have used the Nazi 
persecution as the opening wedge which you pry further and further open until 
you would change the face of our people by your numbers. And now you want 
dual citizenship—you want the United States to be both the banker and protector 
of Israel.” 

We have heard too much of minority-group persecution ; majorities have rights, 
too. As a member of the majority group may I point out that it appears that 
as a minority they furnished us with a disproportionate number of spies and 
traitors—Judith Coplon, Gold, Greenglass, the Rosenbergs, Rose Chernin Kus- 
nitz. (However, do not misunderstand me. I have explained to many that 
while this woman was present at the hearing that your chairman refused to 
let her proceed.) But, may I ask, would you have known she was a convicted 
Communist had not some alert good American pointed the fact out to you’ 
Would her testimony have been carried back to the President as an “expression of 
the peoples desires?” (And I trust you read the Tenney reports handed you.) 

For the record I want it clearly known that I am not opposed to any good 
American of the Jewish race or religion, or whatever one may designate these 
citizens. I would defend them just as royally as the President or any so-called 
“defender of the peoples rights.” Perhaps in the end I might be a better friend, 
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because I would say to them, “You are going to become heartily disliked, maybe 
even persecuted, if you don’t stop this clamor for special privilege.” j 

Setting up of Israel appears to have been done with American money, and at 
the expense of our good relations with the Arab countries. We are supposed 
to pay (in money) for that, too. Therefore, we woo one group and alienate 
another. And that, for my money, is plain stupid. I believe that if the Jews of 
Israel expect $715,000,000 reparations from Germany that they should be forced 
to pay reparations to the Arabs whom they, in turn, drove from their homes. 
The Germans drove out the Jews—the Jews drove out the Arabs. What differ- 
ence is there except pressure groups who try to prove the Jews lily white and 
“persecuted”? And maybe American boys will die fighting the Arabs. 

I quote Representative Celler of New York, “As a Zionist, he (Rabbi Silver) 
should be on his hands and knees to Truman.” This gags me—on his hands and 
knees for what? Special privilege? Suecessful lobbying for Jews and Israel? 

If I have anti-semitism it came from the Jews themselves. For 7 years I had 
a family of Russian Jews from Odessa on the Black Sea move in next door fo 
me and make my life a hell on earth. I had to use almost every law-enforcing 
body to convince them that America is not simply a land of gimme, but that 
we are a great Nation because we believe in justice for all, including ourselves 

And yet I had to weep when my Jewish doctor died, a wonderful American 
citizen who once said to me, “I don't know what’s the matter with some members 
of my race—they are never satisfied; they want to corner everything.” And 
that to my mind should be taken to heart by every Jew who wishes his race to 
survive. 

In writing this letter Tam fully in mind of the Jewish Anti-Defamation League, 
Now isn’t that something? A Jewish Gestapo which aims, evidently to silence, 
to persecute, to threaten, to intimidate all who dare to criticize. I am not 
against any man because of his race, but neither will I excuse any man because 
of his race. I am probably on their black list already because I helped evict 
a Zionist-Communist group from a civic association when they taught children 
from known Communist books, and had the Zionist flag above the American 
flag! And that, gentlemen, is where, in the books of many Jews, the Zionist 
flag is—right above the American flag. Are you going to uphold that? As a 
plain American citizen I say that you had better look twice before advocating 
any lowering of immigration laws—in fact, I think you should advocate a 
definite check on Jewish immigration and see that the present unbalance is cor 
rected at once. 

There is also the economic angle. Here in the San Fernando Valley I have 
heard of Jewish immigrants who aren't musicians being placed in orchestras, 
of seamstresses who can't sew being placed in wardrobe departments of the 
studios, of refugee painters replacing gentile ones of American born—I could 
cite numerous others. I have helped build our schools and watched them take 
over—so on ad ininitum. 

The $50,000,000 bond drive for Israel was bad enough, but if they are at the 
root of the attempt to change our protective laws, as the news dispatches seem 
to indicate, then American citizens will have to take more positive action even, 
than they did in the recent elections—and I ask you, do you expect anything 
clearer than that from the American people? Truman should quietly slide out 
of office. But for God’s sake don’t let him slip in some underground last-minute 
changes for which the rest of us will have to suffer. 

Almerican citizen (and believe it or not, a Democrat). 

Mrs. MriLprep J. FIe op. 


P. S—My own nice manuscript paper, my own morning, my own 4-cent 
envelope. For what? Believe me, for America ! 


ISRAELI ASKS Unrvrep States To Sirrt Conrricrine LAws 
(New York Times News Service) 


Tet Aviv, Israret, November 4.—-The Israeli Government has instructed Abba 
S. Eban, its Ambassador in Washington, to approach the State Department with 
a series of proposals in an urgent effort te overcome the conflict between the 
Israeli military service law and the McCarran Act. 

The conflict may force some Americans who are residents here to choose be 
tween giving up United States citizenship or deserting from the Israeli army. 

Under Israeli law, every permanent resident of the country, regardless of 
nationality, is liable to military service—men from 18 to 45, and women without 
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children from 18 to 34. About 2,000 United States citizens are included in 
these groups. 

The United States hitherto had raised no objection to such service provided 
the American citizen took no oath of allegiance to a foreign state. 

But according to the McCarran Act, which goes into effect December 24, any 
United States citizen who serves in the armed forces of another country will auto- 
matically lose his citizenship. Many American residents, who asserted their de- 
sire to retain American citizenship when Israel’s Nationality Act went into effect 
last July, thus may lose their citizenship after all if they comply with the 
Israeli law. 

Celler (in a statement issued in New York): “Silver’s action is in bad taste 
and an affront to Zionists like myself. It all proves that when a rabbi steps 
off his pulpit and turns politician, he hecomes a bad rabbi and a worse politi- 
cian. . . . Asa Zionist, he (Silver) should be on his hands and knees in 
gratitude to Truman.” 


ISRAEL ECONOMIC PARLEY OPENED To PUSH BoNnps 


The first west coast economie conference for Israel opened a 2-day session 
in the Embassy Room of the Ambassador last night. 

Harold J. Goldenberg, director of the Israel Investment Center, and Virgil 
Pinkley, editor-publisher of the Los Angeles Mirror, were principal speakers at 
the initial session. 

Goldenberg stressed the point that private investments in Israel cannot continue 
unless bonds are sold to finance the nation’s basic needs for transportation and 
other industries, without which the new nation cannot advance economically. 

However, he pointed out, this is one time in which a people can invest in the 
future of a nation whose determination is to carve an economic security out 
of a heritage that dates back thousands of years. 


LEADERS OF DRIVE 


Max Lapin, Los Angeles Israel bond chairman, was in charge of the opening 
session, assisted by Mrs. Isadore Rosenus, chairman of the women’s division 
for the Los Angeles Committee for Israel Bonds. Also among the speakers was 
Harry Beilin, Israel consul for the west coast. 

A workshop session will be held starting at 10 a. m. today in the Ambassador 
Theater, when Henry Montor, Israel bond executive, will lead a discussion of 
means to realize the full $500,000,000 Israel independence bond issue. ‘Lhere 
will be a luncheon in Cocoanut Grove today with Ben Swig of San Francisco as 
chairman and Lt. Gov. Goodwin Knight, Leon H. Keyserling and Maurice Samuel 
as speakers. 


ARABS THREATEN BREAK WitH WesT GERMANY 


Carro, November 8 (UP).—Seven Arab states were reported today to have 
threatened to break off economic relations with West Germany unless the Ger- 
ans within 24 hours renounce their agreement to pay Israel $715,000,000 in 
reparations, 

The Bonn government is expected to ignore or reject the reported ultimatum. 

An informed but unofficial source said Egyptian Premier Mohammed Naguib 
handed the ultimatum to Guenther Pawelke, German Ambassador to Egypt, 
iminediately after a meeting of the Arab League Political Committee last night. 

Naguib said he will meet Pawelke again today, just before the next meeting of 
the committee, to hear Germany’s reply. The Arab League comprises Egypt, 
Saudi-Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Jordan, and Yemen. 

Naguib, who is chairman of the political committee, said the German-Israeli 
repurations agreement represents a greater threat to the Arab world than the 
loss of trade with Germany. 

Other Arab sources said Germany’s payment of $715,000,000 worth of repara- 
tions to Israel would almost nullify the Arab states’ blockade of the Jewish state 
and give a shot in the arm to any Israeli military preparations against its Arab 
neighbors. 

The German-Israeli reparations agreement was signed in Luxemburg last 
September 10. It was designed to compensate Jews for their suffering at the 
hands of Nazis. 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1952 


TWENTY-THIRD SESSION 
ATLANTA, GA. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a, m., pursuant to adjournment, in courtroom 416, grand- 
jury room, Old Post Office Building, Atlanta, Ga., Hon. Philip B. 
Perlman (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, and the following Commis- 
sioners: Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, Msgr. John 
O’Grady. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will please come to order. 

Perhaps in opening this hearing I should state that this Commission 
appointed by the President in the early part of September has re- 
cently been engaged in holding hearings throughout the United States. 
We have had hearings in New York, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 

cago, St. Paul, St. Louis, § San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

After this hearing we are going back to W ashington and within a 
week or so we are going to have a series of hearings, at ieast three, 
which will be devoted to hearing testimony from individuals and 
representatives of national organizations. Some of those organiza- 
tions have been represented in the hearings we have had throughout 
the country, but some of them wish to advise the Commission as to 
the viewpoint of their national organizations at their headquarters in 
Washington. 

[t ought to be understood and understood emphatically that the 
Commission is not taking any position at these hearings with respect 
to the immigration laws or the laws that affect naturalization or de- 
naturalization. It is not taking any position at any of these hearings. 
It is our purpose only to obtain information, and we are collecting 
that information so that after we finish the hearings we will be enabled 
to examine it and to reach conclusions and make recommendations as 
to what, in our opinion, is for the best interest of the Nation; and 
also, in doing that, we will have an idea as to what is the sentiment of 
the people of the country as expressed by individuals and organiza- 
tions who are interested in the subject matter. So, it should be clearly 
understood that the Commission is just here for the purpose of seek- 
ing information. 

[t is our responsibility and under the President’s Executive order we 
are required to make a report to the President by the Ist of January 
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1953. Weare not committed to any viewpoint. We are simply trying 
to find out what the people of the country think and what individuals 
and the organizations that are especially interested in the subject 
matter recommend as the proper policy for the country. 

We have had before us individuals and representatives from a nun 
ber of organizations who are perfectly satiated: with the existing legis- 
lation and who recommend that no changes be made, and that we rec- 
ommend that no changes be made; on the other hand, we have heard 
individuals and representatives from a number of organizations, and 
university professors who advise us that in their opinion there are 
grave mistakes that have existed for many years in our immigration 
laws, and that some of those mistakes were carried over in the recent ly 
enacted legislation, and that some of them, in their opinion, were 
made somewhat more detrimental than they were in the past. Those, 
of course, are the opinions of various witnesses we have heard. 

It should be understood that we are here in order to give the people 
of this area an opportunity to tell us, if they will, what they think 
about the present situation as expressed in the existing immigration 
rules and regulations and laws, and whether in their opinion there 
should be any changes made, and what nature the changes should be 
and, assuming any changes are recommended, in what direction they 
should go. 

Of course, you may understand that this Commission has no legis 
lative authority; all we can do is to make a report on our conclusions 
after gathering information. That report will go to the President, 
and the President may accept it, reject it, or refuse to adopt it: and, 
assuming he approves the report, then the only thing the President 

can do, either this President or the succeeding one, is ask C ongress to 
make changes if any are recommended, or to continue the legislation 
unchanged, if that is the viewpoint that is submitted. 

In the last analysis it is within the prerogative of the Congress and 
the Congress alone that will determine the questions we sh: ll disetiss 
today. 

Now, the first person we have here on our schedule today is Dr. 
Herman L. Turner. Is Dr. Turner here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. HERMAN L. TURNER, PASTOR, COVENANT 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, ATLANTA, GA. 


Dr. Turner. Iam Dr, Herman L. Turner, pastor of the Covenant 
Presbyte rian Church, Atlanta, Ga. 

With your permission, I should like to read a prepared statement 
and submit for incorporation in the record the Report of the Join 
Committee on Resettlement of Displaced Persons presented a the 
meeting of the One Hundred and Sixty-fourth General Assemb Ih of 
the P resbyterian Church in New York C ity this past May. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Dr. Turner. The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., at the meeting of 
its one hundred and sixty-fourth general assembly in New York Cit) 
in May 1952, heard a report from the Joint Committee on the Resettle 
ment of Displaced Persons. The joint committee was organized to 
coordinate the thinking and to spearhead the activity of our church 
(Presbyterian, U. S. A.) in bearing its share of responsibility for the 
millions of displaced persons left stranded by the war, under a pro- 
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gram of immigration authorized by the DP Act of 1946. The General 
“Assembly of 1949 gave its endor sement to this emer gency action. 

The churches of my communion across the country “have responded 
in an unusual way to this DP program. Dr. Charles T. Leber, chair- 
man, the Joint Committee on the Resettlement of Displaced Persons, 
in his report to the one hundred and sixty-fourth general assembly 
stated : “We can now report that we have resettled more DP’s than any 
other denomination (except Lutherans, who carried through an 
exceedingly large program for their own people) * * *. It still 
remains true (as reported last year) that over 90 percent of our DP’s 
have made most satisfactory resettlements and are already making fine 
contributions to the life of their several communities, not only eco- 
nomically but culturally and spiritually.” 

Dr. Leber further commented in his report : “Also additional legis- 
lation now pending may open the way to ‘cleaning up’ the DP situa- 
tion in Europe and so bring us an allotment of several hundred more 
before the end of 1952. Beyond this, our church can never again be 
unaware of immigrants in our communities. Nor can we again be 
unmindful of the stateless, homeless, hopeless refugees—80,000,000 of 
them at present throughout the world. Because of this prospect for 
the future, this committee has been regularized as a committee of the 
general council, and its name has been changed to Committee on Re- 
settlement Service of the Presbyterian C hurch in the United States 
of America, and has been instructed by the general council to enlarge 
its function to include services to refugees.” 

I was a commissioner to the one hundred and sixty-fourth general 
assembly, and registered a favorable vote in behalf of the recom- 


mendations submitted by Dr. Leber’s committee. This one is partic- 
ul: . 


“That special encouragement and leadership be given to local 
pile and congregations in taking responsibility for the social and 
spiritual welfare of resettled families; that, in order to further under- 
standing of the psychological and sociological factors in homelessness, 
migration, and resettlement, the fullest possible use be made of dis- 
cussion groups, platform, visual aids, church press, and other media.” 

A\ recent trip to Europe revealed the sameness about people regard- 
less of where they live. They eat, drink, wear clothes, live in houses, 
work and trade, mix and mingle, love and hate. They have their 
churches, schools, and hospitals. They respond to the needs of old 
people and little children. They want security, peace, and happiness. 
Selfishness, greed, suspicion, fear, and lack of understanding which 
hinder progress in America are the same forces that hinder progress 
in Europe and other sections of the world. 

The church of Jesus Christ has a positive responsibility in this 
whole matter of caring for the homeless and destitute millions. It 
is a moral respons sibility that cannot be evaded by the church of this 
veneration. 

My hasty perusal of papers on United States immigration and 
naturalization policy reveals that our quota system should be more 
flexible; we should do something about the devastating effects of 
families being separated for long periods of time without reason or 
process, and also pass le gislation | looking toward the revision of our 
immigration and naturalization laws that will conform with our demo- 
cratic tradition and with our heritage as a defender of human rights. 
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(The Report of the Joint Committee on the Resettlement of Dis- 
placed Persons, presented at the one hundred and sixty-fourth genera! 
assembly of the Presbyterian Church, is as follows:) 


MINUTES 
RESETTLEMENT OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Report of the Joint Committee on the Resettlement of Displaced Persons 
was presented through its chairman, Rev. Charles T. Leber, and received, 
Pending the adoption of the recommendations, the general assembly was 
addressed by Rev. Harold H. Henderson, secretary of the committee; Mrs. J. H. 
Mason, of the Fairmount Presbyterian Church, Cleveland Heights, Ohio: and 
Rev. Alexander Nagy, whose remarks were interpreted by Rev. Joseph B. Balazs 
The report was approved and its recommendations adopted as follows: 


ORIGIN 


In 1948 this Joint Committee on Resettlement of Displaced Persons was 
formed by representatives of the three boards, national, foreign, and Christian 
education, co-opted by the executive secretaries of the respective boards as an 
emergency measure. Representatives of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men and the National Council of Women’s Organizations were added. 


PURPOSE 


The joint committee was organized to coordinate the thinking and to spear- 
head the activity of our church in bearing its share of responsibility for the 
millions of displaced persons left stranded by the war, under a program of 
immigration authorized by the DP Act of 1948. 


VALIDATION 


The general assembly of 1949 gave its endorsement to this emergency action 
and in July 1949 the general council authorized the committee to file a blanket 
assurance for 2,000 DP families. The 1950 general assembly authorized an 
additional blanket of 1,000 units, making a total of 3,000 units or possibly 7.000 
individual DP’s which our church would undertake to resettle. 


ADMINISTRATION 


In May 1949 the committee placed three men in the field to secure resettlement 
“assurances” ; namely, Rev. Kenneth Campbell of the Pacific coast, Rev. Harold 
Henderson in the Midwest, and Rev. Edward Williams on the Bastern seaboard 
In July 1949 the Reverend James H. Nicol was called as executive secretary to 
take charge of the New York office. In November 1949 Rev. Verne Fletcher was 
appointed as our representative overseas to select our DP’s for us. On Decen 
ber 1, Mr. Henderson was called to take the place of Dr. Nicol, resigned. Assur- 
ances began to pour into the office so that by May 1950 the committee had in hand 
assurances for more than 2,000 families ; but at that time less than 100 DP’s had 
arrived. Security restrictions, made by Congress, held up the Hungarian Re- 
formed DP’s to whom we had given priority. On June 1, 1950, the committee 
called Rev. J. Leon Hooper as executive in charge of the New York office and 
asked Mr. Henderson to take over our office in Munich, Germany, and to make 
the remaining selections and to expedite the processing of our DP’s for emigra 
tion. The Security Act of September 1950 broke a bottleneck in the processilg 
of DP’s that was holding up several thousand cases, among them 700 of ours 
In the great flood of paper work which ensued in the operation overseas, it was 
only necessary to see that our Presbyterian cases got their fair share of atten 
tion. The flow of our DP’s into the United States increased steadily during 
the fall of 1950, and it became necessary to increase the New York office staff 
Dr. A. G. Fletcher was called in at this time to help with the resettlement phase 
of the work, and he took responsibility for all professionals and single men 
On the Pacific coast the coming of the Shanghai DP’s from Samar, Philippines 
Islands, and other resettlement problems made necessary again a representative 
there, and Rey. Paul Melrose was appointed and served for the calendar year 
of 1951. Overseas a second bottleneck in processing developed because of doubts 
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as to interpretation of the Security Act. These were finally resolved by an 
amendment passed in March 1951. During the months preceding the passing by 
Congress of this amendment our church made a notable contribution by lending 
to the World Council of Churches the legal counselor of the foreign board, Mr. 
Howard B. Vail, who spent 3 months in Germany gathering data and several 
weeks of intense work after his return presenting the data to the proper author- 
ities. The coordinated efforts of Mr. Vail and the legal advisers of other agencies 
had a great deal to do with the passage of the amendment of the Security Act. 
On March 1, when the work overseas was well in hand, Dr. Hooper returned to 
his work in the foreign board and Mr. Henderson was called back to New York. 
During the 6 months (November 1951—April 1952) the arrival rate of our DP’s 
has been greater than at any period in the program. 


Resettlement statistics 
Arrivals to date: 
DP’s (from Germany, Austria) 
Volksdeutsche (ethnic German) 
Out-of-zone DP’s 


Religious breakdown : 
Reformed 
Orthodox 


Arizona New England 
PIERO i a hice New Jersey 
Baltimore New Mexico 
California 

Colorado 

Florida 

Idaho 

rc chic ndal abe ttandincabnenieimneihinnene Oregon 
Indiana 55 | Pennsylvania 
Iowa South Dakota 
Ba tts torrie aeiienaeesccieniecnenccsins ¢ all 
Kentucky 

Michigan Washington 
Mid-South West Virginia 
Minnesota Wisconsin 
Missouri Wyoming 


Total ..... 
HARD-CORE CASES 


War, flight, life in refugee camps over a period of 5 years or more, all com- 
bined to produce their toll of tragic cases. We dared not harden our hearts 
toward the widows, the maimed, the aged. While taking every possible pre- 
caution and making most careful arrangements in resettling these, we have 
brought, as our share of the so-called hard-core cases, the following: 

22 widows with their 42 children 
S81 maimed and listed as 40 percent or more disabled 
76 aged (65 or over) 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


Receipts 1949-52 from One Great Hour of Sharing $225, 000. 00 
Expenditures during the 3 years__.....______________.___________ 184, 912. 60 


Balance on hand__- 40, O87. 40 
Cost per DP $382.40. 
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APPRECIATION 


If credit for what has been accomplished by this committee is to be given, the 
one man worthy of receiving it is the Reverend Charles T. Leber whose mind 
and spirit has been the guiding factor and propelling power in the work of the 
committee. It is impossible, however, to overemphasize the fact that this pro- 
gram has been successful only because of the fine response the churches the 
country over have made. The program has never lagged because of the lack of 
assurances. The committee has never been embarrassed because of the-lack of 
a sponsor for a DP and his family. Our church was @& bit slow in getting started, 
but the earnest response by Presbyterians everywhere has made our DP program 
outstanding. We can now report that we have resettled more DP’s than any 
other denomination (except Lutherans who carried through an exceedingly 
large program for their own people). No DP of the Reformed Church remained 
in Europe for the lack of an assurance. We were able to give a standing invita- 
tion through the Hungarian newspapers and magazines of Germany and Austria 
to all Protestant Hungarians. We also gave consideration to all the profes- 
sionally trained and better educated folks at a time when most agencies were 
giving preference to farmers and strong-backed laborers. In doing this we in 
turn received much. Three scholarly ministers have been installed in Presby 
terian pastorates. Others are still in training. Sixty-three doctors whom we 
have sponsored are now working as resident doctors and interns, looking forward 
to the not-to-distant day when they will take State examinations for license 
The amount that this group spent in Europe on their professional preparation 
‘alone would total in dollars and cents far more than the entire cost of our pro 
sram. Aside from these, there are men of fine training and experience from 
every walk of life that have been included in the great host of newcomers. 
It still remains true (as reported last year) that over 90 percent of our Dl's 
have made most satisfactory resettlements and are already making fine con 
tributions to the life of their several communities, not only economically but 
culturally and spiritually Of the remaining 10 percent, all but a very few will 
become adjusted through the continued special attention they are receiving. 


ON-GOING PROGRAM 


Under the present DP law there still are some people coming to us. There 
will probably be a dozen families or so each month up through spring of 1954 
Also additional legislation now pending may open the way to cleaning up the D? 
situation in Europe and se bring us an allotment of several hundred more before 
the end of 1952. Beyond this, our church can never again be unaware of immi- 
grants in our communities. Nor can we again be unmindful of the stateless, 
homeless, hopeless refugees—SO million of them at present throughout the world 
Because of this prospect for the future this committee has been regularized as 
a committee of the General Council and its name has been changed to Committee 
on Resettlement Services of the Presbyterian Chureh in the United States of 
America, and it has been instructed by the general council to “enlarge its fun 
tions to include services to refugees.” The committee has appointed Miss Mar- 
garet Gillespie as associate executive secretary and has adopted a program that 
is essentially expressed in the following three recommendations: 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. That special encouragement and leadership be given to local pastors and 
congregations in taking responsibility for the social and spiritual welfare of 
resettled families, and that, in order to further understanding of the phycholog 
ical and sociological factors in homelessness, migration, and resettlement, the 
fullest possible use be made of discussion groups, platform programs, visual 
aides, church press, and other media. 

2. That promotion of the resettlement services program be continued with a 
view to procuring such additional assurances as may be needed. 

3. That the need of maintaining, after 1952, the program of resettlement! 
service (selection, reception, and placement) be recognized and that the com- 
mittee on resettlement services be instructed to plan for such needs as they become 
evident. 


Commissioner Pickerr. Have you given any thought to the ques- 
tion as to what basis immigrants coming to this country ought to be 
selected on, if you don’t take the present basis? 
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Dr. Turner. Yes, sir; I think it ought to be without discrimination. 

The Cuarrman. Discrimination based on what ? 

Dr. Turner. Well, discrimination based on race, color, or religion. 
I think as a democracy we cannot put ourselves in the position of ever 
discriminating; that 1s, if we are true to the heritage of our fathers. 

The Carman. If you eliminate the present quota system, what 
‘re you going to substitute in its place ¢ 

Dr. Turner. That, I cannot answer. 

The CuarrMan. You see, when people testify before us to the effect 
that they do not favor the present quota sy stem we are interested in 
jearning what they would cit, ad in its place. 

Dr. Turner. I see the problem. I referred to the fact that I had 
made a hasty perusal of the matter, and I do not speak as one who has 
expert knowledge on the situation. I am purely reflecting from the 
standpoint of our background and traditions as a democracy. There 
ought to be some way that we would not show discr imination, for the 

sake of good will and our effectiveness for building a world of peace 
and understanding for all mankind to live together as the children of 
God. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you for appearing. 

Dr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, I would like to leave a letter here of 
the International Club of Young Women’s Christian Association, over 
the signature of Mrs. George T. Douglas, chairman, and it was ad- 
dressed to Rev. Robert B. Griffin, who is executive director of the 
Christian Council of Atlanta. He is out of the city, and his secretary 
sent it to me, and also a letter from a Mrs. H. H. Chiu Liu, out here a 
Emory University, that I would like to leave with the reporter ia 
see that it is inserted in the record. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; you may leave those letters with the reporter, 
and they will be inserted in the record. 

(The letters follow :) 

YouNG WoMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
72 Edgewood Avenue NW., Atlanta, Ga., October 10, 1952. 
Rey. Ronert B. GRIFFIN, 
Christian Council of Atlanta, 
167 Walton Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 

DEAR REVEREND GRIFFIN : Our international group here at the YWCA took real 
pride in being asked by you to make a contribution toward emphasizing the 
much-needed revision of the McCarran bill. I brought up the problem and found 
a tremendous interest, but it was very difficult to get a really united idea for 
emphasis to represent group thinking. Some of the Americans in the group felt 
the club was too young to enter into a controversial situation as a club and a 
few of the foreign visitors had a real feeling of fear to express a personal opinion. 

We seemed to be unanimous, however, in wishing there were some way we 
could express the hope that similarities of people and agreements on principles 
and ideals be stressed rather than differences and disagreements—in this way 
lead to a less rigid quota system based on appreciation of people as individuals. 

Members of the new American group and those foreigners visiting felt that 
each individual here in the United States would have a different reason and 
feeling for wishing to lessen restrictions on immigration and naturalization. 
Phere was a natural show of intense feeling from many of “us.” Problems sug- 
gested by individuals to whom I talked privately had to do with deep resentment 
as to the discrimination on the color question, for example, the small quotas 
from Asia as compared with British quotas. There were questions around the 
devastating effects where families have been separated sometimes seemingly 
Without reason. Otbers were disappointed over ideals heing shattered, of the 


United States as a democratic country, and the McCarran bill seemed to intensify 
this disappointment. 
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The following club members were suggested as people who would be glad to 
talk to you or Dr. Turner individually. Dr. Hugo Skala, 1515 Markan Drive NE 
(Atwood 0512), professor of Atlanta University; Mr. Herman Yang, Exchange 
6860, 2817 Beacon Boulevard (you remember he was on your WAGA program), 
and our president, Mr. Wapensky (Evergreen 1609), suggested that a Miss Chew, 
a student at Emory whose name and address are not on our list, would be able 
to give good suggestions as to emphasis. 

We do appreciate your giving us the excellent TV program and the added 
interest of giving us at least an opportunity to try to mold public opinion on a 
matter so vital to our group. 

Cordially, 
Mrs. GeorGe T. Dove.as, 
Chairman, International Club. 


Emory UNtverstry, Georara, October 14, 1952 
Dr. Roperr GRIFFIN, 
167 Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dear Dr. GRIFFIN: It is very thoughtful of you to give me the opportunity 
to express my feelings toward the present immigration law, especially concerning 
Chinese people. Personally speaking, I have been very fortunate in many ways 
and people treat me nicely wherever I go. Therefore, I have no complaint to 
make whatsoever concerning myself, 

Since I don’t know the detail content of the present immigration law, there- 
fore, for the ultimate well-intention toward the United States as well as all 
people over the world, we should check it in the light of the following points: 

1. Justice: Is the restriction of number fair in the present immigration law? 
How is the quota system? What is its basis? Is the ratio according to popu- 
lation of each nation? 

2. Political point of view: If every nation treats aliens in the reciprocal way, 
how would the immigration law of this country work? Would it drive those 
people who have no political affiliation to the enemies who do not have so much 
red tapes to immigrants? In the long run, would the present immigration law 
really prevent Communists to come in and grant United States good will, pros- 
perity, and leadership in the. world? I sincerely hope that the United States 
will not follow the steps of imperialism, but stands firmly for true democracy) 

However, it is very wise of United States Government, that the present immi 
eration law is in abeyance toward Chinese people, so she holds lots of most well- 
trained and intelligent Chinese scholars from the Communist regime. On the 
other hand, as a Christian, I am real sorry for those Chinese people who have 
no “isms” whatsoever, but they have to lose the service and effort of their sons 
and daughters, maybe forever, and with the whip of communism in return. 

It would be more than a pleasure, if I could be of any service to you. Best 
wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. H. H, Cuiv Lr 


The Cuairman. Is Rev. Robert Ayers here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. ROBERT H. AYERS, CHAPLAIN AND HEAD OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA 


Reverend Ayers. I am Rev. Robert H. Ayers, chaplain and head of 
the department of religion at the University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

I have a prepared statement, which has been subscribed to by Rabbi 
Joseph Rudavsky; Rev. Omar R. Fink, Jr.; Rev. Brunson Wallace: 
Rev. Dow Kirkpatrick; Father Walter J. Donovan; and Rev. J. Ear! 
Gilbreath, all of Athens. I would like to read the statement. 

The CuarreMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 
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(The statement read by Rev. Robert H. Ayers follows :) 
A STATEMENT ON IMMIGRATION POLICY FOR THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


I am speaking on behalf of a group of seven ministers in Athens, Ga.—five 
Protestants, one Catholic, and one Jewish. We wish to testify together as 
American citizens, as southerners, and as ministers. This country has been 
puilt by immigrants. It has a tradition of being open to these who seek refuge 
here, and we see no reason why this should change. 

As southerners and as citizens of the State of Georgia, we realize that in this 
region immigration is no social and economic problem at all. The State of 
Georgia is not in the direct stream of immigration, and has in the past received 
but a very small proportion of the people that came to the United States. In 
1940 the percent foreign born in Georgia was only 0.39 as compared to a national 
average of 8.6. The displaced-person program brought just under 400,000 people 
to this country. Of these only 1,200 came to Georgia. Although Georgia has 
about 2.3 percent of the Nation’s population, it received only three-tenths of 1 
percent. of the displaced persons. Of these 1,200, some 700 moved on to the 
other States, and only about 500 remained in the State of Georgia. If this situa- 
tion is typical, then under an assumed actual immigration of, say, 200,000 a year, 
only about 200 a year would settle in Georgia. It would be absurd to claim 
that any social or economic problem can arise from the arrival of so small a 
group. 

The current University of Georgia study of the DP’s in Georgia shows that 
these DP’s that ultimately settled here have already made an excellent adjust- 
ment. Most’of them are craftsmen, skilled and semiskilled workers, small- 
business men, and professionals. Their children are hardly distinguishable 
from American children, even though they have been here only a few years. 
Experiences with foreign students at the University of Georgia point to the 
same conclusion. By the time these students finish, and are ready to return 
to their home land, they have, as a rule, become thoroughly adjusted to the 
American way of life. 

The study also shows that no frictions whatever developed between newcomers 
and native-born Georgians on account of nationality, language, or religion. 
Georgians traditionally accept people on their own merits, and this has been 
the case with these recent immigrants, too. Such difficulties as arose stemmed 
from the worker-employer relationship, and concerned working conditions and 
workers’ performance only. 

The absorption of newcomers in this State is greatly aided by the fact 
that they seem to disperse well, and do not form national and language 
groups Within the State. The economic adjustment of the DP’s has also 
been remarkable. Those who stayed have become self-suporting in a short 
time, and many of them have stated that the opportunities they found in 
Georgia exceeded anything that Europe had to offer them. What actually 
happened is that they came to a rapidly changing and progressing State that 
can right now use all the skills and personal capabilities it can obtain. In 
the past, much of the native southern talent has been drained off to other 
regions. As citizens of Georgia, we are convinced that this State is headed 
for great things, and that our ability to grasp the opportunities before us 
will in part depend on our ability to keep our best people here, and to make 
others come and settle here, Americans and immigrants alike. 

In fact, we wonder whether our problem in Georgia is not one of too little, 
rather than too much, immigration. Immigration is desirable. In the past. 
the waves of immigration have always been followed by a rise in the standard 
of living, and by greater national productivity. In this State, progress has 
depended on mobility between the regions of the State and mobility within 
the Nation. Let us not ferget that the history of the State of Georgia begins 
With General Oglethorpe arriving with shiploads of immigrants, many of them 
DP’s from Salzburg, Austria. 

_ At present, the tremendous increase of industry in the State tends to pull 
independent craftsmen out of the communities where they have small busi- 
tesses of their own. They are attracted by the high wages offered by in- 
dustry, Skilled craftsmen from Europe can and should replace them. 
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These immigrants like to be independent, and will build up small businesses, 
thus becoming a valuable addition to smaller communities where there is a 
need in the field of services. , 

From -a national point ef view, the outstanding fact to -be considered, jn 
our opinion, is that this country, with its allies, is facing an increasing}y 
hostile block that includes some of the largest and fastest growing coun- 
tries in the world. Our population of 150 million is growing much more 
slowly than the 200 millions in Russia, the over 400 millions in China, and 
many more millions in eastern Europe who are now under Russian domina- 
tion. The day will surely come when we will need every man and woman 
who has been brought over and has been integrated with our own population 
Our astounding economic, technological, and social advances should not make 
us. forget that the root of everything is in the people. 

Moreover, Russia’s advaneés in Ettrepe have profoundly changed our own 
immigration picture. No longer can the masses of Eastern Europeans who have 
in the past sought to come to this country leave their homeland. The iron curtain 
has come down, one of the greatest sources of immigrants has been cut off 
This leaves us with immigration of Western Europeans, people closest to us in 
origin, culture, and way of life, an immigration that will culturally enrich us in 
the future as it has enriched us in the past. In the future we are going to get 
the best-trained, the best-qualified, the most easily absorbed immigrants we have 
had in a long time. To erect new barriers to immigration at this point does not 
make sense. Stalin started the process of restricting postwar immigration by 
cutting off all of Eastern Europe. The McCarran Act completes this process by 
. letting down another iron curtain at our own border. 

Over and above all these considerations, important as they are, we must, how- 
ever, stress the fact that immigration is a human and religious preblem. There 
is a divine imperative to give succor to the dispossessed. According to the report 
of the National DP Commission in the spring of 1952, there were still 340,000 
refugees living in mass camps in Germany. There are 18,000 to 20,000 German 
refugees fleeing into Western Germany every month. The problem of overpopu 
lation, aggravated by large concentrations of refugees, exists in Western Ger- 
many, Greece, Italy, Trieste, and in the Netherlands. 

The Bible tells us that we should love our neighbors, and, in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, it defines neighbor as anyone in trouble and need. These 
thousands of suffering and homeless people are our neighbors when we should 
help to build new lives and to find new homes. To ignore them, to refuse them 
the opportunities afforded by this great land of ours is to violate the will of God 
who created them as well as us. 

May I quote to you a statement by an American theologian of a generation ago, 
Walter Rauschenbusch. It is to be found in the June 4 issue of the periodical, 
The Christian Century. It concerns what happened to Pilate’s washbow] 

“On the eve of the day of the Crucifixion, the washbow1 disappeared from the 
palace. Nobody knows who took it. Some accused Judas Iscariot of selling it 
but this is plainly a libel, because Judas was honest enough to go and hang him 
self. At any rate, ever since that time the washbow!] is abroad in the land, car 
ried by infernal hands wherever it is needed, and men are constantly joining 
the invisible choir which performs its imperceptible ablutions therein. The 
statesman who suppresses principles because they might endanger the success of 
his party; the good citizen who will have nothing to do with polities; the edito! 
who sees a righteous cause mispresented and says nothing because it might injure 
circulation; the deacon who sees a clique undermining a pastor’s position and 
dares not create a disturbance; the preacher who sees Dives exploiting Lazarus 
and dares not tell him to quit, because Dives contributes to his salary; all those 
are using Pilate’s washbowl. Listen: Do you hear the splash of water near to 
you? The Devil is pouring it.” 

We do not have to strain our ears today to hear the dripping water of people 
washing their hands in Pilate’s bowl. These who say let the Europeans solve 
their own problem, let them take care of the DP’s, are washing in it. The Me 
Carran act is America’s way of using Pilate’s washbowl. We must. not let it 
stand, but must assume our responsibility to love our neighbors as ourselves 


Mr. Rosenrieip. Reverend Ayers, your statement seems to indi- 
cate that right now Georgia can use all the skills and personal capa- 
bilities it can obtain. Would you care to enlighten the Commission as 
to that situation a little further? -Is there a shortage of people in the 
State of Georgia to perform the necessary labor in the State? 
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Reverend Ayers. I can speak from my own personal experience; 
for example, if you have tried to get a broken-down furnace fixed, that 
needs repair, and have waited several weeks to secure someone to fix it, 
and the same thing with plumbing and other household appliances 
that go wrong and you need some help for it and you must wait for 
weeks to get a craftsman to come in and do the job, the natural assump- 
tion is that there is a shortage. 

The large plants that have come in, the plant at Marietta, these 
industries have drained off from our medium-sized communities and 
our small communities persons who would normally stay there and 
conduct their own businesses. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Then would you say that the people of Georgia 
are finding it difficult to obtain, from what you say, essential workers 
for their industrial and agricultural activities ? 

Reverend Ayers. That is my impression. 

Commissioner Pickerr. I notice in your prepared statement that 
you refer to a study that was made by the University of Georgia. I 
wonder if it gives any statistical data on that question, shortage of 
labor or surplus of labor, whichever it may be, and what can be done 
about that ? 

Reverend Ayers. Dr. Sebba is here, and he conducted that study. 
Could you answer that question ? 

Dr. Seppa. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF GREGUR SEBBA, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
GEORGIA 


Dr. Sessa. I am Dr. Gregur Sebba, a professor at the University 
of Georgia. We are conducting the study for the Displaced Persons 
Commission in the State. It is authorized by the Governor, and our 
only purpose is to find out how the displaced persons’ problem has 
been handled in the State and how the displaced persons have adjusted 
themselves to it. 

In the course of our study we have of course taken cognizance of the 
fact that there are shortages in—there is not a general shortage of 
labor in Georgia, but there are shortages in specific fields. One of the 
most important ones is of course the need for farm labor, which by the 
way has not been filled by the displaced persons, and another one which 
is quite evident is the shortage of people in these small businesses that 
are independent businesses, and a great many DP’s have moved into 
that kind of business, but we do not have the statistics. They would 
have tocome from the State Department of Labor. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. In these small businesses, could you identify some 
of them for the Commission, where are the shortages that you feel 
need to be filled ? 

Dr. Sessa. Well, I can only say perhaps by the businesses the DP’s 
have started. There are such things as watch repair, especially where 
there are shortages; people who make watches are in industry. They 
shift rapidly. Our experience has never been that there is a wateli- 
maker there longer than about 2 years. There is a DP who has been 
there 21% years, on 11 acres of land and a two-room house; there is no 
intention to leave, he feels at home and intends to stay. There are 
people who have become locksmiths, cabinetmakers and so on. In the 
urban areas, some of these people are also being drawn into industry; 
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but in the small communities they typically stay where they are an 
form their own businesses and become a member of the community, 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Is that study completed ? 

Dr. Sessa. No, sir; it will be completed this December and will be 
submitted to the Governor. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. If it is a public report, would you be good enough 
to supply copies of that report to the Commission ? 

Dr. Sessa. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you. 

Is Miss Calhoun here? 


STATEMENT OF EMILY CALHOUN, RECORDING CLERK OF THE 
RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, ATLANTA 


Miss Catnoun. I am Emily Calhoun, recording clerk of the Reli- 
gious Soc iety of Friends, 1798 Monroe Drive NE., Atlanta. 

The Society of Friends has not taken any official stand on this Me- 
Carran Act, but I would like to ask that we be permitted to file a state. 
ment at a later date, just as soon as we can have a meeting and take a 
stand on it. That was all. 

The Cuairnman. That permission will be granted. Could you give 
us some idea as to when the statement could be filed ? 

Miss CaLnoun. We will meet Sunday night and should be able t 
get the statement drawn up within the next week. 

The CuarrMan. Fine. You will send it to Washington ¢ 

Miss Cannoun. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. 

(The submitted statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ATLANTA MONTHLY MEETING, RELIGIOUS SocrETY oF FRIENDS 


This memorandum is prepared by a committee appointed by the Atlant 
monthly meeting of the Religious Society of Friends to express the feelings of 
the meeting regarding the immigration and naturalization policies of hte United 
States. 

The Religious Society of Friends has, from its very beginning, placed major 
emphasis upon the interdependence of individuals and peoples, their equality 
in the sight of God, the responsibility of the strong toward the weak. The recent 
McCarran Act passed by Congress cuts directly across much that we hold sacred 
We condemn it on ethical grounds and as a matter of mere expediency. We fee! 
that this law will have a most detrimental effect on world-wide opinion of cw 
country’s policies. The law seems to have been designed to keep immigration 
at a minimum and to perpetuate to a large extent a racial discrimination which 
is at direct variance with our basic democratic belief that all men are created 
equal. 

We shall discuss the act under four main headings: 


1. Racial discrimination 

The vast majority of the world’s people are those whom we call colored. For 
the most part we enjoy their good will teday. But our strength tomorrow de 
pends on our behavior today, and good will is much harder to reclaim than it is to 
retain. Let us therefore eliminate discrimination against there peoples fron 
our immigration policies. 

To this end, we feel that 1950 census figures, including those for American 
Negroes, should be used in calculating quotas and that quotas should be set im- 
partially, on the same basis for all nationalities and races. 

Furthermore, the provision of the McCarran act whereby nationals of any 
country, if they can trace as much as half of their ancestry back to the Asia- 
Pacific area, can be admitted only under the quotas of that area should be 
removed from the law. The same should be done with the provision setting 
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individual limits for each of the British colonies in the Caribbean area, and 
for all other such devices for perpetuating race discrimination. 


2», Standards for admission and deportation 


Firstly, we do not believe the President should have unlimited power to 
reduce or stop immigration at his discretion at any time. 

Secondly, we find the subjectivity of standards, the too great dependence on 
the opinion of individual immigration officials highly undesirable. The grounds 
for exclusion and deportation should be based to as great an extent as possible 
on factual evidence. 

In the matter of selecting individuals for admission to this country we feel 
that, given reasonable health of mind and body, the character of the applicant 
is the most important consideration. We therefore very strongly urge that 
selection be done by men and women highly trained and discerning, and not 
left to consuls who are usually not equipped for this task. So important is this 
task of selection that money should be appropriated so that the work can be 
wisely done before embarkation. 

Finally, we believe that to assure a more standard policy a board or boards 
of appeals should be set up which would have final authority in cases of ad- 
mission and deportation where there is now no appeal beyond the consular 
level, 

3. Quotas 

The millions of displaced persons have put a temporary strain on the kind- 
ness of free nations. We have been carrying no more than our share of the 
burden, and this is no time to restrict our generous-mindedness. <A cancellation 
of the mortgages raised against future quotas to admit these persons and the 
admission of a few thousands more, over and above our annual quotas, would not 
strain our ability to absorb and would do much for our self-respect.” 

We recognize the desire to control the amount of competition offered by 
immigrant workers to our own citizens but believe that many more skilled and 
semiskilled immigrants could profitably be employed in this country, particularly 
in the South. Testimony at the public hearing in Atlanta October 17 pointed 
out the successful integration of recent immigrants to this area and the need 
for more such immigrants as the South becomes more industrialized. 

}. Deportation 
The retroactive nature of the laws governing deportation seems to us to be 
in the nature of an ex post facto law, and therefore a violation of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of our Constitution. 
Deportation itself is of doubtful worth. For the noncitizen offender, if the 
offense warrants, it may be justified, but to deport one who has long resided 
among us and has become a citizen cannot be defended on any grounds. It is 
simply the admission of our inability to control through our own laws. There 
should be no different classes of citizenship. All citizens, regardless of origin, 
should be subject to the same law, and if our laws and courts are unequal 
to the ends of justice, it is they that should be strengthened and not the citizen 
deported, 
In conclusion, we urge that a permanent congressional committee be estab- 
lished to make periodic study of our immigration and naturalization policies 
and the administration of them. 
Respectfully summitted. 
EMILy CALHOUN, Chairman. 
JOHN W. STANLEY, 
FRANCES Brown. 

[fs Father McDonough here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. JOHN J. McDONOUGH, ASSISTANT PASTOR OF 
THE CATHEDRAL OF CHRIST THE KING 


Reverend McDonoveu. I am the Reverend John J. McDonough, 
assistant pastor of the Cathedral of Christ the King, 2699 Peach Tree 


= = 


Road NE., Atlanta, Ga. 
I am here simply as the son of immigrant parents, since I am a first 
generation American born. 
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I am not speaking as a representative of the Catholic Church. [ 
don’t know if the church has made any official pronouncements on the 
McCarran- Walter Nationality Act. 

However, as a citizen of ths United States of America, and as I am 
affected by all the laws and enactments of our Congress, I feel that | 
have some interest in this particular bill. I am here this morning 
because I feel very sincerely and very deeply that the United States of 
America is at the crossroads of its permanent niche in history. 

As you all know, as well as I do, America is not a very old country, 
quite the opposite is true. You all know as well as I do that America 
is not a Nation of one pure racial strain. Just the very opposite is 
true. Weare a Nation of many races, of many peoples, of great diver- 
sities. It is my honest opinion that the people of the United States of 
America are a great and a strong Nation because we have presented to 
the world at large an ideal of dignity, an ideal of freedom and liberty. 
I feel that here in the United States of America the dignity of men has 
been able to bloom and flower better than any other place in the entire 
world. It is my opinion that we have a great Nation because we have 
accepted the culture of the past. Having accepted the culture of the 
-past we have become the tremendous Nation that we are at the present 
time. 

However, I feel that there is some doubt within my mind, some 
honest doubt, as to our position in the future. I feel this doubt about 
our security and about our security in the future precisely because of 
this Immigration and Nationality Act. It seems to me that it presents 
to us a rather narrow and selfish and impractical point of view. It 
seems that we have deviated from the lofty ideals that the Declaration 
of Independence has given to us. There are in this Act several features 
that seem to me to be contrary to the ideals of the United States of 
America and the people of the United States of America. 

We have, as you all know, the Statue of Liberty which fronts the 
grand harbor of New York. Part of the inscription on that is: “Give 
to me your tired, your poor, your huddled masses, yearning to breathe 
free.” That Statue of Liberty is a symbol for all peoples throughout 
the entire world who have been pressed by the slavery of totalitarian. 
ism. Therefore, it seems to me to be a sort of mockery when we are 
proclaiming that we are above all things par excellence, a Nation that 
loves freedom, a Nation that will do anyt iing to keep people free. A 
Nation that will do anything to help people find its freedom when in 
this particular act we more or less give the lie to the feelings we have. 

There are several features in this particular bill which seem to me 
I cannot agree with. The first is the limitation on the number of immi- 
grants that we are going to take into our country. Needless to say that 
we cannot accept coinpletaly and entirely without any limitation the 
number of people who might want to come into our land, but I do fee! 
that since statistics seem to prove that we have not been using our 
quotas in the past and that there seems to be a need for more people liv- 
ing and working in our country, if we are going to fulfill our destiny 
we need new life and new blood in our country. 

Communism I don’t think would be too much of a threat to us if 
it were limited to Russia; but communism is not limited to Russia. 
It has received new blood and new ideas and new inspiration from 
the various peoples throughout the entire world. It has gone out 
and has reached these people. I think that we in our country need 
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to take in people of the other world, the other races and nations, so 
that they can continue to give us the strength and the inspiration that 
they have given us in the past. I also feel that it is more or less of 
an insult to the American people who believe in freedom to, shall we 
say, more or less make a category as to the type of races that we can 
take into our country. This bill, I think, limits the type of persons 
that are acceptable to us. We will accept certain people because they 
seem to be more inclined to our way of thinking, because they seem 
to be a superior type of person, because they are completely wrong 
and completely a denial of any law of God. We know, of course, 
that all men are created by Almighty God equal; we know that all 
men practically are not equal but all men can be made equal if they 
are given the opportunity to express themselves and to develop them- 
selves. Certainly the discrimination of the national origins is some- 
thing that is offensive to me as an individual. 

Likewise, I would say that the tone of the entire McCarran bill 
seems to indicate that America, the United States of America, is a 
superior moral person, that we have more or less drawn ourselves up 
to our full height and we are the ones who are determining whether 
or not other peoples of other nations are equal to us. 

At the present time, we might say that we are the moral leaders 
of the world; but the freedom bug has sprung and has disseminated 
into practically every part of the northern world at the present time. 
Today, nations that never before were thinking of freedom and human 
dignity are thinking of it. They are looking to us, the people of 
the United States of America, to give them an example of what we 
mean by freedom, to show them that when we talk about freedom 
we are not only talking about freedom but rather that we are believing 
it. 

I think it is common knowledge that during the past 2 or 3 years 
there has been a good bit of difficulty in attaining the quota that is 
necessary for the draft. We know that we are faced with the im- 
minent fight with communism; whether that devolves into an all-out 
war is not known. We pray and hope that it will not be, but we do 
know that in our country we do have a large number of young men 
who are not capable of taking up arms in defense of ourselves. If 
our Nation is going to remain strong, if our Nation is going to be 
able to present to the forces of Russia a strong and vital force that 
will eventually win them into the fold of Christianity, we must present 
tothem a Nation that is strong and can defeat them. 

Therefore, it is my personal opinion that this McCarran-Walter 
Act is offensive to me as a citizen of the United States of America. 
It is my hope that in the new Congress this bill will be amended so 
we will take in more of the people of Europe from whom we have 
drawn so much in the past, and also Asia and from whom we can 
gain so much in the future. 

The CirarrMan. In view of your criticism of the act, what would 
you substitute in place of the present quota system 4 

Reverend McDonoven. You mean, to what extent are we going to 
raise the quota ? . 

The Cuarrman. I am assuming for the purpose of the question 
that the over-all limitation remains the same; under what method 
would you assign the quotas if you are opposed to the present system ? 
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Reverend McDonoveu. I think it would depend to a large extent 
upon the need that we have from the individual nations. However, 
I do think that it would be wrong, shall we say, to take 10,000 people 
from Ireland and to limit it to, shall we say, 1,000 = from Indo- 
china. There are certain problems that would arise, I should imagine, 
in the amalgamation of those people into our own country; it would 
be much easier for the Irish to be amalgamated into the United States 
of America at the present time than it would be for people coming 
from Indochina, because of the few people that we have that are from 
there at the present time. 

Therefore, it would certainly not be feasible to take in 10,000 people 
from Indochina when they were going to create a rather serious prob- 
lem in our own country. In other words, it would depend upon how 
we would be able to handle the people that were coming in. Such a 
thing would have to be determined, of course, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the type of person who is coming into our country and 
the means that we have for taking care of them. 

However, the fact that we have no means at the present time to 
take care of, shall we say, any of the Asiatics that might be coming 
into our country, should not at the same time lead us to write a bill 
that would be discriminatory against them. It is up to us to make 
sure that there are certain means available to them when they come 
in so they will not be the object of fear and oppression. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, I am assuming all the time that the 
Congress and none of us want to take in anybody or admit anybody 
unless it is decided in advance that those admissions are for the best 
interests of the United States. 

Reverend McDonoven. That is right. Not only that, but also for 
the best interests of the world at large. 

If the unused quotas could be used, then I can see no reason why 
you just simply can’t reassign different quotas from the other nations. 

The CuHatrmMan. But how are you going to reassign them? How are 
you going to distribute the unused quotas? 

Reverend McDonovan. Well, I cannot say what the problem 
would be. 

The CHarrman. Well, all right. Thank you, sir. 

Reverend Ayers. I would like to suggest the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill. It seems to me to have a fairly good answer, to pool wnused 
quotas on a preferential basis to relatives of United States residents 
and to immigrants whose services are greatly needed, or to persons 
who are persecuted because of race, religion, or what not. 

The Cuarrman. Well, we know what is in the Humphrey-Lehma: 
bill, of course, and we are trying to find out what the people’s views 
are around the country. 

Reverend Ayers. That is my answer to it. Also using the 1950 
census instead of the 1920 census. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Father Donovan here? 
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STATEMENT OF REV. WALTER J. DONOVAN, DIRECTOR OF 
RESETTLEMENT, CATHOLIC DIOCESE OF SAVANNAH-ATLANTA 


Reverend Donovan. I am Rev. Walter J. Donovan, director of re- 
settlement, Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta, 134 Price Avenue, Athens, 
Ga. Ihave a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to hear it. 

Reverend Donovan. For the past 4 years I have served as the di- 
rector of resettlement of displaced persons in the Diocese of Savannah- 
Atlanta. From this experience I ae reached the following conclu- 
sions concerning immigration to the United States. 

1. Immigration is necessary for the continued economic develop- 
ment of our country and particularly for the development of this 
region. Itis my conviction that one of the greatest obstacles to prog- 
ress in our section of the country is the shortage of manpower which 
prevents the full use of the resources with which God has blessed us. 

2. We must take the immigrants that are available. The McCar- 
ran-Walter Act is rigged to provide for the entrance of immigrants 
from northern and western Europe at the expense of prospective immi- 
grants from eastern and southern Europe. This policy is, of course, 
unfair, un-American, and un-Christian. It is also unrealistic. The 
immigration experience of the past two decades establishes the fact 
that the northern and western European countries are no longer able 
to send immigrants to our country in large enough numbers to meet 
ourneeds. Therefore, we should make provision to see that a welcome 
is given to immigrants from those countries which have a surplus 
population. 

3. In the course of directing the Catholic DP program in Georgia, 
1 helped to resettle immigrants in Georgia from Ukrania, Lithuania, 
Poland, Germany, Hungary, and Italy. Without exception, I found 
them adaptable to life in America. The men were talented and in- 
dustrious—the women were home-loving and frugal—the children 
were intelligent and zealous students. All of them are now, and were 
ina matter of days after their arrival, real assets to our country. To 
impede the flow of such people into this land of plenty would be a 
shameful act of selfishness which would eventually result in stulti- 
fying our own progress. 

4. I realize that there are millions of people in Europe who need a 
haven where they can enjoy the freedom to provide for themselves. 
And I think that we need these people. To be able to live here would 
be a boon for them, but we must also remember that having them here 
would also be a blessing for us. 

It is my earnest hope, therefore, that the immigration policy of our 
Government will be altered so that as many people as possible will be 
able to enjoy the freedom and prosperity that is ours in the United 
States, 

Commissioner Pickerr. Which would you think was more impor- 
tant if you had to choose between them, a revision of the present legis- 


lation or special legislation as was provided in the Displaced Persons 
Act? 
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Reverend Donovan. I think that both are necessary. First of 
all, a revision of the legislation because I think that the countries 
from which we have been getting our immigration in the past are no 
longer in a position to supply it; and therefore we might as well 
recognize the facts as they are and begin to take people from those 
regions of the world that can supply the people. 

I know that right at this particular moment there is exceptional 
this manpower and they are a group of people in whom naturally we 
could have special legislation to help relieve that particular interna- 
tional problem. 

I think too, in cooperation with many of the other governments of 
the world, particularly in our own hemisphere, that we could work 
out a cooperative effort to resettle the crowded peoples of the world. 

The Cuarrman. In your statement you are assuming that, or you 
believe that, because of your own experience that there is room for 
additional numbers of immigrants here, and that the country needs 
them. ‘The question has been asked as to whether in coming to con- 
clusions of that kind you take into account the fact that we have a 
Humber of boys in the military services, the Army, Navy, the Marines, 
and other branches of the armed services, if you take into account the 
fact that before long we hope they will be home again and they will 
need places too? 

Reverend Donovan. But I think that there is plenty of places for 
everybody, as a matter of fact, and while I too would hope the boys 
would be home next week, realistically, even though the boys who are 
now overseas might be home, I don’t think anybody can doubt the 
fact that for some time to come we are going to have a good many boys 
in the armed services. I hope that we won’t have to have them in 
foreign countries, but at least we are going to have to maintain our 
own military strength and we are going to have to maintain enough 
military strength. 

The Cuamman. But are you allowing for the fact that we do have 
this manpower and they are a group of people in whom naturally we 
would be more interested first, before any other people that are not 
citizens of this country ? 

Reverend Donovan. But I think the addition of immigrant people 
in this country would assist those boys who are to come back, because 
immigrants provide not only producers but consumers too; and at 
least most of the immigrants I have seen had more producers than 
consumers. They have had fathers, mothers, and three, four, or five 
children. While the father is adding to the production system in 
the country, the mother and the children are sain to the consuming 
part. So I think they could help to provide an expansion of our econ 
omy that would make things better for the boys who return from the 
service. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Mrs. Sterne here ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. I. F. STERNE, PRESIDENT, ATLANTA 
FEDERATION FOR JEWISH SOCIAL SERVICE 


Mrs. Srerne. I am Mrs. I. F. Sterne, president of the Atlanta Fed- 
eration for Jewish Social Service, 1086 Briarcliff Road, Atlanta. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read in behalf of our 
organization. 
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The CuairMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Sterne. The whole problem of immigration, helping new- 
comers to become good ‘American citizens is not new to the Federation 
for Jewish Social Service. As early as 1890, the work of the Monte- 
fiore Relief Association, in cooperation with the then Federation of 
Jewish Charities, dealt with immigrants and their problems of adjust- 
ment. 

The majority of those immigrants came from Eastern European 
countries. ‘They have all been integrated into the civic and cultural 
life of our community. Numbered among them are outstanding civic 
leaders in service clubs, community chest, philanthropies, and business. 

They have established businesses, both large and small, giving em- 
ployment to countless numbers of native Americans. 

In more recent years there was the immigration of refugees who 
came in during 1938-41. These people came with social and cultural 
backgrounds of Western Europe—mainly Germany and Austria. 
They arrived stripped of most of their earthly possessions—but with 
the urge to start a new life. ‘ 

They, too, made excellent adjustments. Their first aim was to be- 
come American citizens—and they spread into all types of occupa- 
tions—among them were scientists, a doctor, and businessmen. 

They became substantial citizens, they own their homes, and see 
that their children are well educated. 

They are vitally interested in the democratic processes. All have 
become citizens and exercise their privilege of the franchise at the 
polls. 

To cite one instance, Mrs. A received training as a registered nurse 
and at great personal sacrifice worked at the hospital all through the 
war years because she felt it was her obligation to continue to serve 
due to the great shortage of nurses. 

All of their boys served in the armed services and went overseas. 
Many of them were extremely valuable, because of their knowledge 
of languages and made outstanding contributions toward the war 
effort in the intelligence department—and many remained for several 
years in the Army of Occupation in West Germany. 

Along about the same time that this group came to Atlanta, a group 
of young men were brought to Georgia—to study farming and agricul- 
tural pursuits. ‘These were brought in cooperation with the National 
Youth Administration and were placed in various schools—many in 
the University of Georgia Agricultural College. A number of them 
have made agriculture their life work and from our latest reports 
some are operating modern farms in New Jersey and Connecticut. 
All were in the armed services. 

A great many of these new Americans were regular contributors 
to the Red Cross blood bank, etc. They deemed it a privilege. Prac- 
tically all have remained in Atlanta, and are a real part of the com- 
munity and are helping magnificently in the work with the latest 
newcomers. 

_ The most recent immigration, the displaced persons who have come 
since 1945, is the most unusual—unusual because of the remarkable 
adjustment they have made despite the terrific handicaps. When 
we stop to consider their terrifying experiences, their lives in con- 
centration camps, seeing their entire families exterminated before 
their eyes, children torn from their mothers’ arms, unspeakable hor- 
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rors, it is only their toughness that enabled them to survive. Yet, 
they carry within them the effect of these experiences. These people, 
too, are learning fast and are becoming part of our community. 

Two hundred and eighty-eight of them have come into this com- 
munity. They have received the assistance and guidance of the local 
federation, which is the voluntary social-service agency working with 
them. Volunteers from the local section. of the Council of Jewish 
Women have, in close cooperation with the staff of the Federation 
for Jewish Social Service, assisted in the organization of English 
classes, home economics, and in shopping tours, teaching the DP’s our 
American ways of life. 

There has been some retraining along related lines in the field of 
the man’s original work. Mr. B, who was a barber by trade but 
because of an arm wound was not able to continue this work, was 
trained in American methods of beauty-parlor operation. He worked 
successfully in several established beauty parlors and now has his own 
shop, giving employment to a number of native-born. 

Those who came to the United Statés under the Federal DP pro- 
gram have not had the educational and cultural advantages of their 
predecessors. But they do have manual skills. But, no matter what 
the background or how terrible their experiences, they have shielded 
their children and kept them free from the imprint of these hardships. 

Their children are in our public schools doing outstanding work. 
In fact, the week after Junior arrives you will find him outdoors 
playing tag and other American games with the neighborhood children. 

A small and very interesting group of refugees came to us from 
the Greek-Italian area. At first they posed a problem because of 
the language difficulties—but it was not long before a group of At- 
lantans who could speak their language came to our assistance. They 
served as interpreters and took the newcomers into their own groups. 
They are now learning English well, have become adjusted and have 
jobs. 

I want to stress the fact that in all of the job placement no new- 
comer supplanted a native citizen. In making out our assurances 
we chose the job classifications in which we knew there were loca! 
needs for additional workers, and the 146 individuals who are the 
breadwinners are spread in the following occupations: 


Retail sales and services (proprietors) 


Food “eteres.. a pcs Sec et sic sas Sh Wes Rg ie aia = arena a 
Used clothing 

Locksmith___ 

Beauty salon 

Gift store 


— 


Jobber (importer) __- 
Garment-Ilade: WORKOTG 6 «nan cceaclcnnetandanscom salina soc oieeeiternintan eased aD 


I] Ht et et ps SO 


| 


Seamstresses 
Tailors_ 2 Satidulok <ahieicioa siecngla aan 
MACHING OROTROT Riise tics odeeao ethene ieee nae ti 
Furriers_. 


sol = 
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ES: NOP ROU iin dni fdib nk thd dip emeaninn tie a 10 


I ae Ie NO oats cach ni eae aie ania ganas 4 
I cin ceee Gams ep 20 A oniaa nag oe ncaa lot ec 3 
UII Sind 3520 CE ee 2 
Bricklayers... ~~ i ae a a a le 1 


I a oa ceatatatiarece nea ar dccmenata nig hoeteinian ab estasagenilpmcateiaieoe 13 


Clerks and countermen 
RE a a a des a all wanes 


I ak a adie al aie mdinsiins ao mm tnavdbbenahteameasiotnenraendal 


Deere eee etn emere sk eS cede 
SII a a 


Clerical and sales___-~- 


ReEIONE-BtOUG CHOON ae. 8 a a erin eee 
NN a a rer eben 
Salesman 


Professional, semiprofessional, and technical 


Physician 

College professor 

Religious functionary 

IUPUI UNIO NN ers ener ge nea Ri nateatahncaiaine 
I gD oo Ls oe ans ena caigeiishsosteend ae elas iinniee mesh 
I SI a aaah a bac END sence apts 
SS a OLS: ce et Reet ee 
NN no ac cere tat ecsceeepnceese nctoneceeecaetiereaebiosagehgdeaplaiatanplantcierts aprensien cncenagcnetaeaieaiee 


Semiskilled (furniture workers) 
I IT CN a aa ic ed malt iscen Gh cnitignm couanahil 


Miscellaneous 
peahents ane wnemibineee.. rate t * 


The employers show satisfaction with their new workers. One em- 
ployer reports that the six men who work in his factory are all good 
workers doing splendid jobs, and would serve as good patterns for his 
employees to follow. 

Good office help is difficult to obtain right now. We placed several 
women in this field, and our reports on them are all excellent. 

Though most of the group have not had much in the way of educa- 
tional advantages, there are a few exceptions, such as two who are 
professors, one is in the Georgia University system. Mr. X has pub- 
lished scientific monographs in the field of his specialty. Mr. Y isa 

research assistant in the department of bacteriology in one of our 
colleges and making outstanding contributions in his special field. 

About the same time as these DP’s were coming in, we received a 
group of orphaned teen-agers who came through the assistance of the 
European Children’s Aid, Inc., and were placed under the supervision 
and care of the Jewish Children’s Service in Atlanta. There were 
27 girls and boys. <All completed their education, most went through 
high school and a few to college. All who were physically fit have 
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been or are in the service of the Armed Forces. They have made 
excellent adjustments. All are self-supporting, except one young man 
who is still a student in college. 

On the whole, I would state that most of our newcomers are happy) 
and have a high morale. However, it is only fair to say that the 
McCarran-Walter Act has had some effect upon them. Those who 
understand it have a feeling of anxiety because of it: they do not feel 
as secure in their new life as they felt prior to its enac tment. 

In all of our experiences, going back to the earliest records of our 
refugees and carrying through with the present DP’s, we have found 
not one situation where the individual’s loyalty to the United States 
could be questioned. They are all devoted to the democratic prin- 
ciples. To them United States citizenship is prized much more highly 
than by the native American. They know what it means to be de 
prived of this privilege, and they guard their new-found freedom 
zealously. 

I have gone into all of this detail to give you Atlanta’s experience, 
separated as it is into three groups in order to show you why we arrive 
at the following conclusion. These groups came from distinctly dif 
ferent parts of the world. 

All of them have adjusted well. Therefore, «we feel that it is not 
the country of origin that counts but the individual himself, plus 
the opportunities given him by his American environment, plus the 
needs of the community. 

We feel that any immigration law based upon quotas from countries 
of origin is not sound. It should reflect the needs and opportunities 
available in our American communities and be in keeping with our 
American traditions. 

Our naturalized Americans and the aliens legally in our midst 
should not be regarded with suspicion and in some place with con- 
tempt. They are Americans all and help make our country great 
and glorious as a Nation. Those of us who work with immigrants 
and know intimately their lives sympathize with their aspirations 
and ideals and ambitions for themselves and their children to be 
accepted and integrated into our American ways of life. Our com 
viction is that our immigration and naturalization laws should help 
speed this process. To the immigrant America is still the great dream 
and hope of the world. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sterne. 

Reverend Sisson, please. 


STATEMENT OF REV. REMBERT SISSON, DISTRICT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF THE METHODIST CHURCH OF THE ATLANTA DISTRICT 


Reverend Sisson. I am Rev. Rembert Sisson, district superintend- 
ent of the Methodist Church of the Atlanta district, 1630 North Deca- 
tur Road, Atlanta. 

I have no prepared statement. I will be glad to try to answe1 
any questions that anybody might like to ask. 

The Cuamman. Would you like to make an oral statement ? 

Reverend Stsson. Well, I have these convictions or feelings about 
the present situation: that there should not be any substantial changes 
in our present immigration laws, due to the present conditions in our 
world. The world is so unsettled, actually in war, and I think per 
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haps it would be much better to wait until we can have a more stable 
situation in our own country and in our world before we make any 
substantial changes in our immigration laws. There is a struggle 
on in our world between our way of life and communism; and until 
we are able to win this fight, determine exactly who is on our side 
and why, I think we had better keep the people we have and admit 
very few others. 

Commissioner Pickerr. One of the questions we are concerned with 
is the effect on our foreign policies of our immigration policy and 
practice. Do you have any observations on that? Does it affect our 
relations with other countries? 

Reverend Sisson. Well, I don’t know what the attitudes of other 
countries would be toward losing their populations. I think most 
countries would like to keep their populations, and perhaps they might 
apprec iate some restriction in such countries as ours as to who should 
be admitted, and the numbers that should be admitted. 

However, the individual persons in those foreign countries, most of 
them, would like to become American citizens, 1 think, as quickly as 
possible. I was in Europe a couple of years ago, and most of the 
young people there that I met had one question to ask: “How can I 
become an American citizen; how can I get to America and become an 
American citizen?” And I know they want to come, but the govern- 
ments of those countries might take a different attitude. The indi- 
vidual persons find out likely restrictions, but I think the Government 
has taken an over-all and a longer view than the individual, perhaps; 
| don’t think it would hurt our foreign policy to have these restrictions. 

The Cuamman. Then do I understand that you favor that the law 
be retained as it is? 

Reverend Sisson. I think the present quota system is fair. Per- 
haps it should be adjusted at points, at least enough to take care of 
situations like where an American soldier might marry some girl 
overseas, and want to bring his wife or his family home : at the end of 
his service, but I think—I haven't heard of our present quota system 
creating any ill will. 

The Cuainman. Do you think that the quota system should continue 
to be based on the 1920 census of our population, or do you think it 
should be revised on the basis of a later census ? 

Reverend Sisson. Well, well, I would be willing for that to happen; 
but sooner or later, I think we are going to have to decide what sort of 
a nation we are going to be. And whether we are going to be half 
Asiatics, or whether we are going to be half southern European, or 
predominantly northern Europe: in—I think we are going to have to 
make those choices, and I think it ought to be made on the basis of 
the present predominant group in American society. 

The Carman. Would you take the 1950 census, say, instead of 
1920 census figure ? 

Reverend Sisson. I am not familiar with the difference in those two 
census views. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Dr. Sisson, one of the problems that has been 
S esented to the Commission particularly by members of the various 

-rotestant clergy is the need for doing something to help the persons of 
German ethnic origin in Germany and Austria because of the dif- 
ficulty they have been confronted with in their fight against com- 
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munism ; do you have any views on that, that you would like to express 
to the Commission ¢ 

Reverend Sisson. No, ’'m not familiar enough with that situation 
to have an intelligent statement about it. May I ask a question: 
what is the difference now, what is the point here—the difference be- 
tween the 1920 census and the 1952 census, what is the important dif- 
ference there? 

The CHarrmMan. Well the different nationalities who might be af- 
fected by the quota had an entirely different percentage of population 
in 1950 than they had in 1920. 

Commissioner Finucane. Have you any personal observation or 
opinion to express on the question sometimes raised as to whether 
immigrants from northern Europe integrate more readily into this 
country than those from southern Europe? 

Reverend Sisson. No; no definite comment. I think that perhaps 
southern Europeans are not as easily integrated as northern Europeans. 
We seem to have more in common, certainly, in our section of the coun- 
try, with northern Europeans than we do with southern Europeans. 
In our section of the country we are predominantly Protestant; they 
are predominantly Roman Catholic, and their ideas about democrac y; 
and so forth, are in many cases different from ours; and I think the 
northern European ad: 1pts himself more readily than the southern 

Curopean, ordinarily. 

The Cuareman. Thank you very much, Dr. Sisson. 

Is Mr. Weisiger here? 


STATEMENT OF KENDALL WEISIGER 
Mr. Wersicer. I am Kendall Weisiger, 206 Seventeenth Street, 


NE., Atlanta. 

Mr. Chairman, when I thought of 154,000 new persons to come 
into this country in 1 year, I sort of couldn’t help from laughing, 
because I tried to think of a city in Georgia that had 154,000 people. 
I multiplied your 154,000 by 100 years and you would get 15,100,000 
people. I understand it has been estimated by reliable persons that 
our terrain in the United States could accommodate a population of 
at least 350,000,000 people, and as you ride about Georgia, as I do 
a great deal, and see the idle fields and the forests and you could 
think of how many good people could live on this land and make it 
a better land, it sort of m: Bs your heart sick. 

I haven't thought much about this question of immigration per se, 
except when my independent. indignation arises as I read in the paper 
or when I talk to my sister in Richmond, who belongs to a national 
patriotic organization, and I ask her, “Well, what have you all got 
to do with immigration anyhow; what do you know about it; what 
is your feeling for it? ” Iam a telephone man, but I have tried to 
be and have become, I think, in part, a human, because I classified 
the soldiers in the Army, I have interviewed over 40,000 men, I have 
brought to the campuses of Georgia in the past 6 years, 166 students 
from 41 countries and I have come to look on men as men, whether 
they are from Africa or Japan or Germany or Austria or Iceland. 
I think we are living in a very rapidly evolving time. When you 
think of the past 80 years only, such a short span, half of a span of 
a man’s life, when you think of the great depression around the world, 
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and what it did to our economy and our people, when you think of 
the fine men that were lost in the First and Second World Wars, 
are now being lost in Korea, when you think of the history of Eng- 
land and you read a book called the First One Hundred Thousand, 
where the flower of the English youth went overboard, so to speak, 
on the parapets of Normandy in no time at all. When you think of 
the trouble that our old mother country—mother to many of us in 
this room—has had since that day, it gives you cause to wonder. 
When you think of the results of these two wars, plus the one now, 
and think about America and about our culture al its rapid rate of 
deterioration, you begin to think a little differently about things 
like that. 

It makes me sad to think of the limitations we put on human 
beings, and if I leave one thought with you I would like to leave 
this one: Assuming that a man is a man for all that, and intelligence 
as the U. N. Nations Committee has shown us so clearly and I have 
come in my personal observation to know, that there isn’t any copy- 
right on intelligence, it goes around the world. My black man from 
Africa is just as intelligent as any white man in this room, so that 
boundaries and climate do not change intelligence. 

When I think of the quotas—every time I have ever thought of 
them I have felt sad about it, because it seems to be a completely 
arbitrary and inhuman thing, if you please. When you think of 
our needs for new blood, and America is America because of a diver- 
sity of blood. When Anglo-Saxons down in this country pride our- 
selves so much on our heritage and stick out our chests about being 
Anglo-Saxons, we have little knowledge of the population of the 
United States, how many Spaniards there are, and how many this, that 
and the other, if you named them all down the list. 

But America is America because it is a composite people, and I 
thought of that the other day when I read that marvelous article 
in Life and I felt so sad after I had read about the population of 
Australia, and when I thought of a pure Anglo-Saxon settlement 
of that great country, and then I thought how they had self-contained 
themselves and they wanted no immigrants, they were afraid to death 
of the Japanese, they cut the immigrant quotas now; then when I 
thought of the constraint on production in a short workweek of 33 
hours and a lot of other things that the writer told about then, and 
yet I had estimated them to be a great people, and still do, I felt a 
little concerned as to whether or not if our settlement in America had 
been confined to the Anglo-Saxon people, particularly from the British 
Isles, whether we would have today the great America that we have. 
I don’t think we would have. : 

I think America is what it is, and if I may brag I think it is great, 
and I don’t believe in bragging much, and I have to refrain from 
bragging to these students because there are so many ineptitudes in 
America that I hope they .won’t discover that I don’t like to call atten- 
tion to them; but we are great because we are diverse people. 

The first awareness of that, I think, that America had, was a book 
by the Russell Sage Foundation on immigrant contributions to Ameri- 
can life, if you go back and see that; and then we waited a long time 
for Louis Adamic to come back from his native Yugoslavia to make 
America conscious of the part that the immigrants had played, and 
then I thought about my experience at camp in the First World War 
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when we were sent 35,000 rejects from the camps in the East because 
they were not thought to be good men, because they could not speak 
the language and this, that, and the other. 

I had charge of interviewing those men, and I remember I took a 
team of 42 interpret ers to give you an idea of the racial strains of 
those men, and I well remember that morning when the sergeant said 
to a company of 250 men—that was the size in those days—“all men 
who understand this command step three paces to the right and form 
a line on the right.” I looked wp and saw 73 men who didn’t under- 
stand that command and stood in the rear. Iremember. It was called 
the All-American Division, but I think that was a bad name, it ought 
to have been called All-World or something of that sort. So that, we 
do get a great deal in America, and if we could just utilize even in 
part the skills and abilities and talents that these people bring to us, 
we could still have an Age of Pericles in America. So I don’t see 
much use in talking about this matter of immigration, about com- 
munism, I wouldn't mention that af all. I don’t think that’s got any- 
thing to do with it. I think we must think of ourselves as a young 
Nation, still in an ev olutionary stage, and that we ought, if prac- 
ticable—and yet the law makes it diffic ult, it is too bad that the law 
should control many intimate things like this—that the thing should 
be flexible enough in some way that the law might establish a com- 
mission of good and intelligent men who could have the authority to, 
from time to time, make changes within the boundaries set, so that 
the situation as it changes could be met. We haven’t seen any changes 
in the situation yet. We will live to see them, and we ought to be 
getting ready for them. 

I would hope that we could adjust ourselves. When you think of 
the displaced people, when you think of the stories that these students 
tell me from the first to the latest one from Pakistan, it turns out that 
his whole family was moved and all his possessions left behind and 
how sorrowful that makes you. When I think of the stories the girls 
from the Russian sector of Austria tell me when they come here to 
school, we have got to be more humanistic about this thing, gentle- 
men, more compassionate if you please about human beings. They 
are not statistics; they are flesh and blood. 

Now if you want some sort of a scheme for shifting your quotas, 
which is the most arbitrary thing I have heard of to begin with, | 
believe that some people would have sense enough to work ‘that out; ; 1 
would recommend that you appoint a new commission of the biggest 
people you can find in America in spite of this present law, and Tet it 
go on and do whatever damage it is going to do, but that we ought to 
think ahead for the future, for the next 30 years or 50, and that maybe 
we could work out a plan of immigration which we might ideally call 
a sociological plan of immigration. Now if we are going to be selfish 
about the thing, if we want to keep out Communists or if we don’t 
want any more South Italians, or if we want more Scandinavians or if 
we want to ask Holland to send here some of the people that they are 
paying to send out of Holland to come to Canada because there are 
immigrants every month that come on that basis, I thought how sad 
that was for a great country like Holland with all its fine people and 
what it has contributed to the world. Think of those people paying 
fine families to pull up roots and go across the sea; isn’t that sad? 
There are countries that need outlets for their people. There is this 
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great question of whether we are to be the haven for the orientals— 
those questions ought not to be just a matter of simple debt ; they ought 
to have the best brains in America behind it, and in the world for 
that matter, and I hope you can evolve something like that. 

I think we ought to open our doors to more good people. And I 
remember after the war how pleased I was when I heard that they 
were going to send a crew, sort of like our crew that interviewed the 
Army, because I helped to interview hundreds of thousands of them, 
to find their occupational skills and to fit them into the Army where 
they could produce so that they could win the war, that the Immigra- 
tion Department is going to send abroad a crew who could interview 
the people. 

I think you ought to have something like that. If you can spend 
the money as we do here to interview every applicant for the Federal 
Government—and I have something to do with that myself, in other 
words, to keep out subversives—if we can spend that money we might 
spend money to put some outposts in use abroad. I would put that 
in skill, because a man ought to bring some skill and we can always. 
use it. I would put it on moral character and I would put it on pur- 
pose and I would not dismember families. We dismembered when 
we brought the Negroes in, that was one of the worst. So that con- 
sideration ought to be given to the family in particular. 

I don’t believe we ought to pay so much attention to the prospect 
of tuberculosis in the lungs of these people, or in the old father of this 
sad family. We can cure that lung up here; we have done it. I cured 
a boy from Korea that came here to Emory University and got him 
cured. He is now in our Navy. So I wouldn’t pay so much attention 
to those things and have those restrictions unflexible and unchange- 
able boundaries, which you put a human being in a pair of calipers 
before he can become a citizen of America. 

I didn’t mean to make all that speech, Mr. Chairman. It may be a 
little bit out of place. But I thought while I had you here I had 
better tell you what I thought about it. May I say that I am a pure 
amateur in this field. I thought about it last night after I was catled, 
early this morning while I was eating breakfast, and these contacts 
that I have had, as I have related to you, to give you a little back- 
ground, have put me in a position to see human beings as human 
beings, and I am often tired of all these mechanical constrictions and 
limitations that we put on people, and I do think America can still 
take a great number of people, and I have had to do a lot with the 
Latvians, they were persons mentioned here, and they are wonderful 
people. If I were the King I would go to Sweden and rescue every 
displaced Estonian there was and bring them to America. I hope to 
bring 100 of them at least. They are fine people, fine stock, and if we 
are going to be selfish we could discriminate a little bit on the kind 
of people we want to open our doors to. 

Now, that would bring up a lot of thought. But still we could do 
that. If we are going to make arbitrary quotas on geographical bound- 
aries we could by the same token make arbitrary limitations on the 
kind of people we are going to bring, and I don’t see why we shouldn't 
just go on and admit that we are selfish about this. It is our country 
that our forefathers developed; we are responsible for it; we want to 
see it grow and develop and we do need new blood, therefore, there 
are no two ways about that. 
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If there is anybody who has got any idea because you cross up 
human beings and create new blood streams that you are making a 
sorry people, that just ain’t so. The biologists to the contrary not- 
withstanding, and America is America because it is; I am a hybrid 
and I am darn proud of it; and I know many other hybrids, and I 
know the good qualities that come into a family from good blood 
streams. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much for giving us the benefit 
of your views. 

I understand that you are trustee and secretary of the Rotary 
Educational Foundation. 

Mr. Wetsicer. Yes; founder of it. 

The Cuarrman. And is that for the country or for the State? 

Mr. Wetsicer. It was originally formulated in order to keep good 
men who were dropping out of college for lack of money, and we 
have in the 30 years—we just closed last month—been the means of 
keeping 1,405 men in college who otherwise might have dropped out ; 
and out of the interest on the loan—we charge interest. because it is 
a. business transaction—we have used that money to bring to Georgia 
colleges as many as 83 students from these 41 countries of the world, 
and the rest of the rotaries have done the same thing in Georgia, so 
that we have set this pattern of bringing students from abroad to 
the campuses of Georgia, and when you have contact with people like 
that you come to see human beings through different eyes. 

The CuatrmMan. Do I understand correctly that you would make 
no distinction between one part of Europe and another, or as between 
Europe and Asia as any other part of the world? 

Mr. Weisicer. My dear brother, the extraction of prejudices from 
the human breast and out of the blood stream or wherever they are, 
I have found is one of the most tedious jobs I have ever attempted, 
and I have devoted myself for many years to the Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation as between whites and Negroes in Atlanta. 

I am trustee of three Negro colleges. I do for a Negro the same 
as I do for a white man. I have done for Christian and Jews, and 
by the same token have worn out shoe leather begging for them. I 
have tried to remove prejudice, and I hope all of you will, but it is 
a tedious job. If I could get’ my brothers of the cloth to spend more 
time in extracting prejudices, then I think you could do it, but if 
you call on me, you give me a chance to make another speech. 

I think if you develop in your breast the human compassion that 
I have been writing about recently and speaking on, that you will 
drive out your prejudices and be like a new leaf on a tree pushing 
out the old leaf. Now, I don’t believe I would approach that on the 
basis of prejudice. I believe if you really wanted to approach that 
scientifically, you might take that idea of immigrant contribution to 
American life and follow that out to the end and see which countries 
have made the most contributions, see ? 

I have interviewed hundreds of short-bodied Italian-Sicilian ex- 
tract workers from the New York Central Railroad, and out of the 
steel plants, and they fought a mighty good fight in the Eighty-second 
Division, where they belonged in the Ammunition Corps and Engi- 
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neering Corps. I think we have gotten off the track, many of us 
who have been to school, reading the great—I will think of the name 
in a minute, the fellow who wrote all the books about anthropology 
and put the Anglo Saxon man No. 1 in the list, that is the man around 
the Baltic Sea. Breasted is what his name was, and he has got great 
books on it. Breasted said the men from the British Isles, from Scan- 
dinavia, from the Baltic countries, were the No. 1 men in the world. 

Why? Because they have been conditioned for that by moisture, by 
climate, by cyclonic changes in temperature, by eking out a living out 
of a rugged soil—and we have got New England to duplicate that as 
an illustration for us—they made the No. 1 man. But that doesn’t 
mean that the No. 2 men aren’t pretty good, and maybe the No. 10 
men, for that matter. 

The CHarrman. Are you saying that, in your personal opinion, 
a human being, no matter where he comes from, if given the oppor- 
tunity, will make the same contribution? 

Mr. Wertstcer. I didn’t quite say that. 

The Cuarrman. I am trying to find out what you did mean. 

Mr. Weisicer. That isn’t my idea. My idea is that a man is a man 
and men are in stratas intellectually and skillfully, and from the stand- 
point of honor, which are the three important things—we can stratify 
men, we have got too many of the dishonorable class in this country, 
we ought to try to get more honorable people. But I would have 
some feeling about that, yes. The Italian people are not a homo- 
geneous people. The Lombards are very fine people and have made 
very fine contributions and are skilled mechanics, Italians, remember, 
and are great artists and things of that sort. 

I would wonder whether you could split a country in two with a 
parallel like we did in Korea and say “these don’t and these do,” 
and that’s where you have got a tedious job. But I believe if you set 
up a new sort of a gage, if it were practicable to do such a thing, and 
you gaged men by not only health—which is important, but slight 
deficiencies in health can be overcome, we know so much more now 
than we did before, and we can do so much better by an ailing man than 
we could 30 years ago, and then we can measure that in the Army with 
the trade tests, that is very simple and a man’s record will give you 
his skill. I shouldn’t see why we shouldn’t have a case record in 
complete detail on every prospective immigrant. And if you want 
to be selfish and be choosy, to sort those fellows out by a composite 
of their past record of honorable dealings and living and family 
life, and responsibility, and participation in the community life and 
in the Government of the country. That would be a nice job to do. 
I would like to live long enough to get into that. But I believe it 
would be justified with 154,000 people. There are 33,000 men in one 
Army division here. You take four of them and you have nearly got 
your whole crowd. , 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wetsicer. I’m sorry to take so much time. 

_ The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. We appreciate your com- 
ing down here. : 

Professor McKay, please. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. McKAY, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF LAW, 
EMORY UNIVERSITY 


Professor McKay. I am Robert B. McKay, associate professor of 
law at Emory University Law School. 

I have a prepared statement which I will read, if you wish. 

The Cuairman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Professor McKay. The Immigration and Nationality Act of. 1952 
is the latest in a series of congressional enactments dealing with the 
most acute policy problem of our day—the reconciliation of the con- 
flict of American interests between national security and what might 
be called the spirit of liberty. By the latter I mean something more 
than the narrow legalistic interpretation of the phrases of the Consti- 
tution on which our free society is based. Rather I have in mind the 
motivating concept of democracy which embraces freedom of speech 
and thought and due process for all persons within the United States. 
My concern is whether we have not perhaps turned the balance too far 
in favor of internal security at the expense of our precious spirit of 
liberty. Alan Barth, in his book, The Loyalty of Free Men, has ex 
pressed his similar concern strongly, but effectively: “Nothing that 
the agents of communism have done or can do in this country is so 
dangerous to the United States as what they have inducedus * * * 
to do to ourselves.” 

Since the problems are difficult, reasonable men will of course dif- 
fer in their proposed solutions. Accordingly, the carefully objective 
study which this Commission is giving the question is a salutary sign 
of the continuing vitality of our democratic framework. I am pleased 
to have an opportunity to eee 

The Immigration and Nationality Act was designed “to enact a 
completely revised immigration and nationality code” (Conference 
Report No. 2096, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 1). As such, it is necessarily 
a long and complex piece of legislation. I intend to comment on only 
a few sections, particularly in view of judicial construction of the 
parallel predecessor sections of previous acts. I shall confine myself 
to provisions which I find disturbing in connection with exclusion and 
deportation of aliens and denaturalization of certain classes of citizens. 

First, let me state what I conceive to be the proper frame of refer- 
ence in which to consider these problems, particularly in connection 
with aliens. The admission, restriction on activities, and expulsion of 
aliens has always been considered a fundamental attribute of sover- 
eignty. Equally, however, it has long been recognized that aliens are 
entitled to procedural due process once they have been admitted to the 
country. Yet there has been, I believe, in recent years a subtle but 
nonetheless discernible judicial movement toward increased deference 
to congressional determination of necessity. 

Congress has acted, and acted appropriately, I believe, on the as- 
sumption that the threat of Communist power outside ‘the United 
States and of Communist conspiracy within is neither fantasy nor 
pretense (//arisiades v. Shaughnessy, 342 U.S. 580, 590 (1952) ). The 
courts have concurred in this judgment and, accepting the legislative 
finding of extreme peril, have almost uniformly approved the legis- 
lative schemes to cope with the Communist threat. Thus, Mr. Justice 
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Jackson, in Harisiades v. Shaughnessy (842 U.S. 580,591 (1952) ), put 
it this way: 

We think that, in the present state of the world, it would be rash and irrespon- 
sible to reinterpret our fundamental law to deny or qualify the Government's 
power of deportation. However desirable world-wide amelioration of the lot of 
aliens, we think it is peculiarly a subject for international diplomacy. It should 
not be initiated by judicial decision which can only deprive our own Government 
of a power of defense and reprisal without obtaining for American citizens abroad 
any reciprocal privileges or immunities. Reform in this field must be entrusted 
to the branches of the Government in control of our international relations and 
treaty-making powers. 

Refusing to express his own views on the legislation, Mr. Justice Jack- 
son also stated: 

* * * we have an act of one Congress which, for a decade, subsequent Con- 
gresses have never repealed, but have strengthened and extended. We, in our 
private opinions, need not concur in Congress’ policies to hold its enactments 
constitutional. Judicially we must tolerate what personally we may regard as 
a legislative mistake (Id. 590). 

Judge Learned Hand, dissenting in United States v. Shaughnessy 
(195 F. 2d 964, 971 (2d Cir. 1952), cert. granted, October 13, 1952), 
spoke of the problem thus: 

Think what one may of a statute based upon such fears, when passed by a 
society which professes to put its faith in the free interchange of ideas, a court 
has no warrant for refusing to enforce it. If that society chooses to flinch when 
its principles are put to the test, courts are not set up to give it derring-do. 

It is accordingly perfectly evident that, in the face of the current 
state of crisis in world affairs, courts are willing to rely very substan- 
tially on the congressional estimate of the steps which must be taken 
to protect American security. Under this prevailing judicial concept 
the courts have gone far to ratify the increasingly unenviable position 
in which Congress has placed aliens. Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing legislative-judicial pronouncements : 

(1) The United States may constitutionally deport a legally resi- 
dent alien because of his membership in the Communist Party, al- 
though that membership was terminated before the enactment of the 
Alien Registration Act of 1940, in this case, before it was even enacted. 
The deportation was held not to be in conflict with the first or fifth 
amendments of the Constitution, nor within the ban of the ex post 
facto prohibition (//arisiades v. Shaughnessy, 342 U.S. 580 (1952)). 

(2) The United States may exclude without hearing the alien wife 
of a citizen who served honorably in the United States Armed Forces 
during World War IT, the exclusion being based solely upon a finding 
by the Attorney General, with no requirement that he disclose his 
reasons (Anauff v. Shaughnessy, 338 U.S. 537 (1950) ). 

(3) The Attorney General, with no important control over his ex- 
ercise of discretion, may detain without bail aliens held for deporta- 
tion hearings on the charge of membership in a proscribed group 
(Carlson v. Landon, 342 U.S. 524 a p. 

(4) Deportation proceedings are no longer subject to the require- 
ments of the Administrative Procedure Act. See, for discussion of 
Supplemental Appropriations Act of 1951 which so provides (Barber 
v. Yanish, 196 F. 2d 53 (9th Cir. 1952), cert. denied, October 13, 1952). 


25356—52———_&2 
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The only important decision out of line with the foregoing trend of 
rulings is United States ex rel. Mazei v. Shaughnessy (195 F. 2d 964 
(2d Cir. 1952), cert. granted, October 13, 1952). In that case an alien 
who had resided in the United States for 25 years was held excludable 
upon return from a visit abroad. The exclusion order was unreview- 
able, the alien having been found a bad security risk by the Attorney 
General. But no other country was found which would accept the 
alien, and the Attorney General was thereupon willing to hold him in- 
definitely insofar as he was excluded from this country and could not 
be accepted by any other country. On petition for habeas corpus 
Judge Clark of the second circuit ruled that the Attorney General 
could not hold him indefinitely, and that to do so would be a violation 
of the fifth amendment not required by the relevant provisions of the 
Internal Security Act of 1950. Judge Learned Hand dissented, and 
the Supreme Court has granted the Government a review. Reversal of 
this single decision questioning the power of Congress seems at least 
very possible. 

Indeed, Congress has been quick to seize on these decisions and car ry 
them to the outermost limits of their logic—perhaps even a little be- 
yond, with the result that the Immigration and Naturalization Act 
cf 1952 is even more restrictive in a number of respects than previous 
legislation. Congress declares there is a legislative need for such re- 
strictions on aliens or other citizens. The courts affirm it. 

In view, then, of the judicial determination that these results are 
required by the present situation, it appears that, to the extent that 
corrective action is necessary, it must come from Congress rather than 
from the courts. It is accordingly a time for high statesmanship 
because these are difficult problems, and it is hard to say we shouldn't 
plunge ourselves on the side of certain security, that rather we should 
protect our traditions and our spirit of liberty for responsible law- 
making; and I am accordingly glad that this Commission is making 
this advisory study. 

Without suggesting the details of legislative recommendations, let 
me call attention briefly to those areas in which I believe legislative 
reform is needed. 

(1) Section 212 (a) (28). The prohibitions on admission to this 
country of aliens oa an ever been members of Communist or other 
totalitarian groups seems too far-reaching, even discounting the 
limited exceptions provided in subparagraph (1). 

(2) Section 241. Because deportation proceedings are said not to 
be criminal in nature, the ex post facto provisions of the Constitution 
are inapplicable here; despite the fact that Mr. Justice Brandeis said 
that deportation of an alien from the country in which he has taken up 
residence, made his home for many years, takes away from him the 
things that makes life worth living, so Congress has made the most of 
this opportunity to provide for deport ation of aliens for membership 
or affiliation with subversive groups that occurred before the ban was 
imposed, and for activity long discontinued. 

(3) Section 242 (a). This ‘confirms and strengthens the discretion- 
ary authority of the Attorney General to hold aliens without bail when 
a deportation hearing is pending. 

(4) Sections 350, 352. Without further specific comment I should 
like to mention that even certain classes of citizens are made more 
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likely to lose their American citizenship without power to prevent 
such loss. I refer of course to dual citizens and naturalized citizens. 

In conclusion, then, it appears that the cycle of ever-tightening 
congressional restrictions followed by judicial approval, in turn fol- 
lowed by further legislative strictures, and so forth, deserves exam- 
ination to determine whether, as former Attorney General Biddle 
feared, “our institutions do not have the sturdiness which our words 
to the rest of the world announce, and will falter under the greater 
impact of the alien dogma.” 

The Cuarman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Burgess here? 


STATEMENT OF DAVID BURGESS, SECRETARY OF THE GEORGIA 
CIO COUNCIL 


Mr. Bureess. I am David Burgess, 95 Merritt Avenue NE., Atlanta. 
I represent the Georgia CIO C ouncil, of which I am the secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I come here today as an amateur, but one who is, 
I believe, concerned about this problem since I grew up in a foreign 
land in China, and I think I have a slightly different point of view 
than some people on this question ; second, my testimony bears largely 
on the labor situation in the South and the relationship to this law, 
or the revision thereof. 

I think you gentlemen understand that the South up to very re- 
cently, and almost at the present time is not a part of the country in 
which we have had many immigrants, with the exception of those 
forcibly brought here on ‘the slave ships, and therefore we have had 
up to the time of the War Between the States a white group, which 
was in predominance, and a slave group. One out of every five per- 
sons of white skin owned a Negro; four did not. It was an agricul- 
tural economy, and therefore up to rather recently has had no use 
in some ways for the skills and the abilities that some of our, say, 
south Europeans have brought to the other parts of this country. 

The War Between the States left the South desolate, and in 1880 
we were more or less pulled out of our condition by the introduction 
of industry, largely locally owned. The labor was brought from the 
farms, native Anglo Saxon white labor, and it was docile, and we 
have had the economic conditions in the South partly as a result of 
this situation. 

This situation has created a type of in-breeding, a type of bigotry 
which we in Georgia are now facing in this current election. I have 
an example of it right i in front of me in which not only the Negro is 
villified, but every person with a Jewish name, a non-Anglo Saxon 
name, or any other name is held under suspicion; and, therefore, our 
bigots can play on this situation more easily than they could in other 
countries where, though you are prejudiced yourself, you cannot 
make a public appeal to prejudice and serve in a public office. 

Now in recent years, there has been a new industrial situation in 
the South; more and more industries are coming down here not only 
to escape good wage conditions in the North, but because the future 
market, the raw materials are closer, and the potentiality of economic 
growth is ever more challenging. Therefore, we need in the South 
today more than ever before new skills; I mean, speaking purely of 
technical skills in industry, that many Europeans have and can share 
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with us. I think that Dr. Pickett knows that when the American 
Friends Service Committee during World War II brought people 
over, Jewish refugees and others from Europe, that every one of them 
contributed not only his own skills but brought new skills and new 
ideas which, in turn, brought more employment to more people. 

We in the South need more skills, particularly in industry, and 
more purchasing power; you need more art, more literature, more 
writers, more services, and a greater economy in the broad sense of 
the word. 

Now, the effect of immigration into the South from foreign coun- 
tries would be good; it would give us more variety, more understand- 
ing, and I think more of an open heart. 

Now this is not only a southern problem, but every act of Congress 
is now a world problem. The promise on the Statue of Liberty, with 
the coming of the McCarran Act and with the recent interpretations 
of the Supreme Court, have flaunted the very ideal that we in America 
believe in. 

Now having grown up in the Orient, I know that the passage of the 
Oriental Exclusion Act in the early twenties, for which labor was 
partly responsible, the AFL in those days, was the chief club used 
on us and is still used on us all over the Orient, first in the war with 
Japan and their colonial policy, and now in the race of Nazism in 
Indonesia and other places. An act of Congress is not only national 
and regional, it is a world act and, as such, has to be recognized as 
that; and when it is written into the law that any race, color, creed, 
nationality, is discriminated against, that thought carries to other 
people. 

I think the conscience of the American people is rather dependent 
on one point and, that is, if we can figure out the number of just who 
are cremated, who are not able to get out, who were caught or seized 
or dependent on entry into other countries, who did not come to 
America when they hoped to come to America and, therefore, fell 
into the hands of the Gestapo, I think we are in a way responsible for 
their deaths and we have to atone for them. 

Now, what are the general principles for which the organized labor 
movement in America stands in relation to the general principles of 
writing a law? First, if there has to be a quota system, some restric- 
tion, the restriction ought to be on a total number rather than the 
place of origin, because as has already been explained here, the north- 
ern Europeans are not in great need of the desire to come to America 
and settle in this country. Sweden, Norway, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, generally those people do not use up their quotas, therefore, why 
should other people be held out because they are not, through no action 
of their own, born in those northern countries ? 

Second, I agree with our lawyer friend who just testified. There 
has to be some check on subversion. Now and then an alien has 
slipped in and done things, but when you consider the lack of sabotage 
in World War II and subsequently, I think the whole question of 
subversion is brought into its correct light, it is not really a problem 
in relationship to folks from abroad. 

Third, I think there has to be important distinctions between tem- 
porary aliens who are brought in for labor purposes and people who 
wish to make their homes here. There is a very important distinction. 
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Back in 1942 when I was with the Congregational church I served 
in the southern part of Florida among migrant workers, and I can 
testify there that most of the folks were from Geor gia, at least the 
first few months of my stay, in this migrant FSA camp. 

Then we were forcibly ejected from ‘the camp for a shipment or 
group of Puerto Ricans and Bahamians to take our places in the fields 
at a reduced rate. 

Now I know you gentlemen are not concerned with that, but I think 
there has to be a distinction betw een the two types of residences in this 
country. The wetback situation in California that you gentleman are 
acquainted with is another problem, and labor objects to sponsoring 

residency to people who are undermining the labor standards in this 

country. However, that is not the same as a laborer or skilled person 
or anybody else from foreign countries who wishes to make his home 
here. That is completely different, because they have pulled up stakes, 
they are not coming because someone has brought them to undermine 
somebody else. They have come from the freedom of their own desire, 
because we are not recruiting labor like in the old days from Europe. 
They want to make their homes here, and we should allow them to 
come here. 

Finally, I think we in America who believe that our strength rests 
fundamentally in freedom of thought and freedom of expression and 
that no man shall control a person’s beliefs, just his actions, that we 

‘annot follow in the way of Russia, that is punishing people for past 
errors for which they have asked forgiveness for their sins. We can- 
not develop an iron curtain instituted by Congress to keep out south 
Europeans, to keep out Jews, to keep out orientals, to keep out Negroes 
who wish to make their homes here. 

I think this.is the basic fundamental principle which distinguishes 
us at least in theory so far, from those against whom we struggle in 
this great world-wide struggle of today. 

Commissioner Pickerr. Would it-be a fair question to ask you how 
far you speak for the CIO? And how far you speak only for yourself ? 

Mr. Burcess. I am the official spokesman for the CIO in Georgia. 
I am their representative on legislative matters. I won't say I speak 
for people of any other State but I made sure my testimony is in con- 
formance with the national CIO policy on their regulations in annual 
conventions, and I can speak for myself and the Georgia C1O Council 
and for no other. 

The CratrrMan. How long were you in Georgia ? 

Mr. Bureerss. In Georgia for a year and in the South for 10 years. 

The Cuarrman. Where were you before? 

Mr. Burerss. North and South Carolina and Florida. 

The Cuarrman. And represented CIO for 10 years? 

Mr. Burerss. Since 1937. 

The Cuarrman. You said you were raised in China ? 

Mr. Burerss. That is right. 

The Cuamman. How old were you when you came to this country ? 

Mr. Burerss. Only 11, but my father was back since then and we 
have kept our contacts since that time with the Chinese. He was a 
missionary. He also served in UNNRA during the war for training 
people for service in China. 

The Cuamman. Where were you born? 
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Mr. Burcess. Born here but went out there when I was about 2 
months old. 

The Cuatrman. They took you? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Monsignor Castel here? 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. WILLIAM J. CASTEL, DIRECTOR, 
ARCHDIOCESAN RESETTLEMENT, BUREAU OF THE CATHOLIC 
ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW ORLEANS; MEMBER OF THE STATE COM- 
MITTEE OF DISPLACED PERSONS; NEW ORLEANS RESETTLE- 
MENT COMMITTEE; APPEARING ALSO IN BEHALF OF OTHER 
PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS IN NEW ORLEANS 


The CHarrman. Monsignor, will you give the reporter your full 
title and address, and name, please ¢ 

Monsignor Casret. The Right Reverend Monsignor William Castel, 
director, archdiocesan resettlement, Bureau of the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans, La.; member of the State committee of displaced persons and 
the New Orleans Resettlement Committee, which is a composite of 
various religious groups and civic organizations in the State of 
Louisiana. 

I am here representing the New Orleans Committee for Displaced 
Persons. We are in charge of the receiving and sending forward 
out of the city the displaced persons who came through the port of 
New Orleans. 

On behalf of Rev. Albert D’Orlando, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, New Orleans; Rev. Dana Dawson, Jr., chairman, de 
yartment of civil affairs, New Orleans Council of Churches; Rev. W. 
p. Langtry, president, New Orleans Ministerial Union; Mrs. Moise 
W. Dennery, president, New Orleans section, National Council of 
Jewish Women; Clarence M. East, Jr., representing Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South; and myself, I wish to read a prepared statement, 
to which we have all subscribed. 

The CuairmMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Monsignor Caste.. We as representatives of broad segments of 
religious and social life in metropolian New Orleans desire to go on 
record in agreement with the following positions in regard to the 
present immigration policy of the United States. 

In general we reaffirm and restate our belief that the national great- 
ness of our country rests upon its unique facility in providing a climate 
for living in which those of other lands, although varying widely in 
religious, economic, and cultural background, can find common accept- 
ance. We likewise believe that the progress and expansion of our 
Nation has been directly dependent on immigration as a vital source 
of its manpower. We renounce that outmoded philosophy of racism 
which seeks to discriminate between ethnic and religious groups on the 
basis of supposed inherent inferiorities. More particularly we fear 
any implication that our Nation accepts any part of that philosophy. 
particularly at this crucial point in history when the United States 1s 
faced with the responsibility of providing world-wide moral leader- 
ship for those nations and peoples whose eyes look hopefully toward us. 
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Specifically we oppose the following policies among others in 
existing immigration statutes : 


(1) iscrimination against orientals in the standards for deter- 
mining nationality. 


(2) “Discrimination practiced against those countries hardest hit 


by war in charging displaced persons previously sent to this country 
aga unst the quotas ‘for those countries. 


3) Lack of any provision for reallocating unused quotas so as to 
permit full utilization of the over-all quota. 

t) Denial of judicial review as incompatible with American prin- 
c iples of justice. 

In the interest of brevity we have stated only those features which 
seem to us most xc sober in the present law. There are other objec- 
tionable features about which we might express ourselves, if the Com- 
mission desires a fuller statement in the future. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Monsignor Caste. I also wish to tender to this Commission a state- 
ment from the National Council of Jewish Women, New Orleans 
section, who asked me to present this statement, wherein the *y amplify 
their own position in regard to the McCarran-Walter bill. 

The Cruamman. That will be inserted in the record. 


(There follows the statement submitted by the National Council of 
Jewish Women, New Orleans section :) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, NEW ORLEANS SECTION, 
New OrtEANS, La. 


(Mrs. Moise W. Dennery, president, 3182 Nashville Avenue) 


(Mrs. Louise Convart, corresponding secretary, 2512 Jefferson Avenue) 
Mr. PHitire B. PERLMAN, 


Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The New Orleans section of the National Council of Jewish 
Women is pleased to have this opportunity to express its views on the immigra- 
tion and naturalization policies of the United States. We are particularly con- 
cerned with section (c) of the President’s order establishing a Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

The new Immigration and Naturalization Act, which will become effective 
on December 24, 1952, retains the theory of “national origins” introduced into 
immigration policy in the quota law of 1921. It reflects distrust of the stranger 
and the fear that aliens are potential subversive elements. It is difficult to 
reconcile this attitude with the American tradition of offering refuge to the 
oppressed and the United State’s position in world leadership today. 

The Immigration Act of 1952 still retains the racist and restrictive philosophy 
of the national-origin system with its limitation on movement of persons born in 
southern and eastern Europe and weighing in favor of immigrants born in 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is still based on the 1920 census even though 
1540 and and 1950 censuses are available. 

This restriction on the movement of persons born in eastern and southern 
Europe is particularly difficult to accept in 1952 when the immigrants who are 
most desirous of coming to America and who need the opportunity for immigra- 
tion the most are persons born in limited-quota areas, such as escapees from iron- 
curtain countries. Certainly some recognition and some additional provisions 
should be made to relieve the distress of the many unfortunate victims of political 
oppression not only for humanitarian reasons but also to demonstrate effectively 
the moral right of the United States to assume world leadership. 

Provisions were embodied in some of the other bills on immigration and 
naturalization to allow for the pooling of unused quotas. This concept 
would have enabled the use of unused numbers each year and would have made 
possible the entry of hundreds of victims of persecution each year without in- 
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creasing the total number of allowable immigrants. As the law now stands, the 
large quotas made available to Great Britain are seldom filled, while the numbers 
allocated to western Europe are piteously inadequate. 

In the 1952 act, the President is given the right to curtail immigrations of all 
aliens or of a class of aliens if he finds that their admission would be detrimental 
to the interest of the United States. No authority is given, however, either to 
the President or to an immigration commission to provide for emergency assist- 
ance to people in critically overpopulated areas of western Europe or to provide 
a haven for refugees and displaced persons, homeless as the result of political 
upheaval. 


The New Orleans Section of the National Council of Jewish Women feels that 
provisions should be made for (1) a thorough revaluation of our basis for estab- 
lishing quotas, (2) for the pooling of unused quotas, and (3) for authority to 
render emergency assistance to victims of oppression. 

The CHArRMAN. Was there any oral statement you wanted to make 
yourself ? 

Monsignor Castret. I would only like to say this, perhaps: that, in 
our relationship with these immigrants who came through our port, 
I must say that all faiths worked together hand in glove in the city of 
New Orleans to implement the receiving and sending forward the dis- 
placed persons who were sent through our port. ‘T have had some 
members of the Catholic committee working at times at the Jewish 
a sks, and we have had Methodist and Baptist women working on 

Catholic desks in the receiving of these people, and in the processing of 
them through the line. Not in all the time we were receiving the 
displaced persons were there any discriminations as far as I could 
observe or as far as our committee as a whole observed or reported. 

I don’t think ever did I hear one complaint where anyone was dis- 
criminated against. We had a volunteer motor corps made up of, I 
would say, the finest ladies of the city of New Orleans, drawn from 
all faiths and no faiths; and these ladies drove their cars up on the 
docks and received the immigrants, the displaced persons, just as they 
came through the processing lines, whether through the Jewish group 
or through the Catholic group or through Church World Service, just 
as they came, regardless of religious belief. 

The Jewish group, I must say, always gave us a larger number of 
motor corps, but the reason was that they took them to their own 
center, which was far beyond the other end of the city, and so the going 
was a little bit tough. It consumed a lot of time, and nevertheless the 
Jewish ladies volunteered to increase their numbers when the boats 
were arriving. 

Regardless of that, all worked to the same end of trying to welcome 
and trying to help these people along their way to their final desti- 
nation. 

Commissioner Prckerr. How many came in under that act ? 

Monsignor Casrex. Offhand, I think we speak of 18,000 to 20,000. 

don’t recall exactly. {am not sure. 

The Cuarrman. Throughout the State of Louisiana ? 

Monsignor CasTet. That is right. Not the State of Louisiana for 
the reception of these people. ~Many of them went to New York 
through our port, but principally they were going through the South 
and through the West from the port of New Orleans. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Monsignor. 

We will take a recess now until 1: 30 o’clock this afternoon, when we 
will reconvene in courtroom 318. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 





HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1952 
ATLANTA, GA. 
TWENTY-FOURTH SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:50 p. m., pursuant to recess, in courtroom 318, Old Post 
Office Building, Atlanta, Ga., Hon. Philip B. Perlman (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman and the following Commis- 
sioners: Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, Msgr. 
John O’Grady. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The CuHarrman. The Commission will come to order. 

The first witness on our schedule this-afternoon is J. C. Holton. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. HOLTON, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER, 
GEORGIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, AND SECRE- 
TARY OF THE GEORGIA DISPLACED PERSONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Horron. I am J. C. Holton, assistant to the commissioner, 
Georgia State Department of Agriculture. I am also secretary of the 
Georgia Displaced Persons Committee which was appointed by the 
Governor. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

The Cuamman. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Houron. In response to letter dated September 24, 1952, re- 
ceived from Hon. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director, President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, outlining procedure 
to be followed at the hearing to be held in room 416, Old Post Office 
Building, Atlanta, October 17, 1952, Hon. Tom Linder, commissioner 
of agriculture and immigration, and chairman, Georgia Displaced 
Persons Committee, invited the following to participate in a prehear- 
ing conference October 10, in order to develop a general policy repre- 
senting the opinion of the various groups in Georgia: 

Hon. Ben Fortson, secretary of state 

Hon. Sid Truitt, county agent, Fulton County 

Hon. Zack D. Cravey, comptroller general 

Hon. Clark Gaines, secretary, department of commerce 
Hon. Walter S. Brown, associate director, extension service 
Hon. Ben T. Huiet, commissioner of labor 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. James McNamara 
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Dr. Gregor Sebba, College of Business Administration, University of Georgia 
Dr. C. C. Murray, dean and director, College of Agriculture 

Dr. T. F. Sellers, director, department of health 4 

Mr. W. H. Holsenbeck, Georgia Association of Soil-Conservation Supervisors 
Judge Alan Kemper, director, department of welfare 

Mr. D. W. Brooks, director, Cotton Producers Association 

Dean Gates, College of Business Administration, University of Georgia 


This conference seemed appropriate, as the announced purpose of 
the hearing is to study and evaluate the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion policies of the United States, the quota system, and the McCar- 
ran-Walter immigration law recently enacted by Congress and passed 
over the President’s veto. Special attention will also be devoted to 
the administration of our immigration laws, admission of immigrants, 
and the effect refugee and other immigrants may have on the economic 
status of our country. 

The presiding officer, Commissioner Linder, presented the following 
historical background and observations: 


No immigrants should be allowed to enter this country at least for a period 
of years sufficient to permit better distribution and taking of stock of our over- 
all economy to insure the safety of this country in the future. 

‘The imbalance of population to which large numbers of immigrants have con- 
tributed a major part is the great weakness of the Nation. 

During the years of our great strength as a Nation, farm population, urban 
population and production, both agriculturally and industrially, were in much 
better balance than they are today. 

A century ago, using approximate round figures, 85 percent of the population 
lived on the land and 15 percent in towns and cities. Over the years there was 
gradual and steady emigration from the farms to the towns and cities. However, 
the relatively high birth rate in rural areas and the relatively low birth rate in 
towns and cities tended to keep a strong rural population well distributed, 
especially in the main agricultural areas. 

The erection of tariff walls created great demand for American industrial prod- 
ucts. As a result, industrial centers sprang up in the Nation, and industrial and 
business populations continued a gradual increase. 


EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION IN UNLIMITED NUMBERS 


In 1903, in order to defeat the labor movement which was then beginning to 
become a strong factor, Congress enacted immigration laws to permit the importa- 
tion of surplus labor into the United States to create a cheap labor market. 

The great industrialists of that day, not satisfied with Federal legislation alone, 
went into the several States and secured passage of legislation setting up immi- 
gration authorities. As an illustration, in the State of Georgia the legislature 
passed an act making the commissioner of agriculture ex officio commissioner of 
immigration. 

Under the open-door policy of the 1908 legislation, some 11,000,000 immigrants, 
mostly from Italy and Germany, came into this country. Many of them, of 
course, were followed in a few years by their families. These people were accus- 
tomed to hard labor and low living standards. 

It was during those years that the slums and tenement sections of our larger 
cities had their greatest increase. It was also during that period that political 
machines in our larger cities began to rise to dominant places of power in State 
and national politics. 

World War I, which created unprecedented demands for industrial and agri- 
cultural products, cause the enlargement of industrial enterprises, transporta- 
tion facilities, and business of every kind. As a result, wages in town took a 
rapid rise and all surplus labor was drawn away from the farmers. This ac- 
centuated the imbalance between rural and urban populations. 

At the end of World War I there was a great let-down. The presidential 
election come on in 1920. Cotton was selling around 40 cents a pound when the 
farmers began to harvest their 1920 crop. But the market broke and cotton went 
to 8 cents. Other agricultural crops suffered similar losses. As a result of this, 
other millions left the farms and went to town, still further increasing the urban 
population and decreasing the rural population. 
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IMPORTING POVERTY 


From the presidential election of 1920 to the presidential election of 1928, under 
guise of collecting war debts, we imported 43 billion dollars of foreign goods. 
Out of this the Goulds, the Rothschilds, the Morgans, and other international 
bankers were paid the billions of dollars they had loaned England, France, Italy, 
and Holland during the first 2 years of World War I. This was not the debt of 
the American people; it was the debt of Europeans. But the international 
bankers could not possibly collect from a bankrupt Europe; so they collected out 
of the American people by selling us goods which we should have produced for 
ourselves, 

As a result of the importation of this 43 billion dollars of goods of all kinds, 
millions of Americans were thrown out of jobs; they walked the streets; they 
depended on soup kitchens and free lunches; they sold apples; and they resorted 
to every device to maintain a bare existence. People on the farms were in like 
distress. Many farmers lost their land; share croppers and tenants, not having 
a soup kitchen on the farm, went to town. This still further accentuated the 
imbalance of population. 

After World War I many Europeans and Asiatics were brought into this 
country. Very few of these new immigrants were able to be absorbed into our 
economy, and most of those who did not join the soup-kitchen gang joined up 
with other gangs like Al Capone in Chicago and similar gangs in other cities. 
In Chicago, New York, and other large cities, whole sections became foreign in 
thought, in speech, and in loyalty. America had taken to her bosom millions 
that had no love for American ways. Their only desire apparently was to turn 
the United States into another Europe or Asia. 


AMERICA DECLINES 


After World War II the foreign elements, un-American in their thinking, had 
become so numerous and vocal they demanded that the doors of America be 
thrown open to derelicts from many countries. Apparently great secrecy has 
superadded to the handling of immigrants, and the American people will probably 
never know how many millions have been brought in this country during the last 
7 years that are not naturalized. Irrefutably the fact is, according to the 
United States Bureau of Census, that approximately 85 percent of our total 
population now live in towns and cities and only 15 percent are rural citizens. 
Of this 15 percent many commute daily to some town or city government project 
or other public work. 

According to the Bureau of Census, in August 1951 only 7,700,000 people were 
actually employed in agriculture. Eight months later in April 1952, 800,000 of 
these had left the farm and gone to join the other millions in urban jobs, leaving 
only 6,900,000 actually employed in agriculture. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Because of scientific developments in agriculture and mechanical inventions, 
it has become possible for 6,900,000 people to produce food and fiber for 156,000,000 
people. Equal improvements have been made scientifically and mechanically as 
to industry, transportation, ete. Even a great volume of the Jabor in offices and 
accounting houses is now done by machines which take the place of numbers of 
workers. 

Not only have the men of the farms gone to town and got a job, but the women 
also. 

If 6,900,000 people under modern conditions can produce agricultural products 
for 156,000,000, it is also true that the many millions engaged in industry can 
produce industrial products sufficient for several times our population. The only 
thing that now limits our production of consumer goods is our production of war 
material and equipment of all kinds, 


EXPLOITATION OF RESOURCES 


In order to get raw materials to keep approximately 55,000,000 people in jobs 
other than agriculture, it has been necessary to exploit and squander our natural 
resources of all kinds. Petroleum, coal, iron, copper, zinc, timber, and all other 
natural resources have been drained at a rate never dreamed of before. As a 
result, we are rapidly becommg dependent on foreign countries to supply us with 
materials and facilities of all kinds. 
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GIVING AWAY A NECESSARY PART OF OUR PRESENT ECONOMY 


Having shifted our population to towns and cities and having created jobs for 
producing enormous amounts of goods, it is necessary to give away a large part 
of these goods in order to keep the wheels of industry turning. Whether we carry 
on this give-away program under a pretext of making friends in foreign countries, 
whether we carry on a pretext of Marshall plans to build up the economy of other 
nations, or whether we carry it on in the guise of preparing for another world 
war, the economy all adds up to the same thing. We are rapidly reaching the 
point where our economy is comparable to that of Great Britain. We are rapidly 
reaching the point when our economy must fall of its own weight. 

If we do not make a radical change in our economy, Europeans coming to 
America will find that they have simply jumped out of the frying pan into the 
fire. Like cause produces like effect. We cannot survive as a strong nation with 
a one-sided economy any more than Great Britain or Germany could survive 
with a one-sided economy. It was the one-sided overdevelopment of industry 
in Germany and England and the resultant competition for foreign trade that 
brought on World War I and all the ills that followed in its wake. It was the 
industrial rebirth of Germany that brought on World War II. Germany was 
destroyed a second time by the armies of the world, but Great Britain has been 
as effectively destroyed economically and politically by the unbalance of its 
national economy. We now find ourselves in substantially the same economic 
category that Great Britain occupied in 1914 when World War I began. 


NO MORE IMMIGRANTS NOW 


Any immigrants brought into this country at this time can only add to our 
problem. Additional immigrants are bound, in a large measure, to come to rest 
in our urban centers. Socialistic and communistic ideas are already rampant 
in those centers. 

The last Congress passed an act to prevent any further large number of immi- 
grants coming into this country at the present. Certainly it seems to me that 
the policy of that legislation should be carried out for a reasonable time until 
proper adjustments can be made not only of our citizens who are newcomers 
but of our over-all population and economic problems. 

When we have made these adjustments, if we can, there will still be plenty 
of people who will want to come to America. 

At the meeting of leaders in the field of agriculture, labor, health, 
welfare, and education, called by Commissioner Linder, the problem 
of United States immigration policy was thoroughly discussed. The 
following statement presents the points revealed in the discussion. 

1. Immigration is a national rather than a State problem and should 

be considered under this aspect. The State of Georgia is not in the 
main stream of immigration, and even under a very liberal immigra- 
tion act it would receive only a small number of immigrants. (Recent 
experience has shown that most of the newcomers to the State have 
been effectively absorbed. The experiences with the recent displaced- 
persons program with regard to community acceptance of the new- 
comers are good examples. ) 
_ 2. Apart from the humanitarian and other considerations, an ob- 
jective appraisal of the economic development and future welfare of 
the Nation must be the basis of our national immigration policy. The 
group felt that a return to the type of mass immigration that pre- 
vailed up to the First World War is neither feasible nor desirable and 
‘an only aggravate our domestic problem. 

3. We recognize that our present position of world leadership im- 
poses upon the United States an obligation toward other nations with 
regard to immigration which we cannot shirk altogether without 
creating doubt in our right to exert moral as well as military, political, 
and economic leadership. 
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4. With regard to the amount of desirable immigration, the opinion 
of the group varied. Some thought it advisable to have a temporary 
halt in immigration to give the country time to adjust itself to the 
great increase in labor product ivity. There was a minority who be- 
lieved that the American economy will continue to grow at the same 

rate as before and that there will be not only a place for them but also 
a need for more immigration than is provided for in the current legis- 
lution. The inflow of new people is needed to assure that new ideas 
and new skills will be available in the future as they have been in the 
past. The group sucieanlly agreed that at present a limited amount 
of immigration is not hé imful and that it can be beneficial provided 
the type of immigrants to be admitted is geared to the economic and 
soc cer needs of the Nation. 

. We consider it essential that the immigr ants should come into 
yet al American environment and accept American cone epts of gov- 
ernment, and should not form new clusters of foreign-born people. 
The older agglomerations of foreign-born people have rapidly become 
Americanized as second and third generations replace the original im- 
migrants. In providing for more liberal immigration legislation, this 
problem of proper resettlement should be kept in mind. The group, 
however, Was unanimous in that proper screening should be applied in 
order to select only those of particular profession or skill when needed 
to keep out subversive elements without impairing the flow of bona 
fide immigration. 

6. In view of the rapid and almost revolutionary decline in the farm 
population and the movement of large numbers of farm workers to 
industrial centers, there seems to be no sense in admitting immigrant 
farm workers who will soon drift into the cities the same way as 
native-born farm workers, but there appears to be room for qualified 
European immigrants when properly screened who want to become 
independent farmers of the type and caliber of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
and similar greups who have made an outstanding record in the 
Southeast as well as in other parts of the country. There is also room 
for workers with skills that are in rare supply, for independent crafts 
men, and for professional people with good training, in short, for 
quality immigration. 

With regard to the long-range effects of immigration, group 
opinion was divided. Some felt that we are presently producing more 
than we can consume and that we shall find it increasingly hard to 
give jobs to all the people who need them, so that any large-scale ad- 
mission of immigrants would in the long run result in the displace- 
ment of the native-born workers. There were those who believe that 
in the future as in the past, every wave of immigrants will result in a 
further rapid rise of the standard of living, since the newcomers will 
contribute to the development of new types of economic activity and 
thereby help increase the number of available jobs. These members 
feel that we have nothing to fear in the future other than an attitude 
of resignation that would make it hard for us to make full use of the 
opportunities which the future offers to native-born and newcomers 
alike. 

It was the consensus of opinion that an “open door policy” or ve n 
the laxity that has been practiced in recent years would not only be 
inadvisable, but very likely detrimental to the future welfare of the 
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Nation. Our forefathers builded a great Nation, carved it from the 
wilderness with the aid of unlimited natural resources, suffered un- 
told hardships with hostile enemy at home and abroad. Our inde- 
pendence was won, and in order to survive we were forced to do battle 
on the high seas and more recently on foreign soil. We, the sons, 
would not be true to the tradition of our forefathers should we fail 
to protect and safeguard the future of the Nation. Our Nation may 
be standing at the crossroads as the world seems to be on the march 
with so little stability except by force and fear; therefore, it is our 
firm conviction that we should proceed with caution. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Holton. 

Mr. Rosenriecp. Mr. Holton, if I understand this correctly, this 
statement which you have read includes three aspects; it includes 
commissioner of agriculture Mr. Linder’s statement, a general point 
of view of those present at the meeting, and then your own consensus ? 

Mr. Hotron. That last paragraph was my own conclusion. 

Mr. Roseneretp. A donctaninel of the consensus ¢ 

Mr. Houron. I tried to base it on the general opinion of those who 
were there. 

_Mr. RosenFietp. You have had a good deal of experience as a respon- 
sible officer in connection with the Georgia Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. I wonder if your judgment, and that of Mr. Linder, agrees 
with this general observation contained in point 1 of the statement 
from which you read, and which was presented at the meeting called 
by Mr. Linder, which I quote: “Recent experience has shown that 
most of the newcomers to the State have been effectively absorbed. 
The experience with the recent Displaced Persons Programs with 
regard to community acceptance of the newcomers are good examples” ; 
does that to your experience? 

Mr. Houron. I cannot speak for Mr. Linder, but I can speak for 
myself as secretary of the Georgia Displaced Persons Committee. My 
experience has been that they were absorbed but not on the farm 
where many of them were originally sent, because we have innumerable 
cases. Incidentally, Commissioner Linder in a little publication that 
we issued called the Georgia Market Bulletin, put a little notice in last 
week about this hearing, and wanted to know the opinion of the people 
in general who had had some experience with these displaced persons. 
Up until this morning—there are some 40 letters in this batch. We 
received some 25 of them this mor ning. That publication was mailed 
only last Wednesday. And most of these—I glanced through them 

rather hurriedly—are telling the sad experience that they had on the 
farm, and as far as I know at the present time, not a single farmer 
that I know of has been different. Now there may be some here in 
Georgia, as Dr. Sebba announced this morning, as the Director of the 
survey of the displaced persons program of Georgia, which he is con- 
ducting. But as far as I know at the present time, I do not know a 
single ‘farmer that has stayed on the original farm. Now we have 
moved a few of them and at the present time they are still sticking with 
the second man. But I do not know of a single one, but there may be 
some, 

Does that answer your question ? 

Mr. Rosenrietp. In part. Then are they following the general pat- 
tern that you have spoken of, of people moving from the farms 
elsewhere? 
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Mr. Horton. That is right. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. In other words, is it not that they are unique but 
they are following the pattern of Georgia and the South in general, 
of moving out of the farms to the cities? 

Mr. Horton. Except a little bit more rapid about it. 

Mr. Rosenrie.p. They are more rapid ? 

Mr. Houron. Yes. 

Mr. RosrenFievp. I would like to refer to another conclusion, con- 
tained in point 4 of the prepared statement you read, where the 
group whose names you have furnished the Commission said the 
following: “The inflow of new people is needed to assure that new 
ideas and new skills will be available in the future as they have been 
in the past. The group generally agreed that at present a limited 
amount of immigration is not harmful and that it can be beneficial 
provided the type of immigrants to be admitted is geared to the 
economic and social needs of the nation.’ 

As a distinguished public official of this State, would you be able 
to give the Commission your judgment on that general statement ? 

Mr. Hoxron. No, I don’t think so. Let me refer to there where it 
says “The group generally agreed”—that particular question, Mr. 
Chairman, was not put to a vote; but there were several there that 
spoke favorably on that point. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. And do you find any difficulty with that as some- 
thing this Commission ought to bear in mind? 

Mr. Horron. I don’t think so. I think though if you will pardon 
me, that it is more a reference to industrial labor than agricultural— 
the D. P.’s in general. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Well, that was the second point, another point 
about which I wished to ask you. Later on in point 6 of the prepared 
statement they refer to exactly the point you have referred to, stating : 
“There appears to be room for qualified European immigrants when 
properly screened who want to become independent farmers. * * *” 

Mr. Horton. I think we can agree on that. 

Mr. Rosenrterp. Is there a shortage of farm labor in the State of 
Georgia ? 

Mr. Hotton. Ina general sense,no. Of course we do bring in some 
surplus labor during the harvest season. We brought in a few I under- 
stand, 400 or 500 Mexicans this year, to one county down here, to help 

pick cotton, but that is temporary. Of course, you can t just go and 
_— farm labor like you could a few years ago. But I think in most 
sections there is an available supply of labor. That is due largely 
to the fact that Georgia, together with most of the Southern States, 
is glad to and is gradually going from a row crop system to a broad 
agricultural program which involves livestock, more pastures, and 
other crops like pastures and hay. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. As this movement from the one crop economy be 
comes more widespread, will you need more people then ? 

Mr. Horton. No, we will need less people. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Less people—would that be true? 

Mr. Hoxton. Yes, that seems to be true. This statement that you 
have referred to here—“We do feel, still, that with the amount of 
land that we have in Georgia”—now you will notice that is pretty 
well safeguarded there. It states the type of citizen that came in 
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during that time, those are the people that are interested in agri 
culture. 

Mr. RoseNnFIeELD. You mean you want real farmers? 

Mr. Horron. We had in mind the type of people that helped settle 
the Northwest, particularly Minnesota and the Dakotas, that type of 
farmer who is really a farmer. We probably have room in Georgia 
for good dairymen, and probably some other farm people of that type 
who are interested in farmers, who are farmers because of their train- 
ing and background and experience, but not people who just have 
come over here and classify themselves as farmers, and within 6 
months they have gone to New Jersey or somewhere. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Supposing you do get farmers of the kind you 
want, where do you think there would be need for them; you say in 
the dairy farms, where else, if any, do you need them ? 

Mr. Horron. The livestock people probably could use more—we 
probably could use more in our livestock department. Now we have 
here today one of our best farmers in the State who probably could 
answer that question much better than I. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. In the room? 

Mr. Hotron. Yes, sir, he is in the room. 

The Cuatrman. Who is that? 

Mr. Hovron. Mr. T. R. Breedlove back there is one of our best 
farmers. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Perhaps he would be willing to testify before the 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Breeptove (from audience). I might. Yes. 

Mr. RosenFrievp. May I ask one question further of Mr. Holton 
before Mr. Breedlove testifies? I vue it from what you read under 
point 6 of your prepared statement, which was that there is also room 
for workers with skills that are in rare supply, for independent crafts- 
men, and for professional people with good training, in short, for 
quality immigration that there is no difficulty about that conclusion. 

Mr. Hotton. Of course that statement there was prepared largely 
by Dr. Sebba, and Father Donovan, and I think it was read probably 
by Dean Gates of the University of Georgia, but that was their opinion 
and of course we did not take issue with them, because we simply did 
not have the facts. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. This morning we heard some testimony 
about the lack of skilled workers in the smaller towns like tailors, 
plumbers, and barbers and a number of such other skills. Are you 
familiar with that situation ? 

Mr. Hotron. Now on some of this, frankly I do not know, because 
my field is agriculture and I do not know about those things. I am 
not ina position to know. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Holton, I wanted to ask you this: Did you 
find that some of these DP’s who claimed to be farmers weren't reall) 
farmers at all? 

Mr. Hoxton. Yes, we have considerable evidence to that effect. 

The CuarrMan. Then are you suggesting here that, if there is any 
more immigration, that the screening ‘should be more careful and more 
adequate and more effective than it was before / 

Mr. Howton. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. Let me say this, too: 
that along some year and a half ago, the United States Displaced 
Persons Commission asked the United States Department of Agricul- 
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ture to loan them about five or six county agents, and we feel in our 
own mind that the quality of so-called farmers that we got after 
these county agents went over to Europe and began to screen these 
people was much higher, men more in accordance with what they 
represented themselves to be, than probably before. So we would 
highly recommend that these people be highly screened. I am speak- 
ing largely now from an agricultural standard, because that’s my field. 

The CHamMan. Of course. We have heard this in other States, 
too; that while they had no criticism to make of the type of people, 
and of their ability to assimilate in the Nation, yet they didn’t assimi- 

late in the particular field in which they claimed to have experience. 

In other words, some of them got in on the theory that they were 
farmers when actually they were found not to be farmers. I guess 
the experience in that has been the same in Georgia as it has been else- 
where, in that respect. 

Mr. Houron. I can give you one example that was reported to us 
by a letter a few days ago by two different people; one was a farmer 
and the other was a merchant in a nearby country town, not over 100 
miles from here, where the DP that came in was supposed to have 
been a farmer, and of course he was sponsored by a farmer; but it 
appears that when he got to this farm he knew practically nothing 
about farming, and it developed within a few months that he was not 
a farmer but a veterinarian, and he finally got over to the University 
of Georgia and took a refresher course for about 3 months and I under- 
stand he is with the Sanitary Board of the State of North Dakota 
at the present time, but he came in as a farmer, so the sponsor reported 
to us, and he was supposed to have been a farmer. Well, he wasn’t 
interested in farming apparently, but he is a veterinarian, of course. 

Mr. RosenFieip. It is true, Mr. Holton, that most of these people 
were chosen for the sponsors by the religious agent or religious agencies 
which the sponsors themselves designated to select the DP’s. 

Mr. Horron. That’s unfortunately true. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. So most of these people that were selected were 
chosen at first by people designated by the sponsors to do the choosing, 
and it wasn’t as you say, until this other tec hnique was instituted that 
there was some device for checking on it. 

Mr. Houron. That’s true, absolutely. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Breedlove—whom Mr. Holton 
has mentioned—is one of those who was originally invited to appear, 
but we were unable to communicate with him more recently; and he 
has now indicated he will be willing to testify. 

The CuatrMan, Mr. Breedlove, : you may testify, if you will. 


STATEMENT OF T. R. BREEDLOVE 


Mr. Breepiove. I am T. R. Breedlove, a farmer, of Monroe, Ga. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Breedlove, you heard the testimony or the 
statement made by Mr. Holton, and he suggested you might be able 
to advise the Commission as to whether or not there is a need for 
labor on the farms in this State. 

Mr. Breepvove. First, I would like to make a little explanation of 
just why I am here, and that is on the invitation of Mr. Rosenfield, 


your executive director, and through our assistant secretary of 
agriculture. 


25356—52— 
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I serve, in addition to being a farmer, I serve as chairman of thie 
State agricultural and State production and marketing administra 
tion committee, a committee composed of five farmers appointed by 
the secretary of agriculture. But I would like to just speak as 
farmer of Walton County, Monroe, Ga. 

With reference to there being a need for a farm laborer, we could 
use some trained or skilled farm labor. We have an ample supply, 
in my honest opinion, of the kind of labor that we have on the farm. 
I would like to emphasize the fact that, as Mr. Holton mentioned to 
vou, we are changing our system of farming, in that we are not grow- 
ing the row crops that we formerly grew, but are going more for 
livestock, both dairying and hogs and beef cattle. It will take les- 
labor but more skill. 

I would like to say, first, that in connection with vour legislation. 
which, as I understand the law—your McCarran- Walter bill, whic! 
is now law—to me, it is an answer to a — that has grown 0) 
us in our country over many, many yea Suddenly, we, in agr 
culture, do not use labor as we had even “10 years ago, but we are 
using mechanical equipment to farm with and in producing entirel) 
. different crops, and harvesting them in a different way. When we 
think of the population increase in this country today, with the 
population going down and down continuously on ‘the farm, yet. wit) 
the increase in population of more than 2,000,000 people a vear of our 
own Nation, I feel we have a very definite responsibility to improve 
the conditions of our own people—to help build the standard of living 
there. And if we are going to have any immigration from other 
countries, certainly they should be screened, and screened more care 
fully than ever before, because I think we have the leadership and 
the know-how in this Nation, so far as agriculture is concerned, ani 
I would not attempt to speak for even agriculture, or any other phase 
of our economy; but we have the know-how in our own land to grow 
the food and for not only this country of ours but to help those 
friendly to us. And without thinking of opening the doors for im 
migrants to continue to increase in numbers into our country, I fee! 
definitely that they should be closed as this bill provides, screened 
more carefully, and that to help our friendly countries throughout 
the world that our point 4 program is the way to help them, because 
certainly we can go into their countries and help them better than 
we can attempt to bring a few individuals and farmers and families 
here to rehabilitate them here in our land. 

I certainly hope that this kind of legislation will stand. 

The CHatrman. Well, you know that under the new act, Mr. Breed 
love, there are provisions for the admission of approximately 1 54,000 
people a year, and the question has been raised with us as we traveled 
around the country, as to whether the quota system set forth in the act 
is the proper way to admit those who can qualify. Have you any 
views on that or not? 

Mr. Breeptove. I would just say this in connection with a quota 
system: I think certainly that is a question of national scope, and 
one in which certainly we should be sure that, whether it be 54,000 
or 154,000 would not matter so much, but it is the quality which we are 
going to get, in whatever number that are allowed to come into our 
country. Certainly, we can, I am sure, use new blood, but certainly 
we want to be sure that it is the right kind, and that it is going to 
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serve in the place which it comes to our country to serve, and cer- 
tainly I think your quota system might be looked at very, very care- 
fully between countries, between nations, and I would not be compe- 
tent to say how it should be changed. 

But I think definitely you have got to have some plan, and, of 
course, I know of no better way than to set some kind of a quota. 

The Cuatmrman. Do you think the quota system should be based on 
a national origins formula, according to the census of 1920? 

Mr. Breepiove. I would say so far as race, color, religion, or creed, 
1 would certainly not consider anything other than the qualifications 
to meet the standards of whatever they were brought into this country 
for. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, are you saying that vou think that 
first you have to ascertain what are the needs of the United States, 
and then you get human beings to fit those qualifications / 

Mr. Breepvove. Definitely so. 

The Cnarrman. You would have health, security standards, and 
all other essential kinds of standards ? 

Mr. Brerepuove. All kinds of standards, on what our needs are, 
and then fit the people to what our needs are. 

The Cuamman. Irrespective of others? 

Mr. Breeptove. Irrespective. I have got no feeling that we should 
be discriminatory at all in that field. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Breedlove. 

Mr. Brreeptove. Thank you, s’r. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Holton, | understand you have a summary that 
might be of some help to us in the record. 

Mr. Horron. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t have the summary yet. I 
just asked Mr. Shirk if it would be permissible for me to submit a 
summary, a kind of résumé. I have quite a file of letters, some bad and 
not so good. 

The CHairman. That’s all right. We would like to have whatever 
information you have. 

Mr. Houron. Fine; I would be glad to do that. 

The CuatrMan. You will send it on to us in Washington ? 

Mr. Hoxron. That’s right; just for your information. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. The record will be kept open at 
this point for the insertion of that summary when it is received. 

(‘The summary follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
State Capitol, 
Atlanta 3, Ga., November 7, 1952. 
Hon. Patti P, PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PERLMAN: In accordance with understanding of agreement made at 
the hearing in Atlanta, Ga., October 17, I am submitting a supplementary state- 
ment in regard to the operation of the displaced persons program in Georgia. 
You will find a résumé of letters received by me during the past few weeks. 

Dr. James H. Little, 5341 First Street, Tucker, Ga.: Has 60 acres of land, 15 
registered Hereford cattle, hogs and chickens, with five-room concrete block 
cottage with all conveniences, Norge refrigerator, electric range, washing ma 
chine, which had rented for $65 a month. Received DP Jan Cytrinogicz, wife 
and two children from Brunswick, Germany. Nationality, Lithuanians. Pur- 
chased $300 milk cow, paid them $100 month cash, half milk and butter and 
ecgs produced on farm, to act as caretaker, rent and all conveniences free. 
Their obsession was to own an automobile. Began immediate correspondence 
with Lithuanian colony, Chicago. They made no bones about their dislike for 
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America and Americans. Man had an annoying habit of beating his wife on 
Sunday. “I interceded and made him stop beating his wife and using profane 
language.” The following day he departed for Chicago without warning. Ut- 
terances insulting and seditious. “As far as the DP problems are concerned, the 
Americans are pure damn fools—not excluding yours truly.” 

Erick Dederscheck, route No. 1, Millen, Ga.: Arrived United States 1930. 
worked on farm in Illinois 3 years, moved to Jenkins County, Ga., 1933. Upon 
insistence of sister in Germany, got Mr. Sid Newton, with aid of Congressman 
Preston, to sponsor brother-in-law and family. The people of the local Baptist 
church and Jenkins County provided all necessities to start them housekeeping. 
Mr. Newton paid the man $25 per week rain or shine. Brother-in-law’s name 
is Berthold Beolow. He lived on Polish border. He was going to be court- 
imartialed by the German Army for destroying Army property, but the French 
took him prisoner. Dederscheck says that after he returned, following his re- 
lease by the French, he stole farmers’ potatoes and chickens and anything he 
could find. The DP repaid Mr. Newton for railroad fare from New Orleans. 
Dederscheck paid $75 for furniture, $20 to lawyer on bill of $250. DP bought 
$200 ice box, paid $70. Dederscheck says, “We want these people sent back to 
Germany. They are no good to us; not any DP is good.” 

B. L. Helton, Jr., route No. 1, Worthem, Ga.: Employed DP with wife and 
3-year-old baby March 1952, for general farm work. Attitude at first very good, 
later had to check his work behind him. Neighbors. assisted in setting up 
housekeeping. Left for Michigan, August 1952. The DP said they were told 
before leaving Germany they would get $1.25 per hour to begin work with, and 
farming cannot stand that kind of price for unskilled labor. Learned from 
DP that it was prearranged before leaving Germany with friends in United 
States to accept any kind of offer to come to this country. ‘Personally I feel 
that the Government does not realize what a grave mistake it may be making. 
Displaced persons will promise anything to get into this country.” Practically 
all that I know. They are moving back to the congested areas in Michigan and 
New York. This is only one of the many families that have come into Wash- 
ington County and left for greener pastures. 

I’. A. Bailey, 130 King Street, Charleston, 8S. C.: Have been closely connected 
With this work through Lutheran Council and in position to know what has 
happened to several cases brought in for the past 2 years. “In every instance 
the average person that was sponsored stayed from 1 week to 3 months and 
some the maximum of 1 year.’ I sponsored an Estonian family—man, wife, 
two children, giving them use of five-room cottage on plantation, completely 
furnished, lights and everything on the farm that was required for food. Farm 
modern with modern equipment. They had practically nothing to buy except 
coffee and sugar. After 1 year, in middle of crop season 1951, he told me that 
he was leaving within 2 weeks if I didn’t raise his salary from $80 to $100 
a month, including everything that I mentioned above that I furnished him 
without cost. He remained on another year and in May 1952, he issued an ul- 
timatum that he was leaving for St. Louis within 2 weeks regardless. He had 
saved better than $1,000, but said he could get $2 an hour in St. Louis as a 
brick mason. I travel through South Carolina, Florida, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi, and find that everybody has had the same experience. Why continue 
to kid ourselves as these people do not add to our way of life and in every 
instanee, 90 percent of them do not become naturalized citizens. I would like 
to complete this letter with the following remark: “Just how stupid can we 
Americans continue to be?” 

Thomas H. Carter, Johns Island, S. C.: Sponsored a college-educated Latvian, 
wife, and daughter. Paid railroad fare from New York to Charleston, without 
cost to them. The man was a splendid worker, but his wife was most disa- 
greeable. The daughter had a sunny disposition and made splendid grades at 
school. They remained 11 months and joined a colony in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The DP idea was good but they played the Americans badly for a bunch of 
suckers. 

An Admirer, Atlanta, Ga.: No personal experience with DP’s, but read about 
several hundred that were brought to Louisiana farms and after several weeks 
of new life in this country they rebelled and said they had rather be returned 
to Poland, as they could not subsist on the food, and the pay they were receiv- 
ing was inadequate. Catholic priest sent them North to industrial centers. 
One Jew DP making good in jewelry business in Macon, Ga. Rich’s in Atlanta 
employing Jews. 

Otis A. Chandler, Social Circle, Ga.: German family of six arrived May 1952, 
worked on dairy farm at small salary and poor living quarters. DP and sponsor 
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could not work together satisfactorily. Paid sponsor in full and moved to 
Farrell, Pa., September 1952. 

Cc. W. Hodgson, 700 Conway Road NW., Atlanta, Ga.: June 1952, Johann 
Tamassy and wife moved from Oklahoma City to my residence. They were 
from Hungary and have been in the United States about 1 year, holding several 
jobs in Oklahoma. Mr. Tamassy spoke no English, little German, native speech 
Magyar. Her attitude bad. “They stated that the only reason that they came 
to America was because they understood they could get old-age pensions and 
other benefits.” Now employed at Shorter College, Rome, Ga. “Frankly, our 
experience with these people was most discouraging, and it is a little difficult 
for me to understand why our Government would permit people of this class 
to come into this country merely to enjoy the benefits without producing work 
of their own.” 

Mrs. J. O. M. Smith, Route 4, Commerce, Ga., operator of Pedigreed Seed Farm: 
Through Southern Baptist Convention, seenred Helena Dietericks, Russian 
woman, age 57, February 20, 1952. Worked as housekeeper and treated as a 
member of the family in a home with all modern facilities. “I have to look 
after my farm, or I would never have put in an application for her.’ “With 
typical Russian cunning, she merely used me as a stepping stone. I think she 
is a humbug and should be deported.” Immediately upon arrival, she began 
to correspond with friends in New York, where her present address is 447 New 
Jersey Avenue, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 

E. J. Jones, 2080 North Side Drive N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Met Latvian Minister 
in Atlanta, March 1949, and selected DP from photo, supposedly with farm 
background. Corresponded with DP, T. Dumpis, several times, explaining in 
detail type of work on my farm, Greene County, Ga. DP wrote me to sponsor 
his 65-year-old mother, brother, and sister. All arrived Thanksgiving Day 1949, 
except brother, who was refused admittance. After a day or two on farm, 
working conditions were never right with them, either too cold or some other 
reason. He put out report that they were not getting enough food, and the 
county agent came to my farm and wis shown that they were fed as well as any 
member of my family. Two boys were put in public school. Vocational teacher 
arranged for them to move to another farm. I was finally paid in full for money 
advanced on travel, ete. DP later moved to Lexington, and Dr. Cavanough got 
him in the University of Georgia for a refresher course. It developed that he 
was a trained veterinarian and later moved to North Dakota. Other examples 
of unsatisfactory experience were given by Mr. Jones. “I say keep all of them 
out of our country. The good ones don’t want to come over, and we don’t want 
the sorry ones.” 

J. M. Howard, Howard Mercantile Co., Stephens, Ga.: Same DP as above. 
“I helped this man to attend the college at Athens for one quarter and hoped to 
get him a license to practice in Oglethorpe County; however, he was never able 
to get a permanent license. He was by far the best veterinarian I ever used: 
was very sorry he could not locate in Oglethorpe. At the present time, he is 
working for the State Livestock Board of North Dakota. He is a very hich-type 
man, had a splendid family. The entire family would be an addition to any 
community. Working with this man, and what I know of the displaced people 
who have been brought to this section of Georgia, the first mistake the Government 
is making is bringing the intellect of Europe here and expecting them to become 
common laborers. These people have never done any manual labor, nor do they 
know how to work.” 

T. S. Oliver, Route 1, Jonesboro, Ga.: Lutheran Evangelicals came to Atlanta 
spring 1949 to find sponsors for DP’s. “I went to see him and he told me if I 
would sponsor a family he would assure me they would stay with me at least a 
year. They arrived November 1949, two men, two women, and a 2-year-old child. 
I was immediately advised that they would not sign a contract as to length of 
service. Three and one-half months later the young woman joined relatives in 
Chicago. Her husband, father. and mother remained through the winter, with 
work that I had provided. They repaid me money advanced. The husband 
joined his wife in Chicago and the old couple moved to another farm and in less 
than 6 months they were in Chicago. “No displaced persons s! ould be allowed 
to enter the United States to work on the farm unless they sign a contract for 
definite period.” 

Mrs. A. S. Varn, P. O. Box 1593, Savannah, Ga.: “I know Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Preetorius, Statesboro, Ga., had most unsatisfactory dealings with the ones they 
had.” “It is one of the most dangerous things the American people can do to 
let these millions of foreigners swamp our country, and so much faster than 
they can he assimilated, thus enabling their foreign ideologies to be trans- 
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planted and rooted in our Nation.” They are, of course, an asset to the party 
that lets them enter the country, because for this favor they will help keep 
the party in power.” 

Ed L. Preetorius, P. O. Box 354, Statesboro, Ga.: Assigned a Polish famil) 
consisting of father, mother, two grown sons, and young daughter. Sponsored 
by local Catholic priest and were supposedly hand-picked for our particular 
needs. “More than 30 families were sent to this neighborhood. All were 
claimed to be farmers. It became obvious immediately that there was not a 
farmer in the lot.” They knew nothing of farming methods and were largely 
textile workers. They were provided with a seven-room house furnished com- 
pletely. They did the milking and were furnished 4 gallons of milk daily, wood, 
poultry, garden plot, and electricity free. We leaned over backward to give 
them every opportunity. Two children placed in school and jobs secured at 
local hospital for older daughter who had preceded them. Later joined by young 
man former friend of the family who later married the older daughter and a 
nice wedding, including reception, inviting all displaced families in the country, 
was given them, including refreshments, wedding cake, dance, etc. “We shared 
our clothes with them, our bed linen; we showed them how to can vegetables, 
raise their own chickens; gave them pigs to raise for themselves and sincerely 
believed they were happy and intended staying.” At their request, we entered 
into tenant’s contract on the farm. The father and mother “retired” as they 
were too old to work—40 and 50 years of age. The daughter and husband worked 
outside the farm at a salary. We were advised one morning the entire faiily 
was moving to Savannah immediately, where they had secured employment 
and living quarters. “My wife kept in touch with them even after they moved 
to Savannah and found that the welfare agencies were taking care of them 
most of the time.” It seems the jobs were temporary and when the bab) 
arrived welfare agencies had to take care of all expenses. That family moved 
to Holyoke, Mass., and later a letter was received from a “friend of the family” 
which was most insulting. All of the DP’s have left Bulloch and Screven 
Counties and joined relatives elsewhere. Our family was the last to go and 
they stayed just long enough to get the sister and her husband here. They 
stayed only 5 days after the sister arrived. 

Mrs. F. M. McCullough, 46 Beverly Road NE., Atlanta, Ga.: “I want to te! 
you about the Latvians I saw in Sledge, Miss., where I spent last winter. I 
suppose they came under the heading of ‘displaced persons’ or ‘uprooted persons.’ 
They were capable, intelligent, and made very desirable citizens. At Senatobia, 
another town about 20 miles from Sledge, there was such a colony of them: 
they had their own little church and pastor, and are Protestants. At Sledge 
there is a growing furniture factory, operated, I think, entirely by Latvians. | 
suppose there are many in Georgia of the same type. I just do not happen to 
know of them and am writing this that the idea may be conveyed, some displaced 
persons, and I dare say many will prove assets rather than liabilities to a com- 
munity and I feel sure the women of displaced families long for homes to keep 
and something to be interested in.” 

Mrs. Benjamin A. Pollock, Terrell Mill Road, Route 3, Marietta, Ga.: Spon- 
sored John Renner and family through National Lutheran Council. Arrived 
February 1952. Children attending Marietta schools and can speak English 
tiuently. Oldest boy advanced beyond his age. Oldest girl of 19 works in Pollock 
home and is said to be a fine, intelligent, industrious girl. The sponsor gave 
them a small home and milk cow. They have equipped this farm with chickens, 
hogs, and other livestock, all paid for and gradually repaying the Lutheran 
Council for money advanced for transportation. These are fine, industrious, and 
conscientious people and have not asked for one thing since arrival, except the 
money they earned for their work. They attend church at Marietta and make 
weekly contributions. “You would think the younger children had lived here all 
their lives, they are so well integrated into the American way of life.” I con- 
sider the Renners to be good citizens of this community. As soon as possible 
they will become naturalized. We pay them a salary they can live decently on. 

Tl. J. McConnell, Cleveland, Ga.: Sponsored DP family, Paul Kalynowsky, 
through United Ukranian Relief Organization, man, wife, and two children. 
Arrived October 10, 1949; left December 16, 1949. Through correspondence set- 
ting forth our requirements and upon information furnished by DP, this family 
was selected. The DP did not like the country and refused to try to communi- 
cate with sponsor. All communications were with his wife, and instead of being 
44 years old, he was 57. He was supposed to know something about auto-engine 
repair work, but knew absolutely nothing about gas engines, woodworking, or 
anything of that nature. Finally put him to raking leaves and other odd jobs. 
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Through correspondence he had located 13 other DP’s who had gathered at the 
insane asylum at Ownings Mills, Md. “These men had been sponsored by farmers 
al! over America just so that they could get into the country.” “Some of them 
were on these farms less than a month.” ‘They just used these farmers as dupes 
as they did me.” The DP requested funds to go to Maryland, but the sponsor 
and the relief organization refused. They communicated with other DP’s and 
received mnoney by return mail. 

“This showed me that the whole thing had been organized while still in the 
camps in Europe.” ‘He falsified his statement to enter the country.” “On his 
own statement he had been an officer in the Russian Army. Mr. McConnell re- 
ports that he has not received one penny in repayment for the expense that was 
incurred in bringing this family to his farm and for keeping them during the 
short time they remained with him. The matter has been taken up with the 
Ukrainian Relief Organization without result. He also states that he has asked 
Congressman Wood to start necessary proceedings to have this man deported, 
as he has violated his oath of entry, talsified statements, and entered by fraud. 
The DP’s present address is 112 Jackson Place, Baltimore 31, Md. 

G. W. Pirkle, Route 1, Sycamore, Ga.: Sponsored A. A. Janson and family, 
Latvians; arrived October 1949 from a German DP camp. June 1951, they 
moved to South Carolina. They were requested to stay on the farm until crops 
could be harvested, but they stated they were hunting bigger jobs with more 
pay. Janson said when he moved that he didn’t care for principle; it was dollars 
and cents that he was after. Mr. Pirkle assisted his brother-in-law, W. C. Comp- 
ton, in sponsoring a German family of five named Hoffman through the South- 
ern Baptist DP Office, New Orleans, La., that remained 6 weeks, arriving in 
May 1952 and leaving in June for California. 

Foster W. Bolin, Shellman, Ga.: Early part of 1949 sponsored DP Adolpe 
Baginsky through Church World Service. Arrived August 1950, and the first 
2 or 3 weeks “exceeding my fondest expectations.” In few weeks began to re- 
ceive foreign-language newspaper from Cleveland, Ohio. “It soon became very 
evident that he had intended to use the farm only as a stepping stone to gain 
entrance into the United States.” “In an effort to encourage him to remain as a 
farm worker, I offered to give him the necessary assistance to purchase a farm 
in 2 or % years. He then told me that he was wasting his time on the farm.” 
Colonel Molner, Cuthbert attorney on active duty at Pentagon Building, Wash- 
ington, conversed with the DP and suggested that I contact Senator Russell 
and ask that he be deported. I was convinced he was unworthy of America. “I 
could mention other instances, but it will suffice to say that in my opinion 
America has not been helped by the entry into this country of the vast majority 
of these displaced persons.” 

A. R. Hicks, president, Soque Club, Inc., route No. 1, box 96, Atlanta, a club of 
Atianta citizens own considerable acreage in the mountains of north Georgia, 
where they maintain a social club, and for more than a year Mr. Hicks has made 
a desperate effort to locate two DP families to look atter this property. Two 
families assigned him, arrived at different times, and after being fully informed 
of conditions, surroundings, etc., they accepted, but one remained only a few days 

nd the other moved within less than a month, both going to other locations in 
Georgia. 

H. G. Walton, 2006 Warlick Place, NE., Atlanta, Ga. Three displaced families 
were placed on farms in Butts County, Ga., at an expenditure of $5,000 “proved 
to be the worst people God ever made. Without any notice left over night for 
Grand Rapids, Mich.” 

Mr. J. T. Holloway, 710 Bonaventure Road, Savannah, Ga. A young Bulgarian 
lived in this home for 8 months. He was in Germany studying pharmacy at the 
outbreak of the war and not allowed to return home and at the close of the war 
uusafe to return. His sister, who was studying English in an Austrian college 
it the time of the outbreak of war, married an American officer in 1946. They 
arranged for the young man to come to America. “After working on a farm 
While he studied English, he secured a position in a drug store and boarded at 
iny home. He was very ambitious and a fine, honest, well educated young man.” 
He is now with his sister in Detroit and bis brother-in-law. The American officer 
holds a degree in agricultural engineering and has a good position with Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. “I spent 3 months this summer in Texas and Washington 
States where I came in contact with several displaced persons who were fine 
persons and seemed very grateful for an opportunity to live and work in this 
country.” 

Rey. James R. Smith, pastor, Graystone Presbyterian Church, Blount Avenue, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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The church sponsored two families, Katchie Szathmary and wife, and Co!. 
Jeno Matefy and wife, parents of Mrs. Szathmary. Although a cotonel in the 
Hungarian Army, Mr. Matefy took a janitor’s job. After a year and 4 months 
he died and the entire city mourned his passing. Many people contributed to 
care, preparation, and burial. “These are all wonderful people. Simple, hard 
working, cultural, trustworthy, grateful and gentle people in every way wonder- 
ful citizens.” The younger man, Mr. Szathmary, is an accountant by profession. 

“You will hear, I am sure, of many families that did not work out well. | 
know of one here that their farmer sponsor abused until the community took them 
away from him. I know too that at one time only farm folk were being admitted 
and many to get out of Europe before Stalin broke in on them, claimed to be 
furmers and were not and were misfits in this country until they were moved. 
We do not think of these peoples as displaced persons any more, but as delayed 
pilgrims. There must be a proper percentage of bad ones, but we have not found 
them among those that have come into our care yet. 

“This church has issued a special bulletin giving the life story of these people, 
history of their country, and a short description of their experiences during the 
war period and afterward.” 

107 West Walnut Street, Montpelier, Ohio, (name withheld by request), a 
farmer living near Michigan line reported of a neighbor that had brought in three 
DP families. “He said the Government was taking these farmers’ boys for the 
Army and bringing in these people, most of them with families of six or eight 
people, and sometimes two or three boys of military age.” This man was told 
by neighbors this had to be stopped or they would handle him accordingly. 
“My husband says they are going to kill off all the American boys and fill up the 
country with misplaced persons. They bring them in and they can no doubt 
get on relief as soon as they get in the country and then if they woik a month 
or two, or the required time, they can get unemployment compensation. The 
first atomic bomb should be dropped on United Nations. I never have believed in 
having someone else run our country for us. We are scattering our substance to 
the four winds and making a bunch of parasites of all the people we are helping. 
I think it is nothing more than a Communist plot to keep the war going, kill off 
all our men, and fill this country with aliens. And, the dumb clucks down in 
Washington are most of me-too boys. They are a bunch of suckers and grab 
the bait and fall for all this Marshall plan stuff. I think of the blood that has 
been spilled by Americans to make this country free, and how it is going to the 
dogs since the advent of the New Deal. Our own Government is helping to 
demoralize our youth. But, of course, that is the way the Communist expect 
to take over. Hitler did the same thing with his youth camps and advocated 
free love.” 

V. S. Crippen, county agricultural agent, Liberal, Kans.: Ernest Lee, Fowler, 
Kans., sponsored E. Kopmanus, Latvians, through the Friends Church. The man 
Was supposed to have been a farmer, but he is a processor of fruits and as soon 
as his year was up, he secured employment in Wichita. His wife learned to 
run a tractor and returns every summer to the farm of Ernest Lee, their spon- 
sor, to help during the harvest season. Mr. Lee also sponsored Mrs. Kapmuanus’ 
parents and found employment for them in a packing house in Wichita. 

J. Herman Salley, Liberal, Kans., sponsored Bruno Silzars and family through 
Friends Church. Bruno's records show that he was a graduate in architecture 
and building inspector for the city of Riga, Latvia. He came over as 2 ¢ar- 
penter and followed that profesion with Mr. Salley until he repaid all expenses 
involved. He now has a good position with the Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Co. as a draftsman. He is an artist, winning second and third prizes with ex- 
hibits at the State fair. He recently addressed the American Association of 
University Women telling of his experiences in Latvia under the communistic 
regime. He took a course in citizenship at the University of Kansas and will 
become a naturalized citizen. 

Mrs. Chester A. Burge, 1011 Nottingham Drive, Macon, Ga., son and husband 
in Europe 3 months 1951, and submitted application through the local Lutheran 
minister for the family of DP’s. 

Mr. Burge visited Frankfort, Germany, to interview a DP family personally. 
They were told when interviewed they would be given $140 per month salary, 
furnished an apartment that had OPA ceiling at $90 per month, with all utilities 
and if they remained in their employ they would be given $10,000 at the death 
of the last survivor, either Mr. or Mrs. Burge, and a comfortable home com- 
parable to their situation in life. Soon after arriving, they were taken to law 
tirm of Turpin and Lane and they prepared a contract in accordance with the 
above, which was witnessed by Dr. Oleson of Mercer University. The DP 
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family was taken to Atlanta and outfitted with uniforms in the amount of 
$225 at Rich’s. They were not happy from the day of arrival and from time 
to time had created confusion and dissentiop. They complained about the 
climate and other things. After being there 3 months, they wanted to buy an 
automobile, but had not paid a dime for clothing, ete. that has been purchased 
for them. Mr. Burge purchased the automobile for them. This family re- 
mained 10 months and upon leaving demanded title to the car. When advised 
there was a mortgage on the car and uniforms purchased in Atlanta, com- 
plained to the Lutheran minister, who advised they must meet their obliga- 
tions and within a short time they submitted a cashier’s check for both the 
car and other obligations. The Lutheran minister requested Mr. Burge to 
sponsor a doctor and his wife. Employment was secured for him in the office 
of Sam Chandler Insurance Co., and the man remained 3 weeks. soth he 
and his wife complained of the heat, bad quarters, and left for Philadelphia, 
Pa. The first family moved to Chelsea, Mass. The salary of $140 was for 
both man and wife, she being maid in the home and he a butler, chauffeur 
combination. 

Nore.—All correspondence in connection with this case that was exchanged 
between the sponsor and the DP’s during the many months passed between the 
time of the interview and arrival in this country was submitted and has been 
examined carefully. 

Helen Courtois, Keep America Committee, P. O. Box 3094, Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles, Calif.: “We hope you will be on the spot and use most of their 
time to foil the dirty plot of Truman to fail to execute that fine McCarran bill 
that will save us from the influx of hundreds of thousands of the scum of 
Europe and Asia. Most of the highly trained Bolsheviks, the Jews, being now 
evicted from Russia, it is planned to have here for their take over. We must 
foil that plot. Please do your bit Friday. The McCarran Act will make it 
possible to hold back the flood if our people are alerted and act fast. 

Robert Stocks, Garden Plain, Kans., sponsored a DP from Munich, Ger- 
many. The man was a trained agricultural specialist and his wife a doctor. 
They said they hoped sponsor would not meet them as they knew Russian 
friends in New York who would send for them. After week or more they refused 
to work. Friend signed up for another family of five, but the DP’s refused his 
proposition. However, he received wire to send $200 to New Orleans. The 
doctor couple said they were real farmers. Mr. Stocks took them, sent children 
to school. They occupied cabin completely furnished, Four months 1 day 
Russian friend in New York sent first couple tickets and they escaped to New 
York State. They took property valued at $300.00. We bought children clothes, 
but not even thanked for it. They would not cooperate. The last couple 
moved to Detroit after sponsor gave them $50. His total loss was about $450, 
with no returns. 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Tom LINpDER, 


Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Enclosure. 


The following is quoted from a letter received from Dr. M. D. Collins, State 
superintendent of schools, State department of education, Atlanta, Ga., October 
15, 1952: 

“Deak Mr. Linper: Yes, I agree with your joint of view about having a 
conference relative to this important immigration maiter. The Junior Order 
United American Mechanics is taking a definite position on this question and 
believes heartily in restricted immigration. Iam enclosing to you a memorandum 
which has been prepared for another meeting by our attorney.” 


The CHatrman. Is Mr. Miller here? 


STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER F. MILLER, SOUTHERN DIRECTOR, 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B’NAI B’RITH 


Mr. Mitier. I am Alexander F. Miller, 11 Pryor Street, Atlanta. 
{am southern director of the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 
which covers the region from Virginia through Texas. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 
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The CuarrmMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Mitier. B'nai B'rith is America’s oldest civic organization of 
American Jews. It represents a membership of 300,000 men and 
women and their families. 

The Anti-Defamation League is the educational area of B’nai B’rit), 

It is a creative organization seeking to build in the lives of al! 
Americans those basic attitudes on which good human relations are 
founded. 

It is an action organization acting for the continual expansion of 
democratic horizons. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to express my views with refe: 
ence to our immigration and naturalization laws. We believe it is 
healthy and significant that from time to time we examine objectivel) 
our procedures, our policies and our laws, to determine whether the, 
are consonant with the democratic patterns established so wisely 
our forefathers. 

It is our belief that the current immigration and naturalization laws 
are at variance with the democratic process. We believe that our im. 
migration policies are a paradox whisk not only tend to undermine 
our international and domestic situation, but are also an affront to 
our morality and to our ethics. 

The several reasons for our opposition to the current immigratio. 
and naturalization policies have been rehearsed before this Com- 
mission many times. It is my intention today to list these reason- 
but briefly in order to give background and perspective for the specific 
testimony I shall attempt to offer with regard to the southern scene. 

The three main features of our present immigration laws are: 
(A) The principle that persons who may be harmful to our country. 
such as criminals, subversives, diseased, are absolutely excluded: 


(B) the principle of limitation of the number of immigrants permitte 
to enter the United States in any year; and (C) the system of racial 
and national exclusion and preferences by which quotas are assigne« 
to some lands and denied to others. 

As to the first of these principles, the right to exclude undesirables, 
we think that it has the solidest support of American public —. 


Americans quite properly insist that immigrants be good 
material, 

The second of these principles, the idea of a numerical limitation 
upon the total volume of immigration in the United States, was an 
outgrowth of the isolationist thinking of the early twenties. During 
the past quarter of a century that attitude of necessity has been pro- 
foundly modified. No only have opinions changed on the whole 
problem of isolationism, but more specifically that part of the Ameri- 
can public that has given serious thought to immigration problem: 
has begun to doubt the value of any blanket numerical limitation upon 
immigration. The time is close at hand when reconsideration of the 
principle of total limitations will be in order. 

The third principle of our immigration laws, the principle of racial! 
and national exclusions and preferences, has been repudiated by every 
decent American. The principle of racial preference came to be 
recognized after 1933 as Hitlerism. It is diametrically opposed to our 
Declaration of Independence, which proclaims that all men are create«| 
equal. Even the MeCarran-Walter Act, which has been sharply criti- 
cized by many groups throughout the country for its restrictive and 
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backward looking features, gives grudging acceptance to the public 
wish to rid our immigration policies of racism. Indeed, it was to a 
large extent on the basis of the provisions eliminating the bar : against 
the immigration and naturalization of Asiatics that Senator Me- 
Carran made his appeal for support of the bill. 

As Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of Cleveland, pointed out recently, 
“There are no superior races. There are no races endowed by nature 
with superior qualities of mind and character. The doctrine of racial 
superiority was used by the Nazis and Fascists as a cover for their 
vicious deeds in the last World War. Racial conceits and pretentions 
have frequently been used by the forces of privilege, darkness, and 
reaction. 

To remedy the defects in our immigration policies the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, acting together with the American Jew- 
is * Committee, has outlined a ene program. 

. The establishment by law of a National Immigration Policy 
Commission whose members would bs partly selected from the Senate 
and the House and partly appointed by the President. This Com- 
mission would set the maximum number of immigrants to be admitted 
tothis country each calendar year. In so doing, the Commission would 
be required by law to set a number no lower than 300,000 or 0.2 
percent (two-tenths of 1 percent) of our total population. The eri- 
teria for the number of immigrants admitted each year should be 
determined by : 

(a) The demand for immigration visas in each country by qualified 
bona fide applicants for immigration registered at our consulate in that 

country. 

(6) The extent of our economic and military commitments in the 
various countries. 

(¢) The impact of a particular quota on the implementation of our 
foreign policy. I think this is an extention of the arguments advanced 
by the last two witnesses. 

(¢d) The relationship of immigration from a particular country to 
our domestic and economic needs. 

The establishment of a Visa Review Board to which persons 
denied visas by an American consul may appeal. We believe that 
it is contrary to the basic principles of democracy to allow any subor- 
dinate official of the U nited States to have unlimited power over other 
persons, subject to no review. 

3. The revision of deportation laws so that only those situations 
should be declared grounds for deportation where the interest of the 
United States clearly requires deportation. Deportation has long 
been recognized as a drastic punishment which may be tantamount to 
imprisonment or death and which therefore should be used with cir- 
cumspection and with due regard to the interest of all individuals 
involved. If it were not so late I would like to tell the Commission 
the story of a brilliant young man who came to my house night before 
last and told me that after having second-class ¢ itizenship under the 
Nazis and the Communists he now is a naturalized citizen of this 
country and feels the same sword of Damocles hanging over his head as 
he had under those regimes. 

4. The elimination of all disabilities suffered by naturalized citizens 
because they are not native-born. Naturalized citizens now suffer 
many inequities from which our citizens by birth are free. There 
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have actually been established two classes of citizenship. The very 
existence of classes and levels of citizenship is a detriment to 
democracy. 

One aspect of our immigration laws which has run counter to the 
general policy in force since 1924 has been the special legislation which 
has permitted the immigration of displaced persons during the post- 
war era. I believe that an examination of the effect of the influx of 
these displaced persons provides us with a handy test tube in which 
we can examine whether the proposals advanced to liberalize immi- 
gration policy would be fortuitous for this country. 

I am certain that testimony with regard to the integration into the 
fabric of this country of these refugees from totalitarianism has been 
advanced to this Commission. The splendid effect of this broad- 
visioned displaced-persons policy upon our foreign relations has been 
documented. 

It is my purpose, today, to examine the displaced-persons policy 
against the background of the southern area to attempt to determine 
whether an enlar ‘wed flow of immigrants coming from countries whose 
residents are normally restricted from journeying to these shores has 
been and will be helpful or hurtful. 

Let us first take a brief look at the South itself, its need, its capacity, 
its desire to absorb new immigration. 

The South is in a period of transition from an agricultural to an 
industrial economy. The South can no longer be classified as it was 
only 15 short years ago as the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem. The 
South is prosperous and its industry is expanding rapidly. There is 
great need for more industry, more capital, more technicians, more 
skilled workers, both in industry and on the farm, as you heard a few 
minutes ago. The present population cannot fully meet the labor 
demand. Examine, if you will, the want ads of the daily papers 
through the South and you will note the tremendous demand for 
skilled people to man the gears of our expanding economy. No 
better pool of skilled manpower can be found than if properly 
screened among the reservoir of those desiring to enter these shores. 

Populationwise, as another witness pointed out, the South is far 
from being overinhabited. There are vast areas that need settle- 
ment in order to bring the land to its fullest productivity and fruit ful- 
ness. Take an automobile ride in any area of the South and you will 
note how thinly the land is populated. 

A great minister of this city, Rev. Pierce Harris, has on the bulletin 
board of his church, “And the people are friendly.” I think the same 
thing can be said generally of our southern folk. They are noted for 
their friendliness and hospitality. The settlement of immigrants 
under the DP bill caused, as far as I have been able to discover, and 
my work is in the field of human relations, neither tension nor irrita- 
tion. Southern hospitality for the stranger within our gates has be- 
come with justification a byword in our country’s language. 

Unfortunately some of the actions of a few of our irresponsible and 
violent elements have been used with telling effect by the Communist 
publicists in their efforts to undermine ‘American prestige through- 
out the world. A cross-burning, a flogging, a Klan parade has been 
grist for the Red propaganda mill in Asia, in Africa, and in Europe. 
Effective efforts by the South to curb the Klan through antimask and 
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anti-cross-burning laws and through the prosecution of Klan leaders 
have hardly been w hispered abroad. 

What better way to demonstrate that the Klan and the Klan men- 
tality represent the deviation rather than the pattern than by taking 
the Klan philosophy out of our immigration laws. The successful 
adjustment of immigrants in our South has been, and I know will con- 
tinue to be, a living lie to world-wide Communist propaganda. 

In conclusion, may I present to you some figures to illustrate my 
thesis. These figures are based on the : adjustment of Jewish displaced 
persons in the South. 

During the time the displaced persons law was effective, some 6,500 
Jews were settled in the southern area. Of this number, according to 
the United Service for New Americans, the agency which was in 
charge of settling them, not one has been a rec ipient of public charity. 
The average length of time that these immigrants have received priv- 
ate charity has been only 3 months. This represents a period just long 
enough for the immigrants to become acclimated and to learn enough 
of the language to hold a job. Almost uniformly these immigrants— 
these new Americans—have enriched the South through their in- 
dustry, their culture, their scientific and technical knowledge, and, 
above all, through their loyalty and devotion to their newly adopted 
land. Some of these immigrants because of their special talents, have 
started unique industries which have provided employment and income 
for thousands of southerners. 

For ex ample, t take the case of Mr. A,a paint chemist. In partner- 
ship with a native southerner, he started a paint factory which offers 
a highly unique and important service to southern industry. This 
paint fac tory is not in competition with other paint manufacturers. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. A, because of his special knowledge is called 
in to help other paint manufacturers to solve some of their knotty 
problems. He has invented formulas which permit the application of 
paint to machines being operated at extreme temperatures. His fac- 
tory now gives employment to a number of native southerners. His 
contribution has supplemented and aided and helped industry in this 
area to expand. 

Other immigrants, trained as doctors, scientists, and physicists have 
also been extremely useful. There isa tremendous demand for doctors 
to serve in our rural areas. A number of the new Americans have 
settled in agricultural communities, where they are performing valued 
and needed services. One of the greatest needs of all in the field of 
medicine is for selfless, devoted doctors to serve in State-operated 
mental institutions. These mental institutions find it difficult for a 
number of reasons to attract sufficient doctors. A number of southern 
mental hospitals now have as residents new immigrants. Nor is there 
any need to detail for this Commission the valued services of the 
physicists and other scientists who have worked at various southern 
atom-bomb projects, nor to outline the histories of several uniquely 
trained scholars who occupy important niches in a number of southern 
colleges and universities. It is important to underline, however, that 
there is still a tremendous need for added services in the South—needs 
which can only be filled by the acceleration of a flow of talented im- 
migrants to these shores. 
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May I reiterate once more the deep and fervent hope of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith that this Commission hearing 
will serve to lead to a Nation-wide discussion of how our immigration 
and naturalization laws and policies measure up against our demo- 
cratic principles and how these laws and policies can be made to con- 
form more closely to our democratic ideals. Out of this discussion 
we hope will come a democratic, humane, intelligent, and far-sighted 
immigration and naturalization policy which will aid in building 
democracy, not only in our country but throughout the world, and 
which will enable our country as a 5 fine of the democratic forces of 
the world to play its proper role in the elimination of want and fear 
everywhere. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Miller. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you know if there is any State in the 
South making the same type of study that is being made by the Uni- 
versity of Georgia about the adjustment of displaced persons and 
the type of work they are doing in which they have made some judg- 
ment ? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir, I don’t. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Monsignor, Mr. Holton is still in the room. Maybe 
he can answer that. Do you, Mr. Holton, know of any university in 
the South making a study similar to the one the university is making / 

Mr. Houron. Let me correct that. ‘The university is making that 
study for the Georgia Displaced Persons Committee. The university 
is not making that study. Our committee considered the question 
and unanimously requested the Governor to make available the funds 
to make that study and then the study was made for the Displaced 
Persons Committee. 

The Cuatrman, Is Mrs. Hall here? 

Mr. Rosenriecp. She is not, but Mrs. Hinton Blackshear is here in 
Mrs. Hall’s place. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HINTON BLACKSHEAR, CHEROKEE CHAPTER 
REGENT, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Biacksuear. I am Mrs. Hinton Blackshear, Cherokee Chap- 
ter regent, Daughters of the American Revolution, and my address is 
1237 Peachtree Battle Avenue NW., Atlanta. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have that corrected. I am not here in Mrs. 
Hall’s place. 

The Cuarmman. I beg your pardon. 

Mrs. Biacksuear. I am here and was here this morning. I didn’t 
know anything about this hearing until I read it in the paper. I was 
not notified and I have come absolutely unprepared to make any sort 
of statement at all. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. You know that the State regent was notified at the 
same time everybody else was? 

Mrs. Buacksnerar. Well, the State regent is in Washington at- 
tending a national board meeting of the National Society of the DAR. 
I am glad to know that. 

I have made a few notes of the testimony I heard this morning. We 
heard one of the speakers talk about the great need for more immi- 
grants into this country. Personally, I believe that is a misleading 
statement. One of the reasons was that we can’t get our household 
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equipment repaired because you have to wait for many days to wait 
until somebody comes to fix it. That seemed to mean that we had 
a shortage of labor. I don’t really think we have a shortage of labor. 
| think some of the reasons we have a shortage of labor is that people 
now work shorter hours, do less work in an hour, in a week, and in a 
month than they used todo. I can cite you one industry, the build- 
ing industry, where 10 or 12 years ago labor cost was about half of 
what it is now per hour. But that is not the only cost, and the rise in 
cost is that the man who used to hang about eight doors in a day now 
hangs only about four in a day. That makes the cost per hour go up 
and that is one of the hidden evils we don’t see about. 

We are fast losing the rugged individual. I don’t believe if we take 
any immigrants into this country to relieve that shortage that they will 
be the thing we are looking for, because I think after they stay here 
awhile and see how some of us get by with shorter hours and doing 
less work within an hour they will also want to take on the American 
way. 

We need to do something at home with our own natives. We used to 
think about—we of the DAR, to be sure, worked with foreign-born 
people to make sure they became good citizens. Too long we have 
worried about the fellow coming in. Now we must be concerned about 
the native-born. I think that is one of our evils today, our native-born. 

We talk about people who are brought over, as Mr. Holton talked 
about, to do special jobs, farming. I believe definitely in more care- 
ful screening. I am not opposed to people coming in. I am opposed 
to subversives coming in. I think they should be screened more care- 
fully than ever before for the good of this country. 

I resent greatly the statement made by Mr. Weisiger this morning 
when he referred to a patriotic group. I am not sure he was referring 
tomy group, but since ours is the largest group, and we have taken a 
very active part in all legislation, I imagine that is the group he is 
talking about. We own a whole block in ‘Ww ashington. He seemed to 
think we knew nothing of what we talked. We have a counsel. We 
are there under the eaves of the Capitol, and we do know what we are 
talking about, and we don’t go off half-cocked when we oppose some- 
thing, and we are 100 percent for the McCarran Act. We are opposed 
to the Lehman bill. He says he is a retired telephone man, and yet 
he wants more to come in when his own industry cannot furnish 
enough telephones for the people we have here now. I don’t know if 
his company wants more people or not. 

He (Mr. Weisiger) also said he would be glad to take whole fami- 
lies from European countries, even if the grandfather or father has 
TB. I say they shouldn’t come over here, because we should cure our 
own aged persons first. I am definitely in favor of us curing our own 

people. before bringing over diseased ones from these other countries. 
Our own hospital in Rome, Ga., has a long waiting list of native-born. 
Please, for heaven’s sake, let’s try to cure our own native-born before 
we try to cure all of Europe. 

I believe those are about the only things I have to refer to. I would 
like to see us think about bringing our own men home from the armed 
services to fill some of these professional jobs and some of the voca- 
tions that they say we definitely need some more people to come and 
till the places. I believe we should have our men back here to fill some 
of these places instead of having them out fighting the United Nations’ 
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war. I believe that even though 90 percent of the fighting forces are 
our men they still call it a United Nations war. I believe if a lot of 
them would go to war for the United Nations under their countries’ 
flags, they would not need nearly as many of them to leave their 
countries. 

Commissioner Frnucanr. Is that a State institution you spoke of, 
for those who cannot pay, or is it for anybody ? 

Mrs. Biacxsuear. It is a State institution, and I imagine not to be 
paid. 

Commissioner Finucane. Is it for everybody ? 

Mrs. Buacksnear. It is for citizens of Georgia. I am not sure 
whether they pay or not. It is a State institution. 

Commissioner Frnvucane. You don’t know whether there are any 
other institutions in Georgia operated by others than the State? 

Mrs. Biacksurar. Oh, there are private ones. We also have a vet- 
erans’ hospital, too. 

The Cuairman. Thank you, Mrs. Blackshear. 

Is Mrs. Burts here ? 


.STATEMENT OF MRS. URANSOM BURTS, HONORARY REGENT, 
CHEROKEE CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
TION 


Mrs. Burts. I am Mrs. Uransom Burts, 3190 West Andrews Drive, 
NW., Atlanta. I am honorary regent, Cherokee Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

I organized the Cherokee chapter. I am a member of the Board 
of Man: gers of Wesleyan College in Macon, Ga., the oldest wom- 
an’s college in the world. I have done civic and patriotic work for 
a number of years for no pay. 

I am not like the gentleman this morning who had an educational 
foundation to lend money. Some of our girls from Wesleyan have 
borrowed from that foundation, incidentally, and paid back a very 
nice interest. My work is not of that type. 

I am interested in this McCarran-Walter bill. I have sat in this 
room and several rooms down the hall for the past 15 or 17 years in 
Americanization courts. I have watched these persons become natu- 

‘alized. It has been my business to call upon them at times and also 
to supply them with a manual that the national society puts out, 
which you are familiar with, I am sure: The DAR Manual for Good 
Citizenship. These people who are studying to be good citizens 
of this country take it and study it. It is published in 18 different 
languages. There couldn’t be any organization in America any more 
interested in this i immigration law th: in the Daughters of the American 
Revoiution. 

The only thing we of the DAR are interested in is the people com- 
ing in. We are not against bringing people into this country, but 
we are against bringing ; people into this country that we know nothing 
about. This mor ning you spoke of bringing in people from south- 
ern Italy, and in this ‘particular section you allot so many to this coun- 
try and so many to that country. If this country doesn’t take its 
allotment, then Jet’s take these from down there. 

Maybe these clergymen and these people who are so interested in 
this free world, this one world—I wonder if they have ever thought 
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of helping people in their own country. They don’t want to come 
to this country, maybe. Why take the people who are dissatisfied in 
this country. We don’t get those people who are doing well in their 
country. Yet you want to bring all the displeased ones in, open our 
gates and let them walk in with no questions. 

I, of course, am heartily in favor of the McCarran bill, as you see. 
I was most impressed this morning with Father Donovan’s thought 
that he advanced: Open the doors into the world at large rather than 
just into the United States. We sometimes get away from our sub- 
ject. This is still the United States, I believe, and we are here be- 
cause our forefathers fought for us. All our ancestors came from 
across the waters. They came over here to be a free people and they 
fought for what they thought was right, and we too often forget 
that their blood is spread from one ocean to the other ocean for that 
freedom. And if you can tell me how you can take testimony from 
somebody who has been here 1 year, and incidentally I noticed this 
morning that he has a wonderful following, and how his opinion could 
be of any value. He doesn’t know a thing about what his subject ap- 
parently is supposed to be, other than what somebody has told him to 
come and say. 

So I say to you gentlemen as you tour around—and I wish I had 
a bunch of questions to ask you. I am like Mrs. Blackshear: I read 
in the paper that you were coming. There are other questions people 
would like to ask you. I don’t want to leave the impression that we 
are against people coming into this country, because people are too 
prone to pick up anything our organization has to say and bat it 
around, as you gentlemen know. If other organizations had done 
what our organization has done effectively in the last year—purchas- 
ing 48 landing ships in the war—I don’t think you can cite me an- 
other organization in this country that has contributed any more 
to the welfare of this country than the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

So I just want to go on record as favoring this McCarran-Walter 
bill, and I believe that is all I have to say, unless you want to ask me 
some questions, which I probably can’t answer. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much for your statement. 

Is Reverend Kleckley here ? 


STATEMENT OF REV. H. D. KLECKLEY, CHAIRMAN, GEORGIA- 
ALABAMA COMMITTEE, NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Reverend Kircxiry. I am Reverend H. D. Kleckley, 1307 Holt 
Avenue, Macon, Ga., representing the Lutheran resettlement service of 
the National Lutheran Council, division of welfare. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization: I have prepared an analysis and 
suggestion for immigration and the naturalization of aliens which I 
would like to read. May I say that I have not mentioned anywhere 
in these few pages that I shall present the particular act that has been 
referred to here so many times. By implication, of course, certain 
provisions of it are referred to. 

It is with pleasure that I take advantage of the opportunity given 
to me to appear before the commission. Here to present a few con- 
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clusions that have been reached out of my experience during the past 
3 years as a pastor in the church and as an official representative of 
Lutheran resettlement service of the National Lutheran Council in its 
division of welfare. Representing this agency I have had the privi- 
lege to view the whole question before this Commission from the view 
point of those who are interested in immigration and from the point 
of view of those who think we should have our front and back doors 
closed to all human beings who were born outside the United States. 
There has also been opportunity to view the situation in relation to 
people who have come into the country as D. P.’s and refugees, also in 
relation to people who have come long before (as the need to seek 
interpreters has been frequent) and te reached to many of our 
naturalized citizens. I hope that the conclusions that I have reached 
will be of some help. I shall be brief in stating them, also simple and 
positive. And may I throw in here that one of the policies of our 
agency has been to follow the cases that we bring in, white we believe 
immigration mostly breaks down. 

In the time allowed we shall deal with requirements for admission, 
need (or lack of need) for the admission of more people, and our 
moral obligation to certain peoples in serious need for resettlement. 
Under the heading of these thoughts will be presented certain factors 
directly related to the subject at hand: 


1. REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


It would seem that requirements for aliens to enter the United 
States would in some instances be relaxed in relationship to their 
present statement. Where there is existent need people should be ad- 
mitted. (For example, the people who were caught in the pipelines of 
processing where the need for them in this country had been estab- 
lished. Or where there is general need for immigrants to fit into 
the economic or social pattern of the State and community.) Provision 
today should be made for many of the peoples of the world who are 
brave enough to risk life and division of family for the love and de- 
votion to a cause which is the same as the cause on which this country 
was founded and lives. 

I think there is a crying need for some law that will be flexible 
enough in its definiton to make it possible for an impartial agency of 
the Government to admit immigrants based upon the need that we 
have for the services that aliens can fill, and also based on the places 
in the economy and society that can be found for the solution of the 
problems that face so many people of the world. Why should the 
United States of America be free from the absorption of the refugees 
from totalitarian philosophies of governments under which they can- 
not live. 

The limitations that are set should deal in a limited way with num- 
bers, in a positive way with security risk, and with the impact that 
immigration can have on world relations. 

As near as is humanly possible under our free domestic form of 
government the whole question of requirements for immigration and 
naturalization should be divorced from politics. We should recognize 
that immigration is, as it has been through the years, a desirable and 
healthy state of normal life for this great country of ours. Whatever 
policy is to be made permanent in the United States on immigration, 
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if it is to be successful, must not discriminate against any particular 
nation of the world or any region of our own country. The present 
quota system is entirely out of date and should be restated to fit the 
needs of the homeless and refugee peoples of the world today. 


2. NEED OR LACK OF NEED FOR ADMISSION OF MORE PEOPLE 


It certainly must be remembered that the whole industrial and 
political and social make-up of the United States will have to pay the 
debt it owes to the opportunities of past years for the immigration of 
peoples from all parts of the world to these States. It certainly is not 
necessary to enumerate any of the heritages which are now cherished 
by the United States and its citizens that have come to us only because 
it was possible for the human brains of other countries to come here 
and be applied to the limitless resources that were, and are, ours. 
Improvements can still come from the labors and brains of people who 
wish to immigrate to the United States. 

In my humble opinion it can no more be said now than it could 100 
years ago that we are at the point where there is not actual need for 
immigration. In the case of those who were permitted to come in 
under the Displaced Persons Act and with whom I have had actual 
experience, I have yet to find one who can be counted as a liability 
to the country, or to the economy therein. In the area which I have 
worked (Georgia and Alabama) the real liability in the whole pro- 
gram has been slowness with which the program was permitted to 
function. And the necessity for all the Sotatle (for example every 
single detail of employment and housing to be worked out on an indi- 
vidual name basis in this country before processing could begin in 
Europe or some other part of the world). This lessened the interest 
of the United States citizen in the whole program, but did not lessen 
the need for immigrants themselves. 

Since June of this year I have had requests for over 50 persons who 
would fit into specific needs. In one case I know of a dairy having 
been sold completely because there was no prospect of a manager 
being procured from the DP program even though two separate appli- 
cations were made, one more than 18 months before the expiration of 
the act, and in both instances the person assigned was not permitted 
to leave Europe and come to the job. (There may have been good 
reasons but there should have been someone who could have been per- 
mitted to come.) 

There is opportunity in this area in farming, industry, and domestic 
service. If these opportunities could be filled they would be of lasting 
benefit not only to the economic structure, but to the social structure 
as well. 

Of over 200 DP’s who came into the two States mentioned above 
under the agency which I represent, according to best record obtain- 
able, 149 of them are still in the same States, and I have reason to 
believe that more have come into the States than have left. (That is, 
DP’s originally settled in other States.) This in spite of the fact 
that certain United States citizens have attempted in this area to 
exploit their labor and that natives from their homelands have been 
fewer in this region of the country than in certain other regions. This 
proves to me that there is need for immigrants and that the need 
pictures of itself the opportunity to the immigrant. 
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On the question of whether or not recent immigrants have been 
worthy of help they have obtained from the United States and from 
its citizens of the States, I would cite two things only. Their sense 
of responsibility to obligation (evidenced by repayment of transpor- 
tation loans and by their payments on retail purchase contracts which 
have been made on such items as automobiles, refrigerators, and other 
essential items of human necessity and comfort) and also their will- 
ingness in many instances to work even on substandard pay for the 
person or persons who were willing to provide them opportunity by 
becoming their sponsor. 


3. MORAL OBLIGATION 


I sincerely believe that we as a nation are today morally obligated 
under the original purposes for which this Nation was founded to 
extend our immigration policy vastly to care for our fair share of the 
peoples of the world who have been rendered stateless in their desire 
to remain free rather than become slaves to totalitarian systems of 
government. And in this light we certainly need to also restudy our 
policy on naturalization. 

It would seem that the one requirement for naturalization should 
be the willingness of the individual to accept citizenship and all of its 
responsibilities. The time element must of necessity be long enough 
for the individual to prove himself worthy of citizenship and for the 
individual to learn the duties that are attached to acceptance of 
citizenship. 

If I am permitted to make recommendations they are these : 

1. That laws should be amended to make it possible for more immi- 
grants to enter the United States and that the time of entrance should 
be governed by both the needs for immigrants in the States and the 
need for resettlement in the nations from which they need to come. 

2. That some provision should be made to better educate our own 
citizens of our Nation to the desirability of having immigrants come 
into the country. 

3. That provision be made at the present time that would permit the 
reunion of families that have been separated by the inadequacies of our 
past and present immigration laws. 

4. That the over-all need for immigrants in our economy be surveyed 
as frequently as seems practical. 

5. That limitations on immigration be made very stringent where 
sincerity of purpose seems questionable or where there is serious 
a of loyalty at stake. 

. That all aliens admitted to the United States be encouraged to 
bet ome citizens as quickly as possible. 

. That once an alien is made a citizen he be treated as all other 
c 7 izens and punishment be rendered to him for offenses through our 
courts and prisons rather than using the channel of deportation. 

The CHairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Is there a displaced-persons commission 
in Alabama ¢ 

Reverend Kieckury. No. 

Commissioner O°GRapy. I was thinking about this type of study 
that—it is awfully important that we have as much of a critical 
examination as possible of the adjustment of these displaced persons. 
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That. of course, would not only show how they have adjusted them- 
selves but also the ty = of occupations they fill, the type of need they 
fill in the life of the Nation and the problems you would have in their 
adjustment. Would you agree we need more of that type of study? 

Reverend Kurckiry. I think, in answer to your question, that we 
do. I would have prepared it had I thought that that information 
was being sought. On the basis of the invitation that went out, I took 
it that this other thing was the most important thing to this Com- 
mission at this time. 

Iwould like to say in follow-up, if I am permitted to, that we find 
the aliens who come in are definitely at sea, too—to use a slang expres- 
sion—in this area of the country because of the lack of knowledge of 
our language. They need to be taught a speaking and reading 
knowledge of the language very early. It has been one of the tre- 
mendous- problems on the farms. That has been mentioned here 
several times. 

In the placements we have made on the farms, in all but about a 
dozen cases—that is, about a dozen families—where they have moved 
away from where they originally settled, it has been specifically be- 

cause—and I say this ‘unreservedly and would be glad to testify to it 

under oath—there has been an exploitation of 1: tbor. The cases where 
they are being properly paid they are very satisfied and are doing 
very good jobs. They have them as dairymen. Why, one told me 
only last week that if necessar y he would pay $400 a month to keep the 
man he had because he could not be replaced. Many of them are 
staying. Over half of them who have gone to the farms have left. 
They have not left the State, but they have left the original farm. 
Some have gone to other farms and some have gone into the cities. 

Another thing that came to my attention recently was that the Retail 
Bakers Association of Georgia requested 25 professional bakers. They 
said they could not be obtained in the area or even in the country. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think it takes them a long time to 
learn the language / 

Reverend Kirckiey. If they are under 50 they learn enough in 6 
months to carry on an understandable conversation. That has been 
my experience—if they are under 50. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Aren’t many of them already bilingual? 

Reverend Kreckiey. Yes. They can probably learn ours quicker 
than we could learn theirs. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Reverend, you recommend that the Commission 
consider, as you said, an increase in the number of persons to be per- 
mitted to immigrate to the United States. Do you have any observa- 
tions you would care to give to the Commission on how these people 
should be chosen, within whatever ceiling is fixed ? 

Reverend Kieckiey. You are talking about numbers for the whole 
United States? 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Assuming you have chosen a number that is the 
maximum ceiling number, how would you then decide how many you 
would permit to be allocated against that number? Would you 
favor continuing in effect the nations ortgilis*quota system ? 

Reverend Kurcktey. I am personally opposed to the national 
origins quota system. I think it has no place in the background of our 
country. Of course, from the standpoint of the fact that from some 
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regions of the world, because of philosophy of government and so 
forth, that would have to be included entirely, but they probably won't 
want tocome anyway. The whole question is too deep or me, thinking 
of the country as a whole, because I am not familiar with the immi- 
gration situation in every region of the country. 

The Cuameman. Do you mean this country ¢ 

Reverend Kiecktey. The whole parts of this country. As far as 
the South is concerned, I see no reason even why an oriental cannot be 
properly rehabilitated in this part of the world. 

The Cramman. You say you are opposed to the national origins 
quota system. What, then, would you substitute in place of it? 

Reverend Kiecktey. I think I had in my prepared statement here 
that I felt like the authority for that thing should be vested in an 
impartial commission or agency of the Government that would have 
all the facts at hand as to the needs in our country and as to the 
existent supply of immigrants from other countries. I think in the 
light of that kind of thing it has to be worked out. Quite frankly, 
I think a national origins system of quotas for immigration is just as 
gross an evil as any political segregation laws of the South, if you 
‘please. 

Commissioner O’GrRavy. Do you think we can have an effective in- 
ternational policy without facing the problem of the homeless and 
uprooted peoples ? . 

Reverend Kieckiey. Well, unfortunately, as you men surely know, 
and I believe this is true everywhere, there is a vast difference in the 
opinion of a people as expr essed politically-wise, on the one side, and 
humanitarianwise on the other. But generally speaking, I think there 
is an element in both of friendliness toward the new neighbor, as 
they have been called many times, people from many parts of the 
world. TI think in many channels of polities that is to be found in 
spite of the accusations otherwise many times. 

The Cuatrm Nn. Thank you. 

Is Mrs. Henry W. Moore here? I understand she is the vice pres: 
dent of the Georgia Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mr. Rosenrreip. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Moore asked me to say, if 
she was not able to get back, that she would like to have permission, 
on behalf of Mrs. Martin, who I take it is the president of the Georgia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, to submit a statement to the Com- 
mission. 

The Cuamman. That permission is granted. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked by several peo 
ple to have included in the record of the Commission their state 
ments: Mrs. Walter Feldman, 1395 Euclid Avenue, Atlanta, Ga.: 
Mrs. Norman H. Cain, 2045 Ponce de Leon, NE., Atlanta, Ga.: and 
Mrs. E. E. Twiggs, 640 Ponce de Leon, Decatur, Ga. 

The CuAmman. They may be inserted in the record at this piont. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT SuBMITTED BY Mrs. WALTER FELDMAN 
Having confidence in Senator McCarran and the Congress of the United States, 


I want this law to remain intact. (Mrs. Walter Feldman, 1395 Euclid Avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga.) 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MRS. NORMAN H. CAIN 


My name is Mrs. Norman H. Cain. My residence is 2045 Ponee de Leon NE. 
Atlanta, Ga. I represent no one but myself, the mother of three sons who de- 
fended this country in World War II. Having read the 14 volumes of the Mc- 
Carran committee on the Institute of Pacific Relations, | am convinced ‘this 
Nation is so seriously threatened from within and without, that our only pro- 
tection is in such a bil! until conditions are more stable. I listened carefully to 
the statements this morning and found no apparent concern with political affilia- 
tion except to object to the present restrictions. Therefore am in complete 
agreement with the provisions of this bill—stringent though they are. The times 
demand it. (Mrs. Norman H. Cain, 2045 Ponce de Leon NE., Atlanta, Ga.) 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. E. E, Twiass 

luring the depression I did social work among all nationalities in Detroit, 
Mich. There was no discriminating as to creed or color. 

| feel that our Congress is able to confirm such laws as we need, since they 
are chosen by the people of all States, not by a disgruntled group, such as seems 
to be the ones holding this meeting. (Mrs. E. B, Twiggs, 640 Ponce de Leon, 
Decatur, Ga.) 

The Cuairman. Is there anybody else? 

Mr. Rosenrieip. No other person asked me to testify, Mr. Chairman. 

Phe Cnatrman. Is there anybody here who wants to make a state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Waite (from the floor). Mr. Chairman, I would like to express 
my personal views about the matter although I didn’t come down here 
to talk. 


STATEMENT OF 0. LEE WHITE, MEMBER, GEORGIA FRATERNAL 
CONGRESS 


Mr. Wurre. I am O. Lee White. attorney, Healy Building, Atlanta, 
Gia.. and member of the Georgia Fraternal C ongress. 

I am not speaking for the ‘Georgia Fraternal Congress, but of the 
opinions of people I have heard who make up that organization. The 
Georgia Fraternal Congress is made up of all the fraternal insurance 
societies doing business in Georgia. They represent approximately 
(00,000 fraternal businesses in this State. 

Some of those organizations believe in restricting immigration. 
I know you are familiar with the fact that the Junior Order, United 
American Mechanics, an affiliated organization, and the DAR have 
been opposed to letting down the bars of immigration for many years. 

The CHairman. They have appeared before us in other cities. 

Mr. Wurrr. As I say, 1 am not speaking oflicially for the organiza- 
tion. At their last meeting in Rochester, Minn.—I didn’t attend their 
last quarterly meeting. We do have an annual meeting tomorrow, and 
it was my idea to come here and get some idea of what the testimony 
was like this afternoon so I could talk to them about it tomorrow. 
That prompted me to come here. 

Personally 1 am opposed to letting down the bars of immigration. 
Personally, I am opposed to letting foreigners come over here and take 
Americans’ jobs. Personally, I am opposed to Ainericans having 
their standards of living depreciated by foreigners. I get that — 
ion, that thought and that feeling from my association with members 


of the fraternal organizations. I have been practicing law for 25 
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vears. I belong to practically all the fraternal organizations that 
there are of a Protestant nature. 

As an American I have seen Americans go without food. A man 
came today to me who was going in bankr uptey. He can't make a 
inci ing for his wife and child because foreigners took his job. 

Mr. Rosenrieitp. Would you indicate how they took his job? 

Mr. Wurre. Depreciated income. Not that any particular person 
took it. That is the situation, not any particular person. We have 
seen cotton-mill hands have their labor depreciated. We have seen 
their jobs go down to 3 days a week. Those things are not just worries 
and thoughts and fears, but we have seen it happen. I have put many 
men in bankrupte y because they couldn’t pay their expenses, the ex- 
penses of their families and themselves. I attribute that, from the 
information I have gotten, from people coming in here and taking the 
Americans’ jobs. 

I stand for America first, last, and always, and I think the American 
citizen ought to be protected. 

As I say, those are my personal opinions. 

The CHairMaAn. That isall right, sir. Weare glad to have them. 

Commissioner Picker. 1 would like to ask one question. Statistics 
of national income per family in various States—and I had not known 
this before, but the statistics are to the effect that States which have 
the largest proportion of foreign-born in them have the highest income 
per family, and the States with lowest proportion of foreign-born 
have the lowest income per family. I do not know that it is proven 
that that one is the cause and the other is the effect, but I thought that 
would be interesting to you in view of the observations you have made 
concerning the st: indard of livi ing being depreciated by the admission 
of foreigners. For instance, statistics show that New York State has 
the highest per capita income of any State in the Union and it has the 
highest percentage of foreigners also. Have you any comment you 
would like to make on that 

Mr. Wurrr. You know, | have been over this country a number of 
times and I have gone through that territory you speak of, out through 
the Middle West and the breadbasket States of this country through 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and up in that neck of the woods. I know 
those States up there have a high income per capita. I know that 
and I know they have a large number of immigrants. I have no fight 
on those people, of course, but, as I say, they have specialized agricul- 
tural interest. 

As you ride up Route 41 or as you go up the Northwestern line and 
ride the 400 out West you can see those beautiful farms and homes 
out there. You see the farm house with its big barn, and the barn is 
bigger than the house many times. You see where they have to have 
herds brought in at night and through the winter, and they protect 
those herds just better than they possibly do their families. If you will 
probably notice, the ground floors of those big barns are made of stone 
and the upper ones of wood. Very few of those farm houses are actu- 
ally wood. Those people have a specialized line. As you know, milk 
trains come by daily and pick up the cans and bring them on down, all 
through Milwaukee territory. I grant you that you are right about 
that. I grant you the income per ec capita in Georgia is low, but we cer- 
tainly don’t want it any lower. 
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That is the position I take and every time you bring 100,000 people 
in any country you reduce proportion: ately the amount of money 
there to go around on a man’s job taken as a whole. I may be com- 
pletely wrong or prejudiced on the matter, but that is the opinion | 
have been brought up as a kid to actually see and believe. 

The Cfarrman. Is Mr. Stanton here? 


STATEMENT OF IRWIN S. STANTON 


Mr. Stanton. I am Irwin S. Stanton, 6133 South University Ave- 
nue, Chicago, formerly 685 Argonne Avenue NE.. Atlanta, Ga. 

I am one of the so-called second-class citizens: that is. under the 
MeCarran Act. 

I would like to say a few words on behalf of the escapees, those 
people without a country. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Excuse me, Mr. Stanton. By your first remark I 
take it you mean for the Commission to understand that you are a 
naturalized citizen? 

Mr. Sranton. Right. 

The Cuairman. And you want to talk about escapees / 

Mr. Sranron. Yes, in their favor, and just a few remarks. 

The Cuamman. Are you referring to people who have escaped from 
behind the iron curtain ? 

Mr. Sranron. People who have tried to escape from behind the iron 
curtain to find here and in other countries something to cherish more 
than any native-born, a freedom of thought, religion, speech, and so 
on. 

The Cuairman. Where do you come from ? 

Mr. Stanton. I was born in Vienna, Austria, and I came over in 
1938, 

The CuarrmMan. You were born in Austria? 

Mr. Sranron. Vienna. 

Commissioner O°Grapy. What do you do here / 

Mr. Stanton. Lama sales re presentat ive for a New York house and 
have been since 1941. I cover in my travels approximately 30 States 
about twice to three times a year; so . 1 see a little bit more of the 
country than the average citizen. 

I contact people of all classes and hear all kinds of religious and 
political opinions. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What kind of business are you in? 

Mr. Stanton. I represent a canned-goods house, wholesale canned 
goods. 

Commissioner O'Grapy. You cover how many States? 

Mr. Stanton. I cover approximately 30 States. 

The Cuairman. Thirty? 

Mr. Stran'ron. Yes. I spend about 11 months on the road. 

The CuarrMan. You travel from State to State / 

Mr. Stanton. So to say. I cover the territory from New York as 
far west as El Paso and as far south as Miami and the entire Gulf. 

The whole sentence I want to say is that the escapees are people 
without a country, and in the Southeast and 3 in the Southwest we have 
a country without people. The country is hungry for people to be 
settled there. and they don’t have to be farmers. New cities are to be 
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built, too, besides a new farming country to be developed. If we 
could open the barriers for those people more liberally, the wealt) 
of the States, the opportunity of jobs to make money, to make an 
honest living would be increased. 

They would be just as much of an asset as all of the refugees who 
came over here before and who were praised so highly before this 
Commission. 

‘The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is there anyone else who wishes to make a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ILNER SPANN MILLER 


Mrs. Mitier. I am Mrs. Ilner Spann Miller, 1109 West Peachtree. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

I do not represent anybody but myself, though the Atlanta Council 
of Churchwomen has a great many women in it who agree with my 
position, which is: We are opposed to people being brought i in here as 
to origin, race, and color. In other words, we feel that that ought 
not to be the reason. The reason should be one of skills and of needs. 
That’s the first point I would like to make. 

The second point is that I think America has a definite responsibi! 
ity to take a quota of these people whom the world is having to take, 
and I think we, with the amount of territory and the amount of un- 
farmed land we have, certainly have a place “— a proportionate 
number of foreigners who need homes and need places to live. 

The CHArrMAN. Are you saying that you think that people ought 
to be admitted first on the basis of needs in this country ? 

Mrs. Minter. First on the basis of needs. 

The Cnamman. And, secondly, if I understand you correctly, on 
the basis of needs of the individual people who are displaced or who 
are expellees, from the humanitarian angle? 

Mrs. Mituer. To fill the needs we have here for them. 

The CHarrMan. And would you do so without regard to country 
of origin and race? 

Mrs. Mitier. That's right. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have any definite ideas as to the total num- 
ber of people you ee should be admitted ? 

Mrs. Mitier. No; I couldn’t, Mr. Chairman. That is something 
that requires expert knowledge, but I don’t think it requires expert 
knowledge to realize that there is a very definite relationship between 
good feelings with other countries and our immigration laws and good 
relationships—now, I just won't even say “good feelings,” but between 
other countries and immigration laws 

The CuAtrMan. In other words, are you saying it has a definite 
effect on our foreign policy and on our foreign relations? 

Mrs. Miter. It does have a definite effect on our foreign policies. 

Now, I couldn’t say I would be against the McCarran bill without 
really having known more about it, “put I certainly would be agaiist 
those discriminator y features of it that I have heard about today. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Morris Cohen, did you wish to testify ¢ 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MORRIS COHEN 


Mrs. Comen. Tam Mrs. Morris Cohen, 1748 Pelham Road NE., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

1 am making this statement for myself, but I would like to say that 
[ represent Hadassah and many women in the group who also feel as 
| do, but I am speaking for myself. 

I would like to go on record as being opposed to the discriminatory 
measures of this McCarran bill. I would like to say that we in Amer- 
ica must realize that we have an obligation to all of these people who 
are trying to flee the iron curtain, and we certainly cannot fight com- 
munism with money and military means without opening our doors 
as a haven to those people that we try to encourage to escape. I am 
very opposed to the racial issues and the other discriminatory features 
of this bill. 

The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 

Does anyone else wish to testify? 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. There is no one else, Mr. Chairman. 

May I request that the Atlanta record remain open at this point 
for the insertion of statements submitted by persons unable to appear 
as individuals or as representatives of organizations or who could not 
be scheduled due to insufficient time. 

The Crarrman. That may be done. 

This concludes the hearings in Atlanta, Ga. The Commission is 
now adjourned until it reconvenes in Washington, D. C., at 9:30 a. m. 
October 27, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to re- 
convene at 9:30 a.m. Monday, October 27, 1952, at Washington. ) 





STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE ATLANTA AREA 


(Submitted statements are as follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY GUY J. D’ANTONIO, ATTORNEY AT LAW 
AND FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE LOUISIANA STATE DISPLACED 
PERSONS COMMISSION, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


403 MARINE BUILDING, 
New Orleans, La., October 10, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Executive Office, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: Thank you very much for your letter of September 24 
inviting me to present my views to the Commission at the hearing in Atlanta, 
Ga., on October 17, 1952. 

As former chairman of the Displaced Persons Commission for the State of 
Louisiana, and as one interested in immigration, I have come in contact with 
inany persons who feel that the national-origin quota system should be revised 
and that the immigration and naturalization laws should be liberalized within 
reasonable limitations, and geared to our own needs and capacity for absorbing 
immigrants into our national economy, but with provisions for thorough sereen 
ing of persons coming to the United States. This would relieve the economic: 
stress of some of the European countries to which the United States bas given 
aid. A great many of these countries are overpopulated, and bursting at the 
seams. Our aid is only temporary, and does not get to the basis of the problem. 

It is felt that if more persons are permitted to enter the United States it would 


relieve the economic problem whence they came, as well as infuse new blood into 
this country. 
I regret very much that it will be impossible for me to appear personally at 
the meeting, and \-ill ask that you present this statement to the Commission, 
With kindest personal regards, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Guy J. D’ANTONIOo. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SAMUEL WILLIAMSON, ATTORNEY AT 
LAW, HOUSTON, TEX. 


Houston, TEx., October 13, 1952. 


RESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Executive Offices, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: It is respectfully suggested that there be considered by the Com 
mission a procedure whereby an alien, newly naturalized, and with name changed 
as part of naturalization, be permitted to obtain a certificate attesting to such 
change of name. 

Inasmuch as no provision is made for the issuance of certified copies of the 
certificate of naturalization nor for certificates attesting to the change of name, 
it has been necessary for me to go through the process of changing name in a 
State court in order to obtain necessary certificates. This places an unnecessary 
burden and expense upon a new citizen whose business requires him to present 
proof of change of name in connection with real-property ownership, stock trans- 
fers, matters respecting insurance policies,.and the like. ' 

If the report of the Commission should finally be published, and the publication 
be made generally available to the public, I would like to be advised. 

Thank you for your courtesy and cooperation, 

Your very truly, 
SAMUEL WILLIAMSON. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY RUDOLF HEBERLE, PROFESSOR OF 
SOCIOLOGY, LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, BATON ROUGE, LA. 


LovISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Baton Rouge, La., October 17, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
1742 G. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: In compliance with our telephone conversation of October 16, I 
am sending you under separate cover a copy of my paper on Displaced Persons 
in the Deep South. Recent inquiries in one of the communities where DP’s were 
interviewed in the spring of 1950 confirmed our conclusion that after some time 
of shifting about a considerable proportion of the DP’s who were directed toward 
this region have settled down and are becoming integrated into the local com- 
munities. In some cases, DP’s who left Louisiana in pursuit of better opportu- 
nities in the North have returned to their sponsors in this State. In view of 
the progress of mechanization and diversification in southern agriculture and 
also in view of industrialization in this section, it seems safe to assume that the 
opportunities for DP’s will increase rather than decrease. 

Concerning immigration policy in general, I am of the opinion that the quota 
system has become quite unrealistic. It is based upon false and antiquated 
beliefs about ethnic or racial differences in adaptability to American culture, 
and it prevents the immigration to this country from areas of greatest popula- 
tion pressure. 

Recent legislation which aims at the protection of this country against infil- 
tration of subversive elements has created obstacles to the immigration of indi- 
viduals who would be highly desirable additions to our “human resources” and 
it has also created hardships for persons who have found in this country a refuge 
from political persecution. I know of cases of non-Communist refugees from 
satellite countries in eastern Europe who have been faced with the possibility 
of deportation merely because of some technicality concerning their immigration 
status. 


This legislation should be revised under careful consideration of experiences 
with its actual operation. 


The procedure of naturalization could be simplified ; it should also be adapted 


to present-day conditions of life. For example, present requirements concern- 
ing residence as well as those concerning witnesses result in great and unneces- 
sary difficulties for applicants whose occupation compels them to do a great deal 
of traveling. That persons who want to change their immigration status from 
a temporary to a permanent status should have to spend time and money in 
Canada or Cuba seems to me a perfectly ridiculous and probably unwanted result 
of deficient legislation. 

I regret that I could not appear at the Atlanta hearings, but I hope these 
statements will be of some use to the Commission, 

Very sincerely yours, 


Rupo_F HEBERLE, 
Professor of Sociology. 
(Dr. Heberle’s study of displaced persons in the South is as follows:) 


DISPLACED PERSONS IN THE Deep SourH’ 
(By Rudolf Heberle)* 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The DP program represents a new phase in immigration to the United States. 


For the first time we have a policy of regulated immigration. We select from 


1 Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Population Association of America, May 1951. 
? Louisiana State University. 
ABSTRACT 


The resettlement of displaced persons from eastern Europe on sugar and cotton planta- 
tions in Louisiana and Mississippi presents serious problems of accommodation and adjust- 
ment. This paper reports the findings of a study made during the first year of the pro 
gram. It shows the demographic characteristics of DP’s scheduled for the two States and 
describes their conditions of wofk and living. The conclusion is drawn that a considerable 
proportion of the DP’s appeared to be well accommodated. The success of their resettle- 
ment is believed to be largely due to the fact that mechanization and diversification of 


agriculture in the region result in a demand for that kind of labor which the DP’s 
represent 
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the DP’s in Europe those who appear to be the most useful to this country, and we 
attempt to direct the selected immigrants to localities where jobs are waiting 
for them, 

For the South, the DP program created quite new problems. The great bulk 
of the DP’s who came to the United States are natives of eastern Europe. 
Previous immigration from that area of Europe to the South had been almost 
negligible, even in Louisiana. In 1940 the two States of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi contained less than 1,000 natives of the three main countries of origin of 
displaced persons ; in both States together were about 6,700 persons whose mother 
tongue was or had been an eastern European language. Very likely a large pro- 
portion of these were Jewish people; but there lived along the Gulf coast several 
hundred Slovenian fishermen and citrus growers from what is now the Adriatic 
coast of Yugoslavia, and a large group of Hungarians in the strawberry area north 
of Lake Pontchartrain (tables 2 and 2a). 

The DP program was to bring, for the first time, large numbers of Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Ukrainians to the Deep South. The question arose: 
how would these eastern Europeans be received by the local people, and how 
would they adjust themselves in a region where they had scarcely any kin and 
countrymen, 

Moreover, it was announced that the new immigrants would be resettled on 
cotton plantations in Mississippi and north Louisiana and on sugar plantations in 
south Louisiana ; and, in fact, the majority of DP’s arriving in these States were 
resettled in the plantation areas. Anybody familiar with the social and cultural 
background of the DP’s could foresee that their adjustment to the plantation 
society of the lower Mississippi Valley would not be a painless process. 

Estonia and Latvia had undergone an agrarian revolution in the years after 
World War I. The large estates owned by a German ruling class were expro 
priated and divided among the Latvian and Estonian peasants; the same process 
occurred in Lithuania where the Polish landowners were expropriated and a 
broad class of Lithuanian family-farmers came into existence. 

Although there was no radical land reform in Poland, it could be assumed 
that many of the Polish DP’s would come from family farms. This proved to be 
true, especially in the case of the Ukrainians from southeastern Poland. 

How would these people adjust themselves to the plantation economy and to 
the biracial society of a subtropical country? Even those among the Poles who 
had been working as wage laborers on large estates in Poland or Germany were 
certainly not accustomed to the share-cropper system nor to the housing standards 
of colored plantation workers. How would they react to the “furnish” system, 
to working in gangs, eventually side by side with Negroes; how would they adjust 
to the climate, to the food, to the relative isolation of plantation life? These 
considerations led the author of this paper to undertake a study of the DP’s in 
the two States, which was carried out largely by Mr. Dudley S. Hall as a thesis 
for the Master of Arts degree under the auspices of the Institute of Population 
Research in the Department of Sociology at Louisiana State University. 

The plans for this study had scarcely been laid when a great deal of un- 
favorable publicity was given in the press to the conditions under which 
the new immigrants were living and working. Some clergymen criticized 
the conditions severely, representatives of Polish and Lithuanian organizations 
descended upon the plantations and in some cases induced entire colonies of 
DP’s to leave. For a while it looked as if the program were doomed to coim- 
plete failure in this region. 

In reading the newspaper reports of that time one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that many mistakes had been made during the first months of the 
program’s operation. The screening had not always been effective so that people 
with little or no experience in farm work came along with bona fide agricultural 
workers. The sense of responsibility was not too strongly developed among 
the first arrivals, many of whom had no intention to stay in the South and 
joined their countrymen in the East and Middlewest at the first opportunity. 
Some of the planters and managers of large plantations, on the other hand, 
seem to have believed they could offer the newcomers the same conditions of 
housing and employment which they were accustomed to give their Negro 
workers. Possibly this belief arose from the fact that German prisoners of war 


®* The term “displaced persons” (DP) is used throughout this study, because the immi- 
grants to the States of Louisiana and Mississippi under the Displa Persons Act at the 
time of the study were practically all displaced persons in the technical sense: it is pos 
sible that among the more recent arrivals have been some expellees of German ethnic 
origin 
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had been housed in rather primitive fashion on plantations and yet proved to be 
cood and willing workers. 

In some cases there may have been intentional and malevolent exploitation, 
although it seems more likely that ignorance of the DP’s cultural and social 
background was the most frequent reason for inadequate treatment. 

In any case, all the parties involved learned their lesson quickly : The screening 
improved, the voluntary agencies issued instructions to individual sponsors, 
and the latter themselves saw soon that Poles and Latvians could not be treated 
like native labor, and the DP’s arriving later had perhaps a more realistic mental 
image of their new home than the early arrivals. 

From the outset it was clear that the study would have to be restricted to 
the objective factors which might affect and influence adjustment and to the 
objective conditions of life and work among the DP’s. 

A study of the psychological adjustment processes, of attitudes and of 
changes in values and norms of conduct could not be undertaken at this time 
and with the resources at our disposal. 


Il. DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS 


1. Methodological difficulties 
The first question to be investigated was: Whether the incoming groups of new 


immigrants would show any demographic characteristics which might affect their 
adjustment in the new social and cultural environment. Theoreticaliy, the as- 
similation of immigrants is most easy for the very young and most difficult for 
the very old; however, an immigrant group consisting only of children—orphans, 
for example—would obviously present serious difficulties of adjustments; an 
immigrant group consisting mainly of single men, as we know from past experi- 
ences, Will be faced with special adjustment problems, and so forth. 

All demographie characteristics which might have bearing on cultural differ- 
ences and social distance between immigrants and natives were regarded as 
relevant. Data on these characteristics were obtained from the nominal rolls 
which the United States Displaced Persons Commission was kind enough to 
provide. From these lists were taken the names of persons whose destination, 
as given in the rolls, was in Louisiana or Mississippi. We expected to inter- 
view as many of these individuals as possible; we thought, however, that at 
least 6 months should have passed since their arrival before they could be 
approached with prospect of satisfactory results. As we planned to begin inter- 
viewing in the spring of 1950, we stopped taking cases from the rolls by the 
end of September 1949. By this time we had covered about 2,000 cases, fairly 
evenly divided between Lousiana and Mississippi. When the interviews began, 
we discovered that many of the individuals covered by our data were no longer 
in the region, or had never arrived. This, we feared at first, would invalidate 
the entire demographic analysis. Fortunately we were able to obtain from the 
Louisiana Displaced Persons Commission data covering confirmed arrivals 
through March 1950. The demographic structure of this universe proved to 
be similar enough to the nominal roll cases to justify the use of the latter— 
as far as proportions or percentages are concerned. More recently we obtained 
from the same source data on all scheduled arrivals from 1949 through March 
1951, which will be used to some extent in this paper. 

It should be stated that we have no exact information about the number of 
DP’s actually living in the two States at the present time.* On the basis of a 
very rough estimate it is possible that two-thirds of the scheduled DP’s actually 
stayed in the two States ; a more conservative estimate would be about 60 percent. 


2. Demographic characteristics 


By the end of September 1949, about 2,000 DP’s had been directed for re- 
settlement to the States of Louisiana and Mississippi. They came from 13 
countries in Europe; however, nine-tenths came from the 3 countries of Poland, 
Latvia, and Lithuania (tables 1 and 1a). In evaluating these data which 
refer to citizenship, it should be recalled that each Eastern European state had 
its national minorities. These were Russians and Lithuanians in Latvia, Lat- 
vians in Lithuania, Lithuanians in Poland, Poles in Lithuania, and so forth: 
German minorities existed in all countries of Eastern Europe. From scrutiniz- 
ing the family names on the nominal rolls we gained the impression that the 
majority of the DP’s in the two States belong to the predominating ethnic 


*No check-up on the DP’s could be carried out, partly because the administrative 
machinery was lacking and partly because all agencies concerned felt that the DP's should 
be left alone in order not to disturb their adjustment. 
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groups in their country of origin so that citizenship and nationality are in most 
cases identical; the major exceptions are the Ukrainians from Galicia who 
appear in our statistics as Poles. This is sociologically significant because of 
the difference in languages and because of the animosity between the two 
nationalities, 


TasLe 1.—Displaced persons in Louisiana and Mississippi by citizenship, 
September 1949 
Total Louisiana Mississippi 


| Number | Percent 
Total. nega | 2,039 | 100. 00 | 


Number | Percent | Number] Percent 


} 
F cncatitin paar a 


1, 078 100. 00 | 96] 100. 00 


| 
a re —t 
80 | 751 69. 66 142 | 14. 77 
Latvia 733 | 35. 90 | 42 11. 78 691 71. 9 
Lithuania 197 | 9.70 | 127 3. 89 70 | 7.28 
Other 216 10. 60 | 158 | 14. 65 


58 | 6. 03 
1949 and 1951 


Poland . | 893 43.8 


TABLE 1 (A).—Displaced persons in Louisiana by citizenship, 


| 1949 1951 


} 
Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
| 


i 


Total 3| 100.00! 12843! 100.00 


Polish : = oS Sh , 69. 66 1, 951 
Lithuanian ik stecnaenticentettctnanits tchtidd iain 7 11. 78 233 
Latvian sceabieiaus : : 3. 89 164 
Other nationalities and stateless......................-..- ees 58 14. 65 495 


1 278 persons of unknown nationality not included, 


The second important characteristic is religion. In eastern Europe, religious 
and ethnic differentiations coincide to a large extent, but not without consid- 
erable overlapping. Thus the majority of Poles and Lithuanians are Roman 
Catholics, although there were Protestants and Greek Orthodox in both coun- 
tries; the Latvians are predominantly Lutherans, although Greek Orthodox and 
Roman Catholics existed in Latvia; finally in all eastern European countries 
there lived a numerous and sociologically important Jewish population. Since 
persons of Jewish faith were very rare among the DP’s destined for resettle- 
ment in Louisiana and Mississippi—only 30 out of 2,039—during the period 
covered, they are not considered separately in this study. 

Since the sociocultural distance between immigrants and natives can be 
considerably reduced if both groups belong to the same church, it is fortunate 
that the three nationality groups were so distributed in the two States that 
Catholic South Louisiana (French Louisiana) received mainly Catholic Poles 
and Ukrainians while Protestant Mississippi received mainly Lutheran Latvians 
(table 3). 


TABLE 2.—Foreign born white in Louisiana and Mississippi by region of origin, 
1940 


Total Louisiana | Mississippi 


t= 
Number | Percent | Number) Percent | Number | Percent 


isan 
Total _- haw sine -----| 33,260} 100. | ‘ 100. 00 


| 
5,988 | 100.00 


Main DP countries 976 | 2.93 | 2. 46 | 303 | 5. 06 
Polafid._..... : 797 2 581 2.13 216 | 3. 60 
Lithuania___.- 125 | a 68 | . 24 57 | 95 
Latvia 4 . 16 24 . 08 30 | 50 

Other Eastern European countries | 3, 033 9. 2, 243 | 8. 22 | 790 13.19 

Russia ian 1, 602 . 1, 190 4.36 412 | 6.88 

All other countries -- cote 27, 649 .12 | 23,166 | M4. 4 4, 483 | 74. 86 





a . . - ee _ a - a caipeacnatlpmesion 
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TABLE 2 (A).—White population by mother tongue, 1940 


Total Louisiana Mississippi 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


100.0 |1, 104, 640 100.0 


DS bard wuss , 2, 617, 580 | 100.0 |1, 512, 940 


Non-English.........-.- adited 433, 320 16.6 | 387,740 45, 580 4.1 
Polish 4 Sos a ibe 660 : 180 
Czech __...-- Lastiead ickecbica loaded 540 | __. a 80 
a eh paso adr od : Both sc50xe 60 
da die Cee Sen 880 |__. : 100 | 
rns bd. nncadawsien's ; | ; 640 . : 240 
Ree acca sn bicianh a f | 900 
Ukrainian -_-.......- 
Lithuanian - - - Saino cae ce ae 
Yiddish : cee ; ais 1, 280 |..-- 540 |_. oe 
Other __--- : SPO EE 426, 620 16.3 | 382,620 25. : 44, 000 3.9 
Bueiiee. vo. 4%... ; eee: 83.4 |1, 125, 200 .4 |1, 059, 060 95.9 


Source: Sixteenth Census of the United States, population, nativity and parentage, mother tongue, 
table 21. 


TaBLeE 3.—Displaced persons in Louisiana and Mississippi by religion and 
citizenship, 1949 


Catholic and Protestant and 
Orthodox others 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Louisiana. _. 


Polish _. 
Latvian 
Lithuanian. 
Others. . 


Mississippi_-- 


Polish .-_. 
Latvian. 
Lithuanian. .-_- 
Others. .... 


Oo 


“I-19 | 


vo 
F 


TABLE 4.—Location of displaced persons in Louisiana 


Scheduled arrivals | Confirmed arrivals 
through through 
September 1949 March 1950 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent 


Total ne F 1, 078 100.0 1, 045 100.0 


Six urban parishes. - tne . : 8. 26. ¢ 277 26. 5 
Rural parishes in French Louisiana ‘i 657 61 604 58.0 
Other rural parishes _ : 138 12. 164 15.5 


io. 0 


» 


Contrary to the distribution in the two States of the older immigration from 
eastern European countries, the majority of the displaced persons were resettled 
in rural areas (table 4). This is the result of the preference given to agricul- 
tural workers, a fact which will be discussed later. However, their distribution 
by residence was not typical for the entire mass of DP’s admitted to the United 
States of America during the first 9 months. By the end of 1949 about 122,000 
DP’s had been resettled, 53 percent of them in cities of 100,000 or over, 24 percent 
in other urban areas, and only 23 percent in rural areas. 

Within the two States the largest concentrations of DP’s are found in the 
plantation areas of the Mississippi and Red River Valleys. In Louisiana the 


25356—_52——_85 
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majority are settled in the sugarcane area, in Mississippi in the cotton area of the 
Yazoo-Mississippi Delta north of Vicksburg. In Louisiana, a considerable num- 
ber of DP’s have been placed in the rice and mixed farming areas west of the 
Mississippi. Much smaller numbers have been resettled in the upland areas of 
the two States where family farmers predominate. This may be regarded as 
unfortunate, but is easy to understand. Planters most likely were more willing 
to experiment with DP’s and the voluntary agencies probably found it simpler to 
get job assurances from a few planters than from a large number of smal! 
farmers. Besides, there had been considerable migration of Negroes from planta- 
tion areas. 

More recent data for Louisiana indicate no significant changes in this pattern 
of geographical distribution (table 4). 

The factors next in importance for the immigrants’ adjustment chances are the 
sex and age distribution. It is a well-known fact that in unregulated interna- 
tional migration the younger adult age groups predominate and that as a rule 
there is an excess of men among immigrants. This was not the case among 
the DP’s. In both States, males and females were evenly balanced, the sex rativ 
being almost exactly 100.0. This was not the typical sex ratio for all DP’s ad- 
mitted to the United States: Among those admitted through December, 1950, it 
was 117.5. 

However, there was a slight shortage of men in the age groups 15 to 35 and 
an excess of men in the age groups 40 to 59 (table 5). More recent data for 
Louisiana covering all arrivals through March 1951 indicate only slight changes 
in the age distribution (table 6). 


TABLE 5.—Age distribution of DP’s in Louisiana and Mississippi with age-specific 
sex ratios, 1949 


Total } Female 

satieaaadgeiciunsaciatieet ee eumeoeeaa Sex 
ratio 

Number [Percent Number | | Percent Number Percent 





100.9 





| 2,030 | ae 1,018 | 100.00 


ae 
By 
| 


iSSR83 


88 | 
89 


10 to 14___- 
15 to 19.._.-- 


~ 


96 


_ 
. PP SSSS HK SNa2or 


Z2SERSE 


119 0 
132.¢ 

164.2 
100.0 
21.0 





~ 
os 
bt 


TABLE 6.—Age distribution of DP’s in Louisiana, 1949, 1950, 1951 


Scheduled | Confirmed | All scheduled 
arrivals arrivals | arrivals 
through through through 

September March March 

1949 1950 1951 
| 

' 

| 

it 

1 

eS 





Pom Percent Percent 


7 


DP’s in contrast to previous immigrant groups comprise a larger proportion 
of dependent children and also of older persons who are near the end of their 
occupational productivity. On the other hand, compared with the native white 
population in the two States, the DP’s comprise a larger proportion of persons 
in the economically productive age groups of 25 to 54 years of age; only the 
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age groups 15 to 25 and 55 and over are smaller; the former due to the effects 
of war and forced labor, the latter due to screening. The fertility ratio— 
children below 5 years of age per 1,000 women 15 to 44 years of age—was 440, 
or slightly above that for native whites in Louisiana and Mississippi in 1940 
which was 385. 

Economically, the present age composition of the DP’s in the two States is 
less favorable than that of previous immigrants, but more favorable than that 
of the native white population, insofar as the DP population contains a higher 
proportion of persons in the productive-age classes. 

Sociologically significant is that about one-fourth of the new immigrants 
were 40 years or over; these will have comparatively poor chances of assimila- 
tion, thought they may accommodate themselves quite well, particularly if 
living in family groups. 

The most striking fact, again by way of contrast to earlier immigrants, Is 
that more than 7 out of every 10 DP’s 15 years of age or over were married 
(table 7). The proportion of married persons is high also in comparison with 
the native white population. 


TABLE 7.—Marital status of DP’s in Louisiana and Mississippi by age, 1949 
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Tas_e 8.—Family composition of displaced persons in Louisiana and Mississippi, 
1949 
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Furthermore, we found that nine-tenths of the DP’s scheduled to arrive by the 
end of September 1949 were travelling as members of families. The composi- 
tion and size of these families is given in table 8. Again, these findings are in 
agreement with recent data obtained from the Louisiana Commission, both 
regarding size of families and proportion of persons being members of family 
groups (91.34 percent) (table 9). It is likely that most of the DP families have 
not yet reached their full size, 
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TABLE 9.—DP families by size in Louisiana, 1951 


[1 person families not included] 
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TABLE 10.—Occupational distribution of gainfully occupied DP’s, 1949, compared 
with Louisiana and Mississippi whites in the labor force, 1940 


Displaced persons | Louisiana and Mijs- 
1949 sissippi whites 1940 
Occupational category = stabs | 


| Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
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The sociological significance of the marital status structure of the DP group is 
difficult to appraise. While the shock-effect of transplantation to a strange social 
environment is most likely reduced for those coming with their own family, 
the assimilation into American culture may be retarded if the DP’s can satisfy 
their need for association at least partly within the family circle. 

The information on occupations of DP’s in our two states which was obtained 
from the nominal rolls is summarily presented in table 10 and compared with 
the occupational distribution of the white population of the two states. These 
data have to be treated with a great deal of caution. They do not represent 
the occupations which the DP’s had after their resettlement in this region. 
Presumably they refer to the usual occupation or the occupation previous to re- 
moval from the home country. Some of the DP’s may have reported new occupa- 
tions acquired during their service in Germany, and the younger ones have 
learned whatever skills they have during their stay in the camps. Most im- 
portant, however, is that under the DP Act, priority was given to agricultural 
workers or farmers:and to other categories of manual workers. The DP Act of 
1948 stipulated that not less than 30 percent of all visas should be issued to 
farmers and farm workers. This provision worked as an incentive to the DP’s 
in camps to misstate their occupations. Also, many DP’s had done agricultural 
work during their involuntary sojourn in Germany or in occupied territory. In 
this case they were actually qualified for preferred resettlement, although farm 
work was not their preferred occupation, and they expected to return to their 
usual occupation at the first opportunity after arrival in the United States. 

In view of these circumstances the very large proportion of farmers and 
farm workers in our group of DP’s should probably be somewhat reduced ; if is 
twice as large as the proportion of farmers and farm laborers among the entire 
number of DP’s admitted to the United States by August 31, 1950. 

Misstatement of occupation had a great deal to do with the high rate of shilft- 
ing among the DP’s during the first year of operation of the program. Employers 
stated that many of those DP’s who had left their first job “assurance” on farms 
or plantations were not really qualified agricultural workers. 

However, among those who had actually misstated their occupation were quite 
a large number who adjusted themselves very well to plantation life and work. 
There was the case of a Latvian woman of over 40 who had been an office worker 
im a factory in Riga. She was living in a sharecropper cottage on a very large 
plantation, working as a common field hand, and stated emphatically that she 
did not mind the work, at least as a first step. When asked how she could have 
qualified as a farmer—she was listed as such in the nominal rolls—she an- 
swered gaily: “Yes, I was a farmer in Latvia; I owned a farm near Riga,” and 
showed us photographs of the place. 
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The DP’s thus present the curious spectacle of a group of migrants who do 
not have the tendency to upgrade themselves occupationally. A survey of the 
occupational distribution of DP’s after resettlement would give lower figures 
for agricultural workers, professional persons, and proprietors and a higher pro- 
portion of nonagricultural wage-and-salary workers, because it is the latter 
category into which many DP’s shifted during the first months of their stay 
in the United States. 

According to the nominal rolls only a very small number of the women gave 
an occupation; most of them were classified as housewives. After arrival in 
the South, a considerable proportion of the latter became gainfully employed ; 
some in agriculture, some in domestic service, others in many other occupations. 
Thereby the burden of dependents resting on the married men was somewhat 
reduced. It should be noted, however, that employment opportunities for white 
women in Louisiana, and probably also in Mississippi are restricted since the 
field of domestic service is traditionally preempted by Negroes and since the 
major manufacturing industries in the two States do not employ women.® 

Immediately after arrival of the first shiploads of DP’s at their destinations 
in the two States, there began a great deal of secondary migration. ‘Statistical 
information about these movements is not available. We do not know how many 
left the region to join larger and established groups of eastern Europeans in 
the Great Lakes region or in the Atlantic States. “Friends and relatives in 
the North is a frequent disease among the DP’s,” said a representative of one 
of the sponsoring agencies. 

However, there is much evidence that a large proportion of those who did not 
stay at their first job found more suitable employment within the region. This 
shifting was to be expected; it is a very common thing in all long-distance 
migration. Had the DP’s come on their own initiative and responsibility, it 
would probably have gone almost unnoticed. But the employers or “sponsors” 
as they are called had in many cases incurred considerable expense in preparing 
jobs and homes for the DP’s. Some probably regarded their cooperation with 
the program as a kind of charity. In a few cases DP’s disappeared without 
notice and left unpaid debts behind. In any case the sponsors were incon- 
venienced. The DP’s, on the other hand, who were disappointed with the quality 
of housing, with low wages, and other working conditions, were inclined to put 
the blame on the voluntary agencies, on the United States Commission, or on 
the IRO. Since no field work was done during the first months of the program’s 
operation we cannot judge to what extent the complaints may have been 
justified, 

In the next section we shall discuss the situation as it appeared during the 
spring and summer of 1950 when DP’s, sponsors, and other competent inform- 
ants in various parts of the region were interviewed. 


Ill. ADJUSTMENT 
Methodological remarks 


By that time a year or more had passed since the first DP’s arrived in the 
region. The individuals who were interviewed had been in the United States 
for 6 months or more; they represented the more stable elements as distinct 
from those who had migrated to greener pastures at the first opportunity. In 
this sense, then, they were a selected group. 

The interviews were held mainly with persons employed on plantations and 
farms. No serious language barriers were encountered since in each family 
there was at least one person who could speak either English or German. Most 
of the men and all of the children had a fair command of these two languages. 
Certain restrictions on the extent and intensity’of the interviews were neces- 
sary, partly for reasons of economy and partly out of consideration for the 
new immigrants; it was felt that no questions about past experiences should be 
asked which could stir up recollections of svfferings and misery: it was also 
felt that questions should be avoided which might interfere with the subjective 
adjustment to the new environment. However, some of the DP’s talked freely 
about their experiences in Germany and many expressed opinions about their 
present condition and future prospects. In establishing contact it was found 
best to state in simple terms that the junior author wanted some information 
for his thesis and that the senior author was going to act as interpreter if neces- 
sary. In this way the DP’s as well as their employers were implicitly ad- 
vised that we were not authorized by any official agency to hear complaints 


*Compare R. Heberle, The Labor Force in Louisiana. 3aton Rouge, 1948. 
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or to investigate cases of mistreatment. If possible, interviews were held in 
the home and in most cases in the absence of the employer. The technique was 
informal, no schedules were taken, but the substance of the interview was put 
in writing immediately afterward and prepared schedules were used to record 
objective data. Attention was focused on the present working and living con- 
ditions and on participation in the life of the community. Employers were also 
interviewed and additional information was obtained from various other in- 
formants. Some interviews, especially in Mississippi, were held by the junior 
author alone with the aid of local interpreters. 

The interviews covered approximately 265 persons in 70 families, or more than 
10 percent of the total number of DP’s presumably resettled through September 
1949 in the two States. However, the interviewed families do not constitute 
a statistically correct sample. For various reasons, but mainly because of the 
high degree of secondary migration among the DP’s and their wide dispersion, 
it became obvious at the very beginning of the field work that no scientific 
sampling could be attempted; we could be glad if we obtained a sufficiently 
jarge number of interviews. For this reason no statistical analysis of the 
interviewed cases was attempted. Instead, the findings were presented in a 
series of locality group descriptions, 


Conditions of life and work 


In evaluating the success of the resettlement program one should keep in mind 
the conditions in which the DP’s have been living before coming to this country; 
furthermore, one should regard their condition at the time of the interview not as 
static but rather as the first phase in a process of adjustment. 

This becomes immediately apparent when a survey is made of the jobs held by 
DP’s in the spring and summer of 1950. While in the beginning the great 
majority of those who were resettled on plantations had been employed as com- 
mon field hands, there was now noticeable a definite tendency to employ them in 
better paid jobs as tractor drivers, repair mechanies, carpenters, bricklayers, 
or in various other skilled and semiskilled jobs. This shift had two advan- 
tages—higher wages and a greater stability of work. The latter point is impor- 
tant-—a major problem encountered on plantations is the irregularity of earnings 
due to changing weather conditions and to the seasonal variations in demand for 
strictly agricultural labor. The local workers are accustomed to these periods 
of involuntary idleness, but the new immigrants who want to get ahead finan- 
cially as quickly as possible complained strongly about the many days during the 
past year on which they had not earned anything. On smaller plantations this 
problem is not so serious since there is always some work to be done by the 
resident labor force, but on large plantations where jobs are more specialized, 
it is difficult to solve. The managers of one very large cotton plantation stated 
that this was one reason why they intended to expand their livestock operations 
since the Latvians and Poles preferred to work with livestock anyway. In 
another case a planter, observing that the DP’s were skillful carpenters, started 
a small furniture factory on his place. We are here faced with a phenomenon 
which has occurred again and again in the history of migration, namely, that 
immigrants possessing particular skills provide a stimulus to the development 
of new industries or new types of agricultural production. It seems very likely 
that in the near future the great majority of the DP’s will have advanced into 
jobs more in line with their skills and abilities. 

Housing presented another problem. Although most of the DP’s had been 
living in camps under subnormal conditions, they were not willing to accept the 
simpler kind of plantation workers’ quarters as permanent abodes. In their 
native culture rural housing standards were higher than those of plantation 
workers in the deep South. y spring 1950 most of the employers had made 
efforts to improve the DP’s’ dwellings. Rooms had been wallpapered, windows 
and porches screened, and leaky roofs repaired. Some planters were replacing 
the old wooden cabins by concrete block houses, equipped with bathrooms and 
gas stoves. Usually the DP’s did most of the work and were paid for it. 

As a rule, the DP families were assigned garden plots large enough to produce 
vegetables for home consumption. Incidentally most of the families visited 
had also planted flowers and shrubs around their houses, an indication of their 
intention to stay and to make a permanent home. 

In many cases the employer, often with the aid of other people in the com- 
munity, had provided furniture and other household implements. In other cases 
they had facilitated the purchase of such equipment on credit. In this connection 
it must be noted that the DP’s sometimes refused to buy consumer goods on 
credit for fear of becoming financially dependent. Apparently the notion of 
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peonage had been conveyed to them and the intentions of the employer were, in 
some eases, misinterpreted. Signs of financial progress such as possession of 
yadios, second-hand cars, and refrigerators were noted in many households, even 
in the cotton areas, although the cotton crop of 1949 had been very poor. 

Generally speaking, the economic situation of the families visited in the spring 
and summer of 1950, although far from ideal according to American standards, 
was at least hopeful. In any case it was a vast improvement compared with 
their situation in Europe. The level of living of the majority of DP’s was also 
higher than that of most of the native plantation workers. They were paid 
the prevailing wage rates, but they tended to be in the better paid jobs. They 
kept chickens, pigs, sometimes a cow, and they were adept at developing addi- 
tional income from the sale of honey and similar sources. About one-half of 
the families interviewed in Mississippi had one or the other kind of additional 
income. 

The experiment of transplanting Eastern European farmers into the plantation 
economy, or to speak in more general terms, into the one-crop areas of the deep 
South, could very easily have resulted in complete failure. Fortunately, the 
new immigrants came into this region at a time of important changes in the 
agricultural system: the trend toward diversification has been reenforced during 
the war and postwar years; cattle grazing and dairy farming are on the increase. 
At the same time, mechanization is progressing. In this situation, the DP’s 
with their tradition of diversified farming and their mechanical skills fit excel- 
lently the changing labor demands. It is quite possible that the availability of 
this new type of workers will speed up the tempo of change in the region’s agri- 
culture. 

Furthermore, there are the general effects of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion in combination with a considerable increase in wealth. The deep South 
today is very different from what it was 15 years ago. The DP’s are thus 
coming into a highly dynamic economic situation and it is to be expected that 
they will not only benefit by it but also contribute on their part to the further 
increase in prosperity in the region. 

We shall now briefly discuss the social adjustment of the new immigrants in 
noneconomie respects. 

It should be understood that except for a very few extremely large planta- 
tions where more than 20 families were located, the DP’s were not resettled in 
large clusters. . Two, three, or five families on one plantation was rather the 
rule. Thus, there arose the problem of neighborhood relations and of participa- 
tion in the life of the larger community. 

In the Catholic area of French Louisiana, the employers, under instructions 
from the priests who represented the sponsoring voluntary agency, made every 
effort to aid the DP’s in becoming socially integrated into the local community. 
They took the DP’s to church, to the movies, to the community dances and similar 
affairs. The children were enrolled in the local schools, and in some cases, 
special instruction in English had been provided for them. By the summer of 
1950 this seemed scarcely necessary any longer. In one French community, 
the first marriage between a young Pole and a local girl had taken place. 

The situation in Mississippi was different insofar as the Latvians are Luther- 
ans and had, therefore, to establish their own church organization. 

There are in Mississippi a few areas in which large numbers of DP’s are 
located. For example, within a 20-mile radius from Senatobia, Miss., about 
400 Latvians were resettled by summer, 1950. Here a real community has devel- 
oped whose institutional center is the Lutheran congregation which was organized 
in the fall of 1949. With the aid of the United Lutheran Council, a Latvian dis- 
placed pastor was appointed and a church building acquired ; cooperating in the 
renovation of the building the Latvians developed a high degree of group solidar- 
ity. The church has since become the center of the Latvians’ group life. There 
are in Mississippi at least two smaller groups which have developed into little 
communities, not in a spatial but in a sociological sense, having their social center 
in the Lutheran church. In Louisiana such local group integration was less 
noticeable. Here the Catholic Church constitutes a strong bond between the 
native people and the newcomers; the latter are more easily integrated into the 
larger native community. 

A few cases were observed of a single DP family placed on a small farm in 
relative isolation from neighbors; it seems that as a rule these placements were 
not successful. Too much depends in such cases on personal relations between 
the DP and his employer, and the lack of fellowship with members of their own 
nationality is likely to put the DP’s into a state of tension which can easily lead 
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to a deterioration of relations with the employer. Some of these employers 
thought of themselves as benefactors and expected small services from the DP 
or his wife without remuneration. The DP’s who most likely had been exploited 
a great deal during their sojourn in Germany defined the situation differently, 
and out of such misunderstandings arose friction and conflict. In some of these 
cases the sponsoring agency had to intervene and find another place for the DP. 

In interpreting cases of this kind one should realize that many planters and 
white farmers in the region are accustomed to dealing with persons belonging 
to the class of agricultural workers in a quasi-paternalistic way; they are quite 
willing to extend favors to their workers, but they expect some unpaid-for 
services in return. The DP’s, on the other hand, who had been exposed to much 
abuse and exploitation, would of course be very much on their guard against 
any real or imagined unfairness on the employer's side. 

The employers on their part generally regarded the DP’s as highly competent, 
reliable workers. They stated that the new immigrants, once they had under- 
stood their task, needed much less supervision than native Negro workers; they 
took better care of machines and implements. In fact, one employer remarked, 
“They are such darned perfectionists.” 

In summary one might say that after a period of 12 to 15 months of operation, 
the resettlement program had proved more successful than we expected. The 
anticipated difficulties had arisen but had been solved, to a large extent, by 
adaptation. 

New homes, a new start in life had been provided for several thousand people 
who but a few months before were stranded in a hopeless situation among an 
impoverished and often hostile population in Germany. For the first time in 
many years they were free to move about as they pleased; for the first time 
they enjoyed the privacy of a family home; they were treated as new members 
of, and, in most cases, as Welcome additions to, the community.*® 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE NORFOLK JEWISH COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL, NORFOLK, VA. 


The Norfolk Jewish Community Council represents 37 Jewish organizations, 
comprising all of the adult Jewish fraternal, philanthropic, and religious or- 


ganizations in this city. 

For some years our council has been concerned with the problem of immigra- 
tion because we are convinced that the greatness that is America has come about 
because of an immigration policy over the years and centuries which has per- 
mitted the talents and strength of people everywhere to help develop our country. 
These immigrant peoples coming here of their own free choice were in a position 
to compare and contrast the freedom and opportunity which this country affords 
with the limitation and rigidity which so often marked the social and economic 
structure of the country of their birth. Names of America’s greats are in large 
part the names of those of foreign birth. If America is to preserve its position 
of world leadership, this same opportunity must continue to prevail. 

We have also been concerned with our immigration policy for very natural 
and understandable personal reasons. Many of our closest kinfolk perished in 
the kaleidoscope of Hitler’s Europe and some few of the remainder found refuge 
in America due to a hospitable American immigration policy. We have watched 
and guided these newcomers to our shores and have found them to be of the 
same spirit, with the same values, and with the same potential of service which 
marked the earlier immigrant stream. 

A few years now have passed since most of our recent newcomers have landed 
on our shores. It is true that our experience in Norfolk is a small part of the 
whole, and yet our findings with respect to the economic and social adjustment 
of these people may be of interest to this Commission of inquiry, for in many 
respects a small community such as Norfolk is a faithful reflection of the experi 
ence of the larger whole. 

Of the 20 or 30 newcomer families who to our personal knowledge made Norfolk 
their home following their nightmare European experience, all are now contribut- 
ing to America. Whereas for the first months our private welfare organization 
assumed full responsibility for their economic needs, now they are self-supporting. 
They themselves are fully integrated into the social life of our community. Their 


®*For more detail see: Rudolph Heberle and Dudley S. Hall, New Americans, published 
by Displaced Persons Commission, Baton Rouge, La., 1951. 
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children attend our publie schools and, if you will, already speak with a southern 
aecent, None represent economic success stores, yet all are making their way. 
Some are skilled workmen: a painter, an electrician, a tailor, each taking his 
place in the ranks. Several serve in the Armed Forces of our country. Some are 
small-business men; others are salesmen, bookkeepers, and down the line of occu- 
pational opportunities. Were they not here, Norfolk's already tight labor market 
would be that much more acute, and the work of the great Norfolk Naval Base 
upon which Norfolk’s economy rests would be to that degree retarded. These 
newcomers are good people; they have no record of conflict with the law. They 
attend night school and look to the day of their citizenship as the brightest 
moment of their lives. Norfolk and America should be proud that they are now 
part of us. And this record of achievement is duplicated in the case histories 
of Norfolk newcomer families of all religious faiths and beliefs. 

All of this colors our thinking with respect to immigration policies in general, 
and the MeCarran-Walter Act in particular. The major limitations and weak- 
nesses of this law have been recited to vour Commission on numerous occasions 
over the past weeks. We concur with these indictments in toto. In particular, 
we wish to underscore the theme that at this critical stage of world history 
America is seeking by every possible means to maintain and win friends for the 
democratic way of life. It appears to be incredible foolhardiness to establish 
a national immigration policy which legalizes a racist theory that one nationality 
group is better than another—that one group will make better American citizens 
than another—that Germans, citizens of a country which spawned two world 
wars, are considered more desirable potential American citizens than the nationals 
of scores of other countries. 

We recognize and accept, although regretfully, that it is necessary for us to 
impose immigration barriers. The formula for fixing these barriers is not for 
us to determine, but we do strongly hold that an immigration law can be arrived 
at which will be consistent with America’s internal need and external respon- 
sibilities. 

We have been pleased to note that the inconsistencies, irrelevancies, and pre- 
judicial aspects of the McCarran-Walter Act have been condemned in recent 
months and weeks, not only by both major political parties, but by both major 
candidacies for the Presidency. This leads us to believe that our position is 
shared by Americans everywhere—Americans of every geographic locality, relig- 
ious persuasion, and social position. 

We, therefore, respectfully urge that this Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization bend every effort to see that the McCarran-Walter bill is replaced 
by a fair and equitable immigration law consistent with the best in the American 
tradition and the American need of today. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY J. L. NAIRN, McALLEN, TEX. 


30x 167, 
McALLEN, TEx., October 21, 1952. 
THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
1742 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Since the signing of the International Executive Agreement with 
Mexico in August 1949 I have been greatly interested in the problem concerning 
Mexican nationals who had entered this country prior to that time and have 
continued to live here since then. My interest in this is both as an individual 
citizen and also because I served for some time as a member of the Advisory 
Subcommittee on Mexican Farm Workers, appointed by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, United States Department of Labor. 

I believe that the case of these people deserves separate consideration from 
that of transient wetbacks who cross and recross the river. They are in all re- 
spects settlers except that they have no legal rights. 

While the Immigration Act of 1917, section 19 (c) (2) (b) provided for 
suspension of deportation in such cases, under certain conditions, such relief 
is very seldom granted despite the eligibility of many of these cases. 

The conference report on S. 984 (H. Rept. No. 668) recognized the need for 
some action “in essential justice to the many Mexicans who, because of the 
closeness of Mexico and the United States and the traditional freedom of move- 
ment across the border, may have entered the United States without complying 
With immigration formalities, but who have been for many years continuous and 
useful residents in the United States.” 
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The relief intended in that report did not become operative. 

The Special Farm Labor Committee, United States Department of Labor, made 
a formal recommendation, on November 29, 1951: 

“That the immigration laws be amended to provide that a Mexican nationa) 
who has entered this country prior to August 1, 1949, and has lived here since 
that time even though his original entry had not complied with immigration 
formalities, be given an opportunity to have his status as an immigrant legalized. 
These nationals shall not be disqualified by reason of voluntary departures to 
Mexico for short periods. In eases where they are unable to obtain certificates 
of birth or baptism the requirement for such shall be waived.” 

As far as I know, no action has resulted from that recommendation. 

The plight of these unfortunate people is indeed serious. Some are single men 
but many have wives and children who may be either Mexican or United States 
nationals, or a combination of both. They have long since severed their ties with 
Mexico and look on this country as their home. 

In many instances they are the key year-round workers of farmers in border 
areas, for which work they are constitutionally adapted. Those who employ 
them are ineligible to contract workers on a short-time basis under the Bracero 
agreement which has a serious adverse effect upon the working of that agreement. 

The supposition that these Mexicans can return to Mexico and obtain pass- 
ports and visas to reenter this country is not practical. Some who have tried 
this course have had to spend comparatively large sums of money to obtain the 
necessary papers. This, combined with the loss of work days involved, makes 
such a course quite impractical in most of these cases. 

I may say that I have personally discussed this problem from time to time 
with high-level officials in Washington who are concerned in the matter. I he- 
lieve that, to some extent at least, they are in accord with my thinking. The 
thought that the subject would be an appropriate one for consideration by your 
Commission originates with a suggestion made to me by Mr. Michael J. Galvin. 
Under Secretary of Labor. 

I shall greatly appreciate hearing from you with regard to this. If you would 
care to have me discuss it more fully I shall, of course, be glad to do so. 

Yours very truly, 
J. L. NAIRN. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MRS. STRAITON HARD, NATIONAL 
DEFENSE CHAIRMAN, ATLANTA CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, ATLANTA, GA. 


ATLANTA CHAPTER, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
174 PEACHTREE BATTLE AVENUE NW., 
Atlanta, Ga,, November 10, 1952. 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Str: As first vice regent and national defense chairman of the Atlanta 
chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, we wish to be recorded as defi 
nitely being in favor of the McCarran-Walter bill. 

We kindly ask you to leave the bill alone, as we know the economy of our 
country is strained and we are having a hard time absorbing them now. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Srrarron Harp, 
National Defense Chairman. 
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— PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
a AND NATURALIZATION 
hates 
with 
~— MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1952 
soy 
oo Wasuineron, D. C. 
lent 
ow TWENTY-FIFTIH SESSION 
1e¢ 
— 4 The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
: - met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the Archives Audi- 
‘ime » torium, National Archives Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Philip 
be '  B. Perlman, Chairman, presiding. : 
= 5 Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, Mr. Earl G. Harrison, vice 
vin > chairman, and the following Commissioners: Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, 
' Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Msgr. John O’Grady, Mr. Adrian S. Fisher, 
uid ' Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson. 
: Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 
» Fe The Cuatrman. The Commission will come to order. 
: This is another hearing before the President’s Commission on Im- 
‘aT, | migration and: Naturalization. Hearings have been held in accord- 
— » ance with the effort to obtain the information as described in the 
President’s statement on the day that the Commission was named, 
September 4, 1952, for the purpose of making a report to him by 
January 1, 1953. 
; The Commission has held hearings in New York, Boston, Cleveland, 
, ; Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
>  Atlanta,Ga. This day will be the first of 3 days of hearings that are 
- —_— projected to be held in the city of Washington on today and October 
4 28 and 29. 
“oy E We had invited to this hearing Senator Pat McCarran, who is chair- 
y man of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate which had held hear- 
ur ings and considered what is known as the McCarran-Walter bill, that 





is, Public Law 414, passed at the recent session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, and we also invited Congressman Francis Walter, chair- 
man, of the House Judiciary Subcommittee which considered the 
same measure. Neither one of these chairmen is able to attend this 
session today. We have been in touch with them, and we are informed 
that they will consider submitting a statement of their views on the 
E recently enacted legislation, and if they do, it will be incorporated in 
bE the record of this Commission at this point in our hearings. 
E _The first person to be heard today is the Attorney General of the 
United States, the Honorable James P. McGranery, and I will appre- 
ciate it if Mr. MeGranery would come up and take the chair that has 
been provided here. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JAMES P. McGRANERY, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McGranery. I am James P. McGranery, Attorney General of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Attorney General. 

Mr. MoGranery. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I am very happy to be 
here looking at you in the role of Chairman of this President’s Com- 
mission, as I have had the great joy and privilege of looking at you, 
talking with you as a former saheiates and as a very able Solicitor 
General of the United States. 

The Crarrman. Thank you. 

Mr. McGranery. I have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The CuarrmMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. McGranery. Gentlemen, I am honored by the invitation of 
your distinguished Commission to appear before you this morning. 
As the Attorney General of the United States, entrusted with the ad- 
ministration and the enforcement of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act which becomes effective December 24, I shall comment briefly 
only on the problems of administration and enforcement. 

Your Commission has already received testimony as to policies 
both from individual citizens and from organizations in various parts 
of the United States. In the present hearings that you are conduct- 
ing at the seat of government, you will avail yoursely es of the opin- 
ions of highly qu: ilified representatives possessing specialized knowl- 
edge covering the different phases of immigration and naturalization 
polici ies which you have been commissioned to study and to evaluate. 

The President’s Executive order, creating you as a Commission, 
also authorizes and directs you to consider the administration of our 
immigration laws with respect to the admission, naturalization and 
denaturalization of aliens, and their exclusion and deportation. 

Hence, it should be stated to you that, since the Congress recently 
enacted the Immigration and Nationality Act, the Department has 
become aware that a number of provisions demand change or clari- 
fication. 

First, it is my opinion that the new act does not achieve the sim- 
plcity of arrangement to be expected of an exhaustive codification. 
It may even bring about further complications of administration. 
Section 101, for example, was intended merely to cover the necessary 
definition of terms employed in the act. Unfortunately, it contains 
substantive and procedural requirements which better could have been 
set in separate sections. The result is that the act contains unneces- 

sary and intricate cross-references. In addition, references and 
cross-referenc es are further complicated by the use of an unwieldly 
numbering system. 

This criticism goes to the act as a whole. I could discuss exten- 
sively the ambiguities and defects of numerous specific sections, but 
I shall confine myself toa discussion of two or three sections which I 
consider to be more seriously inadequate. 

Section 274 is substantially a reenactment of Public Law 283 of the 
Eighty-second Congress. That law fixed criminal penalties for trans- 
porting into or harboring within the United States certain aliens. 
Such a law is of great potential assistance in dealing with smugglers 
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and racketeers in human contraband. In section 274 (a) of the act, 
the second clause reproduces exactly a section of Public Law 283 
which already has been construed by one United States district court 
as unconstitutidnally void for vagueness. Another United States 
district court, in aequitting a defendant indicted under the same 
paragraph, commented upon the vagueness of the language and 
construed it narrowly. Thus, the provision of section 274 must be 
clarified if it is to be effective in achieving its very desirable ends. 

The policy of this Nation always has been to exclude an alien on the 
ground of a past criminal offense only if the offense involved moral 
turpitude. This historical policy is changed by section 212, subsection 
(a), clause (10) of the act. It requires the exclusion of any alien who 
has been convicted of two or more offenses (other than purely politi- 
cal offenses) whether or not moral turpitude was involved, so long as 
the total of sentences imposed was 5 years or more. 

Practical difficulties of enforcement result from this provision when 
it is realized that totalitarian countries consistently mask religious, 
racial, and political persecutions as criminal prosecutions. The con- 
ference committee when considering the final version of the act had 
this thought in mind. It said: 

“It is the opinion of the conferees that those convictions which were 
obviously based on trumped-up charges or predicated upon repressive 
measures against racial, religious, or political minorities, should be 
regarded as purely political in nature and should not result in the ex- 
clusion of the alien.” 

The practical problem of enforcement is that many aliens from 
iron-curtain countries undoubtedly contend they were convicted of 
“crimes” when no crime had been committed and their sole offense was 
being politically opposed to those in power. 

It will be impossible to determine the truth or falsity of such 
claims. Trustworthy investigation to establish the truth or falsity 
cannot be made in the countries involved. Hence, I believe, there 
should be some clarification by statute of the nebulous middle ground 
between crimes and political offenses. 

[ will now take up section 290 (a) of the act which requires a master 
index of all aliens hereafter admitted to the United States or ex- 
cluded from this country. It requires that such a master index be 
maintained in the central office of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

A great many aliens in Canada and Mexico legally cross our borders 
at frequent intervals, some, several times a day. A very heavy burden 
is placed on the Service if it is to maintain a record of all such ad- 
missions, and the law as it now stands would require it. 

Surprisingly this section does not require inclusion in the central 
index of those aliens who are not admitted or excluded—but who are 
apprehended after illegally entering the United States. This class of 
aliens certainly is of much greater concern to security and enforce- 
ment officers. 

We might multiply instances wherein the new act gives the Depart- 
ment of Justice serious problems of administration and enforcement. 
However, I will confine myself to these few criticisms. I have drawn 
your attention only to those few sections which, in my judgment, 
present the most serious problems. My associates will detail other 
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criticisms of the act. I am certain that what they have to say will be 
of great interest and assistance to you in your study. 
he Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Does anybody want to ask the Attorney General any questions? 

Mr. Rosenrietp. General, in your statement you say that you be- 
lieve there ought to be some clarification of section 212 (a) (10) in 
connection with the conviction of two or more offenses? 

Mr. McoGranery. That’s right. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Would it be possible for the Department, at some 
convenient time, to let the Commission have its proposal for what 
that amendment might well be? 

Mr. McGranery. We would be happy, I think, to suggest language 
which might perhaps clarify this very difficult question. 

Mr. Rosenrigxp. As I understand your observations, they are to the 
effect, despite the conference committee report, the danger still exists 
that people may unjustly either be kept out or permitted in? 

Mr. MoGranery. That’s right. It works both ways. There is no 
way at all presently, under the language of the present act, for this 
Department to make a proper and thorough investigation in the coun- 
tries from which they come. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. What would be the result, then, under the present 
circumstances, when this act goes into effect and prior to any possible 
amendment? What will happen to these people! 

Mr. MoGranerry. Well, we either accept their word, or we perhaps 
go into court with a very nebulous reason as to why we exclude them. 

The CHarrman. You just do the best you can, that’s all. 

Mr. McGranery. That’s right, exactly so. 

Mr. RosenFietp. It would be helpful to the Commission, Genera], 
if we could have your suggestion on that. 

Mr. McGranery. We will be very happy to work with the Commis- 
sion in trying to arrive at some language that perhaps would suggest 
not only a more equitable but an even stronger safeguard to the internal 
security of the country. The real danger lies there. 

The Cuarrman. General, may I ask you just one question? You 
have indicated in the statement that the questions that involve policy 
matters will be discussed by other members of the Department. There 
is, however, one thing that you 

Mr. McGranery. Excuse me, now, Mr. Chairman, so that I will be 
following your thinking correctly. Only policies insofar as they 
relate to the administration of the act. I have asked my folks to 
restrict themselves to that, rather than to get off into the field of 
policy generally that might belong to the Congress, policy generally 
that might be accepted from other expert authorities in the State 
Department with respect to quotas and the like. The inequities of 
that I would prefer not to discuss. 

The CuarrMan. That answers the question that I had in mind. 

Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. McGranery. You are welcome, sir, and thank you, gentlemen, 
for having me with you this morning. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to request that the 
record be left open at this point for the incorporation of a statement 
to be submitted by the Acting Solicitor General. 

The Cuainman. The record may remain open for this purpose. 
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(The statement of the Honorable Robert L. Stern, Acting Solicitor 
General, follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE Honorasce Rosert L. STERN, ActiNG SoOLicrroR 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


OFFICE OF THE Soticrror GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., November 13, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFELD, Esq., 
Executive Director, the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
Executive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeAR Mr. ROsENFIELD: This is in reply to your letter of October 20, 1952, in 
which you requested my views on the following questions: 

Do you believe that existing opportunities for judicial review of immigration 
orders are adequate? Would you favor a special statutory review procedure 
and, if so, in what form? Or is it your view that existing statutory devices for 
review, in the Administrative Procedure and Declaratory Judgment Acts and in 
the availability of habeas corpus, are sufficient? Would you recommend some 
statute or procedural rule to eliminate cumulative remedies, to minimize dilatory 
tactics, and to give priority to the hearing of court reviews of immigration 
orders? 

I am strongly of the opinion that the form and other incidents of the judicial 
review of deportation orders should be clarified by legislation. 

Prior to the enactment of the Administrative Procedure Act in 1946, it was 
settled that administrative orders for the exclusion or deportation of aliens 
were reviewable only in habeas corpus proceedings. The general language of 
section 10 of the Administrative Procedure Act has created doubt as to whether 
judicial review of such orders continues to be so restricted, or whether such 
orders may now be reviewed in injunction or declaratory judgment proceedings 
or by so-called petitions for review under section 10. The courts of appeals for 
the third and sixth circuits have held that under section 10 judicial review of 
deportation orders is no longer limited to habeas corpus proceedings, United 
States v. Carusi (166 F. 2d 457, abated 168 F. 2d 1014 (C. A. 3)) ; Podovinnikoff 
v. Miller (179 F. 2d 937 (C. A. 3)); Prince v. Commissioner (185 F. 2d 578 
(C. A. 6)) ; Kristensen v. McGrath (179 F. 2d 796 (C. A. D. C.)); see also Sardo 
v. McGrath (196 F. 2d 20, 22 (C. A. D. C.)), while the Supreme Court reserved 
the question in McGrath vy. Kristensen (340 U. S. 162, 169). The issue is pres- 
ently pending before the Supreme Court in Martinez v. Neely (No. 218). 

Under these decisions, the alien has a choice of obtaining judicial review of an 
order for his deportation by commencing an action for a declaratory judgment 
either before or after he is taken into custody, or by habeas corpus proceedings 
instituted after he is in custody. These alternative remedies vary in such re- 
spects as venue, proper parties, and calendar expedition. 

I think it will be agreed that there should be a single, fair, and expeditious 
review of such orders. In the case of deportation orders, I believe that there 
should be an orderly change from the practice that such orders may be challenged 
only in habeas corpus proceedings available only after the alien has been taken 
into custody for the purpose of deportation. While this prerequisite to the avail- 
ability of habeas corpus is normally mitigated by the granting of administrative 
or judicial bail, it is inconvenient to the alien and of no corresponding benefit 
to the Government that he cannot challenge a deportation order which is other- 
wise final until he has been taken into at least nominal custody. I think there 
is general agreement that such orders should be subject to judicial review as 
soon as they are administratively final. The law might well require that review 
be sought within a specified period, such as 60 days, without prejudice to the 
right of the Service to take into custody or deport within that period if the public 
interest so required. 

In my opinion, this change should be made by legislation under which the other 
aspects of such review will be defined adequately. If a form of action other than 
habeas corpus is desired, it should be defined, for example, as a special declara- 
tory judgment procedure or a “petition” for review on the administrative record. 
Because of the number of such cases, it would seem that they should be required 
to be filed in the district courts of the United States, rather than in the courts 
of appeals. A venue provision should insure the distribution of such suits on the 
basis of the alien’s residence or otherwise to avoid a concentration of cases in 
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the District Court for the District of Columbia. A proper respondent, such as 
the United States (thereby eliminating question of substitution and abatement), 
should be specified, with service to be made upon the officer in charge of the im 
migration district in which the alien resides. The scope of review could be 
defined by providing that the administrative findings of fact shall be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence on the whole administrative record. This is 
the same evidentiary standard as is contained in section 10 (e) of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, and in practice it has often been applied by the courts 
in reviewing deportation orders. 

It is important that provision should be made for expediting such suits in the 
same manner as habeas corpus proceedings are now expedited. It would be in- 
tolerable if an alien could defer substantially his deportation (or exclusion) by 
conunencing an action in a district where the state of the docket might preclude 
a hearing for a year or more. 

In 1950, the Department of Justice suggested to Congress that the problem 
be met by legislation providing that habeas corpus proceedings should be the 
exclusive method for obtaining judicial review of deportation orders and that 
habeas corpus should be available for such review regardless of whether the alien 
had been taken into custody. Under this proposal, such matters as. venue, the 
expedition of cases and the scope of review would be governed largely by the 
rules developed in habeas corpus proceedings. 

Under either proposal, consideration should be given to eliminating as far as 
possible repetitive reviews of deportation orders which serve only to delay 
deportation. This could be accomplished through a provision modeled on 2s 
United States Code, section 2255, which substitutes a motion procedure for habeas 
corpus in Federal criminal cases (see United States v. Hayman, 342 U, S. 205). 
In addition, there should be a provision making the review procedure exclusive 
and the deportation order, unless set aside on review, binding on courts for al! 
other purposes, including criminal proceedings, 

It would seem that either approach would serve the purpose of providing for 
judicial review of deportation orders as soon as they become final administra- 
tively, while adequately prescribing the other incidents to such review. A special 
statutory review procedure seems preferable rather than a statutory modification 
of the extraordinary writ of habeas corpus. Historically, habeas corpus was not 
designed to serve as a method to obtain routine review of administrative orders 
Also, it is likely that a statutory modification of habeas corpus in relation to 
immigration orders will create confusion in the law relating to habeas corpus 
proceedings generally. In my view, however, the adoption of either proposa! 
would be preferable to the existing uncertainty with respect to the review of 
deportation orders. 

The recommendations made in this letter relate only to deportation, not to 
exclusion proceedings. Habeas corpus seems to be an adequate remedy for such 
cases, Which arise when an alien is detained upon entry. 

I am authorized to state that the Immigration and Naturalization Service con- 
curs in these suggestions, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert L. Stern, 
Acting Solicitor General. 


The CHatrMan. The next witness will be Mr. Knox T. Hutchinson, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KNOX T. HUTCHINSON, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE, APPEARING FOR HON. CHARLES F. 
BRANNAN, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Hurcuinson. I am Knox T, Hutchinson. I am appearing 
here this morning for the Secretary of Agriculture. 

ry. ‘ ry ts . rt ‘ . ° ° 

Che Cuarrman. You may proceed, sir. The Commission will be glad 
to hear you. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement here 
which I would like to read, with your permission. 

The Cuairman. We shall be glad to hear it. 
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Mr. Hutcuinson. I am happy to have the opportunity to appear 

before this Commission and to make a statement which I hope will 
be helpful in furthering the important work in which you are engaged. 
I know that the Secretary of Agriculture greatly regrets his inability 
to be here in person because of his absence from the city on the dates 
of your hearings. I also want to assure you that we in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are ready and eager to help you in any way we 
can. The ‘subject with which your Commission has been charged— 
to survey and evaluate the immigration and naturalization policies 
of the United States—is both fundamental and complex. BY the 
same token, it is also a subject of vital importance to this Nation 
and to its exercise of the solemn responsibilities it has in the leader- 
ship of the free world’s struggle for security and peace. 

My comments are directed primarily toward the implications of 
immigration for agriculture. Since the matter of immigration policy 
is of concern to all segments of our society, and since agriculture is 
only a part in the total picture, my statement will by no means cover 
all phases of the subject relevant to the Commission’s assignment. 
Moreover, I cannot claim any intimate familiarity or technical expert- 
ness in connection with the existing or proposed immigration laws. 

Our immigration laws have been built up in piec emeal fashion over 
the years under circumstances very different from those in which we 
find ourselves today and which face us in the future. We are con- 
vinced that our immigration laws need further improvement. They 
need to be modernized, liberalized, and made to apply with justice and 
equity to the free people of the world and to those who have escaped 
from the tyranny and oppression of communistic governments. Your 
investigations and deliberations will, I am sure, be of great value in 
providing guidance as to how these objectives may be best achieved 
and the specific ways in which they might be implemented through 
appropriate legislation. 

The Department of Agriculture has on a previous occasion testified 
in support of H. R. 7376, a bill which would have permitted the entry 
of 300,000 special nonquota immigrants from specified countries over 
a 3-year period. That bill sought, by special legislation, to authorize 
additional immigration into this country in recognition of this 
country’s obligation to render aid in alleviating the problems created 
by Communist tyranny and overpopulation in certain ee in 
countries. In testifying on that bill in behalf of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, I pointed out the benefits that would result from such 
additional immigration to our country as a whole and to agriculture 
in particular. 

In approaching the whole problem of immigration policy, rather 
than special emergency types of immigration legislation, we in this 
country are fortunate indeed that we can approach the subject with 
the feeling that our own enlightened self-interest coincides with the 
strong humanitarianism that 1s forever emblazoned in our -American 
traditions. We are, after all, a country of immigrants and our great- 
ness rests in part, on the solid foundations that our immigration pred- 
ecessors have helped in building. 

The economic interests of American farm families are inextricably 
tied to the economic welfare and economic progress of our urban and 
nonfarm population. Agriculture is now geared to a high production 
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economy and over the long run the prosperity of American agriculture 
depends primarily upon the market represented by the population 
in the United States. A prosperous iculture is essential to the 
well-being of our nonfarm population. During the past decade there 
has been a strong upsurge in our population growth and by 1975 it 
is expected that our population will increase to about 190 million 
people or 20 percent above present levels. 

While our total population has been increasing decade by decade, 
our farm population has been declining since 1916. The rate of de- 
cline became pronounced during the last decade. On one of the 
charts attached to my statement there is shown the farm population 
trend from 1910 to 1950 and a projection of that trend to 1975. Our 
farm population in 1951 was 23.3 million or 15 percent of the total 
population in the United States. If current trends continue, they 
could bring our farm population to a level of less than 20 million by 
1975 or about 10 percent of what is projected for the total population 
of the United States in 1975. 

The losses in farm population since World War II have also been 
reflected in a decrease in the number of farm workers. This trend is 
shown on another chart. In the same years when agriculture was 
losing many of its workers to defense industries and other nonagri- 
cultural occupations, our farms were called upon to increase the 
production of food and fiber to higher and higher levels. It was 
imperative to do this in order to feed and clothe our Armed Forces 
and our increasing civilian population, and to help feed the armies 
and peoples of our allies in World War II. The present defense 
emergency, which began with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
once more imposed upon farmers of this country the great task of 
reaching year by year new record levels of output of food and fiber, 
despite the serious difficulties experienced in maintaining adequate 
numbers of farm workers and adequate supplies of machinery and 
other production goods. Fortunately, science and technology, along 
with hard work and ingenuity of American farmers, have enabled us 
so far to meet the challenge of increased production. But we cannot 
rest solely upon the achievements of the past. Our goals and sights 
for the future must envisage progressively higher levels of agri- 
cultural output. Undoubtedly we shall continue to achieve further 
gains in the productivity of our farm labor force and in the productive 
efficiency of our land and other agricultural resources. Nevertheless, 
there are within this picture of future food and fiber requirements, 
both the need and absorptive capacity of American agriculture for 
some augmentation of the supply of labor which a carefully liberal. 
ized policy of immigration would make available. 

Stated simply, this agricultural production problem is twofold: 
First, we must find ways of increasing agricultural efficiency, especially 
in terms of yield or output per acre, to maintain or improve average 
per capita consumption for our increasing population, with reason- 
able allowance for exports; and second, to assist farmers in carrying 
forward conservation, including flood control and forestry activities 
which will assure maintaining the basic productivity of our soils over 
the indefinite future. This can be done. I have no fear that the 
American population will run short of food or that we will not be 


able to maintain, at least for a considerable number of years ahead, 
a sizable volume of exports. 
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There are some problems involved certainly. But American farmers 
have increased farm output 30 percent, 1952 compared with 1940, and 
given fair prices, a strong research program, and the necessary produc- 
tion requisites, machinery, fertilizer, spray materials, etc., they will 
measure up to the job. 

As I have indicated, the supply of labor available to agriculture 
has been decreasing for some years. The rate of decline in the farm 
working force has gained momentum since we step up our defense 
and rearmament program following the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. In 1951, farm employment decreased about 300,000 under 
1950, and 700,000 under 1949. This year the number of agricultural 
workers continues to decrease and may average 250,000 fewer than 
in 1951. 

These losses of farm manpower reflect decreases in hired workers 
as well as among operators and unpaid family workers who have left 
farms to go into defense and other industries and into the Armed 
Forces. And I want to emphasize the fact that these net reductions 
in agricultural employment have occurred despite increased recruit- 
ment activities by the Department of Labor and despite increased use 
of foreign workers from Mexico and other countries in the Western 
Hemisphere—mainly for temporary employment at seasonal jobs. 

The declining manpower situation in agriculture has become espe- 
cially serious with respect to the supply of the skilled experienced 
regular workers so essential to the operation of dairy, livestock, poul- 
try, and other types of farms. These regular workers include, not 
only some of the hired farm workers, but also members of the farm 
operator’s family, as well as the farm serene himself. Insofar as 
permanent immigration into the United States is made possible, some 
help would be forthcoming to farmers in providing a source of regular 
hired farm workers to assist in meeting production needs. 

I should like therefore to deal a little more specifically with the 
hired farm labor situation as it pertains to the regular or year-round 
farm workers. Early this year we asked our State and county agri- 
cultural mobilization committees to appraise their current agricultural 
manpower situation. A majority of the States characterized their 
situation by terms ranging from “critical” to “tight generally.” Most 
of the others indicated that the situation was either tighter than in 
1951 or about the same, with some reporting spot shortages. Only a 
few did not report that manpower was a major problem. 

Almost one-third of the States said their greatest manpower diffi- 
culty was the short supply of regular year-round hands. One-fourth 
said their problem was the short supply of both regular and seasonal 
labor. Reports of farm manpower difficulties came from States in 
all sections of the Nation. The reported demand for year-round 
workers involves not only hired men working under the supervision 
of farm operators, but also farm tenants in some areas. 

These appraisals can be supplemented by results from recent surveys 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Between 1949 and 1951, 
there occurred in the United States as a whole a decrease of about 20 
percent in the number of regular hired workers on farms. 

The severity of the decrease and its effects on agricultural produc- 
tion vary in different parts of the country. Special surveys have been 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in cooperation with 
the agricultural experiment stations in Wisconsin and Connecticut, 
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focused on manpower losses and turn-over on dairy farms. In the 
eastern dairy area of Wisconsin about 8 percent of the farms reported 
unreplaced losses of regular workers in the year following Korea. 
These farms also showed substantial decreases in size of dairy herd. 
Among commercial dairy farms in Connecticut about 25 percent had 
unreplaced losses of regular hired labor in the 2 years preceding April 
1952, and about one-sixth of these reduced the size of their farming 
operations because of their manpower losses. 

We recognize, of course, that changes in immigration policy could 
not be expected to solve all of our manpower problems in agriculture. 
But I believe that changes can be made which would contribute to 
meeting the needs of the moderate-size commercial family farm that 
requires year-round hired labor. We know that there are in Western 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Greece, and in other European coun- 
tries many excellent, experienced agricultural workers who cannot 
find productive employment on the limited agricultural land avail- 
able. We have need for them and can use them productively without 
adverse effects on the employment conditions of our own citizens. 

Although we have a great need for farm manpower, I would be 
the last to propose the admission of aliens if by so doing American 
citizens were forced into unemployment or denied opportunities for 
occupational or economic advancement. I do not believe what is con- 
templated will have that effect. If proper care is exercised in the 
selection and placement of those to be admitted, there is reason o 
believe that an important contribution can be made to our agricultura 
economy. American farmers are prepared to pay the wages ioe 
in their communities for qualified agricultural workers, and if they 

can get the help they need, our productive capacity will benefit. 

In closing, I want to stress the fact that farmers are facing an espe- 

cially serious problem in the urgent need for regular or year-round 
labor with actual or potential skills as key workers on sheep and 
cattle ranches and on dairy and certain other types of farms. In 
keeping with trends in food consumption patterns in the United States, 
agricultural production policy in the years ahead will continue to 
emphasize increased production of livestock and livestock products, 
which have heavy requirements for year-round workers. The problem 
of recruitment of skilled domestic regular farm workers is, worker 
for worker, much more difficult than the recruitment of most types 
of seasonal farm workers. 

The CHatrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. The Com- 
mission appreciates the time and effort devoted to your very informa- 
tive statement. 

May I ask you one question about it? During the hearings that 
we have held in other cities we were asked in several places whether 
those who advocate an increase in the amount of annual immigration 
to the United States take into consideration the fact that we have 
Armed Forces abroad that have been recruited for the emergency, we 
have in training many young men who have been inducted into the 
Army and the Nav y and other branches of the Armed Forces, with 
the hope, at least, that that will only be a temporary measure, and 
they asked whether or not in advocating, as some do, that there should 
be an increase in the amount of immigration permitted each year, 
consideration has been given to the effect of the return of those in the 
armed services. Here you point out that the amount of farm labor 
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has decreased from 1950 to 1952, presumably, in part, because of in- 
ductions into the armed services, and you say that there is room for 
properly qualified persons to help our economy by filling up these 
gaps that have occurred in the farm population. 

I make that long preliminary statement just to ask you whether, 
in arriving at the conclusions that you do, that factor has been taken 
into consideration ? 

Mr. Hurcninson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have taken that into con- 
sideration, and we know that we are faced with two problems other 
than the one that you mentioned here, reduction of farm labor be- 
cause of induction or as the result of the Korean situation. Even 
before that, we were having rapid declines in farm workers going into 
industry and, mind you, that our greatest draw on the manpower 
during the 2 years since Korea has been in the direction of industry, 
rather than in the direction of the Armed Forces. The Armed Forces 
has taken its pro rata, of course, but we also have a continued rapid 
growing population in this country which is calling on agriculture for 
more and more production, and our figures are based largely on the 
requirements of agriculture over the projected years to 1975, say, on 
the basis of present consumption, and at the same time we must re- 
member during the last 10 or 15 years the average consumption has 
increased about 13 percent per capita, and if we expect to continue that 
upward trend in population and in per capita consumption, agriculture 
will have continued requirements on the very definite upward trend to 
meet our domestic requirement, to say nothing about meeting our 
possible continuing, at least at the present level, of export require- 
ments, or possibly an upward trend in export requirements. 

The CHarrman. What you say leads to this further inquiry: A 
number of farm workers have gone into the armed services, beginning, 
say, in 1950, maybe a little bit ahead of that time because of the 
recent legislation, and, as you say, other farm workers have been at- 
tracted to the cities because they can get employment with these ex- 
panded industries, many of which have also relationship to the war 
emergency or the situation abroad. If that should terminate or slacken 
in some way, wouldn’t you have a return to the farms, first, by some of 
those who came off of the farms and who went in the armed services, 
plus a return of those who would leave the factories or industries 
whose work would be curtailed if the war emergency or these 
emergency conditions terminated ? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. Certainly, I think we’d have some return to the 
farm; no doubt, under those conditions we would have some return. 

The CuatrMan. Also from the factories ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. That’s right. 

The CHartrman. This production, certainly, for arms would be 
curtailed if the emergency came to an end. But do you think that 
whatever return there would be, there would still be room for addi- 
tional farm workers because of the growing population and because 
of the increased consumption here and abroad ? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. We feel that there is room for some; yes. 

The Cuamman. Are you prepared to make any estimate ? 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Well, 1 am not sure that Iam. Mr. Chairman, I 
have with me several who probably would like to give an answer more 
definite in figures on that question. 

Mr. Wells, would you suggest someone in our group who might give 
a further answer to the chairman’s question, or would you? 
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STATEMENT OF 0. B. WELLS, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL ECONOMICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. Wetts. I am O. B. Wells, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. May I ask 
what is the question precisely ? 

The Cuarrman. This last question was whether the Secretary was 
prepared to estimate or to give us an idea as to how many additional 
immigrants he thought could be accepted into the United States. I 
sapere in his case 1t would be with relationship to the agricultural 
problem only. 

Mr. We ts. In consideration of the two facts you brought out, some 
return from industry and some return from military forces? 

The Cuarman. Whatever factors might be represented in determin- 
ing an immigration policy for the United States. ; 

Mr. Hurcutnson. That is rather a difficult question, I know, to give 
a concrete answer to, but if someone in my group would like to make 
an effort at it, we would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Weuts. Mr. Chairman, I think that the only time that the 
Department, Mr. Secretary, has given a quantity in figures on that is 
when you testified, I believe, on the bill H. R. 7376 to admit 300,000 
over a period of 3 years, which was to the effect we thought we could 
certainly absorb 100,000 a year over and above, I believe it was, the 
regular immigration at the time. 

The Cuarrman. Is that 100,000 for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. Wetts. No, I think the Department of Agriculture favored and 
thought the country could absorb 300,000 people over a period of 3 
years. I think that is as close as we have come to it. I think the 
answer to your question rests in large part on the agriculture sector 
and in large part on whether there are enough natural resources in 
the United States to employ them. About all I can say to you is that 
most of the people in the United States are looking forward to a rather 
substantial increase in population over the next 20 or 25 years, and I 
don’t know anyone who is very much worried about it, because as you 
add people, you add productive ability, too. 

Mav I say, Mr. Secretary, that if they look at the second chart in 
your prepared statement, the trend in foreign population, you can get 
some statistical information and answer to your first question as to 
how the trend in population was affected by the return of soldiers and 
others from World War I and also from World War II, and I think 
you will find they made very little dent on the actual trend of the farm 
population because of this rapid shift of farm people into nonfarm 
industries. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Wells, what the Department is saying, as I 
gather, is that certainly for the next 3 years you can see the addition 
of 100,000 persons to the population in addition to the 154,000 already 
provided for by existing statute; is that correct ? 

Mr. Weuts. What I am saying is that the Department testified 
specifically in favor of a bill to provide that quantitative figure you are 
talking about, if my memory serves me correctly, and as near as I can 
remember, that is the only figure we have talked about at any time. 

The Cuatrman. The 100,000 a year that the Department approved 
was for all purposes, and by my question I had hoped maybe we 
could get an idea as to what the Department thought with reference 
to additional admissions for aericaleusal purposes only, not taking 
into account other purposes. 
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Mr. Wexts. I am not aware of any specific study which would give 
an answer, as such, to that. There are places in agriculture where 
we very badly need some foreign workers, foreign “people who are 
especially qualified. 

The Cuamman. Whether they are foreign or not, I gather you mean 
farm workers. We have heard testimony that there are short tages of 
them in different places of the country, and I just wondered whether 
you could give the Commission the benefit of any study that had been 
made as to the amount of existing shortage, if any. 

Mr. We tts. I don’t recall a specific estimate. The number of farm 
workers is going down. Weare replacing them in some instances with 

rather expensive machinery. There are times and places where we 
are going to need more men rather than machinery. 

Mr. Rosenrrexp. May I pursue that just a moment? Was your 
statement in regard to H. R. 7376 that over 3 years, the country as a 
whole could absorb 100,000 people additional each year? 

Mr. Wetts. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Have you projected how much beyond 3 years we 
could absorb that ? 

Mr. Wetts. No; I know of no other study in the Department. 

Commissioner Picxerr. I was going to ask a question which relates 
to a comment that has been very often made to the Commission, that 
we have no right to bring in people, because housing is very short 
and why bring in more people when the people who live here now are 
not able to find suitable places to live. I wonder whether that applies 
on farms. Is there housing available now? 

Mr. Hurcnryson. I was going to say that is probably a partial 
answer to your question. I think that you will find more houses on 
farms available for such than you would in other segments of the 
country, undoubtedly you would. 

Commissioner Picxerr. I don’t know that we have any positive 
figures on that. Does anyone in your group have any positive figures 
on that, the availability of houses on farms for additional workers’ 

Mr. Wetts. Not directly, Mr. Secretary, although we do know, as 
a matter of fact, with the decreasing farm population there are many 
areas where there are vacant houses. I may say, this will partly 
answer your question, Mr. Chairman. Those people will come into the 
country at a fairly gradual rate, and housing shortages are temporary. 

and if the defense emergency might. ease off, I think we might like 
some construction work in a couple of years. 

Commissioner GuLLIxson. I assume in suggesting immigration as 
a solution for farm workers the Secretary is thinking in terms of 
families? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Yes. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. And the housing involved therein ? 

Mr. Hurcurson. Particularly we are thinking on the basis of 
selected workers that will fit the particular needs of agriculture. As 
I pointed out in my statement, the problem is not so serious with tem- 
porary, seasonal workers as we find it in some sections for year-round 
workers. 

Commissioner Guutirxson. It is families that confront us, of course, 
in the immigration problem. 

Mr. Hurcutnson. Yes; I think that would naturally follow. 

Commissioner GuLLIxson. One other question. In reading the re- 
port of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, we discovere«| 
this startling thing: That the coming of the beet machine, both for 
thinning and harvesting beets, and the coming of the cotton-picking 
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machine had turned the edge so that even the migrant Mexican laborers 
don’t find the opportunities that they did just a year or two ago and 
that the cotton-picking machine is moving on across Texas into Lou- 
isiana. Does your Department have a general survey of that problem 
as it may release considerable amounts of American labor ? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. We do know that farms are rapidly becoming 
more mechanized, which fulfills the condition that you described, but, 
at the same time, I think you will find that agric ulture is adjusting 
itself somewhat to the available labor supply, rather than taking its 
normal course if we had a suflicient labor supply. We also find adjust- 
ment of agriculture in that direction, as well as further mechanization 
of agriculture. 

Commissioner Guuirxson. In speaking of the commercial family- 
size farm, are you thinking quite largely of the more hilly areas where 
the caterpillar tractor can’t get in ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. In part, yes; and the type of agriculture itself, 
because there is still much of our agriculture, in particular parts of 
the country, that we need badly toward improving the diet of the 
American people, which is still largely on a hand-labor basis, because 
it has not been possible to mechanize that type of agriculture. Much 
of our fruit production and vegetable production, and so on, is still 
largely hand labor. 

Commissioner Guuiixson. Then this picture would not include the 
sweep of the Great Plains States and the areas where the family-size 
farm has increased from 80 acres to 320 acres ? 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Well, I wouldn't say that the increase in actual 
acres has diverted us from one kind of farm to another. I think they 
are still family farms, but they have been able to move to the larger 
acreage because of the mechanization and because of nec essity eco- 
nomically, and to provide an opportunity for a standard of living that 
has become more or less the American pattern. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. Thank you, Mr. Hutchinson. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Mr. Secretary, you haven't po any fig- 
ures in regard to the increased age of the farmer. We hear it said 
that the present farmer’s age is increasing, and that there is quite a 
problem of replacement. 1 have heard that almost everywhere in 
Wisconsin, for instance. 

Mr. Hurcurnson. Well, we do know that during World War II 
many retired farmers and farmers who should have retired came back 
and remained in agricultural services. During the war period it was 
a patriotic duty and it was a necessity otherwise because of lack of 
available labor, and that condition exists somewhat today. 

In partial answer to the question that the chairman asked a few 
minutes ago, I think that if we had a more ready supply of farm labor, 
many of our farmers who are overdue to retire would gladly place 
themselves in retirement. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think that would result in their 
hiring people to operate their farms, who might find themselves own- 
ing the farms ev ventually ? 

Mr. Hurcutnson. Well, that would be probably a natural trend, 
not to the disadvantage of the present ownership particularly. We 
certainly don’t feel such farm labor would work to the disadvantage of 
present ownership of the farms of this country to the extent that they 
would push in and take ownership. 

The CHatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Is Mr. Louis Bean here? 
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STATEMENT OF LOUIS H. BEAN, ECONOMIST, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Bran. I am Louis H. Bean, an economist in the Office of the 
Secretary, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Cuamman. The Commission will be glad to hear you, Mr. 
Bean, 

Mr. Bran. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which I should 
like to read, together with some charts. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Bran. The immigration restrictions of the past 25 years, both 
legal and economic, have retarded the economic growth of this country. 
Our growth in resources, income, and wealth has been great, but it 
would have been even greater. 

We would today have 16 to 17 million more people in this country, 
or 11 percent more persons in the labor force P ucing at least $35 
billion more of national output, nearly $30 billion more of national 
income, $15 billion more in wages, and $3 billion more in farm cash 
income. New England would have a national market for its new, 
as well as its long-established industries, 11 percent greater than at 
present. The South would have an even greater outlet for the prod- 
ucts it seeks to market in the Northern and Western States, and the 
Middle Western States would be sharing more fully in the economic 
growth of the country than it is now doing, in view of its lagging 
population trend. Furthermore, instead of 4 million businesses in 
operation today we would have another 500,000 firms, both big and 
little, in manufacturing, construction, wholesale and retail trade, serv- 
ices, and finance. 

Had legal and economic ee restrictions not held our 
population growth down, we would have had more manpower and even 
greater industrial capacity with which to wage World War IT, and 
to the extent this would have shortened the duration of the war, it 
would have cut down on casualties, kept the money cost of the war 
down, and left us with a smaller national debt. 

These and many other conclusions emerge from the analyses of 
the effect our immigration restriction policies and conditions appear 
to have had on population growth. 

I would call your attention first to the long-time annual record of 
immigration into the United States covering the past 80 years (table 1 
and chart below). The record shows the venient waves of immigra- 
tion of the 1840’s and of the 1860’s and 1870’s, of the 1880’s and 1890's. 
It shows the wave during the first decade of the century and the 
second one checked abruptly by World War I. These waves of immi- 
gration are associated with the major waves of prosperity that have 
successively raised our economic level to new heights. 


TaBLE I.—United States immigration from all countries, 1820-1950 
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Taste I.—United States immigration from all countries, 1820—1950—Continued 
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1832—15 months; 1843—9 months; 1850—15 months; 1868—6 months. 
Source: Historical Statistics of United States, 1789-1945. Bureau of Census. 
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The record shows the recovery in immigration which began in the 
early 1920’s and the extent to which the restrictions imposed after 
1924 and the depression of the 1930’s completely altered the long-time 
upward trend. On the average the number of immigrants coming to 
our shores amounted to about 1 percent of our total population, This 
number, more or less, depending on the level of economic activity, we 
absorbed in our economic stride. In line with that normal course we 
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should now be absorbing approximately a million and a half persons 
per year. Instead total immigration which had been close to zero 
during most of the 1930's and 1940's, rose to only 250,000 by 1950, or 
only ahcus a sixth of what might be considered as normal. 

The effect of this abrupt check to a long-time trend in the basic 
factor of our economic growth is clearly seen in the census records of 
our total population, particularly in the relation between the foreign- 
born and the native population. 

Our phenomenal economic growth up to World War I was marked 
by a very stable relation of foreign-born to native population, so stable 
that it may reasonably be used as a basis for estimating the extent of 
population loss due to the distortion in that balance which immigra- 
tion restrictions have brought about. (See table 2 and chart below.) 


TABLE 2.—Total population, native and foreign-born, and probable totals without 
immigration restrictions 


| | | 
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1 1950 total based on 1910 ratio of total to foreign-born for individual States (see table 4) and 1920, 1950, 
and 1940 prorated. 
? 10,162 foreign-born white plus 176,000 other foreign-born in 1940. 
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Between 1870 and 1910 our total population rose from 38.5 mil- 
lions to 92 millions. In that entire 50-year period, the foreign-born 
increased in proportion and constituted about 14 percent of the total, 
the range being from 13.3 to 14.7 percent. Since then the cumulative 
effect of World War I, the restrictions adopted in 1924, and the de- 
pression of the 1930’s and World War II, have reduced the propor- 
tion to only 6.9 percent in 1950 and to something less than that today. 
If in 1950 we had had as many foreign-born as the long-time balance 
between the foreign-born and native population calls for, our total 
population would have numbered over 167 million instead of some- 
what under 151 million. We would today be 11 percent stronger in 
manpower, in economic activity, and in international security. 

The regional distribution of this loss in population is concentrated 
chiefly in the Northeast. (See table 3 and charts below.) The indus- 
trial area containing the New England, the Middle Atlantic, and the 
East North Central States would today have 11 million more persons. 
The industrial agricultural area containing the Pacific and Moun- 
tain States would today have 3 million more people. The agricultural 
West. North Central region would have nearly 2 million more people. 
Relatively little, probably not more than 700,000, of this 17 million 
loss in population shows up in the region embracing the South At- 
lantic, East South Central, and West South Centra! States. 


TABLE 3.—Native and foreign-born population by regions and probable totals for 
1920 to 1950 without immigration restrictions 


NORTH EAST, MIDDLE ATLANTIC, AND EAST NORTH CENTRAL REGIONS 


[In thousands] 


Total, with- 
Total Foreign-born Native out restric- 
j tion 
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1940 : Se ao 60, 095 8, 592 51, 68, 531 
ES mivnaeh ake nimardited 65, 941 } 7,343 58, 77, 188 


SOUTH ATLANTIC, EAST SOUTH CENTRAL, AND WEST SOUTH CENTRAL REGIONS 
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Mac aecinne Sihahcad 20, 547 726 19, 821 
1920 . eaweue 24, 132 847 23, 285 
1930 ‘ 28, 372 SOL 27, 571 
1940 31, 659 626 31, 033 
1050 36, G49 SOS 36, 042 


Footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 3.—Native and foreign-born population by regions and probable totals fo, 
1920 to 1950 without immigration restrictions—Continued 
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In the South 


LOSS IN POPULATION DUE TO 
IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 
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In the West 


LOSS IN POPULATION DUE TO 
IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 
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Fourteen individual States would today contain 83 percent of the 
total potential population that we have lost through the legal and 
economic restrictions of the past 25 years (Pennsylvania, New York, 
California, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Connecticut, Washington, lowa, and Texas). These 
are the States in which population would be at least a quarter of a 
million greater. They range from a quarter of a million in Texas and 
Lowa to about 21% millions in Pennsylvania and New York: 
Population loss Population loss 
(thousands) (thousands) 
Pennsylvania 2,611 | Connecticut 
New York eevee 2,469 | Washington__ 
California_- Es RI a a ca 
hilimete..... La aeneke es i, ee). FOROS... ialiebiescaae libero aces 
Massachusetts_____._—_- cae eee 
Michigan_ 841 Total, 14 States 


New Jersey ; TervAll Other States oxo 
Minnesota_______ BS ca es ee 774 


Wisconsin 684 Total, United States... 16 
Ohio 584 | 

What this population loss is costing us in potential production and 
national income is quite obvious. In 1951 our national production, 
valued at $329 billion would have been greater by 11 percent of 556 
billion. As a Nation of consumers we would have had $28 billion 
more personal income and would probably have bought about 521 
billion more of goods and services. As wage earners, we would have 
received $19 billion more in our pay envelopes, and as farmers, we 
would have received $314 billion more from the sale of farm products, 
in our domestic markets. 

The income going to individuals that the various States are losing 
annually as a result of not having the additional potential population 
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is, of course, also concentrated in the Northeast. In this region the 
total loss comes to over $20 billion, or 70 percent of the total. The 
Pacific and Mountain States are losing 5.5 billion or nearly 20 percent 
of the total and the West North C entral States most of the balance. 

In the following 17 States the income losses range from more than 
a quarter of a billion dollars per year to nearly 5 billion. Those at 
the top of the list are: New York, I ennsvivania, California, [linois, 
and Massachusetts, with losses of about 2 to 5 billions per year, and 
those at the lower end of the selected 17 States with a loss of a quarter 
to a third of a billion dollars are: Colorado, Missouri, Oregon, and 
Texas: 


Losses in income in 1951 due to immiuration restrictions 
[Billions of dollars] 


New York ansiciandiene Sl 

Pennsylvania eos .3| Rhode Island____ 

Cantornia. =... | 

Illinois__~- “i 2. Oregon 

Massachusetts a ; Missouri_____ 

New Jersey____-_- .» | Colorado 

Minnesota Nasi ‘ 

Wisconsin ; Total 17 States__ 

One 5. a. : i Total, all other States___ 
Connecticut Pe . 

Tn ‘ Total United States_______ 29. 4 


> a He 
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The failure to maintain our population growth at the potential 
level also has a specific meaning in terms of opportunities for private 
enterprise. Ever since we have become a predominantly industrial 
nation, particularly since 1900, the number of business firms in opera- 
tion has increased slightly faster than our total population. For 
every 1,000 persons in ‘the population of 1890, our economy provided 
opportunities for 24.6 active business firms. By 1929 we needed 25.5 
business firms per 1,000 of population, and by 1949 the number had 

risen to 26.6. If our population had been permitted - attain its 
potential of 168 million in 1950, we would in that year have had 
another 400,000 to 500,000 firms, big and little, in addition to the 
4 million in operation. This would probably have included about 
55,000 more manufacturing establishments, 40,000 construction firms, 
25,000 more firms engaged in wholesale trade, nearly 40,000 more firms 
in finance, insurance, and real-estate operations, about 95,000 addi- 
tional service industries, and 180,000 more firms engaged in retail 
trade. 

At this point I might suggest what this would have meant for the 
agricultural economy. I didn’t develop that point, but some of the 
obvious inferences are these: In the case of cotton, our domestic 
consumption would probably be a million bales greater than it is, 
which would involve an outlet for an additional 214 million — 
We would be consuming perhaps 80 million bushels more of whe: 
the product. of something like 8 million acres. We would be con- 
pr perhaps 350 million more bushels of corn, the product of 
about 8 million acres. We could carry maybe 9 or 10 million more 
cattle on our farms in addition to those that are now there. 

Another way of presenting the meaning of this 10 or 11 percent 
additional market for farm products would be to say that that is 
practically the equivalent of our total export market. We are deal- 
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ing here with the potential consumption of the products of, say, 
around 40 million acres, and that is approximately what our export 
market amounts to. 

These are merely some of the obvious ways of demonstrating the 
economic significance of our failure to attain our population potential. 
Many more ‘illustrations could be developed, but I assume they are not 
needed, for the conclusion is obvious. What is clearly called for, for 
a country blessed with our abundance of physical resources and enter- 
prise opportunities, is a restoration of an annual flow of immigration 
closer to the historical norm that helped bring about our national 
growth to wealth and power. 
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States tion loss Ost income 
Actual | Estimated | <s 
| 
a) a. 
Northeastern: | Thousands; Thousands, Thousands) | Thousands 
Maine na eaditiresmntee ries 911 | 983 | 72 | $1, 298 | $Y3, 456 
New Hampshire won cy die mel ote ao Wel 532 | 612 | 0 | 1,444 | a8, 520 
Vermont -- iatennanseteenenar vanes 377 | 406 | 20 | | a= 
Massachusetts__.___- peo tkecudseteee 4,611 | 5, 698 | 1, 087 | 1, 738 889, 206 
Rhode Island __-__- te waenwal 770 | 988 218 | 1,691 | 3 68, 638 
Connecticut... -..- sabcenGeewe tne 1, 952 | 2, 361 409 | 1, 99 | 817, 591 
Total, Northeastern_--.__....--.--- - 9, 153 11, 018 WR Nie ae eae 3, 322 749 
———SSS E —— TS EEE Eee : 
North Atlantic: | 
New York TREE oe TEN Cri ARS | 13, 872 16, 341 2, 469 | 1, 996 4, 928, 124 
New Jersey... ceo a ers ae | 4, 511 | 5, 308 797 1,885 | 1, 502, 345 
Pennsylvania. siteckiel 9, 854 12, 465 2, 611 1,663 | 4,342) 093 
Total, North Atlantic...............|  28,237| 34,114 5,877 |--.--..--:--| 10,772, 162 
East North Central: eS : 
Ohio an - at 7, 428 8, 012 584 | 1, 799 | 1,050, (16 
Wein aes e 3, 758 | 3, 892 | 134 | 1, 649 | 220, (66 
DR Se date # ae pe 2 8, 046 | 9, 289 | 1, 243 | 1,828 | 2,396,504 
Michigan ___.___. eee ee 5, 918 | 6, 759 S41 | , 734 1, 458, 204 
Wisconsin ___- a als beeell 3, 392 | 4,076 684 | 1,614 1, 103, 976 
Total, East North Central_.....___. 8, 542 2 | 32, 028 3,496 |... 6, 230, 356 
West North Central: TSE ga ces ° ; 1 Tab a rae i 
Minnesota scidasespastbelan 2, 954 | 3, 728 74 1,474 | 1,140,876 
Towa -- 2, 600 | 2, 872 | 272 1, 531 416, 432 
Missouri ot ie a 3, 656 | 3, 845 189 1,519 287, 091 
North Dakota 5 608 77 162 | 1, 403 227, 286 
South Dakota. 628 | 727 99 1, 529 151, 371 
PROUD, 8 oo Lond ckxeiae ea eeaue aes 1, 301 1, 462 161 1,510 243, 110 
Kansas 1, 820 | 1, 953 124 1,460 181, 040 
Total, West North Central 13, 578 | 15, 357 DFG favo ectc en 2, 647, 306 
South Atlantic: | = fe ket 7} 
Delaware 4 | 290 16 2,076 33, 216 
Maryland 1, Hh 2, 099 144 1,714 246, 816 
District of Columbia. 518 | 533 15 2, 095 81, 425 
Virginia- 2, 582 | 2, 595 13 1, 295 16, 835 
West Virginia. __- 1, 890 | 1, 960 70 1,174 82, 180 
North Carolina__- 2,983 | 2,979 ; TA Po asue 
South Carolina. ___- 1, 293 | 1, 297 4 1, 003 4, 012 
Georgia 2, 380 | 2, 390 10 1,103 11, 030 
Florida. 2, 166 | 2, 211 45 1, 284 | 57, 780 
Total, South Atlantic- -. | 16, 041 16, 336 | 317 re ee ; 483, 204 
East South Central: | | 7 Fs 
Kentucky. cad on ais whee ean 2, 742 | 3, 780 38 1, 066 40, 508 
Tennessee ___- STEREO 2,760 | 2,775 15 | 1,064 | 15, 960 
Alabama. seamen saya ewe 2,079 | 2, 097 18 | 950 | 17, 100 
Mississippi... ..--- ne eneenseeeenee| 1, 188 | 1, 194 | 6 771 | 4, 626 
Total, East South Central.....__- 8, 769 | 8, 846 | Weds 34 78, 194 








Footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLE 4.—Los8s of population and income by States in 1951 due to immigration 
restrictions—Continued 


Population 1950 ! - ; Per capita : 

State i scanetiasnsseaiesittaanesinienecttiatdlicannece Opula- ment 20ss in 
cates tion loss ear ’ income 
Actual Estimated = 


| Thousands | Thousands) Thousands Thousands 
West South Centra: | 


po SE a ae eee a 1, 481 1, 494 : 12, 038 
eS eee ees 1, 796 | 1, 870 , 135 83, 990 
Oklahoma... .-....-- mile «ait eauel 2, 032 | 2,070 | 38 | , 182 44, 916 
7 A 6, 726 | 6, 972 | } , 412 347, 352 


Total, West South Central 2, 035 | 12, 406 | | : see 488, 296 





Mountain: 
Montana. ...-.-.--- : sogudn 572 | 709 | 
Idaho ies ; Be f 643 | 
Wa diaminee nike. scpsn ae ece-f 335 | 
Colorado beta below 33 | 1, 476 
New Mexico. ‘ee. ot 330 | 673 | 
RUNING = oc kaakscweeocee-- ; B54 | 838 
Utah 
Nevada 





Total, Mountain - - _- 


Pacifie: 

Washington Fileerithie tient | 2, 714 | 3y8 | , 755 | . 490 
ON i tan. <e is bona 1, 497 | 1,712 215 , 652 355, 180 
California a pleat 9, 915 | 11, 582 1, 687 ,933 | 3,260,971 


ete eis 5232 sce enc. 13, 728 | 16, 008 | 2: 4,314, 641 
| 


1 Estimates of iit without restrictions based on 1910 proportion of foreign-born to native white 
population. 


The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bean. 

Commissioner Pickerr. I am not quite clear there about the as- 
sumption being that manpower is the only factor involved in increas- 
ing our output. That would be true, I suppose, if we had limitless 
land and limitless capital. Do you have any comment on that? 

Mr. Bean. My impression is, Dr. Pickett, that there is land that has 
not yet been brought into cultivation; and while there are different 
views as to the limits to which our agricultural land may be expanded, 
I think within that wide range of difference there is room for a great 
deal more expansion than we have had. So that for the next 10 or 
20 years—and this is not an official view because you can get an official 
view from those who are more closely related to these problems— 
my personal view is that land is not a limiting factor, and doesn’t need 
tobe if itis. You can get all kinds of views from the soil-conservation 
experts as to the extent to which we can open up land that is not now 
being used for production, land which perhaps is deteriorating and 
ought to be put into production. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Mr. Bean, on that point, Mr. Hutchison’s own 
testimony, just prior to you, indicated—I am reading from the chart 
called the Farm Output Picture, which is the fourth chart: 

If it were urgently needed, American agriculture could increase its total output 
by around one-fifth within about 5 years, provided there were favorable cost-price 
relationships during the 5-year period, as well as availability and use of greatly 
increased quantities of fertilizer, machinery, and other production goods. 

So that even on existing land, presumably, is there not some prob- 
lem of meeting the need that you have in mind ? 

Mr. Bran. The only point. that this material permits making is that 
the potentialities for expansion are here; that there is no reason that 
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I can see, looking at the economy statistically, why there should have 
been that abrupt chopping off of immigration in 1924. Looking at 
the economy just through these figures, I take it as a very arbitrary 
action without any regard whatever to the basic question that you 
raise this morning. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Bean, I wonder if I may ask one or two ques- 
tions. You say at the very start of your statement that if the restric- 
tions to which you have called attention had not been put into effect 
the country would have had $30 billion more of national income. 
You say, “We would today have 16 to 17 million more people in this 
country, or 11 percent more persons in the labor force producing ai 
least $35 billion more of national output,” and so forth. 

Mr. Bean. If we had the total population that we should have had 
in 1950. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Is it fair, then, to say that the restrictions on im- 
migration which prevented this 11-percent increase in labor force 
have deprived the country of $80 billion of national income ? 

Mr. Bean. I think it is fair to say that all the restrictions, legal 
and economic—and by that I mean the effect of depression and the 
effect of war, plus the effect of the laws put on our books—have com- 
‘bined to give us a smaller population than we would have had; and 
from that I think the inference is clear that with a larger population, 
with our resources abundant, and having full employment, all these 
consequences naturally follow. 

Mr. RosenrreLD. Let me pursue that a little further. That doesn’t 
mean that these 30 billion dollars would have gone to the additional 
force of people. You mean 30 billion dollars in large part that the 
people already here would have had but were deprived of; is that 
correct? Would these 30 billion dollars have gone to the increment of 
population or would they have gone to the existing population ? 

Mr. Bran. Largely, since this is a statistical operation, it is the 
additional income that additional people would represent. Now, the 
interplay of more people getting more income on their effects upon 
the people who are already here is somewhat complex, but all I could 
do for this purpose is to indicate what is the economic equivalent of 
17 million people for the country as a whole and for the different 
regions. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. One further question, Mr. Bean. You have men- 
tioned that had this additional population been here, we would have 
consumed domestically a million more bales of cotton. Figures that 
have been made available to the Commission show that since 1933, with 
the inception of the Commodity Credit Corporation, loans have been 
made for cotton to the extent of about 31% billion dollars. Pre- 
sumably that is in part because of cotton surpluses that couldn’t be 
used in the normal course of sales and had to be bought up. Would 
you have any general estimate as to how much less than 3% billion 
dollars it would have cost the American taxpayer if we could have 
had this additional outlet for cotton ? 

Mr. Bran. No. I have no way of measuring that; but, if you want 
a very rough suggestion, this 10 or 11 percent that I have pointed to 
is, of course, the cumulative effect up to 1950. These operations cover 
the entire period from 1933 to date, I take it. So, if the central point 
of this period is around 1940 instead of 1950, then you might assume 
that not a 10-percent difference would be involved but, say, a 5- or 6- or 
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7-percent difference, and that would be my first order of approxima- 
tion, in answer to your question. Instead of 314 billion dollars, it 
might have cost us 6 or 7 percent less than that. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. And would the same general approximation apply 
to wheat and corn and cattle? 

The CHuatrman. These loans don’t represent losses. Mr. Rosen- 
field said “loans,” but then he asked you whether, if we had had the 
additional population, it would have decreased the cost to the Amer- 
ican people, which might be assuming the loans were not repaid. 

Mr. Bean. In the case of cotton, actually, I think, the bulk of the 
operations turned out to be profitable. I think all I could say with 
regard to this type of question is that, if a shortage of demand was 
part of the difficulty, then additional consumers would have alleviated 
part of that difficulty. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, we might have had more loans because 
you would have had a larger cotton crop, and to carry it temporarily 
you might have had to finance it some way. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I wonder, Mr. Bean, in light of your think- 
ing, how you would explain the thinking of some American economists 
from 1920 to 1929—and even carried back a little bit earlier, from 
1910—who voiced the opinion that we were getting more people than 
could be absorbed into the economy. 

Mr. Bran. I have dabbled in the field of economics, and I have 
found it difficult many times to explain the thinking of economists. 
Just as a broad answer to the general question, I think economists, 
like businessmen and politicians and others, tend to fall into some 
easy generalizations, and it was common to say that, if you increase 
the supply of labor, obviously you must reduce its price or its value. 
And I wonder if economists in those days were able to do anything 
more than to fall back on that very simple generalization. 

I dont think there was any statistical evidence in the 1920's, for 
example, that we were beginning to be bothered tremendously by 
technological unemployment. The records now don’t show it, al- 
though I seem to remember that economists and others were greatly 
disturbed about it. Now, there may have been some technological 
unemployment problems in particular industries, but it certainly was 
not a national difficulty. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I have heard economists express the opin- 
ion that the United States could absorb an additional 1 percent to 
the labor force at the present time. In view of your observations, 
that would appear to in a rather cautious attitude. How do you 
explain that? 

Mr. Bran. Well, it is the business of economists to proceed cau- 
tiously, but may I point out where their caution lies. If you recall 
that first chart where we saw the great decline in immigration almost 
to a zero level in the 1930’s, and now up to a level only one-sixth of 
what I estimate to be normal, it seems to me you have to bear in mind 
that from that standpoint there is an accumulated shortage, and to 
increase our labor force by a mere 1 percent doesn’t begin to close 
the gap between the present level of immigration and what I would 
call the potentially desirable level of immigration. Historically, it 
is true that we have added to our labor force approximately 1 percent, 
because this record indicates that immigration has amounted to about 
1 percent of the total population, and presumably approximately 
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that percentage of the labor force. But I am impressed by the fact 
that for a number of years now we have created what I call here a 
loss or a potential loss in population and manpower. If we were 
undertaking to raise our population to where I think it should have 
been, statistically speaking, say up to 168 million instead of 151 million, 
then you have to add more than a mere 1 percent to the labor force. 
Whether that can be done instantaneously is another problem. But 
the economists who are cautious, I think, are cautious because they 
are concerned with what might happen if you increase the present 
numbers. They have not, I believe, dealt with this question of what 
is the upper limit of that policy. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Bean. We appreciate 
your presenting your statement and your charts. 

Mr. Goodwin, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, REPRESENTING 
HON. MAURICE J. TOBIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. Goopwin. My name is Robert C. Goodwin; I am Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, the Secretary of 
Labor, Maurice Tobin, was sorry he couldn’t be here this morning to 
testify in person on what he considers to be a very important subject. 
He has asked me to preesnt for him his statement on this matter; so, 
I would like to read his statement. At the conclusion of that, if there 
are any questions, particularly in the area of manpower, I will be 
glad to try to answer them. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear the Secretary’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. Goopwin (reading Secretary Tobin’s statement). Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, I wish at the outset to express my appreciation for 
this opportunity to present the views of the Department on the very 
important question of what our national immigration policy should 
be. 

In formulating an immigration policy there are a number of con- 
siderations which must be borne in mind. One of the first considera- 
tions I would like to emphasize is the necessity for insuring that im 
migration does not displace American workers from employment and 
does not adversely affect their wages and other working conditions. 
To the same extent we must insure that immigration is not used as a 
means of exploiting those who come into the country for employment. 
The capacity of the country, from the standpoint of available eco- 
nomic opportunities, natural resources, and geographical area, to ab- 
sorb additional population of course must govern. A major considera- 
tion should be our manpower needs and the contribution that immi- 
gration can make toward satisfying these needs. Because of our his- 
torical humanitarian tradition and particularly in view of our position 
of world leadership, we must not lose sight of the need of persons 
abroad to migrate because of political and religious persecution or 
because of surplus populations which threaten economic and political 
stability in countries vulnerable to communism. 
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By the same token I want to state emphatically that we cannot lose 
sight of the dangers of Communist infiltration as a threat to our na- 
tional life. We must take firm and effective measures to prevent the 
entry into our land of Communists and others who would undermine 
our institutions and our democratic system of Government. 

Qualities or circumstances for which we should look in admitting 
persons to this country for permanent residence are those of health, 
mentality, morality, occupational skills, financial responsibility, fam- 
ily ties in this country, and devotion to ideals similar to ours. These 
certainly should be framed in terms of standards and should govern 
the admission and exclusion of aliens. 

You will note that these considerations do not include the invidious 
ones of race, color, religion, or the national origin of prospective im- 
migrants. Such considerations have no place in an American immi- 
gration policy of this day, and they should be eliminated from our 
immigration policy and laws. 

The present national-origin quota system was enacted into law in 
1924. It was frankly designed, among other things, to restrict im- 
migration from countries in eastern and southern Europe on the 
ground that persons from those countries were not suitable for assimi- 
lation into the life of this country as those from England, Ireland, or 
Germany. The clear implications of the national-origin quota system 
are that persons of certain national backgrounds are physically, men- 
tally, or morally superior to those of other national backgrounds. 

After 28 years, it is time that we discarded this concept, which 
never had any scientific or other logical basis. It has been a national 
policy of many years’ standing to eliminate as rapidly as possible 
discrimination in all areas based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin. In the 28 years since the national-origin quota system was 
enacted we have made much progress in the elimination of such dis- 
criminations in housing, education, employment, and military serv- 
ice. It is high time that these discriminations were also eliminated 
from our immigration policy. 

Of course, there has to be a numerical limitation on the number of 
persons who can be admitted for permanent residence each year. 
That limitation, however, should be based on our needs and our capac- 
ity to absorb additional population. Since these concepts are subject 
to fluctuation, the overall numerical limitation should not be static; 
provision should be made for flexibility. It may be desirable, for 
example, for the Congress to provide a minimum and a maximum figure 
and to authorize the President periodically to establish a quota in 
between those figures or for the Congress to provide a periodic review 
of a maximum fixed in the law. Perhaps a joint congressional com- 
mittee would be useful in making such a review. Such flexibility 
would, among other things, enable us to take into consideration emer- 
gency needs for migration and to meet them within the framework of 
our permanent immigration statutes without the enactment of tem- 
porary emergency legislation such as the Displaced Persons Act, and 
the proposed “Special Migration Act.” 

[ realize that the Commission would like to have from the Depart- 
ment of Labor an expression of its opinion as to the number of immi- 
grants which the country can absorb each year. While we are not 
prepared to state a maximum in precise numbers, there is no doubt 
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that assuming a continuation of present economic conditions we could 
safely absorb substantially more than the 155,000 quota immigrants 
that are authorized by Public Law 414, which will become effective in 
December of this year. The peak immigration in recent years was 
approximately 250,000 in 1950. I am not aware that it caused any 
economic or social dislocations or that American workers were ad- 
versely affected. 

Any estimate, of course, depends upon the past and expected de- 
velopments in our population and labor force. Mr. Ewan Clague, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics for the Department, will give in 
greater detail a statistical presentation of these developpments. As 
an over-all conclusion, I would say that the future holds for us a 
continuing fairly tight situation, so far as manpower resources are 
concerned, and that we may safely gage our immigration policies 
accordingly. Of course, any figure arrived at would be subject. to 
ready revision under provisions for flexibility which I have recom- 
mended. 

An immigration policy such as we have in mind would, as I have 
indicated at the outset, provide for preferences on a reasonable basis. 
One would be on the basis of qualifications or skills which are needed 
in this country. In this respect we could call upon our experience 
under the Displac ‘ed Persons Act of 1948, which granted preferences 
to persons possessing special educational, scientific, technical, profes- 
sional, or other occupational skills or qualifications needed in the 
localities of the United States in which the persons to be admitted 
proposed to reside. It should be borne in mind, however, that many 
of the skills we need are becoming increasingly short in other parts 
of the world. We would not want to weaken the defense programs 
of our allies. More emphasis, therefore, should be placed on admitting 
persons capable of being trained. 

To assist in carrying out such provisions, we have a fully function- 
ing Nation-wide public employment service, which incidentally we did 
not have when the Immigration Act of 1924 was enacted. The public 
employment offices have extensive information as to the employment 
conditions and manpower needs in the areas which they serve. Means 
should be provided for making the facilities of the United States 
Employment Service available to prospective immigrants on an 
organized basis. 

One aspect of Public Law 414 deserves special mention. The Jaw 
repeals the contract-labor provisions of the expiring law and will 
substitute for them, first, a provision for giving preference in the 
allocation of quota numbers to the extent of 50 percent of the quota 
for each area to immigrants whose services are determined by the 
Attorney General to be needed because of their education, training, 
experience, or ability, and, secondly, a provision permitting the admis- 
sion of non- -preference- quota immigrants and nonquota immigrants 
for the purpose of performing skilled or unskilled labor unless the 
Secretary of Labor has deter mined and certified that— 

(A) sufficient workers in the United States who are able, willing, and qualified 
are available at the time (of application for a visa and for admission to the 
United States) and place (to which the alien is destined) to perform such 
skilled or unskilled labor, or 


(B) the employment of such aliens will adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of the workers in the United States similarly employed. 
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Difficulties have arisen in attempting to devise procedures by which 
the Secretary of Labor can carry out his responsibilities to prevent 
the immigration of workers for settlement in areas in which there 
are “sufficient workers” and whose employment would “adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of workers in the United 
States similarly employed.” 

The expiring law excluded contract labor from entry for permanent 
residence with exceptions for certain occupations and with further 
authority conferred to permit entry of skilled workers under con- 
ditions established by the Attorney General. This system has given 
us a real measure of control over entry and placed us in a position 
to prevent, in advance, unwarranted entry. Public Law 414, how- 
ever, reverses this procedure so as to admit all who are otherwise 
qualified unless exclusionary action is taken by the Secretary. This 
reversal creates numerous administrative problems. The red tape 
involved in measuring sufficiency of domestic workers and the adverse 
effect of entry of foreign workers may mean that they will have been 
permitted to enter before any effective determination can be made 
that they should have been excluded. 

Because Public Law 414 has not yet become effective, the exact 
scope of the problems created by the new approach of this law cannot 
be anticipated. Nevertheless we are concerned about and are watch- 
ing closely one area of possible nonquota immigration of woods workers 
from Canada who, after entry for permanent residence and needed 
work in the woods, might move to other work in other areas where 
surplus labor presently exists. We are, of course, planning appro- 
priate consultation and action to head off this possible problem. 1 
am just citing this as an example of what we will be faced with 
on a recurring basis under Public Law 414. I am very much afraid 
that in one situation or another this provision of the law may put 
us in a position of acting too late to prevent unwarranted and 
economically harmful entry r of foreign workers. 

With the elimination of the national origin quotas the problem 
would, of course, become more acute. For these reasons I think 
it would be wise, in any event, to reenact, with some revisions, the 
oe prohibition against the admission of contract. laborers, which 
*ublic Law 414 eliminates. These revisions should include provision 
for the type of employment assistance which the various religious 
and charitable agencies have been giving to immigrants under the 
displaced-persons program. Provision should be made also for per- 
mitting employers - obtain skilled and unskilled workers from 
abroad when it has been determined by the Department of Labor 
that such workers are not available within the United States as is 
done at present only with respect to skilled workers under the so-called 
fourth proviso of the expiring law. 

As another step toward giving effect to the all-important need 
for insuring adequate protection for American workers, the Com- 
mission should consider and I recommend the return of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service to the Department of Labor. 

As you know, the Immigration and Naturalization Service was 
in the Department of Labor and its predecessor agencies from the 
time of the inception of the Service until 1940, when it was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice. This historical association “ 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service with the administrs 
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tion of economic and labor supply programs in the Department of 
Labor was no accident. With almost 10 million immigrants entering 
the country between 1900 and 1910 immigration was a major factor 
in the American labor supply. The Division of Information of the 
Bureau of Immigration, set up to disseminate information to immi 
grants of the employment opportunities available in the different 
parts of the country, was the nucleus from which grew a general place- 
ment service and, eventually, the United States Employment Service. 

Recent considerations of immigration policies and administration 
have been most concerned with regulation and control. These are 
important aspects but they should be viewed in the light of present 
economic and political conditions. Our immigration “policy should 
be developed with out ability to absorb additional population and the 
manpower need of an expanding- economy, as principal considera. 
tions. It is in these areas that the Department of Labor can make it 
greatest contribution to the administration and development of immi- 
gration policies. In the Department of Labor the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service would have the benefit of day-to-day contacts 
with the United States Employment Service with its current labor 
market information and its knowledge of the manpower needs of the 
country, with the Bureau of Labor Statistics with its statistics re 
lating to economic conditions, and with other bureaus of the Depart- 
ment, each of which could make a distinctive contribution to the formu 
lation of an enlightened immigration policy. 

In addition to its retention. of the discriminatory national origin 
quota system, Public Law 414 has several provisions which fail to 
provide fairness to those who have become naturalized citizens or 
are being excluded or deported. The Commission has already heard 
much testimony on these shortcomings of the act. I recommend actio 
to remedy these defects w herever they occur, 

In the event that there is delay in the development of a compre 
hensive revision of the immigration laws, the Department of Labo 
recommends, as a short-term measure, the enactment of emergenc) 
legislation to meet the problems created by surplus population in ce! 
tain European countries and by the continued influx of political ref 
ugees from behind the iron curtain into Western Europe. Favorable 
consideration should be given to the Celler and Hendrickson bills 
(H. R. 7376 and S. 3109) to authorize the issuance of 300,000 specia! 
nonquota immigration visas over a 3-year period to political and 1 
ligious refugees from communism, to persons of German ethnic or 
gin, and to natives of Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands. The eco 
nomic and political problems created by surplus population and b: 
the presence of political refugees in Western Europe are serious. We 
must participate in their solution both as a matter of our self-interest 
and as an exercise of the moral leadership which is expected of u- 

It is quite clear at this point that Western Europe has a substantia 
surplus population available for immigration, of a magnitude that 
cannot be dissipated by immigration to the United States alone. This 
surplus has been estimated at from three to four million persons. 
Spontaneous migration from Western Europe is of the magnitude of 
220,000 a year, which is not sufficient to offset the annual growth ot 
surplus, let alone to contribute to its removal. 

The task of alleviating the problem of Western Europe’s over 
population is a task not alone for the United States, but for the entire 
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free world. The stakes involved for us are the same stakes for which 
the entire community of free nations is striving. Over and above 
what we ourselves do to admit immigrants there is an additional con- 
tribution that can be made by governments working together. With 
persistence and imagination, and with some resources, new avenues 
of immigration can be opened to a great number of other areas of 
the world—especially those areas that are now underdeveloped, and 
whose full development cannot proceed satisfactorily. 

This is a problem which the International Labor Organization and 
the other agencies of the United Nations have dealt with in the past 
few years. In part, it is the problem to which nations on both sides 
of the Atlantic have addressed themselves in the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. 
It has become increasingly clear that a major international effort, 
of the kind which can be best done through the facilities of the United 
Nations, is needed. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I would like to say at this point, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Commission, that if you would like we would be 
glad to submit a supplemental memorandum giving additional infor- 
mation on the international implications of this on the point I have 
just made. 

The Cuatrman. We would like to have it, Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goopwiyx. We would be very glad to submit it. 

Mr. Goopwin (continuing with Secretary Tobin’s statement). In 
conclusion, I wish to summarize the principle which should govern a 
revision of our immigration laws. First, we must leave behind the 
national origins quota system as a thing of the past and a method 
of unfair discrimination. Second, we must look squarely at the labor 
needs of our country. Within a framework of over-all quota limita- 
tions, we should admit or exclude applicants for entry in accordance 
with reasonable objective standards which assure that those who enter 
are qualified for citizenship. At the same time, some provision should 
be made for giving effect to particular foreign policies through per- 
mitting immigration. Finally I want to emphasize the imperative 
necessity of barring from entry any individuals such as Communists, 
who would undermine our society and institutions. 

An immigration program based upon these principles would be 
fair to our own citizens and to the citizens of other countries. At 
the same time I believe that such a program would be administratively 
feasible. 

The CaarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Goodwin. Do you know whether 
Mr. Clague, in his testimony, is going to cover the question as to the 
additional amount of immigration that may be needed in industrial 
occupations throughout the country ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes, sir; his testimony will cover that. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. With respect to section 203 (a) providing 
that 50 percent of the quota of each quota area shall be made available 
to skilled immigrants, whose services are found by the Attorney 
General to be needed urgently in the United States, I am somewhat 
puzzled about what you say, Mr. Goodwin, about the authority of 
vour Department in its relationship to the atithority of the Attorney 
General to pass on those applications for admission. Are you saying 
that the Secretary of Labor has authority to prevent the admission of 
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that 50 percent determined by the Attorney General to be needed 
under section 203 ? ’ 

Mr. Goopwry. Well, the only authority we have of that kind is a 
delegated one by the Attorney General in terms of a certification from 
the Department of Labor as to the existence of our own domestic 
workers. 

Commissioner O’Grapvy. But does the Secretary of Labor have any 
jurisdiction over this 50 percent of skilled immigrants under section 
203 if the Attorney General does not see fit to ask his advice as to their 
need ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, as far as that group is concerned, I believe that 
is right. Over and above the 50 percent, there is 25 percent that has 
no limitation on it, and then there are those from the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, nonquota group, where we have the same prob- 
lem. That is the kind of problem I referred to that exists with the 
Canadian woods workers and might present itself in terms of some 
of the other countries in the Western Hemisphere. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Can you tell us how this would be admin- 
istered as a matter of practice? 

Mr. Goopwrn. There are theoretically ways that it can be done, and 
we have explored those with the Department of Justice. They have 
said that the load on them would be greater than they could handle, 
at. least with present resources, and they have indicated that they 
consider them administratively infeasible. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. From the standpoint of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, how do you think this can be administered ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. When they get the individual application and find 
out where that person intends to go in this country and what kind of 
work he intends to enter or what the relationship is that he may have 
worked out with the employer—when they get all that information, 
then the way the law is written, about the only way you can check 
on those items is to check with us individually on that person, and it 
is on that basis that Justice has said that they couldn’t handle the load. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodwin. The record 
will be kept open at this point for the insertion of the supplemental 
memorandum dealing with the international implications of Western 
Europe's overpopulation, which you have offered to furnish us. 

(The supplemental memorandum follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR STAFF ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL Errorts TO DEAL WITH THE PROBLEMS OF SURPLUS POPULATION IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


It is quite clear at this point that Western Europe has a substantial surplus 
population available for emigration, of a magnitude that cannot be dissipated 
by emigration to the United States alone. This surplus has been estimated at 
from three to four million persons. All recent estimates of the situation—those 
made by the Director-General of the International Labor Organization in con- 
nection with the consideration of the problem at the ILO’s Naples Migration Con- 
ference in 1951, by the Secretary General of the United Nations in his report to 
the Economie and Social Council of the U. N. in 1951, and by the Director of 
PICMME in his report to the recently concluded session of that organization— 
agree on these figures. These estimates are confirmed by our own information 
from United States missions abroad. 

Spontaneous migration from Western Europe is of the magnitude of 220,000 a 
year, which is not sufficient to offset the annual growth of surplus, let alone to 
contribute to its removal. 
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The task of alleviating the problem of Western Burope’s overpopulation is a 
task not alone for the United States, but for the entire free world. The stakes 
involved for us are the same stakes for which the entire community of free na- 
tions is striving. Over and above what we ourselves do to admit immigrants 
there is an additional contribution that can be made by governments working 
together. With persistence and imagination, and with some resources, new 
avenues of immigration can be opened to a great number of other areas of the 
world—especially those areas that are now underdeveloped, and whose full 
development canont proceed satisfactorily unless their lack of trained manpower 
is overcome. 

The present problem of Western European surplus largly involves an entirely 
different kind of problem than is involved in either present spontaneous immigra- 
tion or the refugee migration of the recent past. Unlike the refugees, the 
European surplus is a citizen surplus. The people involved have status, rights, 
benefits to their credit under national social security systems. Unlike refugees, 
they have responsibilities of citizenship in their countries, and their countries 
have obligations toward them as citizens. A basic problem, in addition to the 
provision of immigration opportunity, is that of inducing the worker to pull up 
deep roots and go to another land to live. This would not be much of a problem 
if the United States were a land of unlimited immigration possibilities. But this 
is not the case, and potential migrants to other lands, particularly the under- 
developed countries of the world, want some assurance that there will be reason- 
able opportunities for employment when they arrive, and either some transfer- 
rence of the rights they have acquired at home or an outlook for the future in 
the new land that will warrant abandoning those rights at home. A part of the 
surplus problem is the problem of refugees from behind the iron curtain. While 
some of these persons are now stateless refugees in a sense similar to the state- 
lessness of the wartime refugees, the great bulk are Germans who have fled from 
East Germany to West Germany and have status within the German citizenry. 

This problem of surplus population in Western Europe is one to which the ILO 
and the other agencies of the United Nations have addressed themselves in the 
last few years. In part, it is the problem to which nations on both sides of the 
Atlantie have addressed themselves in the Provisional Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. It has become increasingly 
clear that a major international effort, of the kind which can be best done 
through the facilities of the United Nations, is needed. 

The ILO, the FAO, the WHO, and UNESCO have, in their technical-assistance 
programs, given high priority to the promotion of migration and have shaped 
specific programs to this end. Leadership among U. N. agencies has been assumed 
by the ILO, whose role in this respect is based on official U. N. administrative 
action. PICMME has concentrated on the problem of transport, and the IBRD 
on the problem of financing migration in connection with economic development. 

The ILO, for example, with funds contributed by the Organization for Euro- 
pean Eeonomie Cooperation (OEEC), an organization of the European nations 
receiving Marshall plan aid, has undertaken several projects basic to the facilita- 
tion of migration such as, for example, the major task of developing international 
comparability of occupational classification through an instrument like our own 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles that helps to coordinate occupational selection 
and placement work among nations. This task is basic to a sound international 
migration program. Its achievement is truly a landmark, and should do much 
to facilitate the international recruitment of the skills that are desired. 

The ILO has sent technical missions to several countries, including a number 
in Latin America, with the specific objective of opening up new immigration 
sources. The recent report of the ILO’s special representative to Brazil, presented 
in conjunction with the development of a legislative program within Brazil, is 
an outstanding example of a promising technical-assistance venture. 

The activity of the ILO began as long ago as 1920, when the organization set 
up a committee to study and develop measures to protect migrant workers. The 
standards which have since been developed, at various times, are the basic world 
standards. 

After World War II the ILO intensified its work in migration, and finally 
developed a major program that was presented at the 1951 Migration Conference 
held in Naples. The Naples Conference did not adopt the proposals of the ILO. 
At the time, United States concern, as expressed by the United States delegate 
to the Naples Conference, and as evidenced by United States congressional action, 
was concentrated exclusively upon the preservation of transportation facilities 
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about to be surrendered by the IRO. The United States Government indicate 
that it was not prepared to embark upon longer-range and more far-reaching 
proposals for other international steps to aid migration, such as financial or other 
assistance in the development of national immigration plans. 

The FAO has been engaged in the development of land-settlement schemes 
which might afford an outlet for migrants. The WHO has, together with ILO, 
been working on the question of the medical standards which might be used in 
connection with migration administration programs. UNESCO has developed 
programs for language training of migrants. 

PICMME has provided transportation facilities for the movement of migrants 
under existing governmental plans for movement, where the provision or financ- 
ing of transportation facilities has been an obstacle. At recent PICMME meet- 
ings there has been a considerable expression of interest by other governments, 
particularly those of the underdeveloped countries, in the development of an 
international migration program that goes beyond the furnishing of 
transportation. 

The questions (a) of further development of the substance of an international] 
migration program, and (6) determination of the most appropriate international! 
mechanism for carrying out such a program will be important issues before the 
United States Government in the period ahead. 

Each of the agencies concerned with migration problems has found that its 
programs will help to facilitate the movement of migrants and even to get some 
movement started. But it has been quite clear that any major additional move- 
ment of migrants, in numbers suflicient to meet the needs of the situation, would 
require substantially new financial outlays, broader application of technical 
‘ assistance techniques, and a major new effort directed at mastering the develop- 

ment of new immigration opportunities in the receiving countries, as well as 
discovering and, if necessary, helping to finance the utilization of existing migra- 
tion opportunities. 

It is clear that this effort cannot be the financing of migration per se, but that 
it must be tied intimately to the financing of general economic development. 
It is also clear that, if proper technical attention is given to the matter, many 
developmental situations in the world that are now under way or seeking financ- 
ing can become substantial areas for the absorption of migrants, and that new 
in-migrant blood and skills ean make major contributions to these efforts. The 
reports of technicians that have come to our attention indicate that this is the 
case in situation after situation. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, as well as the 
United States Export-Import Bank, have indicated their willingness to consider 
the financing of migration costs in connection with economic development pro- 
grams. In one major case, that of Australia, a major bank loan was predicated 
on the contribution that a developmental and in-migration program could make 
to the Australian economy. Additional positive steps are needed, in connection 
with these banking operations and in connection with our own point 4 activity, 
to insure that maximum advantage is taken of hitherto-neglected opportunities 
to promote migration in connection with ail United States financial expenditures 
in the underdeveloped areas. 

The files of United States Government agencies, for example, will show a 
number of specific programs for development of economically sound migration 
projects in Latin America that have failed to come to fruition solely because 
of inadequate technical preparation and lack of financing. 

Too often, those concerned with economie development have assumed that 
basic development, once achieved, will cause an automatic flow of migration 
without special effort. While this may be true to a certain extent, it is also 
true that vast additional opportunities for migration can be developed if special 
technical activity of a kind not now being given is directed specifically towar« 
migration goals in connection with development work. This calls for specially 
trained and directed staff, preferably attached to point 4 and U. N. technical assist 
ance missions concerned with general economic development and development 
financing. 

The question of additional capital funds for promoting immigration oppor- 
tunities cannot be separated from the question of additional funds for economic 
development generally. The question of additional capital funds for develop- 
ment generally is under active discussion within the United Nations and the 
governments chiefly involved in the question of possible financial contribution, 
notably the United States. We do not desire to comment on the general question 
of financing economic development. We should like to say this, however, that 
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whenever and to whatever extent additional funds are made available, there 
should be a clear and forthright statement of intention to use these funds in such 


a way as to maximize the creation and utilization of migration opportunities 
stemming from such economic development. 


Efforts to promote migration should not wait upon the realization of such 
funds, however. Steps can and should be taken now, through the technical 
assistanee facilities of the U. N. and its specialized agencies, to develop and pro- 
mote immigration opportunities wherever it is feasible to do so. There is today 
general recognition of the fact that the technical assistance facilities of the U.N. 
agencies are the most promising resource for action. The report of the Director 
of PICMME, dated October 6, 1952, on Technicai Aid and International Financ- 
ing for the Encouragement of Migratory Movements from Europe is in part a 
catalog of what the U. N. technical assistance program can do and is doing to 
promote migration. It illustrates the basic reliance that must be placed on the 
U. N. agencies in the development of an international program. 

The United States should be prepared to support, together with other nations, 
special activities of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, such as the 
ILO, in this area. If additional funds are needed, the United States should be 
prepared to contribute to joint efforts. Only in this way can the full resources 
of the free world be mobilized to attack the problem of overpopulation in Western 
Europe. Without such a cooperative international program, not only will the 
problem grow in intensity-—with all this means to the disruption of the economic 
and soeial stability in those free nations of the world which we are helping to 
reconstruct economically and militarily—but increasing pressure will be brought 
to bear in the United States to provide, alone, the financing and the immigration 
opportunities necessary to relieve the problem. 

It is the opinion of the Department of Labor staff that recommendations along 
the lines suggested above—emphasis on special point 4 and U. N. staff to add 
migration content to development projects, statements of policy intent in legis- 
lation and in international instruments to use developmental funds to aid 
migration, and United States support of special U. N. activities to promote inter- 
national efferts to deal with the problems of surplus population in Western 
Europe—should be included in the Commission’s report to the President, in a 
manner which can form the basis of administrative and legislative programs. 


The CuarrmMan. Is Mr. Ewan Clague here? 


STATEMENT OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATIS- 
TICS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Ciacur. Lam Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. 

With your permission, I shall like to read a prepared statement. 

The CuairMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Ciacue. The President, in establishing the special Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization, has stated that our immigration 
laws are “based on conditions and assumptions that have long ceased 
to exist.” The obligation to reassess our immigration policies in terms 
of our national interest is the basis for the directive that the Com- 
mission consider “the admission of immigrants into this country in 
the light of our present and prospective economic and social condi- 
tions and of other pertinent considerations.” 

My testimony seeks to present facts pertinent to this particular 
responsibility of the Commission, with special reference to the fore- 
seeable effect, in the present decade, of various annual rates of immi- 
gration upon our economy and the Nation’s work force. 

We consider these facts under domestic and world conditions radi- 
cally different than those existing earlier in this century. However, 
it is possible that some of our present views about immigration have 
their origin in thinking and attitudes toward our economy which pre- 
vailed during earlier periods. An appraisal of our views in the light 
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of present conditions is important to rational consideration of the 
urgent problems which confront us today. 

C hanging views of our economy today reflect changing trends in 
population g ‘growth which have occurred i in the last decade, in contrast 
to earlier decades. Despite increases in the number of people in the 
United States, the rate of population growth tended to decline 
throughout the past century until the 1940's. A long-term downward 
trend in birth rates and, after World War I, drastic restrictions on 
immigration resulted in a slowing down in population growth. Dur- 
ing the 1930's, the long-term downward trend in births was accelerated 
as “depressed economic conditions led to postponement of marriages, 
deferral of births, and further curtailment of average family size. 
A birth rate in 1910 of about 30.1 per 1,000 in the population declined 
to a low of 18.4 in 1933. Despite reductions in mortality, the average 
annual rate of population increase dropped from 3 percent per year 
in the 1850's, to 1.5 percent during the 1920's, to 0.7 percent per year 
in the depressed 1930's. 

The decline in rate of growth was abruptly reversed during the 
decade of the 1940’s when it reached the annual rate of 1.4 percent 
per year. A dramatic upsurge in birth rates was recorded, reaching a 
peak rate of 26.6 per thousand population and almost 4 million births 
in 1947. At present we see no signs of significant slackening of higher 
birth rates, the rate in 1951 being 25 per thousand. Factors con- 
tributing to this expectation are: First, a trend toward a younger 
average age at first marriage: second, a possible reversal of the down- 
ward trend in average size of family; and, third, a reduction in fer- 
tility differentials among social and economic groups. The greatest 
relative increases in fertility during the past decade have oceurred in 
the upper social and economic groups. 

On the basis of pre-1940 population trends, a continued decline 
in the rate of population growth with a leveling off and possible 
decline in absolute numbers, was expected by the end of the centur y. 
For example, in 1947 a total United States population of between 
165 and 170 million was projected by the United States Bureau of the 
Census for 1975. Currently, in view of recent trends in births and a 
further sharp reduction in mortality, the population for 1975 has 
recently been estimated at 190 million. 

The recent changes in the size, composition, and distribution of 
the population have not only acted to accelerate the over-all rate of 
economic development in the United States, but have also profoundly 
influenced our expectations as to future economic trends. The shift 
from the expected further slowing down of population growth over 
to the anticipation of continued ‘rapid growth in total population 
has been reflected in a greatly changed attitude toward economic 
development. From a tendenc y to emphasize problems of a “mature” 
economic structure leading to “stagnation.” we now are concerned 
primarily with questions related to a dynamic, expanding, and highly 
flexible economy. In some measure, we may ascribe the high rates 
of capital expenditures i in recent years to this change in the climate 
of economic thinking. 

Our dynamic and expanding economy implies a corresponding 
growth in employment opportunities for our work force. Alt though 
we cannot rule out the strong possibility of short-term fluctuations 
in employment conditions, we may confidently look forward to a 
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continued uptrend in our Nation’s manpower needs. In addition 
to the secular trend toward higher levels of employment, there is to 
be considered the special manpower impact of our partial mobiliza- 
tion program. The scale of our national security efforts cannot be 
precisely foreseen in future years, but we must assume that for a 
long time to come it will be necessary to maintain our military and 
industrial strength at very high levels relative to that of earlier peace- 
time periods. This means, specific ally, that our Armed Forces will 
continue to require the services of a substantial segment of our young 
male population and that a significant fraction of our civilian work 
force will be engaged in the production of military goods. This 
sustained demand for manpower for national defense will be super- 
imposed on our expanding normal peacetime requirements. 

The “normal” growth of the work force results almost entirely 
from the additions of younger persons who reach working age and 
enter gainful employment upon the completion of their ‘schooling. 
Hence, it is relevant to consider some special problems which our 
partial mobilization program makes more acute because of certain 
characteristics of our population growth. Several factors contribute 
to a reduction in the potential additions to the civilian work force 
which may be expected from younger age groups during the present 
decade. 

There has been a sharp increase in the number of young children 
in the population over the past decade, with about 81% million more 
children under age 10 in 1950 than we had in 1940. In contrast, the 
number in the age group which will provide the main additions to 
the Nation’s wor kk force during the next decade has actually declined. 
In 1950 there were 2 million fewer young people in the age group 
10 to 19 years than in 1940—a decline of about 8 percent—reflecting 
the low birth rates of the depression of the 1930’s. As a result, the 
annual net inflows of young workers into the labor force are currently 
at the lowest point in many years 

Among young women, earlier ¢ age at marriage and increased birth 
rates have signific antly affected the labor force potential of a large 
segment of the population. The proportion of women in the younger 
age groups in the labor force has declined over the past decade. In 
April 1950 about 44 percent of all women aged 20 to 24 years were 
in the labor force, compared with almost 48 percent in April 1940. 
In the context of the partial mobilization situation, higher marriage 
and birth rates mean that the number of additional young women 
that can readily be drawn into the labor force has been reduced. 

The number of young men annually reaching the military age of 
18, at about 1 million this year, is 200,000 less than in 1940. In order 
to reach and maintain present Armed Forces goals, we have had to 
draw on the backlog of men in the present selective service age groups 
(18 to 25) built up during the pre-Korea period when the draft was 
inoperative. Currently we are drawing more young men out of the 
selective service pool into the Armed Forces than enter this pool each 
year. Asa result, the number of young men available for induction 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act and present 
deferment policies will be ‘comparatively low during most of the 
decade. Not until the end of this decade will the number of men 
coming of age for military service begin to rise significantly as a 
result of the higher birth rates of the 1940's. In 1960, it is estimated 
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that the number of men 18 years of age will total nearly 1.4 million. 
or more than 300,000 higher than this year. 

The preceding facts serve to emphasize the frequently reiterate: 
statement that, in comparison with countries found within the Soviet 
orbit, our greatest relative shortage is in manpower resources. Our 
national self-interest requires that every consideration of our situation, 
including immigration policies, recognize this paramount fact. 

The effect of inflows of immigration upon our economy, population, 
and work force is a vital consideration. A rational view of this can 
be attained by understanding the particular facts in relation to the 
whole. These are presented in table 1 below which projects the popu 
lation and labor force until 1960 under assumptions of net annua! 
immigration of 100,000, 200,000, 300,000, and 400,000, 

Ace cording to these projections a net annual immigration of 300,000, 
from this year until 1960, would result in an addition to the population 
of a total of 2.6 million. This would represent 1.5 percent of a tota! 
projected population of about 172 million. 

By 1960, the annual net immigration of 300,000 persons would adi 
1.3 million workers to the labor force. In a projected total labor force 

-of almost 73 million by 1960, the proportion resulting from immi- 
gration constitutes only 1.8 percent of the total. To recapitulate, » 
net immigration of 300,000 a year would constitute, by 1960, less than 
2 percent of the total population and work force. 

Another view is obtained by estimating the effect of immigration 
on the rates of population growth, in comparison with rates during 
preceding decades. ‘Table 2 Below presents the annual rates of popula 
tion gr owth in each decade since 1850, and estimates the rate during 
the present decade under varying assumptions of net immigration. 
With immigration of 300,000 a year until 1960, the annual “rate of 
population increase would be 1. 3 peri cent—less than the annual rate 
in any decade except the depression 1930’s. An annual inflow of this 
size would increase the rate of growth only two-tenths of a percent 
above that which would occur if there were no immigration whatsoever 
after July 1, 1952. 

Additional facts serve to give perspective on the effects of possible 
inflow of 300,000 or more immigrants a year. Experience of previous 
decades provides a sharp contrast. In the decade 1900-1910, when 

our total population increased 16 million, more than 50 percent of 
the increase was directly due to a peak immigration of 8.8 million. 
In the following decade immigrants constituted about 40 percent, or 
5.7 million in a total population increase of 13.7 million. In the decade 
1950-1960, on the other hand, an average annual net inflow of 300,- 
000 immigrants would constitute only 1.5 percent of the popula- 
tion growth during the decade. With an annual inflow of 400,000, the 
proportion would be 2 percent.’ 

These tremendous increments to our total population in the past 
may be compared, with some relevance, to recent drastic internal 
shifts in our population which occurred between 1940 and 1950, A 
vivid example is found in the State of California, whose population 
increased about 53 percent during this decade. Of the total increase 


1The figures on increases due to immigration are for persons who entered the country 
during that particular decade. They do not include the additions due to births among 
these immigrants or among those of preceding decades. The projections to 1960 do include 
estimated births among immigrants. 
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of almost 4 million in that State’s population, about 2.6 million—7?2 
percent of the increase—were in-migrants from other States. More- 
over, the nonwhite population of the State during this decade increased 
116 percent (a total of over 350,000 persons), in comparison with an 
increase of 50 percent in the white population, The additions to the 
nonwhite population resulted from the migration of Negroes from 
other States, primarily from the predominantly agricultural States in 
the South, in response to wartime employment opportunities. They 
have remained to participate in the expanding peacetime economy of 
California. 

In presenting figures of 300,000 and 400,000, I am not, of course, 
indicating that these would be the appropriate maximum figures to 
place in an immigration law. I mention them only for the purpose 
of giving the Commission some basis for judging their possible effect, 
particularly in view of the fact that on testimony has advocated 
the yearly admission of 300,000 or more 


Tarte 1.—Projections of population and labor force, July 1955 and 19602 under 
varying assumptions of net annual immigration after July 1, 1952 


Population, all Labor force, 14 
: ages years and over 
Immigration assumption 


1955 1960 | 1955 | 1960 


Millions | Millions Millions Millions 
Assuming no net immigration after July 1, 1952_- . Seamus 162. 6 169, 4 67. 71.6 


Assuming net annual we after July a 1982, of: | 
100,000. Wess has ass a ie ad bedak 3 162. 9 170. 3 67.9 | 2.0 
Ske adkevoans - an isdolp-shiprindaslerh 163. 2 171. 3 68. 2.4 
SE leaNnmesudnbe da kbaeaiedl son ksjeibeenahes -| 163. 5 172. 68. ¢ 2.9 
400,000. _ . - 163. 8 172. 68. 3.3 
iditions to population orlabor force resulting from net annual | | 

“ immigration of: 

100,000 


1. 

300,000... - biadinadadtea ade .| 9} 2.6 4 
400,000 an! Sapte 2} 3.1 1 
Percent of total resulting from net annual immigration of: Percent F "ercent Percent 
WRB cacwiinink aii cima 4 do epmhetobimabantttiiiers ‘ ; j 
ee a, oe cuate SSR, 4 Y 
WEG: once: Dieta cious Bee. N .6 ‘ 
Swi dccecowss 4 S ; ote a; ; . 


5 
) 
5 
) 





! Based on population projections of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census assuming medium trends in birth 
and death rates. 


Nore.—Figures do not necessarily add to total because of rounding. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 2.—Population growth in each decade, 1850-60, with 1960 projected unde) 
various assumptions of net annual immigration after July 1952 





} | y 
io deal Anppal tate 
a . net | Net increase | of increase 
Year | Population | per decade | in preceding 
i decade 
| | 
| Millions | Millions £4 Percent 
1850___- 2 saialtddh > bbtaband- atte’ 23.2 | 
1860 . j wsibpiai es cli 31.4 "8.2 } 3.1 
1870_- j oe eeeaueu | 38. 6 7.2 | 2.1 
1880___ at | 50. 2 11,6 | 2.7 
1890___ : acne | 62.9 12.7 | 2.3 
1900 vain tnins 5 keihin a ee 76. 0 13.1 | 1.9 
1910 ane aa a ae 92.0 | 16.0 1.9 
1920 Pons uLetes Se. 105.7 13.7 | 1.4 
1930 en ; ; : Bie ees we | 122.8 | 17.1 | 1.6 
1940 : ; 131.7 | 8.9 | 7 
1950 1____- o>. sa teedeeaesonck Sia, ei 151.1 | 19.4 } 1.4 
1960 12 oe re ee hs pel 
Assuming no net immigration after July 1, 1952 eee, 169. 4 | 18.3 | 1.1 
Assuming net annual immigration after July 1, 1952, of: 
100,000 oe 170.3 19.2 | 1.2 
200,000 ae ; pepe Oe a eg 171.2 20.1 1.3 
300,000 Stee : ‘ be aks be 172, 1 21.0 1.3 
400,000_ __- vague re ata aeee “Se 172.9 21.8 1.4 


1 Includes Armed Forces overseas. : 7 
2 Based on population projections of the U. 8. Bureau of the Census assuming medium trends in birth 
and death rates, 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I should 
like to submit for incorporation in the record at this point a commn- 
nication received from the Honorable Charles A. Coolidge, Office of 
Defense. 

The CHarrMan. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The communication follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Hon. CHARLES A, COOLIDGE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 25, 1982. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Keecutive Director of the President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: I am writing this letter as the result of a conference 
with yourself and Mr, Jackson of my staff at which I am advised it was decided 
that oral testimony would not be presented before the Commission but instead 
a written statement would be submitted. While the Department of Defense 
wishes to cooperate fully with the Commission and is willing to testify if re- 
quested, in view of the limited information we have to submit I agree that a 
written statement is preferable. 

The Department of Defense expresses no opinion with respect to the issues 
involved in the broad question of the desirability of quotas as provided in Public 
Law 414, since it is not within the Department’s field of responsibility. 

The Department of Defense has not found that the security provisions in the 
law have hampered the securing of personnel for ihe Department of Defense. 
Whatever the requirements might be from the standpoint for security for en- 
trance into the country, the Department's own criteria for acceptance of a 
person for employment are as strict if not more so than the provisions of the law. 

The Department favors the present section 101 (a) 27 (A), especially as it 
applies to members of the Armed Forces. 

The Department also approves section 203 (a) (1). It has found that section 
valuable in obtaining scientific personnel. In fact, we would oppose any sub- 
stantial change in, or deletion of, this section; and it is my understanding that 
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you have been kind enough to give assurance that if there is any possibility of 
such action the Department will be given adequate opportunity to be heard. 
If we can be of further assistance, please let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. COOLIDGE. 


The Cuarman. Is Colonel Griffing here ? 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOEL D. GRIFFING, CHIEF PLANNING OFFICER 
OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, REPRESENTING MAJ. GEN. 
LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Colonel Grirrine. I am Col. Joel D. Griffing, chief planning officer 
of the Selective Service System. 

The Cuamrman. You may proceed, Colonel. The Commission will 
be glad to hear from you. 

Colonel Grirrinc. Mr. Chairman, the Director of the Selective 
Service System, Major General Hershey, is very sorry that he could 
not be here himself this morning. He does consider it an honor and a 
privilege to have been asked to appear before this Commission. He 
has sent me to represent him and if I may do so, I will read.a prepared 
statement of Major General Hershey in response to the request con- 
tained in your invitation to appear. 

The CuatrmMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Colonel Grirrinc (reading General Hershey’s statement). Esti- 
mates of availability of manpower for the Armed Forces must be con- 
sidered and understood according to the time and the circumstances 
which influence manpower requirements of the Armed Forces. 

“Availability” as we use the term in the present limited expansion is 
not the same “Availability” we would speak of in an all-out emergency 
on general mobilization. 

At the present time the first and most restrictive limitations upon 
availability are statutory in that under existing law only a part of 
our military manpower pote ntial is liable for training and service. 

Secondary limitations which apply within the ranges of current lia- 
bility reduce sharply the actual availability. This ‘reduction is pro- 
gressive with the operation and the passage of time. For example, 
the persons first registered under the 1948 act included eight age 
groups up to and including the age of 25. Among them, especially in 
the upper four ages, there were so many who had served in the Armed 
Forces during the war or who had been found disqualified for such 
service, that very few were found then to be available for induction. 
In addition to the veterans’ exemption there was the provision for the 
deferment of married men, so actually our availability included only 
the single nonfather, nonveterans among the 8,000,000 registered 4 
years ago. Single, nonfather, nonveterans were little more than 25 
percent of the total registered and their availability for service was 
materially reduced by “the high physical and mental standards for 
acceptance fixed by the armed services. 

After inducting approximately 30,000 men in late 1948 the Army 
discontinued induction calls in January 1949. Enlistments had in- 
creased with the renewal of selective service and all the services felt 
that their needs as seen at that time would be met by a recruiting effort 
supported by the existence of the draft machinery. 
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Consequently, the vast majority of our single, nonfather, nonveterai 
registrants who were fit and available from the upper two and one-hal 
age groups had, by late 1950, passed the age of liability, and all who 
served prior to 1950 were exempt from further service by induction 
when = expansion of the Armed Forces began in the latter part of 
that year. Thousands of married men also had reached the age of 
26 bens: the 1951 amendments to the act limited dependency defer- 
ments to fathers and extreme hardship cases. 

At the outbreak of the Korean trouble in June 1950, the total regis- 
tration stood at 10,725,000 which included the new registrants since 
October 1948. From that total it appeared then that our potential 
availability was about 3,600,000. The expansion of the Armed Forces 
by enlistment and induction has consumed this accumulated potential 
and cut deeply into the numbers which were added since 1950 by new 
registrants. On September 30, 1952, our registration totaled 13,569,500 
but our gross working potential was but 1 “417,500, of whom not more 
than 50 to 60 percent really will become available under existing 
conditions. 

This analysis has been undertaken to sharpen the significance of my 

opening comment that military manpower availability is always some- 
thing to be thought of in close relationship to the time and circum- 
stances of militar y requirements. 

If we had to go into a full mobilization many of today’s limitations 
would be lifted so as to provide more men for the armed services. With 
such action the problems faced by civilian users of manpower would be 
increased and classification actions by Selective Service would be much 
more difficult than they are at this time. 

As to the contribution of aliens to the armed services, I feel that at 
this time, they will contribute only as they are within the current ages 
of liability, are physically, mentally, and morally fit, and free of 
dependents. I include in mental and moral fitness such qualities as 
attitude, understanding, and acceptance of the responsibilities which 
go with the privileges of living in our country. The few cases which 
have come to our attention may not be representative of the attitude 
of most of these people, but I cannot dismiss the resistance to the law 
and outright effort to avoid service on the part of some of them as any- 
thing less than a war ning that a firm understanding about this obliga- 
tion should be had with all w ho seek to join us. 

I would not suggest that it is a factor which should influence us to 
deny good people the American opportunity, but like the situation 
mentioned Sask reports upon our recent effort to recruit aliens abroad 
for military service may supply some information worth careful 
consideration, 

A dispatch dated April 9, 1952, from Heidelberg, Germany, tells u- 
that “after a year of effort, only 220 displaced — persons have been 
recruited into the United States Army. The quota for these aliens 
was set at 12,500, 

Mr. Rosenriretp. May I interrupt? You mean “recruited over- 
seas”? 

Colonel Grirrine. Yes. [Continues reading :] 

The report went on to explain that since ‘the yassage of the law 
permitting their enlistment, 5,000 aliens had applied, but 1,000 never 
appeared to pursue their applications, others failed to meet the require- 
ments of age, or the physical and mental tests, and there were 1,100 
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applications pending with about 180 new applications coming in each 
month. 

The law which offered aliens the opportunity to enlist in the United 
States Army also offered eligibility for United States citizenship after 
5 years of honorable service. 

‘In time of great emergency when the military forces require great 
numbers of men for long indefinite periods of service the supporting 
labor forces require people with skill and ability. Men not of military 
age can then contribute to the whole national effort, but the degree to 
which they can contribute depends considerably upon the qualifications 
they really possess. 

Recent arrivals I understand have been selected and admitted upon 
the basis of what they claimed they could do, but reports have reached 
me that many of these persons later were found to be without the skill 
they had claimed, or with little or no experience in the work they came 
in to perform. 

I am not able to say that this has been widespread, but if we are to 
assess the vaJue of the alien to the military and industrial strength of 
the Nation, it occurs to me that every possible assurance should be had 
that he is what he represents himself to be and fully understands that 
great obligations attach themselves to the great privilege of United 
States residence and citizenship. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

The next witness will be Dr. Shryock. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY S. SHRYOCK, JR., ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
POPULATION AND HOUSING DIVISION, UNITED STATES BUREAU 
OF THE CENSUS 


Dr. Suryock. I am Dr. Henry S. Shryock, Jr., Assistant Chief, 
Population and Housing Division, United States Bureau of the Census. 
I am accompanied by Dr. Henry Sheldon, also of the Bureau. 

I have a prepared statement which I would like to read. 

The CHarrMan. You may do so. 


I. POSITION OF THE BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Dr. Suryock. The Bureau of the Census of the Department of Com- 
merce is essentially a fact-finding agency rather than one charged with 
the formulation of Government policies or programs. Accordingly, 
in the present instance, it has no recommendations to offer concerning 
national policy on immigration. The Bureau does stand ready, how- 
ever, to make available its pertinent population statistics and its tech- 
nical facilities as called upon. 

Presumably, representatives of the Bureau of the Census have been 
asked to testify before this Commission in order to outline the infor- 
mation the Bureau can make available on the subject under consider- 
ation, to summarize the methods which were, and which might be, used 
in determining immigration quotas, and to give some indication as to 
future trends in the population of this country. 

The statistics collected in decennial censuses which bear directly on 
the problem of immigration are those relating to the foreign-born and 
native persons of foreign or mixed parentage. The former set of sta- 
tistics have been collected by country of origin since 1850, and the 
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latter, again by country of origin, since 1890. In addition to informa. 
tion on country of origin, statistics on other characteristics of the 
foreign stock such as age, sex, year of immigration, citizenship, ani 
mother tongue have been collected at various censuses. 

As the Bureau of the Census was represented on the committee 
which performed the technical work involved in determining the na- 
tional origins of the white population of 1920, it does possess informa- 
tion on the methodological background of this calculation. In addi- 
tion, the experience of its staff in the field of population estimates and 
projections puts the Bureau in a position to offer technical advice and 
assistance in indicating the probable results of computing base popu 
lations for the assignment of immigration quotas under various as 
sumptions, and also to provide estimates of future trends in popuila- 
tion under varying conditions. 


Il. THLE DETERMINATION OF NATIONAL ORIGINS OF THE WHITE POPULATION 
OF 1920 


The calculation of figures on the national origins of the 1920 popn- 
lation was carried out by a joint committee of the Department of State, 
Department of Commerce, and Department of Labor in the period 
between 1924 and 1929. The committee was charged with the respon- 
sibility of “determining as nearly asmay be * * * the number of 
inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 attributable by birth 
or ancestry” to areas defined by the 1924 legislation as quota countries. 

For the purposes of this calculation, the committee divided the white 
population of 1920 into four components: (1) foreign-born white, 
(2) native white of foreign parentage, (3) descendants of Colonial 
stock (i. e., descendants of the white population of 1790), and (4) the 
native white population of native parentage descended from persons 
who had immigrated since 1790, referred to as “grandchildren and 
later generations.” 

Foreign-born white: The foreign-born white population, by country 
of birth, enumerated in the 1920 census was aecepted as the foreign- 
born white element, although some redistribution (described below } 
was made by country of origin. 

Native white of foreign parentage: The 1920 figures were used as 
representative of the native white component in the same manner as 
those for the foreign-born white. 

Colonial stock : By an ingenious use of the figures on the native white 
population, by parentage and age for 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920, the 
number of descendants from the population of 1790 was estimated. 
The logic of this calculation ran somewhat as follows: The per- 
centage of native white persons of native parentage for a given 
quinquennial age group in 1920 was known, and by referring this age 
group to the 5-year period in which they were born and examining the 

rativity of ee in the reproductive period at that time, the per- 

centage of their parents who had native parents could be determined. 
These parents then could be referred back to their parents and again 
the percentage determined and so on to 1790 or later. By chaining 
together these percentages, it was possible to arrive at a figure for the 
colonial stock. 

The figure for colonial stock was distributed by country of origin on 
the basis of an analysis of surnames of household heads listed on the 
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schedule of the 1790 census. A distribution of this type had been 
developed and published in the Bureau’s Century of Population 
Growth, and this distribution was used initially. In the final caleu- 
lation, however, a distribution developed in a project sponsored by 
the American Council of Learned Societies was used. In this latter 
project, a more sophisticated analysis of the names on the 1790 sched- 
ules was made and the results checked against independent estimates 
of national stock based on an analysis of historical data on colonial 
immigration. It has been said, on occasion, that the final determi- 
nation of national origins involved the use of surname analyses 
(name check) of names listed on the schedules of the 1920 census. 
(ll available evidence seems to indicate that this was not the case, and 
that the determination of national origins from surnames was limited 
to the colonial stock and based only on the analyses of 1790 listings. 

Native of native parentage descended from postcolonial immi- 
grants: This group represented the residual part of the native of 
native parentage population in 1920, once the colonial stock had been 
removed, 

The distribution by country of origin = made proportional to the 
immigration totals, by country of origin, for the period 1820 to 1870 
(with estimates for the period 1790 to 1820) weighted by the length 
of the period of time covered by the immigration, that is, groups which 
had immigrated throughout the entire period were assigned greater 
weights than those represented only in the last few decades of the 
period. In this manner a national origins distribution of the grand- 
children factor in 1890 was obtained. The figures were then brought 
forward to 1920 by the use of appropriate mortality and fertility 
factors. 


The committee then had a set of figures, by country of origin, for 
each of the four factors. These were adjusted to conform to current 
boundaries and became the basis for assigning quotas. 


Ill, EVALUATION OF THE 1920 ESTIMATE 


Given the legislative directive that the determination of national 
origins “shall not be made by tracing the ancestors or descendants of 
particular individuals, but shall be based upon statistics of immi- 
gration and emigration, together with rates of increase of population 
as shown by successive decennial United States censuses, and such 
other data as may be found to be reliable,” the committee did an 
amazingly thorough and ingenious job. Because the basic data avail- 
able were limited in scope, however, and, in many instances, the precise 
information necessary was not available, the accuracy of the final 
figures is subject to certain limitations. 

Some of the elements subject to question are as follows: 

The calculation of the total number of descendants of colonial 
stock: The general method used in determining this number was 
probably the only feasible way of obtaining the desired result. In 
the early part of the nineteenth century, the population consisted 
largely of descendants of colonial stock, so there was not much room 
for error over this period. In the later censuses, the native popula- 
tion included an increasing but unknown proportion of descendants 
of later immigrants, and even though backward chain computations 
from the 1890 census gave fairly good over-all estimates of total 
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natives of native parentage for years near 1890, the estimates for 
descendants from colonial stock were relatively weak for the inter- 
mediate period, which was remote from both 1890 and 1790. 

Allocation of the colonial stock to countries of origin: The use of 
surnames in any allocation of this sort obviously produces less accurate 
results than the use of direct information on country of origin. How- 
ever, there appears to have been some controversy as to the adequacy 
of the allocation and eventually a revised, and presumably better, set 
of figures was used. This situation does not invalidate the distriby- 
tion in most general terms or in large categories such as northern and 
western versus southern and eastern Europe, but it does seem reason- 
able to infer a certain margin of error in the classification. 

Grandchildren and later generation of immigrants and their dis- 
tribution by country of origin: Whatever margin of error is contained 
in the estimate of colonial stock is also present in the grandchildren 
factor since the two are merely complementary parts of the total popu- 
lation of native white of native parentage in 1920. Likewise their 
distribution by country of origin was, for lack of better data, based on 
cumulating immigration figures. Here again the basic data are some- 
what remote from those which would be most desirable—i. e., statistics 
on country of birth by age, sex, and year of immigration for the entire 
period. 

Adjustments for boundary changes: The basic legislation required, 
in general, that immigration quotas be based on current boundaries. 
Census and immigration statistics, however, going back through tine 
reflect a variety of political geographies. 

In this context the changes in European boundaries following World 
War I are of greatest significance, particularly since the 1920 census 
statistics on country of origin were based on pre-World-War-I bounda- 
ries. The last step in the calculation for each of the four components 
or factors was to adjust country-of-origin figures based on census 
distributions to a current boundary basis. In this process, use was 
made of whatever data were available, European statistics on emigra 
tion, census statistics on mother tongue, immigration data on races 
or peoples (ethnic stock), passenger lists, and the like. It is clear 
that among these data there was an extremely wide range of reliability. 
For some countries, in certain periods, the emigration statistics were 
completely adequate for the purpose, for other countries and periods 
it became necessary to dignify statements of “few” or “many” or 
“large” or “small” with arbitrary numerica! values. 

Conceptual limitations: From an a priori point of view, the chief 
limitation of the national origins determination is the assumption of 
uniform rates of fertility and mortality among the four major com- 
ponents and the nationality groups within them. There is certainly 
evidence to suggest that this is a very bold assumption, but the assign- 
ment of differential fertility and mortality rates among generations 
and nationalities would also involve a number of bold assumptions as 
well as a great deal of extra computation. 

There is general agreement that the fertility of the foreign-born has 
been higher on the average than that of the native population; and 
there is scattered information on the fertility of nationality groups. 
It is likewise agreed that fertility rates of the native white of foreign 
anes are appreciably lower than those of the foreign-born white, 

yut there are oaty fragmentary figures on differences by country of 
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origin. Data for the other two components—i. e., the Colonial stock 
and grandchildren are completely lacking. Some inferences might be 
made i in terms of religious differences : and. difference in urban and rural 
residence for the latter groups and then applying more or less empirical 
fertility factors. It is evident, however, thet such a calculation would 
involve the assignment of somewhat arbitrary values to such items as 
the distribution of the several population components by religious 
affiliation and urban-rural residence. 

Furthermore, even if we had complete data on fertility and mortality 
by national origins we should still lack information about the undoubt- 
edly large amount of intermarriage among the four basic population 
components and among the various national stocks. Many persons 
who are living or have lived in the United States are of more than one 
national origin. 

Conclusion: It is clear then that the national-origins figures are 
subject to some margin of error at a number of points, as they are 
a product of components of varying accuracy. Granting, however, 
the principle of national origins as a basis for setting quotas and 
the type of data to be used, as specified by Congress, and finally the 
limitations of these data, the results are as accur ate as can reasonably 
be expected, and although an infinite variety of variations in method 
could be introduced, it would be difficult to demonstrate that the 
results of any of these variations would be appreciably more accurate. 
It is also clear that, in the context set by the legislative directive, 
any sort of calculation would have resulted in larger qoutas for the 
countries of Northern and Western Europe than for those of Southern 
and Eastern Europe. 


IV. EFFECTS -OF SHIFTING THE QUOTA BASE POPULATION TO 1950 


Data on the foreign white stock are not yet available from the 
1950 census. The Bureau of the Census has, however, made a rough 
caleulation bringing forward the 1920 distribution to 1940, which 
shows moderate difference in quotas for some countries (exhibit A 
incorporated in the appendix). The 1940 data have not been adjusted 
for boundary changes subsequent to 1937. It will be noted that the 
larger differences occur in the countries in Central and Eastern Europe 
which were heavily involved in the post-World-War-I boundary 
changes—particularly Russia and Poland. These shifts point, on 
the one hand, to the difficulties in making adjustments for boundary 
changes and, on the other, to the tendency on the part of immigrants 
to report to the Census on the basis of boundaries as they existed at 
the time of immigration as opposed to current boundaries. 

If legislation were enacted requiring the development of a national- 
origins population of 1950 for quota purposes, the Bureau of the 
Census would recommend bringing forward the 1920 population by 
simple, direct methods, that is, 1950 figures on the foreign-born white 
und native white of foreign parentage would be used, the other two 
componets would be brought forward from 1920 by using appropriate 
general fertility and mortality factors, and it would be assumed, 
that for these components, there would be no change in the distribu- 
tion by national origins. Estimates of the number of persons sur- 
viving from the births to native of foreign-parentage women during 
the 30-year period would be computed, ‘distributed by the national 
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origins of women in the child-bearing period, and added to the 
gr ande ‘hildren factor. 

It is our considered opinion that, in view of the limitation of 
available data as detailed above, any elaboration of method much 
beyond that outlined would represent a waste of time and effort. 
It should be noted in this connection that a period of 4 or 5 years 
was needed to complete the 1920 estimate. The elaboration of method 
involves an increase in the number of assumptions. Theoretically 
such assumptions may sound and lead to greater accuracy. In prac- 
tice, however, the empirical data needed to use them effectively are 
all too frequently lacking, and it is necessary at many points to 
assign somewhat arbitrary numerical values. The net result may be 
then that, although the theoretical solution to the problem is superior, 
it would be difficult to demonstrate that the actual results were more 
accurate than those derived from simpler methods. 


V. INCLUSION OF NONWHITE RACES IN THE QUOTA POPULATION 


Under the provisions of Public Law 414, orientals of nonwhite race 
are included in the quota population. The quotas are based, however, 
on census figures which have not been subjected to the elaborate treat- 
ment accorded the white-quota population. It is our opinion that 
since the census attempts to count Chinese, Japanese, and other 
Asiatic peoples as racial or nationality groups, the census figures re- 
flect the total number of immigrants plus their descendants, and there- 
fore, there is no reason to deal with them in terms of generations. In 
fact, such a calculation might well result in replacing reasonably ac- 
curate figures with less accurate figures. 

It has also been suggested that Negroes should be included in the 
quota population. The problems raised by this suggestion are more 
complicated, since the census figures identify as Negro all persons 
having any observable degree of Negro blood. Although there is 
general agreement that there has been a good deal of racial mixture, 
involving not only Negroes and whites but also Negroes and Indians, 
there is no really acceptable evidence from which to derive actual 
figures for the proportions traceable to each of the races. Granting 
such a figure could be determined, there would be the further problem 
of assigning the white element to the proper component and country- 
of-origin group, and the larger part of the Negro element to areas 
in Africa on the basis of an examination of the annals of the slave 
trade. 

VI. IMMIGRATION AND FUTURE TRENDS IN POPULATION 


The estimated population of the United States on July 1, 1950, 
was about 151.7 millon. With no immigration, recent projections of 
the population, according to “medium” assumptions, indicate totals of 
168.9 million in 1960 and 186.7 million in 1975. Those are our so- 
called best or medium series, and it indicates some notion of the range 
of uncertainty here, however traceable, particularly as Mr. Clague 
has brought out—aune ertainty about the birth rate. 

The “low” projections for the decade 1950 to 1960, which assume 
no immigration and birth rates somewhat above the depression level, 
indicate an increase of about 13.5 million. The “high” projections for 
the same decade, again assuming no immigration and birth rates at 
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approximately current levels, indicate an increase of about 23.8 
million. 

With no immigration then, in the decade 1950 to 1960, an increase 
somewhere between 13.5 and 23.8 million might be expected. If a net 
annual immigration of 200,000 is assumed, ‘the corresponding range 
would be from 15.8 to 26.1 million, so that you have an increase in 
the range of about 2 or 3 millions at either end. 


Exarsit A 


TABLE 1.—Hstimated distribution of the white population, by country of origin, 
for the United States, 1940 


Totals for ‘Colonial stock’’ and “‘Grandchildren and later generations” represent projections, by age, 
of the corresponding 1920 totals which appear in 8. Doe. 259. These projections were obtained by the 
application of age-specific birth rates for the native ‘white population and age-specific death rates for the 
total white population to the appropriate 1920 totals. For these 2 groups, the 1940 distribution by country 
of origin is assumed to be the same as that of 1920. The figures for “Immigrants” and “Children of im- 
migrants” are adjusted figures from the 1940 census] 
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Postcolonial stock 


‘ , ae | Colonial 
Country of origin Total - y Grandchil- 
stock 
dren and 
later gen- 
erations 


Children 
of immi- 
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Total | Immi- 
grants 


Total_. ‘ 8, 214, 87 50, 260,462 | 67,954,408 11,419, L 


Quota countries_..........-.- , 255, 81: 9, 086, 7 32, 169, 03% 9, 921, 937 


Austria ‘ z “ , 239, 421 | 7, 16 , 218, 2% 344, 6 
Baltic States hae 571, 9¢ : 188, 
Belgium _. 46, 33, 213, 529 54, 
Czechoslovakia. -. , 877, 13 , 58 ‘ , 42 | 457, 4: 
Denmark i c . 138, 4 
Finland 393, 64: a 388, 406 117, 
France 2, 172, 456 933. 7R¢ , 238, 666 103, 
Germany 9, 491, 435 3, 696, 688 5, , 239, 
Great Britian and North- | 

ern Ireland , 585, 8 38, 714, i , 044 
Greece 320, 64! 320, 54! 163, 5 
Hungary 562, 76 362, 76 254, 
Ireland (Eire) 5 3, 420, 244 2, 217, 307 , 202, 9% 572, 96 i7 
Italy 5 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poland 
Portugal 


, 626, 2 
ill, 2 
262, 
995, 
RS, 
Rumania , 278, 798 116, 1 
Russia (U. 8. 8. R.) 3, 152, 453 5,2 A 3, , 219 1, 042, 5 
Spain 210, 3, 42! 47, 785 
Sweden 2, 347, 264, 275 2, 083, 443 445, 7$ 
Switzerland , 248, 835 473, 5, 423 88, 
Syria and Lebanon : 
Turkey 
Yogoslavia 
All other quota countries 254, 5 , 261 


50, 
81,7 


Nonagneta countries 57 , 173, 681 5, 785, 376 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated distribution of the white population, by country of origin, 


for the United States, 1940 and 1920 


Quota countries -- 


Austria -- 
Baltic States 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Cireece 

Hungary 

Ireland (Eire) 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia (U.S. 8. R.) 
Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria and Lebanon 
Turkey 

Yugoslavia 

All other quota countries 


Nonquota countries ee 


1 Calculated on the assumption that 150,000 is to be distributed in proportion to the 1940 populat 


originating in the countries listed. 
2 Quotas as presented in 8. Doe. 259. 
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840, 778 
393, 643 | 
2, 172, 455 





491, 435 | 


585, 848 


320, 645 | 


662, 767 
420, 244 


276, 119 | 


318, 997 
719, 311 
769, 680 
328, 528 
278, 799 


, 152, 453 


210, 169 
347, 718 
147, 262 
165, 402 


518, 930 | 


, 248, 835 | 


254, 541 | 


959, O57 | 


The Cuarman. Thank you, Dr. Shryock. 

The Commission will now stand in recess until 1:45 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the Commission recessed to reconvene at 
1:45 p.m. of the same day.) 
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HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1952 


TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION 
Wasnuineron, D.C. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:45 p. m., pursuant to recess, in the Archives Auditorium, 
National Archives Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Philip B. 
Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, Mr. Earl G. Harrison, Vice 
Chairman, and the following Commissioners: Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, 
Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Msgr. John O’Grady, Rev. Thaddeus F. 
Gullixson. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuamman. The Commission will please come to order. 

The first witness on our agenda for this afternoon is Col. Benjamin 
G. Habberton. 


STATEMENT OF COL. BENJAMIN G. HABBERTON, DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER OF IMMIGRATION, APPEARING AS ACTING COMMIS- 
SIONER IN THE ABSENCE OF HON. ARGYLE R. MACKEY, 
U. S. COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Colonel Hanzerron. | am Benjamin G. Habberton, Acting Com 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization, in the absence of Com- 
missioner Argyle R. Mackey; normally, I am Deputy Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 

The CHarrmanx. You may proceed. 

Colonel Hanserron. May I say informally before proceeding, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that it is a personal pleasure to be here, 
since I know some of you personally and have been associated with 
some of you in other activities and other endeavors. I want to say, 
too, that I greatly admire your stamina. I should think that it would 
take a great deal of it to perform the task that you have just per- 
formed and are continuing now to perform, listening to one witness 
after another, hundreds of them, I am sure, in all parts of the country, 
over a long period of time. 

The Cuamman. Colonel, we ought to say that it wouldn’t have been 
possible without the cooperation the Commission received from your 
Service all over the United States wherever we have been. 

Colonel Hasserton. Thank you very much, indeed, Mr. Chairman. 
It was a great pleasure to do it. 

1405 
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With your permission, I will read a prepared statement. 

The CuatrMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Colonel Hazserton. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commis- 
sion, the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, Argyle 
R. Mackey, has asked me to convey to you his profound regret at his 
inability to be here today. As his deputy and as Acting Commissioner 
in his absence, it is my pleasure to appear before you in his place and 
stead. However, the invitation you have extended to me leaves me 
with mixed emotions, for it is with a feeling of deep humility that I 
address myself to the subject of your inquiry. My responsibilities 
in the Immigration and Naturalization Service date back a sc: unt 314, 
years, as compared with numerous officials whose Service experience 
extends back 20 and 30 years, and even more. The remarks of these 
older and wiser heads might perhaps be more appropriate than those 
of a relative newcomer like myself. 

The policies and laws you are surveying spring from problems 
which are undoubtedly among the most significant of our day. How- 
ever those policies are shaped i in the laws which finally emerge, it is 
the responsibility of the Service to carry them into force. While our 
democratic ideal is a government of laws and not of men, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the ultimate interrelation between our laws and our 
public officials who give them effect. It is upon the knowledge, judg- 
ment, and integr ity of these public servants that the living law 
depends. 

In this connection, I should like to pay tribute to the men and 
women of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, for there have 
been some who have been critical of the Service. Before I joined the 
Service, I had spent more than 10 years in the practice of law and 
more than 5 years in the Armed Fore es and in United States military 
government. Based upon this experience, I wish to say that in my 
opinion it would be most difficult to find anywhere, in the Government 
or in private enterprise, so large a group of men and women who are 
as able, conscientious, and devoted to duty as are the public servants 
in the Immigration and Naturalization Service. They have given 
and are giving their best efforts to administer our immigration and 
naturalization laws fairly and effectively. I think they are doing a 
fine job. Iam proud of my association with them and with the Service 
as a whole. 

Having stated that there has been criticism of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, I may add that it has been, in general, of two 
kinds: First, there is criticism that the Service is too severe in its 
administration of the immigration laws; second, there is criticism 
that the Service is too liberal in its administration of the immigration 
laws. Perhaps the inference to be drawn from this contrariety of 
opinion is not too unflattering. Indeed, it may denote a very healthy 
condition. 

The public at large is, I believe, little aware of the tremendous vol- 
ume of the business transacted by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service and of the variety of complex problems involved. From 
what one may read in the newspapers and current periodicals, one may 

gain the impression that the work of the Service consists only in iso- 
lated and unrelated cases of individuals whom the Service has de- 
ported or excluded from the United States. It perhaps escapes public 
attention that during the fiscal year 1952 our national boundaries were 
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crossed more than 100 million times by citizens and aliens arriving at 
our approximately 450 ports of entry from foreign lands, and that 
more than 50 million of these were by aliens. Each one of these cross- 
ings constituted an entry into the United States. This represents 
only one segment of the Service’s numerous and varied responsibil- 

ities and is typical of the immense and never-ending surge of regular 
business which goes on in routine fashion, day after “di ay. It would be 
quite remarkable if, in such a mass of transactions, mistakes had not 
been made. We are of course sure that mistakes have been made, and 
are being made, and perhaps will continue to be made. We are equally 
sure that they are honest mistakes, and we feel very keenly that, in 
the light of the aggregate numbers involved, the percentage of error 
has been reassuringly low. 

As the Attorney General pointed out in his appearance before you 
this morning, the Immigration and Nationality Act becomes effective 
on December 24, before your Commission will have finished its work, 
and the Department of Justice must be prepared at that time to assume 
its responsibilities thereunder. One part of the preparations long 
under way in the Department is the promulgation of new regulations 
implementing the act. Present indications are that the new regula- 
tions will be published as Notice of Rule Making in the Federal Regis- 
ter on or about November 8. The public will thus be given an oppor- 
tunity to become ¢ acquainted with the provisions of these regulations 
and to propose additions or changes in advance of their public ation in 
final form just before December 24. Since the President has directed 
this Commission to give particular attention, among other things, to 
the administration of our immigration and cognate laws, I am sure 
you will find the new regulations most informative in this regard. 

In addition, this Commission has requested the Service to furnish 
data and statistics in various areas of Service activity. You have 
asked for a considerable volume of information concerning private 
relief bills introduced in the Congress; concerning the practices and 
policies of the Service with reference to the exclusion of certain 
canna without hearing, based upon confidential information the dis- 
closure of which would be prejudicial to the public interest; con- 
cerning the practice and policy of the Service with respect to deten- 
tion of aliens; and finally, concerning the qualifications of the Serv- 
ice’s hearing officers. We have supplied this information, and we 
trust it will be useful to the Commission in conducting its studies and 
in reaching its conclusions. 

This morning, the Attorney General commented briefly on some of 
the inadequacies of the Immigration and Nationality Act. I should 
like to pick up that discussion where he left off, and point out some 
additional provisions of the new act which should be altered or 
clarified in the interest of better administration and more effective 
enforcement. 

Section 318 of the new act, for example, prohibits the naturalization 
of an alien who has been found deportable or against whom deporta- 
tion proceedings are pending, “except as provided in sections 327 and 
328.” Sections 827 and 328, however, do not contain the provisions 
referred to. Those sections waive some of the general naturalization 
prerequisites in the cases of aliens in the classes specified. If it was 
the intent of Congress to grant. to those aliens the additional exemp- 
tion of permitting naturalization notwithstanding the pendency of 
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deportation proceedings, that exemption should have been added to 
those specifically enumerated in sections 327 and 328. The conference 
report on H. R. 5678 evinces a congressional intent to grant such an 
exemption to aliens who have served i in our Armed Forces. Section 
328 clearly relates to such aliens, but seetion 327 does not. The exist- 
ence of so important a waiver should not depend upon inference or 
conjecture. Such ambiguity makes administration unnecessarily 
difficult. 

Section 203 (b) of the act provides that quota immigration visas to 
the first re th nee group (the skilled specialists) shall be issued by 
the State Dep: irtment in the order in which a petition on behalf of 
each such immigrant is filed with the Attorney General. Section 204 
requires that such a petition be approved by the Attorney Genera! 
before the State Department may authorize issuance of the visa. In 
making the date of filing the application with the Attorney Genera! 
the decisive factor governing the order in which visas are issued, the 
act imposes an almost intolerable administrative burden on the Immi- 
eration and Naturalization Service, which is forced to set wp an addi 
tional elaborate system to keep track of the petitions and their filing 
- dates. Moreover, one person could tie up the entire quota for some 
foreign country by filing a visa petition for 100 aliens from that coun- 
try. “Regardless of the date on which any of the petitions are ap 
proved, the visas must be issued in the order in which the petitions were 
filed. The Service will have difficulty in setting up and maintaining 
a system whereby petitions will be filed and disposed of in some equi- 
table order, so that pr oper results will follow. The State Department 
will be in the difficult position of not knowing in any month how many 
visas it can issue that month, since on any day it may receive from the 
Attorney General an approved petition which had been filed a long 
time previously. This section of the act should be amended to avoid 
the administrative difficulties inherent in its present form. 

Section 336 (c) changes the prior law by permitting final naturali- 
zation hearings to be held within 60 days preceding an election. but 
provides that in such cases the petitioner may not take the oath of 
allegiance until the 10th day following the election. Oddly enough, 
there is nothing in the law which forbids holding a final hearing the 
very next day after an election and letting the aliens whose petitions 
are then heard take the oath of allegiance at that time. The result is 
that, for no readily discernible reason, some applicants cannot acquire 
citizenship until 10 days after an election whereas others can become 
citizens the very day following the election. Apart from the apparent 
inconsistency involved, this distinction imposes an unnecessary diffi- 
culty on the Service in administering the naturalization laws coyniad 
as it requires the reappearance of petitioners in those cases heard and 
granted within the 60-day period. 

Various sections of the act require an alien to establish that he has 
been a person of good moral character for the period of time specified. 
Section 101 (f) declares that no person who has committed adultery 
during such period shall be regarded as a person of good moral char- 
acter. The term “adultery,” however, has different definitions in the 
criminal laws of the various States. In addition, there still exists in 
some States a distinction between the elements of the crime of adultery 
and the elements of adultery as a civil offense which gives rise to a 
cause of action for divorce. For the benefit not only of the Department 
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of Justice in its administration of the law, but also for the guidance of 
the courts which will pass upon such issues in naturalization hear ings, 
Congress might well clarify the meaning it intended to impart to the 
ierm “adultery” in this act. 

Section 430 of the act changes the grounds for revocation of judicial] 
naturalization from “fraud” or “illegality” to “concealment of a ma- 
terial fact” or “willful misrepresentation.” Section 402 of the act, 
however, sets up “illegal or fraudulent procurement” as the grounds 
for revoking naturalization obtained under Public Law 414, Eighty- 
second Congress, relating to the naturalization of certain persons who 
lad been expatriated by voting in Italy. Of course, the determination 
of grounds for denaturalization is a matter of legislative policy. 
Apart, however, from the seeming lack of basis for making this dis- 
tinction in gr ounds, the existence of the distinction imposes additional 
burdens on the Department of Justice. Since the grounds for revoca- 
tion under the new act will vary according to the basis on which the 
naturalized persons acquired citizenship, the tasks of enforcement 
officers are rendered unnecessarily difficult in conducting investiga- 
tions, making determinations, framing complaints, and trying suits. 
The matter should be clarified. 

Section 249 of the act provides, as does existing law, for the creation 
of a record of lawful entry in the case of certain aliens who entered the 
United States prior to July 1, 1924, and of whom there is no record of 
lawful admission for permanent residence. One of the requirements 
of both the old law and the new is that the alien shall not be subject to 
deportation. Under section 241 (d) of the new act, however, all the 
grounds for deportation are retroactive, and under section 241 (a) 
(2) there is no longer any statute of limitations for aliens who entered 
without inspection or at a time or place other than designated. Thus, 
any alien who entered the United States without inspection, even 
though prior to July 1, 1924, is theoretically subjec t to deportation and 
hence ineligible for the benefits of section 249. The only way such an 
alien could. adjust his status to that of a lawful permanent resident 
while in the United States would be by suspension of deportation, a 
procedure more burdensome and expensive not only to the alien but 
also to the Government. Since it is not apparent that Congress 
intended this result, section 249 might well be clarified. 

Section 214 (c) of the act prov ides for a petition by the “importing 
employer” to import certain aliens as nonimmigrants under section 
101 (a) (15) -(H) “in any specific case or specific ¢ vases.” There are 
many employers im this country who, in connection with their activi- 
ties in various forms of seasonal work such as timber c utting, and fruit 
and vegetable harvesting, processing, and canning, annually import 
for temporary per iods thousands of aliens from nearby foreign coun- 
tries. Section 281 (6) of the act sets up a fee of $10 for eac hy petition 
filed under section 214 (c). Thestatute should be clarified to indicate 
whether it was the intent of Congress that each such employer must 
file a separate petition and pay a separate fee of $10 for each alien 
employee sought to be imported. 

Chapter 3 of title III of the act spells out the circumstances under 
which naturalized citizens may lose their citizenship. There is noth- 
ing in the act, however, which requires such expatriated persons to 
surrender their certificates of naturalization. The result is that such 
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persons may continue to retain their certificates, which they may use 
improperly in obtaining recognition as citizens of the United States. 
It would seem that for the purpose of assisting in the enforcement of 
the law, some provision might be made to give the Government the 
right to repossess the evidence of citizenship, such as the naturaliza- 
tion certificate, of expatriates. 

These are some, not all, of the items in the new law which will tend 
to add to the difficulties of administration. The probing eye of this 
Commission will undoubtedly discover others, and experience in actual 
operation under the act will reveal still more. We trust that the new 
Congress will give prompt attention to our needs in this regard. 

Thank you for this opportunity of appearing before you and stating 
some of our views on this important subject. 

The Carman, Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Mr. Finucane. Colonel, just one question. The present law, that is, 
the new law, requires the filing of an application or petition to receive 
a nonquota visa because of relationship to citizens, and so on. Do you 
think it would expedite administration of the law and relieve the 
Immigration Service of a good deal of unnecessary work if that pro- 
vision were eliminated and let the consul take care of the entire 
matter—eliminate the petitions filed with the Immigration Service 
and let the entire application be filed with the consul ? 

Colonel Hanserron. I think that it would certainly simplify the 
procedures. It would eliminate some work. I am not sure that I 
should be convinced of the wisdom of eliminating what might appear 
to be an additional check by the Department of Justice, which has such 
enormous responsibilities under this law. Undoubtedly, it would 
simplify it. Undoubtedly, it would eliminate a certain amount of 
work. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think it would be better if the law 
were such that, for example, Canadian woodsmen who are admitted 
temporarily to work in the Maine wood industry could be encouraged 
to remain in Maine permanently, so there would be a permanent source 
of such labor, instead of their being required to return to Canada at 
the end of the period for which admitted ? 

Colonel Hasserton. Monsignor O’Grady, I think that is a matter 
of legislative policy about which the Immigration Service, which is 
charged only with administering and enforcing the law, should prob 
ably not express an opinion. 

Commissioner O’Grapvy. But I understand that your Service had 
expressed an opinion on the question of division of powers, and that 
is a very basic question of policy, isn’t it? 

Colonel Hasperton. Yes, sir; I think that is a question going to 
enforcement, and we do make policy with reference to enforcement. 
I think, however, that the question of encouraging Canadians to come 
to this country permanently, rather than for temporary periods, is a 
matter of regulative policy, rather than enforcement. 

I think that our job is to enforce the law the way the Congress 
makes it. If the Congress provides for their temporary admission, 
we will admit them temporarily, and we will try, at the expiration of 
their authorized stay, to encourage them to return. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Under section 203 (a) (1), providing for 
allotment of 50 percent of the quota of each quota area to highly 
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skilled immigrants, how do you think that will work as a practical 
matter! 

Colonel Hanserron. Our understanding of the means by which the 
50 percent who will be chosen under section 203 is in general as fol- 
lows: The statute states that the determination will be made by the 
Attorney General. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you expect he will have to do it in each 
individual case, in other words case by case ? 

Colonel Hanserron. That’s right, sir. Now, however, we have 
ve ry great respect for the competence of the Secretary of Labor and 

his specialists in the Labor Department to detemine by the mac ree y 
which they have what skills and kinds of ability are needed in the 
United States. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. If it will be done case by case, will it be 
necessary to refer each case to the Department of Labor / 

Mr. Hanserron. I do not think it would be necessary to go quite 
that far, sir. The act says that the Attorney General will make the 
determination in the individual case. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. As a practical matter, though, doesn’t an 
industry usually select a skilled worker, or a particular worker, on 
the basis of what it requires, and in your opinion will this not mean 
the Attorney General has to determine whether there is a need for a 
skilled worker or workers in a general area ? 

Colonel Harnerron. Well, the 1 esponsibility is the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s. Now, we certainly expect to be in constant consultation with 
the Department of Labor, and we also expect to be in constant con- 
sultation with other agencies of the Government—with all agencies of 
the Government who, in the opinion of the Attorney General, have 
competence in advising him as to just what are these skills and abilities 
that are needed. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How long do you estimate it will take for 
an employer to obtain an immigrant worker under such a procedure? 
Will it be a matter of months? 

Colonel Haprerron. No, sir: we don’t anticipate that it will take 
that long. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Now, do you think it will take a week, or 
2 weeks? 

Colonel Hasrerton. I shouldn’t want to confine myself quite that 
closely, but, frankly, we do not contemplate that it is going to be too 
terribly difficult. It’s not going to be prohibitively difficulty. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What do you mean by “prohibitively diffi- 
cult” as far as filling a particular job is concerned ? 

Colonel Hasserron. Do you mean filling a particular job, or filling 
jobs in general ? 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Let us assume for the moment it will be on 
ere basis. 

Colonel Hanserron. All right, sir, I will say I don’t think it will 
be prohibitively difficult, t: aking it job by job. 

Commissioner O’'Grapy. Do you think American industry will be 
satisfied with such a procedure to fill jobs? 

Colonel Hanserton. I was granting you your own facts. I don’t 
think it is going to be done that way. You are asking me to assume 
that it is done that w ay. I think that it will be done not always upon 
an individual basis. 
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Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think it is desirable to admit skilled 
workers from a country where they are needed, as, for example, skilled 
workers needed in the defense industries of our western allies? 

Colonel Hanserron. Well, I am sure that is a question on which 
you will hear many witnesses who will have some competence. That 4 
is a matter of high policy not connected with administration and en 
forcement, and on which I disclaim having any peculiar competence. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Colonel. : 

Colonel Hanperron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the : ) 
Commission. 

The Crarrman. The next witness on our schedule is Mr. Edward 8. 

Maney. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the appearance 
of Mr. Maney, the Chief of the Visa Division of the Department of 
State, may I read into the record a communication from the legal 
adviser of that Department ? 

The Cuatrman. You may do so. 

(The letter follows :) 


t 
1 
J 
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Tre LeGAL ADVISER, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, : 
WASHINGTON, October 24, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: Reference is made to your request that Mr. Edward 
Strait Maney, Chief of the Visa Division, testify before the President’s Commis 
sion on Immigration and Naturalization on behalf of the Department. 

Inasmuch as the views of the Department will be presented to the Commission 
by the Secretary of State, the Department does not regard it necessary for Mr. 
Maney to appear. 

Sincerely yours, 
ApRIAN S., FIsHer, 
The Legal Adviser. 


Mr. Rosenrieip. At the present moment the assignment of a time 
for Secretary of State Acheson's testimony before the Commission de- 
pends upon his availability from U. N. duties. 

In x event it will not be possible for the Secretary to appear per 
sonally, I should like to request, Mr. Chairman, that the record remain 
open at this point for insertion of any pr epared statement the Secre- 
tary may wish to present. 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

(There follows a prepared statement submitted by the Honorable 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN ACHESON FOR THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, I am glad to have this opportunity 
te assist the Commission in making a fresh examination of the United States 
immigration policy. Immigration, like most important facets of our national 
life in these times, is closely linked with our foreign policy and objectives. | 
wish, therefore, to outline to you certain characteristics which, it seems to me, 
our immigration policy should have, if it is to contribute effectively to our foreign 
policy. These characteristics can then be balanced in your deliberations with the 
important considerations of domestic policy concerning which you are receiving 
testimony from other witnesses whose primary responsibilities are in the field 
of internal policy. 
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Our immigration policy with respect to particular national or racial groups, 
will inevitably be taken as an indication of our general attitude toward them, 
especially as an indication of our appraisal of their standing in the world. Ii 
will, therefore, shape their attitude toward us and toward many of our other 
policies. For this reason, and in order to achieve consistency between our foreign 
policy and our historical belief in equality, the first characteristic of our immi 
eration policy should be freedom from discrimination on the basis of nationality 
or race. This becomes obvious when we examine some of the psychological effects 
that past immigration policies have had on our relations with other countries, 
and the effect we can reasonably expect our present policies to have when they 
come into force. 

It is true that so far as formal government-to-government dealings are con- 
cerned, there is little or no difficulty in the sense that relations are strained, 
or cooperation less full. Nonetheless America’s position in the eyes of foreign 
peoples is deeply affected, and this is a vitally important point in the mid- 
iwentieth-century world situation. 

The most damaging aspect of American immigration policy as a matter of 
formal foreign relations and of the psychological position of America vis-a-vis 
foreign peoples, was the policy of exclusion of Asians from immigration to and 
naturalization in the United States. Although absolute exclusion is now a thing 
of the past, too many discriminations remain, which in their effect on other peo- 
ples differ from exclusion only in degree. The case of Japan best illustrates 
the effects of a discriminatory policy, for the resentment generated in Japan 
was an important factor among many others contributing to the deterioration 
of relations between Japan and the United States and plunging the two countries 
into war. When the 1924 act was passed barring Asians from immigration to 
the United States, it was regarded by the Japanese as a national affront. The 
Japanese Ambassador in Washington resigned in protest, returned to Japan and 
left the diplomatic service. American diplomatic and consular officers then 
in Japan were given special police protection. Resentment was nation-wide, and 
it continued until the ultranationalists were able to use it effectively in building 
up the antiwhite and anti-American animosities necessary for their rise to power. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, while it eliminates the exclu- 
sion of Asians, places Asia under the national origins quota system which since 
1924 has governed immigration from all other parts of the world outside the 
Western Hemisphere. Superimposed on the national origins system insofar 
as Asia is concerned, however, are the Asia-Pacific triangle provisions, which 
necessitate charging to the quotas of Asian countries immigrants from all areas 
who are attributable by as much as one-half of their ancestry to peoples indigen- 
ous to the triangle area. 

The lifting of the bar of exclusion caused deep gratification in Asia when the 
act was passed, but the racial discrimination apparent in the triangle provisions 
can be expected to keep alive some feelings of resentment. As the act is not 
yet in effect, there has been little opportunity for the effects of the small Asian 
quotas to be felt. Indeed, it may be some time before any objections are raised, 
for, partly owing to the previous absolute bar, Asians are not in the habit of 
thinking of emigration to the United States, and many of those who might think 
of it, could not meet the financial or other requirements imposed. Further, in 
India and Pakistan, resentment against United States policy has been largely 
a matter of principle—a dislike of racial discrimination in any form—rather 
than frustration of a desire to emigrate, so that removal of the bar has improved 
the situation there. Nevertheless, the combination of very small quotas for Asia 
and the Asia-Pacific triangle provisions still furnish ground for Asian suspicion 
of United States motives. 

In the colonial and other dependent areas, an even less satisfactory situation 
has come into being. The new act provides that colonies shall have quotas of 
100 each, instead of unlimited use of the quota of the governing country. The 
difficulties are most clearly evident in the important strategic area of the 
Caribbean. The fact that this area has been the only part of the Western 
Hemisphere subject to quotas has always been an unpleasant irritant to these 
colonial peoples. In the case of the British West Indies, the large and always 
undersubscribed British quota was open to them. They have not, therefore, felt 
the practical effects of the discrimination implicit in their unique status in the 
hemisphere. No more than 2,500 immigrants have entered the United States 
from the Iritish West Indies in any one year. Henceforth, however, no more 
than 800 (100 for each of the 8 British territories) may enter each year. 
Already, months before the effective date of the act, various British West Indian 
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legislatures have passed resolutions denouncing these provisions. This is even 
less to be wondered at when it is remembered that Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic, all near neighbors of the British territories and equally parts of the 
Caribbean area, have nonquota status like the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 
Prominent West Indian leaders and newspapers have protested the obvious 
discrimination, and both West Indian and British Government officials have 
informally brought the seriousness of the matter to the Department’s attention 
Further, the United States members of the Caribbean Commission (a body formed 
by executive agreement between the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
and the Netherlands to plan for the economic and social development of the 
Caribbean area) have formally protested to the Department against the colonial 
quota provisions as being a threat to the work of the Commission itself, as well 
as to the work of the Department in its relations to the Commission. 

In view of all this, it is clear that United States immigration policy not only 
causes resentment weakening the friendship of some of our neighbors but also 
causes or emphasizes economic dislocations that weaken those neighbors whom 
we need as strong partners and who can furnish us with sites for military bases 
and strategic raw materials. 

Other colonial areas that will be of increasing importance to the West are 
those in Africa. Although there has as yet been no problem there, it should not 
be assumed that there never will be. Nationalism is growing rapidly in Africa, 
and Africans are, of course, extremely sensitive to racial discrimination. There 
are at present about four or five hundred west African students studying in the 
United States. We want these men and women to go home friends of America, 
ready to use their skills and intelligence in strengthening the free West. But 
if we discriminate against their countries, or against any other peoples, we shal! 
lose their good will. 

Again, one of the chief problems now facing the United States information 
offices in Africa is how to combat the anti-American racial propaganda published 
in local nationalist papers. While with one hand we spend time and money to 
fight that propaganda, with the other hand we feed the propaganda mill with our 
discriminatory policies. 

In Europe, the difficulties facing us result in part from the national-origin 
quota system, which is based squarely on the theory that the best Americans 
are those of particular national or racial origins. This theory, alyrays deroga- 
tory to our friends, is increasingly at variance with our protestations of equality 
and with our efforts to work fruitfully with all peoples. Especially where it 
strikes countries like Italy and Greece, which are much concerned with emigra 
tion as a solution to their population problems, it has engendered soreness and 
doubt that inhibit progress toward mutual trust. 

So much for the question of discrimination, 

In the modern interdependent world community the United States has come to 
have a strong positive interest in the population problems besetting nations with 
which we are cooperating in the defense of the free world. Therefore, in addi- 
tion to demonstrating to the world that the people of one race or nation are 
inherently no more or less desirable in our eyes than those of any other, the 
second characteristic our immigration policy should have is flexibility. This 
would permit us to make a special contribution to the solution of population 
problems, two of which are particularly important to our present objectives. 

One is the problem of overpopulation in certain European countries. It is a 
fundamental premise of United States policy that the economic and political 
stability and military strength of free nations is essential to United States 
security. A primary obstacle to the attainment of such stability and strength 
is the presence in Italy, Western Germany, the Netherlands, and Greece of excess 
population which these countries cannot assimilate at a tolerable standard of 
living and an advantageous level of productivity. Since this excess population 
cannot be fully employed in these countries at any foreseeable level of their 
economic development, it creates in each the acute threat of political instability 
that large-scale unemployment nearly always brings. It is no accident that the 
country with the greatest overpopulation problem, Italy, has the largest Com- 
munist Party in Western Europe. Moreover, the continuing pressure of excess 
population on limited resources is a serious threat to the general economic via- 
hility of these countries, which has been the goal of so much United States effort 
and expenditure. 

Immigration of this excess population to the United States cannot, of course, 
be the primary solution of the problem. The major emphasis is still on further 
economic improvement within the particular countries and within the European 
area as a whole; in the long run, economic expansion will increase the numbers 
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of people who can be productively employed within the area. Meanwhile, the 
United States, as part of the Mutual Security Program, is participating with 18 
other governments in the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe. The Committee is moving migrants chiefly 
to Canada, Venezuela, Brazil, Australia, and New Zealand, and a number of the 
member governments have embarked on generous special immigration progratns. 

However, the present rate of economic expansion and migration can take care 
of little more than the annual increase in surplus population in the whole of 
free Europe. In the case of Italy, where the overpopulation problem is especially 
acute, the present total annual emigration will have to be more than doubled for 
a period of 10 years if substantial alleviation is to be achieved, and this despite 
increases in domestic opportunity. Aeceptance by the United States of a sub- 
stantial number of additional immigrants from Italy and other countries suffer- 
ing in the same way would not only contribute directly to a solution but would 
also place us in a firmer position to urge other countries to join our efforts in 
this direction. A special effort to reduce the overpopulation problem to manage- 
able proportions would be a most effective step toward our foreign-policy goals. 

Another special problem of equal importance is that of the escapees from 
Communist countries. These people arrive in the border countries destitute. 
They have lost their homes, their property, and often their families. They have 
a deep hatred for cominunism; they know from experience what it means. They 
have a deep love of freedom, having been so long without it. If they are left to 
shift for themselves in lands already burdened with surplus population, they will 
not be able to find work and will be disillusioned about the meaning of “western 
democracy.” <As their disillusion grows, and word of it spreads, it will be diffi- 
cult for us to convince the captive populations behind the iron curtain that the 
free world is interested in their fate. With our aid, other countries are trying 
to make possible a new life for these escapees. But these efforts do not by them- 
selves meet the need. To welcome escapees to the United States on a scale im- 
possible under the present quota restrictions would be a vital step in making our 
policy toward the satellite peoples effective. 

Summing up, then, the immigration policy that would contribute most to the 
success of our foreign policy is one that is at once free from discrimination on 
the basis of nationality or race and flexible enough to permit special efforts 
to help selve particular population problems important to the security of the 
free world. I believe that, with wisdom and patience, both these aims ean 
be achieved. Special immigration programs will, of course, open to certain 
selected groups opportunities not available to others. However, as long as 
such programs are clearly related to our objective requirements and to the 
special needs of nations joined with us in the common effort, they will in no 
way imply a judgment of people made on the basis of race or nationality. 
They will not, therefore, contradict the nondiscriminatory character which our 
immigration policy should have if it is to help and not hinder us in reaching 
the goals of our foreign policy. 


Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, I also have a communication from 
Dr. A. Wetmore, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, which I 
should like to have incorporated in the record. 

The Cruirrman. It may be inserted. 

(There follows the communication from Dr. A. Wetmore, Secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY A. WETMORE, SECRETARY, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. RoSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: Acknowledgment is made of your letter of September 
40 in which you ask whether the Smithsonian Institution can provide your Com 
mission information on (1) the anthropological and biological assumptions of 
the national-origin quota system (2) the assimilability of peoples of different 
races and-mationality, (3) the general character of the ethnic composition of the 
United States of America, and (4) the validity of the racial and ethnie classifi 
cation upon which the existing national quota system is based, 
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I have referred your request to a group of anthropologists on our staff who 
have reported to me that, so far as they can determine from the material avail- 
able to them, the national-origin quota system selects “white” immigrants in 
proportion to the previous contributions of the various national-origin groups 
to the population of the United States up to an arbitrarily chosen year. To us 
there do not seem to be any biological or anthropological assumptions involved 
in this, and in any case it would appear that the arbitrariness of this system 
would effectively nullify any such assumptions. 

The rates of assimilability of peoples of various races and nationalities must 
depend on many factors. In general, the more deviant the appearance, language, 
and customs of immigrants, the greater resistance they may encounter from the 
established population, and hence the more slowly they may be assimilated, 
sociologically as well as biologically. Our anthropologists have not personally 
investigated this complex process of amalgamation, but they cite as one of the 
few studies available an Ethnic Survey of Woonsocket, R. I., by B. B. Wessel, 
University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

The present ethnic composition of the United States is, in the opinion of our 
anthropologists, a matter of record in the statistical compilations of the Bureau 
of the Census and the Immigration and Naturalization Service. Aside from 
this quantitative record, almost nothing seems to be known about the qualitative 
aspects of our population or about the emergence of what might be considered an 
American type. 

Finally, the anthropologists point out that the national-origin quota system, 
as its name indicates, has a national rather than a racial basis. The two, scien- 
tifieally are not identical since, for example, people of several races are consid- 
ered French nationals. No one in this institution would be able to judge the 
validity of the classification of nationalities used for immigration purposes, 
since this is in the field of political science, a field outside our scope. A statement 
on race that may be of interest has been prepared for UNESCO by a panel of 
scientists of international standing, and is available in published form in the 
periodical Man, volume 52, article 125, pages 90-91, June 1952. 

From these opinions of our anthropologists, it appears that the problems on 
which you are seeking help do not involve the present fields of competence of 
our staff, and any further help they might give your Commission would be of 
necessity through reference to standard publications. Our inability to help in 
this instance in no way reflects unwillingness, but simply the fact that our 
specializations run in other directions. I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WerTmore, Secretary. 


The CuHatrrMan. Our next witness will be Dr. Jack Masur. 


STATEMENT OF JACK MASUR, M. D., ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES, UNITED STATES PUB- 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Dr. Masur. I am Dr. Jack Masur, Assistant Surgeon General and 
Chief, Bureau of Medical Services, United States Public Health 
Service, Federal Security Agency. 

With your permission, I will read a prepared statement. 

The CuarrmMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Dr. Masur. On behalf of the Public Health Service of the Federal 
Security Agency, may I say that we appreciate the invitation of the 
Commission to report on the role of the Service in the surveillance of 
health problems involved in the admission of aliens into our country. 

The concern of the Public Health Service with such problems dates 
back to the turn of the nineteenth century, when our first hospital was 
set up in an old, unused barrack building on Castle Island in Boston 
Harbor. The Service was established originally to provide medical 
care for American seamen. Many of them contracted illness in foreign 
ports. Others were infected by ships’ passengers who were ill. 
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Physicians of the Public Health Service organized the first attacks 
on the epidemics of cholera, plague, yellow fever and other infectious 
diseases that were imported into our port cities year after year, until a 
Federal quarantine leet was passed by Congress in 1878. And a 
decade later, medical research in the Public Health Service came to life 
in a one-room laboratory in the Staten Island hospital where Dr. 
Joseph J. Kinyoun, fresh from his studies with Koch and Pasteur, be- 
gan his research on cholera and other infectious diseases where tens of 
thousands of immigrants were pouring into the Port of New York, 
bringing those diseases to his very door. 

| suppose no one knows more than our Public Health Service physi- 
cians of the tragedy that illness and physical disability can bring to 
families who seek to enter this country as immigrants. The tired, the 
poor, and the homeless who come to enter the “golden door” are indi- 
viduals to us. Because of the tragedy that sometimes occurs, for 
example in TB cases, we often reexamine an alien’s case again and 
again to determine whether the disease has become sufliciently healed 
to permit him to enter the country. 

But since the Surgeon General is charged, under the Public Health 
Service Act, to prevent the spread of communicable disease, and since 
we must also carry out the obligations of the United States under the 
international agreements, those tasks command our first attention. 

Here in this country we have fought for years against VD, TB, 
mental illness, and other diseases. We have been especially successful 
in eliminating the deadly, infectious diseases like cholera, yellow fever, 
and smallpox. For example, last year only 11 cases of smallpox were 
reported within the country. But we cannot afford to overlook the 
fact that smallpox is still endemic in many parts of the world, that the 
incidence of TB is many times higher in some European countries 
than it is here. 

As you know, the law provides that aliens may not be admitted to 
this country if they are suffering from mental illness, tuberculosis, 
dangerous contagious disease, or any other mental or physical defect 
which would be a health hazard to the community or impair their 
ability to earn a living. 

The medical examination of aliens is conducted by the Division of 
Foreign Quarantine of the Public Health Service. The Division 
maintains staffs in various consulates in Europe, Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Mexico, Cuba, and Hong Kong. In this country we have stations 
and personnel at all maritime ports of entry, at international airports 
and along our international boundaries. 

In order to give medical examinations to aliens in countries of their 
origin, Public Health Service officers and supporting personnel are 
assigned to 23 American consulates; 10 in Europe, 10 in Canada, and 
one each in Cuba, Mexico, and Hong Kong. In addition, medical 
oflicers at quarantine stations on the United States side of the Mexican 
border perform examinations for the consulates in Mexico. 

In Europe, where the bulk of the work for immigrants is done, the 
Service maintains a supervising medical office in Paris. This office 
is staffed with a medical director and specialists in tuberculosis and 
psychiatry to direct and aid the werk of our own Public Health Serv- 
ice medical examiners at the larger consulates and to consult with the 
consuls and local medical practitioners at the smaller consulates. 
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In general, we have assigned Public Health Service officers to al] 
consulates havi ing suffici iently large workloads to justify the utilization 
of one American physician. In Europe, these larger consulates 
account for about two-thirds of all immigration visas issued. 

At the two hundred-odd small consulates in different parts of the 
ae where the workload is smaller, local physicians are designated 
by the consuls to examine visa applicants. The Public Health Service 
has no specific authority in the selection of these local physicians, 
or in the supervision of their work. However, our Paris office assists 
the consuls as much as possible in the selection, and instructs them 
in the regulations, and procedures established by the Service. Ow 
specialists in tuberculosis and psychiatry advise these local physicians 
in their respective fields, insofar as possible, to assure that the stand 
ards of American medical practice will be followed. Virtually all 
of the immigrants who arrive in this country, and are found to be 
inadmissible for medical reasons, are those who have been examined 
by the local physicians working through the smaller consulates. Trag- 
edies of deportation, or the separation of families could be avoided 
with closer adherence by the local physicians to the standards followed 
by the Public Health Service. 

In view of the need for more advisory service to the local phy 
sicians, we hope that, next year, we will be able to afford more staff in 
Europe. 

The medical reexamination of aliens upon arrival at a United States 
port is required by law. But his reexamination is primarily an imspec- 
tion and review of the medical record and chest X-ray of each indi- 
vidual. If for any reason the examiner suspects that a person has 
an excludable condition which was not detected abroad, the immigrant 
is required to have a more detailed medical examination. These 
examinations are made usually at our Public Health Service hospitals 
or out-patient offices. 

Most of the persons requiring further examination need additional! 
X-rays, either because the X-ray attached to their papers is not ade 
quate, or because of faulty interpretations made at the time of the 
original examination. If, after thorough examination, an immigrant 
is found to be afflicted with an excludable condition, he may be 
deported by the Immigration Service following the required lega| 
hearings. However, if the condition is subject to cure within a 
reasonable time, arrangements may be made for treatment in this 
country. 

In the immigration medical work, tuberculosis is probably the most 
important disease, from the standpoint of both the immigrant and 
our responsibility for protecting the public health. Because of the 
importance of detecting tuberculosis, routine chest X-rays have been 
required of all visa applicants over 10 years of age since September 
1948. In Europe, the Service maintains X-ray machines in the con- 
sulates staffed by our own physicians. At all the smaller consulates, 
prospective Immigrants must obtain X-rays, seriological examinations 
for syphilis, and other laboratory tests from local physicians desig- 
nated by the consuls. 

As you are well aware, we have recently had some complicated prob- 
lems in connection with the displaced persons arriving with possible 
active pulmonary tuberculosis. There was a high incidence of tuber- 
culosis among these people. They were examined by local and refugee 
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physicians employed by the International Refugee ee and 
by alien physicians employed by the Public Health Service in IRO 
centers. 

Because of the limited number of physicians available for this work, 
and the inadequacy of facilities, about 150 DP’s who had what ap- 
peared to be active tuberculosis arrived in this country. Arrangements 
were made for practically all of them to receive treatment here. A 
few are still being treated. In order to reduce the tragedies of threat- 
ened deportation, we sent a board of independent tuberculosis spe- 
cialists to Europe to aid in the examination. 

During the 314 years of the DP program, nearly a half million 
persons were given medical examinations. Four thousand had to be 
rejected because of pulmonary tuberculosis. An additional 6,000 were 
excluded because they could not meet other medical requirements. 

In the course of the regular immigration program—that is, in 
addition to the examination of DP’s—we examined 112,000 immi 
grants in various parts of the world during the past fiscal year. About 
600 of those examined abroad by our Public Health Service personne! 
were unable to eet the health requirements. Of the persons arriving 
at United States ports of entry, and at the borders, about 100 failed 
to meet the health requirements. As I said before, the great majority 
of these were examined originally by local physicians designated by 
the smaller consulates. 

Since the immigration laws make all aliens entering the country 
subject to medical examination, large numbers of nonimmigrant aliens 
are examined by the Service at United States ports and borders. ‘The 
largest category is crew members and workaways on arriving steani 
ships. We “inspected 900,000 during the last fiscal year. The next 
largest group is temporary visitors. The numerous alien business 
men, visitors, tourists, aipteien its, and in-transit travelers who come 
to this country are generally not referred for medical examination. 
However, consuls in foreign countries, or immigration oflicers at 
United States ports may refer any alien to the Public Health Service 
for medical examination where t there appears to be good reason. Other 
categories of aliens that may be examined are those with reentry per 
nits, local crossers on the Canadian and Mexican borders, and alien 
visitors in this country who plan to depart and reenter as immigrants. 

The new immigration and naturalization law does not include any 
drastic changes in the criteria for the medical examination of aliens. 
There are a few changes in terminology which do not vary materially 
from the previous law. There is also a modification of the appeal 
provisions. Under the present law an alien can appeal only in case 
of insanity or mental defect. The new law permits appeal by any 
immigrant declared to have any mental deficiency or any disorder. 

Undoubtedly the Commission has seen the recommendations made 
by the Federal Security Agency when the new law was under consider 
ation. But since you are ‘concerned here with the whole problem of 
immigration, I should like to present a brief explanation of some 
of the i improvements which we believe to be desirable to the effective 
and equitable administration of the medical examination of aliens. 
They are largely changes in terminology. But we believe them to be 
important because of the inequities which may result otherwise. 
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For example, we would like to suggest that the Commission take 
under consideration the modernization of the terminology “insane,” 
“feeble-minded” and “mental defect.” The term “feeble-minded,” 
for example, does not have the exact medical significance necessary for 
modern diagnosis. It is a generic term applicable to varying degrees 
of mental capacity. We would suggest that the terms “idiot,” “im 
becile,” and “moron” be substituted, since they are categories recog- 
nized in medical terminology and would, we believe, include most 
persons likely to require special supervision, to become an economic 
burden, or to present a more than normal risk, of transmitting to 
children any strain of mental weakness. 

The term “mental-defect” has the same fault. We believe that 
“mental disease” would be better, since it covers such incapacitating 
disorders as the obsessive, compulsive, or hysterical types which may 
seriously impair an individual’s ability to live a normal life. 

It may seem to you that these shades of meaning or interpretation 
are minor matters. But we believe, from long experience, that they are 
essential to the best administration of the immigration and naturaliza 
tion laws. 

One is always faced with the dilemma of administrative routine 
versus the sympathetic handling of cases as human beings on an 
individual basis. 

This is the ever-present incubus in the administration of a program 
that deals directly with the lives of people. But because the terms 
of the law do have a great impact on immigrants and their families, 
and because accurate terminology is important to our efforts to protect 
the public health, we urge the Commission to study carefully the sug- 
gestions that have been made by the Federal Security Agency. 

The CnHarrman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Is Professor Harberger here ? 


STATEMENT OF ARNOLD C. HARBERGER, PROFESSOR OF ECONOM- 
ICS, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, AND FORMER STAFF MEM- 
BER OF THE PRESIDENT’S MATERIALS POLICY COMMISSION 


Professor Harsercer. I am Arnold C. Harberger, professor of eco- 
nomics, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. I was a former 
staff member of the President’s Materials Policy Commission. 

I don’t have a prepared statement. I came down here to answer 
whatever questions you gentlemen might have to put to me on, I 
presume, the subject of what effect differing immigration policies 
might have on the long-term economic growth in the American econ- 
omy. This is the field in which I worked on the Materials Policy Com- 
mission, and I am here prepared to answer whatever you may put 
to me on that subject. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. For the record, you are talking about the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission, the so-called Paley Commission, 
is that right? 

Professor Harsercer. That’s correct. 

The CHarrman. You were a member of that Commission? 

Professor Harsercer. I was on the staff of that Commission. 
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The Cuamman. And will you for the record just briefly describe 
what the purpose of that Commission was? 

Professor Haresercer. The purpose of that Commission was to 
determine what would be an advisable long-range materials policy 
for the United States. In the process of finding « out what would be 
advisable, we had to take a look into the long-range future. We took 
as our target date 1975. 

The Cuamman. You said “materials.” Now, what materials? 

Professor Hareercer. Raw materials, all exhaustible resources, es- 
sential materials, whether domestically produced or not. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean materials needed in the expanding 
economy of the United States ¢ 

Professor Harsercer. Correct. Now, my p: articular specialty was 
in the long-term aspects of this, looking at the year 1975 and trying 
to figure out what were the forces which week govern the crowth 
of our economy up to then. Naturally, the size of a labor force in 
1975 was an important matter for our consideration. However, in 
the final analysis, I would suspect that any difference in the size of 
the labor force which plausible, different immigration policies would 
make would have no effect on the standard of. living in the United 
States. It certainly is true that if the United States were to remove 
all barriers to immigration, to allow anyone from any part of the 
world who wanted to come in to come, we would prdbably see some 
substantial fall in the average level of living. However, immigration 
at the rate of 100,000, 200,000, : 300,000, or even 400,000 a year can easily 
be absorbed by the United States economy without any lowering of 
the rate of increase in our standard of life. 

I can give you a reasonable picture of how this works, I think, by 
separating out three forces which go to raise our total productivity 
in the economy. One of the forces is improvement in technology, 
invention technique, that sort of thing. Another force is the amount 
of capital equipment that we work with, and the third thing is the 
increase in our labor force. 

Now, on the basis of what we have done in the past, the standard 
of living of the average American has risen about 1 to 114 percent 
per vear, due solely to this tec hnological factor and solely to our in- 
ventiveness in developing new techniques. Furthermore, we can an- 
ticipate by 1975 a substantial doubling in our stock of capital equip- 
ment. If our labor force were, by 1975, to also double, which means 
to go from 60,000,000 to 120,000,000, we could anticipate, nevertheless, 
that the average worker would live some 30 percent better than the 
average wor ker today. 

Now, we anticipated, in our own work, an increase in the labor 
force of only about 30 percent, going from about 60,000,000 to about 
82,000,000. Even with that very small increase in the labor force, 
the standard of living of the average worker was expected to rise by 
about 50 percent. So that the effect of an increase in the labor force 
on lowering the average standard of living is obviously very small. 
On the one hand, if you assume an increase of only 30 percent in the 
labor force, you get your standard of living likely to go up by 50 
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percent. When you assume an increase of 100 percent in the labor 
force, which is completely implausible, your standard of living still 
goes up by 30 percent. 

Now, I suspect that any immigration policies which your Com 
mission is likel y to be interested i in might be of the order of changing 
our 30-percent increase in the labor force to perhaps a 40-percent 
increase in the labor force, and, within that very small range, 1 sug 
gest that the effect can be no more than negligible. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you say that we have been helping 
friendly countries in building up their capital equipment by export- 
ing capital ? 

Professor Harpercer. Exactly. 

Commissioner O’Grapy- We have heard testimony to the effect that 
where a country cannot absorb its labor supply because it may have too 
many refugees who cannot be taken into the population of those 
countries, or surplus population that cannot be gainfully employed, 
that it has hindered the development of the economy. So that, while 
in one respect we are trying to build up a country by exporting capital, 
at the same time we have the question of how you are going to deal 
with that labor supply that has been thrown on that country. There. 
fore, do you think we can separate this question of immigration policy 
from the question of our economic policy in dealing with other coun- 
tries in regard to the improvement of their economies? 

Professor Harerrcer. | think we can separate it for certain prob- 
lems, but we needn't. If we say that additional immigration into 
the United States would not hurt our economy and we see that extra 
population is hurting the economies of some of our friends, the ob- 
vious inference is to take this excess burden of population off of them 
and bring it over here where it will be no burden. 

The Cuamrman. Were you here when Mr. Louis H. Bean testified 
this morning? 

Professor Harpercer. No: I was not, sir. 

The CHatrman. He submitted a paper to the Commission in which 
he argues that the restrictive immigration policies of the past re- 
tarded the economic growth of the country. 

Professor Harsercer. That’s.an arguable proposition. 

The Cuatmrman. You have not seen his paper / 

Professor Harsercer. I have not seen his paper. I came independ- 
ently to the conclusion it had not retarded the economic growth of 
the country but that substantial immigration would not hurt. 

The CHaiman. He went much further than that. He said if 
we had had the kind of immigration that had existed prior to the 
time of these restrictions, that our country would have been richer eco 
nomically, and that we would have had a larger income. 

Professor Harsercer. We would have had a larger population and 
certainly a larger income, but the point I make—I don’t know whether 
Bean said this or not—we would have a larger per capita income, and 
this is what I am arguing: we would have no smaller income. 

Commissioner GULLIXSON. Just one question. I believe the Mate- 
rials Policy Commission on which you worked gave considerable at- 
tention to the exhaustion of natural resources in America? 

Professor Harpercer. Yes. 

Commissioner GuLirxson. They covered particularly the land ero- 
sion by water and wind? 
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Professor Harpercer. Well, in part. 

Commissioner GuLiixson. Supply of iron ore, for instance? 

Professor Harsercer. Yes, indeed. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. And your prognostications for the fu- 
ture would then be bused on heavy importations from other countries 
of natural resources? 

Professor Harsercer. On substantial importations, yes. 

Commissioner GuLLIxson. That would be in lumber products, forest 
products, and iron ore and petroleum ? 

Professor Harsercer. In all of these things, but I would say more 
importantly in mining nonferrous metals, such as copper, lead, and 
zinc, Where our own position is not as good for the future as it is in 
all of these. 

Commissioner Guiiixson. Then would you say that our position in 
the future would be based on international relationships to a degree 
not hitherto known ¢ 

Professor Harpercer. Yes, indeed; necessarily. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Professor Harberger, you have said that substan- 
tial immigration would not hurt the United States. Do your cal- 
culations for the future and your estimates of the future indicate that 
more immigration will be needed for the United States, as well as 
merely not hurt it ¢ 

Professor Harnercer. No; I can’t see that finely into the future. 
[ doubt that anybody can, to be able to assert that additional gener- 
alized immigration would be necessary. One thing, however, T can 
say, and that is that in certain specific industries there are certain 
specific skills on which we in the past have definitely relied on immi- 
gration and in which today we are fairly badly put, simply because 
the immigration has not been so rapidly forthcoming since 1920, let 
alone now. 

The skills to which I refer are those into which American boys, 
people brought up in the American environment, somehow just don’t 
want to go, 

Mr. Rosenriecp. What are those ? 

Professor Harsercer. I refer to barbers and tailors, and appar- 
ently coal mining is another field into which the young people of 
America are very, very reluctant to go, even at quite high wages. As 
a result, what is happening in each “of these occupations is an aging 
of the population tree, so to speak, and we are now relying on very old 
barbers, very old tailors, and very old coal miners, and in the long 
run these people are going to die off, and we are going to have a ter- 
rible time trying to bribe young Americans, who somehow have an 
aversion to these occupations, to go into them. 

Now, it seems to me that the obvious thing is to get Europeans or 
other people who have no aversion to these occupations, to bring them 
in and let them provide us with the same services at something like 
the same costs that we have been accustomed to paying in the past. 

Mr. Rosenrrerp. Would you be able to provide the Commission 
with a list of these various occupations and trades which are in this 
situation, or likely to fall in this situation ? 

Professor Harnercer. I can certainly try. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Thank you. We would find it useful. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should like to request that the record remain open 
at this point for the incorporation of such a list if Professor Harberge: 
is able to furnish it. 

The Cuamman. That may be done. 

(The additional information furnished by Prof. Arnold C. Har 
berger is as follows:) 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL EcONomy, 
Baltimore, Md., October 30, 1952. 
Mr..HArry ROSENFIELD, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: On Monday you requested a list of occupations in which 
a very considerable rise in remuneration would be necessary to induce native 
born Americans to come in sufficient numbers to meet our future needs. On 
Monday I mentioned tailors and barbers. To these I would like to add furriers 
shoemakers, miners, domestic servants, and possibly masons, waiters, and laundry 
operatives. Personally, I would not advocate special preferences to be set up for 
immigration in these categories. If immigration is unrestricted, we can rely on 
the immigrants themselves to choose to enter these fields in which remuneratio: 
is from their point of view quite high, although from the point of view of Ameri 
cans it may be insuflicient or barely sufficient to induce them to work there. 

I must emphasize again that these judgments about the precise occupationa 
classes for which the situation holds is a personal one, based only on my experi 
ence as a general economist. If you are interested in more precise information 
I suggest that you get in touch with Mr. Seymour Wolfbine, who studies occu- 
pational outlooks for the BLS; Charles Stewart, who used to study occupation: |! 
outlooks and is currently Deputy Director of the BLS; and Ernest Rubin, who 
is currently making a study on immigration for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

But I wish to emphasize again my belief that occupational discrimination 
is ill-advised. We cannot know in advance the areas in which immigrant labor 
will have the greatest comparative advantage, but we can rely on the self-interes! 
of potential immigrants and on the self-interest of their potential employers 
to channel such immigrants as we admit into the appropriate occupations. One 
of the basic faults of our current immigration policy, it seems to me, is that by 
discrimination on criteria of national origin it effectively discriminates also 
along occupational lines. This is because the particular countries of origin 
from which we are willing to accept most of our immigrants currently are coun- 
tries in which people have much the same aversions to particular occupations 
as do our own workers. I therefore would tend to use a list of occupations such 
as this, not to advocate occupational discrimination in favor of the occupations 
on the list but rather to show how our present immigration laws effectively 
discriminate against occupations on the list. 

After my testimony, Mrs. Penton asked me to include in this letter a statement 
concerning the source of my estimate that the average worker in 1975 would 
have a real income about 50 percent higher than the average worker in 1950 
In my testimony this estimate was associated with the labor-force increase of 
about 30 percent, which we assume in the Paley Commission study. Though 
not explicitly brought out in the Paley report, it is easily derivable from the 
figures on labor force and gross national product which are presented there. 

I hope this information meets your immediate needs. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARNOLD C. HARBERGER. 

The CuHarrman. Professor Harberger, we have had some testimony 
here and in other places that there is a movement away from the farms 
and that farm labor is also needed. Did you find that? 

Professor Harsercer. In certain places. It is a very much region- 
alized thing. It is still true of American agriculture as a whole that 
there is too much labor, but there are lots and lots of isolated places, 
particularly the more prosperous areas, in which something like a 
labor shortage has developed. You see, in agriculture as a whole, 
most of the population is on these poor farms in the South, and one 
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of the great economic problems of our country has been to try to get 
these people off the farm into more productive pursuits, and this, I 
think, still characterizes American agriculture as a whole when you 
count that in. When you get out to the citrus-fruit area and to a lot 
of the places which use highly seasonal picking labor and things like 
that, it is certainly true that something hike a labor shortage exists, or 
holds at least seasonally in lots of these agricultural areas. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. I wonder, Professor Harberger, if you had any 
observation on a statement made by the Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Knox 'T. Hutchinson, this morning. He said: “Almost one- 
third of the States said”—he is reporting on a survey—‘their greatest 
manpower difficulty was the short supply of regular year-round 
hands.” Then he goes on to say: “One-fourth said their problem was 
the short supply of both regular and seasonal labor.” I call your 
attention to the first observation that one-third of the States found 
their greatest manpower difficulty in year-round shortages. 

Professor Harpercer. This is within agriculture ? 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Within agriculture. Does that conform with your 
findings? 

Professor Harpercer. This particular area of agriculture has not 
been a study of my own, and I can only claim to have done a re: asonable 
amount of reading and watching the figures. My suspicion here is 
that the reason why these people ‘find a shortage of agricultural labor 
generally is because they don't realize that the price ‘of labor all over 
the country has gone up, and they are trying to get labor at the good 
old wages and are not ready to pay the competing prices which actu- 
ally compete with industry in the cities. 

The Cuamman. Professor, that isn’t what we heard from other 
witnesses around the country. Take the small farmer, for instance. 
In the old days, we were informed, he kept his sons at work for a 
certain period of time; now they go off to school, go off to college, 
they go to the university, and when they finish they don’t want to 
come ‘back on the farm and help the parent with the farm chores. 
They are in the professions or in some other line of work. That was 
also stated to be true of the small farmer, and it was also indicated to 
us that he can’t pay the workers that he had the wages that they can 
get in the large cities and in the factories, and so they leave the farm. 
As a result, it has been reported that the farmer is unable to gather 
the labor supply that he did before, whether it was in his own fi umily 
or whether it was the hired man, not because he doesn’t know that a 
new day has come in wages, because he is also earning more through 
his crops than he ever received before. But there appeared to be a 
definite shortage, a year-round shortage in some areas of the country. 
But you say you haven’t prepared any figures yourself, or you haven't 
made the study ? 

Professor Harnercer. No; I haven't. 

The CuamrMan. That’s what apparently led to the statement that 
almost’ one-third of the States of the United States reported to the 
Deparment of Agriculture on the survey, that there was a shortage of 
regular, year-round hands, and on top of that there are seasonal short- 
ages which lead to the importation of the “wet-back” and other sea- 
sonal laborers. 


Thank you very much, Professor, we appreciate your coming. 
Is Mr. Davis here? 
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STATEMENT OF HON JAMES P. DAVIS, DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Davis. I am James P. Davis, Director of the Office of Terri- 
tories, Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here and to discuss the Immigration Act in the light of our 
situation in the Department of the Interior. Up to the present mo 
ment the Department of the Interior does not find that it has any 
observations to present on the major provisions of the act or on its 
general philosophy. The problems with which we are concerned 
are rather limited in scope and affect only the passage of both aliens 
and citizens between our Territories and the mainland of the United 
States, and in some cases between Territories. Let me say paren 
thetically and briefly that we are using the word “Territories” here in 
its broad sense of areas under the jurisdiction of the United States 
which are not States. 

My office in the Department of the Interior has a general respon 
sibility for Federal relations with those Territories. We are sort 
of a “department of the exterior” of the Department of the Interior. 
Those Territories at the present time, though, to which I shall be re- 
ferring later, include Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, the Marianas, Samoa, and the Territory of the Pacifie Islands, 
the former Japanese mandated area which is now under a civilian ad 
ininistration set up by Executive order under the general direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

We, as I said, are very happy to call to the attention of this Com- 
mission some of our views in regard to these areas. The immigra 

ion law has not always taken into account the particular problems 
eateuiea the Territories of the United States, and the new Immi 
gration and Nationality Act is, in our view, open to criticism in sev 
eral particulars. I should like to comment on some of these problems 
briefly by reading a prepared statement and to offer a more detailed 
written statement for incorporation in the record. 

The CuatrMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Davis. First of all, we are deeply disturbed by the provision 
of the new act, section 212 (d) (7), which imposes restrictions upon 
the travel of aliens from the Territories to the continental United 
States. Section 212 (d) (7) requires that an alien who has been law 
fully admitted to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
or Guam, and who then comes to the continental United States, must 
be examined at the time of his entry into the continental United 
States, to determine whether he is within any of the classes of persons 
who are excluded from admission. The Immigration and Nationalit) 
Act apples to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam as fully as it applies to the continuental United States. No 
alien can enter these Territories without being as thoroughly screened 
upon admission as he would be were he entering at San Francisco 
or New York. If he is barred from entering the continental United 
States, he is also barred from entering these Territories. In effect, the 
language of section 212 (d) (7) means that an alien, lawfully admitted 
to one of the Territories, cannot later travel to the continental United 
States without being subjected to a second examination. 
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This requirement appears to us to be burdensome, valueless, and 
discriminatory. An alien residing in Alaska, which is a part of the 
United States as defined in the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
should be as free to travel to Seattle as an alien residing in Seattle 
is now free to travel to Spokane. Each is traveling from and to points 
within the United States. There should be no greater burden upon 
one than upon the other. 

But, in addition, in order adequately to enforce the provision, it 
appears that all persons traveling from the Territories to the conti- 
nental United States, whether they be citizens or aliens, will neces- 
sarily be screened in some manner. Until regulations for the en- 
forcement of section 212 (d) (7) are issued, we cannot know what 
forms this screening process will take. But enforcement authorities 
cannot determine whether an alien has met the requirements of section 
212 (d) (7) unless they are first able to determine whether he is or 
is not an alien. It, therefore, appears reasonable to assume that 
United States citizens, as well as aliens, will be required either to 
carry documentation or to submit to questioning before they are al- 
lowed to enter the United States from the Territories. Introducing 
such complications to travel between the Territories and the conti- 
nental United States can produce no salutary consequences. Normal 
intercourse with the Territories will be hindered, and this in turn 
may be expected to affect adversely the rapidity of Territorial devel- 
opment. 

At this point I should like to introduce some figures as to the 
volume of this travel. I have the total volume of such travel to the 
mainland for Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico for the years 1950 
and 1951. For Hawaii the total number of aliens was 4.203 for 1950; 
7,446 for 1951. - Citizens from Hawaii to the mainland, 70,403 in 1950 
and 82,877 in 1951. From Alaska I do not have a breakdown for 
aliens, but the total number of persons from Alaska to the mainland 
was 84,376 in 1950 and 111,570 for 1951. 

Commissioner Pickxerr. Do these people come on visitor’s visa, or 
do they have no visa? 

Mr. Davis. They are American citizens, they are in precisely the 
same shape as you would be if you went from here to New York. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Did you say the new act has more rigid re 
strictions than the old law ¢ 

Mr. Davis. The new act would apparently require a more rigid 
screening of the persons coming to the mainland than the previous 
act. It has been the custom since the war days to have an immigra- 
tion check made at the airport, usually at the point of departure in 
Puerto Rico and in Alaska. I believe that has not been true in 
Hawaii. I can’t say for sure about that. There has been some sort 
of a slight immigration check on persons coming onto the planes or 
ships coming to the mainland. But this would apparently require 
a much more careful examination and documentation of such persons. 

If I may complete the figures, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuatrman. Did you say aliens from Alaska is 84,376? 

Mr. Davis. No; there is no breakdown between aliens and citizens 
for that one. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would that include people coming in for 
business, businessmen ? 
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Mr. Davis. Business, pleasure, all purposes. This is the total vo! 
ume of the traffic. 

From Puerto Rico to the mainland in 1950, 5,351 aliens and in 1951, 
6.528 aliens. In 1950 there were 117,507 citizens and 144,021 m 1951 
from Puerto Rico. 

I give you those figures merely to illustrate that this is not a trifling 
end insignificant matter but one that does affect the convenience an 
the efficient and rapid movement of very large numbers of America) 
citizens, as well as those aliens who happen to be in the Territories. 

Although the legislative history of the section is not revealing, we 
surmise that it was motivated by a belief that the security of the 
United States required it. I submit that security considerations arc 
no less important in the Territories than they are in the continenta| 
United States, and that in such strategic areas as Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Guam, they may, in fact, be even more important than in many 
other areas of the United States. A person who cannot enter the 
continental United States should hardly be allowed to enter one of 
these Territories. There is no reason to assume that immigration 
officers will be less vigilant in the performance of their duties i in the 
Territories than they are elsewhere in the United States. And there 
is, therefore, I suggest, no reason to require the same alien to be twice 
examined. 

I, therefore, urge, first, that section 212 (d) (7) be struck from the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

I would secondly call to your attention a problem relating to the 
entry into the United States of residents of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. In 1947 the United States Government approve: 
the Trusteeship Agreement with the Security Council of the United 
Nations, providing for the administration by ‘the United States of the 
territory comprehendang the Marshall, Mariana, and Caroline Islands 
formerly under Japanese mandate. By Executive order of the Presi 
dent, the Department of the Interior was charged with the yg 
tration of civil government in the trust territory effective July 
1951. This Government has assumed responsibility under the Tus 
ieeship Agreement for the economic, political, social, and educationa| 
advancement of the trust territory, and we have, among other things, 
authority to enact such legislation as may be necessary to advance 
the purpose of the agreement. 

There have always been close ties between the people of the trust 
territory and the people of Guam. The two areas are culturally sim- 
ilar, and Guam, located close to the geographic center of the trust 
territory islands, has become a commercial and educational center for 
the entire area. Because the Immigration Act of 1924, with its quota 
and documentary requirements, has never applied to Guam, movement 
by trust territory residents into Guam has been comparatively free. 
They have entered Guam to attend school, to visit friends and relatives, 
and to carry on business. It is important that they continue to do this, 
for Guam offers educational and commercial opportunities which are 
of real importance to the development of the trust territory. 

The Department of the Interior has prepared organic legislation for 
the trust territory which we contemplate will be introduced in the 
Eighty-third Congress. The legislation will confer trust territory 
citizenship upon natives of the trust territory, and it will also provide 
for the amendment of the Immigration and Nationality Act to allow 
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the entry into the United States without passports or visas of non- 
immigrants from the trust territory. In view of the trust territory 
annual quota of 100, comparatively ‘few trust territory citizens will 
seek to enter the United States as permanent residents, and we believe 
that, with respect to them, the documentary requirements generally 
applicable to all other aliens will not be unduly onerous. But the 
problem with respect to nonimmigrants is far greater. We believe they 
ought to be allowed to enter Guam, and, if their interests require it, 
Hawaii and the continental United States as well, without being re- 
quired to secure the documentation required of most other aliens. We 
consider that the obligations of the United States as administering 
authority of the trust territory justify the relaxation of immigraion 
barriers to this extent, and that such relaxation is required in order to 
encourage the development of the trust territory. 

We therefore ur ge that a new section be added at the end of title II 
of the Immigt ‘ation and Nationality Act, and that such a section pro- 
vide that while citizens of the trust territory shall be deemed to be 
aliens for purposes of Federal immigration laws, subject to all such 
laws, citizens of the trust territory who enter the United States as 
nonimmigrants shall be exempt from the documentary requirements 
generally imposed upon nonimmigrants. We suggest that the High 
Commissioner of the trust territory, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State, be authorized to issue regulations governing the entry 
of nonimmigrants who are trust territory citizens. Proposed language 
to accomplish this purpose appears in my written statement. 

Thirdly, we recommend the expansion of the two definitions of 
“child” in the new act to include adopted children. The present defi- 
nition of “child,” which in effect excludes adopted children for non- 
quota-immigrant purposes, presents a problem with respect to the 
movement of United States nationals from American Samoa to other 
parts of the United States. 

Because of common cultural ties, close family relationships, and 
geographic proximity, the people of American and Western Samoa 
constitute in effect one community, although Western Samoans are 
aliens while American Somoans are United States nationals. 

Western Samoa, for the information of the committee, is a trustee- 
ship under the administration of New Zealand. American Samoa 
is a territory under the administrative supervision of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, an American territory. Many American 
Samoans have adopted children of Western Samoan extraction. 
Should these American Samoans wish to travel to other parts of the 
United States, they will be able to do so, while still keeping their 
families intact, only if quota numbers are available for their adopted 
children. Many American Samoans have already traveled to Hawaii 
and the continental United States, and we anticipate that more will 
follow, for the present Samoan economy cannot adequately support 
the growing Samoan population. But this migration could be deterred 
f, because of the narrow definition of “child,” United States nationals 
could not bring their adopted children with them to their new homes. 

We urge, therefore, that the definition of “child” for immigration 
purposes be expanded to include adopted children. And we further 
urge that the definition for naturalization purposes be expanded to 
nclude, at least, children adopted under the laws of American Samoa. 

Fourthly, we recommend that an effort be made to clarify the status 
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of certain Filipinos, numbering betwee nthree and four thousand, who 
are now residing in Hawaii. These Filipinos entered Hawaii in 1946 
under a section of the Philippine Independence Act which authorized 
the Department of the Interior to introduce Filipino labor to meet the 
needs of Hawaiian industry. In 1945 and 1946, the Hawaiian pine- 
apple and sugar industries faced a critical labor shortage. Some 6,000 
Filipinos, who were then United States nationals, were at that time 
brought into Hawaii under regulations of the Department of the In- 
terior. Many of them have since returned to the Philippines, but sev- 
eral thousand remain. Those remaining are under no obligation to 
return, for neither the law, the Department regulations, nor their labor 
contracts required it. Although they were “legally admitted” in 1946 
and were at that time nationals, they were not “legally admitted for 
permanent residence” and they have, since July 4, 1946, been con- 
sidered aliens. They are not now free to move anywhere outside 
of Hawaii. They can enter the United States only as nonimmigrants 
or as nonquota immigrants. If they were to travel to foreign terri- 
tory, they could only reenter Hawaii ‘under existing immigration laws, 

These Filipinos, have long since been absorbed in the Filipino com- 
munity in Hawaii. They “have married, become employed and set- 
tled, and many are the parents of United States citizens. There is 
nothing to single them out from the many United States citizens of 
Filipino extraction residing in Hawaii. They were carefully screened 
upon their original entry under Interior Department regulations and 
they were medically examined. by officers of the United States Public 
Health Service. 

We therefore urge that these persons be accorded the status of per 
manent residents, so that they may become naturalized citizens and 
may travel freely to all parts of the United States. 

F inally, I should like to refer to the matter of the entry into the 
Virgin Islands of the United States of residents of adjacent islands 
in the Caribbean. 

In effect, that refers only to the residents of the British Virgin 

Islands, which are immediately adjacent to the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, divided only by a narrow water channel, and which 
have habitually for centuries passed back and forth very freely. This 
is a problem with which the Department of the Interior has long been 
concerned, and we are pleased that the new immigration act assists 
in bringing about a solution. We are concerned, however, that the 
regulations to be issued to carry out the provisions of section 212 (d) 
(4), may provide for the waiver of documentary requirements on|) 
with respect to nonimmigrants from adjacent islands who are entering 
the Virgin Islands for 29 days or less. This time limit has been im 
posed in the past, and it appears likely that it will be imposed again. 
The time limit, we are informed, results from the alien-registr ation 
provisions which require registration of all aliens who are present in 
the United States for 30 days or more. We believe that there are 
many instances in which visits of longer than 29 days are desirable 
and necessary, and that the alien-registration provisions, while re- 
quiring such nonimmigrants to register, do not themselves prevent 
visits of over 29 days. We believe that documentary requirements 
should be waived with respect to nonimmigrants entering the Virgin 
Islands from adjacent islands for periods up to 6 months, and we 
further believe that it would be desirable if the Attorney General were 
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to provide a simple system for the registration of such nonimmigrants, 
as he is authorized to do under section 263 (a) of the act. 
That concludes the reading of my oral statement, Mr. Chairman. 


Unless there are any questions, I would like to submit for the record 
a more detailed prepared statement. 

The CHARMAN. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis. 

Your detailed statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The detailed statement follows:) 


The United States immigration laws have not always taken into account the 
particular problems confronting the Territories of the United States. In the 
view of Territorial residents, and of the Department of the Interior, the new 
Immigration and Nationality Act is open to criticism in several particulars. I 
should like to point out these problems and to suggest possible solutions to them. 
1. Travel from the Territories to the continental United States 

Section 212 (d) (7) of the Immigration and Nationality Act provides, in perti- 
nent part, as follows: 

“The provisions of subsection (a) of the section, except paragraphs (20), (21), 
and (26), shall be applicable to any alien who shall leave Hawaii, Alaska, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands of the United States, and who seeks to enter 
the continental United States * * *.” 

Subsection (a) of section 212 prescribes the classes of aliens ineligible to 
receive visas and excluded from the United States. The Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act applies to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam as fully as it applies to the continental United States. No alien can enter 
any of the five designated Territories without being as thoroughly screened 
upon admission as he would be were he entering at San Francisco or New York. 
An alien who is barred from entering the continental United States is also 
barred from entering the five Territories. 

In effect, the language of section 212 (d) (7) means that an alien who has 
been lawfully admitted to one of the five designated Territories and who then 
comes to the continental United States, must be examined a second time to deter- 
mine whether he is within any of the classes of persons who are excluded from 
admission into the United States. 

We believe that no useful purpose can be served by requiring such a second 
examination. The requirement appears to us to be burdensome, valueless, and 
discriminatory. An alien residing in Alaska, which is a part of the United 
States as defined in the immigration law, should be as free to travel to Seattle 
as an alien residing in Seattle is now free to travel to Spokane. Each is traveling 
from and to points within the United States. There should be no greater burden 
upon one than upon the other. 

But, in addition, in order adequately to enforce the provision, it appears that 
all persons traveling from the Territories to the continental United States, 
whether they be citizens or aliens, will necessarily be screened in some manner. 
Until regulations for the enforcement of section 212 (d) (7) are issued, we 
cannot know what form this screening process will take. But enforcement au- 
thorities cannot determine whether an alien has met the requirements of section 
212 (d) (7) unless they are first able to determine whether he is or is not an 
alien. It therefore appears reasonable to assume that United States citizens, 
as well as aliens, will be required either to carry documentation or to submit 
to questioning hefore they are allowed to enter the United States from the 
Territories. Introducing such complications to travel between the Territories 
and the continental United States can produce no salutary consequences. Normal 
intercourse within the Territories will be hindered, and this in turn may be 
expected to have an adverse effect on the rapidity of Territorial development. 

Although the legislative history of section 212 (d) (7) is not revealing, we 
surmise that the drafters were motivated by a belief that it would advance the 
security interests of the United States. We submit that security considerations 
are no less important in the Territories than they are within the continenal 
United States. This is surely particularly true of such strategic areas as Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Guam. A person who cannot enter the continental United States 
for security reasons should not be allowed to enter the Territories. We would 
hope and anticipate that immigration officers would be as conscientious in the 
performance of their duties in the Territories as they are in the continental 
United States, and that a second examination of the same alien would be mere 
duplication. 
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We would also point out that the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, which 
has prescribed the categories of excludable aliens now incorporated in sectic) 
212 (d) (7) of the new act, has from the outset applied to the designated Terr; 
tories (8 U. 8. C., 1946 ed., see. 173). Persons barred from entering the co: 
tinental United States under section 3 of the 1917 act have also been barre 
from entering Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

We urge, therefore, that section 212 (da) (7) be entirely struck from the ac: 
and that the Territories to which the act applies be treated, for all purpos: 
as parts of the United States 


2. Immigration into the United States by citizens of the trust territory 

Under the trusteeship agreement with the Security Council of the United 
Nations, approved by the United States Government on July 18, 1947, the Unite: 
States is designated as the administering authority of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, a territory comprehending the Marshall, the Mariana (e) 
cluding Guam), and the Carolina Islands, formerly under Japanese mandat: 
The Department of the Interior, by Executive Order 10265 of June 29, 1951, 
is charged with the administration of civil government in the trust territor) 
In the trusteeship agreement, the Government of the United States has assumed 
responsibility for the economic, political, social, and educational advancemen: 
of the territory, and it is authorized, among other things, to “enact such leg 
lation as may be necessary” to carry out the provisions of the agreement. 

Because the people of the trust territory and the people of Guam are ethni 
eally and culturally similar, the community of interest and the intercourse 
between the two areas have always been great. Guam is not a part of the trust 
territory, but because it is close to the geographic center of the trust-territor 
islands, Guam has become a commercial and educational center for the entire 
area. Under existing law, movement into Guam by trust-territory residents has 
been quite unrestricted. Although the Immigration Act of 1917, with its qualita 
tive restrictions on the entry of aliens, has always applied to Guam, the Immi 
gration Act of 1924, which imposes quota and certain documentary requir 
ments, does not. Trust-territory resicents have therefore entered Gum com 
paratively freely to attend school, to visit friends and relatives, or to carry on 
business. It was important that they do so in the past, and it will be equally 
important in the future, for Guam offers educational and commercial! oppo! 
tunities which are of real importance to the development of the trust territory 

The Department of the Interior has prepared organic legislation for the trust 
territory which, we contemplate, will be introduced in the Bighty-third Congress 
The legislation will, among other things, confer trust-territory citizenship upo 
natives of the trust territory, and it will also provide for the amendment of th: 
Immigration and Nationality Act to allow the entry into the United States 
without passports or visas of nonimmigrants who are trust-territory citizens 
In view of the trust-terrifory annual quota of 100, comparatively few trust 
territory citizens will seek to enter the United States as permanent residents 
and we believe that with respect to them the documentary requirements generall) 
applicable to all aliens will not be unduly onerous. But the problem with re 
spect to nonimmigrants, particularly temporary business visitors, tourists, and 
students, is far greater. We helieve they ought to be allowed to enter Gua 
and, if their interests require it, Hawaii and the continental United States as 
well, without being required to secure the documentation required of most othe: 
aliens. We consider that the obligations of the United States as administering 
authority of the trust territory justify the relaxation of immigration barriers 
to this extent, and that such rdelaxation is required in order to encourage the 
deve'opment of the trust territory. 

We therefore urge that the following section 293 be added at the end of tith 
Il of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 

“Citizens of the Trust Territory shall be deemed to be aliens for purposes of 
the immigration and naturalization laws of the United States and shall be sub 
ject to all snch laws: Provided, That the provisions o fthe immigration laws 
which impose documenary requirements upon aliens entering the United States as 
nonimmigrants shall not apply to citizens of the Trust Territory entering the 
United States as nonimmigrants. Entry of such citizens into the United States 
as nonimmigrants shall be in accordance with regulations issued by the High 
Commissioner with the approval of the Secretary of State.” 


3. Inclusion of adopted child within the definitions of “‘child” 


For purposes of titles I and II of the Immigration and Nationality Act. the 
term “child” is not defined to include adopted children, although it does include 
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stepchildren. For purposes of title II, the naturalization provisions, only chil- 
dren adopted within the United States are included. As a result, it appears that 
the alien-adopted children of United States nationals cannot enter the United 
States for permanent residence except as quota immigrants. We are concerned 
about this matter because such narrow detinitions of the term “child” threaten 
the freedom of movement of United States nationals living in American Samoa, 
and they could ultimately result in the breaking up of American Samoan families. 

Because of common cultural ties, close family relationships, and geographic 
proximity, the people of American and Western Samoa in effect constitute one 
community. Great numbers of American Samoans have adopted Western 
Samoan children, and should these parents wish to travel to the United States, 
their adopted children will be able to accompany them only if there are quota 
numbers available. Because of the limited employment opportunities in Ameri- 
can Samoa, many Samouns have traveled to and settied in tlawaii and the conti 
nental United States. We anticipate that others will follow this course, for the 
present Samoan economy cannot adequately support the growing Samoan popu 
lation. We believe that this migration, which is of benefit to American Samoa, 
could be deterred if the definition of “child” is not expanded to include adopted 
children. United States nationals in American Samoa will be loath to leave the 
territory if part of their families must be left behind. 

We therefore urge that the definition of “child” in section 101 (b) (1) be 
expanded to include adopted children. In order to make such a child eligible 
for naturalization, it would also be necessary te expand the definition in section 
101 (e) (1) to comprehend children adopted outside of the United States, as 
defined in section 101 (a) (38). The precise problem with which the people of 
Samoa are concerned could be solved if the definition of the United States, for this 
single purpose, were expanded to include American Samoa. 


;. Status of Filipinos admitted into Hawaii under Philippine Independence Act 


Section 8 (a) (1) of the Philippine Independence Act of March 24, 1934 (48 
Stat. 456, 462), provided as follows: 

“For the purposes of the Immigration Act of 1917, the Immigration Act of 
1924 (except section 13 (c)), this section, and al! other laws of the United States 
relating to the immigration, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens, citizens of the 
Philippine Islands who are not citizens of the United States shall be considered 
as if they were aliens. For such purposes, the Philippine Islands shall be con- 
sidered as a separate country and shall have for each fiscal year a quota of fifty 
This paragraph shall not apply to a person coming or seeking to come to the 
Territory of Hawaii who does not apply for and secure an immigration or passport 
visa, but such immigration shall be determined by the Department of the Interion 
on the basis of the needs of industries in the Territory of Hawaii.” 

Under the last sentence of this section, the Secretary of the Interior on June 
15, 1984, issued regulations governing the importation of Filipino workers to 
Hawaii. The only importation of consequence under the act occurred in 1946, 
when some 6,000 laborers were admitted into Hawaii, following an executive 
order of the Governor of Hawaii dated August 11, 1945, finding that a critical 
lnbor shortage existed in the pineapple and sugar industries. ‘These laborers, 
who, with their wives and children totaled 7,561, were admitted pursuant to the 
1n34 regulations, as amended on October 9, 1945. At the time of their entry in 
the early months of 1946, they were nationals of the United States. 

On July 4, 1946, Philippine Independence Day, all Filipinos who had entered 
Hawaii between May 1, 1934, and July 4, 1946, became aliens for all purposes. 
Many of the group of 7.361 who entered in 1946 later returned to the Philippines, 
although neither the 1946 statute, the regulations issued thereunder, nor the labor 
contracts required it. But some three to four thousand remain, and they deserve 
to have their status clarified. These remaining Filipinos have, for all purposes, 
hecome permanent residents of the Territory. They have murried, become em 
ployed and settled, and many are parents of United States citizens. They have 
Leen totally absorbed in the Filipino cominunity in Hawaii, and except for their 
immigration status, they are indistinguishable from the many United States 

itizens of Filipino extraction residing in Hawaii. Although they were “lawfully 
admitted” into Hawaii under the 1934 act, they were not, of course, “lawfull) 
idmitted for permanent residence,” and they are therefore not now free to travel 
to other parts of the United States except as nonimmigrants or nonquota immi 
crants. Most are disabled from traveling outside the United States, for as 
liens, they cannot be readmitted except under the terms of the immigration laws 
The regulations under which these Filipinos were originally admitted provided 
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that 10 classes of persons should not be allowed entry. Paragraph 7 of th« 
regulations, as amended, provided for the exclusion of the following persons: 

*“(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, insane persons, per- 
sons who have had one or more attacks of insanity at any time previously. 

“(b) Paupers, professional beggars, vagrants. 

“(c) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with a loathsome or dangerous 
contagious disease. 

“(d) Persons not comprehended within any of the foregoing classes who are 
found to be and are certified by the examining physician as being mentally or 
physically defective, such mental or physical defect being of a nature which may 
affect their ability to earn a living. 

“(e) Persons who have been convicted of or admit having committed a felony 
or other crime or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude. 

“(f) Polygamists, or persons who admit their belief in the practice of 
polygamy. 

“(g) Anarchists, or persons who believe in or advocate the overthrow by force 
or violence of the Government of the United States or of all government or of all 
forms of law, or the assassination of public officials. 

“(h) Prostitutes, or women or girls coming to Hawaii for the purpose of 
prostitution or for any other immoral purpose, or persons who procure or 
attempt to bring in prostitutes or women or girls for the purpose of prostitution 
or for any other immoral purpose. 

“(i) Persons engaged in the illicit narcotic or other illicit traffic. 

“(j) Persons not within the age limits, if any, prescribed in the order approving 
the application” (age limits of 18 and 45 years were prescribed in the Governor's 
order of August 11, 1945). 

It will be noted that this paragraph of the regulations closely parallels section 
3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, excluding such laborers as would fall within 
most of the classes or aliens who were not admissible under that act. Further 
more, the regulations required each of the laborers to be medically examined by 
an officer of the United States Public Health Service. Consequently, although 
these persons were admitted without regard to the immigration laws, there 
was in fact substantial compliance with those laws. 

We urge, therefore, that the status of these Filipinos be clarified and that 
they be accorded the status of permanent residents, so that they may become 
naturalized citizens and may travel freely to all parts of the United States. We 
suggest that this status be conferred upon “such citizens of the Philippine 
Islands as entered the United States in accordance with the last sentence of 
section 8 (a) (1) of the Philippine Independence Act, without regard to the 
provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act.” Should it appear to the 
Commission that a further screening of these persons is desirable before they 
acquire the status of permanent residents, we suggest that they be exempt from 
all provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act, except for subsection (a) 
of section 212, excluding subparagraphs (14), (20), and (26). 

5. Entry of nonimmigrants from adjacent islands of the Caribbean 

We should like finally to call to your attention a problem which, we believe 
can be remedied by administrative action and will not require an amendment 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act. Under existing regulations, certain 
nonimmigrants from the Caribbean possessions of the United Kingdom, France, 
and the Netherlands, many enter the Virgin Islands of the United States for less 
than 80 days without passports or visas (8 C. F. R. 176.107 (p)). We presume 
that an appropriate waiver will be issued pursuant to section 212 (d) (4) of the 
new act, so that such entry into the Virgin Islands by residents of adjacent 
islands may continue. Beeause of their common nationality, their close family 
ties, and their geographical proximity, residents of the “adjacent islands” de- 
seribed in section 101 (b) (5) of the act have strong reasons for wanting and 
needing to travel freely into the Virgin Islands. 

It is probable, however, that the regulations issued pursuant to section 212 
(d) (4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act will limit the visits of non- 
immigrants from adjacent islands to 29 days in the Virgin Islands. We have 
been advised that this time limit has been applied in the past because the Alien 
Registration Act required aliens remaining in the United States for 30 days or 
more to register under the act. Section 262 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act contains a similar provision. Because alien registration has been effectuated 
at the time of application for a visa, such persons as residents of the British 
Virgin Islands, admissible without visas, have not automatically complied with 
the registration requirements. As a consequence, the regulations have thus 
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far limited residents of neighboring islands to 29-day visits. In “emergent or 
other extraordinary cases,”’ an extension may be granted (8 C. F. R. 119.4 (¢)), 
in which event the alien registers under the Alien Registration Act, but such 
extensions are granted only in cases of very extreme emergency. This time limit 
has been extremely burdensome to many visitors, and particularly to students, 
who, in some instances, may be classified as temporary visitors, for many have 
peen compelled to return home at least every 29 days in order to reestablish the 
legality of their presence in the Virgin Islands, without documentation. The 
paucity of United States consuls in the Caribbean area has generally prevented 
these people from securing the usual documentation of nonimmigrants. 

Because there are numerous instances in which visits of over 29 days are 
necessary and desirable, even though they may not be “extraordinary” cases, 
we recommend that the regulations waiving documentary requirements with 
respect to persons entering the Virgin Islands from adjacent islands provide for 
visits for periods up to 6 months. We do not believe that alien registration re- 
quirements prevent the extension of these visits beyond 29 days, and that under 
section 263 (a) of the new act the Attorney General could provide a simple 
system for the registration of such nonimmigrant aliens on extended visits. 


The CuHarrmMan. The next witness will be Mr. Edward M. O'Con- 
nor. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. O'CONNOR, CONSULTANT TO THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD, FORMER COMMISSIONER, 
UNITED STATES DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION 


Mr. O'Connor. Iam Edward M. O’Connor, at present consultant to 
the Psychological Strategy Board and former Commissioner of the 
United States Displaced Persons Commission. 

The Cuatrrman. If I recall correctly, weren't you awarded the 
Catholic Action award in 1950 for being the outstanding Catholic 
layman ? 

Mr. O’Connor. Yes, sir. I should like to make it clear that I am 
here today to give of my prev lous + years’ experience with the United 
States Displ: weed Persons Commission, which I felt compelled to give 
to your Commission. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, with your per- 
mission, I would like to submit for your consideration and for the 
record a copy of an article which I wrote and which will appear pub- 
licly ina monthly called Catholie Action in the next few days. The 
title is “The Immigration Debate and Its Central Issue.” Secondly. | 
would like to have the opportunity within the next 24 hours to sub 
mit a second article, entitled “The Brussels Conference,” which will 
appear in the December issue of the Social Service Review, dealing 
with the question of the Brussels conference, which cuts across ques- 
tions you are dealing with here. 

The Cuamman. Fine. We will insert your articles in the record 
at this point. 

(The articles referred to follow :) 


THE IMMIGRATION DEBATE AND Ivs CENTRAL IssUt 
sy Edward Mark O'Connor 


A red-hot debate about immigration policy is on again. Like all the other 
debates on this subject, and we have had them since the first session of Congress, 
the sides are sharply divided and the ammunition varied. But this time the de- 
bate is taking place at a stage in world affairs the like of which has never be- 
fore confronted the Nation. 

23356—52- 91 
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To understand the vigor and magnitude of this debate, we must first under- 
stand the immediate causes for it. In the first place, the entire world is in the 
throes of a crisis, perhaps the most critical ever to confront our civil zation. 1; 
is essentially an ideological struggle in which the forces of darkness and tyranny 
are pitted against the forces of freedom, free institutions, and human dignity. 
So intense and joined is this struggle that thinking men more and more are be- 
coming convinced that one side or the other must win, and victory for one means 
obliteration for the other. The outcome of this conflict could very well determine 
the course of history and the type of world man must live in for centuries to 
come. 

This conflict has created problems which test the very foundation of our 
civilization. These are problems which we and all other freedom-loving peo) 
must face up to squarely and resolutely. Our failure to do so can bring nothing 
but disaster to everything we hold dear in life. 

There is little question but what the greatest problems growing out of this 
struggle are the human problems. This is so because the greatest strength and 
treasure of our cause is found in the dignity and worth of the individual. Just 
the opposite is true of our adversary. As a consequence, it behooves us to take 
a careful look at the condition of our human resources. 

As we look to Europe we find two very disturbing weaknesses. The first 
is that which is caused by the thousands of persecuted people who have es- 
caped the oppression of communism to find asylum in the free world. They come 
from Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, and Soviet Russia (including Ukranians, Byelorussians, 
reorgians, Armenians, Cossacks, and other non-Russian people). We call them 
esc pees—escapees from communism—with all that it signifies. They find 
asylum for the most part in West Germany, West Austria, Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey. Their lot is a desperate one. All they seek is the opportunity to join 
the forces of free men where they can work and live in dignity. 

The second is that which is caused by overpopulation, and its victims are those 
who do not play a useful part in or share the benefits of the civilization of whic) 
they are a part. They do not share because the economy and natural resources 
of their country do not now and cannot in the foreseeable future use their labor, 
skills, and talents. These tremendous human resources must not be wasted or 
permitted to lie idle. They are the special target of the Red conspirators who 
ruthlessly exploit every weakness in the social structure of the free world. The 
countries handicapped by overpopulation are West Germany, Italy, Greece, and 
the Netherlands. We must remind ourselves all of these countries must stand 
as bastions of the free world, all are or will soon be members of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. They are our full partners in the struggle to preserve 
our way of life. We cannot help but admire them when faced with overpopu- 
lation at home they keen open their doors of asylum to those who are suffering 
the fate of martyrs in the east. 

Our allies cannot solve these two large human problems alone. They need 
our help and good example which can best be done by deeds. The question is: 
How do we give the most effective help? Last March President Truman, in » 
special message to the Congress, called attention to these two problems and made 
jit clear that finding a solution to them was of the highest urgency. He first 
of all pointed out that this was a task for the free world itself and that American 
leadership was necessary, just as it was in getting the problem of displace: 
persons resolved. To that end he proposed that there be admitted into the 
United States a total of 300,000 immigrants over a 3-year period, to be selected 
from among the escapees from communism and the victims of overpopulation 
The same safeguards as applied in the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 as to secu 
rity, housing, employment, ete., were to be essential parts of this plan. It was 
left to Congress to determine what form this action should take. Congress 
could enact temporary, emergency legislation wherein the immigrants would be 
nonquota, or it could adjust the basic immigration law to provide for the pooling 
of unused quotas authorized under the national-origin formula. 

To carry out the President’s recommendations, model bills were introduced 
by Congressman Celler of New York and Senator Hendrickson of New Jerse) 

Public hearings on the preblem were held by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House. However, no action was taken by the Congress before adjournment, 
and there the issue rests. 

What is important to note here is that once again we are held powerless, by 
law, to do our part and thus give positive leadership to the free world in its 
efforts to increase its internal strength. 
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The mathematical formula for the national-origin feature of the immigration 
law was written at a time (1922) when our national administration was seeking 
to completely isolate us from the rest of the world. It certainly was not written 
at a time when the very survival of our Nation was at stake, as it is today, or 
in the spirit of self-enlightened leadership which has been forced upon us by 
the threat of aggressive Red tyranny. The strength of a democracy rests in 
large part in its flexibility to meet any situation at any given time. It is ham- 
strung when its policy, domestic or foreign, is governed by an unnatural, mathe- 
matical formula and more so when such a formula was intended to remove 
flexibility and replace it with cold rigidity. 

The national-origin formula is calculated on a percentage of the foreign-born 
persons of certain nationalities living in the United States as of a given year. 
The first such formula restricted immigration to 3 percent of the total foreign- 
born population in the United States as of 1910. This was passed by Congress 
but was pocket-vetoed by President Wilson on February 26, 1921. This same 
formula, however, was enacted into law on May 19, 1921. In 1924 the Sixty-fifth 
Congress took steps to further restrict immigration by narrowing down the 
nationality formula. In the long debates which attended this change, frequent 
emphasis was placed on the necessity to “preserve the basic strain of our popu- 
lation.” The old formula which was based upon the total number of foreign- 
born residents in the United States was replaced by one based on the national 
origin of all the people living in the United States as of 1920. Through this 
device “quotas” were established for every country of the world. Thus the quota 
system is now based upon this mathematical formula ; the quota of any national!- 
ity shall be a number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of 
inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, having that national origin, 
bears to the number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920. The 
minimum quota of any nationality was set at 100. 

Now, how did this formula work out? To begin with, Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland receive an annual quota of 65,721; Germany a quota of 25,957; 
Ireland (BRire) a quota of 17,853. Let us look at the countries suffering from 
over population and see how they fare. Italy, where the problem is gravest, 
receives an annual quota of 5,677; Greece, struggling to recover from the great 
devastation caused by the Communists, receives a quota of 310; the Netherlands, 
struggling with the results of loss of her colonies and a healthy birth rate, 
receives a quota of 3,153. While Germany has an annual quota of 25,957, 50 
percent of it is already mortgaged because of the special requirements of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

Now, let us take a look at the quotas allotted to the captive nations of the 
Soviet Union—the quotas to which the escapees from communism must, by 
law, be charged. Estonia’s quota is 116; Latvia, 236; Lithuania, 386; Poland, 
6,524; Czechoslovakia, 2,874: Hungary, 869; Rumania, 291; Bulgaria, 100; Al- 
bania, 100; Soviet Russia, 2,798. Here again 50 percent of every one of these 
quotas is mortgaged for many years ahead because of the special requirements 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. This means that you must 
divide by two each of the above quotas to determine how much help we can 
give to the escapees from communism. 

You must be wondering by now to what use the quotas allotted to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and that of Ireland have been put. In the 
annual period ending June 30, 1952, a total of 21,663 quota numbers were used 
by Great Britain and North Ireland. In other words, they did not use or 
need 44,058 quota numbers. Ireland in the same period used 4,014, leaving 
13,889 not used. This gives you some idea of the impractical results the 
national-origin formula has produced. 

The new immigration law which comes into effect on December 24, 1952, 
provides that the quota for each nationality shall be one-sixth of 1 percent of 
the total of persons of like nationality resident in the United States as of 
1920. This formula in no way increases quotas but in some cases further 
reduces them. 

The total number of immigrants theoretically admissible to the United States 
in a year is slightly over 154,000. Records show that over a period of years 
only slightly more than 50 percent of the total quotas authorized each year 
have been used. The main cause of this is that quotas are allotted to some 
countries out of all proportion to their needs, while others are allotted a quota 
which is ridiculous when placed against their needs. 

What is the answer to this problem? What can we do to make our immigra- 
tion quota system work to our advantage in these days of national peril? 
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The most direct method would be to discard the rigid, impractical national}- 
origin formula. In its place Congress could establish a total number of imui- 
grants to be admitted each year without setting up a rigid formula for distri- 
bution of the quotas which would give the same impractical results as the 
national-origin formula. Provision could be made for a joint committee of 
the Congress, or an independent commission of outstanding citizens, or a com. 
bination of both, to determine how the quota numbers should be distributed. 
If a dual basis of domestic needs and international requirements was used to 
zrrive at allocations, say, every 6 months, we would then be on the way to an 
elastic, dynamic immigration policy. 

It is, perhaps, too much to hope for successful action on such a proposal in 
time to meet the immediate challanges posed by the escapees from communism 
and the victims of overpopulation. There is, however, an intermediate step 
which could salvage part of the initiative needed in our immigration policy. 
That would be to make provision for the reuse of quota numbers, lost in a 
given year, in the next quota year. This is called “pooling of unused quotas.” 
Such a provision would probably make available somewhere between 70.000 
and 75,000 quota numbers each year. In order for this approach to produce 
the best results, it will be necessary for Congress to decide how these numbers 
should be used. Several alternatives are open. Congress could allot them 
exclusively to escapees from communism and victims of overpopulation along 
the lines indicated in the model bills introduced by Congressman Celler and 
Senator Hendrickson. Another possibility is to grant the authority for redistri 
bution to a joint committee of Congress, an independent commission of out 
standing citizens, or a combination of both. The most important consideration 
is to put these unusued quotas back to work in areas of the world where our own 
security interests are involved. 

Quite recently Senator Lehman of New York publicly advocated the pooling 
of unused quotas to meet the international emergency and suggested the National 
Security Council be delegated the authority to redistribute the unused quotas 
The National Security Council, with its high sensitivity to the demands of the 
international situation, would certainly know where, how, and when the unused 
quota numbers would do the most good toward increasing the collective security 
of the free world. 

When all the debating is finished and the dust has settled in the arena 
the central issue will be whether or not we have corrected the rigid formula 
of the National Origins Act. There are other questions on deportation, exclu 
sion, and naturalization of immigrants which have been argued vigorously in 
recent months. Important as all these questions are to the evolution of a 
positive immigration law, they do not hold the center of the arena. The 
center of the arena is occupied by the national-origin formula, and it will 
remain there to plague us until we wake up to the great harm it is doing us in 
a world where we can’t have too many friends. 


Tue BRUSSELS CONFERENCE ' 
By Edward M. O'Connor 


On November 26, 1951, there was convened at Brussels, Belgium, a conference 
of some 23 nations of the free world. The Belgian Government acted as host to 
this conference, which was brought about primarily through the initiative ex 
ercised by the Government of the United States. The purposes of this Con 
ference were to discuss the problems growing out of overpopulation in certain 
of the Western European nations, the current effect these problems have upon 
the stability of the free world, the future dangers these problems were likely 
to create, and, finally, to determine what course of action was most likely to 
bring the fullest and most practical remedy to these problems. 

There is a long history of human events preceding the Brussels Conference 
which might very well be considered the prime motivation for the convening of 
the Conference. Time will not permit me a detailed analysis of all these histori: 
events, but a few high lights may lead us to a better understanding of the rea 
sons behind American leadership in this matter. 


‘Address by Edward M. O'Connor, Commissioner, Displaced Persons Commission, at 
the National Resettlement Conference, Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chieago, IL, January 18-19 
1952. 
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It is a fact of history that the unbalanced relationship between the require- 
ments of man and the resources necessary to survival has caused great human 
migrations. Man in search of these resources for survival has traveled over 
vast areas of the world. Some of’ these early mass migrations were peaceful 
in character, while others were attended by brutal warfare—even to the extent 
of wiping out entire civilizations. But in all these early mass migrations there 
stands out the factor of compulsion—compulsion brought about by the un- 
balanced relationship between the requirements of man and the resources neces- 
sury to survival. 

This same factor of compulsion played a dominant role in the populating and 
development of the New World. It is true that other reasons drove people 
from their native lands to the uncertainties of the New World, such as religious 
and political persecution; but, again, the vast majority migrated because the 
civilization of which they were a part did not permit them to enjoy the human 
essentials to which man, as man, is entitled. 

The century in which we live has witnessed two devastating wars, both 
prought about by actual or claimed necessity by one branch of the human family 
for a fuller participation in the resources of survival. It is worthless for us 
to argue whether this necessity was actual or claimed, because the fact remains 
that civilization has suffered the consequences of two wars. In each instance 
the leader first secured his followers by loud and grandiose promises of a fuller 
share in the resources for survival. 

In the wake of World War II, we witnessed events which brought about a 
further unbalancing between the requirements of man and the resources for 
survival. Either these events have taken place in Western Europe or the end 
result of these events has come to rest upon one or several nations in that area. 

The. expulsion by the Soviet Union of between 10 and 12 million persons of 
German ethnic origin from the areas overrun by the Red armies during the 
course of the war is one of the saddest chapters in history. This expulsion, 
coupled with the action of the Soviet Union in unilaterally reordering the ber- 
ders of occupied Poland and Germany (at terrible cost to the people of both 
countries), has put a dangerously heavy burden upon the democratic leader- 
ship of West Germany. Some indication of this burden may be taken from the 
fact that West Germany was requited to impert asyproximately 50 percent of its 
food requirements last year, and food certainly rates a high priority in the scale 
of resources for survival. 

Italy, with a tradition of high birth rate, is now tending toward a leveling of 
population, but it is estimated that the next 6 years will be critical because of the 
eXtreme population unbalance which now exists. Before the outbreak of World 
War II, Italy was forced to develop a government-sponsored emigration program 
to relieve overpopulation, has paid and continues to pay a heavy price to retain 
its stature as a free nation. The loss of its former colonies has had a drastic 
effect upon the normal emigration program, because the colonies were their best 
outlet for emigrants. In addition, over 500,000 ethnic Italians were expelled from 
the colonies and the general Mediterranean area and returned to an overcrowded 
Italy. The situation was further aggravated by the ceding of the former Italian 
territory of Venezia Giulia to Yugoslavia, which in turn caused the expulsion or 
flight of some 140,000 ethnic Italians from that territory to Italy. 

Greece has suffered the devastating results of World War Il, and, before these 
damages could be repaired, the Kremlin forces in the form of so-called “guerril- 
las” descended upon this land to cause even greater damage. The dislocation of 
population, the wiping-out of entire villages and towns, and the destruction of 
land and physical resources which resulted from these aggressive acts, have 
put a dangerous burden upon this small but free nation. The all-out effort at 
reclaiming land and the rebuilding of the villages and towns still falls far short 
of the basic requirements of the native population. They too must develop a 
program of emigration in order to relieve the tensions that grow out of over- 
population, 

The Netherlands prior to World War II was able to maintain a proper balance 
in population, owing primarily to her orderly and long-range settlement programs 
in her colonies. The traditional, healthy birth rate of the Netherlands was com- 
pensated by the easy facility with which her people could migrate to the colonies 
and become rapidly established as permanent settlers without cutting all ties 
with the homeland. With the loss of her major colonies, the long-range settle- 
ment programs came to a virtual standstill. On top of this, thousands upon 
thousands of her nationals, together with their families, were repatriated to the 
homeland from the former colonies. Thus, the Netherlands must develop a new 
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means of inaintaining her long-range settlement programs if the necessary bal- 
ances are to be maintained and a healthy society preserved. 

Still another element has been added which tends to sharpen the problem of 
population balances in Western Europe. The oppressive tactics of the Soviet 
Union, as reflected in all the areas under its control and domination, has caused 
a constant flow of refugees from the east. These refugees have come from every 
one of the countries under the heel of the Kremlin and from the eastern zones of 
Germany and Austria. Today the vast majority come from Eastern Germany 
and Austria, and it is apparent that escape from the satellite states and the 
Soviet Union is becoming increasingly difficult. However, we should be mindfu) 
that circumstances of the future may reverse this trend—so uncertain are the 
days in which we live. 

The western nations have continued to uphold the traditional principle of 
asylum for those fleeing religious and political persecution. It is indeed signifi- 
cant to note that three countries which by virtue of their geographical position 
are required to uphold this principle despite the fact they already are burdened 
by overpopulation—Germany, Italy, and Greece. Austria, Turkey, and Sweden 
are likewise demonstrating their adherence to this principle, again because their 
geographical position makes it necessary. 

And finally we may not lose sight of the Red vulture—perched upon her em- 
blem of world conquest—viewing with satisfaction the destructive results which 
come from overpopulation in any area of the world. She is mindful of the fact 
that unemployment and underemployment are the fertile grounds for discontent. 
She delights in the knowledge that so long as this condition prevails it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to bring about economic, social, and political stability. Her 
treacherous nestlings are busy fomenting every possible discord, suspicion, and 
despair among the people, speeding the day when chaos may permit her victory 
without the need of resorting to armed invasion. 

The Congress of the United States took early recognition of the problems which 
were developing as a result of the forced migrations of people into free Europe, 
One of the most significant and farseeing amendments to the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 was section 16. Through this amendment, which received overwhelmn- 
ing support in the Congress, clear recognition was given to the need for inter- 
governmental action in meeting the problem. This was followed by an amend- 
ment to the ECA Act which authorized the Administrator to take such steps as 
were likely to bring about a movement of surplus workers and their families 
to areas of the world in need of their services. In the last session of Congress 
there was laid out in the Mutual Security Act a course of action which called 
upon the nations of the free world to make a full evaluation of the population 
factors in Western Europe and, having done so, to develop a program of remedy 
which would be of benefit to the community of free people. 

These are some of the high lights which led to the Brusse!s Conference. Now, 
for the significant accomplishments of the conference. They are related not in 
the sense of their relative importance, because you best can give that evaluation. 

There was expressed a clear concern over the use of such terminology as 
“surplus population” or “overpopulation,” a feeling that this might lead people 
to think this meant those who were misfits, or undesirables, or the unwanted. 
Such a misunderstanding would, of course, be completely inconsistent with the 
facts and likely would pervent any real migration program from developing. 
It was concluded that what this meant was people (the most precious treasure 
of the free world) who had-useful talents and services to give but for whom 
there was no opportunity to contribute their full worth to society. 

There was stress on the term “settlers” as distinguished from migrants. This 
was considered a more appropriate descriptive term, because these people were 
to be settlers, much like those who came to our shores in past generations, people 
who were prepared and anxious to improve the resources of their new homeland. 

There was strong emphasis on the necessity of planned movements of people 
from Europe to countries of settlement, planning being necessary so as to cause 
the best and most rapid integration of the newcomer to the opportunities of his 
new land. Without such planning, the dangers to the welfare of the settlers, 
as well as to the economy of the receiving country, were apparent. 

There was every evidence that many countries not only needed more people 
but were interested in securing them. The benefits that historically come to 
a country of immigration were warmly recognized. 

There was recognized the practical relationship between the need for economic 
development in some of the receiving countries as a parallel to the ability of 
such countries to receive and properly absorb immigrants. This recognition 
was not so fully expressed as some of us had hoped, but nevertheless it has been 
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woven into the fabric of common understanding and will secure more recogni- 
tion as the practical] operational phases of the program are entered into. 

There was established a basis of financial participation by the member nations, 
which is calculated to bring about the proper contributions by those who can pay 
and yet recognizes the equal place in the program for nations which are not in a 
position to make equal contributions. Important also is the plan to have the 
migrant assist in the financing of the program, either in direct payment or through 
favorable loans to be repaid in a reasonable period of time. 

It was eStablished that the new international agency was to engage itself 
solely in the overseas movement of people and that intra-European migration 
would be worked out by the countries concerned on a bilateral basis or some 
other agreed-upon method. 

The relationship of normal immigration to the program of the new agency was 
given clear definition. The cooperative international effort was to concern itself 
with movements of people which otherwise would not take place. Thus it is to 
be a program on the plus side of normal immigration. 

The place of the refugee from Communist oppression in the international move- 
ments plan was extended full consideration. The refugee was placed in a sep- 
arate category, so that his cause and rights would not be lost sight of. Refugees 
thus are to be afforded every opportunity to migrate from Western Europe to 
new homelands overseas. 

A rather unique principle was established with respect to the refugee from 
communism and the countries affording him asylum. This principle is known as 
“country of first asylum.” Here we have a recognition that asylum is an essential 
of our civilization and that countries whose geographical location is such as to 
require them to keep an open door do so with the encouragement of other free 
nations. It naturally follows that the other free nations will play their part in 
seeing to it that there is a fair spread of responsibility among all in the reestab- 
lishment of these people in new homelands. 

The importance of preserving the integrity and unity of the family was not a 
subject for debate and readily found its full place in the understandings arrived 
at. The family, as the keystone of our civilization, could not be otherwise in the 
planning of nations which make up that civilization. 

The need for preserving and strengthening the solidarity of the free world was 
expressed in many forms and on numerous occasions. As free nations a respon- 
sibility acerues to the people attached to principles of democratic government. 
A common threat to the civilization of which free nations are a part calls for 
common and united action. The community of free nations can remain free only 
if they are strong. They may remain or grow strong only when all their people 
are playing a full and useful part in the economic, social, political, and moral 
structnre of their nation. These basics were the real driving force behind the 
accomplishments of the Brussels Conference. 

Finally, and surely not last on the list of attainments, was the creation by 16 
participating governments of an instrument to give life and meaning to the agree- 
ments arrived at. There was established the Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, to be known alphabetically 
as PICMME. It is expected more free nations will come into the provisional 
arrangement at an early date. 

The 16 nations creating the new Provisional Intergovernmental Committee 
were divided into four categories: The first category was made up of countries 
of emigration, that is, countries who are seeking settlement in new homelands 
for some of their nationals and refugees from communism. Those countries were 
Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, and Greece. The second category covered 
countries of immigration—countries needing additional population and sincerely 
desiring to secure it. Those countries were Canada, Australia, Brazil, Chile, and 
olivia. The third category consisted of interested countries, that is, countries 
with neither too many nor too few people but which, because of the part they 
recognized as necessary for them to play in the common planning of free nations, 
joined the committee. Those countries were France, Belgium, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, and Luxemburg. The fourth category applied to the United States, perhaps 
as a tribute to the Congress of the United States, which has clearly demonstrated 
its interest in bringing about a solution to the overpopulation in Western Europe 
and the fact that the United States Government was authorized to contribute up 
to $10,000,000 to get a new intergovernmental agency organized. The United 
Kingdom, which was not able to become a full member because of lack of author- 
ity from Parliament, participated in all the sessions of the Committee because it 


is an assured fact that the United Kingdom will become a member in the very 
near future. 
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The plan agreed upon by the member nations for the first year is to cause the 
inigration of approximately 115,000 people from Europe to new homelands across 
the seas. This is, of course, over and above the movement of migrants which wi|! 
take place under normal immigration programs. 

In summary, I would like to put before you for your consideration three areas 
of activity which seem to be inseparable if we are to see a better balance between 
the requirements of man and the resources for survival. 

1. That all possible measures be taken to step up the economies and productive 
capacities of all the free nations of Western Europe. Great improvement has 


been made in this direction during the last 4 years, but there is still a long way 
to go. 


That steps be taken immediately to bring about a better distribution of 
workers among all the western European nations. This must, of course, be geared 
to the requirements of an expanding productive capacity of all these nations. 
Bilateral action in this field can be helpful, but it would appear this is a task 
which can best be accomplished through the North Atlantic Council. 

8. That the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe go forward with bold vision and determined leadership. 
The beginnings at Brussels are regarded as mediocre in some quarters, but there 
should be no question as to the spirit which permeated this conference. It was 
such that intergovernmental action was a foregone conclusion but a few days 
after it commenced. This same spirit was intensified as the conference pro- 
gressed. It ended on a note of harmony and solidarity, surely a foundation upon 
which a great and necessary human enterprise may be built. 

The American initiative in meeting this problem can, if maintained, bring 
everlasting benefits to mankind. When we consider the vast areas of the free 
world which can benefit by adding to its population and the great benefits which 
will in turn come to those who today are not fully sharing in the resources of the 
civilization in which they live, we are immediately challenged by these grent 
possibilities for strengthening the free world and thus securing a just and 
lasting peace. 

Mr. O'Connor. Mr. Chairman, to begin with, I would like to read a 
short statement and leave the time that remains for such questions as 
vou or the members of the Commission may care to direct to me. 

The Cuairnman. We shall be pleased to hear your statement. 

Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Chairman, members of the Commission, it is 
my understanding that one of the primary purposes of this Commis- 
sion is to inquire into the manner in which our current immigration 
law relates to the conduct of our relations with other nations and its 
abilities to meet world problems which have a direct bearing on our 
security and future well-being. 

During the past 4 years it has been my high privelege to be engaged 
in a Government program which was in large measure engaged with 
these important questions. The sum total of this experience leads me 
to these two basic conclusions. 

That our immigration law, together with its enlightened admin- 
istration, is a fundamental instrument in the conduct of our relations 
with other nations and that it must at all times, and particularly in 
times of international crisis, be geared to a dynamic, purposeful, and 
f: irsighted policy of world leadership. 

That the e ‘ontrolling feature of our present immigration law, the 
prt system, was composed and enacted at a time when our Nation 
was being driven deeper and deeper into the fatal pitfall of isolation- 
ism. When we understand that the origina! quota system rather than 
being improved has through the years been made more restrictive and 
rigid only then can we understand why our present quota system par- 
aly zes American action and leadership in meeting two great problems 
of the free world. 

The two great problems to which reference is made are: 
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The problem of overpopulation which plagues several nations of 


The problem of “escapees from communism” who are finding 
aia in West teen Italy, and Greece—countries already suf- 
fering the trials of overpopulation—and in Turkey and Austria. 

It is my understanding that the related problems of overpopulation 
in Western Europe and Greece have been well covered in the previous 
hearings. In the time allotted to me my remarks will be directed 
toward the implications that arise in connection with escapees from 
communism. 

To begin with, the very term “escapees” pictures people fleeing from 
something which has held them captive. That is precisely the case. 
It also pictures people fleeing to some place where they can escape the 
tyranny of their life of captiv ity. That also is precisely the case. In 
fact they are escapees from the captivity of the Soviet Empire, fleeing 
into the free world where they seek the basic freedoms which are as 
precious as life itself. 

The escapees come from all the areas of the Soviet Empire, and 
those areas where communism has seized total power. At present the 
great majority come from East Germany. It is generally agreed that 

approximately 20,000 East Germans cross the line into the free world 

each month. The rate of escape for non-German refugees ranges from 

800 to 1,000 per month. There is no accurate measure as to what the 
rate of escape is likely to be in the future because this depends upon a 
variety of complex and unpredictable factors. 

They find asylum for the most part in West Germany, Italy, West 
Austria, Greece, and Turkey. So far as West Germany, Italy, and 
Greece are concerned they must be looked upon as countries of first 
asylum. ‘This is necessary because each of these countries is already 
ovepieaniat and keeping their borders open puts an extraordinary 

burden upon them. Each of these countries is to be commended for 
the stand it has taken in support of the age-old right of asylum for 
those suffering religious and political persecution. But the cold facts 
of the matter are that there is a severe limit to what they can do unless 
we and the other nations of the free world step in and give them a 
helping hand. 

Escapees from communism must be looked upon as an essential part 

of the cold war. Few oe men today will hesitate to recognize 
that we are fully engaged in a world-wide contest, the purpose of 
which is to win the allegiance me the minds of men. The outcome of 
this contest could very well tell the difference between peace and war, 
world tyranny or world freedom. <A life-long scholar of world affairs 
and an acknowledged expert on Soviet power and objectives had this 
to say on the subject: “The hotter we make the logistics of the cold 
war the colder will become the logistics of the hot war.” The Rever- 
end Edmund J. Walsh, rector of Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, is the source of this timely analysis. In my consid- 
ered judgment the escapees form a natural part of the logistics of the 
cold war. 

Let us look behind the iron curtain and visualize what escape means 

to the enslaved peoples and to their ruthless masters. 

_ the enslaved peoples it means the following, among other things . 

That there is a better world over the horizon and that is the free 
annie: 
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2. That the spirit of freedom still burns bright in the hearts of their 
countrymen ; 

3. That no tyranny, no matter how ruthless, can keep all the people 
captive all the time; 

4. That those who escape through to the free world will tell the 
terrible story of the tragic events now taking place in the twentieth 
century empire of Muscovy ; 

5. That the individual escapee is and will remain a living bridge 
between their heritage of freedom and the day when it will again 
become a reality for them; 

6. They are mindful that escape is a taunt to their oppressors, a 
continuing reminder to him that under the surface of slavery runs a 
powerful stream of resistance which one day will have its turn in 
the arena; 

7. Escape is the food of freedom for the oppressed. 

To the masters of tyranny it means the following, among other 
things: 

1. That the call of freedom is a more powerful force than they are 
able to meet; 

2. That their program of Sovietization is not meeting with the pop- 
ular will of the people; 

3. That the escapee has taken with him valuable information which 
is bound to turn the spotlight on the fakery of Soviet utterances and 
claims intended to capture world opinion; 

4, That the enslaved people are not to be trusted, which means a 
reshuffling of the apparatus of oppression—and this means more 
trouble for the already top-heavy bureaucracy of state. 

5. The escape of a former functionary in or supervisor of any phase 
of state planning or program creates added suspicion. In turn this 
usually results in a reshuffling of personalities directing the plan of 
consolidation with Moscow. 

6. Escape is the food of fear for the oppressors. Fear as to who 
might be the next to go, fear for who will be blamed for the escapes, 
fear of the passive resistance it generally represents, fear of the con- 
nection it might have with more active resistance plans. 

Our own enlightened self-interest requires that we keep the doors 
to freedom open for those who dare to escape from the lands behind 
the dark curtain of tyranny. In order to do this we must take the 
leadership in providing the following basics: 

1. A program of temporary reception and care in the countries of 
first reception ; 

2. A program for the rapid integration of escapees into the frame- 
work of the free world. 

Both of these requirements depend in large measure for success 
on the opportunities for emigration which are open for the escapees. 
At present there are very few and unless positive action is taken 
immediately these too might dry up. Our experience on related 
problems over the postwar years indicates that any program of 
planned migration depends upon the degree and quality of leadership 
we, as a Nation, give to it. 

The rigidity and false premises of our present quota system pre- 
vent us from taking positive leadership in meeting the great challenges 
found in the practical potentials presented by escapees from com- 
munism. When we were required to face up to the question of finding 
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a solution for the problem of displaced persons of World War II 
we had to establish special, temporary legislation because the quota 
system prevented us from doing so by the ordinary means. But in 
doing this we mortgaged the traditional quotas of the countries from 
which the displaced persons came. The displaced persons came from 
the very countries that today are the originls of the escapees from 
communism. The end result is that the Tiserencat is impotent to 
meet this challenge because the all too small quotas set by law are 
heavily mortgaged for many years into the future. 

The real tragedy of this analysis is that our quota system stands 
as a concrete barrier to making our immigration laws a productive 
part of a dynamic, forceful, and farsighted foreign policy which the 
American people expect of their Gov ernment. We are forced to con- 
tinue our present position of paralysis on this issue until the quota 
system is brought in line with our domestic requirements and the 
demands of the critical international situation. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you very much, Mr. O'Connor. What 
alternative, if any, would you propose as a substitute for the present 
quota system ¢ 

Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Chairman, I have gone into that in detail in 
the first article here submitted. I could “quickly run over my pro- 
posals with you. 1 think the first, and the objective perhaps toward 
which we should all shoot, is the removal of the national-origins for- 
mula, and by that I mean doing away with this highly compart- 
mentalized number system which is the quota system. In its place 
I would suggest that the Congress consider an over-all quota figure, 
that is, the number of admissions that we consider should come into 
the United States during a given year. Now, that is a matter for the 
Congress to decide. 

Having done that, having set the over-all figure, the main objective 
we ought to have in mind is to keep elasticity in the basic law. We 
have got to stay away from those hardened, fixed formulas which 
paralyze this Government from meeting month-to-month changes in 
the international situation, all of which bear upon our present and 
long-range security. How could wedothat? Well, I think we ought 
to arrive at the total number to come in each year based on two things: 
(1) Our domestic requirements; and (2) the demands of the changing 
international situation, which means the criteria for choosing the top 
over-all number are themselves fluid. 

We get into a problem when we say, “Here we have got the total 
number that we think can come in and that we have every assurance 
to believe can be readily and very profitably developed into our own 
economy, our own culture, our own American way of doing things.” 
That is a big question, but I would suggest these considerations on it. 

You can have a joint committee of the Congress that sits down and 
deliberates it. You might authorize an independent commission of 
oustanding citizen. Or you might have a combination of both. It 
is important that allocations not be made on any annual basis but 

rather on more likely a 6-month basis, even less than that if it can 
possibly be done and be practical about it. The main thing again is to 
keep that flexibility which we need. And then other provisions could 
be made in a statute which would give flexibility to allocation of this 
system. That is the ideal, and I believe that is the one toward which 
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we ought to shoot because it is the one that will do us the most good 
today and in the future. i 

Secondly, we could consider pooling the unused quota numbers in 
a given quota year, bring them forward into the next quota year in 
their total. When we do that, we will run into the same problem: 
Who gets them, when, where, and under what kind of conditions’ 
But again I think we could consider the three that I gave you. 

And then there is another one that bears consideration in this con- 
nection. The Congress already is acquainted with the great human 
questions that come out of the problems of overpopulation in certain 
countries whose upbuilding onl strength is an important link in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, as well as the escapees from 
communism. They might care to say, “Well, we are going to try it. 
For several years we expect there will be these many that will revert 
to the next open quota year, and to see how it works we will do this.” 
That is a possibility. I merely put it up for your consideration. 

Then there is another suggestion that has been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, Senator Lehman, who I understand 
a very few weeks ago proposed to this Commission something along 
the line of pooling of quotas and putting these quotas into a central 
kitty, so to speak, and then turning to the National Security Council 
to determine how best they could be distributed. In commenting on 
the Senator’s very good suggestion, I would go a bit further and I 
would say certainly ‘the National Secur ity Council ought to know the 
why, the where, the when, and the how of distributing the pooled 
quotas. 

Those are the best thoughts I have at the moment. I do see this 
as a practical consideration, Mr. Chairman. That is the question . 
confidence in those who would determine the allocation. Now, 
seems that personal confidence in people today is a greater factor thai an 
Pe ‘rhaps it has ever been before in the history of our Nation. I do 
believe that the history of all the immigration debates gives clear 
evidence that one of the reasons for fixing this airtight formula over 
which there could be no administrative decision, because it was a cold 
piece of mathematics, was that perhaps they did not think they could 
find any person, or let us say group of persons, who could be trusted 
enough to uitlee chins quotas in the clear interest of our country, 
both from the domestic point of view and the critical demands of the 
international situation. That is a bridge we have got to get over, and 
that is why I suggested that there might be a combination of interests 
in the Congress and citizens at large: | and you might even go forward 
ond expand that, as one of the $ Senators has prev iously recommended 
1 can’t recall just who—but you make a third division of that, and 
that is the executive branch of Government, which is responsible for 
the administration of these laws, which includes putting some spirit 
into it and never letting the spirit die. That is the substance of my 
suggestions. 

Commissioner Pickerr. Mr. O’Connor, I am not quite clear from 
this statement whether you think the Commission should put the em- 
phasis on temporary legislation to make provision for escapees or 
whether you think a revision of the McCarran Act should be the 
objective / 

Mr. O'Connor. That is a very good question, Dr. Pickett. T would 
put it this way. I think the thing we ought to shoot for is getting any 
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basis that is going to permit us to take direct and dynamic action in 
meeting the human problems created by escapees from communism 
and as well directing that same strength at the problems of overpopula- 
tion. I find it almost impossible to separate these two. Now, how do 
we do it 

We can do it, as I indicated. My first suggestion was to do away 
with the national origins mathematical formula and to give a na- 
tional number of admittances annually which could be distributed 
where it is going to do the most good. Now, if we are unable to do 
that, then 1. suggest the alternative is that we ought to have special 
temporary legislation or anything that is going to get us in a position 
to approach ‘und help solve this, and above all for America to take 
the leadership with the other nations of the free world in getting at our 
business of licking these things. 

The CHamman. As I understand it, you first deal with the problem 
asa Whole. There are these particular situations, and you hope that 
they can be solved by legislation that would be of a permanent charac 
ter, if you make it fluid enough 

Mr. O'Connor. Correct, becatise we can't foresee what the situation 
is going to be in the world that relates to America’s interest 5 vears 
from now. I don’t think we can. But we ought to have on the statute 
books a law which is going to be flexible enough so that we can adjust 
ourselves to that, not to have to come back every session of the Con- 
gress and demand this change, that change, and the other change 
because we are not in tune with the swift passage of events in the world 
in which we live. I think if we accomplish that, we will have done a 
great job. 

Commissioner Gutiixson. There is a question I would like to ask. 
The problem confronting this Commission is somewhat broader than 
the one that confronted the Displaced Persons Commission, and in 
facing up to America’s problems in the world, facing up to the need 
which confronts us, would your suggestions apply to all of mankind 

Mr. O'Connor. They would, sir. 

Commissioner GuLLIxson. The Asiatic as well as the European / 

Mr. O’Connor. They would, sir. 

Commissioner GuULLIXsoN. An over-all quota to be administered on 
that principle ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. To be administered on the international require- 
ments and the domestic situation. 

Commissioner GuLirxson. And the needs, then, of the whole world 
would be in the picture ¢ 

Mr. O'Connor. I believe so. 

The CrarmMan. Some of the suggestions that have been made to the 
Commission during the hearings are along these lines: That there 
should be, as you suggest too, a ceiling each year, and that within that 
ceiling there should be established certain qualifications and prefer- 
ences and priorities according to the needs and the interests of the 
United States and according to what situations the United States 
would like to help throughout the world: and that in establishing 
those priorities and those preferences and those qualifications, to the 
extent that they could be satisfied they would be, and then there would 
be some point at which the residue of the number that might be deter- 
mined for any one year would be opened to individuals on the basis of 
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their individual worth without regard to race, creed, color, or national 
origin, and no matter what part of the world from which they came. 
What is your opinion of such a proposal ? 

Mr. O’Connor. I think that would be a very forward step. 

What I gave, Mr. Chairman, were the thoughts I have. I hope 
that more and more people begin to think about this. I am sure 
that if people get to talking about this, they are going to find a solu- 
tion, and a happy one too, but so long as it is kept a very quiet sort 
of gentlemen’s private club idea, with people not speaking out their 
honest-to-goodness opinions on it, you couldn’t expect very much ad- 
justment on it. I think it is healthy that people today are talking 
very openly about it. I am convinced we will find a solution to it. 

Commissioner Frnucane. Mr. O’Connor, on the basis of all your 
yo rane particularly in the DP program, do you feel there is any 
difference in the ability of the various races to assimilate in the United 
States; and, if you do, have you any idea as to what that difference is’ 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, I must say, Mr. Finucane, from my just previ- 
ous 4 years’ experience, I can distinguish no differences in the assimila- 
bility to the American scene of the immigrants who came under our 
act. I will tell you basically why I believe that to be true. If you 
take a broad-gage look at America, you are going to find the basic 
roots of every one of those peoples, by their national origin, by their 
culture, by their tradition, all those things, firmly implanted in the 
American scene. I don’t believe that we can even treat degrees among 
them as to their adjustment, because adjustment is a very relative 
thing in America. We don’t put people into close-knit, tight little 
things with everybody wearing the same kind of hat, but rather our 
background has been such that we have grown up and grown very 
strong in that unusual process. I would say they all assimilate. 

But there is a factor we ought to consider that cuts across the word. 
I would not favor the old-line type of immigration approach, which I 
characterize to be throwing up a number, letting people come in, and as 
they arrive at the port of entry they do just about as they please. 
If they want to stay in the port of entry, that is their business; if 
they want to go elsewhere, that is their business. In between there is 
a happy medium which I think the Government, the Congress, and all 
the people throughout America who worked on the displaced persons 
program found the answer to, and that is in the assurance form. You 
must first give the people a freedom of assurance. If they don’t care 
to go to a certain place in America, they ought to say no. That is 
part of free choice. But that is an integral part of planned resettle- 
ment. I think we in America have arrived at that day where we have 
got to have planning and we have got to use the great instruments 
for adjustment, both private and public, that are the very substance 
of America to do that job. 

Therefore, I say that integration of any people—and there are no 
exceptions to this—depends upon how well we prepare such an in- 
strument, bringing in all our private forces, working hand in hand 
with government. I think that is the answer to assimilability. 

The CuHamman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness on our schedule is Mr. Ugo Carusi. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. UGO CARUSI, UNITED STATES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE OFFICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS HIGH COMMIS. 
SIONER FOR REFUGEES, FORMER CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES 
DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION, FORMER UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 


Mr. Carust. I am Ugo Carusi, United States Representative of the 
Office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The CuarrMan. You were in the Department of Justice in several 
capacities in your time, which I hope is not over ? 

Mr. Carust. About 23 years of it. 

The CHarrMan. You were Assistant Attorney General ? 

Mr. Carust. Executive assistant to the Attorney General from 1925 
to 1945; Commissioner of Immigration till late 1947; a year as a 
special assistant to the Attorney General, but assigned to the State 
Department; and then Chairman of the Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion from August 1948 to the end of December 1950; then I loafed 
for 6 months; and then I have been in this United Nations job since 
July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Chairman, I can save myself and you some time by telling you 
to remember what Mr. O’Connor said, but I do want to make some 
observations on behalf of the High Commissioner for Refugees with 
respect to the interest which we have in the American immigration 
laws as they relate to refugees. As you, of course, know, and as has 
just been said, the refugee problem continues and it grows. There 
has been a sort of hiatus in the resettlement of refugees in the last 
few months, particularly since the close of the American activities 
under the Displaced Persons Act, and that in light of present world 
conditions is very unfortunate. We therefore hope that included in 
the immigration policy of the United States and in her laws, there 
will be provision for the reception of more refugees. 

The CHarrmMan. Let me ask you this. When you use that word 
“refugees,” are you including all the different categories ? 

Mr. Carus. I was about to put a comma there and keep going to 
explain it. 

The CuarmMan. Some of the witnesses we have heard talked about 
escapees and expellees, and some of them became very indignant if 
the categories weren’t named specifically. 

Mr. Carvst. I include them all, and that means that at the end of 
1RO operations there were roughly 400,000 persons who had not been 
resettled and some of whom never can be because of their disqualifica- 
tions, physical and otherwise. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. 400,000 all over? 

Mr. Carust. I mean that were under [RO mandate, not all there are. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. That doesn’t necessarily include all the 
refugees ? 

Mr. Carvst. No; Iam talking now of the 400,000 who were formerly 
inder the TRO mandate but failed of resettlement and haven’t been 
otherwise absorbed. In addition to that, there are, of course, those 
we call the escapees now, who are coming in at variously estimated 
igures per month. I have heard it estimated as high as 1,500. 
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The Cuatrman. They are coming into Western Europe from behind 
the iron curtain ¢ 

Mr. Carust. That is correct. Then, of course, there is the great 
body of expellees, numbering 8 or 10 million, most of whom are in 
Germany; and then there are the refugees from Europe who fin 
themselves elsewhere in the world, many of them in the Far East. 
And when I say that we hope the United States will resume its activity 
of resettling some of these people, I mean all of those groups. Of 
course, this national-origins system, as has just been pointed out, is 
a stumbling block, and you have already had presented to you a number 
of suggested substitutions for the national-origins scheme. There is 
no need going into the fallacy of the whole scheme and its undesira- 
bility. Ithink most of us are agreed on that. 

The Carman. What do you mean when you say most of us are 
agreed on it? The Congress passed it by a two-thirds vote over the 
President’s vet 

Mr. Carus. 1 mean those who are against it agree as to the reasons 
why we are against it. 

Let me put it this way, without speaking for anybody else. Perhaps 
that is the better thing. I can’t for the life of me see why, whether ii 
relates to immigration or whether it relates to any other phase of 
human activity, we should start out fixing formulas based on who is 
better than somebody else. Therefore, I find it very easy to disagree 
with the idea of national origin quotas. But here it is. It is here, ‘and 
it has had the effect, as Mr. O’Connor said, of tying up the very oppor- 
tunities for immigration which are necessary if we are to do anything 
for these escapees or refugees or DP’s with whom we are concerned, 
hecause they do come from the countries hi aving the small quotas, 
which in addition have been so heavily mortgaged off into the next 
century under our recent displaced-persons legislation. 

Now. if you want another suggest ion—and T don’t mean by this to 
suggest that it supplants the suggestions vou have already received, 
but an additional one for you to consider—I think over and above some 
ceiling of what we refer to as the usual or normal immigration sub 
ject to flexible arrangements that have been suggested, over and above 
that. we could have a steady nonquota allocation for persons who 
could qualify in that nonquota status by reason of a well-prepared 
refugee definition, and have it go on as permanent legislation. When 
the refugee problem wanes there would be fewer who would qualify 
under the act, and as long as we have refugees we can have laws which 
would enable us to bring some here. T think we should not continue 
doing it on a piecemeal basis and keep having new acts as new emer 
vencies arise, doing it on a sort of fire-department basis, waiting for 
the signal before we run out to do something—but we should rather 
have a steady, fixed governmental policy that if, as, and when there 
are refugees in the world whose personal plight needs attention anc 
whose effect on international situations needs attention, that we are 
ready and able immediately, by Executive order or other means de- 
— to put it into operation, or indeed without Executive order, just 

art bringing them in to the extent the law allows it if they meet the 
definition and meet the standards. 

We have other nonquota provisions by which people can qualify, 
either because they happen to live in this hemisphere or because they 
have other situations, such as family relationship or one or two other 
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particular qualifications. So we will have just another nonquota 
category for which there is a definition, namely, a sound, sensible 
definition of “refugee” which meets the exigencies of the situation. If 
they meet. this test, they could come in as do the other, regular immi- 
orants, subject to the usual security, physical, and economic standards, 
and processed by the regular governmental agencies engaged in this 
field. 

Another feature of the refugee situation in the United States which 
I hope this committee will consider is the matter of travel documents. 
There have been conventions and agreements and understandings 
among nations that special travel documents be issued to persons who 
are stateless and cannot go to their own Government representatives 
and certainly if they are bona-fide refugees they would refuse to go 
to those representatives—and cannot get the normal passport or other 
travel document. The United States has not signed those conventions 
and does not issue those documents, although when a person arrives 
in the United States with one it will admit him if he is otherwise admis- 
sible. That certainly was the case under the Displaced Persons Act. 

I think the United States ought to issue a document—whether it 
does so in conformity with the convention or not—and if it needs a 
statute to accomplish it, it ought to have such a statute. Certainly 
that is true in the case of any one of these displaced persons who is 
now in this country and has not yet had time to become a citizen. If 
he wants to travel to a foreign country he has to do it by an affidavit 
of identity, which some countries will not recognize and some will. 
The United States will give him a reentry permit, but it happens to 
be in a form that other countries won't use for the attachment of a 
visa, by stamp or otherwise. If the United States would issue such 
a document, my opinion is they can now do it without a statute by 
giving them a reentry permit that looks like a passport and contains 
all the information that a passport should contain. Our experience 
has been that those are usually accepted, and they will be if they bear 
the imprimatur of the United States. If there is any question about 
the legality of that, then certainly there ought to be some thought 
given to a statute authorizing probably the Department of Justice to 
issue a travel document upon which they coul stamp “Reentry Per 
mit.” and allow the person to leave the United States prope rly and 
receive a visa that could be stamped by the government of X,Y, and Z 
elsewhere. I think that is an extremely important thing. They are 
stateless and cannot budge from here, whereas they could move by 
doing the wrong thing of going toa consulate of a country from which 
they have just fled. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do I understand there is a convention now 
on that? What instrumentality of the United Nations it it? 

Mr. Carust. There are two. There is a convention on refugees, 
which has not been ratified by the United States, although she was 
one of the original signatories to it. Then, in addition to that. there 
was the establishment of what we now eall the London doe ument. 
Under each of those, if we ratified or at least if we followed the prac- 
tice, it would solve much of this. But we haven't done it. I under 
stand one reason for not ratifying the most recent convention on treat- 
nent of refugees is that the United States claims—and I think aecu- 
rately—that she does those things for the protection of refugees any 
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way and doesn’t have to sign an agreement to do it. That may well 
be, but certainly as relates to this travel document, I think there is a 
void here; there is an absence of treatment that I think should be 
looked into. 

There are some other aspects of the present law which bear upon 
refugees, if not completely, at least in part, and that has to do very 
much with people who are already here. 

There is one more thing I should mention in connection with that 
document. It isn’t a finished business yet, so I can’t be too positive 
about it, but I understand that there is a possibility that the Immigra- 
tion Service may require people who come to the United States for 
permanent residence and come with these documents of which we are 
speaking—aflidavits of identity or these international documents in- 
stead of the usual passport of the country of nationality—to have 
some guaranty when they get here that if they have to return, a coun- 
try will receive them, in other words, a return visa. Now, that may 
be all right and easy enough to get for a person who is a native and 
national of France and coming here under those conditions, but for 
a stateless person it is a very difficult problem. To what country does 
he get a return visa? 

There is nothing in the present law requiring it; there is nothing in 
the new act which imposes it. So that the new act will be the same 
as the old act. Information has come to us that nevertheless the Im- 
migration Service was going to change the present practice and require 
such a return visa. ‘That matter has been presented to the Attorney 
General’s office, and a decision is still pending on whether that tenta- 
tive decision shall stand. But I think certainly that is something to 
consider, and if administrative practice does impose that requirement, 
then I think some consideration ought to be given again to some statu- 
tory waiver of that requirement so that a person who is stateless and 

can’t get a return visa before he comes here—and coming here for per- 
manent residence—shouldn’t have to just stay away from want of 
that particular document. 

I may add that it was admitted by representatives of the Immigra- 
tion Service—and I wish you would ask them rather than take my 
word for it—that the number of cases in which they would find difti- 
culty for failure to get that return visa is very, very small. They 
were trying very hard to think of a case, as a matter of fact, and we 
have the instance, which we deplore, of fixing a rule which might 
apply to one or two cases to the great detriment of the thousands. 
So I think we ought to look into that. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Is this respective change in connection with regu- 
lations in the new act? 

Mr. Carust. Yes; in connection with the new regulations primarily. 

The Cuamman. You are talking about people who want to come 
to the United States? 

Mr. Carust. Yes; to remain, and they have all their documents, but 
they don’t have a document which says, “In case you are ever excluded, 
you may come back here.” 

The Cuamman. In other words, they are adopting a rule or regu- 
lation to guard against a person being found to be undesirable after 
he has once been admitted ¢ 

fr. Carust. Excludable on entry—in other words, found on immi- 
gration examination that he shouldn't be admitted and, therefore, 
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should be returned. Now, actual experience has been that the steam- 
ship companies have found a way of returning them. You know how 
few so-called flying Dutchmen there are wandering around the world. 
That is the answer. It just doesn’t happen. But the Immigration 
Service says it could and, therefore, they impose this rule, which 
makes it extremely difficult for all the stateless persons just because 
it could happen that a man could come here and then be excluded and 
not returnable to any particular country. 

The CuatrmMan. You know very well that thousands of people in 
the United States today are under orders of deportation, orders that 
have been signed over the years, and they can’t be deported because 
the countries from which they originally came won't take them back. 
We order them deported and nothing happens. 

Mr. Carust. That is just the point, and that is also true now under 
the present law which says you mustn’t deport them to a country in 
which they are liable to be persecuted, and, under the new law, that 
the Attorney General may withhold such deportation. And the peo- 
ple, the refugees, of whom I speak are just those people. Even if they 
got that return visa, they would still have that defense to prevent it. 


The Cuarmrman. You mean the defense that they would be perse- 
cuted if they went back? 


Mr. Carust. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then aren’t there other categories where they may 
be of more danger in use for subversive purposes over here than they 
would be in their country of origin, more use to those countries ? 

Mr. Carust. No, I don’t think so, because the people that these are 
aiming at are now the new arrivals that are just coming over, and the 
deportation proceedings that would be instituted against a subversive 
ora criminal stand on their own feet and the country would still decide 
whether or not it would take them on a deportation. This is just it. 
There will be so many of them who are coming here for permanent 
residence, with no intention to return, which is what we want of peo- 
ple who come here to live, that they come here meaning to become part 
of us. Yet they have to have a sort of round-trip ticket as far as visa 
ic concerned before they can be admitted. It has worked to the great 
detriment of the people who are stateless and can’t get that round trip, 
and don’t want it, to their countries of origin. 

I think there has been much said about the substantive side of 
immigration. There is no need of my amplifying it. But I think 
some thought ought to be given to the procedural aspects of this busi- 
ness, I think some consideration ought to be given to whether or not 
our present system of administering immigration laws generally is 
the best one. As it relates to anything except the issuance of visas, 
it is now in the Department of Justice, at the head of which is an 
Attorney General, who is administratively the supreme court of immi- 
gration cases and at the same time chief prosecutor. If we were to 
think of the Attorney General as an individual of high character, 
which they are and have been, and of great impartiality and judg. 
ment, the problem wouldn't be so difficult. But although the statute 
in many, many instances says that the Attorney Generay shall do this 
or he shall decide that, or his diseretion shall govern in ‘this situation, 
he rarely hears of the case, as we all know; it is handled down the 
line. And very frequently the Attorney General or some other high 
superior in the Immigration Service, for reasons which seem proper 
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to him, will issue an order to deport so and so or keep so and so out, 
and that goes into the file. 

The subordinates are faced with the problem of being objective 
judges of a case on which their superior has indicated a judgment. 
That is by the nature of things. It isn’t that the Attorney General is 
trying to act improperly or arbitrarily ; : it is part of his job to see 
that things are done. But what effect does that have upon the man 
who is deciding these discretionary things way down the line, the 
immigrant inspector or the examiner, when his big boss tells him that 
man belongs out? Well, I hope it doesn’t affect most of them, but | 
don’t think it is really the soundest kind of set-up, no matter hoy 
proper may be the motives of the man at the top or the man at the 
bottom. 

Then, of course, after having issued those instructions, if appeals 
are pursued far enough, the Attorney General decides the appeal. 
Now, I say that in due deference to whoever occupies those positions, 
and I speak in the abstract; I speak of the system and not of person 
alities. But why run the risk that some day we may have a man in 
capable of drawing those delicate dividing lines? I should think that 
= y careful consideration should be given to setting up a procedure 
by which the prosecuting and dee iding functions are kept much more 
detached than they are now. As a matter of fact, I think Monsignoy 
O'Grady touched upon that point in some of the questions he asked 
Colonel Habberton. 

I think a tendency has been to try to put the law in such shape 
that there be less judicial review and less appellate review by inde- 
pendent sources. It is unfortunate, but that has been a viewpoint. 
and I ran into it very recently in connection with the matter I just 
mentioned and one or two others. In fact, when the suggestion was 
made that a hearing ought to be given in a particular kind of ease. 
the answer was that it was expensive, not that it was unfair or 
improper. It is expensive in the sense that they probably can’t get 
sufficient appropriations for a separate and complete hearing staff. 
But be that as it may, I think the Government of the United States 
ought once and for all to make up its mind that when it deals with 
human beings and deals with their future lives, it ought to go all 
out to provide just eager a system of fair hearing as it possibly 
can conceive. After all, fair hearing doesn’t give an evil person the 
right to laws to which he is not entitled—certainly it wouldn’t- 
nor would it take from a deserving person the rights which he has, 
but the absence of fair hearing can accomplish both of those things. 

I think that what we ought to consider very seriously is an admin 
istrative process in immigration much along the lines we find in an 
institution like the tax set-up, where there is the executive agency 
that investigates, administers, and makes decisions, and then there 
is a completely independent board like the Tax Court which, on 
appeal, decides the cases on their record, and on their merits com 
pletely. We have gone pretty far in this immigration thing; I think 
on can go that much further, so that when an executive officer orders 
something to be done he doesn’t have in the last analysis to decide 
formally whether what he did or ordered was correct. Someone else 
should decide that. I think it would remove the necessity for a review 
by Congress in individual cases. 1 think that what is now reviewed 
by Congress should be decided finally in the administrative body. 
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That is true in other bodies of law; it ought to be true in immigra- 
tion. * And that is a point to be considered. I believe Congress would 
be less inclined to carry this burden if it were satisfied with the 
nature of the administrative reviews and determinations. 

I think it is unfortunate that this Commission is going to have 
to make its report before the present immigration law really gets 
voing, because I think there is room for appraising that law, not only 
on its language, but on the manner in which it is administered. 

There have been two other instances recently that I have brought 
to the attention of the proper authorities. I will mention them here 
without being too critical of them. But the points are significant, 
and they do serve to illustrate the importance of having an appraisal 
of this thing in the light of administration. One of them is, for exam- 
ple, that the immigration law says that a person now must not be 
deported to a place where he fears persecution, and, under the new 
law, that the deportation may be withheld. Now, both of those sec- 
tions say, “when the Attorney General finds * * *.” 

In the first place, the Attorney General personally doesn't make 
the finding in each case; it is done down below, which is all right. 
Delegation is not a new thing. But in that particular instance the 
Service is maintaining that no hearing is required, and the man is 
supposed to make his claim after the deportation hearing, not as a 
part of it, but afterward he makes his claim and they inquire into 
it. They have not a hearing but an investigation, and they inquire 
into it, and a up their own minds. Now, each time that that 
has happened in cases that have come to any notice at all, habeas 
corpus Is issued, a the courts have decided against it, and said there 
must be a hearing. Yet the Immigration Service insists there should 
not, and is prosecuting appeals from those decisions. 

Quite apart from the constitutional requirement of due process, 
[ should think certainly that where a man puts up a claim that he 
is about to be persecuted—in many instances a matter of life and 
death—the United States Government would want to give him a hear- 
ing. but instead of giving it, it is resisting it. I think some inquiry 
0 ught to be made into that. 

Then there are one or two other provisions which could relate to 
refugees, which I could mention briefly, and that is the idea of losing 
citizenship for causes other than misconduct. Obviously, if there 
is illegality or fraud in the procurement of citizenship, it should be 
taken from the person who got it that way. But to say that there is a 
difference between a citizen by birth and a citizen by naturalization 
merely because of where he goes to live or other things that take place 
after he has become a citizen, I think, is a distinction with no real 
moral basis. 1 can best illustrate that by an absurd example. Under 
the laws that have been enacted, if a man who was born in the United 
States—and there are a lot of them now in that condition because of 
the war-bride situation—has a naturalized wife, and for some reason 
he decides to go to Europe to live, and it happens to be the country 
of her birth and the country where he probably met her when he was 
inthe Army, she has to come back every 2 years to touch second base. 
If she does come back here, then her loyalty is complete; it is su 
preme. If she misses a trip, that proves she is not loyal to the United 
States and her citizenship should be taken from her. Whether she 
comes back on those periodical trips doesn’t change that woman; she 
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thinks as much or as little of the United States whether she makes 
those trips or not. Moreover, the native-citizen husband who decides 
to live overseas remains a citizen; the dutiful wife who accompanie- 
him even unwillingly could lose her citizenship. I think any test of 
that kind automatically to take away iinenating is not realistic. | 
think that the loss of citizenship, whether a person be naturalized or 
born here, should be predicated on an act that shows lack of attach- 
ment to the United States, either by positive renunciation or by acts 
which are more directly consistent with positive renunciation or 
disloyalty. 

One last thing, and that is the danger in deportation statutes of 
having retroactive features or deportations predicated on presump- 
tions, conclusive and prima facie. I think there again such a drastic 
punishment or event as deportation should be predicated upon proof 
of actual conduct justifying it. Most of the grounds of deportation 
are logical and sensible and should be maintained, but the determina. 
tion of those grounds, it seems to me, should be made upon action taken 
after the man has gotten notice of what the law is and what he 
shouldn’t do, and not revert back to a time when what he did was not 
deportable or revert back by means of a presumption; that just because 
he did something today, he must have meant to do it 3 or 5 or 10 
years ago. I think that, whether it is in immigration or any other law, 
is a dangerous precedent for us to establish as a means of settling what 
should be a principle of American justice. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think that changes in administra- 
tion such as you mentioned will be sufficient, or that a change in the 
whole fundamental concept of administration of immigration, sub 
ject to proper security and other standards, is desirable? 

Mr. Carvst. I think you have to start out by having that kind of 
legislative program. After all, you can’t expect the Immigration 
Service to be positive in letting people in when the law has as a basic 
concept the keeping of them out. So you must start out by having a 
legislative program which looks upon immigration as a means of 
gaining strength and valuable contributions, and not as a gratuitous 
tolerance. That is point No. 1. 

Point No. 2 is that when you get such a law, then it ought to be ad- 
ministered in that fashion. After all, I used to work there and I like 
those fellows very much; most of them are high-minded people. But 
I have found, with respect to this omnibus act that has just been 
passed, several provisions among others that are very fair and very 
fine, and I find the Immigration Service interpreting them restric- 
tively and saying they don’t mean what they say. 

Perhaps they are right and I am wrong, but I think this Commis- 
sion, in the course of its studies, ought to consider very carefully not 
only the positive substantial immigration law but ought to look into 
its interpretation and administration just as carefully. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Carusi. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce for the recora x 
communication from the Honorable Hugh Gibson, Director of the 
Intergovernmental Migration Committee, who, in response to a request 
to testify, indicates that illness prevents him from appearing before 
the Commission, but that he will submit a statement for the record. 

The CHamman. That may be done. 
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(The letter and statement from the Honorable Hugh Gibson, Direc- 
tor, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, follow :) 


Es STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE HoNoRABLE HuGH GiBsoNn, Director, INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


Ee PROVISIONAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
MOVEMENT OF MIGRANTS FROM EUROPE, 
October 17, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 


E: Ezecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
; zation, Washington, D. C. 

J Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: I have the pleasure of referring to your letter of Sep- 
F tember 26 in which you so kindly invite my personal participation in a hearing 


E before the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization on Octo- 
: ber 27 and 28. 

As the Intergovernmental Migration Committee is now holding its fourth 
session here I find it necessary to remain in Geneva during this period. Added 
to that I have just returned from an extended tour of over 2 months which has 
taken me into most South American as well as many other countries. The doc- 
tors have now forbidden me to do any more traveling in the immediate future. I 
feel that I must devote my time, immediately following the close of the fourth 
session, to pressing Migration Committee matters. Therefore I shall have to 
forego appearing before the Commission on the suggested dates. 

However, in compliance with your suggestion, I am having prepared a memo- 
randum which will set forth my views on the referred subject matter and will 
serve to document our opinions and experience. This memorandum will be 
forwarded to you within the near future. 

May I again express my regret at not being in a position to accept your kind 
invitation. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
HucGu Grsson, Director. 

(The memorandum follows :) 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION, 


Geneva, Switzerland, November 17, 1952. 





























Mr. Harry N. RosENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. RosENFIELD: I am now able to send you herewith a summary of my 
views as director of this organization which I hope will be of use to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission. . 

It has not been possible for me to give a direct answer to some of the sample 
questions which you enclosed with your letter of September 26 since in my capac- 
ity as the servant of 19 member nations it is not presently possible for me to 
express personal opinions more particularly on the internal policies of a member 
government. This I am sure you will fully understand. 

Please accept my apologies for not being able to get this material to you sooner. 

; Unfortunately a number of circumstances arising from the Committee meeting 
have made unduly heavy demands on our time. I hope nevertheless that this 
paper will be useful. 
With kindest regards, 
Yours sincerely, 
Hueu Girson, Director. 


THE PROBLEM OF REFUGEES AND OVERPOPULATION IN EUROPE 


INTRODUCTION 





1. The task which has to be performed in order to solve the European overpop- 
ulation problem with which the world is faced today is threefold in character. 
It consists first in easing the pressures of surplus population in certain countries 
of Western Europe; secondly, in providing selected workers and their families 
to assist in developing the resources of various Overseas countries; and, thirdly, 
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in insuring that those refugees who have fled or are fleeing countries of Easter) 
Europe for political reasons are given an opportunity to rebuild their lives in 
countries where their skills and qualities are needed. 

2. The gravity of his problem has long been apparent. On May 13, 1950, the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, France, and the United Kingdom recog- 
nized in a joint declaration that the surplus population in countries of Wester) 
Europe was one of the main causes of disturbance and disequilibrium in the 
world. 

EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


3. According to statistics revealed by several international studies undertaken 
recently, the extent of the problem of refugees and surplus population in coun- 
tries of Western Europe was estimated at approximately 5 million persons in 
1951. This situation has arisen as a result of the substantial influx of refugees 
into Western Europe, which continues; the constant excess of births over deaths: 
the sharp decline in migratory movements from Europe from 1930 onward; and 
the economic disruptions in Western Europe resulting from the Second World 
War. The result is that there are far too many mouths to feed and that there 
are not enough jobs for the population. The bulk of the surplus is in Italy and 
Western Germany, but the smaller numbers in Austria, Greece, and the Nether 
lands represent a relatively higher proportion of the total population of thos. 
countries. 

t+. Taking into account the fact that the efforts already made by the wester) 
European countries themselves and the assistance given by certain overseas coun 
tries have resulted in the figure of 5 million being somewhat reduced; takin: 
into account also the possibility that the increased industrial capacity of some 
of the western European countries will enable them to absorb some furthey 
hundreds of thousands of their surplus population, it is estimated that the present 
total of persons who cannot find productive employment in western Europe and 
have no prospects for the future is approximately 3,500,000. Moreover, the excess 
of births over deaths each year is estimated at more than 1 million persons, of 
whom approximately one-third cannot be absorbed into the economies of their 
countries, and the problem is further aggravated by the continual arrival of 
refugees from the countries of eastern Europe. 

5. Spontaneous migration from western Europe between 1947 and 1951 has 
remained fairly stable at approximately 220,000 migrants per year (excluding 
British, Portuguese, and Spanish migrants) while planned migration (i. e., that 
conducted by the International Refugee Organization, or effected under bilatera!| 
agreements) has accounted for another 200,000. On the assumption that spon 
taneous migration remains at its present level, that the Intergovernmental Com 
mittee for European Migration will move 120,000 migrants during 1953:* and 
that other planned migration may account for some 60,000 to 80.000 persons 
the total migration from Europe in 1958 will amount to some 400,000 persons, 
which will do little more than cancel out the annual natural increase in the 
surplus population and will leave the core of 3,500,000 untouched. 


SOME POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 


6. While the refugee and surplus population preblem faced by individua 
countries of western Europe varies in its nature, the situation as a whole presents 
certain common features: The consequences it entails for Europe has such or as 
part of the Atlantic community, and the necessity of overseas emigration as one 
of the solutions required. While for western Germany and Austria the problem 
is mainly one of refugees, for the rest of the countries concerned it is mainly 
one of surplus pepulation. For all the countries it is a problem which canses 
deep concern to the governments by reason of its damaging effect upon politica! 
economic, and social conditions. The situation as a whole is one of the most 
serious obstacles to the stability of western Europe in general. As long as it 
persists Europe will not he able to attain the political objectives of the Charter 
of the Corneil of Europe or the economic objectives of the Convention on Furepen! 
Feonomic Cooperation, i. e.. “the establishment of sound economic conditions 
Which will enable the contracting parties to reach as soon as possible and to 
maintain a satisfactory level of employment. without outside assistance of a! 
exceptional character, and to bring their full contribution to the economic sta 
bility of the world.” 


1 See pars. 9 to 11 
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7. No matter what steps are taken toward relieving the situation by the 
European governments concerned, either by the local integration of refugees and 
surplus population through economic expansion or by intra-European migratory 
movements, they themselves cannot solve the problem. Overseas emigration 
during the next 5 to 10 years of the 3,500,000 persons referred to in paragraph 4, 
above, must be considered essential, over and above the annual emigration 
necessary to take care of the yearly increase in the surplus population. 

8. While the countries of Western Europe are faced with the necessity of 
effecting the emigration of large numbers of persons in order to promote polit- 
ical, economic, and social stability in that area, it is equally true that certain 
overseas countries, such as Australia, Canada, and countries of Latin America, 
need for political, economic, and strategic reasons to increase their population 
and the exploitation ot their natural reseurces. In principle, therefore, it 
should be possible to effect the necessary transfer of population. In fact, 
however, while considerable movement took place in the 5 or 6 years immedi- 
ately following the Second World War, increasing difficulties are now being 
met. Owing to temporary economic conditions, the governments of certain 
countries are obliged to restrict their intake of immigrants for the time being 
in order to enable them to absorb their recent new settlers satisfactorily ; while 
other less developed countries cannot accept any appreciable number of migrants 
until they have been enabled to achieve a certain measure of economic develop- 
ment. An additional difficulty arises from the fact that although the move- 
ment of people between countries used to be completely unrestricted it is now 
subject to strict regulation and constitutes an international administrative prob- 
lem of a highly complicated nature. 


ESTABLISH MENT OF INTERGOVERN MENTAL MACHINERY 


9%. On the initiative of the Government of the United States of America, whose 
approach to this most serious problem was both’ generous and farsighted, the 
representatives of a number of governments met together in November 1951 
in Brussels, by courtesy of the Government of Belgium, to discuss the possible 
establishment of intergovernmental machinery to facilitate migratory move- 
ments from Europe to certain overseas countries Which would not otherwise 
take place. On December 5, 1951, a resolution was adopted (annex A) whereby 
the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
From Europe was established for the purpose of making arrangements for the 
transport of migrants, for whom existing facilities were inadequate and who 
could not otherwise be moved, from certain European countries having surplus 
population to countries overseas which offered opportunities for orderly immi- 
gration, consistent with the policies of the countries concerned. The resolution 
contained a specific provision that among the migrants with whom the Com- 
mittee would be concerned would be included refugees and new refugees for 
whose migration arangements might be made between the Committee and the 
governments of the countries affording asylum. 

10. The membership of the Committee, 15 in the beginning and now comprising 
20 governments (see list at annex B), demonstrates the interest not only of gov- 
ernments of emigration and immigration countries but also that of other Euro- 
pean governments which, without being directly concerned in the problem of 
surplus population and refugees, have joined together with the Government of 
the United States in a spirit of European and Atlantic solidarity. That this 
desire to attack such a serious and complex problem in a spirit of international 
solidarity persists is evidenced by the fact that, at its fourth session concluded 
recently in Geneva, the Committee decided to prolong its existence for another 
year, under the name of “The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion,” and adopted, subject to completion of the necessary governmental processes 
in each member country, a budget and plan of expenditure to cover its program 
of activities for 1953. 

11, It is expected that during the first.11 months of operation, ending December 
1, 1952, the Committee will have moved somewhat less than 100,000 persons 
from western European countries to overseas countries of immigration. Of that 
number, approximately 37,500 will have gone to the United States of America 
of whom some 28,000 are ethnic Germans moved under the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 (as amended) and 7,350 IRO refugees the majority of whom are 
being moved on behalf of, and paid for, from funds left by the International 
Refugee Organization on liquidation. During 1953 it is estimated that the 
Committee will move 120,000 persons and although during the current vear 
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movements to the United States represent such a large proportion of the Com 
mittee’s program, in present circumstances it is not possible to foresee the move 
ment of more than 12,500 persons to that country next year. The majority of 
the 12,500 would consist of persons eligible under section 3 (c) of the Displaced 
Persons Act, who would receive indirect assistance from the Committee throngh 
voluntary agencies, and some who would be moved under the escapee prograt. 

12. It should be noted that neither under the movements being effected during 
1952 nor under the program envisaged for 1953 is a fair balance achieved in 
regard to the number of migrants leaving each of the countries of emigration 
Those countries bearing the heaviest burden of surplus population, in particula: 
Greece and Italy, are being relieved of it to the least extent. This is a pon al 
which it is not within the power or competence of the Committee to solve; it is 
dependent solely upon the policy decisions of governments of receiving countri es 
with regard to the immigrants they are willing to admit. 


RESULTS OF THE COMMITTEE’S EXPERIENCE 


13. The experience already gained by the Intergovernmental Committee has 
proved that it is possible to effect, through the use of intergovernmental ma- 
chinery, certain overseas emigration from Europe which would not otherwise 
take place, and thus to contribute to the solution of Europe’s problem of surplus 
population and refugees. On the other hand, it has also shown that there are 
at present certain obstacles to migration and the committee has already taken 
step toward removing some of them. At its fourth session it adopted a resolu- 
tion which recognized the need for the improvement of the techniques employed 
in the field of migration and requested the Director to improve and develop the 
technical services of the Committee related to the movement of migrants likely 
to increase the volume of such movements, such improvements and developments 
to be within the framework of the resolution establishing the Committee (annex 
A) and the programs of the Committee, and by seeking the maximum collabora- 
tion of interested governments and competent organizations. It should be noted 
that the Committee does not undertake, nor does it intend to undertake, those 
functions which can be performed by governments or other organizations work- 
ing in the field of migration. 

14. The governments which established the Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee recognized the existence of a close relationship between economic 
development and immigration (see annex A, p. 1), and the experience of the 
Committee so far has demonstrated that if certain underdeveloped countries 
could be enabled to develop their potential economic resources, migration from 
Europe could be greatly stimulated. In fact the absorption of surplus popula- 
tion from Europe would constitute one of the main elements in such development, 
as is indicated in paragraph 8 above. While economic development is clearly a 
matter for governments, government agencies and certain of the United Nations 
agencies, the Committee is anxious to make its appropriate contribution within 
its present terms of reference. Consequently, at its fourth session, it requested 
the Director to encourage the preparation of settlement plans of member gov- 
ernments wishing to increase the numbers of migrants to be received on their 
territories, to participate in the drafting of such plans and to further the 
completion of such plans as the governments concerned may be prepared to 
adopt, on the clear understanding that no Committee funds would be used for 
capital investment. 

15. The Committee has worked actively in attempting to effect the move- 
ment of refugees from Europe and to this end has set up a revolving fund of 
$2,000,000 and has made agreements with a number of internationally operat- 
ing voluntary agencies whereby they receive grants from this fund against 
an undertaking to make a matching contribution and to move a specified number 
of refugee migrants. It is anticipated that by the end of 1952, 12,500 out of 
a total of 26,000 U. N. refugees to be resettled under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee will have been moved under this system. The number of refugees at 
present in Western Bnrope who should be moved is estimated at about 400,000 
excluding Volksdeutsche, German expellees, etc. The Committee is anxious to 
make its maximum contribution to the solution of this problem and accordingly 
has set aside a sum of $1,320,000 for grants to voluntary agencies during 1953. 

16. Having received from the International Refugee Organization funds to he 
used for the purpose, the Committee has also been assisting in the movement 
of refugees of European origin at present resident in China, who, unless they are 
enabled to emigrate, have little hope of survival. This work is carried out in asso- 
ciation with the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and a number of 
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voluntary agencies. By October 31, 1952, 676 refugees had been embarked from 
China for countries of resettlement. At its fourth session the Committee au- 
thorized the Director to employ the technical facilities of the organization for 
the movement of refugees of European origin now resident in other areas 
outside Europe, as well as China, on the understanding that Committee funds 
would not be used apart from any special contributions made to the operating 
fund which might be earmarked for the purpose. The areas in question are 
principally Turkey and countries of the Middle East. The chief obstacle imped- 
ing the movement of these refugees is the lack of immigration visas and the 
problem cannot be solved unless countries of reception can see their way to 
accept much larger numbers of these particularly unfortunate people. The 
total number involved is from 12,000 to 14,000, between 7,000 and 8,000 of whom 
are in China. 


RELATION OF THE COMMITTEE TO VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM 


17. It will be seen that the Intergovernmental Committee is doing everything 
within its power to facilitate the movement of surplus population and refugees 
from western Europe on the one hand and to assist to certain overseas countries 
to acquire the population they need on the other hand. However, the contribu- 
tion which it can make to the solution of this most urgent problem is limited 
by the volume of resources put at its disposal, by the immigration policies adopted 
by the reception countries and by the degree to which the economic expansion 
of underdeveloped countries can be effectively carried out. Nevertheless, the 
importance of the Committee should not be measured only by its initial achieve- 
ments, its future program of work or the possible extension of its present activi- 
ties. It represents the only hope of those millions of Europeans at present con- 
demned to unemployment or underemployment, with no prospects for their fu- 
ture. Moreover, the establishment of the Committee, as a result of American 
initiative, based on broadmindedness and imagination, was the first attempt 
to approach on an international basis a problem which has been one of the most 
serious causes of insecurity and conflict in Europe for some years past and has 
driven certain countries, for lack of international understanding, to seek purely 
national solutions and te adopt policies, the international implications of which 
were highly dangerous. International cooperation and the solutions to this prob- 
lem thereby made possible are essential for mutual understanding between the 
members of the Atlantic community as well as between the members of the 
European community. In that connection, the refugee problem, while it has 
economic, demographic, and social aspects, is obviously related to the defense 
of freedom and therefore highly political in character. 

18. The connection between the problem of surplus population and refugees 
on the one hand and that of the need for population in underdeveloped countries 
on the other hand has already been pointed out and should not be lost sight of. As 
is already known, much attention is being given to problems of economic develop- 
ment, including the necessity to increase world food production, by the United 
Nations and several of its specialized agencies, as well as by the United States 
Government through the point 4 program. The utilization of surplus population 
from European countries in the development of underdeveloped countries would 
obviously be advantageous to both sides. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL IMMIGRATION POSSIBILITIES 


19. While it is undeniable that one of the most effective means of increasing 
migratory movements from Europe would be through the economic development 
of certain overseas countries, which would open up substantial immigration 
possibilities, such economic development is not within the power of the Inter- 
governmental Committee. Moreover, economic development by its very nature 
is a slow process and even plans initiated now would not yield immigration 
possibilities for some considerabe time to come. A prerequisite of any settle- 
ment project is the provision of adequate housing; the clearing of land and the 
contruction of roads and communications take time: and none of these can be 
commenced until detailed studies have been made and plans worked out for the 
financing of such projects. 

20. On the other hand the need for action to stimulate the movement of 
migrants, including refugees, from Europe is urgent. It is therefore essential 
that openings be found immediately in overseas countries already capable of 
receiving migrants, It is upon the liberality of the immigration policy of the 
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vovernments of those countries that the extent to which the problem of surplus 
population and refugees can be relieved must depend for the moment. 

21. The role of the United States Government in this field has been predomi- 
nant for some years past andeis*well known throughout the world. Not»vonly 
did it take a leading part in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration and the International Refugee Organization, but it also took the 
initiative in setting up the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from Europe. That initiative was an original, imagi- 
native and generous attempt to approach a world problem as a_ political and 
economic matter while at the same time recognizing it as a major humanitarian 
enterprise. Although not directly connected with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the Committee is engaged upon one aspect of the problem which 
that Organization was set up to meet, namely the threat of communist pene- 
tration into western Europe. 

22. It is in regard to the Intergovernmental Committee and the task before 
it that the whole of the free world now looks to the United States for leadership. 
Whatever decisions the United States Government and Congress take in this 
regard quite apart from the benefits they may bring to America itself, will be 
of the greatest importance, not only in their direct effect upon the problem of 
surplus population and refugees in terms of immigration possibilities but also 
in their indirect effect as an example to other countries, whose subsequent ac- 
tions in the matter will be accordingly the more or the less generous. 


ANNEX A 
MIGRATION CONFERENCE 


Brussels 







6 December 1951 


Plenary Session 




































RESOLUTION To ESTARLISH A PROVISIONAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE MOVEMENT OF MIGRANTS FROM EUROPE 


(Adopted at the 13th Meeting, 5 December 1951) 






THE GOVERNMENTS adopting this resolution 

RECOGNIZE 

that there exists a problem of surplus population and refugees in certain 
countries of Europe, while certain overseas countries offer opportunities for the 
orderly absorption of additional population ; 

that the problem is of such magnitude as to present a serious obstacle to 
economic viability and cooperation in Europe: 

that, whereas a general improvement in economic conditions and increased 
production would provide increased possibilities for employment and settlement 
in Europe and, by facilitating intra-European migration, would offer a very 
important contribution to the solution of the problem, an increase in European 
emigration to countries overseas nevertheless remains another necessary element : 

that a close relationship exists between economic development and immi- 
gration; 

that international financing of European emigration should contribute not 
only to solving the problem of population in Europe, but also stimulate the 
creation of new economic opportunities in countries lacking manpower: 

that, while technical assistance may make an important contribution to the 
solution of the economic problems of the underdeveloped countries, the develop 
ment of all existing or potential possibilities of immigration into these countries 
also constitutes an important factor for the solution of these problems ; 

that the present volume of migration is insufficient to meet the needs of 
emigration countries or to allow full use of the possibilities offered by immigra- 
tion countries ; 

that there is need for the pursuit by the appropriate international agencies 
of all migration activities falling within their respective fields : 

that the provision of facilities for the transport of migrants who could not 
otherwise be moved without such facilities can make an important contribution 
to increased migration ; 
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that, although the movement of migrants should as far as possible be effected 
by the normal commercial shipping and air transport services, co-ordination 
in this field is necessary in order to enable the movement of the largest possible 
number of migrants by those services, and furthermore to ensure that the 
I. R. O.’s present shipping facilities are applied to the extent necessary to secure 
an additional movement of migrants ; 

that steps should be taken to provide transport facilities for such refugees 
as may desire and have the opportunity to emigrate from overpopulated coun- 
tries; and 

that, consequently, provisional intergovernmental arrangements between the 
democratic governments which adopt or may hereafter adopt this resolution are 
necessary in order to move persons who are attached to the principles to which 
these governments subscribe and who desire to emigrate to overseas countries 
where their services can be utilized in conformity with generally accepted inter- 
national standards of employment and living conditions, with full respect for 
human rights; and 

AGREE 

(1) to constitute a “Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Move- 
ment of Migrants from Europe”; 

(2) that the purpose of the Committee will be to make arrangements for the 
transport of migrants, for whom existing facilities are inadequate and who could 
not otherwise be moved, from certain European countries having surplus popula- 
tion to countries overseas which offer opportunities for orderly immigration 
consistent with the policies of the countries concerned ; 

(3) that the terms of reference of the Committee will be: 

(a) to provide and arrange for land, sea, and air transportation as 
required ; 

(b) to assume responsibility for the charter of such ships operated under 
the auspices of I. R. O. as may be required: 

(c) to coordinate a shipping programme utilizing commercial shipping 
facilities to the maximum extent possible and the chartered ships trans 
ferred from the I. R. O. to secure those movements for which commercial 
facilities are inadequate; 

(d) to take such actions as may be directly related to these ends, taking 
account of such national and international services as are available: 

(e) to take such other actions as will be necessary and appropriate to dis 
charge the foregoing functions: 

(4) that among the migrants with whom the Committee will be concerned are 
included refugees and new refugees for whose migration arrangements may be 
made between the Committee and the governments of the countries affording 
asylum ; 

(5) that membership in the Committee will be open to governments with 
demonstrated interest in the principle of the free movement of persons and which 
undertake, subject to approval by the proper governmental authorities, to make 
a financial contribution to the Committee, the amount of which will be agreed 
to by the Committee and by the government concerned : 

(6) that the Committee will elect its own officers, establish its Rules of Pro 
cedure, establish such subcommittees as it may decide (including an inter 
governmental subcommittee on the coordination of transport), and exercise 
the powers required to carry out its purpose ; 

(7) that the Committee will agree to a plan of operations, a budget. a plan 
of expenditure and the terms and conditions under which available funds shall 
be spent, in accordance with the following principles: 

(a) each country of reception will retain control of standards of admission 
and the number of immigrants to be admitted: 

(b) only those services will be undertaken by the Committee which are 
essential to the movement of migrants who could not otherwise be moved: 

(c) the Committee will ensure that its administration is conducted in an 
efficient and economical manner; 

(d) any member government making a contribution to the operating fund 
will be able to stipulate the terms and conditions under which that contri 
bution can be used; 

(S) that the Committee will appoint a Director responsible to the Committee : 

(9) that the Committee shall vest the Director with the powers necessary to 
carry out the responsibilities entrusted to him by the Commitee ; 

(10) that the Committee will give early consideration to the question of the 
relations to be established with international, nongovernmental, and voluntary 
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organizations conducting activities in the field of migration and refugees; and 
(11) that the Committee will examine the need for its continuing existence 
beyond a twelve-month period. 
ANNEX B 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 
MEMBER GOVERNMENTS 


Australia Denmark Luxemburg 
Austria France Netherlands 
Belgium German Federal Paraguay 
Brazil Government Sweden 
Canada Greece Switzerland 
Chile Israel United States 
Costa Rica Italy Venezuela 


The CuarrMan. Is Dr. Painter here? 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY PAINTER, PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, OFFICER AND DIRECTOR OF THE AMER- 
ICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, ACCOMPANIED BY 
EDWARD DUMBAULD, SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF INDUSTRIAL LAW 


Dr. Parnrer. I am Sidney Painter, professor of history, Johns Hop- 
kins University, and officer and director, American Council of Learned 
Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., which I rep- 
resent here, with Mr. Edward Dumbauld. 

The CHarrMan. Have you a prepared statement, sir? 

Dr. Parner. Yes. 

The Cuamman. The Commission will be glad to hear your state- 
ment. 

Dr. Parner. I have a brief statement here. Our primary interest 
is showing our interest in the subject rather than making precise 
suggestions. 

This statement is being made at the direction of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Council of Learned Societies, which is a national! 
council of 24 professional societies in the humanities and the social 
sciences, and a member of the International Union of Academies. 

I am accompanied by Edward Dumbauld, attorney at law of Union- 
town, Pa., a former special assistant to the United States Attorney 
General, secretary of the American Society of International Law. 
Mr. Dumpbauld was appointed by the board of directors of the ACLS 
to serve with me as a special committee on passport and visa problems 
affecting scholars in the humanities and the social sciences. 

The American Council on Education has indicated its interest by 
consulting with us about this statement and has had occasion in the 
past few years to deal with various Government agencies concerned 
with this problem. 

Both these organizations and their constituent societies are vitally 
interested in anything which affects the international interchange 
of scholarly publications and personnel insofar as it concerns the 
development of their respective fields of scholarship. In every field 
of scholarship in the humanities and social sciences the advancement 
of knowledge and the promotion of research activities are dependent 
upon contributions made in many countries. For example, in the 
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field of Biblical studies we depend heavily on the scholars in the 
University of Jerusalem, who are close to the source of new materials. 
Besides this routine day-to-day interest in the effective functioning 
of international interchange, the ACLS and its constituent societies 
support the general policy of international intellectual oa ‘ation 
which they share with other groups of our citizens in the development 
of a peaceful and friendly free world. This policy has now received 
legislative formulation as a national policy of our Government by 
several acts of Congress. 

In passing the Fulbright Act the Congress of the United States 
clearly expressed its belief that the exchange of scholars between this 
country and others served the interests of the United States. Con- 
gress has confirmed its acceptance of this point of view by generous 
appropriations to carry out the Fulbright program both by setting 
up agencies to administer it and by supplying supplementary funds. 

Moreover, Congress in the Educational Exchange Act of January 
27, 1948, made provision for interchange between the United States 
and other countries of students, professors, and leaders in fields of 
specialized knowledge or skill. In that act Congress also provided 
for the establishment of the United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange to be appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. This Commission consists of five 
members, not more than three of whom may be of the same political 
party. Distinguished educators, including President Harold W. 
Dodds, of Princeton University, have served on that Commission. 
Thus Congress has made clear that it regards the international ex- 
change of scholars as a valuable contribution to the public interest. 

This policy established by Congress has received strong support 
from all those who are interested in the advance of scholarship and the 
promotion of intellectual cooperation both here and abroad. The 
various foundations and institutions of higher education have brought 
foreign scholars to America and facilitated foreign travel and study 
for the scholars of the United States. The personnel of foundations 
and universities have devoted a large amount of time and energy to 
administering this international exchange of scholars. In short, it 
seems clear that the exchange of scholars is an important part of the 
policy of the United States, and a large amount of both public and 
private funds have been devoted to it. Anything that interferes with 
the effectiveness of this exchange should be a cause of grave concern 
to the country. 

The American Conncil of Learned Societies is one of the organiza- 
tions that have taken an active part in encouraging the international 
exchange of scholars. The learned societies that compose it have a 
vital interest in the exchange of ideas and knowledge between the schol- 
ars of the United States and those of other lands. They also value the 
effect of this exchange on international amity and understanding. The 
directors of the council have for some time been disturbed by reports 
that the policy of the United States in issuing visas and the adminis- 
tration of this policy have done much to nullify the effectiveness of 
the program. In its spring meeting the board of directors appointed 
a committee to investigate this situation and to recommend action if 
it seemed desirable and feasible. 

The directors of the council are not as yet in a position to present 
statistics or to attempt to assess the causes of the situation, but there 
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is ample evidence of its seriousness. Foreign scholars invited to come 
to the United States are subjected to extensive and humiliating inquisi- 
tions and incredibly formidable questionnaires. This alone does much 
to prejudice them against the United States. But far more serious are 
the delays involved before the visa is received. In many cases the visa 
has come so late that the opportunity to visit the United States no 
longer exists. 

These annoyances and long delays both hamper the arrangement of 
exchanges and create bad feeling instead of good. And this affects 
far more than the individual scholar concerned. Reports of these 
annoyances and delays spread rapidly, and the reputation of the 
United States is gravely injured. In England at least there is a serious 
question whether the damage done by reports of the humiliations in- 
flicted on scholars planning to visit the United States has not overbal- 
anced the good effects of the exch: anges made. 

The council is fully aware of the difficulties involved in enforci ing 
the immigration acts passed by Congress. It has only one suggestion 
to make. Scholars are as a rule well known to their colleagues and 
their opinions and activities are rarely secret. Most of them are at- 
tached to institutions of learning. Might not a statement from a wni- 
versity or research institution be accepted prima facie as adequate 
evidence of a scholar’s suitability for admission to this country on a 
nonimmigrant basis? 

Moreover, in view of the fact that visiting scholars are not numerous 
in comparison with the traveling public generally, and are usually 
coming to the United States to attend a particular conference or schoo] 
term, which has fixed and definite dates, it seems that possibly an expe- 
dited procedure for handling these cases could be established, if the 
consular authorities were appropriately instructed by the Department 
of State regarding the importance of promoting the congressional] 
policy regarding educational exchange. They should also be informed 
of the possible detrimental effects to international good will which 
might be produced by failure to handle these applications promptly. 
On account of the status of the parties concerned, these consequences 
in such cases would be out of proportion to the number of persons 
affected. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Dr. Meyerhoff here? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD A. MEYERHOFF, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 


Dr. Meyernorr. I am Dr. Howard A. Meyerhoff, administrative 
secretary, American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., which I represent 
here. 

I have a statement I should like to read. 

The CuatrmMan. We will be pleased to hear it. 

Dr. Meyernorr. I hold the position of administrative secretary of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. By pro- 
fession I am a geologist, though I have devoted my time and attention 
to the administrative affairs of the association for a short period of 
service as executive secretary in 1945-46, and as administrative seere- 
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tary since January 14, 1949. I am appearing at the invitation of the 
C ommission and will endeavor to present testimony in behalf of the 
association, which is an organization of approximately 48,000 indi- 
vidual scientists and 237 affiliated and associated scientific societies. 
In preparing this testimony I have sought the assistance of officers of 
the National Research Council, the American Chemical Societ y, the 
American Geological Institute, the American Institute of Biological 
Sciences, the American Institute of Physics, the Federation of Ameri- 
can Societies for Experimental Biology, the American Mathematica] 
Society, and the American Psychologic: ul Association. An effort to 
secure information from the American Astronomical Society was un- 
successful. There are other scientific fields, such as anthropology and 
archeology, that might have been included, but the time available 
was f00 short to extend i inquiries in these or other possible directions, 
Although these several organizations have supplied much of the back- 
ground “material from which this statement was prepared, may I say 
I do not speak officially for any of them. 

It is my understanding that the members of the Commission are 
especially interested in securing testimony relative to the visa prob- 
lem, which affects foreign scientists who wish to visit this country on 
scientific missions, rather than to immigrate with the intention of 
becoming American citizens. The information on immigration as it 
relates to foreign scientists is meager and difficult to assemble, and no 
effort will be made to cover this aspect of the subject, which, however, 
I believe has been dealt with by other witnesses. It should be noted 
that the implications of visitation are so drastically different from 
those of immigration that the two merit not only separate considera- 
tion but distinctive procedural handling. I shall return to this sub- 
ject later. 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science and its 
afliliates have been interested in assuring relative freedom of move- 
ment of scientists and other ar onal people from one country to 
another, subject to necessary but reasonable security regulations, ever 
a the termination of the war in 1945. The association’s interest is 

based on the experience that science is international, discoveries in 
basic science may occur in any country, and the only way in which our 
Nation can remain in the forefront of scientific and technological de- 
velopment is through unhampered intercommunication. The prob- 
lems relative to international travel, except in the countries behind the 
iron curtain, did not become well defined until the passage of the legis- 
lation now in force. Up to the present time there has been no official 
consideration or action with reference to the implications of the new 
legislation that will become effective in late December. The provisions 
of this legislation are currently being studied to determine whether 
they may ¢ ‘affect the situation in any significant way, but on this par- 
ticular subject I am not prepared to present any statement. 

The association has taken official cognizance of problems encoun- 
tered in administering existing legislation through its council, which 
passed a resolution at Phil: adelphia on December 29,1951. The AAAS 
Council is the policy-making body of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, comprising approximately 250 members, 
some of whom represent the 48,000 individual members of the AAAS, 

but most of whom are official representatives appointed by the 184 
25356—_52——_93 
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affiliated societies, which are entitled to 1 or 2 representatives, de- 
pending upon the size of their respective memberships. 

The resolution that was adopted at the Philadelphia, meeting of the 
council was, naturally, concerned with the two-way movement of sci- 
entists, hence it deals with both passports and visas. Inasmuch as it 
sets forth a widespread though by no means unanimous reaction of 
scientists to certain provisions of the law and to its administration, it 
has pertinence in this testimony, and I quote it herewith: 

The council of the American Association for the Advancement of Science is 
profoundly disturbed over the present world conditions which so severely impede 
the free interchange of knowledge even among friendly nations. Danger to the 
future of our Nation is implicit in such restrictions. 

The council recognizes the need for measures which will effectively safeguard 
our security, but expresses its troubled concern over the manner in which such 
measures, in particular the McCarran Act, are being administered to prohibit 
American citizens from going abroad and citizens of other nations from coming 
here to interchange knowledge of science which does not affect security. 

The council strongly urges that the administrative procedures under the 
McCarran Act be reviewed and modified so as to minimize injustices and to 
increase both our internal strength and our prestige abroad. 

The council further urges revision and improvement of the relevant portions 
of the act, to retain the objectives of necessary security, but with adequate 
provisions to maintain free interchange of knowledge that has no security 
implications, 

The phraseology of the resolution indicates quite clearly that Amer- 
ican scientists have, from time to time, encountered difficulty in se- 
curing passports for travel abroad and that foreign scientists have 
likewise encountered comparable difficulties in carrying out plans to 
visit this country. There has, of course, been no opportunity for 
additional experiences under the new legislation, but there is no reason 
to believe that the situation will change in any essential way. In- 
evitably the operation of any law becomes evident in its application 
to individual cases, and the only effective way to deal critically with 
a law is through the discussion of specific cases. 

This type of procedure is fraught with dangers insofar as the cases 
presented may or may not possess validity. It will be readily appre- 
ciated by the Commission that scientists and scientific organizations 
are not in a position to investigate, or to test the validity of, individual 
cases; yet it is important to recognize that the invalidity of any in- 
dividual case does not in any way weaken criticism that would have 
applied had the case possessed validity. Fortunately, the experiences 
of many foreign scientists have been quite carefully documented, and 
26 of them have been presented in the October 1952 issue of the Bulle- 
tin of the Atomic Scientists... I understand that copies of this issue 
have been placed at the disposal of the members of the Commission, 
but I wish to enter this issue of the periodical in question officially 
into the record that will be studied by the Commission. I call especial 
attention to the cases that are presented on pages 223 to 252, inclusive, 
and I also invite attention to the critique of the visa situation pre 
pared by Edward A. Shils in the editorial entitled “America’s Paper 
Curtain,” which appears on pages 210 to 217 of the same issue. Despite 
the documentation, I wish to make no specific claim for the validity 
of any of the 12 cases presented in detail on pages 223 to 246, though 


1 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, vol. VIII, No. 7, October 1952, published by the 
el Foundation for Nuclear Science, Inc., 956 East Fifty-eighth Street, Chicazo 
87. Til. 
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I might state that the statement prepared by Michael Polanyi on 
pages 223 to 228, inclusive, together with the opinions submitted by 
John R. Baker and P. W. Bridgman, published on page 229 in the 
October issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, seems to merit 
careful study and analysis. 

I am prepared to add to the 26 cases presented in this special issue 
of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, if the Commission so desires. 
The material that has been placed in my hands or that has come directly 
to the association from individuals involved in visa problems provides 
information on eight additional cases, as well as supplementary docu- 
mentation for some of the cases presented in the Bulletin. It seems of 
greater importance, however, in this brief statement to extend the 
testimony in a different direction, and also to make some effort to 
classify and to systematize it. 

Of very serious concern to the scientists of this country is the fact 
that, within the past 12 months, scientists in at least five different 
fields have definitely decided against holding international meetings in 
the United States: The most candid reaction has come from the 
psychologists, and a statement from the American Psychological 
Association dealing with this matter has been read into the Congres- 
sional Record (vol. 98, No. 88, pp. 5920-5921). Here it was stated 
that, in deciding to hold the 1954 International Congress of Psy- 
chology in Canada, the psychologists agreed not to hold a meeting 
in the United States until and unless the ¢ existing legislation is “modi- 
fied in such a way that visiting scientists will not be put through an 
inconvenient and embi rrassing x procedure i in order to gain permission 
to visit this country.’ 

Comparable action was taken by the International Congress of 
Genetics in voting to hold the ninth congress in Italy in 1953, and the 
tenth congress probably in Canada in preference to the United States. 
Although | the astronomers of the International Astronomical Union 
were somewhat more reticent in official records regarding the locale 
of their next meeting, they declined an invitation to meet in the United 
States for the same reason. The 1954 International Federation of 
Documentation and the Nineteenth International Physiological Con- 
gress will also be held outside the United States, notwithstanding invi- 
tations to meet here, but other reasons were given for the decisions 
in both these cases: specifically, the unfavorable rate of foreign ex- 
change. Although it is understood that the visa situation was ‘also a 
factor in the decisions reached by these two groups, this cannot be 
supported by documentation. 

With respect to the individual sc ‘lentists who have been denied 
entry or who have been delayed in entering the United States, analysis 
reveals that they can be classified into a comparatively small number 
of y pes. 

In regard to foreigners who are active members of the Communist 
Pune the McCarran Act of 1950 is specific, and no particular issue 
has arisen, though the need to deal as rigorously with visitors as with 
immigr ants has | been questioned. 

. Foreign scientists who at any time past had admitted or alleged 
connections with the Communist Party have been given the same treat- 
ment as active Communists, yet their cases have possessed v: arying 
degrees of merit to which adequate consideration has rarely been 
given. Enforced membership in the Communist Party without Com- 
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munist sympathy, or temporary membership in the party for the pur- 
pose of combating Nazi occupation through “underground” activity, 
and voluntary membership that was ultimately renounced when fu! 
comprehension of the implications of communism was acquired, are 
three types of background cases encountered in this saul category. 
Analagous situations have been faced in dealing with German citizeis 
who had been foreed into nominal membership in the Nazi Party in 
Germany. The new McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 sets up machinery 
for appeals by individuals in this category, but decisions are still dis- 
cretionary and hence problematic. 

3. Categories 1 and 2 are created by specific provisions of the act, 
but a much larger group of prospective scientific visitors is affected 
by the administration of the act. Foreign scientists whose political 
records are above we ere and whom the act was clearly designed not 
to exclude commonly find themselves involved in the operation of 
machinery that has not been satisfactorily geared to the volume or the 
kind of business that must be processed. A few sensitive individuals 
have resented some of the questions that are asked in conformance with 
the requirements of the law. And once again, I go back to Dr. Painter's 
statement about the difficulties that foreigners have with question- 
naires. Many scientists have experienced such long delays in action 
on their applications for visas that the events in which they had 
planned to participate in this country were things of the past before 
yermission to enter the United States was granted. A disconcertingly 
oan number of scientists who were planning longer stays—in some 
instances as visiting professors in educational institutions—have been 
delayed or even precluded from entry by consular insistence on addi- 
tional evidence regarding the adequacy of financial support. Only 
rarely has the personnel in United States consular offices been aware of 
the dignity and esteem attached to scholastic distinction abroad, and 
the treatment that has been accorded several foreign scientists by our 
consular agents has generated, and is generating, an atmosphere of 
international ill will that has prompted scientists in some of the west- 
ern democracies to bracket the United States with the U. S. S. R. in 
respect to attitude toward foreign visitors. Inaccurate and unjust 
as such a comparison may be, its causal relation to the visa problem is 
ample evidence of defects in the existing machinery of administration 
that demand correction. 

The visa situation should be viewed, and reviewed, against a back- 
ground in which national security is a dominant factor. As the as- 
sociation’s resolution of December 29, 1951, clearly demonstrates, the 
scientific profession does not minimize the need to protect our «le 
mocracy against subversive influences and to guard our scientific ani 
technological secrets. Scientists, however, are only too acutely 
aware of the fact that there is no protection against the independent 
discovery of supposed secrets; that scientific progress has interna- 
tional roots that draw upon basic discoveries made in many different 
countries for sustenance; that free intercommunication, which wil! 
give American scientists quick access to new scientific developments in 
other countries, is not only vital to the national welfare but crucial in 
preserving our national security. Scientists heartily endorse the kind 
of caution that excludes the subversive who seeks to obtain and to ex 
port our technological secrets and to import propaganda that ains 
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at the overthrow of our democracy, but they consider any barrier to 
the free flow of information into this country as an even greater threat 
tonational security. ‘There is such a threat—inadvertent, to be sure— 
in certain provisions of the present law and in its administration, 
and it is only this threat that the profession seeks to remove. The 
importance of the international exchange of scientific information 
has been partially set forth in an article under that title, prepared 
by Wallace R. Brode, associate director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, and published in volume 28, No. 50, of Chemical and 
Engineering News (pp. 4332-4338) on December 11, 1950, and a re- 
print of this article is herewith submitted for entry into the record.’ 
Although certain of the problems outlined by Dr. Brode have been 
accentuated during the 22 months that have eos since the article 
was printed, his remarks still provide essential background material 
in dealing with the movement of foreign scientists into this country 
and of American scientists into foreign countries. 

In the preceding remarks, the impression may have been given that 
the mesh that screens foreign scientists seeking to enter the United 
States is too fine, and in general this is true. American scientists, 
especially those working in Government laboratories where highly 
classified research is being carried on, have, however, been perplexed 
by statements from the Department of State to the effect that the pos- 
session of a visa on the part of a foreign scientist is no guaranty that 
he is a good security risk, and that possession of the visa does not 
entitle him to visit laboratories in which classified research is in 
progress. We are thus confronted with the fact that the task of 
screening scientific visitors is being carried on so imperfectly that 
many who are entitled to enter this country are excluded, whereas 
others, who are admittedly poor security risks, obtain entry. It is 
understandable that the Department of State should be unwilling to 
assume responsibility for permitting foreign visitors to have access 
to classified information and operations; but this very fact indicates 
that screening cannot be done in the consular offices and should not 
be attempted, and that more uniform and somewhat more liberal 
policies should be adopted in giving visas to scientists who are plan- 
ning comparatively short stays in the United States. The task of 
screening these visitors for possible access to classified projects and 
information can more effectively be conducted in this country by 
agencies that are staffed and equipped for such investigation as may 
be appropriate. 

This rather brief and incomplete summary indicates that the exist- 
ing legislation—and presumably the impending legislation—should 
be further reviewed and should be revised on the basis of experience 
which has been acquired since 1950, and which was not available 
when the legislation was drafted and passed by the Congress. From 


the cases that have been studied and classified it may be included 
that: 


‘International Exchange of Scientific Information, negetntes from vol. 28, pp. 4332- 


4537, 4406, Chemical and Engineering News, vol. 28, 


0. 50, December 11, 1950, the 
American Chemical Society. 
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The provisions of the current law have been responsible for 
several grave injustices to individuals, whose exclusion from the 
United States must be viewed as a loss to American science, as well 
asa set-back to American prestige and international good will; 

The administration of the existing legislation is unsatisfactor ry, 
in eee because— 

(a) The facilities for handling the volume of business are inade- 
quate ; 

(6) The personnel upon whom the primary responsibility of ad- 
ministration has fallen only exceptionally has the background and 
training to handle it judiciously ; and 

(c) Insofar as current legislation requires investigative procedures, 
this responsibility cannot ‘be assumed or handled “expeditiously by 
those to whom it has been delegated. 

3. Although the legislation that will go into effect in December 
povities machinery for appeals from adverse and presumably unfair 
decisions in certain cases, it does not solve the major problems or 
—— the causes for growing international friction and ill will; 

. Without relaxing vigilance against the infiltration of Commu- 
as the law may appropriately ‘and profitably be liberalized and 
some of the problems solved by distinguishing between those who 
propose to immigrate into this country and whose qualifications for 
American ¢ itizenship should be critically scniiaionl and those who 


merely plan short visits and whose scientific knowledge i is potentially 
of value to American institutions and scientific organizations. 

I have no wish to leave with the Commission the impression that 
scientists have a distorted perspective on the visa question. The 
colleagues who have supplied me with information have mentioned 


as many cases in which foreign scientists have entered this country 
without womb or delay, as they have cases where unwarranted difli- 
culty or outright refusal was experienced. They are rightly con- 
cerned, however, with the imperfections of the law and its adminis- 
tration, because these imperfections are creating ill will that is being 
reflected in the increasing number of decisions on the _part of inter- 
national scientific bodies not to schedule meetings in the United 
States. If this trend continues, American science faces the threat 
not merely of becoming provincial but also of becoming atrophied 
to the point where the national welfare and national security will 
suffer. Security and welfare are founded on knowledge, only part of 
which originates within the confines of the United States. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. We are very glad to have 
this statement. The document published by the atomic scientists has 
been filed with us. You mentioned Dr. Shils in your testimony. You 
may be interested to know he testified before us in Chicago. 

Is Dr. Waterman here? 


STATEMENT OF ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Dr. Waterman. I am Dr. Alan T. Waterman, director of the Na- 


tional Science Foundation, 2144 California Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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With your permission, I should like to read a prepared statement. 

The Cxarman. The Commission will be glad to hear you, Dr. 
Waterman. 

Dr. WarermMAN. The National Science Foundation is an independ- 
ent agency in the executive branch of the Federal Government. The 
Found: ition was created by the National Science Foundation Act of 
1950 and came into existence as a going organization during 1951. 

Your invitation to the Foundation was to testify concerning the 
impact of the immigration laws upon science. For the most part, the 
effect of the immigration laws upon science is not substanti: ully dif- 
ferent from the effect upon other professional and scholarly activities. 
In matters concerning the admission of foreign sciensts as visitors, 
however, experience has demonstrated the existence of a problem of 
special concern to se ience and one in which the stake of this country 
is large. It is, therefore, to this special problem that I shall speak. 

I should like to place my remarks in perspective by indicating the 
nature of the interest and the competence of the National Science 
Foundation in this field. The creation of the National Science Foun- 
dation by Congress in 1950 was itself recognition of a fact to which 
the national and international events in the first half of this century 
bear witness: The emergence of science and technology as a crucial 
and sometimes decisive factor in the rise and fall of nations and the 
personal destinies of all men. The nations of the free world are now 
engaged in a grim and seemingly endless struggle to maintain the 
precarious balance for peace and security. In this struggle the deci- 
sive edge in military strength or, if our hopes are realized, in the 
peaceful development of the economic resources of our world, if we 
can hope that will come, is likely to go to that nation or group of 
nations which most successfully supports and develops its scientific 
and technological strength. 

Since the late 1930’s, when the magnitude of this country’s stake in 
vigorous scientific research and development began to be apparent, the 

resources of the Government have been marshaled in support of sci- 
ence. ‘Today the Federal Government’s annual budget for scientific 
research and development is in the order of $2,000,000,000, to which 
private enterprise and the universities add perhaps 50 percent more. 
Nine Federal agencies, in addition to the Foundation, pursue major 
research programs covering widely the scientific fields known to man, 
The National Science Foundation, however, was devised in the years 
following the end of World War ITI, “as a much-needed key ‘stone in 
the structure of the national research program,” to use the words of 
the President in transmitting the Foundation’s first annual report to 
the Congress. One of its principal tasks is to appraise the rapid 
growth of research activity, both public and private, and to recom- 
mend the broad goals toward which this effort should be channeled. 
The Foundation is also directed by the National Science Foundation 
Act to cooperate in international research activities. It is prince ipally 
in these capacities, then, as the adviser to the Government on national 
policy with respect. to scientific research, and as a principal agency 
conte with international cooperation in scientific research, that 
the Foundation has approached the problem of foreign scientific visi- 
tors under the immigration laws. 
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In assessing the problem of the Federal Government, the Founda- 
tion has drawn upon the experience of other Government agencies 
and, through the wide contacts of the Foundation with the scientific 
community in this country, upon the experience of scientists then- 
selves. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to submit for the record the written 
statements on this subject by the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Department of Agriculture. Upon the 
basis of information available to the Foundation through these chan- 
nels, it is clear that the provisions of the present immigration laws 
governing the temporary admission of aliens to this country, and the 
administration of these laws, have created a problem. If the solution 
to this problem is long delayed, a seriously detrimental effect on the 
strength of science in this country may be expected. Any such handi- 
‘ap to our progress in science will in turn unquestionably react ad- 
versely on our welfare and security in the years ahead. A further 
consequence would be a weakening of cooperative relationships with 
friendly countries in an important component of our common Sidence 
namely, scientific research and development. 

The problem arises in the restrictions on temporary admission of an 
alien visitor, now stated in section 137 of the 1950 law and retained in 
the law which will become effective in December this year. Since these 
restrictions have been in effect since 1950, we have had an opportunity 
to observe their consequences for science. Opinion among scientists 
is practically unanimous that they have brought about deterioration 
in the relationships of American scientists with their opposite num- 
bers in countries friendly to the United States, particularly in the 
United Kingdom and Western Europe. 

Effective scientific research calls for creative ability of an outstand- 
ing order. Such ability is no respecter of national boundaries. At a 
given time in a given field of science the leaders in the field are usually 
found in at least several countries in the world and the researchers in 
the field in practically all. Much of the progress in science is achieved 
through the inspiration and guidance of the few individuals of out- 
standing competence and experience. For progress on the frontiers 
of science it is especially necessary that these leaders have opportuni- 
ties to discuss their ideas and plans with each other and with the large 
group of research workers who are providing the body of research 
which comprises that field of science. Observations and conclusions 
reached by competent scientists in any one country are invaluable to 
the research of scientists in other countries working on the same or 
similar problems. While I am speaking here primarily of basic or 
fundamental research—i. e., research on a frontier of science—the 
importance of this exchange of information is no less for our applied 
research and technology. There is overwhelming evidence on this 
score. Until well into the twentieth century this country advanced its 
technology and standard of living to the highest level the world has 
seen. Yet, it is universally admitted that in so doing we drew heavily 
on the findings and accomplishments in pure science abroad. Without 
ready access to this foreign stockpile of scientific information, this 
progress would have been impossible. There is overwhelming evidence 
on this. This was especially true up to the twentieth century, when 
basically everything we had came from abroad. 
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Now that we are among those in the forefront of progress in basic 
-cientifie research, it is common sense and in the interest of economy 
to insure that loss of critical time and needless duplication do not arise 
through failure of ready communication. Without opportunity for 
exchange of views and information, delay and unnecessary duplication 
will inevitably occur. It is for this reason that from the very begin- 
nings of science scientists have put a very high value on good channels 
of communication. The value of direct communication in speed, in 
dollars, and in ultimate accomplishment is great. 

The bulk of international scientific communication is carried out 
continuously through written media. It is common knowledge, how- 
ever, that there are limitations on the capacity of the written word to 
convey complete information which can be useful to cooperative effort 
or to the work of an individual which requires an intimate knowledge 
of the work of others. It is hard to imagine this Commission or a 
legislative Lody attempting to draft legislation by correspondence, or 
u court reaching a just and impartial decision without having seen or 
heard the opposing witnesses in person. As in all human affairs, there 
is no substitute for informal discussion face to face. 

This is exemplified in a more formal manner by the existence of a 
large number of international professional organizations, concerned 
with particular scientific fields or subjects, and comprised of the lead- 
ers in these fields. These organizations periodically bring together 
outstanding scientists for exchange of ee mutual criticism, and 


marking out new lines of research along the frontiers of science. Much 
is owed to them for continued work on such great world-wide prob- 
lems as tidal waves, sea level and its variation, maintenance of inter- 
national standards of measurement, long-range radio transmission, 


epidemic control, health and diseasé, sanitary engineering, meterology, 
and hundreds of other matters of concern to modern civilization and to 
our national defense. Agencies of this Government have also recog- 
nized the value to this country of direct, personal interchange of scien- 
tific information by convening special ad hoc conferences to focus 
the best minds in science on a problem of particular significance. 

Of at least equal importance are the contributions of individual 
foreign scientists to the progress of science in this country through 
visits to laboratories in this country for periods of research and to 
wniversities for lectures or seminars. 

Estimates of the number of scientists coming to international meet- 
ings or to laboratories and universities in the United States are difficult 
to make. Compared to the stream of visitors to this country for ail 
similar purposes, including pleasure, which in the fiscal year 1951 
comprised more than 300,000 persons, the number of scientific visitors 
(excluding students) is small, perhaps less than 3,000, or 1 percent, 
each year. But the scientists who do come here are important to our 
scientific strength out of all proportion to their number, for they 
consist, generally speaking, of the best scientific minds of the free 
world outside this country. 

I should point out that the exchange of scientific information with 
which we are here concerned does not include classified security infor- 
mation. No one questions the necessity of safeguarding such infor- 
mation. Classified research necessarily proceeds without the full ben- 
efit of communication in this manner. From the standpoint of prog- 
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ress alone there is no question that this is a handicap, but one agreed 
to be necessary. 

The difficulty with the present system of visitor control has been 
aptly summarized in a recent periodical! in the following terms : 

“In the past few years a very large number of distinguished Euro- 
pean scientists, almost all of them anti-Communists and deeply de- 
voted to the freedom in which scientific truth is sought and discovered, 
have been frustrated in their efforts to come to the United States jo 
share their knowledge with their American colleagues. Their appli- 

cations for visas have in many cases been refused, usually after long 
delay; in other cases the visas have been finally granted, but only 
after delays so long that scientific meetings to which they had been 
invited had taken place, or the teaching appointments for which they 
had been engaged had lapsed through their failure to arrive in time 
to fulfill them.” 

It has been estimated that under the existing statutes at least 50 
percent of all foreign scientists who ap rly to enter the United States 
meet difficulties or serious delays. his does not imply that the 
number of actual refusals to foreign scientists of permission to enter 
is very great. The principal damage appears to occur in a small 
number of cases involving seemingly unjustified refusals to outstand- 
ing persons, coupled with the tedious, cumbersome, and uncertain 

yrocess experienced by those who do pass through the screen. The 
Pacigulittani is, of course, in no position to conclude that in any partic- 
ular case the decision has been unwarranted. It is not that so muc! 
as the red tape. In come cases it is difficult to understand, from the 
public record, why admission has been refused. However, it is not 
so much the final outcome in any one case as it is the total effect of 
the system on our science and upon our scientific relations abroad 
which is harmful. 

The impact of the present situation on the opinion of scientists is 
evidenced in editorials from leading periodicals in this country and 
abroad, as well as in published correspondence. A brief bibliography 
sampling these materials is appended to this statement for the con- 
venience of the Commission. 

This and other evidence demonstrates widespread opinion that the 
system operates in so cumbersome and hostile a manner that many 
foreign scientists would prefer not to become involved with it. To 
the degree that this opnion spreads and becomes confirmed, United 
States science is cut off progressively from the contributions of British 
and Western European scientists and those of other friendly foreign 
countries. These have, many times in the past, been of great value 
to progress in scientific fields important as the basis of our progress 
and security. 

We must not imagine that America does not need information and 
inspiration, and cooperation, from outstanding scientists in friendly 
foreign countries. We do not have any monopoly on scientific talent 
or the emergence of new discoveries in science. As JT have stated, we 
benefited perh: ips more than any other world power from scientific 
discoveries made elsewhere. The development of some of the most 
vital weapons in our armament stems from open, unclassified funda- 
mental scientific research abroad. This field of unclassified scientific 


1 Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, vol. 8, October 1952, p. 210. 
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research is the peacemaker of technological advances ~ where we 
are really interested in getting the best minds together. I don’t need 
to summarize some of the difficulties that have been encountered here. 
The previous speakers have given those in some detail. Radar, the 
atomic bomb, jet aircraft, and penicillin were perfected in the United 
States on the basis of discoveries and research in foreign countries 
to which we were given ready access. 

The extent to which the United States needs to draw scientific know]- 
edge from abroad is indicated by an analysis of the nationality of 
scientists awarded the Nobel prize. During the first 20 years of this 
award, 1901-20, a total of 48 awards were made in physical sciences, 
15 to Germany, 26 to other European nations, and only 2 to Americans. 
None of the 17 awards in medicine and physiology went to Americans. 
Of the 60 awards in the physical sciences in the years 1921-49, 44 went 
to European scientists, 2 to Asian scientists, and 14 to Americans. 
Although a considerable number of American scientists have received 
Nobel prizes, the fact remains that to date three out of four of these 
awards in science have gone to scientists outside the United States. 

I am sure that it was not the intention of the Congress, in refining 
and redefining the security provisions of the immigration and natural- 
ization laws, to impede the progress of science or decrease the militar y 
security of this country by adversely affecting scientific research pro- 
grams. I aim just as confident that, once the special problem of science 
is made known, constructive changes can be expected. I also do not 
wish to claim that the difficulties which we have experienced have been 
or are likely to be catastrophic in their effect on the progress of 
science in this country, though this is a possibility. My judgment is, 
however, that the effects of the present policy, if continued for long, 

can be substantial in slowing down the progress of this country on 
many important scientific frontiers. The implications, for interna- 
tional relations generally, of alienating a substantial number of the 
distinguished citizens of friendly foreign countries I leave to those 
more experienced in political affairs than I. I can say, however, that 
the implications for science in this country of alien: ating the foremost 
scientists and the leaders in scientific thought i in friendly countries are 
indeed serious. What has happened, thus, is suffic iently important to 
the research effort of this country to merit the attention of this Com- 
mission and, I hope, eventually of the Congress. 

What should be done? 

Our survey of the problem, though not an exhaustive one, indicates 
that there is room for improvement both in the law and in its ad- 
ministration. We are encouraged by the fact, of which we have been 
informally advised, that the Department of State has been actively 
investigating all aspects of the visitor-visa problem. It seems likely 
that a satisfactory solution from the point of view of science will re- 
quire not only improvement in administration by the State and Justice 
Departments but also some revision of the law. For specific construc- 
tive recommendations in this field the Foundation looks with confi- 
dence to the work of this Commission and, ultimately, the Congress. 
We would like, therefore, to suggest some approaches for consider- 
ation. 

First, let it be said that the Foundation recognizes that rigorous and 
effective security measures are required under present world condi- 
tions to preserve the integrity of our Government and our country. 
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We must be protected by adequate safeguards against admittance of 

undesirable or dangerous individuals on either a permanent or a 

temporary basis. The Foundation believes at the same time that our 
people can understand that overemphasis on the mechanics of meas- 
ures for security can seriously compromise security when it cuts us 
off from access to information vital to our strength. The question is 
frankly one of proper balance between security by isolation and secu- 
rity by technological achievement. 

An important first step toward this end could be taken by making 

a distinction in the statute between requirements for temporary ad- 
mission of a nonimmigrant alien and requirements for admission of 
an alien who intends to become a permanent resident of the United 
States. Complicated administrative procedures, extensive security 
checks, exhaustive questionnaires, and careful interrogations should 
be acceptable as part of an application for permanent entrance and 
ultimate citizenship in the United States. The same administrative 
procedures and criteria are not easily understood or accepted in the 
case of an application for a visit of a few weeks or months. It is im- 
plicit in this suggestion, of course, that strict measures be employed 
for screening out foreign agents, saboteurs, and secret couriers 

The next suggestion is that the criterion requiring exclusion of an 
alien visitor might rationally become present, sympathetic association 
with a foreign subversive organization rather than, as now, affiliation, 
in an extremely broad sense of the word, at any time in the past with 
such an organization. It is encouraging that the Congress has already 
taken a step in this direction by providing exceptions for persons who 
in the past were so affiliated but who have terminated such affiliation 
for 5 years prior to the date of application for a visa and have been ac- 
tively opposed to the program of the subversive organization. The 
change from past to present association might be coupled with a re- 
quirement that there be developed a definitive listing, similar to the 
Attorney General’s list under the Federal employees’ loyalty program, 
of subversive organizations whose character as such has been publicly 
identified by an authoritative body or officer after due investigation. 
This would do much, the foundation believes, to assist administrative 
officers in evaluating the nature of organizations with whom foreign 
scientists have been associated in one manner or another during the 
confused and troubled years of the last two decades in Europe. 

The foundation’s third suggestion grows out of recognition that our 
Government has been accumulating a wealth of experience with secu- 
rity programs in which a balance must be struck between security by 
isolation and security by technological achievement. In order to 
insure that this balance be safeguarded and maintained it is suggested 
that consideration be given to providing for selective audit from time 
to time of applications for temporary admission, by a competent, reli- 
able, and disinterested group with appropriate experience both inside 
and outside of Government. 

There is one further possibility that should be considered, par- 
ticularlv if the other suggestions prove to be impracticable. It is a 
possibility that the foundation advances with some reluctance because 
it appears to set apart from other alien visitors a separate class—one 
having outstanding records of achievement in the professions, such 
as science, scholarship, and technology, and to accord to this class of 
persons special treatment. The suggestion seems worthy of consider- 
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ation because it is among this class that the stake of this country in 
granting prompt admission is often demonstrably the greatest. I 
have in mind a separate section of the immigration law which, if estab- 
lished, would create a much-simplified and expeditious system for 
admitting such persons, perhaps defined in terms of those eligible for 
reciprocal exchange under the Smith-Mundt Act—“students, trainees, 
teachers, guest researchers, professors, and leaders in fields of special- 
ized knowledge or skill”—who have applied for admission to this 
country for a purpose directly related to the activities of a Govern- 
ment agency, an accredited institution of higher learning, or a sched- 
uled meeting of an accredited international professional organization. 

While, in giving you my views, I speak for the foundation, as direc- 
tor, 1 should note that it has not been possible for me, within the 
limits of the time available, to obtain from the 24 members of the 
National Science Board—in effect, the board of directors—a direct 
expression of their opinions. I feel confident, however, that my posi- 
tion is shared substantially by all members of the board. 

The foundation is grateful to the Commission for the invitation to 
present its comments and would welcome an opportunity to work 
with you further, if desired. We must never lose sight of the critical 
importance of a far-ranging and vigorous scientific research program 
to the security and great destiny of our country. 


AprENDIX TO REMARKS BY ALAN T. WATERMAN BEFORE THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


SAMPLE EDITORIAL, NEWS, AND LETTER COMMENT INDICATING IMPACT OF UNITED 
STATES VISA POLICY ON THE VIEWS OF SCIENTISTS 


Bulletin of the-Atomic Scientists, volume 8, October 1952: 

Shils, Edward A., America’s Paper Curtain (editorial), pages 210-217. 

Eminent American Scientists Give Their Views on American Visa Policy 
(views of Albert Einstein, Hans A. Bethe, Harold C. Urey, James Franck, 
Samuel Goudsmit, Cyril S. Smith, Arthur H. Compton, and William I. 
Murphy), pages 217-220. 

Weisskopf, Victor F., Report on the Visa Situation, pages 221-222. 

Some British Experiences (views of Michael Polanyi, R. E. Peerle, M. L 
Oliphant, Paul Erdes, V. R. EF. Davies, FE. A. Guggenheim, and E. A. 
Pringsheim), pages 223-232. 

Cunliffe, Marcus, the British Reactions to the McCarran Acts, pages 223, 256 

Aron, Raymond, American Visa Policy, pages 234-235. 

Some French Experiences (views of Jacques Monod, Jean Leray, Lawrence 
Schwartz, Daniel Chalonge, Jacques Hadamard, J. Wyart, J. Coulomb. 
Charles Bruneau, Eugenie Cotton, Alfred Kastler, Charles Sadron, and 
Georges Friedmann), pages 236-246. 

Leprince Ringuet, M. Louis, French Physicists and U. S. Visas, page 247. 

Some Other European Experiences (views of Bruno Ferretti, Italy, F. E 
Borghis, Switzerland, and M. Minnaert, the Netherlands), pages 2{7 
249, 261. 

The Treatment of Good Neighbors (views of Manuel Sandoval Vallart: 
Mexico, Juan de Ovyarzabal, Mexico, Marcos Moshinsky, Mexico, 
Leonarddé Guzman, Chile), pages 250-252, 258. 

Banning Science (anonymous letter), Washington Post, May 10, 1952. 

Banning Science (editorial), Washington Post, May 5, 1952. 

Curbs on Freedom Disturb Scientists (news item on comments of distinguished 
British scientists), New York Times, September 9, 1951. 

Editorial, Boston Traveler, May 23, 1952. 

Friendly, Alfred, Visa Barrier—Scientists Attack Exclusion Policy, Washington 
Post, October 18, 1952. 

Inman, Samuel Guy, Refusal of Visas Queried (letter), New York Times, 
December 19, 1951. 
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Scientific Freedom and Security (editorial), Nature, volume 170, pages 215-218. 
(This is an expression of opinion in the leading British scientific journal.) 

The Scientists Speak Out (editorial), New York Times, October 13, 1952. 

Wylie, Lawrence, Visa Refusal Cited (letter), New York Times, January 6, 1952. 


STATEMENT No, 1 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
WASHINGTON, October 25, 1952. 
Dr. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director, National Science Foundation, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Dr. WATERMAN: I have your letter of October 8 requesting certain 
information for your use in testifying before the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization. I have asked Mr. Whitman, Chairman of the 
Research and Development Board, to answer the questions you have asked, 
since this is a field in which he has primary concern. I am enclosing his memo- 
randum to me. You are at liberty, if you so desire, to place this letter and 
the enclosed memorandum in the record of the hearings before the Commission, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Roserr A. Lovett. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., October 20, 1952. 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Subject : National Science Foundation Letter of October 8. 


The National Science Foundation has inquired as to the extent, if any, to 
which present laws and regulations relating to the issuance of nonimmigrant 
visas to alien scientists and technicians have created difficulties in the conduct 
of research and development programs. I should preface my remarks by 
stating that it is axiomatic that the freest possible interchange of ideas produces 
the best possible climate for scientific progress, and that scientific progress 
in the United States is vital to our national security. From this standpoint, 
speaking as a scientist, I feel that the extremely restrictive procedures re- 
quired for nonimmigrant visas to alien scientists are unfortunate. However, 
I am unable to point to any specific instance of direct interference with military 
research and development programs resulting from present laws and regula- 
tions in this regard. 

The National Science Foundation requested evidence of opinion among the 
scientific and technical leaders of the United States and abroad critical of the 
present nonimmigrant visa system and its administration. I have noted news- 
paper articles referring to the recent article in the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
which is apparently strongly critical of the present system, and feel I can add 
little to the evidence available from public sources. 

The National Science Foundation has asked for the Department of Defense 
view with respect to the need for revision of the present laws and regula- 
tions relating to the issuance of nonimmigrant visas to alien scientists and 
technicians and the administrative or legislative changes considered neces- 
sary or desirable from the point of view of scientific research and develop- 
ment. It is my personal opinion that the restrictive procedures relating to the 
issuance of nonimmigrant visas to scientists will, in the long run, be detrimental 
to the progress of science and hence to the Department of Defense. I do not 
think, however, that the Department has had any direct experience with this 
problem on which to base a formal recommendation for the revision of the 
present laws and regulations relating to the issuance of nonimmigrant visas to 
alien scientists. 

I have, as Dr. Waterman suggested, addressed myself solely to the question 
of nonimmigrant visas. I should point out that, so far as immigrant visas are 
concerned, the priority provided in section 203 (a) (1) should be extremely 
valuable and the Department of Defense strongly supports the maintenance of 
this provision. 

WALTER G. WHITMAN, Chairnian. 
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STATEMENT No, 2 


UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1952. 
Hon. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeAR Mr. WATERMAN: Thank you for your letter of October 8, 1952, advising 
us that the National Science Foundation has been invited to present testimony 
before the President’s Commission on LIinmigration and Naturalization on Octo- 
per 27 or 28 concerning the effect of the immigration and naturalization laws on 
science in the United States. 

The answers to your questions in the order they were presented are listed 
below : 

Question 1. To what extent, if any, in the experience of the Commission, have 
the present laws and regulations relating to the issuance of nonimmigrant visas 
to alien scientists and technicians created difficulties in the conduct of research 
and development programs? 

Answer 1. The present laws and regulations relating to the issuance of non- 
immigrant visas to alien scientists and technicians have not directly created 
difficulties in the conduct of the Commission’s research and development pro- 
grams. However, we are not in a position to evaluate the extent to which these 
laws may indirectly have affected Commission programs by discouraging qualified 
alien scientists from participating in research and development programs in this 
country by other groups. 

The Commission has always encouraged visits by foreign scientists to the 
United States when such visits would make a constructive contribution to the 
atomic-energy program insofar as they were consistent with security require- 
ments. We are particularly aware that the development of atomic energy is 
based in large part on discoveries which took place in foreign laboratories, and 
we still have need for the many fundamental contributions which foreign science 
can make. Nuclear physics and chemistry, for example, are fields where more 
hasic knowledge is urgently needed, and where the traditionally free exchange 
of basic scientific information is essential to maximum progress. Foreign science 
can and does make really significant contributions to these fields. It is important, 
therefore, that this source of help not be denied the United States. Certainly 
any legislation which denies to the United States the free exchange of basic 
scientific information may impede the research and development programs of 
the Commission and its contractors. 

Question 2. Does the Commission have evidence of opinion among scientific 
and technical leaders in the United States or abroad which is critical of the 
present nonimmigrant visa system or its administration? 

Answer 2. We do not believe that we have available any evidence of opinion 
among such scientists and technical leaders which the National Science Founda 
tion does not have. As you know, the October 1952 issue of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists was devoted to this problem. 

Question 3. What is the view of the Commission with respect to the need for 
revision of the present laws and regulations relating to the issuance of non- 
immigrant visas to alien scientists and technicians? 

Answer 3. The AEC feels that the National Science Foundation is in a much 
better position than the Commission to suggest changes in present laws and 
regulations relating to the issuance of nonimmigrant visas to alien scientists and 
technicians. However, we shall be happy to cooperate with you in the formula- 
tion of such proposed changes insofar as they affect the atomic-energy program. 

Question 4. What, if any, administrative or legislative changes in the present 
nonimmigrant visa system does the Commission consider necessary or desirable 
from the point of view of scientific research and development ? 

Answer 4. The Commission feels that the Government’s policy on the issuance 
of nonimmigrant visas to alien scientists and technicians should be broad enough 
to permit admission of foreign scientists and technicians to the United States for 

sits of a scientific nature and for participation at unclassified scientific meet 
ings and conferences, unless there are clear and cogent reasons for believing in 
individual cases that acts of subversion, sabotage, or other actions inimical to 
the best interests of the United States might be committed. Clearly it is the 
(definitions of the standards by which such determinations are made that are most 
difficult to properly set forth and to administer. 
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The Commission has no objection to having this letter placed in the record «f 
the hearings before the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. W. Boyer, General Manayer 


STATEMENT No. 3 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, October 22, 1952. 
Dr. ALAN T. WATERMAN, 
Director, National Science Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


Drar Dr. WATERMAN: Referring to your letter of October 8, 1952, the Researc), 
Administrator’s Office in this Department has recently been checking burean 
chiefs concerned in scientific work to learn what experience they have had on 
the effect of immigration laws on American science. 

Expressed as answers to the questions in your letter, our comments wou!) 
be as follows: 

1. To what extent, if any, in the experience of the Department, have the present 
laws and regulations relating to the issuance of nonimmigrant visas to alien 
scientists and technicians created difficulties in the conduct of research and 
development programs? 

Under a program carried ont in cooperation with the State Department, the 
laboratories of the Department of Agriculture receive a great many trainees 
and visitors from foreign countries each year. Such visitors numbered 2,278 
during the fiscal year 1952. About 60 percent of these are sponsored by United 
States Government agencies such as the Mutual Security Agency, the Technica! 
Cooperation Administration, and the Department of the Army, or come in under 
Fulbright scholarships or under the act covering the expenditure of loan repay 
ments from Finland. The other 40 percent are unsponsored by United States 
agencies so far as we are advised, and apparently come at the expense either 
of themselves or the companies or governments they represent. 

There have been cases where trainees and visitors have expressed to members 
of the Department displeasure of the manner in which their affairs were treated 
by immigration officers. These problems are of an administrative nature and 
will be discussed below under question 4. No specific instances have come to 
our attention, however, in which scientists of note whom our specialists would 
particularly like to see have been refused admittance to this country. 

2. Does the Department have evidence of opinion among scientific and technica! 
leaders in the United States or abroad which is critical of the present non- 
immigrant visa system or its administration? 

The Dopartment has no specific information on the opinion among agricultural! 
scientists and technical leaders in the United States about the present non- 
immigrant visa system. 

3. What is the view of the Department with respect to the need for revision 
of the present laws and regulations relating to the issuance of nonimmigrant visas 
to alien scientists and technicians? 

The Department has no experience that would indicate the need to revise the 
present laws and regulations affecting the entry of nonimmigrant visitors. It 
is the desire of the Department to communicate freely with our colleagues in the 
field of agriculture in other parts of the world and it looks upon the visits of 
American agricultural scientists and technicians to foreign countries as an 
important medium fer advancing agricultural education. Conversely, the visits 
of foreign scientists and technicians to this country will do a great deal to pro- 
mote the agriculture of the other countries through the exchange of agricultura! 
informetion. We see no objections to visits of distinguished scientists in cases 
where there is no record of overt activities or propaganda hostile and dangerous 
to the United States. 

4. What, if any, administrative or legislative changes in the present non- 
immigrant visa system does the Department consider necessary or desirable from 
the point of view of scientific research and development? 

We do not see the need for any legislative changes in the present system except 
that there are some inequities in the administration of the law that reflect on 
our relationships with foreign scientists and technicians. These are: 
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1. Personnel entering the United States with the same visa for the same 
purpose and for the same period are frequently authorized different periods 
of stay by immigration officers in this country. 

2. Applications for extension of entry permits requested in accordance 
with regulations governing nonimmigrant visitors are sometimes administered 
in too restrictive a manner to be consistent with the purpose which the 
mutual security and economic development laws set out to achieve. 

8. United States immigration officers in the district offices throughout the 
country need to be well informed of sections of the immigration law which 
pertains to the temporary visits of foreign scientists and technicians. 

There have been cases which we know of where district offices had little 
knowledge of provisions in the immigration laws and considerable embarrass- 
ment was caused to these persons largely because our immigration officers 
were not fully informed. 

4. The head tax levied on persons entering the United States in the cate- 
gories being considered in this report is sometimes administered inconsist- 
ently. Our foreign guests have a difficult time trying to understand why 
the tax is levied on some and not on others when the individuals possess the 
same type of documentation. 

Like other organizations interested in scientific development, this Department 
is also concerned about the instances reported in the press where American 
scientists have been refused passports to go abroad for reasons and on evidence 
that has not been made available to them. This is a related question but ap- 
parently will not be involved in the Commission’s hearing on October 27-28. 

We have no objection to your including this reply among the documents you 
submit to the Commission for the record. 

Sincerely yours, 

K. T. Hutcuinson, Acting Secretary. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. This problem has been 
presented to us in different parts of the United States, but you have 
a number of suggestions here that are new. They haven’t been made 
before. These are different alternatives that you suggest. I don’t 
now how practical some of them are. One of them in particular deals 
with the making of a selective audit. I don’t know how that would 
work in many instances. There are many instances where scientists 
ask to come over and take — in a symposium of some kind, to deliver 
a lecture and return immediately. I have had experience with requests 
for help in some of the New York Academy of Sciences’ cases. We 
have had testimony here from it. For instance, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which has been cooperating with other institutions of 
learning and which has attempted to bring other people over, has very 
often found that scientists or artists are asked to come over just to 
read a paper or give their views on some topic or other and return. 
(hey have made application, assumed they would go through as a 
matter of course, and then it has been stated they find that the applica- 
tion has been held up. Before they can find out what they can do 
about it, the time for them to come and go is over. That, we are in- 
formed, happened a number of times. It is not clear to me how you 
can audit those. 

Dr. Warerman. We had in mind a board that could review them 
selectively from time to time. 

Che Cuarrman. To see what had been done? 

Dr. Warerman. Yes. This would keep the thing from getting out 

; 
of hand. 


The Cuamman. It appears that they have been audited quite thor- 
uighly in publications being submitted to the Commission. A number 
of newspapers and other publications have given a great deal of pub- 
licity to the cases set forth. 
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Dr. WarerMAN. In that case the public wouldn’t have access to all 
the facts. In that case the board would have and could have access to 
all the views on that. 

The Crarman. Thank you very much. We certainly appreciate 
your coming and we certainly appreciate your getting the views and 
expression from the other scientific agencies ‘with which you are 
connected. 

Is Dr. Fitzgerald here? 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. AVERELL HARRIMAN, DIRECTOR, MUTUAL 
SECURITY AGENCY, PRESENTED BY D. A. FITZGERALD, ASSO- 
CIATE DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


Dr. Frrzgrravp. I am D. A. Fitzgerald, Associate Deputy Director 
of the Mutual Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

I am here this afternoon to present a statement by Mr. W. Averell! 
H: arriman, Director of the Mutual Security Agency, who unfortu- 
nately is out of town. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I will 

read it. 

The CuatrrMan. We shall be glad to hear it. 

Dr. Frrzceratp (reading statement of Mr. Harriman). I very much 

regret that I cannot appear personally before the Commission ~ 
discuss the important question of our immigration policy, for the 
kind of program we adopt has a direct bearing on our foreign policy 
and our national security. 

During the last few years the United States has been engaged in 
a tremendous and costly effort to unite the free world, and to help 
create economic and politic al stability and military strength among 
the free nations. Our aims have been to establish the conditions of 
peace, to promote the well-being of nations, and to enable the free 
world to deal with Communist “aggression and Communist subver- 
sion. These are the great foreign-policy objectives which we have 
set for ourselves. 

It has taken an immense effort by us and the other free nations, 
working together, to change the postwar chaos in Europe and Asia 
which Soviet communism planned to exploit, into the promising sit- 
uation which exists today. I say promising situation because, while 
we are on the way to achieving our objectives, the job is not yet finished 
and much still remains to be done. 

Because we are the most powerful Nation in the world, and free 
peoples everywhere look to us for leadership, guidance, and support, 
virtually everything we do—or fail to do—has a direct bearing on 
this world struggle. 

The members of the Commission are, I am sure, well aware of how 
closely we are watched by other nations. Every law, every policy, 
every speech, every editorial—in fact, every action of ours, whether 
well or ill advised, has an impact abroad. Wise and sensible action 
on our part strengthens the great alliance of free nations which we 
are helping to build. It is ‘only through such action that we can 
hope to win the support of a large majority of the world’s popula 
tion. Tll-conceived action weakens our friends and strengthens our 
enemies. 
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Immigration policy is a matter of domestic concern but, as in so 
many other fields, domestic policy can no longer be separated from 
foreign policy or from international considerations. The kind of 
immigration policy we adopt is a factor in the world struggle between 
democracy and totalitarianism. 

Today our basic immigration policies are inconsistent with our 
democratic ideals, and a positive hindrance in our efforts to give moral 
leadership to the free world. The basis of our policies go back to 
the 1920’s when we were pursuing an isolationist course in world affairs 
and ignoring our international responsibilities. They were adopted 
with a reckless disregard for the political and psychological effect on 
other peoples. The effect of our quota system based on national or igin 
was to introduce distinctions related to race, color, and religion, w hich 
were not only insulting to many of our own citizens but offensive to 
the feelings and sensibilities of other nations. 

Laws conceived under these very different circumstances should 
have no place in our life today. They do not fit the role we are now 
playing in the world. They do not reflect the new responsibilities 
for world leadership which have been thrust upon us. They do not 
help achieve our great objectives of uniting the free nations and 
building economic, ‘politic al, and military strength, and far from help- 
ing to solve certain problems which face us in the world, they limit and 
obstruct our efforts. 

Our immigration policy must be made to work for our great ideals 
and objectives—not against them. 

Because our basic immigration policies were so outdated and inflexi- 
ble, special legislation was enacted in 1948 opening our doors to almost 
400,000 refugees. The Displaced Persons Act represented legislation 


that was in accord with the new position and the new responsibilities 
of the United States in the world. But the displaced he am 


was only temporary, and the President repeatedly asked the Congress 
to enact new basic immigration legislation. U nfortunately, the act 
passed by Congress this year—the McCarran Act—failed to make the 
changes which are so necessary in our immigration policy. I recom- 
mended that he veto it. I am glad to say he needed no urging. He 
did veto it. 

Meantime a separate effort was made by Congressman Celler to 
obtain passage of special legislation to allow 300,000 persons to enter 
the United States over the next 3 years from countries suffering from 
overpopulation and to provide resettlement opportunities for some of 
the escapees from Communist countries. I supported the Celler bill 
ina statement before the House Judiciary Subcommittee. Unhappily 
this bill, which was a stopgap measure, never reached the floor of the 
Congress. 

We must now make vigorous new efforts to get the kind of legislation 
which is consistent with our over- -all foreign policy objectives. It 
should be framed to help us solve certain international problems which 
confront us now and will continue to face us in the years immediately 
ahead. 

What are these international problems which our basic immigration 
legislation could help to solve? 

The first of these is Western Europe's surplus population, estimated 
at 31% to4 million. Germany, Italy, Holland, and Greece, and to some 
extent Austria and Trieste, are the principal areas suffering from over- 
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population. In each case the problem arises largely for reasons con- 
nected with the war or postwar situation. It need not be a permanent 
problem if the free nations will cooperate to help solve it. The greater 
part of the problem will not be solved by emigration but by the efforts 
of these nations to adjust and expand their economies. They will be 
successful in this regard only insofar as we and they, working together, 
succeed in creating an expanding European economy within the frame- 
work of an expanding world economy. This has been one of the main 
aims of American foreign policy in recent years. Meantime there 
exists a hard-core problem of surplus population in certain European 
countries for which migration offers the only solution. 

We ought, therefore, for the next few years have an immigration 
policy which enables us to take in a substantial number of people from 
the surplus population countries in Europe. We should do this for 
humanitarian reasons. We should do it to help strengthen their econ- 
omies. We should do it to help create political stability. We shoul 
do it so that we can, in good conscience, take the lead in asking other 
countries to do even more than they are now doing to help solve this 
problem. 

Western Europe’s surplus population has received considerable 
attention in international circles within the past year, and I believe 
the situation is now ripe for achieving a cooperative solution to this 
problem. 

Within the framework of Western Europe, the OEEC Manpower 
Committee is currently seeking ways to stimulate the movement of 
people across national boundaries. One of the most encouraging ste); 
in this direction was taken recently when the Schuman-plan countries 
agreed that coal and steel workers could move freely among the six 
member countries. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, too, is now considering 
ways to increase migration outlets within the North Atlantie com- 
munity, for Europe’s surplus population has a bearing on the prob- 
lem of increasing military strength. 

Under the Mutual Security Act we are helping to finance PICMME, 
an organization which assists in transporting people from Europe. 

In the OEEC, NATO, and in PICMME, our efforts to find a cooper 
ative solution to the problem of surplus population are handicapped, 
because our hands are tied by outmoded immigration policy. We 
would be in an even stronger position to offer leadership in developing 
an international solution to the problem of surplus populations if we 
ourselves took steps to liberalize our immigration policy. 

Our basic immigration law should also be flexible enough to enable 
us to deal with other kinds of special situations. Since the Com- 
munist seizure of various countries in Eastern Europe, thousands of 
people—no one knows how many—have tried to escape. All we know 
is that, excluding the 15,000 to 20,000 a month fleeing from Eastern 
Germany, some 20,000 Poles, Czechs, Latvians, and other Eastern 
Kuropeans have managed to get out despite the great danger involve«| 
and the close border control. The position as it now stands is that 
these people are given asylum in the countries bordering on the iron 
curtain and then encounter the greatest difficulty in finding a place for 
themselves in the free world. For unlike the East Germans, they hav: 
no country of their own to go to. Under the Mutual Security Act 
we are doing what we can to help take care of them and help resettle 
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them but xesettlement opportunities are limited. The problem of find- 
ing a new home for these people is not solely our responsibility but, 
as in the case of surplus populations, we must undertake to do our 
part. Under the present immigration law practically none of these 
people can come to the United States. Half the Polish quota has al- 
ready been mortgaged for the next 50 years; the Latvian quota for 
the next 300 years. And the same is true of most of the other Eastern 
European countries. 

Down to the First World War America was known the world over 
as a haven for political refugees. We must restore that great tra- 
dition. Our immigration policies should be revised to enable us dur- 
ing these next few years to offer refuge to some of these courageous 
and unfortunate peoples. : Earp! 

A third requirement of any basic immigration legislation, if it is 
to support our foreign-policy objectives, is that it should not offer 
offense to other peoples because of their race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. Our present laws are an affront not only to the peoples 
of Eastern and Southern Europe but to the peoples of Asia. 

We should not underestimate the importance of this matter for it 
has a direct bearing on the world struggle between democracy and 
totalitarianism. Asia is one of the great theaters of this struggle, 
for Soviet communism is now making a major bid for the minds of 
the Asian peoples. Our traditional support of the principle of in- 
dependence for colonial peoples has won us friendship and respect 
among the Asian peoples. Our point 4 programs are helping them to 
develop their economies and to fight poverty and disease. We must 
now reexamine our immigration policies to see how they too can play 
their part in strengthening these bonds of mutual friendship and 
respect. 

I have not tried in this statement to set out all the principles which 
should govern our immigration policy but only those that have an im- 
portant bearinng on our foreign-policy objectives. Those aspects of 
immigration policy dealing with its domestic impact and admini- 
strative procedures I leave to the agencies more directly concerned and 
better qualified to speak. 

Let me then, in conclusion, summarize my views: 

I am not advocating a policy of unlimited immigration to the 
United States. I am advocating a policy which would substantially 
raise the pean severe limitation in numbers during this emergency 
period. I am advocating a policy which would eliminate discrimi- 
nation and one that is flexible enough to enable us to contribute to the 
solution of particular problems which face us in the world today. I 
am advocating a policy which entitles us to ask other nations to make 
a greater effort. In short, I am advocating an immigration policy 
which is in harmony with our current foreign-policy objectives and 
reflects our current position of leadership in the free world. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Fitzgerald. 

Dr. Frrzgeratp. I would like to add one personal remark. I just 
returned from 5 weeks in Europe, during which time I got as far as 
urkey. Shortly before I left the United States the President had dis- 
approved a recommendation of the Tariff Commission that certain 
tariff duties, particularly on Swiss watches, be raised. I think every 
place that I stopped in Europe the fact that the President had made 
that decision was commented on and commented on very favorably. 
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It was considered an indication of a further attitude and a more 
vigorous attitude on the part of this country to take the leadership in 
this particular matter, the economic matters of tariff. 

I feel confident from that experience and from conversations I had 
all over Europe that if we are to expect effective contributions from 
countries in this surplus population problem we simply must take 
more aggressive leadership on our own part. We can set an example, 
a good one or a poor one. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think that in addition to such projects as 
the Mutual Security Program, which you are helping to administer, 
that our country’s laws ought to reflect its beliefs and its desires to 
keep in effect the principles for which it wants the other nations to 
stand for and to fight for? 

Dr. Frrzcrraup. I definitely do, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Mr. Chairman, Mr. William H. Draper, United 
States special representative in Europe for the Mutual Security Agen- 
cy, has been requested to submit a statement, and I would like to re- 
quest that the record remain open at this point for its incorporation. 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

(There follows the statement submitted by the Hon. William H. 
Draper, United States special representative in Europe, Mutual Se- 
curity Agency: ) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HON. WILLIAM H. Draper, UNITED STATES SPEcIAr 
REPRESENTATIVE IN EUROPE, MuTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 


I should like to address myself briefly to only one aspect of the multi-faceted 
problem with which your Commission is dealing, namely, the relation of our 
immigration policy to certain of our foreign-policy objectives. 

By the force of circumstances, certainly not by choice or preference, the 
United States finds itself with other free nations, engaged in a struggle against 
the Communist version of totalitarian dictatorship which replaced fascism 
and nazism as the threat to the free world. Because of enlightened self-interest, 
we embarked on a course the principal objective of which is to cooperate with 
free nations everywhere which hold the same fundamental convictions on the 
value of a democratic society and to assist them in protecting and preserving 
the freedom which is essential to our own security. This aim motivated the 
Marsliall plan, the aid to Greece and Turkey, and, ultimately, our participation 
in NATO which is a substantial and going concern of the greatest importance 
to the United States and the free world as a whole. The same motivation under- 
lies our technical assistance program, the peace treaty with Japan and the con 
nected series of bilateral and multilateral agreements with the free nations in 
the Pacific; our adherence to the Rio pact and other regional agreements with 
the sister nations in the Western Hemisphere; and last, but not least, our un- 
wavering support of U. N. objectives and activities seeking to safeguard the 
political and military security and the economic and social well-being of its 
members. 

You may ask what relation our immigration policy has to these basic objec- 
tives of our foreign policy. You may argue that immigration is a matter solely 
of domestic concern. Such argument may have had validity 30 years ago 
when the United States lived in comparative political, ideological, and geographic 
isolation; but it is surely no longer true in the world of today. Whether we like 
it or not, we are part of the world, and we can no longer disassociate ourselves 
from what happens elsewhere; neither can we ignore the fact that, because 
of our position of leadership in the free world—a responsibility not sought 
but thrust upon us—and action or nonaction on our part has an impact on the 
rest of the world. 

As I said before, one of our foreign-policy objectives is the preservation 
and strengthening of a community of free nations. 
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The free movement of people is one of the basic characteristics of any free 
community; the growth, the strength, the power of our United States—a free 
community of 48 States—was to a large extent due to the absence of restriction 
upon the movement of our people. We cannot expect, realistically, to see the 
same freedom applied at once to the larger North Atlantic community which 
we are now building, in cooperation with our partners, to protect our way of 
life. The growth toward that ultimate objective must be gradual and responsive 
to the economic and other developments in all fields of communal activities. 
But, surely, we must recognize that greater freedom of movement should be- 
come characteristic of the North Atlantic community if it is to be more than 
a fiction. We must recognize that we, the United States, are in a position to 
make a substantial contribution toward that goal without endangering domestic 
interests, economic, social, or political. Indeed, the admittance of migrants 
from many lands during our earlier and more liberal policies has done much 
to build up the United States to what our country is today, both materially and 
spiritually. There is no reason to doubt that the infusion of new blood, new 
ideas will redound to our benefit as much in the midtwentieth century as it 
did throughout the nineteenth century. We must recognize that, because of 
our leadership in the free world, forward-looking, courageous and bold action 
on our part will influence other free nations, in the Western Hemisphere, in 
other lands, as well as in Europe, to benefit their allies and friends and them- 
selves by adopting less restrictive policies regarding migration. 

What I am proposing concretely is that we take another close look at our 
immigration policy and adjust it to the conditions of the world of today and 
tomorrow and to our place and role in that world. This does not mean that 
we should remove all barriers and throw our gates open to all and sundry, 
without control and limits. But it does mean that our policy as expressed in 
legislation on the statute books should be responsive to our needs and capabilities. 
We are capable of admitting, absorbing, and assimilating more newcomers than 
is permitted under present legislation. We need not tie our hands to national- 
origin quotas based on legislation enacted over a quarter of a century ago in 
circumstances which no longer exist and which discriminates undeservedly 
against some of our own partners in NATO. In endeavoring to strengthen the 
economic and military defense of the free world, and particularly of the North 
Atlantic community, we should recognize immigration policy as one of the 
elements in achieving economic and political stability as well as social equilibrium, 

There is a serious overpopulation and resulting unemployment or under- 
employment problem in several countries in Burope which have joined with 
us to defend the free world. This is the case in Italy, in Greece, in the Nether- 
lands, in the German Federal Republic, and to a lesser extent in Austria and 
Trieste. To some extent, and to various degrees, this problem is aggravated 
by the presence and continuous influx of refugees and escapees. I need not 
dwell upon the cumulative effects of unrelieved problems of chronic over- 
population; the unemployment, the lowering of living standards to a point 
where sections of the population vegetate in grinding poverty and lose hope 
for the future; the resulting economic stagnation and waste of human resources— 
all these create breeding grounds for communism. These problems cannot be 
solved through immigration alone ; internal economic developments and expanded 
industrial and agricultural activities by the respective governments must create 
new jobs and new opportunities at home. But we can help by liberalizing and 
making more flexible our own immigration policy. Such a liberalized policy 
would be significant to the extent that it benefits the United States and lightens 
the overpopulation burden of our partners, but even more importantly for its 
influence on others to do likewise by our setting the example. 

I recommend, specifically, that— 

(1) Our immigration legislation be reconsidered in the light of our foreign 
policy objectives with a view to the enactment of new legislation which should 

(a) Increased substantially, but within our own economic absorption capacity, 
the number of immigrants admitted to the United States. 

(b) Eliminate the discriminatory features of the legislation in force either 
by discarding the quota system on which it is based, or, in the alternative, by 
revamping the quota allocations in such a manner as to preclude discrimination, 
express or implied, based on nationality, race, or religion. 

(2) Since preparation and enactment of up-to-date general immigration 
legislation may require time, special temporary legislation should be passed 
as soon as possible, permitting the United States to contribute its share to 
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the solution of the urgent surplus population, refugee and unemployment problems 
of friendly and allied countries, by the admission of an additional number «0; 
immigrants for the next 3 or 4 years from those countries—particularly Italy, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Austria, and the German Federal Republic—having 
serious problems of overpopulation, 


The Cuamman. Is Miss Council here? 


STATEMENT OF MARY LEE COUNCIL, SECRETARY TO AND REPRE- 
SENTING HON. E. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE IN CONGRESS FROM 
ALASKA 


Miss Counctt. I am Mary Lee Council, secretary to the Delegate 
in Congress from Alaska, Mr. E. L. Bartlett. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing here. I have 
a statement to read for the record. 

The Cuatrman. Is the statement from the Representative ? 

Miss Counct. No; it is my own. He is en route from Alaska to 
Washington. I am from Alaska, too, and I know he would like to 
have appeared here. I know this statement represents his views and 
those of all Alaskans. 

The Cuarrman. They are your views and they also represent his 
views ? 

Miss Counc. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. If he were here he would say the exact same thing? 

Miss Councm. Yes, but better. 

The CHarrmMan. You may proceed. 

Miss Councm.. It is the hope of all Alaskans that the Commission 
will study the effects of section 212 (d) (7) on page 26 of Public 
Law 414, Eighty-second Congress, and will recommend its modifica- 
tion so as to exclude Alaska from its provisions. 

That section provides for screening of aliens traveling from Ha- 
waii, Alaska, Guam, Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands who seek to 
enter the continental United States. It is our understanding that simi- 
lar provisions have been in effect for the areas mentioned for some 
time, with the exception of Alaska. I cannot speak as to the merits 
of the provision as it relates to these other areas, but the inclusion 
of Alaska in the provision is, to our minds, most abhorrent. 

In order to carry out the provisions of the section mentioned, it wil! 
be necessary to screen citizens of the United States traveling from the 
Territory to the continental United States. This, in itself, is dis- 
crimination against citizens of the United States living in Alaska. 
Such screening of traveling citizens between the States of New York 
and Pennsylvania, for example, would not be tolerated in this country, 
and it should not be tolerated with respect to Alaskans. 

It is our belief that whatever persons are responsible for including 
Alaskans in the category they now find themselves displayed a sad 
lack of knowledge in our American system of government and were 
most unthinkingly casual in their application of such a section to 
Alaska. We have no doubt at all that in rewriting this particular 
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section for inclusion in the new law that someone suggested that since 
such a similar procedure applied to Hawaii, Guam, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands it might as well apply to Alaska. Such inclusion 
displays complete ignorance 

In the first place, only Alaska and Hawaii are incorporated Terri- 
tories of the United States. As such, they are the only remaining in- 
corporated Territories under the American flag which have not yet 
achieved the historic destiny of incorporated Territories, namely, 
statehood. Such incorporation, extended to Alaska in 1912, provides 
that the Constitution of the United States and all its laws in the 
same force and effect as elsewhere in the United States. In other 
words, Alaska and Hawaii are integral parts of the United States. 
Their citizens are not to be treated under the Constitution any differ- 
ently from the treatment accorded citizens of the United States. 

But under section 212 (d) (7) they will be. 

And it can be said that Aledie stands apart even from Hawaii with 
regard to the inadvisability of including Alaskans in this particular 
section. I believe the reason behind the original procedure as it ap- 
plied to Hawaii was based upon the fact that certain aliens were ad- 
mitted to the Territory of Hawaii for industrial reasons who were 
not entitled to enter the continental United States. However, all 
aliens now in Alaska are there because they were allowed to enter 
the United States under established immigration procedures, and 
they traveled to Alaska as they would have traveled from their places 
of entrance to any State. 

If, indeed, the authors of this particular section decided to include 
Alaska because they felt there were aliens in Alaska who had illegally 
entered Alaska, the provisions of this section to which all Alaskans 
object would weaken the security of the Nation rather than strengthen 
it. If enforced and if there were aliens illegally living in Alaska who 
were considered subversives, then certainly this particular section 
would tend to increase rather than decrease the number of question- 
able persons in the Territory. Since Alaska is one of the most stra- 
tegic military areas in the world, the security of the whole country 
would be weakened as such aliens would and could remain within 
the Territory close to military installations. 

Alaskans are loyal and devoted citizens. We all feel that the appli- 

cation of this section to Alaska should be stricken from the law. The 

section tends to destroy the unity of Alaska with the United States 
when actually Alaska should be considered as it is—an inseparable 
part of the United States. 

The CuHarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Mr. Chairman, at this point may I insert a com- 
munciation into the record from the Delegate from Alaska, the 
Honorable E. L. Bartlett, and a communication from Mr. Warren C. 
Christianson, Secretary of the Sitka Chamber of Commerce in Alaska. 

The CuarrMan. Both those communications may be entered into the 
record at this point. 
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(The communications follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE HoNoRABLE FE. L. BARTLETT, DELEGATE FROM 
ALASKA IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 29, 1952. 
Mr. Putuie B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Rrecutive Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PERLMAN: Specific reference is made to section 212 (d) (7) of 
Public Law 414, Eighty-second Congress, which requires inspection of aliens 
entering the continental United States from Alaska, Hawaii, Guam, Puerto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands. 

This letter is written with respect to the Territory of Alaska. It is the hope 
of all Alaskans for whom I speak that this particular section of the law will 
receive study by your Commission looking toward the recommendation that 
it be eliminated so far as Alaska is concerned. This section of the law is repug- 
nant to Alaskans as it treats them in a fashion different from residents of the 
continental United States. The concern expressed takes several forms, all of 
which I believe are meritorious and worthy of consideration. 

1. The provision descriminates against the Territory of Alaska, an integral 
part of the United States. 

2. In order to carry out the provisions of the section, it will be necessury 
to screen citizens to find the aliens. 

3. Since Alaska is one of the most strategic military areas of the world, the 
provision does not strengthen the security of the Nation but, in fact, weakens 
it since the provision would no doubt tend to keep aliens within the Territory 
where there are Many secret and vital defense installations. 

4. The provision is humiliating to Alaskans who are loyal and devoted 
citizens. 

5. The administration’s policy is to do all possible to encourage the develop- 
ment of Alaska for the economic well-being of the whole Nation. The new pro- 
vision will endanger this policy since it will discourage one phase of that develop- 
ment, tourist travel. 

6. The provision is a serious psychological set-back to Alaskans who have 
been working for many years for statehood which will bring full equality with 
all the States. 

As I stated above, it is our hope that your Commission will give detailed study 
to the provision cited. It is my understanding that the commission plans to 
hold meetings throughout the country on the provisions of Pablic Law 414 and 
other immigration matters. I cannot urge too strongly that if hearings are 
scheduled that section 212 (d) (7) be considered at public hearings in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska. The principle inherent in this section is abhorrent not only 
to Alaskans but to all Americans. I believe it is imperative that Alaskans be 
given the opportunity to meet with your Commission through hearings in the 
Territory. 

Sincerely yours, 
BE. L. Barterr. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WARREN C. CHRISTIANSON, SECRETARY OF THE SITKA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SITKA, ALASKA 


SIrKA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Sitka, Alaska, October 17, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Erecutive Office of the President, 
Washington 25, D. @. 

Dear Mr. Davis: The Sitka Chamber of Commerce bas authorized me to file 
a strong protest against the McCarran Act, especially as it pertains to travel 
between the States and Alaska. The idea of having to be checked as we pass 
from one part of the United States to another is not only degrading, but con- 
trary to the whole theory of the concept of the United States. 
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As a personal note and not necessarily representing the chamber, may I say 
that the provisions concerning the exclusion of certain racial groups and the 
type of power given the Immigration Department may be best expressed in the 
phrase, “It stinks !” 

We have already sent a protest to the Judiciary Committee. 

Very truly yours, 
WARREN C. CHRISTIANSON, 
Secretary, Sitka Chamber of Commerce. 


The Cuarrman. The Commission will adjourn now to meet at 9: 30 
a.m. on Tuesday, October 28, 1952. 

(Whereupon, at 5:50 p. m., the Commission adjourned to reconvene 
Tuesday, October 28, 1952, at 9: 30 a. m.) 








HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1952 
TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION 


Wasurnoeron, D. C. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the Archives Audi- 
torium, National Archives Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Philip 
3. Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, Mr. Earl G. Harrison, Vice 
Chairman, and the following Commissioners: Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, 
Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Msgr. John 
O'Grady. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will come to order. 

This morning we will hear, as the first witness, Mr. Roland Elliott. 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND ELLIOTT, DIRECTOR OF IMMIGRATION 
SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES IN CHRIST 


Mr. Exxrorr. Iam Roland Elliott, director of immigration services, 
department of church world service, National Council of Churches of 
Christ. 


I am also accompanied by a delegation, whom I will identify for the 
record. They are: 


tev. Walter W. Van Kirk, executive director, department of interna- 
tional good will, National Council of Churches of Christ 

Rev. Earl F. Adams, director, Washington office, National Council 
of Churches of Christ 

Rev. Wynn C. Fairfield, executive director, department of church 
world service, National Council of Churches of Christ 

Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean, Washington Cathedral 

Rev. Harold H. Henderson, executive secretary, committee on dis- 
placed persons, Presbyterian Church 

tev. Benjamin Bushong, director, department of mutual aid, Brethren 
Service Commission 

Milan Obradovich, displaced persons committee, Serbian- American 
Orthodox Church 
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Rev. Joseph M. Dawson, Baptist World Alliance 
Rev. Fred E. Reissig, executive secretary, Washington Federation of 

C hure hes 

Mr. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Van Kirk will be the one to 
present the official statement on behalf of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. 

I would like to say that in addition to explaining a little the 
organizational character of this far- flung organization, the National 
Council of C hurches, and the fact that ‘it represents many different 
ecclesiastical bodies in the United States, with a total membership of 
some 30 or 31 million, we would like to come before you explaining 
that our primary interest in this whole matter is as Americans seek- 
ing to see America continue a liberal and affirmative immigration 
policy. We do not pose in any way as experts in the field of immi- 
gration legislation; but, since we have been instrumental in making 
it possible for some 60,000 displaced persons to come to this country 
under the Displaced Persons Act, we have accumulated certain con- 

victions and certain experience that we gladly offer to the Commission 
in its study. 

Dr. Van Kirk will carry on. 

The Cuatrman. The Commission will be glad to hear from Dr. 


Van Kirk. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WALTER W. VAN KIRK, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Van Kirx. With your permission, I will read my prepared 
Statement. 

The Cuatrman. We shall be glad to hear it. 

Dr. Van Kirk. I desire to speak to three phases of the problem with 
which this Commission is concerned: (1) Amendments to the immi- 
gration and naturalization law of 1952; (2) special emergency legis- 
lation; and (3) the relation of private agencies in the operation of a 
refugee immigration program. In support of what I have to say, I 
am filing herewith for the consideration of the Commission a copy 
of a statement on immigration and naturalization policy approved 
by the general board of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America on March 21, 1952. 

In its statement the National Council of Churches urged Congress 
to enact an immigration and naturalization statute that would (7) 
make the quota system more flexible; (4) remove all discriminator) 
practices based upon consideration of color, creed, race, or sex; and 
(c) establish a system of fair hearings and appeals respecting the 
issuance of visas and deportation proc eedings. 

The immigration and naturalization law of 1952, as approved by 
Congress, is at some points not compatible with the spirit and intent 
of the principles set forth by the National Council of Churches, prin- 
ciples which are dictated alike by consideration of Christian justice 
and love of country. 

The National Council of Churches would like to see the quota system 
made more flexible, including the utilization of unfilled quotas. We 
reject the idea of unlimited immigration. The United States simply 
could not absorb the millions of persons who would eome to our 
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shores were the doors of entry thrown wide open. However, it is 
the view of the National Council of Churches that such restrictions 
as to numbers as may be required should be achieved without dis- 
criminations predicated upon national origin or racial heritage. Eli- 
gibility should be related to persons al character, individual worth, and 
commitment to the ideals of freedom and democr: acy cherished by 
= American people. Once a ceiling on numbers has been fixed, we 
helieve serious consideration should be given to establishing a system 
of immigration priorities which would facilitate family reunion, 
provide skills needed in our country, and offer asylum to persecuted 
victims of totalitarian regimes. Moreover, in this critical hour it 
is desirable that the U nited States shall strengthen and not weaken 
the bonds of friendship within and among the free peoples of the 
world. This end canont be achieved so long as our immigration and 
naturalization laws discriminate against the 1 nationals of certain coun- 
tries whose friendship we seek and must have if the free world is to 
endure. 

In certain respects the McCarran-Walter Act discriminates against 
Asiaties. Persons with Asian ancestry but not of Asiatic birth, who 
seek entry to the United States, are charged not to the country of 
birth but to some country of Asia. This appears to us to be an un- 
warranted restriction that cannot but be resented by <Asiatics, the 
more so since they alone are thus dealt with. It is our hope that 
the President’s Commission will recommend changes in the McCarran- 
Walter Act designed to correct this situation. 

The National Council of Churches believes that the immigration 
and naturalization law of 1952 does not establish a system of fair 
hearings and appeals respecting the issuance of visas and deportation 
proceedings. While recognizing the necessity of reasonable safe- 
guards against the infiltration of subversive individuals, we believe 
such safeguards can be established without investing immigration 
officials and consular officials with the extraordinary powers accorded 
them under the McCarran-Walter Act. It is our belief that admission 
to and deportation from the United States are matters that should 
be subject to a fair and uniform review procedure. 

Pending the revision of the immigration and naturalization law 
of 1952, the National Council of Churches is prepared to support 
emergency legislation of a limited character. As recommended by 
the National Council of Churches, such legislation should provide 
for the admission to the United States of our fair share of refugees, 
expellees, and escapees from behind the iron curtain and of such 
displaced persons as are awaiting resettlement. 

While the National Council of Churches did not specify how many 
persons should be permitted to enter the United States under special 
emergency legislation, I wish to point out that at a meeting of Prot- 
estant and Orthodox church leaders, held in Ne Ww York, September 29, 
the belief was expressed that approximately 250,000 refugees who 
have family connections in the U nited States, or who possess spec ial 
skills, could be « aan Wen in the American economy over a 3-vear period. 
Whether or not the National Council of Churches would itself sup 
port this figure, I cannot say. My impression is that it would. 

The National Council of Churches does not believe that migration 
problems related to surplus populations should be dealt with in 
emergency legislation. We believe the time is past to deal with those 
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matters on a piecemeal and emergency basis. Nor does the National 
Council of Church believe that the United States or any other nation, 
acting separately, can solve the many problems related to displace 
persons, refugees, and surplus populations. The migration and _re- 
settlement of these people is a world problem and should be dealt 
with on a world basis. We would welcome a review of this entire 
matter by the United Nations, and, with the moral and material as- 
sistance of our own and other governments, the creation of such inter- 
national machinery as would be competent to deal with this world 
issue in a world manner. 

It is the judgment of the National Council of Churches that the 
administration of a refugee program should be on a humanitarian and 
nonsectarian basis operated by the Government with supplementary 
services provided by voluntary agencies. 

I am filing with the policy statement of the National Council of 
Churches a paper entitled “The Church’s Refugees,”* in which the 
Commission will find an exposition of the functions of government 
in relation to private agencies. 

I also wish to submit for incorporation in the record a statement 
approved by the general board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States. 

The Cuatrman. That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION POLICY 


Statement approved by General Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States, March 21, 1952 


The plight of the world’s uprooted peoples creates for the United States, as 
for other liberty-loving nations, a moral as well as an economic and political 
problem of vast proportions. Among these peoples are those displaced by the 
war and its aftermath; the refugees made homeless by reason of Nazi, Fascist, 
and Communist tyranny and, more recently, by military hostilities in Korea, 
the Middle East, and elsewhere; the expellees forcibly ejected from the lands of 
their fathers; and the escapees who every day break through the iron curtain in 
search of freedom. These persons long for the day of their deliverance and for 
the opportunity to reestablish themselves under conditions of peace and promise. 
A problem of equal urgency is involved in the surplus populations that cannot 
now be supported by the economies of their respective countries. The pressire 
exercised by these surplus people is of a kind seriously to threaten the stability 
and well-being of the entire world. 

The National Council of Chuiches sees in this situation an issue that can be 
resolved only as nations, collectively and separately, adopt policies dictated by 
considerations not only of justice and mercy but also of sound mutual assistance 

On the international level, we believe the United States for moral reasons. as 
weil as in the interest of its own economic and political security, should remain 
steadfast in its purpose to cooperate with other nations in meeting the nerds of 
displaced persons, refugees, and surplus populations. Through the United 
Nations, the United States contributed generously of its resources in the work 
of the International Refugee Organization. Likewise, the United States is par- 
ticipating in the activities of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees, 
the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, and the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. Our country, 
through the United Nations, and in other ways, assisted in providing a haven in 
Israel for many thousands of Jewish refugees. More recently the United States 
joined with 16 governments in the creation of the Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. The purpose of tliis 


? The Church’s Refugees, A New Look. National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States, 120 East Twenty-third Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Committee, in part, is to continue, for a limited period, the migration activities 
previously earried on by the International Refugee Organization. 

The National Council of Churches rejoices in the knowledge that the United 
States, as a member of the family of nations, is a party to these humanitarian 
endeavors. We believe our country, either through existing agencies or through 
a single over-all international body under the aegis of the United Nations, 
should continue to press for a solution of the many problems related to displaced 
persons, refugees, and surplus populations. We would vigorously oppose any 
action by Congress which would hinder, in any way, the operations of these 
international agencies or which would diminish the participation of the United 
States in them. 

On the national level it is desirable that Congress adopt such emergency legis- 
lation as may be required fully to complete the displaced-persons program to 
which our country is committed. This legislation should provide for the admis- 
sion to the United States of (a) those who were processed under the Displaced 
Persons Act but for whom visas were not available on December 31, 1951, (bd) 
an additional number of persons of those groups for whom a clearly insufficient 
number of visas were provided in the original legislation, and (c) our fair share, 
under proper safeguards, of those who have escaped from behind the iron cur- 
tain subsequent to January 1, 1949, the cut-off date specified under the displaced- 
persons legislation, The additional visas here recommended should be authorized 
within the period ending December 31, 1952, and should be granted without 
regard to sectarian considerations. 

if and when Congress takes action along the lines here indicated, it is our 
position that no further legislation of an emergency character be enacted. The 
time is past for dealing with these matters on a piecemeal and emergency basis. 
Rather, it is imperative that United States policy be now shaped in accordance 
with the long-range requirements of the problem. 

The National Council of Churches has taken note of the fact that legislation 
is pending in Congress looking toward the revision of our immigration and 
naturalization laws. We believe it is of the utmost importance that legislation 
be enacted that will conform with our democratic tradition and with our heritage 
as a defender of human rights. The adoption by Congress of enlightened immi- 
gration and naturalization laws would add immeasurably to the moral stature 
of the United States and would hearten those nations with which we are asso- 
ciated in a common effort to establish the conditions of a just and durable peace. 

We do not propose at this time to pass judgment on the specific details of the 
proposed legislation, many of which are technical and legal in character. We 
believe, however, the views hereinafter set forth are in accord with the con- 
victions of our constituent communions. 

(1) The Congress should make the quota system more flexible. Under exist- 
ing legislation provision is made for the possible admission to the United States, 
each year, of 154,000 immigrants. For one reason or another, the quotas assigned 
to many countries are not now being filled. We believe serious consideration 
should be given to the pooling or adjusting of unused quotas in order to facilitate 
family reunion, to provide skills needed in our country, and to offer asylum to 
persecuted victims of totalitarian regimes. While any permanent solution of 
the problems of overpopulation can be affected only by basic economic and social 
adjustments within the countries concerned, it seems clear that migration oppor- 
tunities, however limited, can be a helpful factor in easing the tensions occa- 
sioned by surplus peoples. 

(2) The Congress should complete the process of amending immigration and 
naturalization laws so that, within the quota system, all discriminatory provisions 
based upon considerations of color, race, or sex would be removed. 

(3) The Congress should establish a system of fair hearings and appeals 
respecting the issuance of visas and deportation proceedings. It is right and 
proper that Congress shall approve such precautionary measures as may be re- 
quired to ensure our Nation against the infiltration of individuals hostile to the 
basic principles of the Constitution and institutions of the United States. We 
believe this end can be achieved without the imposition of such restrictive 
ineasures as would violate the American conception of justice. 

We believe the people of our churches would welcome the establishment of a 
iational commission to study, with due regard for our international objectives, 
the problem of population pressures throughout the world, and the possible 
bearing of these pressures upon our immigration policies. 


25356— 52-95 
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Dr. Van Kirk. This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
I would appreciate it if opportunity might be given to my colleague, 
Dr. Fairfield, to expand somewhat the point of view reflected in the 
third general section of the National Council’s statement as set forth 
in its publication, The Church’s Refugees, which I mentioned earlier. 

The CuatrrMan. There are one or two questions that I want to ask, 
but maybe they will be covered by these later statements. 

Dr. Van King. Then I think Dr. Fairfield might well come in at 
this point, if that is agreeable with you, Mr. C hairman, and he may 
request that certain parts of this document, The Church’s Refugees, 
become part of the record. 

The CuatrMan. We shall be pleased to hear Dr. Fairfield next. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WYNN C. FAIRFIELD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH WORLD SERVICE, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Dr. Farrrievp. Mr. Chairman, the reason that this presentation 
is divided is that in what Dr. Van Kirk has said, he is speaking on 
behalf of the general board of the national council. The general 
board has not had an opportunity to review the statement which | 
shall make, but it does represent a cross-section of approximately 100 
denominational leaders of the Protestant and Orthodox Churches 
who met at the request of our department, Church World Service, 
on December 29 to consider the whole question of refugees and church 
policy and national policy with relationship to it. The only point in 
that discussion which was not covered in Dr. Van Kirk’s statement 
in full is found on pages 19 and 20 of this document which has been 
per ay to you, The Church’s Refugees, A New Look. The reason 
why this is of importance is that we have attempted to outline a 
dle inition of functions as between the governmental agencies and the 
private agencies. 

I think it is only fair to say that there are some differences of 
opinion among the voluntary agencies concerning this approach, but 
this does represent the distinction that the Department of Church 
World Service of the National Council would make between the 
functions of Government and the functions of voluntary agenices 
in such a program. Those of you who are familiar with the work 
of the Displaced Persons Commission will remember that while the 
legislation did not make specific provision for the participation of 
voluntary agencies, the actual operation of the program evolved into 
a very large dependenc e upon voluntary agencies, which was more 

r less haphazard and fortuitous. Therefore, we felt that it was de- 
sirable to spell out under these various heads; in each case the less 
indented section represents what we believe should be a proper Gov- 
ernment function and the more indented section represents what we 
believe might be the complementary work of voluntary agencies. 
This we should like to read into the record. I don’t know whether 
you want me to read it in full or not. It is ha pages, 

The CuatrMan. You may read it. 

(There follows section III of The Church’s Refugees, A New Look, 
published by the National Council of The Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, and read by Dr. Wynn C. Fairfield :) 
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Tue CuHuURCH’s REFuGEES—A New Look 
* * * * + * * 























FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE AGENCIES IN THE OPERATION OF A 
REFUGEE IMMIGRATION PROGRAM 












The administration of a refugee program should be on a humanitarian and 
nonsectarian basis operated by the Government with complementary services 
provided by voluntary agencies. Illustrative of what might be regarded as an 
appropriate relationship between the Government and voluntary agencies are 
the following suggestions : 

Direction.—By a senior officer directly responsible to the Secretary of State 
with such staff assistants in the United States of America and overseas as may 
be necessary. (It would be helpful to have also a liaison officer, related to this 
office, to represent the United States of America’s interest in migration to other 
countries. ) Such assignment of direction of the refugee program would avoid 
many of the duplications and complications of direction by a special commission 
and would make the refugee program an integral part of our regular immigration 
program. 

Representatives of voluntary agencies and other qualified persons serving on 
an advisory committee to the director could help in developing policies, in 
strengthening public support, and in securing local cooperation among their 
constituencies. 























#4 Vumbers.—To be determined by the Congress in the light of the needs among 
a refugees and the opportunities for them in the United States of America. We 
5 believe that approximately 250,000 refugees in the next 3 years with family 


= connections in the United States of America, or possessing special skills, or with 
= no opportunities elsewhere, can be absorbed readily in the American economy 
if there is careful selection and placement. Such a number could readily be 
provided with visas within the over-all total of 162,000 visas permissive under 





S the present immigration and naturalization law, providing quota and other 
aE restrictions were removed or revised. 

ES The voluntary agencies, with their intimate associations with refugees, can 
Fs render special aid in recommending categories, locations, and individual nomi 
F nations of such refugees. 

Es Overseas selections.—Administrative responsibility would be carried by the 


regular consular officers, augmented as necessary by additional staff. 
Voluntary agencies overseas would counsel with potential or prospective 










» immigrants, assist in their processing, and render such religious and welfare 
2 services as would be helpful in the program in each country concerned. They 
— also would enlist the cooperation of counterpart voluntary agencies. Their 
» knowledge of the families and individuals involved would enable their repre- 
» sentatives to serve as “friends of the court” in the determination by the consular 
BY service of the eligibility for United States immigration. 

a lransportation.—All arrangements for transportation would be made by the 
™ Government; costs of ocean and inland transportation would be provided to 


the individuals involved. 

Voluntary agencies would render complementary religious and welfare services 

camps, centers, en route, and in pier reception. 

Reception at port of entry.—All arrangements would be under the direction of 
the Government. 

Voluntary agencies would render complementary services in welcoming and 
counseling with the new arrivals, in facilitating contact with churches and 
elatives. 

Placement and distribution.—Plans for placement would be developed through 
vuppropriate regional, State, county, or city offices of a Federal agency or 
through State or local government agencies cooperating with the Federal 
‘fugee agency director or his regional representative, on the basis of a careful 
tlysis of permanent placement opportunities, cooperation of friends, rela- 
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hes and community agencies would be responsible for assistance, through 
advisory councils, on problems of community relations, agency coopera 
i, education, and other needed services. 
Placement agreements.—Instead of assurances, the refugee agency officers 
would execute home job agreements, signed by the refugee and the employer, 
hus giving stability of placement not possible through assurances and good- 
faith oaths. The overseas agreement by the refugee would be a general one 
accept employment offered. 
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Voluntary agencies, and especially the churches, can render indispensale 
aid at this level in securing placement opportunities and in rendering a con- 
tinuing service to the newcomers. 

Bonds and publie-charge liability assurances should not be required. In 
special cases where relatives, friends, or churches desire to guarantee a specific 
dependent family member, a bond might be requested. 

Humanitarian factors—The Government agency will need to be especially 
authorized to maintain family units in its selections and in every reasonable 
way to maintain an emphasis upon the humanitarian factors in selections, so 
that families, including their dependent members and widows with children 
may be included. The aim of the program is not the exploitation of a labor 
pool but the resettlement of families where there are opportunities to become 
useful members of the community. 

Volunteer agencies will need to stand ready to give special assistance in 
placing families with dependents and some family units which are not fully 
self-supporting. 

* * € * * * = 

Dr. Farrriretp. Mr. Chairman, this is, as we said, an illustration of 
the type of distinction which we feel should wisely be made in the 
operation of any act which is provided for. 

Mr. Exxtorr. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate very much your gener- 
osity in allowing us to make such an extended and explicit statement. 
If there are any questions the Commission would like to direct to us, 
we would be very happy to give our best answers to them. All of 
those in our delegation do not wish to make speeches, or at least are 
willing to restrain themselves. However, it may easily be that. some 
question the Commission has to put to us could be better answered by 
one of our colleagues rather than by those who have so far spoken. 

The CuarrmMan. This paper from which Dr. Fairfield read seems 
to be devoted to the treatment of a refugee program, and I would like 
the record to show exactly what you mean by that. In that term 
“refugees” do you mean to include expellees and escapees, or just how 
do you define these different categories ? 

Dr. Farrrievp. Mr. Chairman, what we have in mind is those who 
might be described as uprooted, the homeless people and the rootless 
people who are now in temporary situations and whom, so far as it 
can be seen, it is impossible to integrate into the economy. I am just 
back from a hurried trip into Berlin and along the eastern border of 
the western zone, Trieste, Athens, and Istanbul, and in each one of 
those places we found people who had left, mostly for political rea- 
sons, who were unable to support themselves there, who were becom- 
ing a group of dissatisfied, hopeless, and to a certain extent desperate 
people, in camps and living in the community at large, with no hope 
of movement; and it is particularly to that group that we address 
ourselves at the present time. It would include in certain cases ex 
pellees, neorefugees who came in after the deadline of the Displaced 
Persons Act, and others who, while not actually expelled, had to leave 
for reasons of the change of regime in their own home territory. We 
are not at the present time including in this what might be called the 
surplus population of people born in the area, but we would include 
the Volksdeutsche and we would include the Italians forced to return 
from Eritrea or Libya or seeking to return because of circumstances. 
Does that answer your question, Mr. Chairman? It is a rather broad 
definition. 

The Cuatrman. Then do I understand you would include amongst 
those whom you believe ought to be within any immigration program. 
what are known as refugees, what are known as expellees, what are 
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known as escapees, and all the different categories of those who have, 
as you say, been uprooted, and are not living normal lives, and in 
many instances are not even in the communities in which they were 
raised and where they are accustomed to live? 

Dr. Farrcuinp. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMAN. And would you also include those referred to as 
being in what is called the pipeline, who were never finally acted upon 
and finally processed in the displaced-persons program ? 

Dr. Farrrietp. Those we would regard as a priority. 

Mr. Chairman, it ought also to be made clear—and I think Dr. Van 
Kirk did underline it—that we are not ignorant of or unconcerned 
about the problem of the overpopulated countries, but we feel that 
that is a problem of such vast dimensions that has to be dealt with 
by economic processes as well as by migration, that it ought to be 
dealt with perhaps in a less emergency manner than the situation of 
these refugees who are deteriorating morally and spiritually, month 
by month, in this process. 

“The CHatrrman. It may be a chronic problem; is that your 
viewpoint ¢ 

Dr. Farrrretp. And it may have to be reached by such factors as 
TCA and ECA, and that type of thing to increase production in the 
country concerned, It may also involve migration to other countries. 
If we can take the lead in accepting our fair share in this country, 
we know that it will have a favorable effect upon countries like Canada 
and New Zealand and Australia, who went along as long as we had 
2 program, but who have pretty nearly dried up as a receiving source 
when we stopped. 

Mr. Exsaorr. Mr. Chairman, I think our position is, further, that 
the migration for the overpopulation is one factor that needs to be 
taken into account, but only one factor in a country like Italy, for 
example; and that to solve the problem at its source involves (a) a 
much broader approach to a social-economic problem, and (b) the 
cooperation of the government in the country concerned and respon- 
sible for the overpopulation problem and its solution. 

Commissioner Pickerr. It seems to me that the emphasis growing 
out of both your statements centers very largely around the refugee, 
taking the term “refugee” in its larger interpretation, and I am sure 
that none of us underrates the importance of that, nor do we under- 
rate the time span. That is, it is likely to be a manifestation of society 
for as long as any of us here live. Nevertheless, this Commission has 
its main job of recommending a permanent immigration policy. Now, 
all of Dr. Fairfield’s presentation is about the handling of refugees 
who come in. Would you apply the same principle to the incoming 
immigrant, whether he is a refugee or whether he comes because of 
population pressure or anything else? 

Dr. Farrrreip. Mr. Chairman, in principle, the National Council 
feels that similar services should be rendered to all immigrants. I 
think that would be a fair statement, from the various statements 
that have been made. At the same time, the reason we emphasize the 
refugees at the present time is that we are pressing for a refugee pro- 
gram of immediate urgency, and there has been no such participation 
of voluntary agencies in long-range immigration processes as there 
has been in the emergency legislation under the DP Act. That is the 
reason we emphasize it at the present time. 
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Commissioner Picxerr. Now, I gather you would set up within the 
State Department a senior officer direc tly responsible to the Secretary 
of State, or something of that sort. I wasn’t quite clear whether you 
envisage that as a temporary measure due to the peculiar nature of 
immigration of refugees, or whether you envisage that as the way now 
that we ought to do for all people coming in, the kind of machinery 
we ought to set up permanently ¢ 

Dr. V AN Kirk. I don’t think I care to add to what Dr. Fairfield said 
in that respect. 

Dr. Farrrrevp. I think Mr. Elliott might comment on that point. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I think that the question that Dr. Pickett has raised js 
a very important one, because in our statement we have attempted to 
keep a balance with respect to our concern about the long-range basi 
immigration policy of the United States; that is our section No. 
With regard to the immediate urgency of the refugee problem as such, 
we wish simply to say that this is not finished. It is a matter of great 
humanitarian concern; it is a matter of primary concern in relation to 
our total foreign relations as a country and what we are attempting to 
do in the leadership of the free people of the world. We also are say- 
ing that, so far as the continuance of a sectarian pattern of administra- 
tion of emergency legislation or emergency measures of any kind is 
concerned, either within the total i immigration revised plan or as spe- 
cial legislation, it should, in our judgment, be based upon this kind of 
relationship between governmental agency responsibility and the com- 
plementary services which are appropriate for at least our chure) 
agencies to provide. At the same time, some of those services, Mr. 
Chairman, as we learn, with regard to what total permanent. good 
immigration is, from our short-term emergency experience with dis- 
placed persons and refugees, it may very e asily be that we are opening 
up new avenues of service for the voluntary agencies with regard to 
all of the immigrants who come into the United States in the future. 

The Cuarrman. You make suggestions in this paper that would 
contemplate a change in the existing administrative set-up. You sug- 
gest a senior officer in the State Department directly responsible to the 
Secretary of State and who would be the liaison man with the vol 
tary agencies. Now, my question is, Would he supplant the Commiis- 
sioner of Immigration? Is that a suggestion for the transfer of the 
administration of the laws and the enforcement of them from th: 
existing department where they now are to the State Department! 

Mr. Exvxiorr. We mean to raise that question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your recommendation on it? 

Mr. Exurorr.. The one that is suggested. 

The Cuatrman. The only one you make doesn’t complete the pic- 
ture, because there are all these other administrative problems that 
exist that are now elsewhere; and I don’t, like Dr. Pickett, know 
whether you mean to have a supplementary set-up er whether this is 
in substitution for the existing method of administration through an 
Immigration Commissioner and through the Department of Justice. 

And that raises a number of other related problems. You speak of 
voluntary agencies. Well, what voluntary agencies? There are re- 
ligious agencies, there are welfare agencies, there are other agencies 
that wouldn’t fall in either one of those categories but are interested 
maybe in administrative and other problems. Are they voluntary 
agencies? How are they to be defined and how are they to be limited / 
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| just wondered whether that had been thought through. I think Dr. 
Pickett has the same question. Just what do you visualize would be 
the result of the suggestion you have made? Are you recommending 
the transfer of all ‘the administration to a senior officer in the State 
Department, or what do you think‘ 

Mr. Exusorr. At that point, I think that historically the responsi- 
bility for immigration has been moved from one department ot Gov- 
ernment to another, and it would not scare us. 

The Crarrman. It doesn’t scare us either. I am just interested in 
finding out what you are recommending. 

Mr. Euusorr. I think the fundament: Fal to what we are recommend- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, is that we believe that our total immigration 
policy y—but particularly our policy with reference to the oppressed 
politics ally and economically at the present time—should become 
ppuinatily an aflirmative and positive expression of good wil! and 
welcome on the part of the American Government, and that therefore 
certain fundamental changes need to be effected in the location of the 
responsibility for the total immigration program if we are to supplant 
the present multiplici ity of restrictive features and agencies related to 
the whole immigration program. So that our suggestion is that 
within the State Department we might very well center the responsi- 
bility for the expression of such a positive, affirmative immigration 
program which would relate to such a program those functions having 
to do with security and health and other screenings, but which would 
not permit us to be in the present situation where the total impact of 
our total immigration structure or structures impresses the people who 
want to come to this country so negatively, as is the case at the present 
time. 

Now, with regard to the specific recommendation of whether we 
locate that in one department or another, that would be open for con- 

sideration on our part. I think the reason why we have suggested 
loc ating it within the State Department, particularly with reference 
to those sections of immigration that have to do with the political 
refugees, 1s apparent when one thinks of one of the functions of such 
an immigration program in terms of paralleling and strengthening 
and undergirding for the future the foreign polic) v of the United States 
and relating it to the regular and positive functions of our State 
Department. 

The CHarmman. We had statements made to us yesterday here by the 
Acting Commissioner of Immigration as to the number of persons 
who go in and out of the country every year. It runs into many mil- 
lions because they come in at all borders and they come in in great 
volume and go out in great volume. There are a whole lot of prob- 
lems connected with that, so much so that the immigration depart- 
ment isa large department with employees in every part of the United 
States. They have all kinds of problems. Now. do you visualize 
that all of their problems should be handed to the State De ‘partment, 
or are you just suggesting that so long as we have these refugee and 
expellee and other categories that have to do with a bumanit: arian 
effort to solve those problems elsewhere in the world, that it be in t] 
State Departm ent ¢ 

Mr. Exxiorr. Yes: it is rather the latter. 

The Cuamman. Is that what you had in mind, that so long as 
there is a special program for a special humanitarian purpose, which 
has an impact on our foreign policy, that part of it in some way—— 
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Mr. Exxiorr (interposing). It is the only point really that we are 
stressing at the moment. 

The CHarrman. And you are not suggesting that the ordinary, 
routine handling of immigration problems, both with respect io 
law 

Mr. Ex.iorr (interposing). Thank you for helping clarify it. 

The Carman. I wanted to find out, too, from Dr. Van Kirk, 
about that part of his statement that relates to 250,000 per annum: | 
wanted to have the record show whether that is in addition. 

Dr. Van Kir. That is over a 3-year period; 250,000. 

The Cuarrman. In the Celler bill it is 300,000 for a 3-year period, 
and I think there have been various figures suggested in that neigh- 
borhood, all within a 3-year period. Is that intended to be an amount 
in excess of the provision in existing law, or is that intended to be 
the total amount for the next 3-year period ? 

Dr. Van Kirk. We would say that this would be a figure in addition 
to such numbers as might be entering the country under existing 
legislation. 

The CHamman. If you don’t label it an emergency, anyhow it is 
a number, 250,000 or thereabouts, to be devoted to a humanitarian 
program of some kind? 

Dr. Van Kirk. That is right. 

The Cratrman. And have no relationship to the regular quota 
immigration ? 

Dr. Van Kirk. We would much rather that these human problems 
and related issues should be dealt with in permanent legislation. We 
are getting a bit weary of this emergency kind of psychology, and 
we look forward to the day when the American people will have an 
immigration and naturalization statute that will provide for the ad- 
mission of persons in these categories that must now be dealt with, 
as we view it, under special and emergency legislation. 

Mr. Rosenrrerp. In other words, if it were possible to attain these 
objectives that you speak of by permanent legislation 

Dr. Vaw Kirk (interposing). That would be what we desire. 

The Cuatrman. As we have traveled around the country, sugges- 
tions have been made to us that the problem might be reached through 
permanent legislation with a flexible or a fluid authority, either to 
Congress or a congressional or administrative board or commission of 
some kind, within a ceiling always, to deal with these situations as 
they happen to arise, and where it was believed either by the Congress 
or by an administrative board that they should be dealt with quickly 
and without regard to the regular admissions. There have been sug- 
gestions along that line in various cities. 








STATEMENT OF REV. EARL F. ADAMS, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Dr. Apams. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that the official statement 
of the board of the National Council of Churches, which was not read 
but put in the record, does spell that out as one of our convictions of 
the National Council of Churches, namely, that the quota system 
should be made more flexible. 

The Cuamrman. But in the same breath you, in effect, advocate the 
abolition of the quota system as such and then also talk about making 
it more flexible. 
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Dr. Van Kirk (interposing). Yes; but we don’t advocate the aboli- 
tion of the quota system, do we ? 

The CHarrMan. But that is what it is now based on, and if you 
eliminate the basis, would you not have to devise some other kind of 
system ? 

Dr. Van Kirk. Well, to the degree that you make the quota system 
more flexible, you have in practice altered the present pattern of oper- 

ations, but you still have a quota by contrast with unlimited numbers. 
That is what I mean. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Dr. Van Kirk, aren’t we using the words in two 
different ways? If by “quota” you mean a ceiling; in other words, 
we are distinguishing between a ceiling or a quota on the one side and 
the national origins system as a means of distributing 

Dr. Van Kirk (interposing). I am talking about a ceiling. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. In other words, is the council now saying that you 
want a ceiling of some kind so that you won’t have unrestricted immi- 
eration, but within that ceiling are you suggesting the abolition of 
the national origins system ? 

Dr. Van Kirk. I am looking for that particular reference in our 
statement that we read this morning. 

Dr. Farrrrecp. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say that we are 
looking for the abolition of any national-origins quota based upon 
race; that if for political reasons there is a distinction to be made 
between countries, that is in a little different category, but it is the 
racial discrimination as applies to. Asiatics. We had the classic case 
of the Kalmuks, who were finally ruled by the Attorney General as 
being Russian and European, having lived in Russia longer than the 
Pilgrim fathers and their descendants have lived in the United States. 
We have that case where it was the present national origin that was 
recognized rather than the racial origin. But in the present legis- 
lation, the Asiatic racial origin is the thing that is discriminated 
against, and we feel that the discrimination against races is a matter of 
morality, whereas the discrimination against countries and nations is 
a matter of political adjustment. 

Mr. Rosenrieitp. Dr. Van Kirk’s statement says, and I quote: 

However, it is the view of the National Council of Churches that such restric- 
tions as to numbers as may be required shall be achieved without discriminations 
predicated upon national origin or racial heritage. 

Now, the question that I am calling your attention to, either Dr. 

Kirk or Dr. Fairfield, is this: Is ‘the Commission to underst: ind 
that statement to mean that within any quota ceiling, such as Dr. Van 
Kirk has mentioned, you would propose the abolition of selection 
within that ceiling based either on race or national origin? 

Dr. Van Kirk. We have stated certain categories of priorities under 
a ceiling. That is the only point which we would press as far as the 
admission of the peoples is concerned. That is said rather directly in 
ae? statement to which you have just referred. 

Apams. Mr. Chairman, may I call attention to another quote 
ee ‘the official action of our board which I think w ill help to clarify 
this discussion. Our statement was: 


Within the quota system, all discriminatory provisions based upon considera- 
tions of color, race, or sex would be removed. 


[ would like to underscore the word “discriminatory.” 
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Mr. Ex.iorr. I think that the heavily underscored word with us jis 
the type of flexibility that will respond to the kind of changing sitiia- 
tion in the world which we have so far experienced in relation to the 
people who most urgently need to come to this country. And per- 
sonally I think that your suggestion of the kind of administrative 
board that would—within certain numerical limits and within certain 
definitions of principle « administer such a program with 
a view to flexibility, is perhaps the most practical way of dealing with 
the kind of fluid and shifting sort of problem that we are dealing with, 

The Cuairman. I want to make it clear it isn’t my suggestion : it is 
suggestions that have been made to the Commission, in various places 
where we have had hearings, that there be some board. Nobody is 
fixed on the idea as to whether it should be, for instance, a congres- 
sional committee always working or an administrative board, or may- 
be both working together, year after year. And of course the C om- 
mission hasn’t passed on any of these suggestions yet. So we are not 
making suggestions; we are listening to them. 

Dr. Van Kirk. Mr. Chairman, I want to underscore what has been 
said earlier. We do not pose as experts on the question of immigration 
and naturalization. But we do feel very strongly that the law placed 
upon the statute books in the last session of Congress is an affront to 
the conscience of the American people. We are going to work for the 
amendment of that legislation, and if we can’t get it in the next Con- 
gress we will work for it until we do get it. And it is for the purpose 
of conveying to you this aroused sense of conscience on the part of the 
Protestant and Orthodox churches of the country, primari ty for that 
reason, that we are here in your presence this morning. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you for coming here, and of course what 
you have said is of great interest and i importance to the Commission. 

1 understood you to say in your opening statement, Mr. Elliott, that 
the organizations you represent here themselves represent some 31 
million people throughout the United States? 

Dr. Van Kix. That is the total membership of the churches of the 
communions related to the National Council of Churches, but none 
of us wants to convey the impression we speak for these 31 million 
people. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. You have been very careful 
to say what has been approved and what has not been approved. 





STATEMENT OF REV. JOSEPH M. DAWSON, REPRESENTING THE 
BAPTIST WORLD ALLIANCE 


Dr. Dawson. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the statement just 
made, not as a separate presentation but in close coordination with it, 
in representing the various Baptist bodies here today, I may say that 
most of the major Baptist bodies are constituent members of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. But there has been some request made of 
me since I came into the room to say a word about the attitude of 
Southern Baptists, with a membership of more than 74 million mem- 
bers not included in the National Council of Churches. 

I would like to say that my office as executive director of the Baptist 
joint committee on public affairs permits me to know the attitudes of 
the various Baptist groups in this country. We have some 15 or 20 
of these groups, aggregating a total membership of 17 million mem- 
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bers, but we are rated as separate denominations, and the Southern 
Baptist Convention is a separate denomination under that category. 
But the Baptist World Alliance, with headquarters here in Was shing- 
ton, representing the Baptists throughout the world, has been de voting 
its attention very earnestly to assisting DP groups. It has helped more 
than 5,000 units, more than 13,000 persons, and in that program the 
Southern Baptists have been very active. I would say—and I think 
these gentlemen will corroborate it this morning—that they are in 
gel neral accord with all the representations that have been made here 
today by Dr. Van Kirk, Dr. Fairfield, Mr. Elliott, and others. There 
need not be any thought that this large group is in anywise out of step 
with these representations that have been made this mor ning. 

I do have a brief memorandum here from the Baptist World Al- 
liance, which includes this group, as to their attitudes, which I think 
are in general agreement with what you have said but which may be 
of interest . If Im: iv, I will read this ‘brief statement. 

The Cuarmman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Dr. Dawson. 1. Emergency legislation: There were only 54,744 
visas allocated under the so-called Volksdeutsche program in January 
1951 (the amended Displaced Persons Act) and there were 500,000 
who desired to come at that time. Therefore, the visas ran out in April 
1952 and many were caught in the pipeline of processing since their 
processing had not reached the point of completion to allow them to 
obtain visas 

There were also regular displaced persons who were caught in the 
pipeline before the expiration of the Displaced Persons Act on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 

Of our cases between 1,500 and 2,000 were caught in the so-called 
pipeline and -hence the emergent need for legislation to cover. 

I think the feeling of the alliance and all those associated with it is 
that there ought to be some special legislation that would relieve this 
acute situation presented here. 

2. Long-range program: Europe is filled with refugees and they 
continue to swarm into Western Europe daily by the thousands from 
behind the iron curtain. Their only hope is the U nited States and the 
free world. The present law (McCarran Act) is bound by the quota 
system and prevents immigration of the refugees who are fleeing the 
iron curtain. The quota system under the law is used up in many 
nationalities and in fact is mortgaged for years to come by most of 
the nationality groups. 

We need a new law which would make possible the coming of 100,000 
a year and the United States affords the only opportunity. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner GuLLTxson. Inasmuch as the presentation at the very 
outset and at its conclusion has been concerned primarily with the 
European problem, may we ask whether it is a fair inference from 
your declarations that in long-range legislation disparity and dis- 
crimination against Asiatics is also a primary concern, so that Europe 
und Asia are placed on an equal scale in permanent legislation ? 

Dr. Van Kirk. I would say that to do that would be consistent with 
the declaration of the National Council of Churches. 

Commissioner Gutirxson. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that at our 
hearings in Chicago and St. Louis and Los Angeles, distinguished 
educators spoke very seriously about the reactions against Public Law 
414 in Asia today, as of September 1952. 
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Dr. Van Kir. I would expect that to be true. 

Commissioner Guiirxson. In that connection, I am interested jy 
learning what, if anything, the great missionary agencies of the 
churches represented here have found in October 1952 in public opinion 
in relation to America. 

Dr. Van Kirk. I would like to remind the Commission that perhaps 
for the past quarter of a century the churches of this country—I speak 
now of those related to the then Federal Council of Churches—were 
in the forefront of organizations requesting the elimination of all 
racial discriminations in our immigration and naturalization laws, 
and the Federal Council of Churches appeared before appropriate 
committees of Congress year after year to call for the repeal of the 
so-called Exclusion Act, and we rejoice that in some respects at least 
that discriminatory legislation has been removed from our statute 
books. But we deplore the placing of still further restrictions upon 
these Asiatics. And I would like to have you feel that the statement 
which we have made this morning is echoed by the missionary organ- 
izations of the churches related to the national council, since they 
comprise one of the divisions of the national council, and what is being 
said here this morning is being said also on behalf of these great mis- 
sionary organizations who are very keenly aware of the discrimina- 
tions yet remaining and desire their early removal. 


STATEMENT OF REV. FRED E. REISSIG, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 


Dr. Retssic. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say just two things very 
briefly. I represent perhaps the grass roots, being executive secretary 
of a local council of churches and in very close contact with loca! 
councils of churches throughout the country. I want to say, first of 
all, that at the grass roots there is very great concern on the part of 
local councils of churches about this Walter-McCarran Act. I wa 
to make the statement that it is not just at the top level. 

The CuHarrman. When you say “concern,” just what do you mean 
by that? 

Dr. Retssic. They are concerned that it be changed with its dis 
criminatory factors. 

The second thing is that I happen to be on the faculty of the inte: 
national center, and our Government is spending millions and million: 
of dollars in bringing people from all parts of the world to the United 
States. They come to Washington first for their orientation courses, 
and I have an opportunity week by week to meet this group. It seem: 
to me—and I am particularly interested in this act because of that 
that the discriminatory factors in this act, which I think we agree 
are there, seem to militate against this tremendous program which we 
are undertaking here in America, bringing thousands and thousands 
of people from all over the world. Just the other week there were 17 
nationalities in this group which we addressed. So we feel ver) 
keenly that we are trying to create good will. That is what the Gov 
ernment is trying to do, and we who give our time freely week by week 
to this orientation program feel that we don’t want one phase of our 
American life to militate against the other program. 

Mr. Extiorr. Mr. Chairman, we don’t want to encroach either upon 
the time of the Commission or our sister or brother agencies that are 
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waiting in line, but we do want to be clear. Are there any points on 
which you have further questions ? 

The Cuarrman. I wanted to find out whether any other member of 
the Commission had any question. 

Commissioner Picxerr. In view of the proposals you have made, I 
would remind you, as the chairman has mentioned on occasion during 
the. course of the hearings, that the Congress passed this legislation, 
the President vetoed it, and the C ongress passed it over his veto, and 
that was theoretically the expression of the people who represent the 
people of this country Have you any observations to make on that, 
as a practical matter, 

Dr. Famrreip. Mr. Chairman, may I pick up Dr. Pickett’s words to 

say that that is the reason that we are stressing the need for emergency 
legislation to deal with this particular problem of refugees. We are 
convineed, as Dr. Van Kirk said so forcefully, that the whole immi- 
eration policy should be changed. We recognize the difficulties in 
doing that and the time involved. We know that it took 3 years to get 
the present Walter-McCarran Act actually passed, and I happen to 
know the State Department was working on certain aspects of it for 
\0 years before that. But we feel it is the need of emergenc y legisla- 
tion and that the other, as Monsignor O’Grady will remember I 
stressed at the Catholic Charities Conference in Cleveland, requires 
both education and frankly a change of heart on the part of the 
(merican people. We believe that th: at is going to take time, and that 
is the reason why at the present time we are not proposing a whole- 
ale revision of the act but stressing the thing that must be done now 
for the boys and the girls and the other people who are frustrated and 
creating a growing pool of unrest and danger on the European line. 

The CuatrmMan. But might it not take just as long to obtain what 

vou term “emergency legislation” as to effect changes you have indi- 
ated you desire in the permanent legislation ? 

Dr. Farrrietp. That is perfectly true. At the same time, there 
were indications in congressional committees last spring that if the 
legislation had dealt only with emergency situations on a limited 
scale, the action on that point might have been favorable. It didn’t 
vet through, it is quite true. 

Dr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, I am glad Dr. Fairfield has spoken as 

‘has, and it is quite proper that he should emphasize this matter 
of emergency problems. However, representing the total program 
of the national council as over against his major concern in the emer- 
vency services, I would like to reiterate our genuine concern for the 
long-range program of the total immigration policy of the Nation 
and to express our gratitude that you as a commission are at work. 
W hile we do not pose as experts, we believe there should be the restudy 
which you are making. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. I have been most interested in the testi- 
iony that your group has presented this morning, and I wish to ex- 
press my profound admiration of the splendid work you have been 
doing in this field. It is very helpful to hear your point of view 
expressed. 

. Rosenriretp. Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether Dr. Henderson 

i tell us if the Presbyterian Church of the United States has issued 
iny resolutions or statements relative to this which he might be in a 
position to give to the Commission ? 
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STATEMENT OF REV. HAROLD H. HENDERSON, EXECUTIVE SECRE-. 
TARY, COMMITTEE ON DISPLACED PERSONS, PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 


Dr. Henperson. The Presbyterian Church has concurred in the 
resolutions that you heard this morning; also, in answer to another 
suggestion, administratively they have changed over from their rather 
narrow DP resettlement program to a program that looks forward to 
caring for all immigrants coming into all communities just so far as 
the local communities can do that. That is, there is a broadening of 
view in the program of the church itself, and they are concurring in 
the national council’s program. Their views have been expressed 
through the national council on this whole thing. 

Since you called upon me, I would like to underscore one thing 
that is very, very critical at this time, and it might be easier to aecom- 
plish than some of the other things we have been proposing. One 
of the most critical things that is hurting and irritating and frus- 
trating the refugees who would like to come is the mortgaging system 
that went through that cuts hope for sometimes 100 or 150 years to 
some people who should be coming in, and a cancellation of mortgages 
in an emergency action would do a great deal in lifting the spirits of 
some of the refugees and in raising the tone and also in helping us out. 

As for the matter of flexibility, it seems to me it might go into the 
record that one of the first things, a very small thing and a very 
immediate relief, might be in cancellation of mortgages, which | 
counted up amounts to almost 200,000 visas at the moment, while 
during the last 20 years, out of a possible ceiling of 150,000 a year, we 
have only taken in about an average of 50,000 quota immigrants. And 
while we are only taking one-third of our quota, we still mortgaged 
ahead 200,000 on the countries that are coming from behind the iron 
curtain and are the refugees in need. But that is just a small thing 
that I throw now into the thinking. 

Mr. Rosenriecp. Mr. Chairman, if the time permits, in connection 
with the question and observation of Dr. Gullixson, it is possible Dr. 
Bushong might enlighten the Commission because his group has been 
dealing with a group of DP’s that are of a different cultural back- 
ground, and that might be helpful to the Commission’s thinking. 

Mr. Exnitorr. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement prepared by the 

srethren Service Commission. I am sure it is very brief and to the 
point. I suggest, if you do have time, that Dr. Bushong be asked 
to testify. 


STATEMENT OF REV. BENJAMIN BUSHONG, DIRECTOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF MUTUAL AID, BRETHREN SERVICE COMMISSION OF 
THE CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


Dr. Busnone. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, we 
feel very humble about this whole program and do not pretend to be 
experts. We have prepared a statement giving some of our views. 
With your permission I shall read it. 

The CuairMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Dr. Busuone. This statement is being submitted to the committee 
to share the views or beliefs of the members of the Church of the 
Brethren, who, in the early days of our Nation, were immigrants, 
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coming to Germantown, Pa., in two migration movements in 1719 and 
1729. 

The Brethren came in search of a place to worship, with liberty 
of conscience, free from the domination of a state church or govern- 
ment as dev eloped i in Europe during that period. 

It was a time of heart- searching for these early migrants, and, 
many respects, similar conditions prevail today. 

We believe that discrimination because of the racial. religious, or 
social background of those persons applying for admission to be con- 
trary to our American way of life. 

We believe that the criminal, imbecile, indolent, and so forth, should 
not be admitted to our country by design of any persons or groups, 
governmental or nongovernmental. 
~ We must give more attention to the reception and education of new 
arrivals, thereby assisting them in becoming assimilated into our 
American way of life. 

We believe that special consideration should be given relatives of 
persons recently admitted under the Displaced Persons Act; how their 
admission and resettlement mi: iy be facilitated, thereby reuniting 
families and relatives. 

We believe that there is only one sound basis to consider in this 
problem, namely, our neighbor in need, knowing that the various de- 
vices and plans of special interest groups are not a satisfactory 
solution. 

We believe that the Government should take the initiative in this 
program, attempting to find a just solution to this problem; we shall 
vive assistance in ministry to the needs of the new immigrants. 

We are grateful to all agencies, international, governmental, non- 
governmental, for the cooperation and assistance given during the 
recent program under the Displaced Persons Act 

During this program our agency was able to assist approximately 
4,000 persons in their arrival and resettlement, advancing funds on a 
loan basis where needed, and arranging the many details involved in 
the actual housing and job-finding problems. 

The Brethren have experienced a deepening of spiritual life in 
many communities by their cooperation in the resettlement program, 
and will continue their share of responsibility for this program in 
cooperation with interested agencies or persons, contributing of their 
resources In personnel, service, and money as may be required in the 
building of a better world. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Dr. Bushong. 

Does Mr. Obradovich wish to say something to us? 
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STATEMENT OF MILAN OBRADOVICH, DISPLACED PERSONS COM- 
MITTEE, SERBIAN-AMERICAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 


Mr. Oprapovicn. Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. First, we 
support the Serbian Church and the Serbian national defense and the 
Serbians in America, or, if you want to, call it Yugoslav. We support 
what the Church World Service is speaking about. Secondly, I would 
like to stress that at no place do I see that Yugoslavia is behind the 
iron curtain. I want this Commission to know that Yugoslavia is 
behind the iron curtain as much as any country in the world is behind 
the iron curtain. 
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Third, we have brought in 10,500 human beings inside of 21, 
years. Out of those 10 00 human beings, there isn’t one single per- 
son on the relief roll of any organization today in the United States 
of America. In these 10,500, 1 want you to know, there are mai 
handicapped cases, because it would be impossible to bring that many 
people and not have some handicapped. Not one of those is a burden 
except to our own organization and to our own care. The Serbs from 
Yugoslavia would : appreciate very much all the consideration that this 
Commission will give to the Church World Service since we are part 
of the Church World Service ourselves. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Obradovich. 


STATEMENT OF THE VERY REVEREND FRANCIS B. SAYRE, JR. 
DEAN, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


Reverend Sarre. Mr. Chairman, I have in my hands the statements 
officially given and testimony by officials of our Episcopal Church 
before various congressional hearings on immigration bills. I think 
there is no need for me to read any of these statements because in 
summary and in substance they completely go along with the state- 
ment wit here by Dr. Van Kirk and the testimony given you this 
morning by the National Council of Churches. 1 don’t think our 
church would differ in any way from what has been said, and I need 
not take up any special time for the Episcopal Church. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. We have had presented to us by local fed- 
erations of churches some testimony about the favorable experience 
on the local level in the resettlement of displaced persons and in 
regard to additional opportunities that might be available for such 
people. Is there any comment you might wish to make on behalf of 
Church World Service with respect to that ? 

Mr. Exuiorr. There are two points, Mr. Chairman. The first is 
that we are afraid to do too much to stir that potential until such 
time as we are sure that we can provide people to fill the needs that 
so easily are registered with us. The second point is that our judg- 
ment, based upon the testimony of our local people like Dr. Reissig, 
our denominational people like Dean Sayre and others, convinces 
us that the potential from the standpoint of actual community resettle- 
ment in this country is amply covered in terms of the numbers about 
which we are talking. But I think the other agencies would agree 
with us that it is exceedingly embarrassing if we let it be known 
that we might possibly sometime be able to get housemaids or workers, 
farmers, and so on, and then find that we are unable to explain why 
they can’t come. 

The Cramman. Thank you very much, Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Exzszorr. You have been most generous to us, and thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Is Dr. Van Deusen here? 
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Dr. Van Devsen. I am Dr. Robert E. Van Deusen, Washington 
Secretary of the National Lutheran Council. With me is Michael F. 

Mi: arkel, a Washington attorney who is the legal counsel for Lutheran 
Resettlement Service. After I give my statement, I would like to 
give Mr. Markel an opportunity to make remarks along the same 
line, if that is permissible. 

The CuatrMan. We will be glad to hear you. 

Dr. Van Deusen. I think a ‘few words of expli ination might be in 
order before I read my statement. The National Lutheran Council, 
which I represent, is a cooperative church agency serving eight dif- 
ferent Lutheran bodies, with a total members ship of about t million. 
Of those eight bodies, three are members of the National Council of 
Churches; the other five bodies are not members of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. That explains why we give our counsel separately. 
It also explains to some extent why our resettlement program for 
displaced persons was carried on separately from that of Church 
World Service. Lutheran Resettlement Service is a branch of the 
Lutheran National Council set up specifically for the purpose of re- 
settling displaced persons. It is a temporary agency, although there 
is under consideration at this time in the National Lutheran Council 
of the possibility of setting up as a successor to that a permanent im- 
migration department. That has not yet been decided but is under 
consideration. 

With your permission, I will now read my statement. 

The CHarRMAN. You may do so. 

Dr. Van Deusen. The major testimony on behalf of the National 
Luthern Council was given at the Commission’s hearings in New 
York City on September 30, by Dr. Paul C. Empie, executive director 
of the council, and Miss Cordelia Cox, resettlement executive of the 
Lutheran Resettlement Service. Dr. Empie spoke of the need for 
emergency legislation for the entry of refugees into the United States, 
under a program financed by the Government, with voluntar y agencies 
providing supplementary services. 

Miss Cox discussed the need for liberalizing our permanent immi- 
gration policies. Drawing on her experience in the resettlement of 

splaced persons, she voiced the conviction that carefully chosen 

mmigrants contribute to the cultural and economic wealth of our 
country; that there is need for many more immigrants than are being 
admitted under the present quota system; that we have a responsi- 
bility as a free nation to provide for our fair share of the homeless 
people of the world; and that our immigration laws should give reason- 
ible consideration to each applicant for admission and protect those 
who are admitted from unwarranted deportation. She proposed 
eight principles which ought to underlie United States immigration 
licy and practice. 


25356—52 
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I wish at this time to reaflirm the positions take by Dr. Empie and 
= Cox, and to add the following observations: 

The Judiciary Committees of the two Houses of Congress per- 

Pe med a valuable service in ¢ odifying the immigration and nation: lity 
laws. However, the Immigration and Nation: ality Act of 1952 went 
further than any previous law in listing grounds for exclusion, depor- 
tation, and denaturalization. This area of difference between the 
previous law and the new law should be subjected to careful scrutiny 
to determine whether the additional restrictions go beyond the require 
ments of national security. 

To the extent to which the new law sets unfair or unduly severe 
standards, the law should be amended. Remedial legislation should 
be introduced at. the first session of the Eighty-third Congress, so that 
any obvious injustice may be challenged before the operation of the 
new law becomes firmly entrenched. If administration of the law 
reveals still other inequities, further amendments should be introduced 
at a sessions of Congress. 

. In revising the law, the provisions for appeal from negative 
decisions should be strengthened, and such provisions should be added 
where they are lacking, as a safeguard against arbitrary administra- 
tion of the law. In cases dealing with naturalization, denaturalization. 
or deportation, it should be specified that decisions are subject to 
‘adicial review under the Administrative Procedures Act. To make 
this effective, definite criteria of reviewable fact should be substituted 
wherever possible for the subjective opinion of an administrative 
0 Bs ‘er as the basis for the original decision. 

In cases related to admission or exclusion, a visa review board 
aad | be set up similar in function to the recently constituted Pass- 
port Appeals Board. While applicants for admission have no legal 

rights on which an appeal could be based, there should be machinery 
of which interested American citizens or organizations could obtain 
an impartial review of consular decisions which are believed to be 
arbitrary and unwarranted. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act made the quota system 

permanent feature of our immigration law. The presuppositions 
of this system and its adequacy in view of changing world conditions 
are open to serious question. The proportion which particular ethnic 
croups bore to our total popul: ition in 1920 is not a reasonable criterion 
- immigration in 1953. Classification of applicants for admission 
by place of birth rather than by nationality has given rise to obvious 
inconsistencies in the administration of the law. 

The entire quota system should be reexamined and evaluated 
in the light of today’s needs. Consideration should be given to en- 
larging our total number of annual admissions based on our ability 
to absorb immigrants, and revising our standards for selection of 
immigrants. Such a study should be characterized by imaginative 
exploration of possible patterns, and by the balancing of suc th factors 
as our need of people with special skills, the need of oppressed people 
for haven, and the preservation of family units. 

7. Inasmuch as revision of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
cannot realistically be expected during the first session of the Fighty- 
third Congress, consideration should be given to emergency legisla- 
tion to meet the most urgent phases of the refugee problem i in Europe. 
This should include provision for those displac ‘ed persons whose proc- 
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essing had not been completed at the end of the program, and admis- 
sion of substantial numbers of ethnic, religious, and political refugees. 
Immigration of refugees into the U nited States should be integrated 
with international programs of resettlement and should represent a 
reasonable proportion of world responsibility for the refugee problem. 

That completes my prepared statement, and we woul d be glad to 
discuss or answer questions either before or after Mr. Markel has an 
opportunity to present his oral statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose we hear Mr. Markel. Then we can ask 
questions of both of you together. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL F. MARKEL, LEGAL COUNSEL, RESETTLE- 
MENT SERVICE, NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Mr. Marker. I am Michael F. Markel, an attorney, Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and legal counsel for the Resettlement Service 
of the National Lutheran Council. 

Well, gentlemen, I feel a little presumptuous almost to appear 
before this Board to voice my personal views on some of the very 

fundamental and important social and political questions inherent 
in the subject matter before this Board, but I have been in the front- 
line trenches in connection with this resettlement program and I 
thought I might make a couple of observations from that standpoint. 

As far as the over-all picture is concerned, I have two interests in 
this subject matter. One, of course, is the fact that I have been legal 
adviser to the Resettlement Service of the National Lutheran Council; 
also, the Lutheran World Federation, an international organization, 
has called on me from time to time with respect to legal matters 
requiring explanation here in the United States. 

My other interest stems from the fact that I myself am a displaced 
person. I had the good fortune of finding myself displaced in the 
United States as a consequence of World War I, and it is the greatest 
blessing that has come tome. Lam a naturalized citizen, so naturally 
| think that I have some basis for expressing specific views with respect 
to the status and treatment of naturalized citizens. 

From the over-all standpoint, anyone familiar with the proble m 
existing in Europe today cannot possib ly voice any objection to the 
granting of further relief by our partic ipation as the leadi ng nation, 
as the wealthiest nation, assuming our fair share in alleviating that 
condition, not only in Europe but also in Asia. I was impressed by 
Reverend Gullixson’s question on that phase of it, because I think the 
problem of the people in the Orient is too frequently overlooked, 
and many of them are in far worse positions than are some of the 
Eu ropean displ: iced persons. 

[ will, however, on the general subject merely underscore and 
emphasize what Miss Cordelia Cox has said before this Board. We 
have worked together on it intimately, and I subscribe to every state- 
nent she made and feel that she has put that so much more adequately 

han I could. 

On the basis of those general observations, I would like to proceed 
and make some observations on the McCarran Act. I wish this meet- 
ng had either been 6 months earlier or a month later, because this is 

rather delicate time to be using that term. Nevertheless. I have 
some views about that because I did happen to interest myself rather 


a 
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actively in connection with the amendment of the Displaced Persons 
Act, the administration of the Internal Security Act of 1950, and the 
final passing of the McCarran Act. There were those of us who were 
actively seeking to delay passing of the McCarran Act, if need be, 
in order to correct what we considered some real injustices inherent 
in that act, including of course the most controversial issue thereof, 
the present quota system. We talked to a number of Members of 
Congress about that. In that connection, I would like to make one 
ao that I don’t believe has been made, and I think this Board should 
ear that in mind, and that is this. It seems that so many years of 
hard work had gone into the codification of the McCarran Act that 
many Members of Congress just felt that something had to be passed. 
Now, we argued at that time that codification, of course, was highly 
desirable, but while we were at it there should be undertaken at that 
same time a fundamental revision of the immigration policy so as to 
bring that up to date rather than to merely perpetuate existing policy 
of 30, 40, or 50 years ago. Certainly no one would have proposed a 
like treatment of most any other social legislation that is being en- 
acted today. Social legislation of this character should be brought 
abreast with the social and political status in which we find ourselves 
today. 

From my standpoint, that was basically what we tried to argue when 
we sought these last-minute revisions of the McCarran Act. Members 
of Congress were sympathetic with some of our criticisms, but some- 
thing had to be passed. 

Now, I agree that we must be realistic about these things. After 
all, this act was passed over the President’s veto, and the majority of 
the party in power voted for the act. 

The CHatrman. Do you think Congress did that just because it 
thought something had to be passed after the President vetoed it ? 

Mr. Marker. Well, not so much of that, but it is my considered 
judgment that there are many Members in Congress today—and this 
is the point I wanted to make—and were then, who fully expected 
proposed amendments to come through at the earliest opportunity to 
correct some of these things that we at that time were criticizing. 

The Cuamrman. Then why didn’t they correct them when they had 
the bill in front of them ? 

Mr. Marker. That is what we wanted to know, and that is what 
we kept shouting till the very last day. But they didn’t do it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What amendments did you suggest ? 

Mr. Market. I can’t recall the details. For instance, we suggested 
revision of the quota system that was set up. 

The CuarrMan. Are you opposed to the quota system ? 

Mr. Marken. Yes, I am. 

The Cuatrman. What would you substitute for it? 

Mr. Marke. Well, I would substitute for that a ceiling. 

The Cuamman. Suppose you had a ceiling; how would you dis- 
tribute the number within the ceiling? 

Mr. Marker. I would distribute the ceiling on the basis of current 
social needs and political requirements. 

The CuarrMan. Who is going to determine that? 

Mr. Market. Well, now you are getting me into the field of politics. 

The Crarrman. You are a lawyer. If we have a law, how are you 


cs ae 
going to do it? 
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Mr. Marxeu. I consider the suggestion heard here this morning, 
the setting up of a board, an excellent one. 

The CuarrMan. To distribute the number within the ceiling / 

Mr. Market. Within the ceiling. Personally I am only saying 
there should be a ceiling because I think that in absence of a ceiling 
there.is just no opportunity for getting a law passed. 

The CHamman. Where are you going to distribute it / 

Mr. Marken. That I will have to leave to the experts in the field 

The Cuarrman. You are not an expert in the field / 

Mr. Market. No; I am not an expert in that field. I have my per- 
sonal views on the basis of these experiences and being a displaced 
person myself, a naturalized citizen, and I think it ought to be ad- 
ministered on the basis of need rather than national or racial back- 
ground. 

The Cramman. You mean need here and need abroad ? 

Mr. Marken. Yes; they should be coordinated. 

Dr. Van Deusen. I think that in implementing that analysis of 
need you would almost have to come to national allocations of numbers 
by countries, but they wouldn’t necessarily need to be the same year 
to year, and they wouldn’t need to be on the basis of the 1920 census. 

The Cuarmman. And they would not be based on race, color, or 
creed ? 

Dr. Van Deusen. Yes, and could be more flexible. 

Mr. Market. I had intended to go into one more specific thing, if I 
might continue. That was on the act itself. The point I want to 
underscore is that many Members in Congress who voted for the Me- 
Carran Act over the President’s veto will be prepared to vote favor- 
able on these suggestions that will be made to this Board, and that 
should be borne in mind. 

Commissioner Harrison. Dr. Van Deusen, would your idea of ad- 
mission of substantial numbers be somewhat in line with the testimony 
presented before you appeared, 250,000 ? 

Dr. Van Deusen. I believe so. No action on it has been taken by 
our group, but I think it would go along with the preponderant esti- 
mate of need. 

The Cuatrman. But that 250,000, as I understood it, was just for 
emergency. It was in addition to the regular quota. There are some 
154,000 now. 

Dr. Van Deusen. If it went through, it would mean a substantial 
rethinking of our own responsibility in cooperating with that. But 
we would be willing to go along with whatever the Congress was 
willing to do, as v oluntary agencies. 

Mr. Market. The other point I wanted to address myself to was 
this matter of what I consider constituting naturalized citizens as 
second-class citizens. Now, I have stated to the Board that I am in 
that category, so perhaps my judgment in that respect is biased for 
personal reasons, and I want you to discount it with that in mind if 
you feel so. But I think that that is one of the real inhumane things 
about the McCarran Act. There should come a time when a person 
feels that he is an integral and inseparable part of a society. The most 
cruel thing is to have a sword hanging over his head for a lifetime. 
In my case, for example, under this act T could be deported. 

The Cuarrman. What for? 
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Mr. Marker. Well, driving on the way down, if I had given vent to 
my inner impulses, I might well have committed a felony, and I think 
the punishment of deporting me, under my circumstances, which 
would have meant literally to be sent to Siberia, would have been too 
severe. 

The Cuamman. No matter what you did? 

Mr. Marker. No matter what I did. 

Now, it is easy enough to say, “Well, if these people come over here, 
they ought to observe our law.” It must be remembered that they are 
human beings like the rest of us, and I like to put it this way. The con- 
siderations of common fundamental humanity and decency with re- 
spect to human beings, whether they be naturalized or not, are the 
same. There is a common ground there, and I have suggested this 
thinking. If someone were to suggest a revision of our penal system 
so that we would set up some sort of American Siberia, as it were, for 
our felons—after they were released from the penal institution they 
would be sent off somewhere where they would be free to earn their 
living as best they could for the rest of their lives—I think that our 
people would rise in indignation and such proposed legislation would 
not have a chance. In principle there is no distinction between sug- 
gesting a revision of our penal system so as to create a sort of American 
Siberia for persons born here and to do what is in effect the same thing 
to naturalized persons, because after a certain period of time, to deport 
someone is in effect exiling him. 

I have one more point on this matter of review of administrative 
action. That is a terribly important thing, and I wanted to give just 
one example. Now, this is being critical of what happe nec in the past, 
and I don’t want to raise any past issues. But while we objected to 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, our problems were increased and 

aggravated considerably because of the implementation by interpreta- 
tive regulation of that act, which was clearly inconsistent with the 
meaning of that act, and we got nowhere with the administrative 
agency involved. We finally h: id to go to Congress — get relief from 
Congress, and I think there ought to be a way where an issue such as 
that can be settled. Now, it probably would be unprastin al to have 
every individual take an appeal to the courts, but there ought to be a 
way where a responsible social organization outside of Government 
can take an issue such as that to the courts to have a statute construed 
where it should be construed. 

The Cnyarrman. Thank you. 

Is Reverend Bautz here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. DONALD F. BAUTZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
LUTHERAN INNER MISSION SOCIETY, CHAIRMAN, WASHINGTON 
AREA LUTHERAN RESETTLEMENT SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Reverend Bavurz. I am Rev. Donald F. Bautz, executive director, 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society, and chairman, Washington Area 
Lutheran Resettlement Service Committee. 

With your permission, I should like to read a statement. 

The CHatrMan. You may proceed, Reverend. 

Reverend Baurz. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, 
I should like to limit my remarks to the experience we have had as 
one of the voluntary organizations among the many religious groups 
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of all faiths which have assisted in the sponsoring and resettlement of 
displaced persons and ethnic Germans during the past number of 
years. 

Our society has brought to the Washington area 268 DP’s and ethnic 
Germans and assisted in the resettlement of more than 400 of these 
brethren in the faith who have found their way to the National Capital 
area during these years. 

The experience we have had with the adjustment of these people to 
the American way of life has been indeed gratifying. Men of high 

valiber who formerly held positions of imports unce in their native 
lands, were content to begin all over again in the humblest of po- 
sitions. 

I am thinking of an outstanding international lawyer from Latvia, 
whose first job in Washington was as a stock clerk in a local depart- 
ment store. Today, however, he holds a key position with the Library 
of Congress, where his special skills are being put to use for the best 
interest of the United States. 

There have been judges, doctors, and other professional people who 
had to content themselves with accepting work other than that for 
which they had been trained or educated. However, over the period 
of years of adjustment they have been able to once again perform a 
service to the people of our country by using their t: alents to the bet- 
terment of mankind. 

This experience in the field of resettlement has not been without 
certain problems and difficulties. However, when we look at the pic- 
ture as a whole, we can truthfully say that the greatest joy has come 
in the fact that there has been little difficulty on the part of most 
of these new neighbors to find their place in their new land of op- 
portunity. 

Perhaps the fact that I was able to bring my own cousin to the 
United States as an ethnic German last fall brings me closer to the 
problems faced by these new immigrants. 

He was a young lad born in Yugoslavia some 20 years ago. We 
had hoped to bring the entire family to America. However, due to an 
accident which occurred to the father of the family, he, his wife and 
daughter decided to stay in Germany for the time being. 

A few months after arriving here my cousin was classified I-A by 
his local draft board. However, he did not wait to be drafted, but as 
soon as he secured his first papers, enlisted in the Air Force. This 
month he graduated with honors from the Scott Air Force Base 
School and is now visiting his family in Germany. Because of the 
present immigration laws ‘he will not be able to bring his family to 
this country if he wished. Although he is willing to give up his life 
for his new found land he must be content to allow his family to re- 
main in overcrowded Germany while his sister had to go to Finland 
to secure work. 

Personally I feel that we will not be able to solve one of the great- 
est problems of our times, that of the millions of refugees, unless the 
United States takes a more forward step in changing our immigration 
laws so as to allow a freer flow of these refugees to our shores. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the record re- 
main open at this point for the insertion of a prepared statement which 
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is being submitted in behalf of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee ? 

The Cuarrman. That may be done. 

(The prepared statement submitted by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY LEW!s M. HOSKINS, IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


This statement is submitted on behalf of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, founded in 1917 as an instrument through which the Religious Society 
of Friends (Quakers), seeks to carry into social action its belief in the divine 
element in every human being and in the power of love to reconcile differences. 
Through the years the committee has carried on a variety of relief and rehabilita- 
tion services and other programs whose underlying purpose is to demonstrate 
peaceful methods of resolving situations of tension and conflict. Such a pur- 
pose has brought it inevitably into services for refugees, into programs of re- 
construction after two World Wars, and into efforts to help strengthen inter- 
national agencies and programs for the protection of individuals and the solu- 
tion of world problems. We feel that our years of intensive experience in 
services to war victims and refugees, both those in other countries, those who 
have immigrated to this country, as well as our general activities in the area 
of international relations, qualify us to speak on the subject of immigration 
legislation. We are not at the present time, however, a migration agency and 
do not undertake to testify as technical experts in this field. Rather, we wish 
to set forth certain general principles which, on the basis of our convictions and 
of our experience, we believe should be expressed in United States immigration 
law. 

NED FOR AN AFFIRMATIVE IMMIGRATION POLICY 


In the first place, we are disturbed by the basically negative philosophy 
toward immigration inherent in much of our immigration law, which has now 
been fortified and expanded in the immigration and naturalization law of 1952. 
This law places greater restrictions than ever before on immigration into this 
country and the securing of United States citizenship, and offers greater hazards 
to the retention of that citizenship: once secured. This negative philosophy 
seems to be based, in the main, on two concepts both of which are in our opinion 
fundamentally unsound. One is a general fear and dislike of the foreigner, 
as such, and the other is a fear of bim as an economic threat. For a “nation of 
nations” such as the United States to fear the foreigner seems in itself to be a 
contradiction in terms, This country is made up of a combination of practically 
every national and racial strain in the world. That the cross fertilization of 
American thought and action by the ideas and skills brought by immigrants has 
revitalized and strengthened our American culture from the earliest days is a 
truism that hardly needs repeating. The fear of the foreigner as a threat to 
our jobs or economic security may on the other hand have a strong superficial 
appeal when it is not examined critically. However, it is based on the mistake 
of looking at the immigrant merely as an additional worker, and not as an 
additional consumer and contributor to the community in myriad ways. Local 
communities, when a new family moves to town, recognize that family as a 
new household of potential consumers, and even send “welcome wagons” to call 
on them and seek their patronage of local businesses. Towns and cities vie 
with other to increase population, and hold public celebrations when the popu- 
lation figure reaches certain milestones. On the other hand, cities or States 
which are underpopulated or have lost population look upon this as a misfor- 
tune and seek ways and means to attract new residents. It is a strange anomaly 
that this active desire for population increase on the local level should so often 
turn to fear when the idea of population increase on the national level, through 
immigration, is contemplated. And yet, on the basis of expert predictions to 
the effect that under present circumstances, our population will become station- 
ary within a few decades, it is only to immigration that we can look for the 
expanding population that an expanding economy demands. Aside from the 
importance of newcomers as consumers, immigrants have always contributed 
enormously to the development of our economy through bringing new skills, new 
processes and entire new industries, not to mention their scientific and cultural 
contributions. It thus appears that our first need in the field of immigration 
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legislation is to change our negative attitude of fear, suspicion and restrictive- 
ness to a positive attitude of welcome toward immigrants, recognizing this while 
this country has much to offer them it also has much to gain from them in 
return. 


ABANDON MENT OF THE NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYSTEM 


A specific application of the fear of the foreigner, directed particularly toward 
the natives of certain countries, is embodied in the so-called national origins 
formula on which quota allowances for immigration from European countries 
have been based since the twenties, and on which immigration from Asia, made 
possible through recent legislation, is also based. The concept behind all of 
this legislation is that members of certain races or peoples are inherently less 
desirable human beings than are those belonging to other races or peoples, and 
that they are also less readily assimilable. The first of these concepts runs 
counter to everything that we as Quakers believe about the presence of the 
divine in every individual and the equality of every man before God. It like- 
wise is incompatible with all the findings of modern science as to the possibility 
of such a thing as a “pure” race or of racial transmission of individual virtues 
or vices. It also runs counter to the basic concept of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that “all men are created equal” and other concepts of human equality 
on which our democracy was founded. One would expect it to be opposed by all 
who claim to support our democratic way of life, especially since we have so 
recently fought the bitterest war in history largely for the purpose of eradicating 
just such racial theories from control over the lives of individuals. Unfortu- 
nately, however, those who wish to preserve the quota system now defend it as 
though it were a part of the faith and heritage of our founding fathers and as 
such inviolable. They ignore the recentness of the introduction of this system 
into our immigration policy and the fact that it was admittedly adopted in order 
to discriminate against immigrants from eastern and southern Europe. We 
have indicated our complete rejection of the first concept upon which this system 
was founded, and we also reject, on the basis of actual experience, the concept 
that these people from eastern and southern Europe are not readily assimilable 
into American life. The American Friends Service Committee, through Friends 
meetings which have acted as sponsors, has taken a modest part in the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons under the Displaced Persons Act. The following are 
random excerpts from reports received from meetings regarding the families 
they have sponsored. 

“Members of the Friends Church had only words of joy and praise for the J. S. 
family, which arrived on October 25, 1950. A house has been furnished for them 
and he is working at the Carmel Screw Works. They are deeply grateful people 
and are really meaning a tremendous lot to both the Friends group and the wider 
community.” 

“In answer to your inquiry about our DP family we can say they are fine. They 
are loved and respected by the community and are faithful to their work. They 
have a home and work here as long as they want it.” 

“A. and M. O., Yugoslav born, 25 and 30 years old, arrived January 22, 1951. 
A. is a double amputee, but an amazingly well-adjusted individual. They both 
began promptly to finish small parts in a plastics factory, and within a month 
had moved to their own apartment. Their combined wages enable them to send 
a monthly CARE package to both of their families in Europe, and to pay back 
part of the loan we made them on their arrival. Arrangements have been made 
to provide A. with much-needed prostheses, which we hope will make it easier 
for him to get around by the time he is prepared to take a full-time draftsman’s 
position.” 

“V. and K. D. and their two children landed in America May 2, 1951. Within 
a week they had an apartment in Beth Ayres and V. was working 6 days a week 
at Tinari’s Floral Gardens. In his own country he was legal adviser to the Lat- 
vian Government, but his hobby of gardening was his stepping stone over here. 
He uses Latin with his Italian-born employer when his meager English is in- 
adequate. He seems to be a fine man and is working hard to master his third 
language at the age of 62. Mrs. D. also works at the greenhouse 3 days a week, 
and does cleaning 2 more. Both her employers have been generous and friendly, 
and we were pleased that she turned down a job in a city department store 
which is probably more to her taste, because of a sense of loyalty to her first 
friends in America. 

“The 17-year-old son works in a garage, and will have enough money saved by 
fall to enter Wilmington College and work his way to a degree, if he qualifies for 
admission. The 15-year-old daughter attended the last month of Abington 
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Friends School, and now has a KP job at camp for 10 weeks this summer. Her 
parents should be able by fall to help her to finish school.” 

“The family of Janis A. is happily settled on my small farm near Anderson. 
Janis has a $60 per week job and works nights at a factory in town. Days he 
works on the farm. Last week he was joined by Juris C. from Latvia, whom I 
also ‘signed’ for 2 years ago. Juris also has a factory job and lives with the 
A. family and helps on the farm. I cannot care for further DP’s. These I have 
are tops, and are already highly satisfactory and respected in the community. 
They will make fine Americans.” 

“The K. family have been in Baltimore almost 7 months. Father and son 
have kept the same jobs they started with in a woodwork mill. Mr. K. has 
had several promotions. In March, after living in the meeting house for over 
2 months, they rented a furnished apartment at $67 per month. Mrs. K has 
attended an English class and can understand our language quite well. She 
improves in speaking it day by day. The two men are planning to attend night 
school. They are very fine people, anxious to be independent. They are very 
generous and most appreciative of all that has been done for them.” 

“Our ‘family’ seems to be quite happy at the present. The father is still with 
the C. C. Motor Co. where he began last October soon after their arrival here. 
He is pleased with his job, and the people there are well pleased with him and 
his work. He is a mechanic. He bought an old car for a small sum, made it 
over into a fine looking one, and expects to sell it for a good price. Now I hear 
that he has bought another one for $60 and is going to fix it up and keep it. We 
think that he is quite enterprising.” 

“A better-than-average workman in the beginning, Mike has steadily im- 
proved as he came to know what was required of him, while Martha has made 
her way into the hearts of many friends. Little 8-month-old Stephen contrib- 
utes much to their apparent happiness. Intelligent, conscientious, and adapta- 
ble, they have made excellent progress and, at the end of a year and 5 months, 
fit into the life of the community very well, and we feel will make worthy and 
useful citizens of the country they are already planning to adopt.” 

These quotations, representing only a small percentage of the overwhelmingly 
favorable reports received, refer almost entirely to immigrants from the very 
countries discriminated against by the quota system. To us they are living 
proof that such discrimination is entirely undeserved. 

In indicating our objections to the quota system on the basis of principle, we 
have not mentioned the hardships it has caused in countless individual cases, but 
tragic stories of family separation due to quota inflexibility are legion. This is 
being brought to our attention particularly now in connection with families of dis- 
placed persons who have come to the United States under our sponsorship but 
who must now wait, in some cases many years, for reunion with other family 
members still in Europe who were not lucky enough to get here under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act and must await their turn on the regular quota. Such heart- 
breaking separations have been the lot of immigrants to this country ever since 
the enactment of the quota system. Their toll in economic and emotional strain 
is incaleulable. 

At the door of our quota system must also be laid thousands of lives lost in 
concentration camp for lack of immigration opportunities that would have been 
readily available had it not been for quota restrictions. Even though we be- 
latedly made provision through the Displaced Persons Act for refugees to be 
admitted by borrowing against future quotas, the history of recent years has 
demonstrated how inadequate is dependence on emergency legislation to remove 
the obstruction the quota presents to programs of rescue when terror and per- 
secution suddenly create thousands of refugees. Shortly before the war, efforts 
to secure emergency legislation even to bring in a few thousand children outside 
the quota met with failure and throughout the years of war and Nazi terror 
immigration was closed except to those refugees who could secure quota num- 
bers. It was nearly 2 years after the war before emergency legislation was 
initiated to remedy this situation, and more than a year of effort was required 
before the first bill was passed. When urgent need for revision was demonstrated 
it took another 2 years to secure the necessary amendments. Meanwhile the 
refugees whom the bill was designed to rescue remained in crowded DP camps 
sinking deeper into a despair and idleness which ran the risk of reducing their 
chances of final successful adjustment. This is hardly in keeping with our 
proud history as a haven for the oppressed and obviously a new approach is re- 
quired in order to bring our practice more into line with our announced policy 
of sharing and spreading the blessings of democracy. This applies not only in 
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relation to the “emergency” problem of refugees—which we are beginning to 
realize is not a temporary emergency, but a phenomenon of our times with which 
we are going to have to cope for years to come—but also in relation to providing 
our share of resettlement opportunities for persons in countries whose over- 
population is a threat to world peace and stability. We believe that the United 
States, with its vast natural and productive resources, can well absorb additional 
immigrants and that it has a special obligation to accept a fair share of these 
people. Such action would also have far reaching effect in encouraging other 
countries to accept their proportionate share. 

From the foregoing it is clear that we feel that a sound and equitable immi- 
gration law can never be built upon the discredited “national origins” concept, 
and that the quota system should be abandoned. For it should be substituted 
as simple a formula as possible to give equal opportunity to applicants from all 
countries dependent on their personal qualifications and not on their fitting into 
a certain group or category of people. We recognize the validity of preferences 
for relatives of citizens or lecal residents but feel that caution should be used 
in setting up priorities for immigrants with specific occupational skills. It is 
important to preserve for newcomers and native born workers alike the right to 
freedom of choice in employment, and to permit a wide diversity in types of 
immigrants admitted. While it may be admitted that there is need of a formula 
for some sort of quantitative, as well as qualitative, control over immigration 
we are not convinced that the present ceiling of approximately 150,000 quota 
immigrants a year represents the limit of our absorptive capacity. It may be 
that this should represent a basic number with flexibility provided so that the 
numbers can be increased as circumstances require. Such a system would make 
possible immediate and generous response to future emergency situations with- 
out the necessity for emergency legislation to meet each new need as it arises. 

The abandonment of the quota system would do away not only with the 
inequities that have long been suffered by natives of certain European countries, 
but also with the last vestiges of the infamous oriental-exclusion provisions which 
have built up so much ill-will toward this country in the East. We emphasize 
this because the improvement in the direction of eliminating racial exclusion 
which has been enacted into the new Immigration Act still leaves persons of 
Asiatie or half Asiatic ancestry chargeable to their countries of ancestry rather 
than of birth, a relie of racial discrimination that should certainly be elim 
inated. The same applies to the provisions of the act denying the use of the 
British quota, for instance by persons in British dependencies in the West Indies. 
obviously intended as a blow to Negro immigration from those countries.  <Al- 
though there is undoubtedly more fear as to the assimilability of orientals even 
than of eastern and southern Europeans we can again point to our own experience 
to indicate that this fear is without foundation, given good will on the part of 
American communities to help in the assimilation process. During the war the 
American Friends Service Committee was active in the resettlement throughout 
the United States of Japanese and Japanese-Americans who had been ruthlessly 
uprooted from the west coast and thrust into internment camps. We were from 
the beginning impressed by the lovalty, understanding and lack of bitterness of 
these people who had suffered such grave injustice at the hands of our Govern- 
ment and of many of their American neighbors. Also, as resettlement opportun- 
ities were found for them and neighborhoods prepared to receive them we found 
them fitting into new communities with remarkable facility. Employers who 
tried out one Japanese-American were more than likely to ask very soon for more. 
We ourselves still have many of our own staff and they have proved to be uni- 
formly above the average in ability, devotion, and personal adjustment. 


INTERNAL SECURITY PROVISIONS 


In regard to provisions carried over into the new act from the Internal Secur- 
ity Act referring to the exclusion or deportation of aliens or the denial of citizen- 
ship on the basis of past or present membership in certain parties or organ- 
izations considered totalitarian or subversive, we might state that we consider 
it unsound and unwise to incorporate into our basic immigration law restrictions 
directed at a present crisis situation. At the same time, we believe that the 
security provisions previously in effect gave adequate protection from the admis- 
sion of persons who constitute a real threat to our security. Basically, we believe 
that democracy will not be saved by attempts at “thought control” or by exclu- 
sion or expulsion of those who espouse different ideologies. Democracy is a 
dynamic and expanding philosophy whose preservation depends, rather, on its 
being continuously strengthened from within and practiced to the utmost. If 
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so practiced it has nothing to fear from any competing philosophy. We feel that 
it is particularly unfortunate to bar students or visitors on aceount of their 
past or present beliefs since contact with democracy in action would be the 
most potent force to modify those beliefs and send back new ideas with them to 
their respective countries. 


“SECOND CLASS CITIZENSHIP” 


We are deeply concerned by the provisions of the current act which make 
distinctions between native-born citizens and naturalized citizens, to the dis- 
advantage of the latter. We can see no justifiable basis for such distinctions and 
believe that they should be eliminated. We are likewise concerned by the depor- 
tation provisions which are punitive in character and retroactive in application. 
It is our conviction that would-be immigrants to this country should, from the 
time of their initial application, be handled according to American standards of 
justice and fair play, that persons once admitted for permanent immigration 
should thereafter be accorded the protection and benefits accorded to United 
States citizens, (with the exception, of course, of the right to vote, prior to 
naturalization), and that fraud in securing admission should be the sole basis 
for deportation. Even in such cases, due consideration should be given to extenu- 
ating circumstances. 


REVIEW PROCEDURES 


Another source of concern in the act is its tendency to concentrate power in 
the hands of administrative officials and its failure to provde adequately for 
review procedures. We believe that previously existing forms of protective 
review should be preserved, including application of the Administrative Pro- 
cedures Act. In addition we recommend that the present Administrative Board 
of Immigration Appeals should be made a statutory body and that a similar 
review board should be set up to review consular decisions which are not now 
subject to any review procedures. 


ALTERNATIVE NATURALIZATION OATH FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


We are very much gratified that the new act has made provisions for an 
alternative naturalization oath for persons with conscientious objections to the 
bearing of arms. Our one further suggestion in this connection would be that 
the exemption thus provided should be extended to persons whose objection is 
on the grounds of conscience, as well as to those whose stand is based on 
“religious training and belief.” Although the latter takes care of conscientious 
objectors within the Religious Society of Friends, the experience of the American 
Friends Service Committee in administering programs for conscientious objec- 
tors, non-Friends as well as Friends, has shown us that there are many people 
who are deeply conscientious in their convictions on pacifism but who do not 
express those convictions in religious terms. 


INTERNATIONAT. IMPLICATIONS 


We do not wish to terminate this statement without further comment about 
the international effects of our immigration legislation. As the most powerful 
and wealthy of the western nations, as well as one offering leadership in the 
preservation of democracy, it is only natural that our actions in this field have 
wide repercussions in all other potential immigration countries, and also in 
the countries now feeling the pressures of would-be emigrants. The passage of 
our Displaced Persons Act raised hopes and morale among refugees throughout 
the world and stimulated resettlement opportunities in other countries. Con- 
versely, the recent termination of that act, followed closely by restrictive general 
immigration legislation, has spread despair among refugees and members of 
surplus populations, has discouraged other countries which might offer a haven, 
and has created unfavorable reaction toward the United States in many parts 
of the world. <A recent report from one of our staff members in France has this 
to say: 

“Needless to say, the passing of the McCarran Act was viewed in France with 
great dismay by people concerned with the refugee question. Several French 
newspapers had column headlines: “United States Closes its Doors to Refugees,” 
and similar statements. 

“In a country which has little choice in the matter of the refugees it receives, 
there is of course bound to be strong feeling against a measure which tightens 
restrictions (already considered pretty strong) applying to immigration. 
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“The fact that the United States was settled comparatively recently by immi- 
grants and now boasts of having a higher standard of living than any other 
country in the world naturally makes the new restrictions on immigrants seem 
even harsher than they otherwise would. I should be surprised if the passing 
of this act has not contributed to a certain extent to the feeling against the 
United States Government which I have noticed has increased over here during 
the past few months.” 

At the present time immigration opportunities are at the lowest point in years, 
to the great consternation of all concerned with the migration problem, including 
that of refugees and surplus populations. It is hard to think of anything that 
would give greater impetus to national and international efforts toward the 
solution of this entire problem than would prompt and vigorous action on the 
part of the United States in liberalizing its immigration legislation. Such action, 
we believe, would be in our own long-term best interests both internaliy and 
because it would contribute to the increased well-being and stability of a world 
in a state of dangerous tension. 


CONCLUSIONS 

We have made no pretense in this statement of providing an exhaustive 
analysis of our present immigration law, but we believe that we have coverea 
the main matters of principle which should underlie our immigration policy. 
We hope most sincerely that top priority will be given in the next session of 
Congress to the enactment of a bill that will replace the present Immigration 
and Nationality Act with a new act preserving its positive features and at the 
same time embodying the principles outlined above. 

The Cuarrman. The next witness on our schedule is Monsignor 
Swanstrom. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD E. SWANSTROM, EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR, WAR RELIEF SERVICE, NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY REV. ALOYSIUS 
WYCISLO AND JAMES J. NORRIS 


Monsignor Swansrrom. I am Msgr. Edward: E. Swanstrom, execu- 
tive director of War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

I am accompanied by two assistants, Rev. Aloysius Wycislo and 
Mr. James J. Norris, whom I brought with me thinking that you 
might have some questions they, who are experts in this field, could 
answer. 

I should like to read a prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. First of all, I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for being given this opportunity of appearing before you. 
1 feel that you are “studying one of the most important issues facing 
our country, and that it has a tremendous bearing on our efforts to 
help create a world at peace. I am sure that the hours of testimony 
that you have heard, and the statements you have received as you went 
about the country all attest to the deep interest of many thousands 
of our citizens in the immigration and naturalization ee 

As executive director of War Relief Services, NCWC, I am charged 
with the administration of the broad relief and resettlement program 
of the American Catholic bishops. During the past few years we 
have been privileged to have a part in the resettlement of 155,748 
displaced persons in the United States under the Federal Displaced 
Persons Act as amended. 

It is now generally agreed that the majority of the 393,542 persons 
admitted under the act have been fairly well settled within the coun- 
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try, even though many of them may have shifted to different localities 
from the ones in which they were originally placed. I doubt very 
sincerely that any of the early fears that those people would displace 
American citizens from their homes or their jobs were justified. More 
than anything else, our experience under that legislation demonstrated 
that people freely welcomed and generously assisted by both public 
and private agencies cannot only” readily ‘adjust to our American 
economy but can add new strength and new vitality to American 
life. 

I have just returned from a world-wide survey of our own opera- 
tions in Europe, the Middle East, India, Pakistan, and the Far East, 
I have come back convinced more than ever before of the need and 
desirability of a flexible and democratic immigration policy on the 
part of the United States. We need an immigration program that is 
sufficiently elastic to enable whatever administration may be in office 
to face up squarely to a domestic and foreign policy which is in keep- 
ing with the position of world leadership > whic the United States 
enjoys today. It is foolhardy to lose sight of the fact that our immi- 
gration policy has a foreign as well as domestic impact. Our immigra- 
tion policy has as great an effect on our neighbors as the technical 
and economic assistance we are extending abroad. Our i immigration 
policy has an economic, psychological, and political character of an 
extent that would be difficult to measure. 

In light of these considerations, I think it is most fortunate that the 
creation of your Commission has given us an opportunity to reassess 
our entire immigration and naturalization structure and policy. We 
have today an American policy on immigration which is completely 
outmoded, out of harmony with our ideals and actions, and completely 
at variance with the foreign policy which we are pursuing in accord- 
ance with such ideals. Many feel that our new immigration law, as 
enacted by the Eighty-second Congress, is even more restrictive than 
those it set out to recodify. The national origins quota system, 
around which our immigration policy and law is built, is prejudicial 
and discriminatory and should be abolished. In its stead we might 
well establish, as has been pointed out here before, an annual admis- 
sion figure in ratio to our population; for example, one new immigrant 
to every 500 people in our country. These opportunities for admis- 
sion to the United States might then be given to people in accordance 
with American interest and need, and the qualifications, needs, and 
family relationships of those who would benefit or be benefited by 
a place within our American economy. 

Qualified experts can easily work out the ratio of different groups 
of people to be admitted under such a liberal policy. The most im- 
portant thing is that we should have a positive rather than a negative 
policy of immigration; a policy that would tend to welcome people 
to our shores rather than one that seems to be designed to make it as 
difficult as possible for them to come to our country. 

Everyone knows that it is a sorry world in which we are living. 
Upon my return from a trip around the globe I added up the total 
of the groups of dislocated peoples among whom I had visited. It 
amounted to well over 38 million. Naturally the vast majority of 
these millions will have to be integrated into the economies in which 
they presently find themselves. However, whole thousands of them 
will inevitably have to be resettled in other lands. To cite but an ex- 
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ample or two—Western Germany, despite all its valiant efforts, will 
never be able to assimilate adequately the 7,600,000 so-called expellees 
and the newly arrived 1,800,000 refugees from the Soviet zone. Even 
as we sit here they are coming across the border. A congressional 
committee study made a few yeas ago verified the study made by the 
Bonn Government Ministry fer Expellees that at least 1,000,000 of 
these people would have to be drained off by emigration. Italy cannot 
possibly absorb the thousands of returnees from her colonies any more 
than me can absorb the 250,000 new hands entering her labor market 
each year. In both of these countries and in other countries of West- 
ern Rarope there are still thousands of old United Nations refugees 
and iron curtain country refugees and escapees who cannot possibly 
be absorbed. As I indicated above, these are but a few examples. 

Now I do not mean to imply that America should absorb all « 
these unwanted thousands, but certainly our country can give an 
opportunity for resettlement to a certain portion of them. Under 
the policy I have suggested we might make provision for 300,000 of 
them over the period of the next 3 years. This would be in harmony 
with some of the most enlightened suggestions made by the leaders 
of our Government, would not be discriminatory in = respect to 
others who desire to come to our shores, and would be completely 
in harmony with our often-expressed desire and our selahine to help 
these people in every way possible. By thus acting, we would be 
giving a further example to the other countries of the free world 
who can readily absorb many of these people as immigrants and 
who seem prone to follow America’s lead and example. 

In Europe this fall I was told time and time again of the demoraliz- 
ing effect of the passage of our new immigration law at the last session 
of Congress. Thousands of refugees and escapees feel that the door 
to America is closed to them forever. Many of course might never 
have been able to come here, but by the passage of this law they saw 
hope itself disappear. 

By the same token, a revision of our immigration policy along 
truly Christian, democratic, freedom-giving lines would give hope 
and courage to the people and nations with whose help we are strug- 
ling to bring about world peace. I cannot minimize what the United 
States has already helped to accomplish. We can look with just 
pride upon the accomplishments of the ECA, MSA, our point 4 pro- 
eram, PICMME | Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the 
Movement of Migrants from E urope }, with the support we have given 
it, as well as our support of earlier agencies such as UNRRA and the 
TRO. As you travel around the world you feel the good effects of all 
those things. But our efforts cannot rest there. 

The t: sek that we face in bringin g about “a more equit: able distribution 
of the worl ~ s peoples and goods is a gigantic one. Its vastness must 
not dete: however, because its solution, and only its solution, 
courage aneille "sought and as courageously pursued and obtained, can 
put us on the path to the peace the world has been seeking. Man \ 
pious words have been written and spoken since the close of World 
War II about this issue. All too httle has been accomplished in 
the realm of its solution. 

This year both political parties and their candidates have uttered 
their convictions that a solution must be found. It is my hope that 
this Commission and the report which it shall render will resolutely 
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set forth the fact that our country must assume its share of providing 
home and job opportunities to the homeless and displaced abroad. 
It has always been our part to offer a haven and sanctuary to the 
oppressed. ‘Our country has grown great and remains strong through 
its early willingness to provide a homeland and opportunity for suc- 
cessful living to hundreds of thousands from other shores. A return 
to that way of thinking and manner of acting within the limits of 
our ability to properly. absorb and provide for new immigrants is 
required in this half of the twentieth century if we are to endure 
as a free nation in a free world. I would put it that strongly. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much, Monsignor. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Monsignor, I wonder if you would care to indicate 
to the Commission the experience of War Relief Services in the ques- 
tion of the relative absorbability of groups of different nationalities. 
That is one of the problems with which the Commission has been 
concerned, and your organization has had a great deal of experience 
inthat. We might profit by your views on it. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. We did find that some nationalities of 
whom there were, what you might call, islands in the United States, 
concentrations of their nationality in certain large cities, did have a 
tendency to find it difficult to find their way into those communities 
largely because of their desire to be among people who speak their own 
language and have somewhat the same customs. I always thought we 
did too little on the other side to help people understand English and 
a little more about our American customs so that would not neces- 
sarily happen. Some nationalities who weren’t concentrated in par- 
ticular places had no difficulty, of course. I can think particularly of 
Estonians or Latvians. One doesn’t think of them settling that way. 
They had no difficulty. We did have that where we had large nation- 
ality groups, because of their relatives and friends as well as them- 
selves. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Did you find, however, once they did find them- 
selves distributed in whichever way they felt best that they had diffi- 
culty adjusting to the American scene ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. None whatsoever. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Did you find a difference among differing groups 
as to the ease of their adjustment ? 

Monsignor Swanstrom. I don’t think so. Father Wycislo might 
have some statement to make on that. 

Reverend Wrcisto. I think somewhat along the same line. I think 
the children help a great deal. They get into the schools and tell their 
people about it. It is an education to get into some of the communities 
and see how quickly the children get into the schools and how quickly 
they pick up the American way of life. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Thank you. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if I might bring 
up this question. We have also been trying to learn what the effect of 
our immigration policy is on the conduct of our foreign policy and our 
relations with the peoples of other countries. 

I wonder, Monsignor Swanstrom, if you or Mr. Norris could furnish 
the Commission with specific evidence of that as you have seen it. 

Monsignor Swanstrom. Two things stand out in my mind. Any 
place you go among these dislocated groups, if you mention the pos- 
sibility of their coming to the United States through an immigration 
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program, it fills them with a hope and a courage to face what they 

are up against. I notice too, as I tried to point out in my paper, when 
it was announced—and you can bet your bottom dollar it was an- 
nounced in every refugee camp as well as the various refugee groups— 
that we had restricted our immigration policy, there was a let-down 
in the spirit of these people, and they became very demoralized about 
it. I am told, and on good authority, by the leaders of the social 
workers—we have about 200 social workers wor king among the hard 
core of DP’s—that they are completely demoralized because all im- 
migration opportunities are cut off. 

Mr. Norris. To amplify on what Monsignor Swanstrom has said on 
the relation of American policy and the policy of other countries 
in immigration, as Monsignor Swanstrom pointed out, the position 
of leadership has been taken by the United States, or forced upon the 
United States. Today we provide economic and military aid. Weare 
supporting the intergovernmental community for immigration. We 
are supporting the Government escapee program for refugees. 

Now, on the other hand, we are refusing opportunities for migrants 
to come to the United States. Shortly after our new policy was an- 
nounced the Australians announced an immigration cut by 50 percent 
in 1953 and the Canadians announced a drastic cut. South America 
greatly reduced its immigration. I think the leadership America has 
taken in immigration is bound to reflect in other areas. It is diffi- 
cult for us, trying to promote migration to other areas as well as to 
the United States, to stand up and tell them to take migrants when 
the United States refuses to open its doors in a generous way. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Have you heard any specific statements 
from people in foreign countries as to how they feel about the immi- 
gration policy of the United States? 

Monsignor Swansrrom. It is hard to recall them offhand specifi- 
cally. You hear them frequently turning it against us, saying that 
America is preaching one thing and acting the other way. 

The Protestant leaders have emphasized doing something immedi- 
ately. I feel just as strongly as they do on that. I don’t think it is 
something we can put off for 3 or 4 years. The time is now, and we 
have to begin to do it by doing away with quotas and setting a ceil- 
ing, giving somebody the ability to use those quotas within the given 
number. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Monsignor. 

Our next witness will be Judge Levinthal. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE LOUIS E. LEVINTHAL, REPRESENTING THE 
HEBREW SHELTERING AND IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY, THE 
UNITED SERVICE FOR NEW AMERICANS, AND THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM 
MALES, ANN PETLUCK, AND ABRAHAM ROCKMORE 


Judge Levinrua. I am Louis E. Levinthal, and I represent the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, the United Service 
for New Americans, and the National Council of Jewish Women. 

I am accompanied by William Males, administrative assistant of the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, Miss Ann S. Petluck, 
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assistant executive director of United Service for New Americans, 
and Abraham Rockmore, counsel for the Hebrew Sheltering and Im:- 
migrant Aid Society. 

With your permission, I should like to read a prepared statement. 

The CuarrMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Judge Levinrnat. As I mentioned, I am here representing the 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, the United Service 
for New Americans, which overseas operates through the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee, and the National Council of Jewish Women. 
These American organizations are the leading Jewish agencies in the 
field of migration, resettlement, and naturalization. They have a vast 
and rich body of experience in the day-to-day work in the field of 
migration and naturalization. 

The proposals jointly made by these organizations, I believe, stem 
from a thorough working knowledge of the problems, and a deep 
understanding ‘of the democratic heart of America which motivates 
their activities for the mutual benefit of the newcomer and of our 
Nation. 

We feel that the United States needs and can absorb more immi- 
grants; that immigration is beneficial to the United States as well as 
to the alien. We submit that our existing immigraiton laws have a 
strong restrictive flavor and philosophy which reflects a distrust of the 
stranger that is alien to our culture and our democratic traditions of 
welcome and haven. We believe that a fair and humane immigration 
policy can and should be established. After long consideration, it is 
the firm belief of the organizations I represent that such a fair and 
humane immigration police: y should embody, as a minimum, the follow- 
ing basic principles: 

1. Each prospective immigrant should be judged on his own merits 
and not according to his place of birth or his racial background. 
Simply stated, this means the elimination of the national- -origin 
system. 

A substantial increase in the present limits on the numbers permitted 
entry under existing laws, on a planned resettlement. basis, is not only 
desirable but essential to our continued development as a Nation. 

The standards of admission to the United States should be revised 
to proctect the interests of the United States and at the same time to 
give fair and humane reatment to the prospective immigrant, giving 
full recogniion to the principle of reformation which is basic to all 
religious, legal, and moral standards. 

3. Because the immigration processes are of concern and benefit 
both to the United States and to the immigrant, it is essential that 
ar and adequate review practices be established. 

. There should be one governmental agency to control both the 
issuance of visas and the admission of aliens. 

Once a person has been admitted for permanent residence to this 
country, he should net be deported unless his entry was based on fraud. 

Distinction between naturalized and native citizens should be 
abolished, except where fraud in obtaining citizenship is proved. 

I know that some of these proposals might seem unreal, but I think 
on mature judgment you will think they are basically just and I think 
practically wise for the welfare of the United States. 

There has been voluminous testimony before this Commission con- 
cerning the fallacious and vicious nature of the national-orgin sys- 
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tem, which is based on an outmoded racist theory. 1 feel strongly that 
this system contradicts the basic principles of American democracy— 
that an individual should be judged only by his individual worth 
and merits, and not where he happened to be born, a fact over which 
he had no control. I believe this system is a malignant growth and 
must be rooted out. 

Many people who agree in principle that the national-origin quota 
system should be eliminated have asked, “What is the alternative ¢” 

We should like to offer an alternative which we consider simple, 
effective, and workable. We believe that our capacity to absorb new 
immigrants is much greater than any present or contemplated levels 
of immigration. We respectfully submit that a proper “floor” would 
be in the neighborhood of about 300,000, which is approximately two- 
tenths of 1 percent of our population, or a ratio of 1 new person to 
every 500 residents of the United States. 

The setting of any maximum ceiling figure should be undertaken 
by Congress in such a manner as to permit flexibility according to 

variations in our ability to absorb larger numbers. In other words, 
we suggest that Congress should fix a minimum floor and a maximum 
ceiling. 

We suggest the appointment of a bipartisan commission by the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of Congress, representing economic, welfare, 
and Government interests. Such a commission would have a continu- 
ing responsibility to study the situation and to set the number of quota 
immigrants admissible on a periodic “as needed” basis, using a sliding 
scale between the minimum “floor” and the maximum “ceiling” set 
by Congress. Domestic and world-wide factors would be taken into 
account by this Commission in establishing such quotas. 

Once the total quota has been set for a given year, the problem of 
allocation arises. Again we feel that only a simple mechanism is 
needed. At the present time, the prospective immigrant registers his 
desire to immigrate to the United States with an American official 
abroad. Now it is the consul. This practice should, of course, be 
continued. 

We believe that the present nonquota category should be retained, 
and in addition there should be preferences based on the following 
categories : 

Family reunions of fireside relatives. 

2. Family reunion up to the third degree of consanguinity. As you 
a such a priority was established under the DP Act. 

. Persons of distinguished skill and merit, such as eminent scien 
tista: recognized artists, ete. 

A certain percentage within the preference category should be 
allocated by the Commission on the basis of the foreign-policy needs 
of the United States, and special emergency requirements throughout 
the world. 

After the afore-mentioned preferences have been satisfied, all 
qui slified potential immigrants remaining should receive their visas 
in accordance with the date of their registration with an American 
official abroad on a world-wide basis of first come, first served. This 
would incorporate present practices, but would eliminate the assign- 
ment of persons to any specific quota. 

We believe that this system is simple, effective, and worable, nor 
is it very different from the practice of visa issuance now in effect. 
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But it would eliminate the discriminatory national origins quota 
system. 

The benefits of any law, no matter how perfect, can be lost if the 
administration of that law is not effective. At the present time, the 
responsibility for the administration of the immigration laws is di- 
vided between the State Department and the Justice Department. 
Other agencies of the Government, such as the Public Health Service 

and the ‘intelligence e agencies, also become involved. There has been 
a lack of uniform inter pretation of the immigration laws and regula- 
tions between these departments, each department deciding for itself 
what action to take. The American consul may issue a visa to an 
alien and on the same facts and circumstances the Immigration Service 
may exclude this very same alien. As a matter of fact, among the 
American consuls themselves there are different interpretations on 
the same or similar facts and circumstances. I know that when I 
was in Germany in 1947 and 1948 as advisor to General Clay, I came 
across a number of instances where the consul in Frankfurt and the 
consul in Munich disagreed on the very same facts and circumstances. 
The American consuls are vested with absolute discretion to grant or 
withhold a visa depending upon their individual attitude toward an 
applicant. They are, in fact, omnipotent. Even in cases where the 
Board of Immigration Appeals makes a ruling, such a ruling is not 
necessarily binding upon the Visa Division. 

We therefore recommend the establishment of one independent 
Government agency which would issue visas and also be responsible 
for the admission of aliens. 

, rhe Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 

f the Government recommended that the visa-issuing functions of 
the Department of State be transferred to the Department of Justice. 
While we agree with the Hoover Commission recommendation that 
the visa-issuing functions and admission of aliens should be under 
one Government agency, we feel that such an agency should be neither 
the State Department nor the Justice Department, but, as previously 
stated, an independent agency. 

The State Department’s basic function is the handling of foreign 
affairs throughout the world. The American consuls are required to 
perform many other duties, and visa issuance is only a small part of 
their responsibility. The Justice Department is mainly concerned 
with law enforcement in the United States and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service is only a small part of its over-all function. 

A new independent Gov ernment agency concerned solely with the 
issuance of visas and the admission of aliens would be advantageous 
in many ways. For one thing, there would be uniformity of interpre- 
tation of the laws and regulations. Better and more expeditious 
service in visa issuance would result, since Government officials issuing 
visas would be concerned solely with that function, and not with many 
duties unrelated to visa issuance. 

Our next recommendation is that there be established reasonable 
and adequate review practices. At the present time, there is no‘formal 
provision for appeal from the decision of a consul in refusing to grant 
a visa. While it is true that the alien’s American sponsor may request 
the Visa Division to make an informal review, the Visa Division can 
only request the consul for his version of the denial. The consul 
presently has the absolute and final right to reject or grant a visa. 
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It may be contended that the prospective immigrant has no rights 
under our laws and therefore no provision can be made for an appeal 
by him. But, as I heard one of the prior witnesses suggest, it may 
be true that the immigrant has no such right under our laws, and 
we contend that immigration is important not just to him but also to 
his American sponsor. Therefore the denial of a visa may be a depri- 
vation not only to the prospective immigrant but to Americans as 
well. We suggest that a review procedure could be based on the right 
of appeal by the American sponsor. This review procedure could 
be made a very simple process. A review board could be established 
within the agency administering the issuance of visas. We do not 
desire to institute an appeal procedure which would be dilatory. 
However, we believe that as in any other administrative agency, rea- 
sonable and adequate administrative appeal procedures can be set 
up within the visa-issuing agency to make certain that the law is 
being properly administered, and that no injustice is done. There 
should also be recourse to the courts in the same way that there is 
recourse to the courts where other administrative bodies have allegedly 
abused their discretion. 

And now I come to the proposal which may on first blush appear 
to be excessively radical. I submit it is sound and just, morally right, 
and practically feasible. 

Under our immigration laws, deportation has been used as a form 
of punishment, despite what our Supreme Court has said repeatedly 
about our deportation not being punishment. This concept of de- 
portation stems from the medieval idea of exile and banishment. 
Deportation of an alien not only punishes the alien involved, but also 
punishes members of his family who are entirely innocent. We believe 
that an alien who committed a wrong should be punished for his trans- 
gression on the same basis as a citizen. We do not believe, however, 
there should be the added penalty of banishment. Once a person is 
admitted into the United States for permanent residence, he should 
have the privilege of remaining in this country, unless his entry was 
based on fraud. 

Our present laws are unfortunately based on a concept that aliens 
are admitted here on probation, and that they should be held to a 
higher standard of conduct than the native-born. Once we have ac- 
cepted an alien in this country, it is our duty to help him become a 
useful and law-abiding member of the community. If he fails to do 
so, then let the punishment fit his crime, as it would that of any other 
member of the community. Deportation is not a method of correction, 
nor can it solve any of the basic problems which may stem from social 
conditions which should be corrected. 

One need only refer to a case like that of Luciano, who is now in 
Italy. He is much more dangerous as a criminal there, it seems to me, 
than if he were here under surveillance or under probation of some 
court in the United States. 

The Cuarrman. I wouldn’t agree with you, Judge. I would rather 
he stay where he is. 

Judge Levinruan. But he is dangerous to us, according to reports, 
carrying on crimes on an international scale to our detriment. I don’t 
think he ever should have been admitted if he was bad originally, but 
if he became bad here he should be treated here just as any other 
American citizen. 
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I can understand, Mr. Chairman, that you feel as you do because 
you have been working in the practices of the laws of our country 

In the light of our established practices, it may seem quixotic to 
advocate that immigrants, who entered our country without fraud, 
should not be deported, and that all citizens, whether native-born or 
naturalized, should be equal before the law. But I submit that upon 
mature consideration we shall find it to be both ethically right and 
practically wise—certainly in our administration of criminal justice 
and in our system of penology—to heed the oft-repeated Biblical 
admonition first enunciated by Moses more than 3,500 years ago: “Ye 
shall have one manner of law, as well for the stranger, as for the home- 
born.” (Leviticus 24: 22.) 

Since my time for presentation before this Commission is limited, 
I ask leave to submit a written statement, which you have. In this 
statement, the points I have discussed are covered in greater detail, 
along with the other principles which the voluntary agencies I repre- 
sent believe should be embodied in our immigration laws. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. The written statement you referred to 
will be inserted in the record at this point. A prepared statement 
which I understand the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety wishes to submit for the record will be included when it is 
received. (See p. 1783.) 
The statement submitted by Judge Levinthal follows :) 























STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JUDGE LoUrs E, LEVINTHAL, oF PHILADELPHIA, IN 
BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, THE HEBREW SHELTERING 
AND IMMIGRANT AID Society, UNITED SERVICE FoR NEw AMERICANS 








The following statement is presented to the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization on behalf of agencies which have a combined 
history in the field of immigration and settlement of nearly 70 years. These 
agencies, which have together aided hundreds of thousands of newcomers to the 
United States, have developed a concept of planned settlement and Americaniza- 
tion aid which combine the techniques of social welfare and technical aid for 
the immigrant. They operate through a network of local affiliates and provide 
a program of aid throughout the country that includes financial and medical 
aid, individual and family rehabilitation, employment services and loan funds, 
retraining, special services for children, protection and social and cultural 
adjustment. Overseas, refugees and immigrants are similarly aided where 
necessary and guided through the maze of migration technicalities and problems. 

The agencies on whose behalf I speak are the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, and the United 
Service for New Americans, which operates overseas through the American Joint 
Distribution Committee. 

The National Council of Jewish Women is an organization with an enrolled 
membership of over 96,000 women in 245 operating local sections. In 1903, the 
council initiated its special program for aid to newcomers at the request of the 
Government. It provides services on a nonsectarian basis to prospective im- 
migrants, helping them from their arrival at the port of entry continuously until 
they have been integrated into our American way of life and have proudly 
achieved United States citizenship. In 1946, some of these national services 
were merged with the National Refugee Service to form United Service for New 
Americans. Members of the council have continued their long and deep interest 
in serving the foreign-born, through the local sections, particularly in the fields 
of Americanization and integration. 

HIAS, the Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, founded in 1884, 
is now in its sixty-eighth year of continual and uninterrupted service to Jewish 
migrants. The original program of the society was to provide shelter and assist 
in finding employment for Jewish immigrants: subsequently it became inter- 
national in scope and character to include all phases of migrant aid, with branch 
offices in the Tnited States, and branches and committees in Europe, the Far 
and Middle East, South Africa, and South and Central America. 
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The general program is as follows: To facilitate and assist in the departure 
of Jews from countries where they find it difficult or impossible to live, to 
facilitate the legal entry of Jewish immigrants to the United States and to 
other countries which offer them a haven; to provide them with temporary 
shelter, food, and other necessary aid; to transport them to their final destina- 
tions; to help residents in the United States prepare and file necessary immi- 
gration documents. The program includes representations to governments for 
the liberalization of immigration laws. 

HIAS is currently engaged in its traditional work of facilitating the entrai 
of Jewish immigrants to the United States and other countries, and assisting 
them in becoming good citizens in their newly adopted lands. 

HIAS derives its funds from public subscription and contribution, mainiy 
from private individuals, labor, religious, and fraternal organizations, and 
community funds. 

United Service for New Americans and its predecessor agencies have a history 
of 19 years of active work for the immigration, resettlement and integration of 
Jewish refugees in the United States. Originally organized as the National 
Coordinating Committee for Aid to German Refugees in 1934, the agency was 
reorganized and expanded in 1939 to become the National Refugee Service. In 
1946, when the extent of the displaced-persons problem became known, the 
NRS was merged with the National Service to the Foreign-Born Section of the 
National Council of Jewish Women to form the present agency. 

The Joint Distribution Committee serves as the overseas agency for United 
Service. Like USNA, its funds come from the United Jewish Appeal. The pro- 
grams of both agencies are geared to provide rescue first and joint social 
planning for the benefit of the immigrant, his family, and the Nation as a 
whole. 

The keystone of the United Service program has been its development of 
Jewish communal responsibility for the welfare and speedy adjustment of new- 
comers. This policy has made it possible to settle newcomers successfully in 
hundreds of communities in all 48 States and the District of Columbia. 

This very brief description of the work of each agency I represent here today 
is given primarily to demonstrate their long, practica. experience in the field of 
immigration and naturalization. This statement, including the proposals being 
made, stem from a thorough working knowledge of the problems and a deep 
understanding of-the democratic heart of America which motivates their activities 
for the mutual benefit of the newcomer and of our Nation. 


Il. IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The restrictive immigration and naturalization policies of King George ILI of 
England was one of the sore points of the Colonies, and is specifically mentioned 
in the list of grievances against him in the Declaration of Independence, Our 
forefathers, immigrants themselves, were well aware that continued immigra- 
tion was of vital importance to the growth of the country. Until comparatively 
recently in our development from a new land to the leading Nation of the free 
world, immigration was encouraged. Early congressional interest was centered 
in aiding the immigrant, and the first laws actually passed by Congress dealt with 
protecting him from bad transportation conditions on vessels, and giving him 
special assistance in land settlement. 

In 1875, recognizing the need to control the kinds of persons entering the 
country for permanent settlement, legislation was passed to make certain that 
no convicts should be admitted and that women should not be imported for 
immoral purposes. It was not until 1882, under special circumstances, that 
Congress passed the first discriminatory measure dealing with immigration, when 
they excluded the Chinese, and it was not until 1921 that restrictions were placed 
on the numbers of immigrants to be admitted. 

The Immigration Act of 1921, and as amended in 1924, announced the national- 
origins theory as a policy over the strenuous objections of many people who felt 
that this was discriminatory legislation. In 1940 the nationality laws were 
codified and alien-registration legislation was enacted. Yet even during this 
period there was a recognition of the need periodically to amend the law to in- 
corporate provisions urgently required to solve current social problems. Sus- 
pension of deportation was authorized in hardship cases; the practice of pre- 
examination was authorized by regulation to help aliens adjust their status. 
Special legislation to meet the needs of the refugee problem and the displaced 
person .was enacted in the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 and liberalized through 
amendments in 1950 and 1951. The trend was definitely toward an awareness 
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of the human problems and needs and acceptance of America’s responsibilities 
as a leader among nations. The enactment of the Internal Security Act in 1950 
was a retrogression. By seriously curtailing the rights of aliens and enlarging 
the powers of deportation, it virtually set the tone for the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. 

This reflects a distrust of the stranger which is truly alien to our culture 
and our democratic traditions of welcome and haven. While in limited areas 
it makes feeble attempts to correct some of the wrongs which had been obvious 
in our immigration law, it is on the whole strongly restrictive in philosophy and 
in actuality. 

Our country can absorb a greater number of immigrants than has been per- 
mitted under the quota act. The continuing flow of immigrants into our country 
has been the yeast which makes our cake rise; the combined cultures of many 
countries has given our own culture its special flavor. Immigrants who flee 
persecution, who seek democracy, become the strongest exponents of the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

There is a growing expression of interest in the United States in continuing 
and increasing immigration. The Displaced Persons Act has proved that new 
people can be assimilated into the United States and that they have ability to 
contribute greatly to our welfare at little cost to ourselves. Our experience 
with the displaced persons gives the lie to the quota system, presumably based 
on a belief that natives of some countries cannot be integrated. 

It is a fact that 85 percent of the DP’s admitted and successfully settled 
throughout the country came from those very eastern European countries against 
which the quota system discriminates. It is truly a tragedy for our Nation 
that the future quotas of these countries are now so heavily mortgaged that 
unless the system is changed, we will be deprived of many strong future citizens. 

The United States has a special responsibility in the field of immigration, both 
as a world leader and as a country built by immigrants. It should enact laws 
giving immigrants just and fair treatment and admitting as large a number as 
the Nation needs to continue its development and add to its strength. 

A first step toward achieving these aims is the abolishment of the national- 
origins system, with its discriminatory and repugnant racist concept. 


Ill. NATIONAL ORIGINS SYSTEM 


The effect of the national origins system was not felt until the late 1920’s, and 
coincided with the beginning of world-wide and domestic crises. As a matter of 
actual fact, there were more persons leaving the United States in this period 
than were entering it. Its restrictive aspects, therefore, were not brought home 
in a practical sense. Attention of the average citizen, as well as the voluntary 
welfare agencies, were focused on the practical problems of the moment, the 
growing threat of war, and the final winning of the war itself. This was not the 
time to agitate for a reform in our immigration policy, when the world was in 
flames and our every effort was required to extinguish the conflagration. 

Immediately after the war, when the Allied armies liberated the survivors of 
the Nazi concentration camps and labor camps, some immediate solution to the 
problem of the displaced persons was the major essential. At that time, Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman attempted to alleviate the situation through extraordinary 
and emergency measures within the framework of existing law. The country, 
aroused by the horrors disclosed and the pitiable situation of the DP’s, set up a 
publie clamor for special legislation to offer asylum to large numbers of refugees. 
Because of the national origins system, nothing could be done within the frame- 
work of the law. The Displaced Persons Act was consequently passed in 1948 
and twice amended, to permit more than 300,000 persons to enter the country, 
irrespective of country of origin or quota numbers. Nonetheless, this was 
achieved only through a plan of mortgaging 50 percent of future quotas. While 
this temporary solution provided some immediate benefits, it failed to solve the 
problem. It is now apparent that this expedient method has merely intensified 
the problem for remaining displaced persons and prospective immigrants. In 
some instances, the quotas of countries are mortgaged for more than 100 years 
ahead, penalizing generations to come. The most heavily mortgaged quotas are 
in those very countries where the need for emigration is the greatest. 

The inequities of a quota system based on national origins are graphically 
demonstrated by the present situation. During the hearings before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee preliminary to the passage of Public Law 414, the agencies 
I represent had indicated the fallacy of the national origins system and had 
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suggested as an alleviate measure the pooling of unused quotas. In the light of 
current facts, we now realize that the pooling of unused quotas is again a make- 
shift and expedient solution. It avoids the core of the problem. We feel that 
our Nation has both the courage to look facts in the face and the initiative to 
change. 

We feel that the United States must take the lead in international migration 
plans, as it has taken the lead in other world problems. The United States has 
already shown its interest by allocating funds from the Mutual Security Act to 
the President’s escapee program, and by participating in the setting up of the 
office of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees and Provisional 
Inter-Governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe. It 
seemes ironic that the United States should devote millions of dollars to encour- 
aging persons to escape from behind the iron curtain and then refuse them 
admittance to the United States because of an arbitrary and archaic quota 
system. 

Pressing problems in the migration field require remedial legislation as quickly 
as possible by the Congress of the United States to maintain our position of lead- 
ership, our foreign relations program and the intergovernmental and voluntary 
agency machineries working in the international migration program. 

Despite the fact that there are in Europe and adjacent areas millions of refu- 
gees, homeless, jobless, and in need of settlement, the number who will have an 
opportunity to emigrate to all countries this year is less than 50 percent of the 
number who emigrated last year and the year before. Migration has reached 
the lowest point since the end of Worid War II. Without new legislation, the 
prospects for next year are even worse. 

We believe, therefore, that a fair and humane policy must be established. 
What should this policy be? How administered? How accomplished? From 
years of experience and from a knowledge of every facet of the immigration, re- 
settlement, and integration operation, we have proposals to make which we 
believe offer a practical and beneficial demonstration of our democratic 
philosophy. 


IV. PROPOSALS FUR CHANGES IN IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION LAWS 


It is our firm belief that a fair and humane immigration policy must embody, as 
a minimum, the following basic principles: 

1. Each prospective immigrant should be judged on his own merits and not 
according to his place of birth or his racial background. Simply stated, this 
means the elimination of the national origins system. 

A substantial increase in the present limits on the numbers permitted entry 
under existing laws, on a planned resettlement basis, is not only desirable but 
essential to our continued development as a nation. 

2. The standards of admission to the United States should be revised to protect 
the interests of the United States and at the same time to give fair and humane 
treatment to the prospective immigrant, giving full recognition to the principle 
of reformation which is basic to all religious, legal, and moral standards. 

3. Beeause the immigration processes are of concern and benefit both to the 
United States and to the immigrant, it is essential that reasonable and adequate 
review practices be established. 

4. There should be one governmental agency to control both the issuance of 
visas and the admission of aliens. 

5. Once a person has been admitted for permanent residence to this country, 
he should not be deported unless his entry was based on fraud. 

6. Distinction between naturalized and native citizens should be abolished, 
except where fraud in obtaining citizenship is proved. 

We wish to take up each of these points in turn and elaborate on the reasons 
why we believe them essential to a proper policy for the country and also detail 
some of the practical means of applying them. 


Point I. Elimination of the national brigins system and an increase in the total 
number of immigrants to the United States 


There has been voluminous testimony before this Commission illustrating the 
fallacious and vicious nature of the national origins system, which is based on an 
outmoded racist theory. We won a war to prove this very point. The national 
origins system flatly and clearly says that a person born in England is 60 times 
more valuable to the United States than a person born in Greece. But no one 
would dare try to prove it. 
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The national origins system contradicts the basic principles of American de- 
mocracy—that an individual should be judged only by his individual worth and 
merits, and not where he happened to be born, a fact over which he had no con- 
trol. The truly contradictory and almost ridiculous nature of the system is best 
exemplified by the fact that a Britisher born in Greece is chargeable to the Greek 
quota, and the Greek quota is smal! on the theory that Greeks are less assimilable 
than the British. This system is a malignant growth which must be rooted out. 
Paring it down is no cure. Any substitute based on the national origins system 
must remain discriminatory, undemocratic, and a chancre on the body politic. 

Many persons have expressed a dislike for the national origins system, but they 
also asked, “What is the alternative?’ There are several possibilities, but we 
wish to describe the one which we consider most simple, effective, and workable. 

The United States has in the past beneiited from the immigration of substan- 
tially larger numbers than are permitted entry under existing laws. Our capac- 
ity to absorb new immigrants is much greater than any present or contemplated 
levels of immigration, as attested to by the statements of various demographers 
and experts in the employment field. We believe that the number of persons to be 
admitted should be based on the ability of our country to absorb additional 
immigrants and on our expanding economy needs. 

In the decade immediately preceding the First World War, America absorbed 
an average of 1 million immigrants per year. During this same period, according 
to the 1930 census of the United States, the percentage increase in population 
from 1900 to 1910 was 21.0, while the increase of gainfully employed was 31.3 
percent. It is similarly interesting to note, according to the 1940 census, that 
the 10 States with the highest percentages of foreign-born also had the highest 
per capita income—an average of $733 per capita, while the 10 States with 
the lowest percentage of foreign-born had an average income of only $313.70. 

The United States needs and can profit from a greatly increased immigration. 
We believe that a proper floor would be in the neighborhood of 300,000 which 
is approximately two-tenths of 1 percent of our population, or a ratio of 1 new 
person to every 500 residents of the United States. 

The setting of any maximum ceiling figure should be undertaken by Congress, 
in such a manner as to permit flexibility according to variations in our ability 
to absorb larger numbers. 

We suggest the appointment of a bipartisan Commission by the President, 
With the approval of Congress, representing economic, welfare, and Government 
interests. Such a Commission would have a continuing responsibility to study 
the situation and to set the number of quota immigrants admissible on a 
periodic as-needed basis, using a sliding scale between the minimum floor and 
the maximum ceiling set by Congress. Domestic and world-wide factors would 
be taken into account in establishing such ceilings. 

A. Allocation of quota.—Once the total quota has been set for a given year, 
the problem of allocation arises. Only a simple mechanism is required. It 
has been traditional for the prospective immigrant to register his interest in 
immigrating, with the American official nearest his home, a useful practice and 
one Which should be continued. In the future, as in the past, ail persons 
desiring to immigrate as quota immigrants should be required to register with 
a United States official. 

The present nonquota category should be retained. In determining allocating 
quota nulnbers, the following preferences should be made: 

(1} Family reunion of fireside relatives. 

(2) Family reunion to the third degree of consanguinity (a formula 
used under the DP Act). 

(3) Persons of distinguished skill and merit, such as eminent scientists, 
recognized artists, ete. 

(4) A set percentage within the preference category should be allocated 
by the Commission on the basis of the foreign-policy needs of the United 
States and special emergency needs throughout the world. Such a provision 
would take care of crisis situations; for example, persons who must flee 
from persecution—religious, racial, or political. 

(5) After the above preferences, all immigrants remaining should receive 
their visas in accordance with the date of their registration with an Ameri- 
can official, on a world-wide basis of “first come, first served.’ This incor 
porates present practices but eliminates the assignment of persons to a 
specific quota. 

This would eliminate the tragedy that occurs now when an escapee from 
Hungary registers at the American consulate in Germany and is told that he 
may have to wait a decade to immigrate, whereas an escapee from Czechoslovakia 
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registering the same day may reasonably expect a visa as soon as his papers 
are cleared. This is pure accident due to the fact that Czech quota numbers 
are more available at this time than Hungarian quota numbers. 


Points 2 and 8. Revision of standards of admission and review procedures to 
give fair and humane treatment to the alien while safeguarding the interests 
and security of the United States 

Immigration procedures should acknowledge the fact that immigration is 
mutually beneficial to the United States and to the prospective immigrant. The 
principle of selective immigration should be realistic, rather than anachronistic, 
as it is now. 

Our present law shows a basic distrust and fear of the alien which is neither 
reasonable nor justifiable. There can be agreement on reasonable standards 
to prevent the admission of such persons as habitual criminals, and so forth, and 
to preserve the security of the country. At the same time, these standards should 
also provide for recognizing the principle of reformation. This principle, basic 
to all religions, to law, and to our social sciences, is negated by our current 
immigration laws which do not accept the philosophy of reformation of character. 

In small measure, the law does recognize the reformation of so-called sub- 
versives if they have openly departed from this thinking 5 years before their 
application for admission. There is no recognition, however, of the possibility 
of reformation of the person who may have come in conflict with the law in 
his home country; a person for example, who, years ago, committed a crime 
involving moral turpitude—i. e., an intentional and willful criminal act—is 
forever barred from immigration to this country, although he may have been 
an upright citizen for years and long since have paid the penalty for his 
indiscretion. 

Fair, humane, and equitable standards should be applied not only to the 
issuance of visas but to exclusion at the time of entry. At the present time, 
there is no formal provision for appeal from the decision of a consul in 
refusing to grant a visa. While it is true that the alien’s American sponsor 
may request the Visa Division to make an informal review, the Visa Division 
can only seek to request the consul for his version of the denial. It is also 
true that in many instances, if the matter comes to the attention of the Visa 
Division, a correction may be made. Nevertheless, the fact remains that, 
according to present practice, the consul still has the final right to reject or 
to grant a visa. The Visa Division may not direct the consul in any specific 
case as to the action he must take. 

It has been previously suggested that it was important to have formal review 
or appeal procedure on the denial to issue a visa. It was contended, in opposi- 
tion, that the prospective immigrant has no standing or right in relation to 
the United States; hence, no provision can or should be made for an appeal. 
While the immigrant may mot have such a right under the current law, there 
is nothing to prevent Congress from bestowing such a right upon the prospective 
immigrant. 

When we consider that the immigration is important not only to the immi- 
grant and the country but also to the American relative or sponsor, the picture 
gains proper perspective. The denial of a visa in a specific case deprives the 
prospective immigrant, the United States, the family, the sponsor. An ade- 
quate appeal and review procedure would at least insure that the denial was 
equitable. 

Such a review procedure would be based on a right of appeal by the American 
sponsor, which might include the relative, the employer, or the American yolun- 
tary agency interested in the particular case. The review procedure could 
be with a review board set up within the body administering the issuance of 
visas. 

We are not desirous of instituting an appeal procedure which will be purely 
dilatory in nature or a waste of taxpayers’ money. We do, however, believe 
that, as in any other administrative agency, reasonable and adequate adminis- 
trative appeal procedures can be set up to make sure that the law is being 
properly administered and that no injustice is being done. We also believe 
that there should be recourse to the courts, where justified and practicable, in 
the same way that there is recourse to the courts where other administrative 
bodies have abused their discretion. 

The agency responsible for the issuance of visas should, in addition. review 
rejections of visas from time to time, even thovgh no formal appeal is taken, 
in order to assure uniform interpretation by all its field agents. This is the 
kind of sound administrative practice which any well-administered body under- 
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takes as a method of supervision and in an effort to determine whether its 
policies are being properly interpreted and implemented. 


Point 4. Establishment of one Government agency to control the issuance of 
visas and the admission of aliens 


The benefits of any law, no matter how perfect, can be destroyed by ineffective 
administration. At the present time, the administration of the immigration laws 
are divided between the State Department and the Justice Department. There 
has been no uniform interpretation of the laws and regulations between these 
departments. Each department decides for itself what action to take in any 
particular case. Thus, the American consul may issue a visa to an alien while, 
on the basis of the same facts and circumstances but under a different inter- 
pretation, the Immigration Service can exclude him. There may even be a differ- 
ence of opinion within one agency of the Government. The Public Health 
Service abroad may certify a person as admissible to the United States, but 
upon his entry to the United States the Public Health Service at the port of 
entry may decide his condition makes him inadmissible. 

Under the DP Act, where three Government agencies were charged with the 
administration of the law—the DP Commission, the INS, and the Visa Division— 
there were often as many different interpretations of the same law. Even in 
cases where the Board of Immigration Appeals has made a ruling in a particular 
set of circumstances, the Visa Division is not of necessity bound by such a 
decision to issue a visa. 

At the present time, the American consuls abroad are vested with absolute 
individual discretion to grant or withhold a vist. On the same set of facts and 
circumstances, one consul may decide to issue a visa, while another may decide 
to refuse it. 

We therefore propose the establishment of one independent Government 
ageney to be responsible for issuing visas and also for the admission of aliens. 
The Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, in a report on foreign affairs in January of 1949, recommended that 
the visa-issuing functions of the Department of State be transferred to the 
Department of Justice. The report stated that there was an unclear division 
of authority between the two which could be resolved by a merger of functions. 
While we agree with the Hoover Commission that the visa-issuance functions 
and admissions of aliens should be under one agency, we do not believe that 
the agency should be either the Justice Department or the State Department. 

The State Department’s basic function is the foreign policy of the United 
States. It is concerned with world-wide problems in foreign affairs, and the 
visa funtion is only one small part of its responsibilities. Visa issuance is 
handled by American consuls who have numerous other duties to perform. 
Similarly, the Immigration and Naturalization Service is only one small func- 
tion of the Justice Department, which is concerned mainly with the enforcement 
of all our laws. 

The advantages of one independent Government agency which would concern 
itself exclusively with the administration of our immitration laws are obvious. 
A complete uniformity of interpretation could be achieevd. Once an alien re- 
ceived a visa, he would be admitted to the United States unless certain conditions 
might have changed between the time of issuance of his visa and the time he 
applied for admission. There would be uniformity of procedure and interpreta- 
tion among the personnel issuing the visas. Since the particular official issuing 
visas would be concerned only with that function, he could hecome better trained 
and more expert, with a resulting improvement in the handling of the issuance 
of visas and expediting the entire immigration process. 

At the present time, the American consuls lack sufficient personnel to handle 
the volume of visa applications. At many consulates, even in cases where per- 
sons are entitled to nonquota visas or are chargeable to undersubscribed quotas, 
there is a long wait before a visa can be issued. In some consulates there is 
only one person assigned part of the time to handle visa applications which may 
run into thousands. It would be of paramount importance, therefore, that a 
new agency be adequately staffed. 


Point 5. No person admitted for permanent residence should be deported unless 
entry aras based on fraud 


Our entire concept of deportation needs rethinking and redefinition. It is now 
used as a form of punishment, based on the medieval idea of exile and banish- 
ment. Deportation frequently punishes the innocent, as well as the “guilty.” 
Members of the immediate family of the deportee may even suffer greater hard- 
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ships than the deportee himself. We are strongly convinced that our immigra- 
tion laws must begin to reflect the modern social concepts by which we live. 
We believe that an alien who does wrong should be punished for his wrong, 
but in the same way as a citizen. The punishment, however, should fit the crime 
without the added penalty of banishment. Once a person is admitted into the 
United States for permanent residence, he should have the privilege of remain- 
ing in this country unless it can be demonstrated that his immigration was based 
on fraud. 

Our present laws assume that an alien should be held to higher standards of 
conduct than the native-born, and are based on the concept that an alien is 
admitted here on “probation.” Such concepts are harmful to everyone con- 
cerned, and benefit no one. There is no reason why the alien, once admitted 
into this country for permanent residence, should not be made welcome and 
be treated like everyone else in the eyes of the law. The process of adjustment 
and integration into the life of this country is a twofold one in which citizen 
and newcomer both contribute and gain from each other. Our deportation laws 
today, as embodied in Public Law 414, are a further retreat. Conditions which 
were not previously a basis for deportation at the time the person entered the 
United States, may now be applied retroactively to become a basis for his 
deportation. 

Take, for example, a matter which has been of great concern to this country 
for some time, although not in particular in relation to aliens. Suppose a young- 
ster of 14 is admitted to this country with his parents. He goes to the neigh- 
borhood school, becomes a member of the community, makes friends with other 
boys his age. Unfortunately, there has been some drug peddling in the neigh- 
borhood and the school itself. This youngster becomes a victim, along with 
other young people in the school. It is a tragedy for all the parents and the 
community as a whole, but a special tragedy for the boy and his parents. He 
wasn't a drug addict when he came to the United States; he didn’t become one 
because he was an alien. But he did have the misfortune to land in a particular 
neighborhood and among a particular group of impressionable youngsters who 
started him off on the wrong foot. 

What happens to the American youngsters? Hopefully, they are cared for 
and cured and will take their rightful place in the community later. 

What happens to the alien youngster? Under the present law, he must be 
deported, since Public Law 414 has made mere drug addiction a basis for 
deportation. 

Nothing has been solved by his deportation and by the extra punishment thus 
meted out to him and his law-abiding parents. 

This is merely one illustration of the unfairness and tragedy of deportation 
on the basis of conditions arising subsequent to the immigrant’s arrival. 
Deportation is a penalty, a very serious penalty which must not be lightly 
exacted. Certainly, problems such as those raised by the Kefauver Crime In- 
vestigation Committee will not be solved by deporting a few aliens and we only 
delude ourselves by seeking to take this easy way out. Wrongdoing must be 
promptly punished, and the social conditions which may have contributed must 
be corrected, but the punishment should be impartial. 


Point 6. Distinctions between naturalized and native citizens should be abolished, 
with the exception of fraud 

The spirit of democracy and of our Constitution is violated by any distinction 
between native-born and naturalized citizens. Such distinctions should be elimi- 
nated from our immigration laws. 

Immigrants have often been described as the country’s “adopted” children. 
Agreeing with this definition, we also agree that it is right to check on the “child” 
to be sure that he is adoptable. Proper precautions can be taken, as previously 
described, in immigration and naturalization without violating humanitarian 
and ethical standards. Once the check has been made, we urgently stress the 
desirability of a true and final adoption, always, of course, providing that there 
has been no fraud involved. 

Our “adopted” child then truly becomes a member of the family. He works; he 
pays taxes; he contributes to private social welfare; he is a member of the PTA; 
his children belong to the Girl Scouts and to the Boy Scouts; he becomes a mem 
ber of the church of his faith. He is expected to be concerned and to worry about 
persons less fortunate than himself, both here and overseas. He is then subject 
to a 5-year testing period to see whether the privilege of becoming a citizen should 
be bestowed upon him, With citizenship he takes on additional responsibilities. 
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He must serve as a juror; he has the responsibility of voting and helping in the 
elections of our representatives. With citizenship he gains the privilege of ob- 
taining a passport to travel. He has the protection of this country, his country 
now. He deserves to be given this continued protection and to be treated in 
every regard like other citizens. 

Judge Levintnat. If there are any questions I would be very happy 
to answer them. 

Commissioner Harrison. Judge, do you think in order to get the 
full benefit of what you refer to as greater uniformity in interpreta- 
tion, if you were to have a separate independent agency for the is- 
suance of visas that it would be necessary to have ‘that highly cen- 
tralized? 

Judge Levinruan. I should think you would to have it at the 
top 

Commissioner Harrtson. The applications, you say, would continue 
to be received in the various countries through the consular offices. 
Now, how would you visualize the operation from that point on in 
order to provide the benefit of great uniformity ? 

Judge _ tnTHAL. As I understand the proposal, it wouldn’t be the 
consul who would receive these applications. It would be officials 
designated by this independent agency. They might have their of- 
fices in the consulate, of course, but they would not be responsible to 
the State Department. They would be responsible to this independent 
agency. They would make a report to the agencies and they would 
have to give their reasons for rejecting applications, and there would 
have to be cleari ing of those reports from time to time. In that way 
there would be uniformity. 

If the people in Washington would see that on the very same facts 
a representative of that agency in Munich rejects an application for 
a visa whereas another man on the very same facts receives one in 
Frankfort, they would know there is something wrong; that they 
have to make a regulation that would guide all consuls. Where you 
have a lack of uniformity, of course, you must have injustice. 

The Cuarrman. Would you not set up another group of officials 
throughout the whole world? 

Judge LevinTHAL. No. You have those officials now, only now you 
would divorce that function from the consul and give it to a man who 
would be designated by this independent agency, and he would do that 
and that alone instead of having it done by the consul who has to do 
many things today. So it w ouldn’t cost more in the long run. 

The Cuarrman. Wouldn’t it? If you divorce this function from the 
consuls you would have to appoint somebody else to carry out 

Judge Levinruan. Yes, but we have more than one consul in all of 
these communities. 

The CHarrmMan. But there are a lot of places throughout the world 
where you don’t have more than one. 

Miss Periuck. I would say that in large countries where they have 
a large consular staff, that some are doing virtually nothing but immi- 
gration work. That was true in Germany and Austria and what you 
found in the administration of the Displaced Persons Act. There was 
a representative of the Immigration Service overseas, a representative 
of the consular service, a representative of the Public Health Service, 
and a representative of the Displaced Persons Commission all working 
in an attempt to facilitate and move the DP’s here faster. 
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The Cuatrman. That was a special problem that they had a time 
limit on, but how are you going to run the immigration 

Miss Petnuck. We tried to learn from that experience. Some of 
this check and double check or need to spend time as to whether this 
Service is interpreting it the same as the other Services would be 
eliminated if you had it all in one Service, so that if there is a ruling 
it will apply equally to visas and admissions at the port of entry. 

The Cuamrman. I would like you to explain to us how, where, and 
whose duty it would be to handle appeals such as you have proposed 
so as to have a practical administrative system. 

Judge LevinrHat. Within the agency. 

The Cuarrman. We have heard from various witnesses much 
criticism of the present system and the absence of an appeal procedure, 
but we are also interested in hearing what you would propose be done 
about it in practical terms. For example, are you proposing that an 
applicant in a foreign country be given the right of appeal, and if so, 
where would he send it? How would it be processed ¢ 

Judge LevinrHaL. Well, Mr. Perlman, he has no right to appeal. 
We admit that we concede the would-be immigrant should not have the 
right to appeal. But if there is an American sponsor or somebody 
living in the United States or a voluntary agency which is willing to 


sponsor that applicant for admission to the United States and if “the 
regulation provided that costs should be deposited by the appellant so 
there wouldn’t be any loss to the taxpayer to cover all eae expenses 
of such appeal, why shouldn’t there be a provision for an appeal of 
an arbitrary action of an administrative official. It is foreign to our 
entire system of jurisprudence. 

The Cuarrman. I am still interested in hearing how you would do 


it, assuming for the sake of our discussion that it were desirable. 

Judge Levinruan. Under the present law it cannot be done because 
there is division and duplication of responsibility and authority. 
It is a basic premise of this new suggestion that there be one independ- 
ent agency despite the difficulties that are envisioned to the establish- 
ment of an independent agency. There are these compensating ad- 

vantages. Dealing exclusively with visa issuance and admission to 
the United States, there would be one or two or three appellate 
bodies of five or seven men to review these appeals. We did it with 
courts martial during the war. We had an appellate body. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, but we are not thinking about a war: we are 
thinking of a permanent immigration policy of the United States. 

Judge Levinruan. This is a war against injustice, which is a very 
serious war. 

The Cuarrman. But we are concerned with permanent policy and 
permanent organization, and if you state the present immigration 
system is in your opinion unsatisfactory, we are interested in hearing 
what you would substitute that is reasonable and practical. 

Judge Levinruat. I feel that immigration is going to be a continu- 
ing problem, just as it was throughout the life of our Nation. I don’t 
think you can deal with this as an emergency thing for 3 or 5 years. 

I think in dealing with long-range police: y there should be a perma- 
nent long-range agency responsible to the President. 

The Cratrman. How are you going to handle these appeal cases? 

Judge Levinruan. Appeals should be permitted to be taken. It has 
just beep pointed out to me that theoretically you can take appeals 
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today for every exclusion or deportation decision, yet you know there 
aren't such a tremendous amount of appeals, 

The CuatrmMan. There are a great many of them and perhaps the 
reason there aren’t more is that the hands of Government sometimes 
have been tied for many years because they can’t always deport the 
people to the countries that they are required to deport them to under 
existing laws, so that the issue isn’t raised as frequently as it otherwise 
might be. But that occurs here in this country. Also, when you ex- 
clude them at the port of entry. 

Judge Levinruat. Under the DP Act they also kept them out over- 
seas, 

The Cuairman. You are talking again about an emergency law, and 
I am talking about a permanent act. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I would like to ask Miss Petluck her under- 
standing of section 203 (a) (1) of the new act, and its relation to 
section 212 (a) (14) ? 

Miss Pertuck. Well, as I have analyzed sectian 203 (a) (1), which 
deals with the so-called first preference, it would appear to me that if 
the phraseology— 
specialized experience or exceptional ability of such immigrant to be substan- 
tially of benefit prospectively— 
those words must mean persons of particular skill; otherwise, I 
wouldn’t understand what those words meant. I do differentiate those 
from other proposals, such as under the DP Act where you had a 
specific contract as such. 

As I also understand this section in relation to 212 (a) (14), this 
would not apply to that particular category; 212 (a) (14) is the per- 
missive clause which permits the Secretary of Labor to certify in a 
particular community on a particular skill that there is an excess of 
labor in the country. It would not, however, apply to the first-cate- 
gory cases or to the so-called 30 percent, which is the reunion of 
families or to any of the so-called family reunion cases. It would 
apply to anyone who was not coming to this country within a priority 
or preference, to the so-called general nonpreference quota immigrant. 

Now, translating that back again, we theoretically have an elimina- 
tion of contract labor clauses. You still have a retention of principle, 
that if labor is in excess in a given community for the nonpreference 
groups that they might be prevented from immigrating here. 

As we tried to read section 203 (a) (1) taking all these phrases 
together and trying to give them some meaning, it sounded as if this 
was for the use of persons of particularly great skill. Asa matter of 
fact, we in our own minds paraphrased it as the highly skilled section, 
thinking in terms of scientists or professors who have no nonquota 
status and who definite ly are included, and artists of particular merit 
or anyone who has already demonstrated skill. That is what I would 
say, as I read it. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Judge LevinrHat. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Engel here? 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING M. ENGEL, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
JEWISH COMMITTEE AND THE ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF 
B’NAI B’RITH, ACCOMPANIED BY SIDNEY LISKOFSKY 


Mr. Encex. I am Irving M. Engel, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Jewish Committee. I am accompanied by Mr. 
Sidney Liskofsky, and represent the American Jewish Committee and 
the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 

I have come here with a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but in 
view of the fact that some of the things in that statement have already 
been said and in view of the lateness of the hour, I assume I will have 
permission to put in the record this statement and coment on it orally 
and make some remarks. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Mr. Irving 
M. Engel for the American Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B'rith :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, the views on American im- 
migration policy of the American Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League of Bnai B'rith were presented to you by Lester Gutterman at your 
hearings in New York on September 30. I appreciate this opportunity to supple 
ment some of the views contained in our earlier statement. 

As we pointed out in our earlier appearance, Jewish groups in this country— 
because of the Hitler holocaust and because of the creation on the new State 
of Israel—are not special pleaders who seek to encourage immigration so that 
their fellow religionists abroad can come to this country. Their concern with our 
immigration laws and policies stems from a desire to strengthen our democracy 
and to eliminate from our laws and policies all provisions which contradict our 
democratic principles. The proposals we have advanced and are now advancing 
stem from our desire to strengthen democracy not only in our country but 
throughout the world, and to achieve immigration policies which in the long 
run will most benefit our own country. 

In our earlier statement, we declared our conviction that the national origins 
system must go. In the course of your hearings in various parts of the country, 
as the press has indicated, this same conviction was asserted by many groups of 
all kinds. Some of these groups advanced various suggestions as to the arrange- 
ment that might be substituted for the national origins system. 

Undoubtedly, most of these proposals have advantages as well as disadvan- 
tages. It may be difficult, even impossible, to find a perfect substitute for the 
national origins system—one acceptable to all groups and having no serious 
problems of administration. But even if no perfect substitute can be devised, 
we are convinced that many of the proposals advanced are better than the pre- 
sent system. We are convinced that with imagination and a will to make these 
substitute proposals work, the various objections raised, particularly in regard 
to administration, can be successfully overcome. 

We believe that public opinion is favorable to a reconsideration of the na- 
tional origins concept itself, and we hope that the Commission will not merely 
consider how to make the impact of that concept less inequitable, but will also 
seriously consider proposals to cast it away altogether. 

I should like briefly to sketch for you the proposal that the organizations on 
whose behalf I speak believe, after prolonged consideration, most promising. 
An outstanding feature of our proposal is that it would provide flexibility with 
regard to the over-all number of quota immigrants to be admitted each year. 

I should like to recall to the Commission the fact that our present immigra- 


tion law has flexibility, too, but a one-side flexibility—in favor of exclusion. 
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Even before the McCarran Act, our immigration code permitted the President 
to suspend immigration in times of war or national emergency. The MeCarran 
Act enlarged this authority to empower the President to suspend or curtail, at 
will, the immigration “of any aliens or any class of aliens’if he finds their ad- 
mission to be detrimental to the interests of the United States. Thus the power 
to shut off immigration, which had previously been limited to periods of war 
and national emergency, is now available for use at any time. 

Neither before nor after the McCarran Act, however, did our immigratiou 
law allow flexibility to enlarge the number of admissible immigrants to provide 
for emergency situations that tend to arise periodically in this uncertain world 
of ours. Today, for example, we can handle emergencies such as that arising 
out of the continuing flight of refugees from behind the iron curtain, only 
through the slow and difficult process of Federal legislation. 

We propose, therefore, the establishment by law of a National lmmigration 
Policy Commission whose members would be appointed either by the President 
with the consent of the Senate, or by the President jointly with both Houses 
of Congress. This Commission would be charged with making a continuous 
study of demographic and economic trends in our own country, as well as of 
political and social conditions in other countries. The Commission would take 
into account the employment and general economic situation in our own country— 
existing levels as well as long-range trends and tendencies. The conditions in 
other countries would be studied with particular reference to their bearing on 
our foreign policy. The Commission would consider how great is the demand 
and need for new homes by refugees and homeless persons abroad, how admis- 
sion of persons to our country would aid in rehabilitating the bastions of de- 
mocracy abroad, how it would demonstrate the good faith of our efforts to 
strengthen democracy throughout the world and to raise the world-wide level of 
economic well-being, and how it would serve to reunite families in our country. 

The Commission would then set the maximum number of immigrants to be 
admitted to our shores each calendar year, or over a period of years. In so 
doing it would be required by law to set a maximum number not lower than 
two-tenths of 1 percent of our total population, nor higher than four-tenths of 1 
percent of our total population. The maximum fixed by the Commission would 
represent the highest number of immigrants our country couid and should absorb 
in a particular year, The number chosen would be in addition to those who 
come from the Western Hemisphere, who are not subject to any numerical 
limitation under existing law. This exception, which was based on the good- 
neighbor policy, is more highly desirable now than ever and should be main 
tained. 

Having established a desirable maximum number of immigrants to be admit- 
ted in a particular period, how should the available visas be distributed? Pre- 
vious law contained a system of preferences based on the applicants’ relation- 
ship to American citizens and resident aliens, and on possession of an agricul- 
tural skill. The McCarran Act modified these preferences to a considerable 
extent. The Humphrey-Lehman bill favored yet another scheme of preferences, 
which it applied to its proposed scheme for polling unused quotas. This pro 
posal was that 25 percent of the available visas within the quota pool should be 
allocated to three preference categories based, respectively, on the principles 
of family reunion, domestic economic need, and refuge to persecutees—the re- 
mainder to nonpreference cases. 

if | may digress for a moment, I would like to comment on the principle of 
basing admissibility on the possession of special skills. As democrats and hu 
manitarians, we have serious doubts about such a criterion. We believe that 
supporters of this policy tend to classify the immigrant as an economic com- 
modity and to lose sight of the human side of immigration. A person admit- 
ted because he has some needed skill is under pressure to work at that skill, 
regardless of other more desirable opportunities he may have. By this device 
we reintroduce into our law the concept of contract labor which has long been 
repudiated as inhumane and un-American. Hence, we suggest that this cri- 
terion, if used at all, be used with cireumspection and surrounded with safe- 
guards to prevent administrative abuse. 

We believe that the preference system in the Humphrey-Lehman bill is a 
model that might be adapted to our proposal. The terms of reference given by 
Congress to the Commission could define these preference categories but leave 
to the discretion of the Commission the fixing of the percentages to be assigned 
to them. As is provided in the Humphrey-Lehman bill, the unused portions of 
any of the preference categories should be available to any of the other pref- 
erence categories, or to immigrants without any claim to preference. 
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We come now to the question of how visas should be distributed within the 
several preference categories. Our belief, the result of long consideration of this 
question, is that these visas should be assigned to immigrants, without regard 
to their national origin or place of birth, on the basis of the provécatively simple, 
yet just and American principle of first come, first served. 

It is in regard to this latter suggestion that objections about practicability 
have been raised. We feel that these objections are unjustified and stem 
from bias against the type of immigrants who may come in rather than from 
any inherent difficulties in our proposal. Indeed, we ask, is not the principle of 
first come, first served applied to the distribution of visas within each national 
quota under the present system? The Visa Division manages successfully to 
process the applications for visas that come from applicants born in particular 
countries but scattered throughout the world. Similarly, it should not be too 
difficult to work out a system of applying the first come, first served principle on 
a world-wide basis. 

Nor are we shocked by the suggestion that such a system could result in 
the bulk of immigration in a particular year coming from Asia or Africa, if 
there should be a large and early registration of persons from snch regions. 
In the first place, we do not consider this to be a reasonable fear. The cost 
of immigration, the requirement of affidavits of support, the minute number 
of relatives of persons: of those regions presently in the United States, the 
literacy, health, and other requirements, would undoubtedly operate to keep 
immigrants from those countries at a minimum. The alarmists tend to forget 
that though immigration from Latin America is quota-free under present law, 
the number of immigrants who come to this country from that continent is 
relatively inconsequential. 

More important, however, we do not share the fears—based on conscious 
or unconscious racial bias—of an increase in the number of immigrants from 
those parts of the world. We judge the desirability of persons not by their 
race or national origin but by their individual worth. 

Finally, every applicant will continne to have to meet all of the various 
personal qualifications set forth in the law, relating to health, literacy, moral 
character, loyalty, and so forth. 

We believe that a plan based on these ideas would be vastly superior to 
the present national-origins system. It would have the great advantage of 
flexibility, thus .enabling us to adapt our immigration policy to meet new 
situations throughout the world, and it would make the true interests of 
the United States the determining factor in our immigration policy, rather 
than the doctrine of racial superiority, which is the basis of the present 
system. 

DEPORTATION 


I turn now to deportation. Over recent decades there have been many 
deportations of alien residents whose stay in the United States was believed 
to be against the public interest. We believe that the impact of deportation 
upon a resident alien and his family has received far too little consideration. 
It can hardly be denied that among the evils that may befall a person, deporta- 
tion is one of the most disastrous. It is not accidental that in medieval times 
the punishment of banishment was regarded as one of the most severe pun- 
ishments, second only to the sentence of death. In describing the effect of 
deportation on the person affected, one could hardly find more appropriate 
words than those used by Mr. Justice Douglas in a recent case, when he said: 

‘Banishment is punishment in the practical sense. It may deprive a man 
and his family of all that makes life worth while. Those who have their 
roots here have an important stake in this country. Their plans for them- 
selves and their hopes for their children all depend on their right to stay. 
If they are uprooted and sent to lands no longer known to them, no longer 
hospitable, they become displaced, homeless people condemned to bitterness and 
despair.” 

Certainly, deportation is a much harder “punishment”—to use the word 
in the nontechnical sense—than, let us say, a fine of $50 or imprisonment 
for a few days. But while the procedure to inflict even the slightest fine 
or the shortest term of imprisonment is surrounded by an elaborate system 
of safeguards to insure justice and fair treatment of the accused, no similar 
protection is granted to the person threatened with an order of deportation. 
Furthermore, deportation not only affects the person directly involved, but 
generally creates most trying conditions of hardship for his wife and children 
and other dependents. 
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It has been suggested that only those aliens who obtained admission to this 
country by deliberate fraud should be deportable and that in no other case should 
deportation be permitted. An alien, once admitted, should be free to live here 
on the same basis as all others without subjecting himself to possible banish- 
ment if he makes a misstep. We believe that there is much merit to this position, 
especially in view of the growing tendency to use deportation as a means of 
punishing aliens doing unpopular things, who have committed no violation of 
criminal law and cannot, therefore, be tried for crime. If an alien has committed 
a crime he should be subject to the same criminal sanctions as are citizens 
and should not, solely because of his status as alien, merit the additional severe 
punishment of banishment for life. We cannot accept the reasoning that an 
alien who has engaged in criminal activities should be sent back to the country 
of his birth. Rather he may well have committed his crime because of what he 
learned or pressures he was subjected to here in our country. Criminality as an 
inherent trait has long been repudiated by psychologists and criminologists. 

We realize that this point of view is likely to meet with great resistance 
in many quarters. The theory that the alien possesses a tenuous and inferior 
status is deeply ingrained in the thinking of many persons. We would there- 
fore urge, at the very least, that deportation be recognized as a drastic punish- 
ment which may be tantamount to imprisonment or death and which, therefore, 
should be used with circumspection and with due regard to the interest of all 
individuals involved. 

We therefore recommend, first, that in any future law only those situations 
should be declared grounds for deportation where the interest of the United 
States clearly requires deportation. Many grounds for deportation contained in 
the present law do not stand this test. This is particularly true of some of the 
grounds for deportation newly introduced into our law by the McCarran-Walter 
Act, enacted earlier this year. For instance, an alien can now be deported who 
fails to notify the Attorney General of a change of address within 10 days, unless 
he ean establish to the satisfaction of the Attorney General that such failure was 
reasonably excusable or was not willful. There is no need to elaborate on the 
drastic character of this provision which throws an alien, once he has allowed 
the 10-day period to pass, at the mercy of the Attorney General. 

Secondly, we believe that the penal nature of deportation requires that deporta- 
tion proceedings be surrounded by all the constitutional and statutory safeguards 
available to those involved in criminal proceedings in the traditional sense. 
Thus, for instance, the United States Constitution prohibits ex post facto 
legislation. This prohibition under present interpretation of the law does not 
apply to deportation, since persons can be deported for acts which were not 
grounds for deportation when they arrived in the United States. 


rHE PRINCIPLE OF REDEMPTION 


Basic to our laws and ethics is recognition of the principle of redemption 
through repentance and reformation. Our immigration laws, however, ignore 
this principle. A person once deportable is always deportable regardless of how 
many years he has lived in this country as a law-abiding resident. Thus a 
misstep of an alien, committed perhaps many years ago, marks him as a 
pariah who for the rest of his life must be in constant fear of being torn from 
his family and deported to a country with which he has lost all connection. The 
inhumanity of this situation has been recently illustrated by the case of a textile 
worker in New England who in 1934, as a young man, joined the Communist 
Party during a textile strike and paid nominal dues for a period of 4 months 
under the impression that the party’s sole aim was union organization. Al- 
though he withdrew from the Communist Party soon after, in 1952 he was ordered 
deported under the Internal Security Act on the ground of his admitted past 
membership in the Communist. Party—this, although he is the father of two 
sons who fought in the American Army in World War II and has for years been 
a law-abiding person loyal to our country. 

This treatment of reformed members of the Communist Party is not only 
inhuman; it is also, I submit, bad policy. Former Communists have been a most 
valuable source of information in exposing the evil policies and practices of 
the Communists. Such information has helped our law-enforcement agencies 
to maintain an effective control over the Communists and to counteract their 
every effort. Should we not rather encourage defections from the Communist 
Party by resident aliens than treat such defections as having no effect what- 
ever on the deportability of the person concerned? Our present system tends 
to make every person in such situation a prisoner of his evil associates, thus 
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depriving us of the opportunity to wean mistaken converts to totalitarianism 
back to democracy. 

The present law recognizes the possibility of redemption in the case of aliens 
seeking admission. It provides that past members of a totalitarian party may 
be admitted if since the termination of membership they have been for at least 
5 years actively opposed to the doctrine of such party, and if their admission 
is in the public interest. Furthermore, the possibility of repentance should also 
be available to aliens already here. It is illogical to give recognition to this 
principle in the case of aliens seeking admission but not in the case of aliens al- 
ready here. The injustice of this is the more apparent since in many cases 
persons became associated with the Communist Party at a time when its true 
nature was much less a matter of public record than it is now 

We would like again to emphasize the fact that the present immigration legis- 
lation is based on a principle which is completely contrary to our system of 
justice. It leaves the decision as to whether a person qualifies for immigration 
to the absolute discretion of the United States consuls abroad without any possi- 
bility of appeal. No administrative official should in a democratic regime based 
on the rule of law rather than on the rule of men have the sole and final say 
in matters which may be of life-and-death importance for the applicant. Con- 
suls for whom in many cases the issuing of immigration visas is just an inci- 
dental job should not have this power to grant or deny visas without any right 
of appeal from their decision. There is no reason why an opportunity for 
appeal should not be given in cases where decision to refuse admission is made 
by the American consul abroad. The establishment of a Visa Review Board to 
which persons denied visas by an American consul, or at least American citizens 
interested in their immigration, may appeal is not only in the interest of the 
alien but in the interest of our country and our judicial system. No official 
should have arbitrary power without being subject to proper review. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS 


May I refer now to another aspect of our immigration and naturalization 
laws which we consider undesirable. That is the tendency to eliminate statutes 
of limitations against deportation and denaturalization. The purpose of statutes 
of limitations, consistent with our basic concepts of order and justice, is to 
prevent wrongs long dead from remaining forever a festering sore. If after 
a number of years time has healed the wounds occasioned by some violation 
of the law, it would be most undesirable to upset the matter afresh by tearing 
open the old wounds. The statute of limitations is a declaration of policy that 
it is desirable to forgive and forget wrongs done long ago and that failure to 
do so can serve only to keep alive old sources of disorder and breaches of 
peace. It is a statement that except in the case of the serious offense, such as 
murder, society will after a time be better off letting dead issues rest. It is also 
a recognition that with the passage of the years it becomes difficult or impossible 
for truly guiltless persons to assemble the evidence necessary to establish their 
innocence. 

Yet, now we find added to our immigration laws a denial of this basic princi- 
ple through undue lengthening or complete elimination of statutes of limitations 
on deportation and denaturalization. This is a retrogressive step and should 
be corrected as quickly as possible. A person technically deportable who has 
lived a law-abiding and peaceful life in our country for many years, thereby 
demonstrating that he can be a useful and productive member of the common- 
wealth, should not after those years be torn away from his family and banished 
simply because of some technical violation of the law which makes him deport- 
able. Similarly, a person who has been a law-abiding naturalized citizen of 
our country for many years, should not because of some latent defect in his 
naturalization be compelled to give up his citizenship and possibly lay himself 
open for deportation thereby. He has passed the test of the years. Why not 
let the matter lie through an effective statute of limitations? 


REQUIREMENT THAT APPLICANTS STATE THEIR RACE AND ETHNIC CLASSIFICATION 


The whole racist tenor of our immigration laws is reflected in the new require- 
ment of the McCarran Act that all prospective immigrants must state on their 
visa application their race and ethnic classification. As agencies which have 
long been fighting discrimination based on race, religion, ancestry, or national 
origin, we know that such questions on applications have often been used, and 
may be so used in the future, for purposes of discrimination. The racial or 
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ethnic origin of an applicant for admission to this country is relevant only to 
persons who mistakenly believe that such factors are in some way connected 
with the applicant’s abilities or desirability as an inhabitant of our country. 
For that reason we have always been opposed to inquiries on application forms 
regarding race, religion, or national or ethnic origin. 

Now we find that section 222 of the new immigration law requires every 
application for a visa to state the applicant’s race and ethnic classification, 
leaving the clear implication that such characteristics are relevant to adimissi- 
bility. This, we believe, is another injection of racism into our immigration 
law. It is a set-back in our progress toward democracy which has witnessed 
the steady elimination of such questions from application forms. 

The inclusion of such potentially discriminatory questions is by no means the 
only undesirable aspect of the requirement. The act nowhere defines “race” 
and “ethnic classification,’ leaving this task to be handled by administrative 
regulation and thus introducing into our immigration laws another element of 
Vafzueness. 

“Race” is a term which cannot be defined to the satisfaction of anthropologists, 
let alone for purposes of legislation and administration. Anthropologists in- 
sist that even efforts to classify individuals into the so-called five great races— 
white, black, red, yellow, ¢ y are in fact, simply classifications by color 
of skin. And they say that even such classification is invalid because the grada- 
tions of skin color are such as to make it impossible to classify millions whose 
color of skin lies between groups. 

. Similar problems arise with respect to ethnic classification. Take, for example, 
the group to which I belong, the Jews. Haddon and Huxley, leading anthro- 
pologists, said in 1936, that “The Jews are not a race but only a people after all.” 

They go on to say: “The Jews can rank neither as a nation nor pager as an ethnic 
unit, but rather as a socio-religious group.” Yet Coon, another leading anthro- 
pologist says in Races of Europe that “Jews form an ethnic Sen Still another 
leading anthropologist, Melville J. Herskovitz, says of the Jewish group: “Lan- 
guage, culture, belief, all exhibit so great a range of variation that no definition 
cast in terms of these concepts can be more than partial. Yet, the Jews do 
represent an historic continuum, have survived as an identifiable, yet constantly 
shifting series of groups. Is there any least common denominator other than the 
designation ‘Jew’ that can be found to mark the historical fait accompli that the 
Jew, however defined, seems to be? It is seriously to be questioned. A word 
can mean many things to many people: and no word, one may almost conelude, 
means more things to more people than does the word ‘Jew.’”’ Science aside, 
there are many Jews who insist that Jews are not an ethnic group at all, but 
simply a religious denomination. 

Anthropologists generally agree that “ethnic group” can mean any group with 
similar cultural attributes, and that there is almost no limit to the number of 
human groups who, taken together, constitute an ethnic group. For example. 
they say that persons of Puerto Rican origin in New York City may be regarded 
as constituting a different ethnic group from persons of Puerto Rican origin 
in Puerto Rico. Similarly, the French in Provence constitute a different ethnic 
group from the French in Normandy. Hence the term has so many meanings 
that it beeomes meaningless. And the result is that the provision of law requir- 
ing such information is too vague to be applied. Justice Holmes has rightly 
said that a bad law may be preferable to a vague one. We believe this provision 
of the law to be both vague and bad. 

In closing, may I thank you for the time you have allotted me and the organ 
izations for which I speak. I am sure that the outcome of your deliberations 
will be a major contribution to immigration policy and that your recommenda- 
tions will benefit our great country and strengthen democracy’s hand in its 
struggle with aggressive totalitarianism. 

Mr. Encer. I should like to make this statement: that you gentle- 
men gave us an opportunity when you were in New York in September 
to make a preliminary statement in which we gave the reasons why 
we are so strongly opposed to the McCarran bill, and particularly the 
national origins system. But we at that time were not prepared to 
make a final recommendation or definite recommendation as to what 
we thought should take its place. 

So you gaye us an opportunity to make a supplemental statement 
at this time, which is what I will now make. 
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I would like to start off, if I may, by referring to the rather exciting 
incident that occurred last week, the granting of a Nobel prize to Dr 
Selman A. Waksman for the discovery of stereomycin, the first anti- 
biotic which has be n discovered as a cure for tuberc ulosis. I mention 
that here because it has a direct connection with immigration, because 
if you had been on a dock on one day in 1915 you would have seen a 
family come to this country from the Ukraine and you would have 
regarded them as outlandish in appearance, with strange clothing, 
strange haircuts and foreign tongue and it wouldn’t have occurred to 
us that anyone in this group would make a m: jor contribution to the 
welfare of this country, in fact, the world. But that group included 
a boy called Selman Waksman. We admitted him and he was edu- 
cated here and he showed an inclination toward sciences. He became 
a member of the research staff of Rutgers University. He made this 
discoverey and he assigned the royalty to Rutgers so they could con- ° 
tinue research in that field. 

I mention that because it high lights the fact that immigration is a 
two-sided coin. I think we are too apt to think of it as being something 
that is advantageous to the immigrant, and certainly it is advan- 
tageous to grant to a person in a country where he is subjected to 
persecution and depression and no economic opportunity, a chance to 
come to this country where he breathes the air of freedom and has 
an opportunity to pursue the kind of life that his talents entitled 
him to. 

I think we should also remember that immigration is a subject that 
also concerns America, not just the immigrant, and it is important to 
think of the cultural and economic and social contributions that the 
immigrants make, and I could give you dozens of other instances, 
maybe not as dramatic but still as important, where immigrants have 
contributed to our war effort and to our general welfare. 

I think we should also remember that this has something to do with 
the soul of America. As Monsignor Swanstrom said, this country 
had its greatest de .velopme nt and highest opinion in mankind when it 
was really a haven for the oppressed. While nobody argues today that 
we should have unlimited immigration, we feel we should have as 
much immigration as we could absorb, and in granting visas there 
should be nothing that smacks of international doctrine of racism. 
We agree with those who have appeared today and who have earlier 
appeared who condemn the national origins system. It is funda- 
mentally bad. It can’t be made good. We should not, in our judg- 
ment, be thinking in terms of modifyi ing it to make it less inequitable 
than it is. 

On the matter of strategy I associate myself—and TI am speaking 
for myself now—more with Monsignor Swanstrom when he said that 
we should direct ourselves toward eliminating the national origins 
system and substituting a new system rather than leavi ing that provi- 
sion in our statute books and tr ying to work out temporary legislation 
to take care of emergencies that arise from time to time. I think that 
is sound strategy. 

It was only last June when we were made sick at heart when we saw 
that the Congress, rather casually and really not understanding the 
provisions in this 300-page bill, passed the bill over the President’s 
veto. We read that the present basic law had been passed in 1924 and 
more than a quarter of a century had passed before that could be 
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changed in any way, and the change when it took place was for the 
worse. We rather thought there would be another quarter of a cen- 
tury before we could get that bill changed. 

Look what happened. As Americans we could rejoice in this. It 
shows what a re: ally and truly democratic system we have. The Amer- 
ican people began to sense that in this 300- page bill there were provi- 
sions which were contrary to the basic doctrines of American freedom, 
so without much leadership and without much direction there welled 
up a demand for its improvement, for the elimination of these unfair 
provisions. We get as a result the candidates, both candidates of one 
party which had not mentioned this subject in its platform, coming 
out categorically and condemning the McCarran bill and promising 
to do everything possible to amend it in the next session of Congress. 
We are beginning to see one Congressman and Senator after another 
who voted for the bill now coming out to excuse and justify and 
apologize for that action and promising to take a leading hand in 
amending it in the Eighty-third Congress. I think the time is ripe. 
We have got a movement that is on the w ay, and instead of saying it is 
going to take a long time to change this basic fundamental wrong 
and let’s leave in this and do something about emergency legislation, 
1 urge that we join in protest that something which is fundamentally 
wrong be allowed to stand and that we should be concentrating on the 
matter of getting a decent bill, a bill that doesn’t violate American 
principles, a bill which Americans can be proud of and a bill that will 
help us and not hurt us in the current struggle to win the minds and 
hearts of mankind all over the world. 

Now, with that I don’t think that I want to go much into detail. We 
favor the formation of a Commission. We think that Congress should 
establish limits, a lower and an upper limit, and within that Commis- 
sion they should be allowed to fix the amount of immigration to come 
in in one year. We suggest a minimum of two-tenths of 1 percent, 
which would be about 300,000 a year and about a maximum of four- 
tenths of 1 percent, which would be around 600,000. We think in times 
like these this country can readily absorb a level of immigration within 
those two limits. We think th: it preferences should be given certainly 
on the basis of family reunions and certainly on the basis of hardships 
and perhaps on the basis of skills. We have grave reservations on that 
because it is hard to keep it away from being contract labor. 

Once fixed on that basis, we think two principles should be estab- 
lished: (1) that if those preferences are not filled the unfiled num- 
bers oul be assigned to other preferences or to nonpreference cate- 
gories; (2) within the categories chore shoatal be no selection on religion 
or race or national origin, but on a first-come, first-served basis. There 
are those who say that has practical difficulties. On the present system 
that is the way we grant our visas. There may be people scattered all 
over the world, but when they apply their right to a visa it is based 
on the amount of the number allocated to that country. Of course, 
we would retain the qualifications as to health, loyalty, moral char- 
acter, and education. 

On the subject of deportation we agree with what has been said 
by Judge Levinthal, although we realize the perhaps lack of realism. 
Certainly deportation, if not technically a punishment, should be sur- 
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rounded by the same safeguards that we set up that might lead to 
fine or imprisonment. We believe in the principle of redemption; 
that when a man has been guilty of a wrong but has lived that down 
and has now shown that he is a decent citizen, that should not be 
held against him. We point out the inconsistencies that confront a 
man who applies for a visa outside of the country, and we take the 
principle of doctrine of redemption into account. 

Time does not permit me to touch on all of this such as the retro- 
active features. Another thing very bad in the present law is the 
lengthening or elimination of the statute of limitation. The statute 
of limitation is a fundamental part of our system. There are two 
basic reasons for that: (1) the thought of letting bygones be by- 
gones. When a thing has been committed and a certain number of 
years have passed there is no point in reopening the sore. Second, 
is having regard for the difficulty of one who may be innocent being 
charged with something that took place 10 years ago and being un- 
able to get the witness and the proof to answer that charge. We think 
that principle should be applied in our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws as well as in the rest of our judicial system. 

Then, another thing we bring up is this requirement that immi- 
grants state in their visa applications their race and ethnic classifica 
tion. No. 1, we are very fearful that the purpose—if that isn’t the 
purpose of it, neverthe less, it will be treated as the purpose for deny- 
ing applications where a person handling the application is so in- 
clined. 

No. 2, nobody knows today what is a race and what is an ethnic 
group. We can give you various definitions of that. Incidentally, 
we are having scientists and some anthropologists make a study of 
that. We are hopeful of having it completed so we can have it out 
before you submit your study. 

Now, we associate ourselves with those who urge the establishment 
of some system of review or appeals. I am not an expert on this sub- 
ject, but as you were asking the previous question, Mr. Chairman, it 
seemed to me a fairly obvious and, if I may say so, simple answer to 
your question. I would say for the most part of the applications 
made today they are made on an informal basis without a record, 
but if action is taken for granting or rejecting it that the Government 
in one case or the immigrant or the sponsor ought, on its own, call on 
the officer for a rehearing for the purpose of establishing a record. 
And at that rehearing they should have a record made just as we 
have in any administrative board in this country, and on that record 
the appeal could be taken by either the immigrant or his sponsor, on 
the one hand, or by the Government, on the other hand. 

Now, that about covers the subject. We are very grateful to you 
for giving us this second chance for presenting our views. If there 
are any questions I would be glad to try to answer them with the he Ip 
of Mr. Liskofsky. 

The Cnamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Engel. 

When the study you mentioned you are having made cone erning 
race and ethnic classification is completed, if you will submit it to 
us, it will be incorporated in the record at this point. 


Mr. Encen. Thank you. 
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(The study referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SIDNEY L!ISKOFSKY IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
JEWISH COMMITTEE 


THe AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., November 20, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Herecutive Director, President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
Erecutive Office, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rosenrieip: In the testimony of Irving M. Engel, presented to the 
Commission at its hearings in Washington on October 28, he discussed briefly 
certain problems raised by the requirement in section 222 (a) of Public Law 414 
that the immigrant in his visa application state his race and ethnic Classification. 
At that time, he informed the Commission that the American Jewish Committee 
was studying the question more closely and hopes to submit to the Commission, in 
due time, a more detailed analysis. 

This analysis, prepared after consultation with eminent sociologists and 
anthropologists, is contained in the attached document. We hope that the Com- 
mission, among the numerous other matters it is engaged in studying, will consider 
and have some recommendation to make with respect to this question. 

‘A copy of this memorandum has been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Visa Division of the State Department. 
Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY LISKOFSKY. 


IDENTIFICATION OF IMMIGRANTS BY RACE’AND ETHNIC CLASSIFICATION IN SECTION 
222 (A) OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION Act OF 1952, Pusric Law 


D2, 
414 


The problem of the classification of immigrants to the United States has always 
been a particularly knotty one because the terminology of classification is open 
to challenge. This is true of the most recent immigration legislation—the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952 (Publie Law 414)—which in section 


oo 


222 (a) demands of the prospective immigrant that he state his “race and ethnic 
classification.” 

The term “race” has long been used in our immigration legislation. As long 
ago as 1898, the office of the Commissioner of the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service ordered that the immigrant’s race and religion be re- 
corded—in addition to country of birth, country of last residence, and country of 
citizenship. Immediately the question arose as to what was meant by “race.” 
The Commissioner apparently wanted to interpret the term in its broadest possi- 
ble sense and he issued a checklist of not less than 50 different “races” or 
“peoples,” ranging from African to West Indian. This listing influenced the 
content of the Dictionary of Races or Peoples (S. Doc. No, 662, 61st Cong., 3d 
sess.) which the Immigration Commission presented to Congress on December 
5, 1910. The dictionary also previded the basis for classification under the 
Immigration Act of 1924, section 7b, which required that each immigrant state 
his race. With some modification, the Dictionary of Races or Peoples still serves 
as a basis for the classification of immigrants. 

Both the Commissioner's insistence that immigrants be classified racially and 
his method of classification, were a product of the time. The 1890's in the United 
States were market by an increasing race consciousness. Historians, economists, 
and even the budding disciplines of sociology and anthropology, inspired by the 
winds of racist dogma that blew from Europe and by native racialists as well, 
were making extensive use of the race concept. Most of those who wrote as- 
suredly of the role of race, did not bother to define the term. And if they did, the 
definitions were so varied as to range from population groups with biologically 
determined physiological traits to those having the vaguest sort of cultural 
identity. The Dictionary of Races or Peoples reflects this confusion and has 
been doing so for more than 40 years. 

Since the dictionary became the basis of the classification of immigrants, much 
has happened in the field of anthropology to render it obsolete. Almost a helf 
century of experimentation with various methods for the classification of man- 
kind into races has resulted in the use of such criteria as shape of head, color 
and texture of hair, skin color, lip formation, nasal index, blood type, ete. But 
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none of these, alone or in combination, have proven to be infallible as criteria 
of classification. 

For example, the Dictionary of Races or Peoples on the bases of certain of these 
criteria speaks of the peoples coming from Northern, Central, and Southern 
European countries as belonging to the Nordic, Alpine, and Mediterranean races. 
But the fact is that the individuals coming from these countries do not all fall 
conveniently into these three racial categories. There is, first of all, considerable 
race mixture and, secondly, it is altogether possible for the members of a single 
family to fall into diverse racial categories. Thus, parents with predominantly 
Nordic features have children who differ from their parents and from one an- 
other in stature, nasal index, shape of head, color of hair and eyes, pigmentation 
of the skin, and in blood type. Nordic parents, therefore, may have offspring 
with predominantly Alpine or Mediterranean characteristics. 

In addition, we might also inquire as to how valid are these classic lines of 
race division? Many anthropologists are not at all convinced that Nordic, Alpine, 
and Mediterranean represent pure or original race types. They question whether 
in prehistoric times the white peoples of Europe evolved as separate races having 
the physiological characteristics which are today ascribed to Nordics, Alpines, 
and Mediterraneans. They maintain that the contemporary effort to categorize 
peoples along these lines is more of an arbitrary effort than justified on the basis 
of what is known of the history of Europe’s peoples.’ 

Finally, the criteria of race, no matter how established, are assumed to be 
permanent and virtually impregnable to environmental change. But Franz Boas, 
on the basis of studies of the physical changes among immigrants to America, 
concludes “that the assumption of stability in man’s physical characters is no 
longer tenable without qualification * * *. Not only may immigrant popula- 
tions undergo modification when transposed to a sufficiently different environment, 
but physical changes may also occur in fixed populations as their environments 
alter in the course of time.” Boas observes that the Eastern European Hebrew, 
who has a very round head, becomes more long-headed in America; the southern 
Italian, who in Italy has an exceedingly long head, becomes more short-headed, 
“so that both approach a uniform type in this country, so far as the roundness 
of the head is concerned.” It would seem therefore that those bodily measure- 
ments upon which the anthropologists rely for the detection of race differences 
are impermanent in a changing environment and do not have that degree of 
fixity which the racialist assumes.’ 

Writing in the magazine Commentary, Prof. Don J. Hager of Princeton Univer- 
sity repudiates attempts toward the racial classification of peoples according 
to their physiological characteristics on these grounds: “(1) An uncritical com- 
mitment to measurement for measurement’s sake; (2) the unfortunate tendency 
to change the criteria of racial membership as one goes frem one group to 
another, thereby compounding the confusion; (3) neglect of the inevitable fact 
that any increase in the number of different criteria used to determine racial 
membership will automatically increase the number of races discovered by the 
investigator; (4) the acceptance of the blending theory of inheritance which sets 
the classical investigator off on the search for pure and ideal racial types; and 
(5) a general unawareness of the genetic complexities underlying the trans- 
mission of conventional criteria of racial membership, e. g. cephalic index, skin 
color, hair and eye form, stature, and the like. 

However, Hager is not content to let the theory of racial classification rest at 
this point. He obviously thinks well of the efforts of Prof. William C. Boyd, 
the geneticist, to classify people racially on the basis of gene frequencies for 
blood groups and types.‘ But another geneticist, Theodosious Dobzhansky, is in 
sharp disagreement insofar as he finds unconvincing all attempts to correlate 
the blood-group situation with the classification of the human races based on 
external characteristics.” And Earnest A. Hooton of Harvard also disagrees 
with the assertion that the particular type of blood which is inherited seems to be 
independent of the other physical features in which race is determined.‘ 


1H. J. Seligman, Race Against Man (New York. 1939). pp. 66-91 

?Franz Boas, Changes in the Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants. 
Anthropologist, XTV (1912), 530-562 

* New Licht on the Races of Man. Commentary, XTIT (January 1952), 81 

*Genetics and the Races of Man: An Introduction to Modern Physical Anthropol 
(Boston, 1950). The quotation is from Hager. p. 81 

5 Genetics and the Origins of Species (New York, 1987), 51 

®*Up From the Ape (New York, 1931), 97. 
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Now, it is not within the province of this presentation either to affirm or to 
deny the possibility of a racial classification of mankind. What we have demon- 
strated, rather, is the difficulty involved in arriving at a definition of race and a 
scheme of classification flowing therefrom that is scientifically tenable and upon 
which the experts are to some extent agreed. Such a conception of race, it is 
plain, has not been evolved nor does it seem likely that it will soon evolve. And 
this in turn poses the problem as to what the immigrant is to answer when 
inquiry is made as to his race. 

Certainly, on the basis of the evidence presented, it is apparent that the use 
which the Dictionary of Races or Peoples makes of the race concept is demon- 
strably fallible and, what is more, scientists can offer nothing positive to replace 
it. Under the circumstances, the conclusion of Huxley and Haddon seems 
applicable: “The word ‘race’ as applied scientifically to human groupings, has 
lost any sharpness of meaning * * * that no such clear-cut term as applied 
to existing conditions, is permissible.’ 

The further provision of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act for the ethnic 
classification of prospective immigrants raises other difficulties of definition and 
classification. The term “ethnic’ has not been defined in American law; 
although for administrative purposes the Department of State has endeavored 
to describe it in relationship to the Volksdeutsche. The second part of section 
12 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 provides that between July 1, 1948, and 
June 30, 1950, 50 percent of the German and Austrian quotas shall be available 
exclusively to “persons of German ethnic origin who were born in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, or Yugoslavia * * *” 

The Department of State on March 30, 1949, issued the following definition of 
German ethnic origin for the guidance of American consular officers in Germany 
and Austria. This definition demands that the applicant be “characteristically 
Germanic * * *” This, in turn, is to be determined upon the basis of the 
following combination of factors, the presence or absence of any particular one 
of which will not, in itself be considered as conclusive, but any combination of 
which may be considered as providing satisfactory evidence of German ethnic 
origin: 

“(a) Antecedents emigrated from Germany. 

“(b) Use of any of the German dialects as the common language of the home 
or for social communications. 

“(e) Resided in the country of birth in an area populated predominantly by 
persons of Germanic origin or stock who have retained German social characteris- 
tics and group homogeneity as distinguished from the surrounding population. 

“(d) Evidences common attributes of social characteristics of the Germanic 
group in which he resided in the country of his birth, such as educational insti- 
tutions attended, church affiliation, social and political associations and affili- 
ations, name, business or commercial practices and associations, and secondary 
language or dialects.” 

Even though this definition was drawn with reference to a particular group— 
the Volksdeutsche—there are difficulties in the path of its application. For 
example, take a Polish national, one of whose parents emigrated from Germany. 
At home, the household was bilingual in the sense that both German and Polish 
were used. He lived in an area in Poland that was predominantly German in 
population, but attended a school in which the language of instruction was Polish. 
At the same time, he still retained some interest in German cultural and social 
activities, going so far as to join a hiking and sports organization, the member- 
ship of which was predominantly German. While at school, he meets and even- 
tually marries a Polish girl and they go to live in a predominantly German area 
of Poland where they are in business. For business reasons, he retains many 
of his German cultural interests and associations—but in the household Polish 
is spoken, the children go to Polish schools, and he alone maintains slender ties 
to the German group in the cultural sense. What is the ethnic classification of 
such an individual and his family? Is he ethnically a German or a Pole and on 
what basis is he to be assigned membership in one group or in another? 


7J. S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon. We Europeans (New York, 1936). 

®A search of the following failed to disclose the use, definition, or explanation of the 
terms “ethnie”’ or “ethnic classification”: The legislative history of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Act of 1952: the Federal Digest: Descriptive Word Index (vol. 1) and 
Words and Phrases (vol. 71: U. S. Code Annotated); Bouvier’s Law Dictionary (1928 
edition) : Ballantine Law Dictionary (1930 and 1948 editions) ;: Black’s Law Dictionary 
(1983 edition) : Corpus Juris—Cyclopedia of Law and a Juris Secundum; Ruling 
Case Law ; the card index of the Library of the Association of the Bar of New York. 
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Under the instructions issued by the State Department, the consular officer 
may exercise a wide range of discretion in interpreting which, and how many 
of these criteria, go into determining “characteristically Germanic.’ And so, 
it is altogether possible that any two consular officials might decide the case of 
the above individual differently—one calling him and his family ethnically Polish 
and another finding them “characteristically Germanic.” It is significant that 
the United Service for New Americans has obtained a ruling that certain Jews 
might be considered “characteristically Germanic” and therefore eligible for 
a visa under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

Assuming that the definition of the term “etbnic” made by the Department of 
State on March 30, 1949, was made to apply, under the McCarran Immigration 
Act to the Jewish group, how would such a person as David Daiches, the literary 
critic, be classified? Dr. Daiches, whose father was trained to be a rabbi in 
Rumania, was born in Sunderland, England, where Salis Daiches had a congre- 
gation. In 1918 Salis Daiches having been appointed rabbi of the Hebrew Con- 
gregation of Edinburgh, the family moved to that city and it was in Scotland 
that David grew up and was educated. So what is David ethnically? Is he Jew, 
Seotch, or English? The answer is that he is probably a mixture of all three— 
but what does he reply to the specific question on the visa application? 

Further along this line, let us ask how Jews are to be identified under the pro- 
vision for ethnic classification demanded by the McCarran Act? The Jews them- 
selves are divided as to how Jews are to be characterized. One segment of 
Jewish opinion holds that the Jews are primarily a religious group; another 
that they are an ethnic group or people; and a third would have Jews identified 
with the country of birth or adoption—Poles, Swedes, English, ete. Not only is 
there disagreement among Jews as to what they are, but anthropologists are also 
far from unanimous as to their proper classification. J. S. Huxley and A. C. 
Haddon claim that “The Jews can rank neither as nation nor even as ethnic unit, 
but rather as a socio-religious group * * *”* QOn the other hand, Carleton 
S. Coon disagrees with the above and asserts that “Jews form an ethnic group.” ” 
Another authority, Melville J. Herskovitz, denies emphatically Coon’s conclusion. 
He states of the Jews: “Language, culture, belief, all exhibit so great a range of 
variation that no definition cast in terms of these concepts can be more than 
partial. Yet, the Jews do represent a historic continuum, have survived as an 
identifiable, yet constantly shifting series of groups. Is there any least common 
denominator other than the designation ‘Jew’ that can be found to mark the 
historical fait accompli that the Jew, however defined, seems to be? It is seri- 
ously to be questioned. A word can mean many things to many people: and no 
word, one may almost conclude, means more things to more people than does the 
word ‘Jew’.” = 

It is apparent then that any definition of “ethnic” as applied to many of the 
world’s peoples—and particularly to Jews—must be without the rigor that law 
to be successfully administered, must have. 

It is to be hoped for the reasons developed above, that in due time, Public 
Law 414 will be amended and the requirement that the immigrant state his race 
and ethnic classification, will be altogether eliminated. However, until the law 
is thus amended, it is recommended, first, that the 1910 Dictionary of Races or 
Peoples should no longer be used as a guide, but should be discarded as obsolete 
and altogether out of accord with accepted scientific and even lay concepts and 
usages. Second, we most earnestly urge that “Hebrew” or “Jewish” not be in- 
cluded in any lists (if such are contemplated) of purported racial or ethnic 
groups prepared for purposes of implementing section 222 (a) of the law. 


Mr. Rosenrievp. Mr. Chairman, before adjournment for the morn- 
ing, may I ask permission to insert in the record statements that have 
been submitted to the Commission for that purpose ? 

I have a statement from the national board of the YWCA of the 
United States, submitted by Mrs. Harrison S. Elliott, general secre- 
tary, and another statement ‘submitted’ by the Mennonite Central Com- 
mittee by Mr. William T. Snyder, assistant executive secretary, and 
another statement from the National Council of Jewish Women by 


* Op. cit., p. 147. 
The Races of Europe (New York, 1939), 442 


uM. J. Herskovits, Who Are the Jews? in Louis Finkelstein, ed. The Jews, Their History, 
Culture, and Religion (New York, 1949), II, 1168. 
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Mrs. Joseph Willen, chairman of the national committee on education 
and social action. 

The Cuatrrman. These statements may be inserted into the record 
at this point. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. HARRISON S. ELLiorr In BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
Boarp, YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, N. Y., October 28, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, National Archives Building, Auditorium, Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Highth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: In reply to your letter of September 29, I am happy 
to send you a short statement from the national board of the YWCA regard- 
ing the immigration and naturalization policies of the United States of Amer- 
ica. I am glad to be able to do this because over a period of years the Young 
Women’s Christian Association has had many relations with foreign-born 
persons who come to our shores seeking either a haven from oppression or a new 
life and new work under congenial surroundings. 

The YWCA has long worked for an immigration policy based not only on 
our own needs but on human welfare and is anxious that such policy will help 
the rest of the world know that the United States of America is anxious and 
ready to continue to uphold the proud position she has maintained for so many 
years. 

Yours very truly, 
Grace T, Evviort, 
Mrs. Harrison 8S. Elliott, 
General Secretary. 


The requirements and administration of our immigration laws with respect 
to the admission, naturalization, and denaturalization of aliens and their ex- 
clusion and deportation are vital concerns of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of the United States of America. During the great tide of immigra- 
tion to these shores following World War I, thousands of foreign-born wom- 
en and girls found their way to the doors of the YWCA. The association or- 
ganized international translation and service bureaus and opened interna 
tional institutes in many big cities to which the immigrants came in large num- 
bers. In 1922 the national board endorsed the Cable Act. The YWCA has 
watched and supported legislation over the years to reunite families and to 
afford the foreign-born person the largest possible measure of humane treat- 
ment. They were gratified therefore when President Truman appointed a Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization on September 4, 1952. They would 
like to offer several suggestions for consideration by that Commission. 

Subsections (a) and (c) of section 2 of the President’s Executive order are 
of the most interest to the YWCA. However. with regard to subsection 5 it seems 
obvious in light of incontrovertible facts that the admission of immigrants to 
this country has proven of undoubted economic and social] value. In times of an 
expanding economy, such as the United States is experiencing today, there is 
little fear that jobs and business opportunities will be curtailed by the admis- 
sion of a carefully screened, restricted number of immigrants. Under the new 
law, the census year of 1920 is perpetuated as a base for determining quota 
allocations, which was the quota pattern set by the Immigration Act of 1924. 
While legal quota limits are 154,000 yearly, net European immigration from 
1930 to 1949 averaged only 46,000 per year, about one-thirtieth of one percent 
of the United States population. Moreover, because under the Displaced Persois 
Act of 1948 refugees admitted to this country are charged against the future 
quotas of their country of origin, immigration from many European countries 
will be drastically curtailed in years to come:' The number of immigrants 
would to all appearance be so small that they could not affect the economic 
scene adversely. 

Because the YWCA has long worked for the freeing of our immigration and 
naturalization laws from racial discrimination it is a matter for gratitude 
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that the legislation passed by Congress last June contained a gesture toward 
the elimination of racial discrimination and quotas are now extended to all 
Asiatic countries. All discrimination in naturalization has been eliminated. 
However, the general pattern of racial discrimination remains in spite of these 
changes. For example, severe immigration restrictions are placed upon persons 
born in a colony or other dependent areas. Since the native peoples of some of 
those areas are mainly of Negro stock, the impression upon the rest of the world 
is such that the United States appears to be guilty of racial discrimination. The 
national board of the YWCA would like to see this discrimination removed. 

The question of the effect of our immigration laws and their administration 
including the national origin quota system on the conduct of the foreign policies 
of the United States of America is of grave concern to the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. The distribution of quotas under the base year of 1920 
still remains unfair. Some countries, notably Great Britain, do not fully use 
their quotas and large numbers are wasted annually. No other country may 
take advantage of this waste. The United States has long been the friend of 
oppressed peoples and it would seem to be a humanitarian course to use these 
unused quotas in order to relieve to some extent, the plight of those victims of 
totaliarianism who seek asylum in this country. Many thousands of refugees 
are still stranded in Western Germany and Austria, and many flee from behind 
the iron curtain every month. 

The waste of quota numbers by countries with large quotas brings another 
criticism, on the use of national origin system to determine quotas, forcibly to 
mind. Using the 1920 census figures as a base, gives to Western and Northern 
Kuropeans an unfair advantage over nationals of Eastern European countries. 
This inevitably means that the United States will be judged as being guilty of 
discrimination and inhospitality toward certain groups. A reexamination of 
this wastage seems to be urgently necessary. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM T. SNYDER, IN BEHALF OF THE MENNONITE 
CENTRAL COM MITTE; 


MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN MENNONITE AGENCY FOR FOREIGN RELIEF, 
tkron, Pa., October 18, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Eeecutive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington 25, D.C. 


Deak Mr. ROSENFIELD: Attached hereto is a statement by the Mennonite Cen- 
tral Committee which summurizes our views on the immigration and naturaii- 
zation situation. 

We regret it was not possible for us to offer testimony in St. Louis, but we have 
invited Dr. J. WinSeld Fretz to submit a statement of his views for inclusion 
in the record. We will send this to you after receiving it from Dr. Fretz. 

Yours very truly, 
MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
WILLIAM T. SNYDER, 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT ON IMMIGTATION AND NATURALIZATION BY MENNONITE CENTRAI 
COM MITTEF, AKRON, PA. 


The Mennonite Central Committee is an organization through which the Men- 
nonite churches of the United States and Canada conduct refugee migration and 
resettlement services in addition to other foreign relief and domestic service 
programs. We are pleased to share with the President's Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization our convictions on American immigration and natu- 
ralization policy. 

It is the firm conviction of our committee as well as our representatives over 
seas that the United States cannot permit the refugee problem in particular to 
rest where it is. There are still hundreds of thousands of homeless people in 
Europe and it is our opinion that this situation threatens the stability of Europe 
and somehow our ceuntry along with other nations of the world must find a 
humanitarian and Christian solution to the problem. We believe that there 
should be legislation presented and passed in the United States Congress whereby 
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our Government will appropriate funds for assisting in the migration of people 
from Europe to other parts of the world and, additionally, our country should 
take its fair share of the immigrants. We make these recommendations after 
having been very close to the refugee resettlement programs of the international 
agencies and the United States Government since VE-day. 

Although there have been disappointments in the reception and resettlement of 
immigrants in this country, we believe the long-term contribution of these new 
immigrants far outweighs any temporary inconvenience that may be caused 
resettlement agencies or immigration officials. 

The present immigration and naturalization law represents much hard work 
by the Senate and the House and there are certainly good features in the law. 
However, it would seem advisable to us, in our own national interest, to make 
further provision for the refugee population in Europe. Our viewpoint is that 
between 200,000 and 300,000 persons should be admitted from this category over 
and above the regular immigration provided for under the quota. 

We believe that the United States can absorb this number of people. We have 
observed how remarkably the immigrants, particularly the children, fit into the 
American scene. While there are problems in connection with the resettlement 
of the older people, we feel that the United States will immeasurably benefit from 
the young people who enter as family members, 

Our agency is not able to evaluate the problems of denaturalization; exclu- 
sion and deportation as our experience in these activities has been very limited. 

Our suggestion that the refugee problem be given further support is not a new 
‘idea, of course, since our Government has generously supported the international 
refugee organizations as well as the Displaced Persons Commission; our plea 
is that this effort not be discontinued because the problem to which we directed 
ourselves as a government is far from solved. 

We appreciate the opportunity of presenting these views to the President’s 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization and stand ready to provide addi- 
tional information if it is necessary. 

OcTOBER 17, 1952. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY J. WINFIELD FRETZ, BETHEL COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN OF THR 
MENNONITE Alp SECTION OF THE MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 


MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
MENNONITE AGENCY FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE AND RELIEF, 
Akron, Pa., November 10, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: You will find attached hereto a.statement prepared by 
Dr. J. Winfield Fretz, Bethel College, North Newton, Kans. We ask that this 
statement be made part of the record as an elaboration of the basic statement 
which we gave you from the Mennonite Central Committee. 

Dr. Fretz is the chairman of our Mennonite aid section, which is the depart- 
ment of the Mennonite Central Committee handling the movement and resettle- 
ment of refugees, both Mennonite and others. 

We are looking forward with much interest to the report that the Commission 
will make to the President. It is my strong hope that the change in administra- 
tion will not affect the interest in improving the McCarran-Walter legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, 
WILLIAM T. SNYDER, 
Assistant Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT ON UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION BY J. WINFIELD 
FRETZ, BETHEL COLLEGE, NORTH NEWTON, KANS. 


By way of introduction, I have served on the Kansas Governor’s commission 
on displaced persons, as chairman of the Kansas UNESCO displaced-persons 
commission, and as chairman of the Mennonite Central Committee aid section. 
My vocation is that of professor of sociology at Bethel College, North Newton, 
Kans. I write to express my concern about the United States policy of immigra- 
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tion and its relationship to the many refugees and displaced persons throughout 
the world. 

I sincerely believe that the United States Government has a moral obligation 
to provide legislation that will permit the immigration of at least 300,000 addi- 
tional immigrants over and above the number permitted to enter under the quota 
system. The present immigration law has some commendable features, but I 
believe the law needs to be rewritten so as to eliminate certain discriminatory 
provisions based on color, race, and nationality. 

The State of Kansas is eager to attract increased population, and in my experi- 
ence with displaced persons in the last 4 years I am unaware of any opposition 
to displaced persons by any labor organizations in Kansas. An overwhelming 
percentage of the displaced persons brought into this country entered one of three 
types of work, namely, agriculture, unskilled factory, and domestic service. In 
all three of these areas there has been consistent manpower shortage, and the 
displaced persons thus filled a gap in the labor market. It is my conviction that 
additional immigrants could very well be absorbed in this general area. 

In Kansas, displaced people were handled almost entirely through religious 
organizations. The Governor’s commission consisted of representatives from five 
religious groups. The voluntary agencies of these groups helped to find sponsors 
for the displaced people through individual congregations. This plan of absorb- 
ing displaced people has worked very well since they were quickly oriented into 
a new community. Congregations literally adopted new families and saw to it 
that proper housing, jobs, and social facilities were provided., The close contact 
furthermore gave the immigrants an opportunity to acquaint their American 
sponsors with conditions in Europe. 

This method of absorbing immigrants into our American economy seems wise, 
efficient, and practical. The method, I believe, also affords opportunity through- 
out this central area for the settlement of additional refugees. 

The action of the President in creating the Commission to study the present 
immigration legislation is sincerely appreciated. I pray that the Commission 
will be divinely guided in its recommendations to the President and that its 
efforts will result in relief for thousands of those who are still homeless while 
we in America are living in comfort and in plenty. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. JOSEPH WILLEN, IN BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
CoUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
New York, N. Y., October .27, 1952. 
Mr. Harry ROSENFIELD, 
Evecutive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Washington 25, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: Enclosed please find a statement by the National Council 
of Jewish Women for inclusion in the record of the Commission’s hearings. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Peart L. WILLEN, 
Mrs. Joseph Willen, 
Chairman, National Committee on Education and Social Action 


The National Council of Jewish Women, an organization of 97,000 members 
in 245 sections throughout the country, is traditionally concerned with main- 
taining and strengthening democracy within the United States and through- 
out the world. In the field of international relations and in domestic affairs, 
the democratic spirit and democratic values are council's primary concern. For 
this reason we are pleased that the hearings presently being conducted by the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization give opportunity 
for expression on the need to expand the restrictive immigration policy of the 
United States, and we feel sure that the hearings will ultimately be a decisive 
factor in liberalizing that policy. 

Any attempt to apply the democratic standard to the immigration policy of 
the United States reveals many omissions, failures, and, indeed, contradictions. 
On the one hand, the United States is doing everything in its power, through 
economic aid, through military assistance, through propaganda devices such as 
the Voice of America, to expand the boundaries of democracy and demonstrate 
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the genuine devotion of our country to this effort. But how effective can the 
United States be if, at the same time, we follow an exclusionary and diserimi- 
natory path in the area of immigration. It is an essential principle of the 
democratic faith that all men are created equal, yet our immigration laws 
discriminate among men on the basis of their race. This kind ef discrimination 
which directly affects many potential immigrants to our land, often outweighs 
and even destroys the effect of our public pronouncements of democracy. 

Both major American political parties proclaim the need for equal rights 
for the individual regardless of race, creed, or color, but our immigration policy, 
which speaks for us much more strongly and to a much wider world audience, 
continues to discriminate against people on the basis of their Asiatic ancestry. 
In order to achieve a free world, the United States was one of the first nations 
to urge and participate wholeheartedly in United Nations action against Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. But United States immigration law excludes from 
our shores the refugees from the iron curtain in Eastern Europe who have 
first-hand experience of Soviet totalitarianism and who are ardent in their 
hatred of it. These evidences of contradiction between our words and our 
deeds engender suspicion and hostility among those who should be our partners 
in striving for a free world. 

The National Council of Jewish Women believes that much of the failure of 
United States immigration policy results from a lack of familiarity with the 
subject on the part of the American people. We feel sure that if the majority 
of citizens realized that United States immigration policy is not a thing apart, 
-but bears directlY on American foreign policy and the whole area of civil 
liberties and democracy, Congress would have a mandate from the citizens to 
formulate a liberal, democratic immigration law. We sincerely hope that one 
of the results of the hearings being held by this Commission will be to dissemi- 
nate more information on immigration throughout the country and thereby arouse 
great interest in the whole subject. 

The National Council of Jewish Women feels especially qualified to testify 
on the value to the United States of an expanded immigration policy, in view 
of its 48 years of experience with newcomers to these shores. We have first- 
hand experience of their full integration into and varied contributions to the 
American way of life. It is with this experience in mind and a deep faith in 
democracy that we look forward to the formulaton of an immigration policy 
based on the most precious ingredient of the democratic life, the dignity and 
worth of the individual. 


The CHarrmMan. We will now take a recess until 1:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 




















HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1952 


TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION 


Washington, D.C. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in the Archives Auditorium, Na- 
tional Archives Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Philip B. Perlman 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, Mr. Earl G. Harrison, vice 
chairman, and the following Commissioners: Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, 
Rev. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, and Msgr. 
John O’Grady. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, executive director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will come to order. 

Prof. Louis L. Jaffe is the first witness this afternoon. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce, prior to Professor 
Jaffe’s testimony, a letter from Mr. John W. Cragun, chairman of the 
section of administrative law, the American Bar Association, express- 
ing the views of the American Bar Association, and indicating in what 
respect Professor Jaffe has been delegated to represent the American 
Bar Association in connection with these hearings. 

The Cuarrman. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The letter from Mr. John W. Cragun, chairman, section of admin- 
istrative law, American Bar Association, follows :) 











STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN W. CrAGUN, CHAIRMAN, SECTION OF ADMINISTRA 
TIVE Law, AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAw, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1952. 
Hon. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 
1740 G Street NW., Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. RoseENFIELD: I have your letter of October 13, 1952, with respect 
to the desire of your Commission to have the section of administrative law of 
the American Bar Association present its views at the hearing to be held in 
Washington, D. C., at the National Archives Building Auditorium, Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Eighth Street NW., on October 27 and 28, between 9:30 a. m. and 
6 p.m. You indicate that your Commission will study and evaluate the im- 
migration and naturalization policies of the United States. 

The American Bar Association has gone clearly on record in support of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (act of June 11, 1946, ch, 324, 60 Stat. 237, 5 
U. 8. C., see. 1001, et seq.) and has directed this section by all necessary and 
proper means to preserve the gains made by that act and develop and seek the 
adoption of improvements thereof. Seventy-five Reports A. B. A. 446 (1950). 
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The Supreme Court of the United States in Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 
U. S. 38) held the Administrative Procedure Act to be applicable to deportation 
proceedings. This was promptly followed by a legislative rider to the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1951 (act of September 27, 1950, 64 Stat. 1044, 1048), 
exempting from the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act proceedings 
under laws relating to the exclusion or expulsion of aliens. 

The American Bar Association opposed this exemption from the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act of deportation proceedings. We understand that it was 
obtained upon the representation to Congress that providing hearing examiners 
in accordance with section 7 (a) of the act would cost in the neighborhood of 
$30,000,000 (and there have been other estimates by officials of that service of 
from $25,000,000 to $100,000,000). In a letter to the writer by Hon. Francis F. 
Walter of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives in 
1951, he called attention to the last annual report of that agency which showed 
that there was litigation under the act in only 37 cases, which he indicated as 
proof of the extravagance of the estimates, and that the claims are ill founded. 

Under the new Immigration and Nationality Act approved June 27, 1952, over 
the President’s veto (Public 414, ch. 477, 82d Cong., 2d sess.), section 403 (a) 
(47) repeals the rider contained in the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951. 
On its face, it might be assumed that the exemption has been withdrawn. I 
respectfully call attention, however, to sections 235, 236 (a), 242 (a) and (b), 
and 287 (a), providing for hearings on immigration and deportation matters by 
a “special inquiry officer” (not a Federal hearing examiner under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act), and providing as to each that the procedure pre- 
seribed “shall be the sole and exclusive procedure.” While I am not prepared 
to state an opinion that the guaranty of a hearing before a Federal hearing 
examiner pursuant to the Administrative Procedure Act is vitiated in the lan- 
guage of the sections to which I have referred (and note that there is like 
question as to the provisions-of the Administrative Procedure Act for judicial 
review, see sec. 242 (a)), I respectfully urge the position of the American Bar 
Association that the guaranties of the Administrative Procedure Act should 
apply in connection with whatever acts governing these subjects are adopted. 

The section of administrative law has not been given authority by the Ameri- 
ean Bar Association to deal in any respect with the ultimate policies respecting 
imm ‘gration and naturalization. This section is concerned with the integrity 
and fairness of hearings or other proceedings before administrative agencies, 
and with court review of the decisions of those agencies. 

Prof. Louis L. Jaffe of the Law School of Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass., has been the chairman of the committee on immigration and naturaliza- 
tion of the section of administrative law. As such, he is delegated to represent 
the American Bar Association in connection with hearings which you hold, and 
in support of the association's view that the Administrative Procedure Act 
ought to apply to these proceedings. In the event Professor Jaffe finds it pos- 
sible to attend your hearings, I will expect him and your Commission to make 
such arrangements for his appearance as may be convenient. 

Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN W. Craaun, Chairman. 


The CHatrMAn. Will you proceed, Professor Jaffe. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS J. JAFFE, PROFESSOR OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW, HARVARD LAW SCHOOL; CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
IMMIGRATION OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE LAW SECTION, AMER- 
ICAN BAR ASSOCIATION; AND ALSO ON BEHALF OF HENRY M. 
HART, JR., PROFESSOR OF LAW, HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 


Professor Jarre. I am Louis L. Jaffe, professor of administrative 
law in the Harvard Law School, and I am speaking not only on my 
behalf but on behalf of Prof. Henry M. Hart, Jr., professor of law in 
the Harvard Law School, who has had a great deal of experience in 
research and administration of immigration law. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, in connection with my repre- 
sentation of the American Bar Association, that representation has 
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been restricted to one question alone, namely, the administration of 
the Administrative Procedure Act in connection with deportation pro- 
ceedings and hearings; and I will indicate at the time when I make the 
statement which of those views are the views of the American Bar 
Association. 

My colleague, Professor Hart and myself, have decided to restrict 
ourselves to a general glance at the procedure of the act, and particu- 
larly the spirit in which the procedure of the act has been framed. 
We don’t feel particularly ¢ ompetent on the question of quotas, though 
we do agree with the general criticism that has been made of the quota 

ystem. But this is not our field of understanding, particularly. We 
have therefore looked over the procedure with a view to the sprit in 
which the procedural arrangements of the present act are drafted, and 
with a view in respect to what the new spirit should be restricting. 
We have picked out a few in order to indicate what we believe to be 
the very improper and inappropriaté way in which the present act 
is drafted. 

The present act is compounded with hostility and suspicion of the 
immigrant. Now let us assume that there is going to be some limita- 
tion on immigration to this country, both in the way of Grote quotas 
and in the way of personal qualifications. Nevertheless, it is our feel- 
ing that those who are permitted to come should be trotted as friends. 
This is a transaction, we believe, of mutual benefit to them and to this 
country, and to the particular relatives and friends who are the 
sponsors. 

Furthermore, we believe that the immigration law is one of the 
principal pr of the interest in this country of friendship 
with the rest of the world and that, therefore, the act should be 
entirely restudied, completely restudied with this kind of spirit in 
mind. 

Now, just a few examples of the hostility and suspicion which sur- 
round the immigrant from the moment he comes, and stays with him 
long after he has arrived. For example, take an old inequity, which 
continues in this act. a is true there were some attempts to eliminate 
it by the discretion of the Attorne *y General. 

If a mistake is m: dei in granting an immigration quota number to an 
immigrant he becomes inadmissible at this end even tho ugh he has 
come here and pulled up stakes and come with his family. It is true 
that the Attorney General in his discretion may lift this bar, but we 
feel that it is entirely in: .ppropriate that a person who has come here 
in all good faith and whose coming here was not due to his mistake 
or the mistake of the country or the authorities, is subject to the 
uncontrolled discretion of an officer. It is contrary to sound adminis- 
tration, contrary to American policy. What difference in a country of 
150,000,000 persons can it make that one or two or a few ex-quot 
people come into the country? Once the immigrant is here or has 
arrived he is surrounded by all kinds of burdens and risks of proof. 

For example, if he becomes a public charge within 5 years he must 
show that it is not due to causes which existed at the time when he 

came. If he becomes a mental defective within 5 years he has the 
burden of showing that it isn’t true or due to causes that antedated his 
coming to this country. Furthermore, and this is a change for the 
worse from the old act, he is deportable at any time—it makes no 
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difference how long he has been here—if for some reason or other he 
was not admissible to come to this country. 

Under the old law there were provisions for 3 years and 5 years of 
various kinds for a variety of effects of this sort. One of the most im- 
portant and necessary provisions in the act is that-which permits the 
Attorney General to suspend deportation where the person has rela- 
tives, close friends, in this country, and where his deportation under 
the old law would have been an economic hardship to him or his 
relatives. 

Now look what has been done in the new law. The House com- 
mittee, speaking about this act, says in its rather cruel and casual wa 
that all cases of deportation under these circumstances involve hard 
ship and frequently unusual hardship; but this is not enough, says 
the committee—the hardships should be exceptionally and extremely 
unusual. In other words, the Attorney General is being asked to trade 
in distinctions of misery and here we have involved the interest of 

itizens of this country because this man will usually have a wife or 
children here, and the Attorney General is put in this invidious and 
administratively indefensible position of making distinctions between 
extreme and extremely unusual hardship. That, of course, means 
that the decisions can’t be made on any sound administrative basis, 
but have to be made by some mythical intuition in order that the 
Attorney General not be subjected to criticism by hostile congressional 
committees. 

Another thing, the new act contains what to us has been a shocking 
provision and has been for a long time in immigration, and that is that 
any alien who voluntarily takes a trip abr oad, though a permanent 
resident, when he returns to this country he is making a new entry, 
and therefore all of the rules that are applicable to a person who has 
never been here and has no connection with the United States are then 
automatically applied to him. 

Now it is true that with so many things in this act the Attorney 
General may weigh, the Attorney General is given all kinds of dis- 
cretionary powers where there should not be discretion and, conse- 
quently, the Attorney General, in his discretion, with a number of new 
limitations on the exercise of his discretion, that have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with the question of what law should be applied to him, such 
as a 7-year requirement of residence—all these restrictions are added 
to the old law, which had a very definite purpose. 

It is our view, finally, that a person who has established permanent 
residence here should be free to travel the same way any other citizen 
is free to travel and that when he attempts to return to the country the 
question of his right to remain here should be governed by the rules 
which relate to deportability and not to exclusion. 

In other words, we believe that this rule that every time an alien 
leaves this country he makes a new entry should be abandoned as a 
hostile and mean rule, serving no purpose appropriate to the policies 
of the immigration law. 

The last point in this attitude toward the immigrant is one you have 
had pointed out to you a great many times, but it simply completes 
the picture of the position of the alien in this countr y and that is 
the provisions which I have noted from the press have been stressed 
over and over again; that even after the alien has become a natural- 
ized citizen, if he, under one circumstance I believe, is guilty of a 
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contempt for refusing to answer a congressional committee, it is 
conclusively concluded that his entry into , this country is fraudulent. 
In other words, if he is associated with some organization which would 
be cause for exclusion, there is a very heavy assumption, though not 
conclusive. Now this creates a very special class of second-class citi- 
zenship and it is a second-class citizenship that attaches itself to the 
alien. ‘The suspicion and distrust of any and all aliens, and we think 
that this whole law should be drastically considered and reconsidered 
with the end in view of conforming it to a rational spirit, a rational 
attitude toward the alien. 

Now the second point we are interested in is the question of the 
power of the conscience. It seems to have been thought prior to the 
new legislation—at least it was thought in many circles—that the 
consular authority with respect to the denial or granting of visas was 
not reviewable in the Department of State. Whatever was the true 
view, I read the new law and as I read the committee report—and I 
hope maybe we are wrong on this—but as I read it there is a very 
deliberate attempt to put the consular decision with respect to visas 
beyond any possibility of review by anyone whatsoever. There is 
this very curious provision saying that the Secretary of State has a 
general power to administer this immigration law with the exception 
of this one feature. 

Now, I think, if you begin to look through the law, look through 
the whole body of the law, you will find that it is almost unprecedented 
that a power of such vast dimensions affecting the alien so nearly, 
affecting his relatives and friends in this country so nearly, a power 
really as large as any which is granted to an official in this law, that 
this power 1s granted without any review whatsoever. We have 
searched in vain for anything comparable to it. It has come to be 

premise of our whole administration of justice that no one man 
should have an absolute power which cannot be reviewed anywhere, 
and here you have these consuls all over the world, the great variety 
of men, men we may admit perfectly competent and perfectly good 
men, but men with the greatest variety of standards of character, of 
attitudes, of understanding of the law, and here you are permitting 
these men all over the world to adjudicate these very, very important 
interests without any power of review by any men at all, and par- 
ticularly any administrative power, and ‘the only effective review is 
a power of administrative review. 

It is not only that this is absolute power. It is that it is uncoordi- 
nated power. It is contrary to the correct principles of administration 
to allow to a great number of men spread all over the globe to make 
the policy of the United States without any power of coordination 
and control in the upper hierarchy. 

Beyond that, we feel that there should be the possibility of review. 
Now perhaps there is judicial review at the moment; there is very 
little law about this. Cases are here and there, just one or two; but 
there are very considerable difficulties about judicial review. There is 
first the question of who could bring the proceedings. There is one 
case that permitted the sponsor or relative, I believe it was the husband, 
to bring a mandamus proceedings in order to mandamus a consul to 
grant a visa in favor of his wife. No question was raised. We think 
the law should be clear that the person who is the sponsor—that is, 
who is the official sponsor, the relative or person bringing over this 
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person as a laborer—by having cleared it with the Attorney General, 
should be in a position to raise this matter in court. We don’t feel 
that we emphasize the judicial review to the same extent that we do 
the administrative review, because judicial review is not an appro- 
priate instrument for day-to-day control, and the court can only 
review when abuse of discretion or an improper construction of the 
law is applied. 

We are also aware that there may be some procedural problems 
connected with this review, and we think that those problems have to 
be worked out once the major decision is made. There are problems 
of proof. But there will in most cases be a sponsor in this country 
and he will be in a position to adduce evidence or to raise questions of 
law. Furthermore, it might be possible to attach a semijudicial officer 
or roving officers, let us say, to the embassies, or let us have someone 
in the embassy abroad who is in a position to review this sort of thing. 
We don’t go into the details; we don’t think that would be profit: able. 
We think first the major procedure should be made and then these 
procedural problems could be based on this and passed as they come up. 

Our next point has to do with visitors’ visas. Now, you have re- 
ceived testimony about this just recently from persons who are far 
more competent than we are to deal with it. From scientists who 
have seen the impact of the administration of the visitor visa clause 
on scientific meetings in this country. Some cases mentioned have 
had to be held without the chief authority in the subject being present. 
We don’t go into that, and the only contribution that we can make to it 
at the moment is an appendix which I have appended to these remarks, 
a suggestion for amending the law in order that Congress will give a 
go-ahead to the Attorney General to issue regulations - for the expedit- 
ing of visas. We feel that though the Department of Justice is pres- 
ently competently able to make regulations of this sort, that the state of 
opinion is such and the state of the congressional indications of policy 
is such that the Attorney General really has no mandate to undertake 
the expedition of this type of visa. It might well be subject to 

criticism in Congress, which he would not like to subject himself 
to. We therefore think that there should be an expressed declaration 
in the statute of a policy of favoring the coming to this country of 
aliens, of learned alie ns for learned meetings, and that the regulations 
will go in terms of these persons being brought under official or 
representative or responsible sponsorship. That is, they would be 
brought under sponsorship of a university or learned society. 

We have been studying this, a small committee of which we were 
members last year, and some physicists at Harvard, and some scientists, 
at Harvard and MIT, studied this problem, and we came up with this 
appendix which you ‘will find at the end of our prepared statement. 
It is simply a suggestion. It may not be the best way of dealing with 
the problem, but the suggestion suggests a possible point from which 
drafting could proceed. 

Then we come to the question of the application of the administra- 
tive procedure act to deportation and exclusion hearings, and that, 
too, has been a matter, I am sure, about which this Commission has 
heard a good deal, and about which there has been a great deal of 
writing, so I can assume you all know the background and all eases 
and authorities will have been brought to your attention. 
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‘The committee of the American Bar Association, of which I am the 
chairman, the committee on immigration, a committee of the admin- 
istrative law section of the American Bar Association, restudied the 
problem last year as to whether the Administrative Procedure Act 
should be applied particularly to deportation hearings. 

Now the real meaning and real question of this is not the question 
of all the elaborate details of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
They are involved but they are only very incidentally involved. The 
crux of this question is who the hearing officer shall be; whether he 
shall be an official in the regular staff of the Immigration Service or 
whether he shall be one of these sort of quasi-independent hearing 
officers under section 11 of the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
decision of the Administrative Procedure Act was that in proceedings 
that involved an accusatory element, an element of trying a person 
for violating the law or for some personal dereliction, the hearing 
officer should be a man picked out on certain standards set up by the 
Civil Service Commission and who is not beholden to the department 
for which he works for advancement, and who could only be disciplined 
by the Civil Service Commission and who had no other function than 
that of a hearing officer. It was thought that this would induce a 
proper judicial frame of mind. 

now the Supreme Court in the Wong Yang Sun case decided that 
since an alien about to be deported was constitutionally entitled to 
a ieaeiein that Congress should have been taken to have understood 
to have meant that such a hearing officer should be provided for a 
case of that type. In other words, if a person’s right to a hearing 
stood on a constitutional basis it would be assumed that he would be 
entitled to the best kind of hearing that Congress knew how to provide, 
and in the middle of this was the Administrative Procedures Act. 

Now you know after this decision the Immigration Service indi- 
cated to Congress that this would be a very expensive decision to 
implement and might run to $27,000,000 a year. 

My committee was disinclined to believe that it would run so high. 
This was based on the assumption that all deported ahens or aliens 
about to be deported would ask for a hearing of this type, and that 
these hearings would each run a half day. Now these things seem 
to be rather unlikely. However we are not experts and really know 
very little about this question of expense, and it is one that you can get 
information on far better than we can. 

We do say this, however, with respect to the element of expense: that 
expense is not the only consideration; that really the decision is in- 
volved in the Administrative Procedure Act, it was a decision that 
in the interest of justice and fairness, some expense was warranted. 
Now there may be great expense, there may be the risk of greater ex- 
pense. But these are very valuable, very vital. No more basic or 
vital would be a hearing to deport a man that may long have been a 
resident in this country. 

Now my colleague, Professor Hart, and myself would be inclined 
to provide a similar hearing in exclusion cases, but we don’t press 
the point. If there is a problem of expense that seems insuperable 
here, why then we suggest that at the very least aliens who have been 
admitted here for permanent residence, that is, who have been duly 
admitted, admitted according to the usual proceeding, at least they 
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should have the very best hearing possible. Mr. Hart thinks there is 
a good case for judicial hearing in this case. These, by the way, would 
be the bulk of hearing cases, because where the immigrant has not 
come in with proper papers or cannot show he has come in at a regular 
port of entry, there will usually be no important questions of fact 
anyhow. 

Just one point about the comment on exclusion in the new act. It 
is provided that a special inquiry officer will hold the hearing, who will 
not have been a person who investigated the case in which he is sitting. 
But that isn’t good enough. He will have been a person who is investi- 
gating or has investigated other cases. He has a rare power with the 
immigration inspector who is presenting the case to him. Further- 
more, this is the provision that under normal circumstances he, him- 
self, will conduct the hearing; if he is to conduct the hearing and is a 
member of the regular inspection staff he will not have that dis- 
interestedness of mind that he should have in hearing these issues, and 
even if a special staff is set up, though that certainly would be the very 
best solution short of the Administrative Procedure Act solution, even 
so, these persons will be beholden to the Department for their ad- 
vancement and for their discipline within the Immigration Service, 
which would not be true of an Administrative Procedure Act, sec- 
tion 11, trial examiner. Therefore, we have come to the conclusion 
which was initially the conclusion of the bar association that the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, the application of section 11, to the immi- 
gration procedures should be restored. 

Now, one last point: there are few provisions in the procedures re- 
lating to declarations of nationality. We were not too clear from 
the notice whether the nationality sections are a part of the inquiry 
here-——— 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Yes, they are. 

Professor Jarre. Well, the thing that bothers us in this section on 
declaration of nationality, is that any change should have been made 
at all restricting the availability of this very liberal and humane 
procedure which existed during the present act. Why, for example, 
why was there a limitation of 5 years which previously could always 
have been availed of? I don’t know that the effect of this act is that 
no procedure would then be available as to declaratory judgment; but 
the alien would not have the advantage of a certificate of identifi- 
cation. He would not be able to have an ordinary declaratory judg- 
ment action to come to thiscountry. It is, I take it, only under section 
268 that the certificate of identification is issued. 

Another thing that bothers us somewhat more about the new pro- 
cedure with respect to declarations of nationality is that, if there has 
been an exclusion proceeding in the past or if there is presently an ex- 
clusion proceeding, these proceedings are adjudicated. The alien 
-annot in this type of procedures raise the question of citizenship. 
This we think is bad. 

We have this most peculiar situation under the old law. The per- 
son in the country was entitled to the trial in the issue of citizenship ; 
but if that person left the country voluntarily for a trip or only for 
10 or 15 minutes, he comes back and then the question of his citi- 
zenship or nationality, as it is phrased in this statute, is raised; he is 
not entitled to a judicial trial. Now, that is an invidious and absurd 
distinction. It has no relation to justice. It has no relation to the 
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olicy of the act. It is part of that old business that every coming 
fad is a new entry and placing the resident in the same—the per- 
manent resident, in the same category as a person that has been out- 
side of the country. 

Mind you, this, however, is with respect to a person who may in- 
deed be a citizen. Now, under a decision of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia in 1950, the court held this distinction no 
longer prevailed; that the crucial proceeding, the fact that there had 
been previously proceedings was not res judicata and the question 
of nationality would be given a complete nationality trial, and that 
is the correct solution, in our opinion. 

Now the new law would seem to abolish that distinction because it 
makes an exclusion proceeding, either past or present, res judicata 
and the proceeding that anyone coming to this country shall not have 
a judicial proceeding at all. That is, a person who comes to this 
country under a certificate of identification does not come in order 
to attend a judicial proceeding, as I understand this drafting; he 
comes in order to be admitted into this country under the procedure 
available for excluding aliens. Now this to our mind is a distinction 
without any justification, to distinguish between a putative citizen 
who happens to be abroad and a putative citizen who happens to be in 
this country seems to us to be no proper justification for that. 

I suppose this is a very rare case and I don’t know the background 
of it from the point of view of the nations law. But if the } person 
has never been in this country he is not entitled to a certificate of 
identification at all, and there is no provision in this statute for his 
having any action. Maybe he has an action. I daresay he has an 
action under the general declaratory judgment act, I don’t know; but 
in connection with that declaratory judgment act, there is no pro- 
vision for him to get this. He cannot get a certificate for getting here 
to be a plaintiff in a declaratory judgment. 

We object to the inadequate notice provisions in other sections 
that we point out, but they are rather small matters and they can be 
looked at in our memorandum. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Professor. 

Commissioner Fryucane. May I just ask one question: the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act provides after hearings you have intro- 
duced a way of ultimate decision by the agency he vd 2 

Professor Jarre. Yes. 

Commissioner Finucane. In the immigration field that would be by 
the Attorney General, as it is now set up? 

Professor Jarre. Yes. 

Commissioner Finucane. Now there has been some discussion and 
criticism of that on the ground that the Attorney General is also the 
prosecuting officer and issues some directives in the field of prosecuting 
cases, 

Professor Jarrr. Yes. 

Commissioner Finucane. And the idea has been expressed that 
possibly when the case gets into the adjudicative process the ultimat« 
decision shouldn’t be left with the Attorney General and the sugges- 
tion has been made that in lieu of final decision by the Attorney Gen- 
eral there should be set up a statutory appellate board of some nature 
which is completely independent of any decision or any action that 
the normal agency head may make, that is, independent of action by 
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the Attorney General. That presumably would be going even beyond 
the safeguards provided in the Administrative Procedure Act. I 
think we would be interested in any view you might have in that field. 

Professor Jarre. I think it would be a very wise procedure. I see 
no adequate reason for the Attorney General to sit as the ultimate 
judging officer. 

Now insofar—I wouldn’t want to speak with respect to the exercise 
of discretion—that is, insofar as the functions of discretion are vested 
in the Attorney General, that may raise another issue and I would 
have to think about that. But insofar as the questions are questions 
of fact it seems to me that the Attorney General has no appropriate 
function. 

As I said, my colleague, Professor Hart, and I hadn’t time to think 
through the thing or to notice whether to agree with him or not; but 
believes in these cases that the hearing indeed should be judicial 
which, of course, goes even further and includes all administrative 
authorities. But I think there has been an unfortunate tendency in 
this country to lump all administrative activities together and sup- 
pose they are all subject to the same kind of rule. There are situations 
of course where the head of an authority in working out a policy 
should have not only the power to initiate the action but he should 
have the power ultimately to declare the policy. Such a thing is true 
in my opinion of the Federal Communications Commission or the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. But I don’t think that applies to 
a matter fundamentally accusatory. Where the person violates this 
act is a criminal or comes in, in violation of this rule, those issues are 
not issues of policy. They are ina sense but no more than issues that 
are tried by courts. I would consider that to be a very wise suggestion. 

The CuarrmMan. I was looking at that appendix that you have sug- 
resting a change or additional sections. I didn’t quite understand 
how the Attorney General could be authorized to issue rules and regu- 
lations to expedite the granting of these nonimmigrant visas when 
they are issued in the first instance by the consuls through the State 
Department. Would you not have one Cabinet officer trying to 
expedite the action of an official in another department ? 

Professor Jarre. We may have gotten the wrong person. I think 
that as we studied the act at the time when we did, we may have been 
wrong about this, the Attorney General had certain powers with 
respect to admitting subversives. I think that was our understand- 
ing, and therefore, that he was the proper person—in other words, he 
was a man who had rather tremendous discretion. We may have 
been wrong there. 

The Cuairman. Would you want him to expedite the granting of 
visas by another department ? 

Professor Jarre. I don’t know, perhaps we have the wrong fellow. 
This, of course, would involve a departure from the notion that the 
consular authority can deny visas at will and it would subject him 
to some type of overriding regulations by the Attorney General; but 
we believe some proper authority, be it the Attorney General or be 
it the Attorney General and the Secretary of State acting jointly, 
should put out some type of regulation of this sort. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Professor. 

The more detailed statement which you and Professor Hart have 
furnished us will also be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The statement follows :) 


I am Byrne Professor of Administrative Law in Harvard University. I am 
also chairman of the committee on immigration of the administrative law 
section of the American Bar Association. However, as such chairman I have 
authority to speak for the committee and the association with respect only to 
one subject, namely, the application of the Administrative Procedures Act to 
immigration hearings. In the course of my remarks, I shall specifically identify 
those views which I am authorized to express on behalf of the bar association. 
I have no authority to speak for the association on any other views here 
expressed. 

I would like also to advise the Commission that I have the authority to asso 


ciate with me in the views expressed here Henry M. Hart, Jr., protessor of law 
in the Harvard Law School. Professor Hart has had experience both in the 
study of the immigration laws, and in their administration. He was a member 


of the committee of three which made a study of the linmigration Service when 
it was in the Department of Labor. In 1940-41, at the time of the transfer 
of the service to the Department of Justice, he served as a Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General assigned to the service and, among other things, assisted 
in the establishment of the Board of Immigration Appeals as recommended in 
the report of the earlier committee. Professor Hart and myself have conferred 
on the views here expressed, and they are our joint views unless otherwise 
indicated. 

We shall contine ourselves primarily to questions of administration and pro- 
cedure. it is not within our competence to evaluate the existing quota system 
nor to suggest alternatives. We shall assume, for present purposes, that any 
system adopted in the immediate future is likely to have quotas of some sort; 
categories of admissibility and nonadmissibility; and provisions looking to the 
deportation of aliens who have demonstrated their undesirability. Within 
this frame of reference we have studied the administration and procedure as it 
culminates in the present act and we have certain criticisms and suggestions for 
change. 


I 


Though we may accept the proposition that the law will continue to require 
careful scrutiny of visitors and to limit immigration, with respect both to its 
total and to the personal characteristics of the individual immigrant, we cannot 
accept as a necessary or appropriate corollary the spirit of the present act. It 
bristles with hostility to aliens. It is instinct with suspicion of anyone who 
seeks to enter this country. It is a bacchanalia of meanness. 

Even visitors must cross a barbed-wire entanglement of restrictions. We 
used to encourage people to come to see us not only because we liked them 
and because their visits were profitable but because also of a deep awareness 
that true understanding of America was best secured by first-hand observation 
and that such understanding was our best assurance of international respect 
and amity. Now, more than ever, we need to bind ourselves with ties of friend- 
ship to foreign countries. The present statute, however, is written as if it 
were trying to throw away this best of all resources for promoting world-wide 
appreciation of the American way of life, and to convert it instead into an 
instrument for the cultivation of international irritation against the United 
States. 

The law treats the immigrant even more harshly than the visitor. It makes 
it hard for him to enter, and subjects him to a cruelly invidious and discrimina- 
tory regime after his entrance. It has been our tradition to welcome the immi- 
grant to our country, on the theory, first, that he has an important contribution 
to make to the national welfare and, second, that his coming and remaining 
here is of vital importance to relatives and close friends who are citizens or 
resident aliens. The ultimate resource of any country is the human abilities 
ef its people. The intelligent use of that resource calls for warmth and friend- 
liness, not hostility and suspicion. Although we may limit the numbers who 
come here, it should be a major premise that those who are permitted to come 
are not only receiving a benefit but conferring one on us. It is a transaction of 
mgh mutual advantage. All administrative and procedural arrangements 
should be tested by that major premise and made to conform to it. 

To describe all the manifestations of hostility in the present act would 
require a treatise. We are forced to confine ourselves to examples. 
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A 


A prime example of injustice—which, however, is merely adopted from the 
old law rather than newly invented—is embodied in section 211. Under this 
section, an alien to whom a visa has been issued and who has made the journey 
here may be sent back if any one of several mistakes has been made in the issuance 
of the visa. This is proper enough if the mistake is fairly chargeable to the 
alien’s own carelessness or misrepresentation. But the section goes much fur- 
ther than this and visits upon the alien the consequences of purely administra- 
tive errors of the consul or the Department of State. These include errors in 
determining nationality, the availability of a qnota number, nonquota or prefer- 
ence status, and the like. 

Sometimes, it is true, the Attorney General “may in his discretion” admit 
the alien in such cases. This illustrates the policy apparently followed through- 
out the drafting of the act: “Don’t give an alien a break if you can help it; 
but, if you can’t, make the break depend upon the uncontrolled discretion of 
some administrative official.” There is no valid reason in this situation for 
subjecting the immigrant to this hazard of official grace. Not even this dis- 
pensation is open, moreover, if the available quota numbers for the current 
and the following year have been used up. Yet, a few extra immigrants can 
mean nothing to a country of 150,000,000. In such a case the United States 
in its majesty says to the immigrant (and to his citizen relatives and friends) 
that he must shoulder complete responsibility for the error; that the solemn 
determination of the Government’s own officer in reliance upon which he 
has torn up his roots at home and transplanted himself to a new country is 
worth no more than a scrap of paper, and that he must go back. 

For the senseless cruelty of this provision we can discover no warrant. It 
belies the natural feelings of Americans and senselessly impairs the honor and 
good name of the Nation. 


R 


Once the immigrant has been duly admitted he is placed under a special 
and invidious regime. This is particularly indicated by onerous burdens of 
proof and heavy presumptions of undesirability and misconduct. For example, 
section 241 (a) (8): An alien is deportable if within 5 years after entry he 
becomes institutionalized at public expense because of mental disease, defect, 
or deticiency unless he can show that the condition did not exist prior to entry. 
Section 241 (a) (8S): He is deportable if in the opinion of the Attorney General 
he has within 5 years after entry become a public charve from e»uses not 
affirmatively shown to have arisen after entry. Section 241 (a) (1): He is 
deportable at any time if at the time of entry he was within one or more of the 
classes of aliens excludable by the law existing at time of such entry. Under the 
earlier law there was a 5-year limit on this class of deportability. 


0 


The present act retains the power of the Attorney General to suspend de- 
portation, but substitutes for the simple provision of the earlier act a host of 
refined and formidable distinctions which will make it extremely difficult to 
realize the beneficent aim of this power. The earlier act allowed suspension if 
the deportation would result in serious economic detriment to a citizen or 
legally resident alien who is the spouse, parent, or minor child of such deportable 
alien. The present act substitutes for “serious economic detriment” “exceptional 
and extremely unusual hardship.” 

The committee noted that in almost all cases of deportation “hardship and 
frequently unusual hardship” is experienced. Under the new act, said the 
committee, the hardship must not only be unusual but “exceptionally and ex- 
tremely unusual.” Rarely has there been a balder statement of a national 
purpose to be cruel. It is bad administration to require the Attorney General 
to make a distinction so intellectually imponderable, so obnoxious to normal 
impulses of sympathy, and so ruthlessly regardless of the reasonable expecta- 
tions of the alien resident family. Since all of these decisions must be sub- 
mitted to Congress for rejection or approval, the Attorney General’s judgment 
in the matter is likely to be dictated by political rather than administrative 
standards. In addition the interest of the family is further disregarded by 
requiring the alien to have had continuous neriods of residence of from 5 to 
10 years, depending on the cause for deportation. 
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A new and most exceptional power over the life of the immigrant who has 
been duly received into this country is that given to the Attorney General to 
deport an alien for “activity which would be prejudicial to the public interest.” 
This comes close to granting to the Attorney General a nearly undefined power 
to make policy in this area. Our objection to this is not merely on abstract 
grounds of separation of powers but to the violation of its precepts in this 
case. Thus, the very foundation of the life of a permanent resident and of 
his family and friends is made to depend on the power of one man. In view 
of the fact that Congress has had the opportunity to study immigration policy 
for 5 years, it is indeed remarkable that it has found it necessary to invoke 
such a supplement to a law already so drastic. Here, again, we have an ex- 
pression of the attitude that the alien in our midst threatens the country with 
nameless unimaginable dangers. 


D 


The new act continues the shocking provision of the present law under which 
an alien who has been duly admitted for permanent residence is permitted to 
travel abroad only at the price of putting into fresh jeopardy his right to be here. 
The provision is that such an immigrant who leaves the country voluntarily is 
to be deemed to make a new “entry” when he returns. Though he may come 
in ex quota, he may in all other respects be treated as a newly arrived immigrant 
both substantively and procedurally. 

We are aware that under section 212 (a) the Attorney General may waive 
most grounds of exclusion in favor of a lawfully admitted alien who has resided 
here for 7 years. But why should such an immigrant become sul ject to anyone’s 
uncontrolled discretion merely because he has chosen, or been impelled by busi- 
ness or family necessity, to leave the country temporarily? The consequence is 
a serious discrimination between an alien who does not or has no.oceasion to 
leave the country and one who does. We look in vain for a reason relevant to 
immigration policy for thus restricting and penalizing the freedom of movement 
of resident aliens. It is one more indication of the disabilities with which the 
law hedges about the activity and the personality of the immigrant ; it is one more 
indication of the law’s unfriendliness and suspicion 

In our view, an alien who has been duly admitted for permanent residence 
should be subject both substantively and procedurally to the provisions relating 
to deportation and not to those relating to exclusion. 


B 


The culmination of this attitude is manifested in section 340. In subsection 
(a) suspicion of the immigrant is carried to the point that 10 years after naturali- 
zation, normally 15 years after entry, he will on the basis of certain misconduct 
be conclusively presumed to have procured naturalization by fraud. And in 
subsection (c) certain conduct within 5 years following naturalization creates 
a prima facie case of fraud. We are not here raising the question of the major 
policy which these provisions implement. But it seems to us contrary to a decent 
regard for the immigrant to single him out for this peculiarly heavy jeopardy, 
and contrary to sound national policy thus to create a new status of probationary, 
second-class citizenship. 

These are but some of the many indications of hostility to the immigrant. 
We suggest that in reconsidering and redrafting the immigration and natural- 
ization law the draftsman consider his task upon the assumption that, as long 
as we permit immigration, immigration serves our purpose as well as the im- 
migrant’s, and with awareness that a spirit of friendliness is not only good 
morals but good policy in promoting loyalty and respect for our institutions. 


II 
A 


The present law, resolving all doubts under the earlier law, vests nearly abso- 
lute power in the individual consular officer to deny immigrant and nonimmigrant 
visas. 

Though the Secretary of State under section 104 (a) is charged with the 
administration and enforcement of the act, there is especially excepted from 
his supervision the powers, duties, and functions conferred upon the consular 
officers relating to the granting or refusal of visas. There is set up in the 
Department of State a Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs headed by 
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an administrator who is to maintain close liaison with the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress in order that they may be advised regarding the adminis- 
tration of this act by consular officers, In this Bureau there is to be set up a 
Visa Office and a general counsel who shall have authority to maintain liaison 
with the consular officers with a view to securing uniform interpretations of 
the provisions of this act. 

The implication of these provisions is that the Bureau no more than the 
Secretary has any authority to review or control the individual actions of the 
consular officer in the field. This implication is confirmed by the conference 
report. The report notes that suggestions were made for the creation in the 
Department of State of a semijudicial board to review consular decisions. The 
committee concluded that it did not feel that such a body should be created by 
legislative enactment, “nor that the powers, duties, and functions conferred upon 
consular officers by the instant bill should be made subject to review by the 
Secretary of State.” 

It might be argued that the failure thus to set up such a board by legislative 
enactment was not meant to exclude its establishment by administrative rule. 
We should not like to deny the possibility of such an interpretation, but the 
committee’s statement (particularly the italized words quoted above) lends 
itself to the view that the Secretary of State may not set up such a board. 
Furthermore, following the quoted sentence is the further statement, “However, 
the Secretary of State will have under this bill ample authority to provide within 
the Department of State for a system of cooperation between consular officers 
stationed abroad and the Department, so as to be able to advise and assist such 
officers in reaching the decision in more complex, individual cases pending before 
them.” This expression of an authority to provide for cooperation, advice, and 
assistance might be thought in the context to exclude a power to review. We 
note, however, that in the previous paragraph dealing with the Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals the committee, though rejecting a proposal to establish it as a 
statutory body, does not thereby negative the power to the Attorney General 
to establish it by regulation. 

If the decisions of the consular authorities in the field are indeed final, this 
in our opinion, is an absolutely unsound situation. 

In putting the question in its proper light, we must once more advert to the 
general principles which should determine the spirit of administration. The 
interest of the potential immigrant is the greatest imaginable. He seeks to 
lay a foundation for all the future major activities of his life. But, as we have 
said above, this objective is one in which we too, within the limits set by law, 
have an important interest. And it is an interest not only of the country as a 
whole but of the parents, children, brothers, sisters, husbands, wives, other 
relatives and friends, businessmen, farmers to whom the coming of the immigrant 
is a vital concern. In short, this is no trivial matter for decision but one of 
large import. 

It has become a fundamental premise of our jurisprudence that the decision 
of weighty matters should almost never be placed in the power of a single indi- 
vidual free from the control of a superior reviewing body. We search in vain 
for any parallel in our institutions for this despotic consular absolutism. Rela- 
tively few decisions even of Federal judges are free from the possibility of 
appellate revision. But the consul is not only immune from review but from any 
other kind of check, even of publicity. If there is such a thing as an axiom of 
law, it is that where there is power there must be safeguards against the abuse 
of power. We have no doubt that consuls, as a group, are as conscientious and 
honorable as any other group of Government officials. We may even assume that 
they are much more so. Still it is indefensible to give to any man, acting in 
secret in a remote land, autocratic power to grant or withhold a privilege of such 
enormous value as that of entrance to this country. 

Quite apart from the possibilities of abuse is the necessity, as a fundamental 
premise of a government of laws, of some means of effective coordination of 
decisions. Any considerable body of men exercising authority even in the 
utmost good faith will exhibit a wide variety of judgment as to fact and policy. 
If their judgments cannot be reviewed at a higher level, there will be distorted 
judgments of fact based on the peculiar attitudes and limitations of the officer, 
and differing standards of judgment and policy based on individual conceptions. 
Our law sets a very high value on equality and fairness of administration. These 


objectives cannot be secured unless there is review and coordination of field 
decisions. 
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Though there are difficulties in reviewing consular decisions, they can be Over- 
come. In practically all cases today the immigrant has a sponsor in this country 
who will be a source of information. It is possible also that the immigrant could 
be allowed to come here and present his case, by analogy, to the person who is 
permitted to enter to plead in support of a proceeding to establish nationality. 
Another possibility would be a semijudicial officer from the Department operating 
out the various embassies abroad who would review cases in the field. ‘lhe 
working out of the details of procedure can wait upon the major decision that 
some reform is necessary. Once that decision is made the exact dimensions of 
the problem can be more accurately gaged by setting up a tentative apparatus 
which in time would reveal what can be done. 

We believe too that such decisions should be ultimately subject to a limited 
judicial determination of legality. But administrative review is a requisite 
first step. Judicial review is perforce a very limited remedy inappropriate for 
the day-to-day control and coordination of administrative action. Furthermore, 
the difficulties of making a record and of providing a proper party defendant 
would be somewhat met were the administrative procedure to culminate in this 
country. In the event that some judicial relief were made available, it would be 
appropriate to consider whether the immigrant’s sponsor or relative in this 
country could be a proper party plaintiff. Compare United States ex rel. Ulrich v. 
Kellogg (30 F. 2d 784, D. C. 1929; husband of alien brings mandamus; lost on 
merits). The immigrant could of course appear in our courts, but there might be 
many practical difficulties of making an appearance here. Some of these, no 
doubt, could be avoided by powers of attorney. Nevertheless, in our opinion 
we should not be taking too drastic a step in recognizing that, as we have already 
pointed out, the American sponsors of an immigrant have a very great personal 
interest. Many of the classifications of the act already give recognition to this 
interest. And in certain cases, as under section 204 (b), such persons are per- 
mitted to petition the Attorney General for favorable action. Thus, it would be 
the logical extension of an already established principle to allow such persons 
to become parties plaintiff in a judicial proceeding. 


B 


We have already referred to the vital matter of visitors’ visas, and its relation 
to long-run considerations of promoting American security by promoting inter- 
national understanding of American institutions and American life. This is one 
of the fundamental problems which we face in our efforts for the ultimate attain- 
ment of a free world. 

Our fears of Communist penetration constitute at present the chief barrier 
to a solution of the problem. We cannot here undertake a thorough appraisal of 
the competing considerations involved, much less try to strike a balance among 
them. On this issue we content ourselves, therefore, with pointing out that it is 
asy upon a superficial view to underestimate the price that must be paid for 
complete short-run protection. If we could keep out the last Communist agent, 
for example, only by barring access to the country altogether, we should lose far 
more than we could possibly gain. 

In at least one important respect it seems possible, without any major reorien- 
tation of policy, to avoid needless sacrifice, for the sake of security, of other 
national interests. We refer to the question of visitor’s visas for scholars, 
students, and professional persons, 

It has grown increasingly difficult to bring together in this country distin 
guished and representative scientists and learned men from all parts of the world 
to engage in intellectual interchange. Many of these men have found it difficult, 
humiliating, or impossbile to procure a visa. Under our present legislation, 
aliens who have been associated or are associated with certain organizations or 
who have entertained suspected views are excludable. We do not here quarrel 
with these categories of exclusion. Furthermore, we note that the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of State, or the consular officer may waive the applica- 
bility of most of the categories of exclusion. Nor do we quarrel with the fact 
that the applicability of section 212 (a) (27) and (29) cannot be waived. But 
the administration of the waiver provisions has been very satisfactory. 

Many of the intellectuals of Europe have at one time or another flirted with 
political leftism, and most of them have now forsaken it. The consular au- 
thorities and the secretaries have been hesitant and timid in granting waivers to 
such persons, probably because they have feared adverse congressional comment. 

25356—52 100 
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But the effect on learned meetings in this country has been devastating. Impor- 
tant meetings have been canceled or have proceeded in the absence of the chief 
authority on the subject discussed. Our scientists and scholars have been the 
losers. Free interchange and discussion is a condition of scientific progress. 
Here we have a clear case of cutting off our nose to spite our face. 

Yet we would not criticize the administrative authority. What is needed is a 
lead from Congress. Even the present statute in many of its sections recognizes 
the interest of the country in learning, scholarship, and science. The statute 
should specifically make clear this policy in connection with visitors’ visas. 
A group of lawyers and scientists with which we have been connected has worked 
on legislation which would express a policy of relaxation toward the issue of 
visas to scholars who are invited to this country by its responsible learned 
organizations and societies. It is proposed that the Attorney General be em- 
powered to make regulations expediting the grant of visas. The exact form of 
the legislation and of regulations thereunder is a matter for further study. We 
have taken the liberty of attaching to this statement a copy of a draft developed 
last year. It is attached simply as a suggestion of one possible legislative 
approach to the subject. 


Ill 


We shall next direct our attention to the exclusion and deportation procedures, 
particularly the latter. This Commission is familiar with the recent legal his- 
tory concerning deportation procedure. The Wong Yang Sung case held that 
sections 5, 7, 8, and 11 of the Administrative Procedure Act were applicable to 
deportation hearings. This decision was based on the constitutional right of 
the alien to a hearing before deportation; and incidentally must be taken as a 
qualification of the somewhat unguarded statement in House Report No. 1365 
implying that the power to deport is absolute. See also the excellent judgment 
of Wyzanski, J., in Latva v. Nicolls (106 F. Supp. 658 (D. Mass. 1952)) indi- 
cating that there are probably some substantive as well as procedural limitations 
on the power to deport aliens. The crux of the Sung decision was the require- 
ment of independent trial examiners, entirely divorced from the function and 
the attitude of prosecution. 

The Immigration Service thereupon represented to the Appropriation Com- 
mittee of the House that it would need an additional $3,000,000 and ultimately 
$27,000,000 per year to hold hearings under APA. The Appropriation Com- 
mittee recommended a rider (which was enacted) to the Supplemental Appropri- 
ation Act of 1951 completely exempting immigration proceedings from sections 
5, 7, and 8. This, of course, went much beyond the reinstitution of immigrant 
inspectors for APA examiners. It exempted the hearings entirely from the 
separation of functions safeguard. 

It does not appear, however, that the Immigration Service availed itself of 
the complete exemption. Its rules reflected many of the APA safeguards. 
Though the present act repeals the rider, it is not clear how much of 5, 7, and 8 
is thereby made applicable. 

In any case, the act rejects what is in our opinion the most significant feature 
of the APA, the independent trial examiner. Deportation and exclusion hear- 
ings are to be conducted by special inquiry officers. The officer must not have 
participated in investigative functions in the very case in which he acts as 
judge. But he may be currently functioning as an investigator in other cases. 
It is, therefore, probable that he will have the prosecutory attitudes common to 
an enforcing staff; probable that he will listen sympathetically to a case devel- 
oped by his working partners. 

The act, furthermore, provides that the presiding officer shall himself conduct 
the examination of the case against the alien unless the Attorney General pro- 
vides specifically or by regulation that an additional immigration officer be 
assigned to present the case on behalf of the United States. To say, as section 
242 (b) does, that “no special inquiry officer shall conduct a proceeding in any 
ease * * * jn which he shall have participated (except as provided in this 
subsection) in prosecuting functions,” and simultaneously to allow the officer 
to be given responsibility for building the record against the alien, is discredit- 
able double talk. 

We do not doubt the good faith of the Service nor its disposition to give fair 
hearings. We do not deny that the act is an improvement on the rider of 1951. 
3ut we return to the fundamental proposition that the provisions of the APA 
taken in their entirety represent a careful, well-considered view of the minimal 
procedural protection needed in a trial involving accusatory elements. This is 
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not less but indeed more true of deportation proceedings than of other pro- 
ceedings to which APA is applicable. The interest of a person about to be 
deported and of his relatives and close friends is among the weightiest and most 
significant that can be imagined. In our opinion it is unsound to go below the 
minimum in this case; and it is destructive of the general purpose of APA to 
admit exceptions in the absence of a showing that the standard procedure is not 
feasible. 

It has been argued by the Immigration Service that the application of the 
Administrative Procedure Act to deportations would increase the »dministrative 
cost from $3,000,000 to $27,000,000 annually. This was based on the calculation 
that all deportees would demand a hearing; that each hearing would consume 
a half day, and that for every present hearing officer who presently conducts 
a hearing alone there would be required an attorney and a clerk or stenog- 
rapher. But the recent majority of deportees are Mexican wetbacks. In their 
case there is no disputed question of fact; either they lack proper entry docu- 
ments or have overstayed their time. Wetbacks are presently entitled to a 
hearing but do not ordinarily claim one. There is no reason to suppose that 
they will claim a hearing simply because of its greater formality. nor that an 
attorney can be induced fruitlessly to spend his time on behalf of these penni- 
less persons, nor that such a hearing if held would consume 4 hours. 

In the last analysis it seems that some added expense should be hazarded 
where there is in question such exigent claims to justice. We do not overlook 
the fact that the new act restores the APA provision for separation of function. 
But it is just at this point that the APA provision for independent trial examiners 
is significant. The separation of function is much more than a form; it enioins 
an attitude of mind. It seems to us that a special inquiry officer who is a prose- 
cutor one day and an examiner the next will be less apt to develop this attitude 
than an APA examiner. Even assuming, as may be the case, that the Service 
provides a corps of hearing officers who do nothing else, they will look to their 
superiors for promotion as APA examiners do not. 

As indicated at the outset, the American Bar Association and its appropriate 
committees concur in the views here expressed that the present act insofar 
as it supersedes the Administrative Procedure Act is unsound. 

Mr Hart and myself believe, furthermore, that similar safeguards should 
apply to exclusion hearings. This rests again on the basic premise which, in 
our opinion, should determine the character of all of the acts’ administrative 
arrangements. The attitude toward the immigrant should be one of friendli- 
ness and welcome, a recognition of his tremendous interest in the transaction, 
of the vital interest of his American relatives, friends, and sponsors, and of the 
interest of the country. Once he has made the determination to come here, 
to pull up stakes, to invest in transportation for himself and his family, it is 
cruel to send him back unless he has received an unimpeachable hearing. 

If the foregoing views do not meet with approval, we suggest an alternative 
for the Commission’s consideration. Among deportation cases, those which bulk 
the largest numerically and those which present the least sympathetic and the 
weakest case for full procedural protection are the cases of aliens who have en- 
tered the country surreptiously—notably those of the Mexican wetbacks. Al}- 
though it does not appear to us to be necessary, there would be warrant for 
exempting from the APA ail those deportation cases in which the charge is failure 
to enter the country by the established procedures through a proper port of 
entry. 

Mr. Hart wishes also to advance a further suggestion. The cases which pre- 
sent the strongest appeal for full procedural protection are those of aliens who 
have been duly admitted for permanent residence. He believes that the respect 
which the United States owes to its own prior determination calls, if nothing 
else, for consideration of the possibility of authorizing deportation in these cases 
only by judicial process. 

IV 


We wish finally to note a number of procedural arrangements concerning 
judicial review and action which trouble us. 

(1) Section 360. (2) Declarations of nationality: The present legislation sets 
up a number of new restrictions on these actions which appear to us to be with- 
out justification. Actions under section 360 (a) by residents must now be 
brought within 5 years of the denial of the privileges of nationality. There 
should be no time limitation on the right to secure such a declaration of status. 
This concept applicable to an action for damages is inapplicable here. 
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But there is a far more important objection. If the person’s nationality has 
been the subject of an exclusion proceeding or presently is the subject of an 
exclusion proceeding he cannot bring the action at all. Under the present 
act an earlier adverse administrative ruling has not been held not to be 
res judicata (May Ying Og v. McGrath, C. A. D. C. 1950, 187 F. 2d 
199). This has had the effect of doing away with the discredited and discred- 
itable distinction arising under Ju Toy (198 U. S. 253 (1905)) and Ng Fung Ho 
(259 U. S. 276 (1922)). In the latter case it was held that a resident was en- 
titled to a judicial determination of citizenship. It was in this case that Mr. 
Justice Brandeis made his famous observation concerning “the difference in se- 
curity of judicial over administrative action.” But Ju Toy continued to govern 
the procedural rights of a person who was seeking to enter the United States at 
the time he claimed citizenship; he was limited to an administrative hearing. 
The strange perversity of this distinction is further emphasized when it is re- 
alized that Ju Toy had long been resident in this country and had only departed 
temporarily (Cf. United States er rel. Medeiros v. Watkins, 166 F. 2d 897 (2d 
Cir. 1948)). The holding in Mah Ying Og, supra, had two effects: (1) It per- 
mitted the action despite an earlier administrative exclusion; (2) it permitted 
a judicial trial of the issue of nationality. This is as it should be but the new 
legislation appears to restore the old procedural distinctions, 

The earlier statute and the present statute both provide that a claimant to 
nationality not physically present in this country may be given a certificate of 
identity to enable him to come here and make his claim. Under the earlier 
statute the claim would be adjudicated in a judicial proceeding ; under the present 
statute in an exclusion proceeding. The earlier statute applied to all claims 
made in good faith. The present statute is applicable only to claimants who 
have been physically present in the United States. For those who are thereby 
excepted there appears to be no provision either for a certificate of identity or 
for an action of any kind. It is possible that the general declaratory action 
procedure is available. But the claimant will be seriously handicapped if he 
eannot be present. This is wrong. Insofar as such a person may be a national 
of the United States he should be given the procedural facilities deemed requisite 
to a proof of the claim. 

(2) Section 242 (a) provides that the courts may review the Attorney Gei- 
eral’s refusal to admit to bail and release on a conclusive showing that the Attor- 
ney General is not proceeding with reasonable dispatch. This language may be 
read as excluding review on any other ground. In many situations the deporta- 
tion of an alien will take months and years, and in some cannot be consummated 
at all. In such instances if the Attorney General is acting with all the dispatch 
possible, his decision to keep the alien in indefinite custody would (under this 
reading) be immune from judicial scrutiny. To vest an absolute unreviewable 
power of detention and incarceration in an executive officer violates one of our 
greatest traditions. Such powers have been granted or assumed in time of war. 
We should hesitate in peacetime to turn our country into an armed camp. 

(3) Section 340, revocation of naturalization: If the naturalized person be 
absent from the United States or from the judicial district in which he last had 
his residence, notice may be given by publication. Such notice is grossly inade- 
quate. 

(4) Section 342: The Attorney-General is authorized to cancel documents of 
citizenship. Notice may be given at the person’s last-known place of address. 
Such notice is grossly inadequate. 


APPENDIX A, ViIstToR VISAS 


Proposed section 212 (d) (9): 

(9) Since the regular procedures for the issuance of nonimmigrant visas give 
rise to delays which from time to time prevent, contrary to the public interest, 
the participation of aliens in meetings, conferences, temporary employment, or 
other transactions in the United States for which customarily participants do 
not make arrangements long in advance of their occurrence (such as scientific, 
scholarly, trade, and industrial conferences, employment in temporary research 
positions, and the conduct of commercial, industrial, or professional transactions), 
the Attorney-General shall issue regulations, where he finds it to be in the public 
interest, to expedite the granting of visas to, and the temporary admission of, 
aliens to participate in such meetings, conferences, temporary employment, or 
other transactions, and may admit such aliens, pursuant to such regulations, 
without regard to their possible excludability under any of the provisions of 
paragraph (28) of subsection (a). Nothing in this paragraph shall be con 
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strued to allow the admission of any alien who is excludable under any of the 
provisions of paragraphs (27) or (29) of subsection (a), nor to limit the dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General to exclude any alien whose presence in the 
United States he knows, or has reason to believe, will prejudice the national 
security. 


(There follows a supplementary statement submitted by Prof. 
Henry M. Hart, Jr., and Prof. Louis L. Jaffe, as an addendum to 
their prepared statement :) 


In our original statement we suggested that the refusal of consular officers 
to issue visas should be subject to some appropriate mechanism of coordination 
and control We understand that this suggestion has been made by others; 
and that the Commission is interested in it but would like additional statements 
as to how a plan of control could be worked out. 

We are aware of the difficulties in establishing review of consular decisions. 
The consular officers are spread all over the world, many of them far distant 
from this country. If there is to be any review in the field, either a great num 
ber of reviewing officers might be required or large distances wouid have to be 
traversed. If review were restricted to Washington the record might be too 
inadequate to lay the basis for meaningful action or place upon the consuls 
heavy burdens of preparing a record. And there are many problems of detail, 
euch as the form which evidence if any is to take, the treatment of confidential 
evidence in subversive cases, and the like. 

Because the problem is a novel one for which there is little precedent, it 
would be unwise at this juncture to try to elaborate a detailed blueprint; or to 
be too concerned to develop a system which completely satisfies all claims. Only 
by setting up a system along experimental lines can the nature of the problems 
be fully developed. We will do no more, therefore, than to suggest certain 
broad bases upon which a beginning can be made combined with a generous 
rule-making power to secure flexibility. 

1. A board of review should be set up in the Department of State, with au- 
thority to determine whether the action of a consul in denying a visa is “in 
accordance with law.” 

2. Whenever a consul denies a visa, he should be required to state in writing 
the reason for the denial and to communicate this to the applicant, notifying 
him in the communication of his right to appeal to the Board of Review. To 
discourage the multiplication of appeals, the notice could properly state that 
primary authority in the issuance of visas is vested in the consuls; that the 
Board is authorized to modify or reverse the decision of u consul only if it 
finds that it is not in accordance with law; and that such action accordingly is 
extraordinary and to be anticipated only in very exceptional cases. 

3. If the applicant chooses to appeal he should so advise the consul within 
a short period of time. If the censul has based his action upon evidence er 
information outside of the application, he should embody the evidence in a 
statement addressed to the Board, and serve the applicant with a copy of his 
Statement, subject, however, to the proviso that if the consul has denied the 
visa because of subversive activities or associations, and believes that it would 
be contrary to the interests of the United States to reveal the evidence or the 
source of the evidence, he should so advise the applicant and transmit the evi- 
dence to the Board in confidence and without making it known to the applicant. 
If, in this or any other case, the applicant challenges the basis of the consul’s 
determination in fact, he should be required to support the challenge with ap- 
propriate affidavits. 

4. The applicant should be entitled to be represented before the Board either 
through counsel or through relatives, friends, or employers who are sponsoring 
his application. The representative should be allowed to introduce testimony 
or submit additional affidavits, and make oral argument. 

5. On the basis of the record thus compiled, the Board would decide either (a) 
to affirm the ruling of the consul; or (b) to reverse the ruling forthwith and 
issue a visa; or (c) before iinal decision, to send an officer abroad to hold a 
hearing and/or make such other investigation as the Board deemed necessary 
and to report to the Board. 

6. The Secretary should have authority to make rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with these few basic mandates. 

The intention of the suggestions just made is for the most part obvious, but a 
few comments are in order. 
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We have been concerned not to impose upon the consul too heavy a burden 
of formal procedural duties. Thus he is not required to hold any hearings, and 
in the first instance he is required to make only a short pro forma report. Only 
in cases of appeal must he formulate a somewhat more elaborate document. The 
record consequently will be of modest proportions. It will thus limit the work 
of the board of review. 

The board is deliberately given very broad discretion as to the record on which 
it chooses to act. It will therefore be in a position to sort out the routine from 
the difficult cases. The use of investigating or hearing officers in the field is 
placed entirely in the board’s discretion. Thus are avoided both the enorinvus 
organization that would be required if a field hearing were made routine and the 
great number of legal problems that would arise if hearing of evidence were given 
as a matter of right. ; 

The board is given the power to issue a visa. This takes the onus from ¢he 
consul in a case where he has not seen fit to do so. 

Tht standard proposed for the board’s measurement of the consul’s decision 
has a content made familiar by long use. It is to be anticipated that it would 
warrant reversal in only a relatively few cases. But it is to be anticipated also, 
from the whole history of American administrative law, that the very possibility 
of review and reversal would stimulate more careful consideration by the con- 
suls, and thus improve the quality of decisions at least as importantly in those 
cases that were not appealed as in those that were. 

No proposals are made with respect to judicial review, but since the board 
is given the authority to issue visas it is probable that it can be reached in the 
District of Columbia by mandamus in a clear case of refusal to act pursuant to 
law. (See United States ex rel, Ulrich v. Kellogg, 30 F. 2d 784, D. C. 1929.) 


(There also follows an exchange of correspondence with the Amer- 


ican Bar Association pertaining to the foregoing testimony of Prof. 
Louis L. Jaffe.) 


AMERICAN Bark ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 1952. 
Hon. Rosert G. SToReEy, 
President, American Bar Association, 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas, Ter. 


My Dear Mr. Srorey: The evening of Friday, October 31, 1952, my attention 
was directed to an article in the Washington (D. C.) Post which had appeared 
in the issue of Wednesday, October 29, 1952, opposite the editorial page, which 
included the following paragraph near the end of the article: 

“Louis L. Jaffe, chairman of the immigration committee of the American Bar 
Association, said that, procedurally, the McCarran-Walter [Immigration and 
Nationality] Act adopted June 27, 1952, over the President’s veto (Public, 414, 
ch. 477, 82d Cong., 2d sess.), ‘bristles with hostility to aliens. * * * Itisa 
hacchanalia of meanness,’ ” 

I am drawing this matter to your attention hecause Professor Jaffe is chairman 
of this section’s committee on immigration and naturalization. I did not see 
his written statement—probably through oversight or lack of sufficient copies; 
nor did I hear his oral presentation. My information came in a casual conversa- 
tion with our section secretary, Miss Patricia Collins. I checked this information 
with Hon. Benjamin G. Habberton, the Deputy Commissioner of Immigration. 

By reason of the misconception of the ABA’s position which might be given the 
public as a result of the newspaper report, I prepared the same evening and 
delivered to the editor of the Post a letter, copy of which is enclosed. 

More immediately, I am concerned with the possible public—or, at any rate, 
newspaper—misinterpretation of Professor Jaffe’s personal observations abont 
the McCarran-Walter Act. TIT am aware that on occasion representatives of the 
ABA appearing before congressional committees, even on direct inquiry by com- 
mittee members, have asked to be relieved from stating their personal views, as 
perhaps tending to confuse the committee as to the view of the association. 
While perhaps that is a little extreme, it does seem to me that a possible solution 
would be for regulation by the board of governors to make plain that article XII 
of the bylaws, forbidding section or committee or member appearance on behalf 
of the association without prior authorization of the house of delegates, contem- 
plates that no person so appearing shall include with his statement personal 
views, even though plainly labeled as such. Further, that he shall not stimulate 
request from the legislative or other body for a statement of his personal views, 
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and, if nevertheless request is made of them, that he request an opportunity to 
appear in his personal capacity for the sake of making response, and to be 
excused from making the response as part of his appearance or testimony on be- 
half of the association. 

On the other hand, there may be ground to consider unwise the adoption of 
such regulations. Ordinarily, the good judgment of the lawyer and his sense 
of propriety will be sufficient restraint and will leave him that freedom to meet 
the particular situation to which he is accustomed in his ordinary professional 
work. On the contrary, there may be occasional instance of ignorance of the 
bylaws, which would be true as well of any regulations under them. And there 
may be irresponsible intent, regardless of bylaw or regulation, to exploit the high 
standing the association enjoys with the Congress in order to grind the ax of the 
particular individual or some interest with which he is alined. I raise the 
question, though, of the need for some further attention to this field for what, if 
any, action you may be inclined to take. 

By way of report to the council of the section of administrative law, I am 
taking the liberty of sending a copy of this letter and enclosure to each member. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. Cracun, Chairman. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, 
Washington, D. C., October 31, 1952. 
EpiItor, WASHINGTON Post, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: My attention has been directed to an article in the Post by Murrey 
Marder, Post reporter, October 29, 1952, concerning the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act, and hearings being held by the President’s Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. The article states that “Louis L. Jaffe, chairman 
of the immigration committee of the American Bar Association, said that, pro- 
cedurally the McCarran-Walter Act ‘bristles with hostility to aliens. * * * 
It is a bacchanalia of meanness’.” So reported, the article may convey to 
readers an erroneous impression as to the position of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation with respect to the recent Immigration Act. 

Professor Jaffe is chairman of the committee on immigration and naturaliz- 
ation of the section of administrative law of the American Bar Association. That 
section is one of the semiautonomous groups within the membership of the 
American Bar Association, but the section’s committee on immigration and 
naturalization is not a committee of the association proper. To the best of 
my own belief, there is no similar committee of the American Bar Association. 

The section of administrative law is concerned with the administrative integ- 
rity of proceedings before Government agencies—the fairness of those proceed- 
ings, the right of the individual to be heard, the judicial review of agency deter- 
minations, and the like. It supports the Administrative Procedure Act, including 
the right to a hearing before a Federal hearing examiner who is impartial and 
who cannot combine the functions of judge, jury, and executioner. 

But this section cannot and does not take any position with respect to the 
policy or substantive aspect of the law. To put it another way: The section’s 
concern is not that there shall be an immigration law, but only that if there is 
to be such a law the fairness of its administration be guaranteed. 

In February 1950, the Supreme Court of the United States held in Wong Yang 
Sung v. McGrath that the administrative hearing in connection with deportation 
of an alien must be held before a Federal hearing examiner. Thereupon, the 
Immigration Service obtained an exemption from the Administrative Procedure 
Act of matters relating to the exclusion or expulsion of aliens. This was ob- 
tained by legislative rider to the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, approved 
in September 1950. It was obtained over the protest of the American Bar 
Association and its section of administrative law. 

While the new act, the McCarran-Walter Act, repeals at least in form the 
exemption from the Administrative Procedure Act just referred to, there is 
some question whether it does not still deny to persons involved a hearing before 
an impartial Federal hearing examiner. To the extent that the exemption 
from the Administrative Procedure Act may be continued in the new act, that 
exemnption is opposed both by the American Bar Association and its section. 

The President’s Commission has been directly informed that “the section of 
administrative law has not been given authority by the American Bar Asso- 
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ciation to deal in any respect with the ultimate policies respecting immigration 
and naturalization.” It is reported to me that Professor Jaffe’s written state- 
ment likewise made clear that the American Bar Association was represented 
by him only as to the problems above mentioned respecting application of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. I am informed that in his oral presentation 
the Commission itself could not have been misled as to the scope of the American 
Bar Association’s opposition. 

By reason, however, of certain personal views as to the McCarran-Walter Act 
expressed by Professor Jaffe, it may be that the public attending the hearings 
mistakenly understood that the American Bar Association opposes the act 
itself in some such terms as expressed by your reporter—that “It is a bacchanalia 
of meanness.” Whether the immigration policy expressed by that act is mean, 
or on the contrary lofty and inspired, is a matter as to which the American 
Bar Association has thus far taken no position. The American Bar Association 
continues to insist that the Administrative Procedure Act shall apply to the 
hearings conducted pursuant to whatever act on this subject is adopted if proper 
standards of administration are to be observed. It goes no further. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN W. Cracun, Chairman, 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 12, 1952. 
Mr. Jonn W. CRAGUN, 
Chairman, Section of Administrative Law, American Bar Association, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cracun: This is to acknowledge receipt of a copy of your letter of 
November 3, addressed to Robert G. Storey, president of American Bar Asso- 
ciation, enclosing a communication of October 31, addressed to the editor of the 
Washington Post. 

Professor Jaffe made it perfectly clear to the Commission when he was speak- 
ing for the American Bar Association and when he was speaking for himself and 
Professor Hart. As far as the Commission is concerned, therefore, I think you 
need not be concerned about any misconception as to Professor Jaffe’s testimony 

However, unless you have any objections, I should like the privilege of incor- 
porating your communication in the record of the Commission's hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, 
Washington, D. C., November 14, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
ration, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: I have your letter of November 12, 1952, acknowledg- 
ing the copy sent to you of my communication to the Washington Post of Oc- 
tober 31, and a letter to President Storey of the American Bar Association of 
November 3, 1952. 

I am gratified with your statement that Professor Jaffe made it perfectly clear 
to the Commission when he was speaking for the American Bar Association and 
when he was speaking for himself and Professor Hart, and that there need be 
no concern about any misconception as to Professor Jaffe’s testimony so far as 
the Commission is concerned. 

This accords with my earlier information that the Commission itself could 
not have been misied as to the position of the American Bar Association. 

I will raise no objection to your incorporating the communication in the record 
of the Commission’s hearing as you request. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun W. Cracun, Chairman. 


The Cuarmman. Is Mr. Masino here? 
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STATEMENT OF FILINDO B. MASINO, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY LAWYERS 


Mr. Mastno. I am Filindo B. Masino, president of the Association 
of Immigration and Nationality Lawyers. 

With your permission, I will read a prepared statement. 

The CuHarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Masino. Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s Com- 
mission, in recent years our immigration and citizenship policy has 
become a matter of vital national interest; and during the course of 
4 years’ time the appropriate committees of Congress have engaged 
in serious research and study for the purpose of a general revision 
and modernization of the pertinent statutory and decisional laws. The 
Asssociation of Immigration and Nationality Lawyers was happy to 
assist in this commendable work; but I regret to report that the fait 
accompli is a far cry from the contemplated revision and simplifica- 
tion of the laws. Compare the text of Public Law 414 with the immi- 
gration and nationality laws in existence prior to its enactment and 
you will conclude that 119 printed pages of 142 intricate sections and 
subsections falls short of democracy in action. Almost every sec- 
tion makes some cross-reference, and there are many which are so 
involved as to defy the ingenuity of the most gifted advocate or jur- 
ist. Without counting references to prior laws, there are 77 sections 
which contain cross-references to other portions of the law. This 
leaves only 65 sections that may be read without thumbing through 
innumerable pages. 

It is recognized that racial barriers to immigration and naturaliza- 
tion have been eliminated, that sex equi lity has been established, 
and that at least some minimum immigration quota is afforded to each 
of the free nations of the Asia-Pacific triangle. But these benefits 
are eclipsed by the maze of intricate language, repressive and inhu- 
mane procedures, and unreasonable and calculated encroachments on 
the constitutional safeguards that have made us a Nation sensible to 
the responsibilities of moral leadership in the struggle for world 
peace. 

Already, the new law has evinced some deficiencies even before 
formal operation; and interminable litigation must be expected unless 
the manifest hardships and errors are timely revised. 

The association is grateful for the opportunity to extend its views 
to this Commission. It is justifiably proud of its pione ering work 
with the technical staff of the Senate Judiciary Committee, its con- 
tribution to the appropriate committees of Congress, and its zealous 
effort to refine and simplfy the constitutional safeguards and pro- 
cedural guides. 

It is alw: ays much easier and far more constructive to rouse inter- 
est in working for a goal that is affirmative and hopeful than mere ly 
to be against a bad situation. It is better to light one candle than to 
curse the darkness. Hence, we welcome another opportunity to of- 
fer constructive criticism of the handiwork of legislators who seem 
disposed to penalize all immigrants for fear that they may be tainted 
with subversion and atheism. 
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If experience means anything, then I think that I can say with un- 
offending egotism that the members of the Association of Immigration 
and Nationality Lawyers are particularly qualified to evaluate the 
omnibus bill. Not only are we laborers in the vineyards of citizen- 
ship and immigration but a great number of our members have had 
the happy experience of working with the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, thereby learning the administrative techniques and 
procedures. If, therefore, advocates in the field of immigration and 
citizenship have come to grips with the legal problems of aliens, 
they must, of necessity, have breasted the exciting backwash of con- 
gressional and judicial trends. 

Several months ago the United States Supreme Court decided that 
deportation does not partake of the nature of criminal procedure; 
but this pronouncement has failed to impress the authors and ad- 
herents of the omnibus bill. If the exclusion and expulsion provisions 
of that law are not ex post facto, I am reasonably certain that there 
is an attempt at attainder without the benefit of a hearing or inquiry 
ino the facts. 

I think that it is fair time for everyone to stand up and be counted. 
We can no longer attempt to speak out of both sides of the mouth at 
the same time, even if our utterings are calculated to secure the United 
States from subversion by atheistic and anarchistic ideologies. If 
we would preach the doctrine of freedom and democracy, we must 
demonstrate the courage of our convictions. The association does not 
advocate an open-door policy with no holds barred. But, if we are 
going to treat with foreigners for a better world, then we cannot be 
cuilty of duplicity. In other words, if we intend to be restrictive on 
immigration, then let there be equality for all peoples. Otherwise, we 
ought to equate our immigration and citizenship policy on the basis of 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

Before closing, let me cite two instances in the new law which shout 
for immediate attention. As a result of the report of the conferees 
that preexamination has been prohibited, we have the anomalous sit- 
uation of not being able to work out the adjustment of status of hun- 
dreds of aliens who have been accorded this privilege but who will 
not be able to complete their cases before December 24, 1952, by reason 
of the lack of clerical facilities at the American consulates in Canada. 
This is very serious, because the omnibus bill does not in fact prohibit 
preexamination; yet the State and Justice Departments have inter- 
preted this misinformation in the conference report as enjoining 
administrative action on preexamination cases after December 23, 
1952. Untold hardships will be visited on countless families where 
the breadwinners may be subjected to departure to the country whence 
he came, if this can be accomplished, or to some strange country, to 
await an unpredictable period of time for his visa. 

The next anomaly occurs in the savings clauses covered by section 
405. Proceedings pending on December 23, 1952, are protected in 
every respect except applications for suspension of deportation under 
section 19 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, or for adjust- 
ment of status under section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
as amended. Although the new law does not become operative until 
December 24, 1952, section 405 arbitrarily cuts off suspension proceed- 
ings and section 4 cases under the Displaced Persons Act after June 
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27, 1952. I fail to see the wisdom or reason for this arbitrary provi- 
sion. But, it is in the law, and, unless soon corrected, it will be among 
the sections to be challenged in the courts. 

That concludes my prepared statement. I should like to direct the 
balance of my testimony for just a few minutes to an observation, to 
two deficiencies which cry out for correction even before the law has 
formally become operative; and to spend the balance of the time 
allotted to our association and me to a criticism—constructive criti- 
cism—of the law which will be brought forward by our legislative 
correspondent, Jack Wasserman. 

As a result of the report of the conferees, that preexamination has 
been prohibited, we have the anomalous situation of not being able 
to work out the adjustment of the status of hundreds of aliens who 
have been accorded this privilege, but who will not be able to complete 
their cases before December 24, 1952, the date on which the new law 
takes effect. 

By reason of the lack of clerical facilities at the American con- 
sulates in Canada, this is very serious, because the omnibus bill does 
not in fact prohibit preexamination. Yet the State and Justice De- 
partments have interpreted this misinformation in the conference re- 
port as enjoining administrative action on pree Xamination cases after 
December 23 of this year. Untold hardships will be visited on families 
where the breadwinner is the alien whose status is sought to be 
adjusted. 

Also on families where suspension has been accorded the alien by 
administrative procedure and the case has gone to Congress for aflirma- 
tive action, but because of a new policy in the congressional committees 
those cases have been held up since aliens in many instances are able 
to effect a departure from the United States, go to Canada, under 
preexamination procedure, obtain a visa, and come back to the United 
States. After December 23, 1952, preexamin: ition procedure will 
terminate. 

The next, and very next, anomaly comes in the savings clauses 
covered in section 405. Procedures pending on December 23, 1952, 
are protected in every case, except for applications for suspension of 
deportation under section 19 of the Immigration Act of 1917 or for 
adjustment of status under section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, 
unless the applications were pending on June 27, 1952, the date on 
which the law was enacted. I fail to see the wisdom or reason for this 
arbitrary provision, but it is in the law, and unless it is soon corrected 
is among the sections to be challenged in the courts. 

In conclusion, may I present for the record a statement from the 
Los Angeles chapter of our association, which was addressed to me as 
national president. It has to do with a subject which is closer to that 
group than it appears to men practicing in this field in other parts of 
the country. 

The CHarrman. We were in Los Angeles. Did we receive it there? 

Mr. Mastno. They mentioned they did not appear before your Com- 
mission because of the fact that they knew the association would have 
representatives from the national board to appear here. 

I think in supplementing our statement I should like to present this, 
if it be acceptable. 


The Cuarrman. All right, we will put it in the record at this point. 
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(The statement follows :) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY LAWYERS, 
Los ANGELES CHAPTER, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 24, 1952 
Mr. Firuinpo B. MASINO, 
President, Association of Immigration and Nationality Lawyers, 
New York, N. Y. . 

Dear Mr. MAsino: By resolution of the membership at our last meeting on 
October 16, 1952, it was agreed to submit to the national association for possible 
presentation to or use before the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization a résumé of some features of the new Immigration and Nationality 
Act which are peculiarly adverse from a local viewpoint. 

The membership is acutely aware and proud of the activity of the national 
association in its forthright opposition to the McCarran and Walter bills at the 
hearings before the congressional committees. We are equally confident of the 
excellent representation the association will display before the President’s 
Commission. 

The large Mexican population in southern California, estimated to be 800,000 
points up the absolute discrimination embodied in the act in section 244 (b) 
wherein natives of contiguous countries and adjacent islands are denied the 
privilege of suspension of deportation notwithstanding a showing of eligibility 
under the terms of paragraphs (1), (2), and (8) of section 244 (a). The theory 
behind this legislation seems to be that the Mexican and other nearby nationals 
may easily return to their native countries and readily procure a nonquota 
immigration visa. This reasoning is fallacious from the practical standpoint 
because it ignores the mechanics of the visa procedure and the substantial wait- 
ing time attendant to qualifying for such document. 

For example, as a preliminary step to registering and obtaining an audiénce 
with an American consul, the Mexican national must procure a passport from the 
foreign office in Mexico City, D. F., endorsed with permission to journey to the 
United States and remain here. Those residing within the Los Angeles area, file 
their applications for passports at the local office of the consul general of Mexico. 
The following are requisites: 

1. Birth certificate. 

2. Police clearance certificate. 

». Letter of current employment or evidence of resources. 

#. Documentary evidence of residence in the Los Angeles area for at least 
1 year. 

+. Marriage certificate, if spouse is a United States citizen or legal resident. 

6. Proof of the citizenship or legal residence of spouse. 

7. Personal appearance of a blood relative of the applicant who will 
acknowledge in writing a willingness to pay the applicant’s expeuses to 
Mexico should his return there ever become necessary. 

S. Proof of the employment or resources of the blood relative denoting his 
ability to undertake such obligation. 

Photographs and passport and other minor fees comprise the remaining details. 
The application is forwarded by the local consulate to Mexico City. The present 
waiting period for the issuance of a passport ranges upward from 8 months. This 
waiting time undoubtedly will be tremendously increased when Mexicans can no 
longer be granted suspension of deportation and must apply for passports in 
anticipation of pursuing the visa procedure. 

After the receipt of the passport, negotiations are begun with an American 
consulate to establish eligibility for a visa. Currently, the waiting time for an 
appointment to make formal application for visa, at least at consulates adjacent 
to the border, is not less than 3 months and more often 5 or 6 months or longer. 

The foregoing will demonstrate that, insofar as Mexican nationals are con- 
cerned, the ready obtainment of an immigration visa is a figment of the imagina- 
tion. Those who might meet the requisites for suspension of deportation but are 
no longer eligible under the new act, including men with families to support in 
the United States, will face an inordinate waiting time in Mexico before receiv- 
ing any consideration for return. It has already become the practice, evidently 
using the strictness of the new act as a guide, for the officer in charge of the Los 
Angeles district to grant short periods, 30 or 60 days, within which voluntary 
departure from the United States must be effected. This time is hardly adequate 
to obtain the essential passport and secure an appointment with an American 
consul. As a consequence, aliens are separated from their families and employ- 
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ment while awaiting the completion of the slow-moving visa procedure. Real 
economic hardship for the alien and his family is the certain result. 

While it is known that the requisites for obtaining a Canadian passport are 
less rigorous, most Canadians will encounter long delays before American con- 
snlates because of the large volume of visa work prevailing at those offices. 

Congress has certainly given recognition anew to the practice of suspending 
deportation. Why it should discriminate now against our neighboring nationals, 
particularly in view of the practical difficulties in securing a visa, is diffieult of 
comprehension. They are as equally worthy of such privilege as other Western 
Hemisphere natives or overseas nationals. This nefarious unfairness should 
be wholly eliminated from the act. 

Another problem, somewhat local in character, involves the infamous section 
directed against citizens of the United States, namely, section 360. The language 
of section 3860 (b) effectively denies to persons, not within the United States, 
claiming a right or privilege as a national of this country, the right to a judicial 
determination of the claim should it be rejected by the executive officials of the 
Department of State. The latter will become the sole and exclusive arbiters 
of the applicant’s claim to citizenship. Their dominion over the issuance of a 
certificate of identity gives indirect control over the applicant’s ability to obtain 
transportation to the United States where he might, despite an administrative 
denial, prove his citizenship in a court of law. 

Section 360 (b) applies equally to persons of all races, but it will have a par- 
ticularly devastating effect upon west-coast activities in the immigration and 
naturalization field because of the multitude of children of American parents of 
Chinese descent who are applying now for travel documents at the office of the 
American consul general in Hong Kong, British Crown Colony. Those claiming 
citizenship under statutes of the United States should not be forced to rest their 
case upon determinations at the executive level, but should have some remedy 
more commensurate with our legal principles and the priceless concept of citizen- 
ship. It is significant that where the rejection of citizenship claims by officials of 
the Department of State has been tested in the courts under the provisions of 
section 503 of the present Nationality Act, the plaintiff citizens have been 
notoriously successful. 

Where a certificate of identity is actually granted, allowing the applicant to 
proceed to the United States for examination by the immigration authorities, the 
new statute, section 360 (c), evinces a clear design to evade any proper judicial 
adjudication of the findings and conclusions of the administrative officials by 
limiting review to habeas corpus proceedings. 

It is submitted that the enumerated provisions of section 360 are most unjust 
and discriminatory and deny to a citizen of the United States an impartial 
determination of his citizenship by a court of competent jnrisdiction. The more 
equitable provisions of section 503 of the present Nationality Act should be 
restored. 

Some features of the act over which the membership has expressed concern, 
and which are undoubtedly included in the agenda of the association for dis 
cussion are: 

1. The pertinacious language of section 244 reserving suspension of de- 
portation for cases demonstrating “exceptional and extremely unusual hard- 
ship.” Such verbiage will offer unlimited opportunity for the too-strict 
hearing officer to order denial of the application for relief from deportation. 

2. The retroactive effect of deportation charges (sec. 241 (d)). Great 
hardships wild inure to many aliens of long residence, most with families, 
who will become amenable to deportation under the new legislation. There 
will be cases of long-time residents who committed minor crimes when 
quite young—now completely rehabilitated—whose deportation will be 
sought under section 241. 

3. The right to predicate an exclusion, and hence a deportation upon such 
tenuous language (sec. 212 (a) (9)) as the alien’s admission of acts con- 
stituting the essential elements of a crime involving moral turpitude. 
Questions of intent, the overt act, etc., will receive little consideration if past 
experience is indicative. 

A suggestion has been advanced that some appellate machinery should be 
inaugurated to review decisions of consular officers where issuance of a visa is 
refused. Often the applicant is a member of a family of American citizens, 
and the refusal of a visa operates to effect a separation of such family. An 
appellate board should be established in the office of the Department of State 
with authority to review the decision and affirm or reverse it. At least there 
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would then be opportunity for relatives and friends in the United States to 
intervene and prevent a hasty, unreasonable, or arbitrary decision by a consular 
Officer. 

This statement of the Los Angeles chapter is being submitted in quadruple so 
that it may be presented to the Commission as a portion of the association views 
should you deem such action advisable. 

Fraternally vours, 
MaRSHALL EF. Kipper, 
Chairman, Los Angeles Chapter. 


Mr. Mastno. Mr. Perlman and members of the Commission, in 
concluding may I say that I understand one of the members who we 
requested leave to have apepar today before the Commission has testi- 
fied previously on behalf of some other agencies when the Commis- 
sion appeared in New York. What he has to offer as part of the 
message of the association we believe is important. I ask leave that 
he be accorded just a minute to produce that into the record, but not 
to make any comments on it. 

That is, Mr. Amerigo D’Agostino, from New York. 

The Cuarrman. He may submit it. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Mr. Amerigo 
D’Agostino, chairman, committee on congressional trends, Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Lawyers Association :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY AMERIGO D’AGOSTINO, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON CON- 
GRESSIONAL TRENDS, IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY LAWYERS ASSOCIATION 


Probably the most serious crisis facing legislators today is the accessibility 
and organization of human knowledge and experience. We are the unproud 
owners of an enormous “encyclopedia” which is not even arranged alphabetically. 
Our “index cards” are spilled everywhere—they are not even in order—yet the 
answers we want may be buried somewhere in the heap. 

It may be stated as a general premise that the legislators in preparing the 
codification of Public Law 414 considered two basic factors. 

One: In the light of available experienee, what statutory provisions should be 
codified, or drafted to fill an existing vacuum in the law. 

Two: In the light of possible or probable experience in future, what provisions 
should be drafted to avoid possible vacuums which the future may bring forth. 
This mental operation is believed to be instinctive for draftsmen and perhaps the 
worth of such statute writers may be measured by their ability to fill possible 
vacuums which might arise in the future. 

Another operation, though negative in character, must be added to the two 
we have discussed. The constant concern not to duplicate or overlap the law. 
Hence the mental operation might take the following steps: 

One: Does not overlap or duplicate, 

Two: Provides new provisions for existing cases. 

Three: Provides for all possible cases in future. 

Our examination deals mainly with the third operation leaving the first and 
second to future analyses. 

This third operation, which rallies all the trained imaginative processes of 
the draftsman, provides the basis for the havoe and confusion arising out of 
the use of: 

1. Executive discretion 

2. Legislative intent 

3. Administrative rulings 

4. Operational instruction 

It is recoguized that every statute sets forth one or more conditions which 
must be met by the fact or facts in order to comply with the applicability of the 
law. Even definitions when read with this thought in view, are essentially condi- 
tions which in all cases must apply to cases or fact situations. 

For example: “An alien lawfully admitted for permanent residence” represents 
a condition, which we ean identify as (A). This condition can give rise to two 
cases. He is or he is not. Yes or No. 
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If we add to this condition that he must apply “within 5 years”—condition 
(B) we can have the following cases: 
A=Yes=No 
B= Yes=No 
Thus the number of cases which may arise would be 4. 
Let us then pass to the conditions required in section 244 (a) (1): 
Condition No. 1. The date now is before June 27, 1957 
" “ 2. Alien entered before June 27, 1950 
3. Has been continuously present for 7 years before application 
. Deportable under any law 
5. 19d is not applicable 
3. Good moral character for 7 years before application 
. Extreme, exceptional hardship to himself or others. 
In this first category 128 possible cases may arise out of which only 1 could 
fulfill conditions 1 to 7. 
In section 244 (a) (2) the following conditions are met: 
Condition 1. Alien entered after June 27, 1950 
. Not served with final order of deportation 
3. Continuous physical presence 5 years before application 
Deportable for act or status prior to entry 
Does not fall in 244 (a) (4) 
Had all requisite documents at entry 
Good moral character 
8. Extreme, exceptional hardship to himself and/or others. 
This second category gives rise to 256 possible cases out of which only 1 could 
fulfill conditions 1 to 8. 
In section 244 (a) (3) we meet: 
Condition 1. Alien entered after June 27, 1950 
= 2. Not served with final order of deportation 
Continuous physical presence 5 years after act or status 
Deportable for act or status after entry 
Does not fall in Sub. 4 or 5 
Had all requisite documents at entry 
Good moral character 
Extreme, exceptional hardship to himself or others 
Here we meet with 256 possible cases out of which only 1 could fulfill condi- 
tions 1 to 8. 
In section 244 (a) (4) we meet: 
Condition 1. intered after June 27, 1950 
. Continuous physical presence 10 years after entry 
3. Not served with final order of deportation 
. Deportable under 241 (a) (1) or 241 (a) (2 
5. Does not fall with Sub. 5 
Good moral character 
. Extreme, exceptional hardship to himself or others 
Again we have 128 possible cases only 1 of which can meet all conditions. 
In section 244 (a) (5) we meet: 
Condition 1. Entered anytime 
es 2. Not served with final order of deportation 
3. Continuous physical presence 10 years after act or status 
. Deportable under 241 (a) (4), (5), (6), ete. 
. Good moral character 10 years 
6. Extreme, exceptional hardship to himself or others 
Here we have 64 possible cases only 1 of which can meet all conditions. If we 
add the conditions in each category we have: 


DADA pe 


Category 1=7 
2—8 
3=9 


v6 


36 Conditions 


Going back to the analyses or mental operations which the legislator made, we 
find that the process of vacuum elimination, at least inspired by desirable admin- 
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istrative efficiency in the exeeution of the law, should aim at a classificatory 
elimination in a gradual process of exclusion. 

Let us then consolidate all of the conditions contained in categories 1 to 5 and 
on a Yes or No basis establish the total number of conditions upon which the 
administrative process must impose its fact-finding apparatus. 


1. Not served with final order of deportation 
2. Date now before June 27, 1957 
3. Date is now after June 27, 1957 
Alien entered before June 27, 1950 
5. Alien entered after June 27, 1950 
3. Continuous physieal presenee 7 years before application 
. Continuous physical presence 5 years after act-status 
. Continuous physical presence 5 years before application 
. Continuous physical presence 10 years after act-status 
Continuous physical presence 10 years after entry 
. Good moral character 7 years before application 
Good moral character 5 years after act-status 
Good moral character 5 years before application 
. Good moral character 10 years after act-status 
5. Good moral character 10 years before application 
Deportable under any law 
Deportable for act-status before entry 
. Deportable for act-status after entry 
Dep le under 241 (a) (1) or (2) 
Deportable under 241 (a) (4), ete 
Deportable under 241 (a) (2) 
Sec. 19d not ipplieable 
i t fall under sec. 4 wa 
. Does not fall under sec. 4 or 5 Yes_| Yes. 
. Had all requisite documents at entry Yes_} 
». Extreme, exceptional hardship Yes. -| Yes.| Yes_| Yes. 


Does 1 


From this table we observe that the total possible cases which may arise under 
all categories are 65,828,864 and, when time arrives that all 5 are applicable to 
a set of cases, only 5 out of 65,828,864 can fullfill all the conditions simultaneously, 

Further examination reveals additional factors which make it appear question- 
able as to whether or not the legislator intended to so write this law. 

lor example, the availability of the remedy of suspension of deportation is 
limited as to time as follows: 


Category 1 available now. 
Category 2 available June 28, 1955 and after. 
Category 8 available June 28, 1955 and after. 
Category 4 available June 28, 1960 and after. 
Category 5 available now. 


But since 2, 3, and 4 are not available now, category 1 specifically provides 
that the latest possible entry must have occurred on or before December 23, 1950. 
Hence, the alien coming in after this date and not falling within 2, 3, or 4 must 
seek his remedy in 5. 

But let us now consider the vacuums, or loopholes. 

1. After December 24, 1957, the remedy under category 1 ceases to exist. There- 
fore, the remedy will be available only to those specifically provided for in 2, 
3}, 4, and 5. 

2. The remedy under 2 and 8 does not apply until June 28, 1955, while remedy 
under 4 does not begin to operate until June 28, 1955. 

3. Remedy under 4 is applicable under either of two bases: 

(1) Is deportable because he was ereludable as being a criminal, prosti- 
tute, immoral person, subversive, narcotic law violator; or 

(2) Is deportable because he was ercludable as having entered without 
inspection or at any time or place other than designated. 

4. Provision (2) is identical with the alternative in 5 providing that alien must 
be deportable under section 241 (a) (2), but the last words in section 241 (a) (2 
“or in violation of any other law” would make categories 4 and 5 applicable to 
any “Alien ... who entered in violation of any other law .. .” 

5. Category 2 applies to those deportable only “for act committed or status ex- 
isted prior to entry”; the obvious conclusion is inescapable that alien was at 
time of entry ercludable. 
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6. It is apparent that categories 2 and 4 are in conflict, because 4 treats with 
a specific class of ercludables while 2 seems to say that if the alien cannot use 
category 4, or is not eligible under it, he may select 2. 

Since categories 2, 3, and 4 will not become effective until June 28, 1955, June 
28, 1955, and June 28, 1960, respectively, let us observe how many conditions 
must be considered in the examination of an application for suspension after 
December 24, 1952, under categories 1 and 5. 


Conditions 


Not served with final order of deportation 
Date now is before June 27, 1957 
Date now is after June 27, 1957 
Alien entered before June 27, 1950 
Alien entered after June 27, 1950 
Continuous physical presence 7 years before application 
Continuous physical presence 7 years after act or status or entry 
Good moral character 7 years before application 
. Good moral character 10 years after act-status 
Deportable under any law 
Deportable under 241 (a) (2) (4) ete 
Sec. 19d not applicable 
Extreme, exceptional hardship 


The possible cases which may arise under these two categories are 8,192, of 
which only 2 cases may possibly qualify. These possibilities when considered 
together with the total of 65,828,864 provided by the composite table bring one 
to ask if there is possibly any way in which all conditions or an extremely great 
number of possibilities make for simple and accurate laws and their efficient 
administration. 

In the processing of applications for suspension the Attorney General must 
of necessity, at this time, consider if the conditions 1 to 13 are met or not. 

It has been said that since 13 or extreme or exceptional hardship clause is 
applicable to both categories, he should put this down as a primary requirement 
for examination. But he cannot do this because he must answer condition 1 
first and 2 second and so on in the mental operational process looking to the 
applicability of either category 1 or 5. 

For administrative purposes we can then visualize a chart based on the 13 
conditions with a further breakdown such as the following for the type of 
testimony or evidence to establish the conditions: 

For example: 

The availability of the remedy of suspension of deportation is limited as to 
time as follows: 

Category 1 available now. 
Category 2 available June 28, 1955, and after. 
Category 3 available June 28, 1955, and after. 
Category 4 available June 28, 1960, and after. 
Category 5 available now. 

But since 2, 3, and 4 are not available now, category 1 specifically provides 
that the latest possible entry must have occurred on or before December 23, 1950. 
Hence, the alien coming in after this date and not falling within 2, 3, or 4 must 
seek his remedy in 5. 

But let us now consider the vacuums, or loopholes. 

1. After December 24, 1957, the remedy under category 1 ceases to exist. 
Therefore, the remedy will be available only to those specifically provided for 
in 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

2. The remedy under 2 and 38 does not apply until June 28, 1955, while 
remedy under 4 does not begin to operate until June 28, 1955. 

3. Remedy under 4 is applicable under either of two bases: 

(a) Is deportable because he was excludable as being a criminal, pros- 
titute, immoral person, subversive, narcotic law violator ; or 

(b) Is deportable because he was excludable as having entered without 
inspection or at any time or place other than designated. 

4. Provision (0b) is identical with the alternative in 5 providing that alien 
must be deportable under section 241 (a) (2) but the last words in section 241 
(a) (2) “or in violation of any other law” would make category 4 and 5 applicable 
to any “Alien * * * who entered in violation of any other law * * *.” 
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5. Category 2 applies to those deportable only “for act committed or status 
existed prior to entry.” The obvious conclusion is inescapable that alien was at 
time of entry excludable. 

6. It is apparent that categories 2 and 4 are in conflict, because 4 treats with 
a specific class of excludables while 2 seems to say that if the aliens cannot use 
eategory 4 or is not eligible under it, he may select 2. 

Since categories 2, 3, and 4 will not become effective until June 28, 1955, June 
28, 1955, and June 28, 1960, respectively, let us observe how many conditions must 
be considered in the examination of an application for suspension after De- 
cember 24, 1952, under categories 1 and 5. 
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CONCLUSION 





We have seen that there arises the need for the legislator in drafting legisla- 
tion to consider the analytical aspect of the proposed law in the light of two 
inevitables: 

(1) That it provides for the smallest possible vacuum; and 

(2) That it provides for the smallest possible number of applicable conditions. 

An increase in conditions showers the administration of the law with an 
almost unsurmountable burden necessitating an intricate apparatus of record 
keeping which multiplies itself geometrically with each added condition. On the 
other hand, the danger of the vacuum or loophole arises with a reduction in 
number of conditions thereby creating interpretative burdens upon the admin- 
istrator and the courts. 

Perhaps the solution lies in the application of new analytic approaches to 
legislation with simpler or progressively exclusive conditions increasing in 
number but containing stopgaps along the line of the progression so as to mini- 
mize the increasing burden of administration. 

The key apparently lies in exact legislation. It is this writer’s opinion that 
section 244 could have been written containing less than 26 conditions and yet 
achieving ultimate results, indeed more satisfactory, or at least more adaptable 
to the administrative process. 

Exact legislation perhaps may come when the lawyer becomes versed or 
applies a spatial-time consciousness to his bill drafting. For example, through- 
out Public Law 414 we recognize two basic premises: 

(1) It deals with aliens. 

(2) It deals with citizens. 

Applying the spatiai-time approach, the law could have dealt with the “citizen- 
alien” at three points in space: 

(1) Overseas. 

(2) At port of entry. 

(3) In the United States. 

Depending where the “citizen-alien” is, a certain set of rules and laws apply 
to him. Certainly when we speak of 

(1) Possible admissibility—overseas. 

2) Admissibility—port of entry. 

(3) Deportability—in United States. 

Perhaps if the law had taken the alien at each point separately and had 
expressed the rules applicable to him as he moved in or out the conditions in 
each case would have been reduced. 
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STATEMENT OF JACK WASSERMAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, ASSOCIATION OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
LAWYERS 


Mr. Wasserman. I am Jack Wasserman, an attorney with offices in 
the Warner Building, Washington, D. C. 

I am legislative representative of the Association of Immigration 
and Nationality Lawyers. I have a prepared statement I should like 
to read first and then make a few remarks. 

The Cuarrman. You may do so. 

Mr. Wasserman. The Association of Immigration and Nationality 
Lawyers is composed of attorneys who cher ish our American w ay of 
life, and because of this we opposed S. 716 and S. 2550 which became 
Public Law 414. And we are still opposed to it. 

We do not question the fine motives nor the high purposes which 
prompted the sponsors of the bill. But the statute speaks for itself. 
We believe now, as we did when we opposed S. 716, that the provisions 
of Public Law 414 unnecessarily increase the grounds for exclusion, 
deportation, denaturalization, and expatriation. We reaflirm our 
testimony previously rendered. We believe that many—all too 
many—of the provisions of Public Law 414 are unfair, unwise, un- 
workable, unjust, unreasonable, un-American, and unconstitutional. 
As attorneys, we believe in and support the letter and the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United States. We believe that Public Law 
414 was written in complete disregard of the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution of the United States. Accordingly, we recommend its 
repeal. Our association desires to make note of the following observa- 
tions in connection with the adoption of a constructive immigration 
and nationality policy in keeping with American traditions and ideals. 

1. The essence of true Americanism lies in the absence of distinc- 
tions based upon differences of race, creed, color, or national origin, 
and in the full protection of the rights of all.’ “The Constitution 
of the United States * * * embodies the highest political ideals 
of which man is capable. It insists that our Government, whether 
State or Federal, shall respect and observe the dignity of each individ- 
ual, whatever may be the name of his race, the color of his skin, or 
the nature of his belief” (Justice Black, in Oyama v. California, 332 
U.S. 633, 649,650). Diseriminations based upon race, national origin, 
birth in a colony, adjacent island, or in contiguous territory are un- 
worthy of America. These discriminations adopted by Public Law 
414 in its quota sy stem and suspension provisions should be eliminated. 
We advocate a world quota of 250,000 distributed without discrimina- 
tion of any kind. 

2. One of the fundamental constitutional principles decided by an 
early Supreme Court case (the Japenese Immigrant case, 186 U.S. 86, 
101) is that under the due-process clause of the fifth amendment, a 
fair hearing must be accorded an alien before he can be deported. 
This principle was recently reaffirmed by the highest court of the 
land in Sung v. McGrath (339 U. S. 33). Nevertheless, in complete 
disregard of this principle, Public Law 414 provides that alien crew- 
men may be summarily deported without hearings (sec. 252-b) and 
that certain aliens entering illegally may be deported without grant- 
ing them any hearing w hatsoever (sec. 242-f). 
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Section 242-b of Public Law 414 does not provide for the type of 
independent hearing examiners which fairness and the due-process 
clause of the Constitution, and Sung v. McGrath (339 U. S. 33), 
require in deportation cases. Provision is merely made for a special 
maquTy officer who may be an investigator or prosecutor for the Im- 

ration Service one day and a hearing officer the next, provided that 
. has not investigated the case he is hearing. In the very case 
that he hears, the special inquiry officer will be required to develop 
the case against the alien and then sit in judgment. In addition, 
contrary to the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S. C. 1004, 1010) 
the special inquiry officer will be subject to control of district directors 
and Assistant Commissioners of the Immigration Service who engage 
in investigative and prosecuting functions. We all know that a man 
who has buried himself in one side of an issue is disabled from bring- 
ing to its decision that dispassionate judgment which Anglo-American 
tradition demands of officials who sit to decide questions. (See 8. 
Doe. 8, 77th Cong., Ist.sess., p. 56). Where the same men are obliged 
to serve both as prosecutors and judges, administrative fairness is 
undermined, and public confidence in that fairness is weakened. 
(See Final Report of the Attorney General’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Procedure, p. 56). 

With specific reference to the deportation process, the Secretary of 
Labor’s Committee on Administrative Procedure, the immigration 
service, reported in 1940 as follows (pp. 81-82) : 

“A genuinely impartial hearing with critical detachment is psycho- 
logically improbable if not impossible, when the presiding officer has 
at once the responsibility of appraising the strength of the case and 
of seeking to make it as strong as possible. Nor is complete divorce 
between investigation and hearing possible so long as the presiding 
inspector has the duty of assembling and presenting the results of 
investigation.” 

For approximately 60 years, the deportation process has been a blot 
upon our traditional concepts of Anglo-American jurisprudence. 
Public Law 414 does not preserve fair administrative procedures re- 
auired by the Administrative Procedure Act. It seeks to avoid Suny 

McGrath and due process of law. 

We believe in impartial administrative justice for human rights as 

well as for property rights. This can only be accomplished by moving 
forward and not backward, as does Public Law 414. We recommend 
that a statutory Board of Immigration Appeals be created with 
power of adjudication in all citizenship and immigration matters. 
Under this Board rather than under the Commissioner, should be 
placed all hearing officers, qualified under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act and completely divorced from any investigatory or prose- 
cuting functions. The Board should be invested with power to rule 
on appeals from exclusion and deportation cases, citizenship and pass- 
port matters, status and change-of-status cases, and all denials of visas 
as well. In this way administrative justice will be achieved in the 
true American way. 

4. Section 246 of the law authorizes the Attorney General to revoke 
permanent residence of an alien within 5 years after it has been 
granted, and even to a person who may have become a citizen in the 
meantime. No provision is made for a hearing, and there is no 
requirement that such revocation be confined to cases of fraud. We 
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believe that it was intended that this might be accomplished without 
a hearing, and accordingly we believe that the section is likewise 
unconstitutional. 

Sections 235 and 287 (a) of Public Law 414 authorizes any 
immigration officer or employee to board and search without a warrant 
any conveyance or vehicle within a reasonable distance from the 
external boundary of the United States, and any such conveyance 
or vehicle anywhere when it is believed that aliens are being brought 
into the United States, and to arrest such aliens. This means that 
without probable cause that an alien is being transported illegally 
into the United States, any immigration officer may board and inspect 
the automobile of a citizen of the United States, and if he believes 
that an alien is riding therein, he may arrest 30a We submit that 
these sections authorize illegal searches and seizures in violation of 
the fourth amendment to the Constitution. The fourth amendment 
protects citizens and aliens alike from unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures (U.S. ex rel Bilokumsky v. Tod, 236 U. 8. 149). It prohibits 
unreasonable searches and seizures, and hence requires a showing of 
probable cause ( Weeks v. United States, 232 U.S. 383; Boyd v. U nited 
States, 116 U.S. 616). In our opinion these sections of the law were 
not intended to comply with constitutional guaranties, and we there- 
fore believe that they are unconstitutional. 

6. Section 241 (a) (7) authorizes the deportation of an alien who 
engages or has a purpose to engage in conduct orm y6 as prejudicial 
to our interests or has a purpose to organize, join, or participate in 
subversive organizations designated by “the Attorney General. Lack 
of knowledge of the subversive character of the organization is a 
defense only where the alien’s participation occurred prior to pub- 
lication of the name of the organization by the Attorney General in 
the Federal Register. Hence, an alien may be deportable if he had 
reason to believe that the organization was subversive prior to its 
designation by the Attorney General. The Attorney General is the 
sole “judge of the reasonableness of the alien’s belief. And by the 
terms of the act (sees. 241 (a) (1) and 212 (a) (29)), if the Attorney 
General determines in 1952 that any legally resident alien who entered 
the United States in 1910 was at that time likely to at some time 
join a subversive organization distributing popular books at a dis- 
count, for instance, he can deport him without any finding that the 
alien himself was or is subversive. Because of vagueness of the 
conception of what may be prejudicial to our interests (see Jordan 
v. DeGeorge, 341 U. S. 223), as well as because of the fact that the 
section would require deportation because of a person’s state of mind, 
it cannot be sustained as being in harmony with our Constitution. 

7. Section 242 (b) would for the first time in our history allow an 
order of deportation to be made in absentia. Convictions in absentia 
are not valid, and we seriously question the validity of a deportation 
order entered in absentia, even if an alien has been afforded a rea- 
sonable opportunity to be present. It will be noted that in matters 
of this character, the tendency of the Supreme Court has been to 
apply criminal standards. See the DeGeorge case. Certainly a con- 
viction could not be sustained on the ground that the criminal had 
been given a reasonable opportunity to be present and refused to 
take advantage of it. At any rate, such procedure for the depor- 
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tation of aliens should be abhorent to us, and there is no necessity for 
the same. 

8. Section 342 authorizes the Attorney General to cancel citizen- 
ship certificates and other documents by written notice sent to a 
person’s last-known place of address. Similarly, in section 340 (b), 
provision is made which authorizes denaturalization, by publication, 
where a person is absent from the judicial district in which he last 
had his residence, and personal service is not made mandatory in 
either section. In the light of Mullane v. Central Hanover Bank and 
Z'rust Co. (339 U.S. 306) the due-process clause would be violated 
by a statute which authorizes the institution of this type of pro- 
ceedings by notice sent to a last-known residence, or by publication 
when the whereabouts of the individual are either known or can be 
ascertained so that personal service can be effectuated. 

9. We believe that there is no place in the United States for second- 
class Americanism or second-class citizenship. President Madison, 
the chief draftsman of the Constitution and the recorder of proceed- 
ings of the Constitutional Convention, stated on February 11, 1813, 
that: “By our law, all the rights of natives are given to naturalized 
citizens.” IL Letters and other Writings of James Madison 558. The 
fourteenth amendment made all persons born or naturalized in the 
United States citizens of the United States. And under our Con- 
stitution “a naturalized citizen stands on an equal footing with the 
native-born citizen in all respects save that of eligibility for the Presi- 
dency” (United States v. Wong Aim Ark, 169 U.S. 649, 703; Osborne 
v. United States Bank, 9 Wheat. 738, 827; Lauria v. United States, 
231 U.S. 9, 22, 24). The provisions for expatriation of naturalized 
citizens merely because they reside abroad not only interferes with 
legitimate travel by such persons but is inconsistent with the principles 
which our founding fathers incorporated into the Constitution of the 
United States. We recommend their removal from our laws. We 
likewise are in favor of removing the provisions which permit denat- 
uralization for any ground other than actual fraud, and even in such 
case there should be a reasonable statute of limitations. Naturalized 
citizens should not be compelled to litigate issues many years after 
events have faded from the memories of witnesses, when sources of 
information are no longer readily available, and when proceedings to 
upset the judgment of naturalization are essentially unfair. 

Attention is also called to section 350 which for the first time would 
forbid a native-born citizen of foreign ancestry who thereby acquired 
dual nationality, from residing abroad and performing certain acts. 
Other native-born citizens are not so restricted. This type of dis- 
crimination between native-born citizens, obviously based upon ances- 
try, offends the Constitution. It will be noted that in Hirabayashi v. 
United States (320 U. S. 81, 100) it was stated that “distinctions 
between citizens solely because of their ancestry are by their very 
nature odious to a free people.” 

10. Section 360 would deny to certain citizenship claimants the right 
to enter the United States to prosecute a declaratory action for Ameri- 
can citizenship. This would have the result of effectively denying a 
person his day in court, and since he has no administrative hearing on 
the question of his citizenship, it is believed that due process would 
thereby be violated. 
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11. Section 349-b of the act creates a conclusive presumption that a 
dual national who resides abroad for 10 years performs any act— 
such as voting, Army service, foreign civil service, and even his act of 
residing abroad—without duress of any kind. C ‘onclusive presump- 
tions, like conclusive findings of fact, are in violation of due process 
wherever constitutional rights, like citizenship, are involved. (See St. 
Joseph Stockyards v. United States, 298 U. S. 38, 52.) Nothing is 
clearer than the proposition that citizenship of American citizens may 
not be arbitrarily taken away. Perkins v. Elg (307 U.S. 325). We 
submit that this section of Public Law 414 is clearly unconstitutional. 

12. The United States has more grounds of expatriation than any 
daa country in the world. We alone make voting in foreign elec- 
tions—even in minor elections in Canada, for instance—a ground of 
expatriation. We have reached the stage where expatriation of our 
citizens has reached a point of ruthlessness and arbitrary action 
equaled only by the Soviet Union and its satellite countries. A democ- 
racy such as ours might well examine and reexamine its expatriation 
laws to see if they are really fair and to be sure that we are treating 
our citizens justly. Public Law 414 contains the harshest, the c ruelest, 
and the most unfair provisions for expatriation that you will find any- 
where in the world. 

13. Finally we wish to note our opposition to the totalitarian spirit 
in which aliens are treated in the deportation and exclusion provisions 
of the act. Dictatorships grow ail thrive when government is per- 
mitted to function in vacuums of undisclosed secrecy, arbitrary action, 
and uncontrolled opinions. In our time we have seen freedom de- 
stroyed in many lands upon philosophies such as those incorporated 
into Public Law 414. Its provisions for exclusion without a hearing 
in security cases rest upon the undisclosed mental process of the At- 
torney General in form and upon the unknown views of some minor 
official in actuality (sec. 235-c). 

Judge Learned Hand remarked last Friday that he would prefer to 
take a chance that some people, * * * eventraitors, * * * would 
escape detection “than spread abroad a spirit of gener ‘al suspicion and 
distrust, which accepts rumor and gossip in place of undismayed and 
unintimidated inquiry.” (See New York Times editorial, Oct ‘ober. 26, 

1952.) Public Law 414 operates upon a theory of general suspicion, 
distrit, rumor, and gossip. Guilt by association rather than the in- 
herent worth of the individual is the motivating force behind its secu- 
rity provisions (secs. 212—a (28) ; 241-a (6)). And the reckless denial 
of hearings to individuals who seek entry into the United States with 
proper documentation is encouraged. International travel and free- 
dom to travel—the greatest source of international good will and a bul- 
wark of peace—has | been seriously restricted since the enactment of the 
Internal Security Act. It is further restricted by Public Law 414. 

We cannot encourage democracy at home and abroad and at the 
same time show the world how arbitrary we are in our immigration 
laws. We have no place in our Republic for arbitrary laws which vest 
absolute discretion in an Attorney General to detain aliens pending 
hearing and after a deportation order (sec. 242—a,c). The exclusion 
or deportation of aliens should not be made dependent upon the unre- 
viewable opinion of any public official. (See secs. 212—a (15); 241-a 
(8).) Nor should the future happiness of a human being in the United 
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States be made to revolve upon such trivial violations as failure to reg- 
ister as an alien or the carrying of a hunting gun without a license. 
(Sees. 241-a (5), (14).) 

Public Law 414 restricts or eliminates every humane provision of 
existing law. It eliminates preexamination, a sensible method of 
granting deserving aliens permanent residence. It restricts the sev- 
enth and ninth provisos (see. 212-c, d). It restricts suspension of 
deportation which previously had no "residence requirement for aliens 
with dependents to the limited cases where “exceptional and extremely 
unusual hardship” is established. It eliminates suspension for aliens 
with 7 years’ residence and no family ties (sec. 244). These provisions 
eliminate or restrict the humane considerations and benefits previously 
extended to aliens. Humanity is replaced with inhumanity to persons 
of foreign birth. 

Deportation laws should not be made retroactive (sec. 241-d), and 
aliens here more than 5 years should automatically be granted perma- 
nent. residence unless they are Communists, Fascists, or Nazis. No 
alien with family ties should be subjected to deportation except as a 
penalty for a crime. 

Laws written in the spirit of Public Law 414 are not written with 
respect for the dignity of man, nor in the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence. Such laws are not written with the knowledge that 
our Government and our institutions are strong enough to withstand 
the pressures of today’s conflicts and controversies. “This Republic 
will stand, and so will the great free western community of which it 
is a part, if we continue to believe and to act in the spirit and con- 
fidence of our ancient freedoms.” (New York Times editorial, Octo- 
ber 26, 1952.) Our immigration and nationality laws should be re- 
written to conform not to our fears but to our strength, our resources, 
and our hopes. 

Mr. Wasserman. That ends my prepared statement. I would like 
to say that yesterday the various departments, the Department of 
Justice, the Immigration Service, the Department of Labor, pointed 
out some of the administrative difficulties involved in this law. I 
would just like to add one before I go to some of the constitutional 
phases of the bill. 

I represent a man in New York whose case is now before the court 
of appeals. This case is being handled by the United States attorney’s 
oflice for the southern district of New York. The other day the 
United States attorney was reprimanded because he didn’t have his 
brief in, and his explanation to the court was that he was in a quan- 
dary; he didn’t know which side he was on; he didn’t know whether 
he would have to speak out of both sides of his mouth 

This is due to section 335. It requires the Immigration Service to 
present the views not only of the Commissioner but of the hearing 
examiner, the designated examiner in Naturalization Service, where 
the two of them disagree. 

Now in this particular case the Commissioner recommended nat- 
uralization and the designated examiner was opposed. We are in the 
court of appeals. Which side is the Government to take in prosecuting 
that appeal? And the United States attorney is just in a quandary. 
It is one of the unworkable administrative provisions of this law. 

Now the Attorney General pointed out that section 274 of this law 
had already been declared unconstitutional because it was void for 
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vagueness according to a district court case in the northern district of 
California, I believe. 

I might add that I argued an expatriation case before the Supreme 
Court several days ago and Justice Jackson indicated that he felt that 
section 349-B was unconstitutional. I submit to you that it is clearly 
unconstitutional. It is a provision to the effect that if a dual national 
remains abroad for 10 years it is conclusively presumed that anything 
he does is voluntary without having been subjected to duress; now I 
can’t see how that kind of a provision can be sustained from a consti- 
tutional point of view. 

There is another section of this law which is now under attack in 
the courts, and that is section 215. Section 215 gives the President of 
the United States authority to promulgate additional restrictions upon 
the exit and entry of aliens and citizens. Pursuant to that the Immi- 
gration Service is preventing the departure of temporary visitors of 

Chinese nationality who have studied science. They get no hearings. 
They are not told the basis upon which their determinations are made. 
So you have a situation where it is difficult for the scientists to get into 
the United States, and once they get in, even though they may have 
families abroad, they are kept here without hear ings. I can think of 
nothing that is more un-American or unconstitutional than that type 
of proc cedure which is sanctioned by section 215 of this act. 

Now, in addition, I have listed about 10 additional possible consti- 
tutional objections to this bill. We think that the essence of true 
Americanism lies in the absence of distinctions based upon differences 
of race, creed, color, or national origin, and in the full protection of 
the rights of all. We would eliminate all racial discriminations from 
the law rather than adding new ones. 

We submit in regard to hearings that one of the fundamental con- 
stitutional principles decided by an early Supreme Court case was 
that before you deport an alien you have to give him a hearing; yet, 
in di anal of that well- recognized constitutional principle, in this 
very law provisions are made for deporting aliens, such as alien crew- 
men, without a hearing. 

We feel much the way Professor Jaffe does about the hearing provi- 
sions. We would set up an independent set of hearing examiners, 
attached to a State-wide board of immigration appeals, totally di- 
vorced from anyone in the department who has anything to do with 
matters of investigation or matters of prosecution. We feel that that 
is the only way you can bring true impartial administrative justice 
in the American way to this type of proceeding. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Would you have it within the department, 
though ? 

Mr. Wasserman. Not necessarily. As long as they are completely 
divorced from anyone who has anything to do with prosecutions 
or investigations. 

Now, we feel there are several other provisions like section 246 
which makes no provision for a hearing, which authorizes the Attorney 
General to revoke suspension of deportation. Now normally I think 
you would say that the Constitution would read into the statute that a 
hearing must be granted in that type of case; but here you have a 
bill which in some sections does provide for a hearing, and in other 
sections does not, and I think on that basis it was the intent of the 
framers to deny hearings where you revoke the important right of 
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suspension of deportation. Now if that was their intent, as we think 
it was, then it is clearly unconstitutional. 

We feel that sections 235 and 287—A also give far too great powers 
to immigration officials to arrest people and to investigate and to board 
conveyances or vehicles on the assumption that there might be aliens 
there. Nothing is said about probable cause. Now, there again you 
might read it in. But here again the provisions of the Constitution 
were called to the attention of the framers of this legislation and 
they have refused to recognize the Constitution. 

Section 241 (A) 7 authorizes the deportation of an alien who en- 
gages or has a purpose to engage in conduct defined as prejudicial to 
our interest or has a purpose to organize or join or participate in a 
subversive organization designated by the Attorney General. We 
think that language is so broad that it is void for vagueness. 

Frankly, I don’t know whether the Immigration Service—although 
the law technically provides for it today—has ever attempted to de- 
port an alien in the United States on the ground that at the time of 
entry his entry would have been prejudicial to the best interests of 
the United States. They have excluded aliens on that ground. But 
I think if they attempt to deport them they will be met with con- 
stitutional objections and since an alien in the United States has the 
full protection of the Constitution that type of proceeding will be de- 
clared null and void. 

Now section 242 (b) will for the first time in our history allow an 
order of deportation to be made in absentia. Now the Supreme Court 
has indicated that these types of procedures should be looked at in 
the same way we look at criminal proceedings. You would never al- 
low a criminal proceeding to be made up when made up in absentia. 
You should certainly not do that. 

Section 342 authorizes the Attorney General to cancel citizenship. 
We feel that that is sending something to his last-known address. We 
feel that is inadequate notice under the Constitution and would be 
violating the due-process-of-law clause. 

We also feel no place in the United States is ready for second-class 
Americanism. We feel that this law doesn’t conform to the principles 
of our founding fathers, nor to the principles enunciated by these 
Supreme Court cases. 

We also call attention to section 350, which for the first time in our 
history would forbid a native-born citizen of the United States of 
foreign ancestry from residing abroad with the freedom that he can 
today. The President commented upon that particular provision and 
we call your attention to where the Supreme Court pointed out that 
distinctions between citizens solely because of their ancestry are by 
their very nature odious to a free people. 

We have objection, likewise, to section 360 which in our judgment 
as noted by Professor Jaffe, would deny the right of an American 
citizen born abroad to come into an American court and have his citi- 
zenship claim litigated. The intent of this particular section was to 
deny accesss to the courts to these types of individuals. And I think 
the motivating force was discrimination against American citizens 


born in Hong Kong who are attempting to assert their American 
citizenship. 
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I already have referred to 349 (b) which we think is unconstitu- 
tional, and, finally, I would like to say this about the subject of expa- 
triation: I have studied the expatriation laws of the various coun- 
tries of the world. I think the United States has more grounds of 
expatriation than any other country in the world. We alone make 
voting in foreign elections, even in minor elections, in Canada, for 
instance, ground of expatriation. We have reached the stage from 
expatriation of our citizens to the point of ruthlessness and arbitrary 
action equaled only by the Soviet Union and its satellite countries. 
I think there is only one real distinction, frankly, there in Russia, 
for instance, by decree of parliament a man’s citizenship can be taken 
away by name. They will refer to him and say “You have lost your 
citizenship.” We have so many grounds of expatriation that I feel 
we don’t need to do that. A democracy such as ours might well 
examine and reexamine its expatriation laws to see if they are really 
fair and to be sure that they are treating all citizens justly. 

Here I might say that the basic theory is to frame a law as some- 
thing like this, so as to get the individual bad man, and people like 
that, and in the meantime you hurt thousands of good people. 

Frankly, I think the way section 242 is drafted in this regard it was 
intended to suspend and limit the right of habeas corpus while a 
deportation proceeding was pending against an alien, fon ‘“ause you 
have to go into court and make a conclusive showing that the Attorney 
General 1s proceeding with difficulty or you can’t get your right 
granted. Suppose it takes the Attorney Gener ‘al 2 years to get his 
papers from abroad; is an alien to be kept in detention during that 
period of time? 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Wasserman. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the previous wit- 
ness, I request permission to introduce into the record a statement 
submitted by Mr. Allen E. Throop, the chairman of the committee 
on administrative law, of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, for the inclusion in the record, in which the committee on 
administrative law has resolved to urge upon this Commission that 
entry into this country by an alien entrant holding an immigration 
visa for permanent residence should not be denied for security reasons 
except after a hearing. 

The Cuarrman. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ALLEN E. THroop, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE Law, 
THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE Crty OF NEw York, 
New York, N. Y., October 28, 1952 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, Executive Director.) 


Dear Stirs: The committee on administrative law of the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York has resolved to urge upon your Commission that 
entry into this country by an alien entrant holding an immigration visa for 
permanent residence should not be denied for security reasons except after a 
hearing. The hearing, which might be private, should be before a board of at 
least three members. The entrant should be informed of the charges against 
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him in such detail as the board, in its discretion, should determine could be 
made without endangering the security of the country. The resolution of the 
committee, a copy of which is attached, was adopted upon the recommendation 
of a subcommittee consisting of Edward J. Ennis, Arthur K. Garfinkel, and 
Carl S. Stern, chairman. 

The committee, in making this recommendation, is mindful of the case of 
Knauff v. Shaughnessy (838 U. 8S. 537), which held that constitutionally an 
alien entrant is not entitled to a hearing but that, on the other hand, a resident, 
as a matter of due process, is entitled to a hearing in a deportation proceeding 
(Japanese Immigrant Case (189 U. S. 86)). The intermediate question whether 
a resident returning to our shores is entitled to a hearing has just been argued 
at this term of the Supreme Court, in the case of Chew v. Colding (No. 23). 

The committee believes that as a matter of legislative policy, the right to a 
hearing such as that specified above should be accorded to any person who, 
on having obtained an immigration visa, has broken with his old environment 
with the intention of coming to the United States. It is true that, for a new 
entrant, the stakes may not be so great as in the case of a returning resident; 
but where a person comes in on a permanent visa, he may have burned all his 
bridges to seek a new life with us. Accordingly, we believe that the Congress 
should give recognition to the extreme dislocation, confusion, and hardship suf- 
fered by a person who, having received the qualified approval of an immigra- 
tion visa, is turned back when he reaches our shores. 

In an attempt to improve the administration process and to protect against 
the arbitrary action of administrative officials, the Congress, through the adop- 
tion of the Administrative Procedure Act, has set up generally substantial safe- 
guards to insure that administrative hearings are fairly conducted. In the 
case of an alien entrant, the risks of abuse as a result of the complete elimina- 
tion of such safeguards are magnified. In the first place, entrants facing the 
immigration authorities and all the strangeness of a new land, are usually in 
a pretty helpless situation (cf. Jackson, J. in Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 
U. 8S. 83, at p. 46)). In the second place, if there need be no hearing at which 
an entrant is informed, even in a general way, of the charges by reason of 
which it is proposed to exclude him, opportunity is afforded to “the malevolent, 
the misinformed, the meddlesome, and the corrupt to play the role of informer 
undetected and uncorrected” (dissenting opinion of Jackson, J., concurred in 
by Black and Frankfurter, J. J., in Enauff v. Shaughnessy (338 U.S. 537, 551) ). 
Finally, reported cases have brought out that confidential “information,” when 
exposed to the light, has all too frequently been found inadequate to support 
exclusion. 

The committee is not unaware of the security considerations that call for a 
strict scrutiny of persons entering the country. It has attempted, however, in 
the resolution that was adopted, to suggest a procedure that would protect 
our country while at the same time giving an alien entrant at least some benefit 
of those traditions of fair play which lie at the root of the American concept 
of due process. 

Respectfully submitted. 









































COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, 
ALLEN E. THrroop, Chairman. 


Copy oF RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE LAW OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR OF THE City OF NEw YorkK ON OctToser 9, 1952 


Resolved, That the chairman of the committee or any member of the sub- 
committee on procedure under the Immigration Act be authorized to state to the 
President’s Special Commission on Immigration and Naturalization that it is 
the recommendation of this committee that entry into this country by any alien 
entrant who is the holder of a permanent visa should not be denied except after 
a hearing, which may be private, before a hearing board of three members or 
more, at which the alien entrant is advised of whatever charge or charges exist 
against him by reason of which it is proposed that entry be denied to him, in- 
formation as to the nature of such charge to be in such detail as such board 
in its discretion shall determine can be made without endangering the security 
of the United States of America. 


The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Shishkin here? 
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STATEMENT OF BORIS SHISHKIN, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. SutsHx1n. I am Boris Shishkin, and I am appearing on behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor. I was Director of the E uropean 
Labor Division of the Economic Cooperation Administration for a 

yeriod of almost 3 years, until spring of last year. 

The Cuamman. Were you located in France? 

Mr. SuisHKin. Well, my responsibility was that for entire Western 
Europe. Our headquarters was in Paris. I also might say that in 
the course of my duties there I had the occasion to serve as a member 
of the United States delegations to the three-power Paris Conference 
and the two ILO conferences on migration, all dealing with the ques- 
tions of European migration during the period 1949-51. 

With your permission, I should like to read a prepared statement. 

The Cuairman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. SuisuKkin. The American Federation of Labor welcomes and 
appreciates this opportunity to present its views and to assist the 
President’s Commission in its study of the immigration and naturali- 
zation policies of the United States. 

In undertaking its work, the Commission has assumed a high degree 
of responsibility. It is difficult enough at any time to assess the wis- 
dom, the validity, and the soundness of legisl: ative and administrative 
policies dealing with immigration derived ‘from one and three-quarters 
centuries of growth of the American Republic. It is even more diffi- 
cult to do so today , when the world has been divided by the totalitarian 
domination of hundreds of millions of people by Communist dictator- 
ship and when sovereign independent nations are under the immediate 
threat of Communist encroachment. 

Public Law 414 of the Eighty-second Congress, entitled “Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act of 1952,” and better known as the McCarran- 
Walter Act, will become law at the end of this year. Although this 
law, which replaces all previous congressional enactments dealing 
with immigration and naturalization, contains some obvious improve- 
ments over the past practice, in many respects it falls shamefully short 
of the essential requirements of sound public policy. The P1 ‘esident’s 
Commission has been charged with the duty to inquire not only into 
the shortcomings of this new enactment but also into the kinds of 
immigration and naturalization policies required to meet the Nation’s 
current needs as well as the problems that lie ahead. 

We submit that at this time the Commission efforts should be con- 
fined to two important and necessary tasks. First, the Commission 
should develop concrete recommendations for tempor ary and emer- 
gency measures which the United States must take if it is to live up 
to the responsibilities of our Nation’s leadership of the free world. 

Second, the Commission should bring out corrective recommenda- 
tions which would help Congress eliminate the provisions of Public 
Law 414 which are inequitable and unjust and which are inconsistent 
with our national policy and the spirit of our Constitution. 

Emergency problems must be met first: We do not believe that it is 
timely or appropriate for the Commission to undertake at this time 
the formulation and recommendation of a long-term permanent im- 
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migration policy. We must be realistic. Today Europe is cut asunder 
by the iron curtain. Nations in the east, as well as the west, have 
become Soviet satellites under the control of and in forced allegiance 
to the Kremlin. Over these nations and over Russia there extends a 
single rule whose avowed purpose is to destroy the independence of 
every free nation and, above all, to destroy the American system. 

How can we attempt to formulate a fundamental long-term immi- 
gration policy in the midst of this division and struggle between the 
free world and the enslaved Communist world? How can we resolve 
the far-reaching problems of justice and equity among people of dif- 
ferent lands at the time when the totalitarian threat of communism 
is aiming at our very existence on one side, while the totalitarian 
Fascist and neo-Fascist oppression is emerging in new forms to 
endanger and nullify freedom on the other? 

We have the choice of either developing a set of theoretical rules on 
the assumption that all is well with the world; that the world will 
indefinitely remain at peace, and that our immigration legislation can 
be carried out under the conditions of normalcy. If we choose to do 
this, we cannot escape the realization that such an assumption is 
unrealistic and inherently false. The conditions in the world of today 
are far from normal. The emergency thrust upon us by the Kremlin 
must be dealt with first. The danger to us and to our way of life is 
present and real. We can neither ignore it nor subordinate our laws to 
abstract considerations. 

Our immediate and urgent task is to fulfill our duty and to make 
effective our leadership in the struggle to make the world free. What 
we need to do without delay is to place on the statute books temporary 
and emergency legislation designed to meet squarely the temporary 
and emergency conditions which prevail now. 

There are millions of men and women who have escaped from the 
totalitarian rule. Many of them have found livelihood and shelter 
elsewhere, but there are thousands among them who can and must be 
provided with refuge and an opportunity for useful employment and 
creative life here in the United States. Refugees and escapees from 
behind the iron curtain include many who have risked their lives to 
regain freedom, and who are resolved to work for freedom, for the 
democratic way of life, and for its advancement. Our immediate 
consideration should be turned to the immediate solution of this emer- 
gency problem. 

The American Federation of Labor has supported the enactment 


of the Celler-Hendrickson bills (H. R. 7376 and 8. 3109) to authorize: 


the issuance of 300,000 special nonquota immigration visas over a 3- 
year period to political and religious refugees from communism and 
to persons of German ethnic origin as well as natives of Italy, Greece, 
and the Netherlands. 

We must recognize and deal with the problem of political refugees 
in Western Europe to the full extent consistent with our stability and 
national interest. We in the United States could not even attempt to 
resolve the entire problem created by these displaced populations, 
but we must assume our share of the responsibility in the cooperative 
effort with other free nations to devise an effective solution for it. 

The Celler bill, in addition to dealing with the mass concentration 
of refugees in Western Germany, also recognizes the pressing problem 
created by the presence of surplus population in Italy, Greece, and in 
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the Netherlands. Under the terms of this bill, we can provide at least 
a small measure of relief to the surplus population pressures in these 
countries. By early enactment of such a measure into law, we would 
recognize the acute political problems created by the presence of the 
danger areas of unemployed and inactive population in these countries 
of Western Europe. We can do more by providing in addition in- 
creased assistance to a cooperative program of migration from these- 
countries to other areas, thus forming a pattern of cooperation among 
free nations to meet human needs. We strongly recommend that this 
Commission formulate specific proposals for temporary and emer- 
gency legislation to carry out the purposes and objectives. of the 
Celler-Hendrickson bill of 1952. 

America’s capacity to absorb immigration: There is general agree- 
ment today that immigration for permanent residence in the United 
States must be limited. Our people have attained a high standard 
of living, comparing favorably with any country in the world. Com- 
pare, for example, the per capita income in the United States with 
that of the countries of Western Europe since the war. To avoid 
overstating the case, I submit the figures for 1949, the only postwar 
year in which the United States experienced a mild recession in its 
economic activity, comparing per capita incomes here and in western 
European countries, as compiled by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. Shown in table I, these figures indicate that in Switzerland, 
the country with the highest income standard in Europe, per capita 
income was only about 60 percent that of the United States. Per 
capita income in Great Britain was only a little over one-half of ours; 
in France it was about one-third of ours; in Italy, a bit less than one- 
sixth; and in Greece, less than one-eleventh of our annual income per 
head. 

Table II provides a similar comparison of the per capita consump- 
tion expenditures in 1950-51 between the United States and European 
NATO countries. Although they are, of course, subject to adjustments 
and interpretation regarding the differences in customs and the way 
of life, tant figures show dramatically the disparity between the 
standard of income and living attained in the United States and that 
in other countries of the west. 

Clearly, such a disparity would in itself act as a magnet and would, 
without limits and safeguards, attract immigration vastly beyond our 
country’s capacity to absorb it. But economic considerations are not 
alone in attracting migration to our shores. Our freedom, our oppor- 
tunities, our institutions serve as a further and powerful attraction. 

How much immigration is good for us in the United States? At 
one extreme we find those who would shut the gates of immigration 
totally and tightly. This is an untenable position to take for a nation 
which was built and developed by immigrants. At the other extreme 
are those who argue that the more immigrants the stronger and 
healthier the country. This, too, could be dismissed as an untenable 
position, had it not been advotated from time to time by reputable 
spokesmen. 

Surprisingly, this argument was advanced yesterday before this 
Commission by Mr. Louis H. Bean, of the Department of Agriculture, 
a well-known and distinguished statistician. Mr. Bean’s thesis seems 
to be that, if the immigration restrictions of the past 25 years did 
not exist, we would have some 17,000,000 more people in this country, 
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$35,000,000,000. more in national income, and $15,000,000,000 more in 
wages. He even argues that unrestricted immigration would have 
shortened the duration of the World War, although it is not clear 
whether he means that this would have been the case because the men 
in Hitler’s armies would have been fighting on our side. 

While Mr. Bean’s statement is long | on statistics, it is short on eco- 
nomics. It seems unbelievable how such a dynamic argument could 
be stated in such static terms. His conclusion seems so obvious to 
Mr. Bean that he doesn’t bother to ask what would happen under such 
a flood of immigration to wage levels, volume of unemployment pro- 
ductivity, or capital formation, to mention just a few factors, and to 
the balance among such factors, at any point in our experience during 
the past 25 years. 

The problem of the relationship between population growth and 
immigration on the one hand and economic expansion on the other 
has been examined by other distinguished but less hasty scholars than 
Mr. Bean. To name one, Prof. Alvin H. Hansen, in his Full Recovery 
or Stagnation (New York, 1940), considered the difference between 
our nineteenth-century experience, when a large flow of immigration 
into an undeveloped economy did provide a stimulus to rapid capital 
expansion, and the recent decades. While he points out that a declin- 
ing rate of population growth is likely to curtail investment outlets, 
he stresses that “there are good reasons why this country could not, 
without endangering her own security, loosen her immigration re- 
strictions.” Apart from the problem of assimilation, there are also 
those of equilibrium necessary to sustain full employment, as well as 
the problems of structural organization of our economic activity. 

Dr. Julius Isaac, in his thoughtful study, Economics of Migration 
(New York, 1947), considers the relationship between immigration 
and economic decline and states: 


Population growth (through immigration or through natural increase) is 
undoubtedly a major factor in keeping an economy in full employment by pro- 
viding opportunities for capital widening. It is, however, more questionable 
whether the mere addition of new people is likely to have the same effect after 
dislocations have actually occurred. The normal type of immigrant, the un- 
skilled worker without funds, will not substantially increase the aggregate 
effective demand for consumers’ goods until he has found employment, and it 
is not easy to see why his mere existence should lead entrepreneurs to take a 
more optimistic view of the profitability of new capital investment, and so 
induce a resumption of investment activity and increased employment. 

It is true that, if the immigrants are assisted by public funds, they will create 
an additional demand for consumers’ goods, including durable consumers’ goods 
such as houses. Their immigration is therefore likely to have a favorable effect 
on employment and investment activities. But the immigrants constitute not 
only additional demand for but also additional supply of labor. They would 
reduce unemployment only if the number of new openings were larger than the 
number of new immigrants seeking employment. “Other forms of public spend- 
ing—for instance, schemes for the clearance of slums or an increase in the 
expenditure on assisting the unemployed—may have the same stimulating effeet 
on employment; these measures would then be a more efficient means of reducing 
unemployment, since they do not imply an increase in the labor supply 
(pp. 221-222). : 


Not only are there differences in the ability of the country to absorb 
a supply of immigrants in periods of relative labor shortages, as com- 
pared with periods of unemploy ment, but there are also fundamental 
considerations arising out of a given flow of income distribution. It 
is absurd to argue, as Mr. Bean seems to, that all we need in order to 
build more houses is a-greater number of people who need housing. 
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After years of a chronic shortage of housing, we are still experiencing 

an acute lack of adequate housing facilities within the financial reach 
of nearly a third of our population. Uncontrolled immigration would 
greatly aggravate our critical housing problem. 

These and other limiting factors need to be taken into account. We 
should also consider the sharp increase in our rate of population 

registered in recent years. There is no simple answer to the question 

of how many immigrants the United States economy can properly 
assimilate and absorb in a given year, without creating serious dis- 
locations in our structure of “popul: ition, employment, and wages. At 
best, we can only say that, under the prevailing economic conditions, 
a total annual rate of normal as well as emergency immigration of 
between 200,000 and 250,000 a year would not be excessive or lead to 
serious dislocations. 

In considering oversea immigration, we should also bear in mind 
that our house is far from being i in order here on the North American 
Continent. Legal entrants or - “wetbacks” continue to come into our 
country by the thousands, with the Lmmigration Service and the De- 
partment of Labor helpless in their inability to enforce the law because 
Congress has failed to appropriate the necessary funds on the grounds 
of “economy.” A full-fledged program to deal with these migrants 
should be put in force and effect. 

Nor can we overlook the responsibility we have toward our own 
American citizens in Puerto Rico. Assisted flow of these workers 
trom the island to the continent is not an immigration problem, but 
it calls for positive measures in order to safeguard the welfare of 
these Americans, protect their standards, assure them employment 
opportunities, and prevent their exploitation. 

‘These are the essential prerequisites to a sound immigration pro- 
gram. 

Requirements of a sound immigration policy: In considering the 
nature of necessary and proper limitations to be placed on immigra- 
tion, a realistic account must be taken of the policy objective involved. 
First of all, we must be guided by the considerations of our own 
national interest and our national security. In this connection, we 
must make sure that the volume and character of immigration does 
not adversely affect employment of workers in the United States, and 
does not impair or undermine the established standards of wages and 
working conditions. Second, due consideration must be given to the 
welfare and human rights of the immigrants. Arbitrary administr: . 
tion of both admission and naturalization laws must be prevented and 
clear safeguards must be placed to prevent exploitation of immigrants 
added to our labor force. Third, we must fulfill our share of re- 
sponsibility in meeting the political pressures as well as population 
pressures in the countries of emigration and thus contribute to the 
tundamental objectives of our foreign policy. 

Let me now turn to some of the “specific considerations which we 
wish this Commission to take into account. 

Contract labor: One of the most wicked and vicious aspects of im- 
properly regulated immigration is the existence of contract labor. 
Essentially, this is an arrangement whereby an immigrant who lands 
en our shores is already bound by a prior contract. with an employer 
exacting from the immigrant adherence to specific conditions of em- 
ployment in advance of his arrival. 
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As far back as 1864, a Republican administration enacted the con- 
tract-labor law which authorized the importation of workers under 
terms no different from the bonded servitude of colonial days. Al- 
though that law was soon repealed, the practice of importing contract 
labor continued and expanded without legal authorities. Companies 
were organized to supply employers with immigrant labor under con- 
tract to man factory machines, to build railroads and highways, and 
to work on farms. Those who profited by the system advocated it 
and defended it as did before slave owners who tried to justify slave 
trade as a means of raising Negroes from barbarism to Christianity. 
They now wrapped themselves in a lofty purpose of using contract 
labor to bring the poor of Europe to the und of opportunity. 

Widespread abuses of the contract system have given us one of the 
darkest chapters of human oppression and involuntary servitude in 
the land of the free. By 1885, Congress passed its first tentative 
prohibition against importation of laborers under contract, and a few 
years later made this prohibition more complete and secure. ‘This was 
further reinforced by the Immigration Act of 1917, which in section 
3 specifically provided for the exclusion of contract laborers, under 
which terms are included persons “induced, assisted, encouraged, or 
solicited to migrate to this country by offers or promise of employ- 
ment, whether such offers or promises are true or false, or in conse- 
quence of agereements, oral, written, or printed, express or implied, 
to perform labor in this country of any kind, skilled or unskilled.” 

The McCarran-Walter Act repeals this restriction. Its effect is 
to give sanction to assisted immigrations, as well as to the importation 
of contract labor. This failure of the new law is not overcome by 
the provision of section 212 (a), Public Law 414, which calls for the 
exclusion of aliens. There is no such provision in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952. Instead, there is a provision (sec. 212 
(a), Public Law 414), providing for the exclusion of “aliens seeking 
to enter the United States for the purpose of performing skilled or 
unskilled labor, if the Secretary of Labor has determined and certified 
to the Secretary of State and to the Attorney General that (A) suf- 
ficient workers in the United States who are able, willing, and qualified 
are available at the time (of application for a visa and admission to 
the United States) and place (to which the alien is destined) to per- 
form such skilled or unskilled labor, or (B) the employment of such 
aliens will adversely affect the wages and working conditions of the 
workers in the United States similarly employed.” We ask for the 
enactment of legislation which would continue in effect the require- 
ment contained in the previous law that entrance to this country should 
not be conditioned on performance of labor for anyone and that any 
worker entering this country should be free to work anywhere. 

These principles are fundamental toa free America. It is our moral 
responsibility to assure a minimum protection and the guaranty of 
basic rights to those who by their own choice adopt this country as 
their homeland. Moreover, the protection of immigrant workers 
against exploitation is essential to protect American workers against 
substandard competition by unscrupulous employers of immigrant 
workers. We therefore recommend that the immigration law be 


amended to include a specific prohibition against the admission of 
contract laborers. 
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The purpose of the new provision in the 1952 law is to protect 
American workers from the threat of either unemployment or low 
wages resulting from importation into this country of foreign workers, 
primarily from the Western Hemisphere. We note that the Secre- 
tary of Labor has testified before this Commission that the Depart- 
ment has encountered considerable difficulty in attempting to work 
out procedures for administering this provision. 

Whether or not this provision is effective in protecting American 
workers, the omission of a prohibition against admitting contract 
labor from the 1952 act withdraws a very necessary protection from 
immigrant workers. We do not believe, however, that this safeguard 
is either sufficient or administratively feasible. 

We have had current and recent experience with this kind of abuse, 
even under the Displaced Persons Act. 1, myself, have had first-hand 
knowledge of cases in which recruiting agents from Mississippi have 
come into Western Germany 2 years ago and actually have exacted 
written agreements from prospective migrants who would qualify 
under the terms of that act, in order to place them in employment on 
Mississippi farms under conditions of virtual peonage under the terms 
of those advance agreements that were negotiated with them. So 
that it seems to me we have had current experience and direct respon- 
sibility for placing safeguards against one of the worst abuses about 
which every American is thoroughly informed who knows American 
history. 

Need for statutory standards: A serious problem has developed in 
the administration of immigration laws which will, no doubt, be in- 
tensified when Public Law 414 of 1952 goes into effect. To consider 
just one aspect of it, the new law establishes a number of grounds 
for exclusion of aliens from immigration to this country. It would be 
beyond the scope of this statement to examine each of these grounds 
one by one. Many of them seem perfectly proper. Others are stated 
in such general terms that there is reason to wonder whether their 
interpretation by administrative oflicers may not result in considerable 
abuse. 

The danger that this will occur seems particularly likely in view 
of the fact that the act fails to establish proper safeguards or stand- 
ards for the administration of these provisions. It allows far too 
much diseretion especially to consular officials as well as to the Attor- 
ney General and his subordinates for determining in particular cases 
whether aliens are, or are not, within the excludable classes established 
by the act. 

‘ Before I give one or two examples of this problem, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to add a word to indicate that we ought to have a pretty 
clear appreciation of what we are confronted with in this kind of 
situation and to whom did the Congress delegate this authority. Con- 
sider the consular officers. They are people who are often newly 
recruited into the service, who are often starting at the bottom of the 
ladder, who are almost universally greatly underpaid, who are given 
tremendous responsibility which they themselves attempt to exercise 
in posts-of secondary and tertiary significance; but in the large posts 
are administered with participation of the alien employees, of neces- 
sity, because of the restrictions upon the budgets of those offices. So 
you have an open field for the vilest, most widespread abuse of dis- 
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cretionary power if the complete and final responsibility for the kind 
of recommendation that is made is left in the hands of the consular 
officer. We need to raise our standards of consular service; we need 
to improve the conditions of the employment; we need to take notice 
of the fact that we have a great number of devoted, loyal, and selfless 
employees who have been working way into the night dealing with 
the human problem and have made a tremendous contribution to it. 
But we also have a great deal of disparity in the standards of the 
officers that are employed there, and I think we have got to deal with 
these things in concrete terms. To whom is the Attorney General 
delegating the final authority in many of these cases? Who is going 
to decide here in W ashington or elsewhere in the United States / 

Section 221 (g), for example, gives to the consular officer complete 
ee to refuse a visa to an alien whom he believes is ineligible to 

be admitted to this country. In other words, the consular official has 
the authority to interpret t all of the complicated and often vague pro- 
visions of the law relating to the exclusion of aliens. Then, on his 
own authority, and with no provision fer appeal by the prospective 
immigrant, he may exclude an alien whom be believes to be excludable 
or undesirable. If the alien is able to obtain a visa from the consular 
official, the Attorney General, or in practice the subordinate officials 
of the Immigration Service, have the same discretionary power to 
exclude the alien, again with no avenue for appeal. 

To prevent abuse, the act should therefore be amended so as to 
establish as precise standards as possible for the guidance of officials 
administering these provisions and a proper appeal procedure for 
the protection of the prospective immigrant. 

There is another provision, however, which deserves special com- 
ment. Section 212 (a) (10) provides for exclusion of aliens who 
have been convicted of two or more offenses “other than purely po- 
litical offenses” regardless of whether the offenses involved moral 
turpitude, for which the aggregate sentences imposed were 5 years 
or more. 

A realistic distinction should be made between the justice meted 
out by totalitarian courts and those which accord with the basic 
criteria of the law of — own land. In a totalitarian country, such 
as Communist Russia or Nazi Germany, individuals are arrested and 
jailed every day for all types of minor violations of the existing laws, 
or for no violation at all, even though such persons, even under the 
totalitarian law, are guilty of no political offenses. A worker who 
is late to work in the Soviet Union may be thrown into jail. This is 
no political offense and should obviously be no grounds for exclusion 
from admission to this country. There are many other similar exam- 
ples. The 1952 law, in effect, accepts Nazi and.Communist laws and 
the decisions of Nazi and Communist police officials and courts as the 
basis for excluding refugees from totalitarian countries from admis- 
sion to this country. T ‘here can be no justification for such a pro- 
vision. The law should be changed so that the principles of our 
own law and our own system of government should be the criteria 
used in determining whether to admit or exclude aliens. 

Full protection of the law must be assured: In a number of its 
provisions, Public Law 414 seems to pursue the theory that the safe- 
guards of our Constitution are applicable only to native-born Ameri- 
cans. Such is not the case; constitutional protection extends to all 
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residents of the United States. It is particularly important to make 
sure that the full force of the due process requirements of the Con- 
stitution be applied to all cases involving naturalization, revocation 
of citizenship, and deportation. American citizenship is indeed a 
high prize and confers the rights, privileges, and immunities of which 
no one should be deprived without full recourse to the courts. The 
checks and balances system of our Government which accords the full 
measure of constitutional résponsibility to our judiciary cannot be 
made inoperative in cases involving citizenship. 

For example, section 241 (d) of the 1952 law provides new grounds 
for deportation applicable to_aliens.. Immigrants who entered the 
United States in a perfectly legal manner in accordance with the 
laws in effect at the time of their entrance may now be considered 
to come within the scope of the new provisions relating to deportation 
of aliens. This provision for retroactive application of the new law 
violates the constitutional provision against ex post facto laws. 

The 1952 law also establishes a constant threat to the security of 
aliens admitted to this country by removing the 5-year statute of 
limitation which was provided for in the previous law. This means 
that at any time, long after admission to this country and regardless 
of whether he was admitted lawfully under the laws then existing, 
an immigrant may be deported if the Attorney General finds that 
he falls under any of the categories of deportable aliens. 

Section 241 (a) (8) permits deportation of aliens who have become 
a public charge “from causes not affirmatively shown to have arisen 
after entry.” This puts a burden of proof on the alien which would 
usually be very difficult for him to sustain. Instead, the Attorney 
General should have the responsibility for affirmatively showing that 
the alien has become a public charge from causes which arose before 
entry. 

A particularly objectionable feature of the new law is that it 
ein a wide area of court protection from aliens who are to 
be deported. For example, section 235 (c) permits an alien to be 
excluded or deported “in the discretion of the Attorney General” 
solely on the basis of undisclosed “information of a confidential na- 
ture” if the Attorney General believes that the disclosure of suc - 
information “would be prejudicial to the public interest, safety, 
security.” This means that an alien could be excluded or departed 
without ever knowing the basis for such action and, therefore, with- 
out having an opportunity properly to defend his own case. While 
there may be some few occasions when it is necessary not to disclose 
confidential information, this provision is too broad and gives too 
much discretion to the Attorney General. 

Section 242 (b) provides that deportation proceedings are “the 
sole : and exclusive procedure for determining the deportability of an 
alien,” and further provides that “the decision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral Shall be final.” There is no provision for appeele to the courts 
from the decision of the ea ae al. This becomes particularly 
important because section 241 (a) (1) provides that all grounds for 
exclusion of aliens are also ee for deportation. In addition, 
since interpretation of grounds for exclusion are entirely within 
the discretion of the Attorney General, in effect he also has complete 
discretion in determining grounds for deportation. 
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The grounds for suspension of deportation are narrowed under 
the 1952 law. Under the 1917 law, deportation could be suspended 
if it would result in “serious economic detriment to a spouse, parent, 
or child of the alien.” The 1952 law (sec. 244 (a) (2)) permits 
suspension of deportation only where there would be “exceptional and 
extremely unusual hardship to the alien or to his spouse, parent, or 
child.” This would make it much more difficult to secure suspension 
of deportation in meritorious cases. 

Another particularly important provision regarding suspension of 
deportation would restrict suspension of deportation to countries be- 
hind the iron curtain to those cases where the Attorney General be- 
lieves the alien would be subject to “physical persecution.” In view of 
the completely arbitrary character of the way in which laws are ad- 
ministered in Communist countries, it seems very unlikely that the 
Attorney General could know whether or not a deported alien would 
be subject to physical persecution. In addition, the deported alien 
might be subject to other persecution which is not physical. He might 
be denied an opportunity for employment or housing or even sub- 
jected to mental torture which would, in effect, result in persecution 
although not necessarily physical persecution. 

Effective security measures are needed: Historically and tradition- 
ally, the policy of the United States has been to extend political asylum 
to those seeking to escape political oppression and persecution. This 
right of asylum must continue to be extended. We must clearly recog- 
nize, however, that the absolute arbitrary power is now in the hands of 
the new inheritors of political reaction—the totalitarian dictators. 
To the maximum extent consistent with our national interest, we must 
seek to extend the asylum to those who have fled the political oppres- 
sion of totalitarian dictatorship. 

At the same time, we must recognize the need of guarding our coun- 
try and our system as effectively as we can against political infiltra- 
tion, subversion, and espionage. This must be accomplished with 
special measures to meet the special kind of a threat to our institutions, 
but it must also be done with meticulous attention to equity and jus- 
tice. Our way of life—the free way of life—holds a promise of hope 
for all people. In the fulfillment of the promise of Sinednbs lies our 
greatest strength in safeguarding our system against subversion and 
infiltration. Yet, in doing so, we must always preserve the funda- 
mental democratic ideal on which rests the whole structure of human 
freedom. 

Conclusion: A sound immigration policy at the present time is one 
which recognizes squarely the present world emergency and should be 
designed to meet it. It should give prior consideration to the immedi- 
ate realities of the threat of communism to the security and freedom 
of ourselves and our allies. It must be limited by the necessity to 
safeguard our American standard of living and the standard of in- 
come. Consistent with the fundamental and overriding public interest 
in maintaining the safety, security, and prosperity of the United 
States, our immigration policy should be at present directed to the 
primary purpose of extending to those eager for our free life, without 


regard to race, creed, or color, the opportunity of becoming 
Americans. 
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(The tables referred to and statement of the position of the position 
of the American Federation of Labor on H. R. 7376 follow :) 


TasLe I.—Comparative per capita incomes, 1949 


Ei sities sctiisinaitictpenitiecins $1, 453 | Iceland 

Switzerland 849 | Ireland 

Sweden 780 | Western Germany 

Great Britain 773 

Denmark 689 

eS cic acisntiantib wdicgaciinne 587 

Belgium 582 

DE sii ies ck chimes NN 50 cats whtlaciguneenasios 
France 482 


Source: Statistical Office of the U. N. 


TABLE I1.—Per capita consumption expenditures in European NATO countries 
plus Germany, and the United States, 1950-51 


[In current prices] 


ot 
Amount | Percent 





United States , gia ‘ $1, 327 100 
Average, NATO plus Germany ‘ nt ee 366 25 
Belgium-Luxem burg - - - _- ; ae aceon ea aes 545 41 
Denmark: .......- : : Aas eeekeseus 575 43 
United Kingdom__-..-...-- pad , cs ene 528 | 39 
France sais sl cei uate dil aa aa ‘ ‘ aa . 494 | 37 
Greece s : ink ‘ 208 15 
Italy ; j or peas dios ek 241 18 
Netherlands = ; . ; ree ; ‘i 338 25 
Norway plidba cule ecnach : 7 f ae 396 29 
Portugal _-.-._- Be ek 239 18 
Turkey -.-. ; ‘ : eects Sgereds s 115 8 
Germany -- : ‘ ceed ergureiniabanin i : ; 312 23 


anormereProwroco 


Note.—Precise comparisons of the levels of consumption expenditures and gross national product be- 
tween the European countries and the United States are not possible. The conversion into dollars hes 
been made on the basis of official foreign exchange rates, and the purchasing power of the doller is appreciably 
higher in most European countries than in the United States. Adjustments to make the figures com- 
parable cannot now be made. 


Source: The Mutual Security Agency. 


Excerpts From STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor supports the purposes of H. R. 7376 under 
which the immigration of an additional 300,000 persons from Europe over a 
period of 3 years would be authorized. 

This bill is a very important one from the standpoint of strengthening the 
free world in the continuing fight against the tyranny of Communist totali- 
tarianism. The passage of this legislation would be most helpful to the cause 
of democracy in our show-down struggle with Soviet tyranny in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

For humanitarian as well as practical reasons, the American Federation of 
Labor gave its wholehearted support to the Displaced Persons Act. For similar 
reasons, the American Federation of Labor is now favoring the approval of the 
Celler bill. 

Large numbers of anti-Communist refugees have fled from Soviet tyranny in 
Eastern Europe. These people abhor totalitarian slavery. They have risked 
their lives to escape from the Communists. These refugees are now in Western 
Europe. Their presence has created a grave situation in parts of Western 
Europe which were already afflicted by overpopulation. 
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The entry of 300,000 additional immigrants over a period of 3 years, with 
the safeguards provided in the proposed legislation, can be handled by the United 
States without difficulty. This program would be in the best interests of our 
Nation. 

Naturally, the American Federation of Labor would be deeply concerned if the 
proposed legislation were to jeopardize the well-being of our own people. But 
we can see no such possibility under the terms of the Celler bill. 

America has not been injured but, on the contrary, has been substantially 
strengthened by the immigrants who have come into the country under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. Thus, we can speak from experience, and we do so speak 
when we say that legislation such as H. R. 7376, while it has its humanitarian 
aspects, is very practical and would be unquestionably beneficial to the United 
States. The number of immigrants—300,000 spread over a 3-year period—is 
not excessive. There can be no question of our ability to absorb this number 
without difficulty. 

The American Federation of Labor is opposed to lowering our immigration 
barriers so that anyone and everyone who desires to come into the United 
States may do so. There must be limits and there must be safeguards. Fol- 
lowers of the Communist ideology or other forms of totalitarianism are not 
welcome in our country. 

We believe that the Celler bill, as now written, would effectively screen out 
enemies of our country and those who would be a burden, instead of making 
constructive contributions, The bill contains the very essential protection that 
no visa shall be issued to any Communist or to any person who advances or up- 
holds the principles of any political system or philosophy contrary to the United 
States or to our form of Government. 

For these reasons, after careful consideration of H. R. 7876 the American 
Federation of Labor gives its endorsement to this measure. We believe that it 
will be helpful not only from a purely domestic standpoint, but in the context 
of what the United States and the North Atlantic nations allied with us are 
striving to achieve in Europe at the present time. 

We recommend the passage of this bill at the present session. This legisla- 
tion is in the best interests of the Nation at the present time. These anti- 
Communist refugees who have fled from Soviet tyranny have shown that they 
have faith in the promises of democracy. Let us demonstrate to them and to 
the many millions who are still in Communist chains that their faith in the 
promises of democracy is not misplaced. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Labor, I therefore, urge the com- 
mittee to recommend the enactment of H. R. 7376, the Special Migration Act 


of 1952. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Shishkin. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Mr. Shishkin, do I understand the A. F, of L’s 
position to be something as follows: That the A. F. of L. is vigorously 
opposed to unrestricted immigration; that it regards a total annual 
immigration of somewhere between 200,000 and 250,000 as not being 
excessive or likely to lead to serious dislocations; and that our im- 
migration policy should have no regard to race, creed, or color? 

Mr. Srisuxry. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Now, what is the policy of the A. F. of L. in con- 
nection with the allocation within this ceiling of 200,000 to 250,000? 
Is that intended to be without regard to race, creed, national origin or 
color? 

Mr. Sutsnxin. Well, the American Federation of Labor is devoted 
to the principle and policy which applies universally and applies to 
this problem as well as it does to the others. I don’t want to leave any 
doubt in anybody’s mind on that score. We support our national 
policy and the public policy of the United States which applies 
equitably to everyone without regard to race, color, creed, or national 
origin. The figure which I placed before you—and it squares with 
the position taken in the congressional committees, where the federa- 
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tion was represented—is intended to give a realistic appraisal of the 
absorptive capacity at this time of our economy as we know it today. 
That limit may become larger if we develop labor shortages; that 
limit may become lower if we develop substantial unemployment. 

As for the allocation of immigration among the different countries, 
I thought that I pointed out just as clearly as I could that we feel 
that a long-term permanent solution, which would bring up to date 
and modify the concepts laid down 25 years ago, is not a timely or a 
useful immediate exercise. The timely and the useful thing to do 
is to take into account and give priorities to the kinds of considerations 
which are practical, which are realistic, and which are in accord with 
our basic policy considerations and guiding policies. We have got 
to take into account the fact that there are human problems. There 
are dependents; there are families; there are broken families that need 
to be reunited. ‘There are those who have morally the first claim on 
residence and citizenship in the United States because of their prior 
relationship to the people. There are those considerations that are 
dictated by the present threat of communism in the world. We have 
got to meet those. We have got to deal with the political refugees 
and escapees and provide continuity to our revolutionary tradition in 
providing shelter to those who flee from absolutism. We have to 
recognize, and we have established in our support of the legislation 
last summer in connection with the Celler bill, the need for the popu- 
lation pressures and the necessity to find solutions for them. We do 
not claim that we can provide a full solution. We in the United 
States can provide only a small portion of that solution, but we must 
share with other countries in that solution and we must go beyond that 
on the immigration basis and assist in other flows of migration at the 
same time. But the primary requirement is that we must share in 
that responsibility ourselves by accepting people from those countries 
simply because they come from the great population-pressure areas 
in the world today. There are other factors also, obviously, but those 
are the guiding factors on which the choice at any given time of the 
kind of people that we need to admit prior to the others must be effectu- 
ated and accepted. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Thank you. I think that answers the question. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. In your experience in European countries, 
have you observed any adverse reaction to the national origins system, 
such as a feeling amongst the people in Italy and other countries that 
they are, in effect, being treated as a kind of second-class citizen? 
And in view of what you said was the position of your organization, 
that people should be selected without discrimination on account of 
race, religion, or nationality, do you still favor leaving the present 
system as it is and seeking relief now through some type of temporary, 
flexible legislation ? 

Mr. Sutsux1n. Monsignor O'Grady, I would like to say first that 
there is hardly anyone who is more familiar with this problem and 
who has done more to advance its solution than you have. I think 
what you mentioned is the feeling expressed by many in Italy with 
regard to our general immigration policy. I have tried to indicate 
that at this time, in order to meet the kind of problem that exists there, 
we have got to meet it in terms of the problem that confronts Italy 
today, and in such numbers as are necessary to meet it, provided they 
are consistent with our ability to absorb those people from Italy. 
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As for the class of citizens, as might be understood by those nations, 
what class of citizens are there if we are giving as much consideration 
to a particular quota in one country as against another? What class 
is Italy in as compared to some other country that is given even pro- 
portionately less consideration ? AS-i 

Now, you know perfectly well that I personally, as an individual, 
have done everything within my power to further the cause of Italian 
migration, including Italian migration to the United States. I would 
like to make clear, though, in connection with the position I have ex- 
pressed here on behalf of the American Federation of Labor, that 
the purpose of improving that flow without discrimination because 
of national origin is equally strongly affirmed. However, all that we 
are prepared to say at this time is that we need to have a quota or a 
limit, but we are not underwriting a proposition that something 
that might have been true in 1924 is true, inviolate, and sacred in 
1952. We have not so testified before Congress and we do not so 
affirm now. But while work is being done to develop a long-term 
solution that will give full fairness to the people of Italy or Greece 
or the Netherlands or other countries in which those populations might 
be pressing, in order to give them proper consideration and evolve 
and gradually and wisely develop a long-term policy, we cannot defer 
immediate action which will meet those pressures of those countries 
right now. That is the reason why I am asking that in 1953, at the 
opening of the Eighty-third Congress, we deal on the emergency basis 
and give the necessary study, consideration, and examination of the 
long-term immigration policy so that we will meet and evolve modern 
approaches and up-to-date approaches that are consistent with our 
national interest. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Montgomery here? 


STATEMENT PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF WALTER P. REUTHER, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UAW-CIO, BY DONALD MONTGOMERY 


Mr. Monrcomery. I am Donald Montgomery, representing the 
United Auto Workers, CIO. 


Mr. Chairman, I can help you meet your time a and also 


help my necessity for catching an airplane in time by just filing this 
statement with you on behalf of Walter Reuther, our president. If 
that will be satisfactory to you, it will be satisfactory to me. 

The CuHarrman. You may do so. 

(The statement follows :) 


The membership of the UAW-CIO, numbering over 1%, million men and 
women with intense faith in and commitment to the American ideals of justice 
under law, shares with all Americans a concern as to the well being of our 
country. As a labor organization we have an additional concern. Our member- 
ship stems from many lands and comprises many races. It is joined together in 
an organization devoted to securing a greater measure of economic security and 
democracy for its members and for labor generally. 

For these reasons we have a concern with immigration and with what happens 
to the immigrant when he reaches this country. Public Law 414, the McCarrap- 
Walter Act is, we believe, contrary to the ideals we seek as Americans and to our 
needs as workers in building defenses against the menace of totalitarian com- 
munism. We have successfully fought Communists in our union and we know 
their ways. We also know that J. Edgar Hoover was right when he testified 
before the House Committee on Immigration in April 1947, that “the great mass 
of aliens were loyal to America, devoted to the principles of democracy * * * 
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true to the land of their adoption.” It is because of our concern with the menace 
of communism that we emphatically repudiate the provisions of Public Law 
414 which prevents the fighters against communism in Europe from coming to 
America. Section 212 (a) (10) of Public Law 414 prohibits entrance into the 
United States of an alien convicted of two or more offenses (other than purely 
political). Workers who protest speedups behind the iron curtain, who sabotage 
Red war production, who organize free trade unions such as our own are crim- 
inals in the lands under Red domination. If caught in these acts they become 
criminals in the eyes of the United States and are forever unable to come to our 
shores. 

In America we know no distinction between men is valid uniess it is based 
on their acts. We reject here the theory that Americans of Polish origin are 
less valuable than Americans of German origin. We insist, and all American 
history supports our thesis, that America is great because of the contributions 
of men and women from all over the world. We maintain that to insure the 
further well-being of America we need the talents of men and women from the 
world over. We wish, therefore, to go on record as opposing the national origins 
quota provisions of Public Law 414. Let us substitute for this racist conception 
the democratic procedure. Let us, as does the law presently, give preference to 
relatives of residents of the United States in entry, and as fur the remainder— 
let it be first come first served. 

Public Law 414 does not, however, exhaust its un-American racist practices 
with the assignment of quotas. By deliberately designed provisions, section 202 
(vb) and (c) have the effect of restricting Negro migration to the United States 
to 100 annually, and restricts to 100 the admission of persons half of whose 
descent is of “Asian” ancestry. The thousands of non-white members of the UAW- 
C1O and the millions of non-white Americans who have contributed to organized 
labor's strength, and who with their lives have sustained us against Communist 
and Fascist aggressors are overwhelming proof, were any needed, that the 
measure of a good American is what he does, not the color of his skin, the shape 
of his eyes, or his religious faith. 

One of the strong pressures in the founding of free trade unions and equally 
strong in maintaining our strength is the fundamental American principle of 
equal justice under law for all. We have fought, and continue to fight, for this 
principle within and without the labor movement. 


The distinctions between native-born and naturalized citizens in our immigra- 
tion laws are contrary to the spirit of our Constitution and of our ideals. We 
must insure that every prospective immigrant and citizen be most thoroughly 
screened to guarantee, insofar as feasible, his attachment to d 
ical, mental, and moral health, and his repudiation of all fo 
sm. But once screened and admitted then the alien and the citizen should be 


mocracy, his phys- 


rms of totalitarian- 


treated alike. What moral, practical, or constitutional justification is there for 
depriving a naturalized citizen of his citizenship if he resides abroad in a “third 
ountry” for over 5 years while any native citizen who does the same thing is not 
so deprived. 

Moreover there is no room in the American judicial system for arbitrary exer- 

ise of judicial authority by appointive officials. Equal justice under law de- 
mands that the legislative, executive, and judicial powers be separated and not 
yncentrated in one person who makes the rules, investigates violators, prose- 
ites them, and also acts as judge and jury, while allowing no appeals. This 
kangaroo-court system is typical of Communist totalitarianism. It must now te 
admitted, to our disgrace, that such monstrous perversions have recently been 
enacted into law in the McCarran-Walter Act. Such shameful procedures must 
be eliminated. Congress should establish a system of issuance of visas and for 
deportation proceedings designed to maintain national security while providing 
equal justice under law to all. 

Similarly, we believe that grounds fer deportation should be clear and definite. 
rhe vague reasons given for making deportation mandatory or refusing admis- 
sion under Public Law 414 are in some cases arbitrary—such as section 212 (a) 

15) which provides that aliens “who in the opinion of the consular officer 
- * * or the Attorney General * * * are likely at any time to become 
public charges” shall be excluded from admission. Depressions at any time in 
the future may occur, individuals may through no fault of their own become 
public charges. Shall any individual in our country be empowered to enforce his 
personal foibles to the extent of deciding to refuse to admit an alien because such 
an occasion may 50 years hence occur? 
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Punishment for crimes committed by citizens result in punishment only of the 
citizen if he is native-born, but if naturalized he may be deported—punishing 
both the person and an innocent family. Such arbitrary, cruel, and inhuman 
requirements are worthy of Stalin—not of America. 

The making of ex post facto laws is prohibited by our Constitution by article I, 
section 9, paragraph 3. But Public Law 414 abolishes statutes of limitation and 
creates retroactive grounds for deportation. The UAW-CIO believes that such 
legislation is contrary to the spirit and letter of our Constitution and should be 
repealed. : 

As one of the organizations which has worked consistently to widen and 
increase the benefits of social-security legislation, the UAW-CIO has always 
supported the independent nonpolitical character of this program. We therefore 
believe that section 290 (C) of Public Law 414 which destroys the confidential 
nature of social-security files and makes them freely available to the Immigra- 
tion Service should be repealed. 

To all citizens of the United States, we believe, the idea of arbitrary seizure and 
interrogation without warrant is repugnant. It violates the basic freedoms 
guaranteed to Americans. But Public Law 414 permits any immigration official 
to interrogate without warrant “any alien or person believed to be an alien” as to 
his right to remain in the United States (sec. 287 (a) (1).) Thus even a native- 
born citizen, if someone in the Immigration Service believes he is an alien, may 
be subjected to proeedures un-American in spirit and letter. We believe that 
these provisions should be repealed. 

As the CIO testified in Washington in 1946 before the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, “Naturally a labor organization representing 
6,000,000 American workers could not be inclined to support measures which 

. would threaten the job security of its own members. However, the CIO realizes, 

from past experience, that immigration is automatically checked in periods of 
unemployment while it rises in periods of prosperity; that in the past, immi- 
grants have contributed in innumerable ways to the wealth and well-being of 
this country * * * that new blood in industry, agriculture, business, and 
the professions enriches our national life; and that the best and most enlightened 
thought on this subject opposes arbitrary, prejudiced, and superficial legislation 
to curb immigration into the United States.” 

There are those who worry about a “flood” of foreigners overrunning our 
country. As Whelpton has pointed out (Americanizing Our Immigration Laws, 
New York 1948, p. 42) if we admit 150,000 foreigners per year—in 1975 we will 
have fewer foreig: born in the United States than we have now. So much for 
the alleged “flood.” 

We know that immigrants have helped to make our country great—1940 data 
show that the 10 States with the highest per capita income had the highest per- 
centage of foreign born, and the 10 States with the lowest per capita income had 
the lowest percentages of foreign born. 

It is for these reasons then that we of the UAW-CIO reject as un-American the 
present codification of our immigration and naturalization laws known as Public 
Law 414. We call for legislation which will attract qualified, loyal, new. Ameri- 
cans to our shores. We wish to select them without regard to race, creed, Color, 
national origin—subject only to limitations of health, loyalty to American ideals, 
and security standards. When they come here we demand that they be treated 
in accord with the words of George Washington, “happily the Government of the 
United States * * * gives to bigotry no sanction, to persecution no assist- 
ance.’ Let us once more make these words true in the field of immigration and 
naturalization. 


The CuatrmMan. Mr. Haywood, you are the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP MURRAY, PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, PRESENTED BY ALLAN S. HAY- 
WOOD, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Haywoop. I am Allan S. Haywood, executive vice president of 
the CIO, speaking for President Philip Murray of the CIO. 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that we recognize this is not a 
legislative body. Therefore, we shall deal with the general questions 
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of public policy. We will not attempt, section by section, an analysis 
of existing laws. We will go along with the figure presented by the 
representative of the American Federation of Labor as to the number 
of immigrants. I am now stating the case for President Murray, and 
it can fit my own personal life, as he and I both came from the British 
Isles as immigrants when we were boys. 

With your permission, I should like to read Mr. Murray’s statement. 

The CHarrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Hayrwoop (reading statement of Mr. Murray). I appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before the Commission and to give our 
views on the important public issues which this Commission is con- 
sidering. I shall deal with the major questions of policy involved, 
rather than with the minutiae of legislation which is now on the 
books. If agreement can be reached on the basic principles, their im- 
plementation will be relatively easy. The problem, then, is to decide 
on what basic principles our immigration and naturalization laws 
should rest. 

Immigration policy: The CIO favors a liberal immigration policy. 
We favor such a policy both from humanitarian motives and because 
we think such a policy is in the best interests of the United States. 

In all frankness, how could the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions conceivably take any other position? Had this country not 
generously extended welcoming arms to me, J might have spent my 
life trying to eke out a meager existence in the coal mines of Scot- 
land. 

The heads of several of our international unions, besides myself, 
emigrated to this country. Many of our members did. In other cases 
it was their parents or grandparents who came over. It is a truism 
that if we go back far enough, all Americans are descendants of im- 
migrants. 

We who have come to this country from other countries know that 
immigration has benefited us. We know that it has, over the years, 
benefited millions of others by permitting them to leave the poverty 
and tyranny of the old world and start life anew in a free country 
whose boast is equality of opportunity for all. 

We sincerely believe, moreover, that immigration has not only bene- 
fited the immigrants but has benefited the United States as well. The 
great transcontinental railroad construction of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was made possible only by the back-breaking toil of tens of 
thousands of Irish and Chinese immigrants. The farms of the Middle 
West, which have become the granary of the Nation, were hewn from 
the wilderness by German and Scandinavian immigrants. During the 
latter part of the nineteenth century and during this century our 
great industrial plants have in considerable part been manned by im- 
migrants or the sons of immigrants, Italians and Slavs, and men of 
many other races. 

Nor have immigrants contributed only their muscle. Many of this 
Nation’s finest scientists today are men who were born across the seas. 
Dr. Albert Einstein’s vital contributions in many fields, including the 
development of atomic energy, are well known. And only this last 
Friday the Nobel prize for medicine and physiology was awarded to 
Dr. Waksman of Rutgers for his discovery of streptomycin. Dr. 
Waksman came to this country from the Russian Ukraine as an im- 
migrant 42 years ago. 
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That is why we favor a liberal immigration eee 

This liberai immigration policy should, we think, encompass three 
separate situations. There is, first, the need for a liberal permanent, 
or rather long-run, immigration policy. Secondly, there is the im- 
mediate need for special relief for the persons displaced by World 
War ITI who still, more than 7 years atter the war’s end, have not 
found permanent homes. Thirdly, there is the current problem of 
offering special refuge to the streams of refugees who continue to 
find their way through the iron curtain. 

I shall address myself first to these last two phases of our immi- 
gration policy. 

Surely this country should, on an emergency and special basis, open 
its gates and afford haven to the displaced of World War II who have 
not yet found homes. We can be proud that our country has already 
given refuge to large numbers of those displaced by World War I, 
but we should not rest until the problem is completely solved. We 
cannot longer leave these people in temporary refuges. This country 
along with others, must do its share toward providing them with per- 
manent homes. 

We need, too, a special program for aiding the brave refugees who 
are now reaching Western Europe from the countries behind the iron 
curtain. The courage and the determination to live in freedom shown 
by these people should be rewarded and encouraged. They have, at 
grave risk to themselves, proved their devotion to democracy and 
their enmity to Communist totalitarianism. Yet as these new pil- 
grims reach the promised land of the west they are simply herded into 
the old DP camps, where they wait for month or years, unemployed 
and without hope. This intolerable condition must be ended. Both 
humanitarianism and common sense dictate that we, in cooperation 
with other free lands, find homes for these people. 

I come now to the question of what our permanent long-range im- 
migration policy should be. 

I have said that we in the CIO favor a liberal immigration policy. 
What do I mean by liberal? I mean that we should be willing to 
admit to our shores each year a generous number of immigrants, 
and that in their selection there should be no discrimination based on 
color, religion, or racial origin. 

I am, of course, aware that there was a time when the labor move- 
ment of this country was fearful that unrestricted immigration would 
undermine union wage standards. I do not know whether these fears 
were ever well grounded. In 1940-41, the five States with the largest 
number of immigrants had an average annual per capita income of 
$891, or about twice the $453 per capita income of the five States with 
the smallest number of immigrants. 

It may be that large-scale immigration stimulates production and 
rising wages. This country, until it adopted a policy of sharply re- 
stricting immigration in 1924, admitted immigrants whose numbers 
annually (except during World War I) approximated 1 percent of 
the current population. I do not believe that any evidence has ever 
been adduced that immigration on this scale adversely affected wage 
scales in this country or the economy of the country; if anything, the 
evidence seems to be directly to the contrary. Hence it appears that 
this country could, without danger to its wage scales or economy, 
absorb each year a very substantial number of immigrants. If results 
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harmful to the United States should develop from too large-scale 
immigration, Congress could always reconsider the question. 

I have said that we should extend the right to immigrate to all 
of the world’s peoples without regard to race, religion, or color. We 
in the CIO believe that one man is as good as another, regardless of 
his race or his religion or the color of his skin. We in the CIO not 
only believe that: We practice it. Our unions are open to all; and all 
are accorded equal treatment, equal rights, and equal opportunity. 
We believe, moreover, that no race has any monopoly on virtue or 
talent, and that the various cultures can each make great contribu- 
tions to our civilization, given freedom to develop and stimulation to 
achievement. 

This means, of course, that we oppose the national-origins quota 
system which has been utilized in this country since 1924. We do 
not see any virtue in limiting immigration according to the percentages 
of various racial stocks in this country at a particular period of time, 
as 1920 under the present legislation. During the 345 years since 
Europeans first settled in this country, the racial composition of the 
country and of various parts of it have undergone numerous and far- 
reaching changes. Indeed, the idea that the racial composition of our 
population can be frozen, which seems to underlie the racial-origins 
quota, is childish in the extreme. We are unable to see, however, that 
these changes in racial stocks have done this country any harm in 
the past, and see no reason to anticipate harm from such changes in 
the Tati 

The choice of 1920 as the year embodying the ideal composition of 
racial stocks shows the fanciful nature of the whole concept. Are we 
to suppose that in that year the country’s population reached an all- 
time high in virtue, intelligence, and physical well-being? There is, 
of course, nothing to support such a conclusion, or to indicate that 
whatever attributes the 1920 population may have had had anything 
to do with the then prevailing distribution of racial origins. 

Another important issue of general immigration policy has to do 
with the qualifications which immigrants should be required indivi- 
dually to meet. There is, I should suppose, general agreement as to 
the exclusion of criminals, those having communicable disease, etc. 
The controversy which has raged about this issue in the last few 
years has revolved rather about the question of what consequences 
should be made to attach to a would-be immigrant’s past political 
views and associations. 

Here, too, we in the CIO believe that a liberal policy should be 
followed. 

Certainly, we should take care to exclude from immigration to 
this country Communist spies or saboteurs. It is, however, quite an- 
other thing to say that we will not admit amyone who was ever a 
totalitarian adherent no matter what his or her proven opinion may 
be now. 

This country has in the past demonstrated its capacity to absorb 
and to convert to our democratic system of Government people of 
diverse political persuasions. To say that we cannot do so now is 
to doubt the vitality of our democratic faith and the power of our 
society to demonstrate its advantages to those who have known an- 
other system. The very fact that people choose to leave the society in 
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which they were born to come to this country is itself some indication 
that they are favorably disposed to our institutions. 

We should remember, moreover, that people brought up in certain 
countries at certain periods may have become Communists or nazis 
virtually automatically. There are probably few adults now in the 
confines of the Soviet Union, and few among the thousands of im- 
migrants currently escaping through the iron curtain, who are not 
excluded from admission by the political standards of our present 
laws. These individuals may have broken irrevocably with com- 
munism, and now be prepared to devote their lives and knowledge to 
fighting Communist aggression. By treating them as forever tainted 
in our eyes, we deprive ourselves of their help and make ourselves 
ridiculous and unreasonable in the eyes of the foreign nations and 
people we seek as allies. We likewise greatly impair our capacity to 
appeal to others behind the iron curtain to abandon their Commun- 
ist allegiance in favor of democracy. For how can we hold out our 
hand to them and at the same time turn our back ? 

Naturalization, denaturalization, and deporation: Let me now out- 
line somewhat more briefly the policy the CIO thinks this Nation 
should pursue as regards naturalization, denaturalization, and depor- 
tation. 

The principle in which the CIO believes, and which controls our 
attitude on these issues, is a very simple one. We believe that the 
naturalized citizen should have the same rights and be treated the 
same way as native-born citizens. We adamantly oppose the con- 
ception that naturalized citizens are second-class citizens, and that 
their rights are less than those of native-born citizens. We strongly 
object, therefore, to such provisions as that in recent legislation mak- 
ing naturalized citizens subject to denaturalization for contempt of 
Congress. Once a person has been naturalized and admitted to the 
rights and privileges of American citizenship, we believe that his 
citizenship should be subject to forfeit on only two grounds: (1) 
Fraud in the procurement of the citizenship, or (2) as a punishment 
for crime, as in the case of natural-born citizens. 

Nor would we permit these principles to be whittled away by treat- 
ing as fraud trivial or incidental misrepresentations. The only sort 
of fraud which should be permitted to vitiate citizenship is deliberate 
and intentional fraud on an issue which would have prevented natural- 
ization. 

What I have said about denaturalization applies, too, to deporta- 
tion following denaturalization. Once a man has become an Ameri- 
can citizen and has, as he must to become an American citizen, 
foresworn his allegiance to the country from which he came, he is, 
in our view, entitled to remain in his country and is its responsibility. 

At this point, indeed, another consideration, in addition to justice 
to the individual, enters the picture. What basis has this country for 
asking another country to take back individuals who renounced their 
allegiance to that country and became American citizens years ago, 
even though they may now have turned out to be undesirable citizens? 
We believe that other countries are quite within their rights in refus- 
ing to take back their former citizens. 

If naturalized citizens are guilty of crimes they should be punished 
as are other citizens. Punishment should not include denaturalization 
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and deportation; else they are denied the full status of American 
citizens. 

The final point to which I wish to address myself has to do with 
the deportation of resident aliens, that is of immigrants who may 
have lived here for years but have never been naturalized. 

[ am advised by counsel that people in this category enjoy very little 
in the way of constitutional or legal protections, because the Supreme 
Court has held that for an alien to reside here is a matter of privileg 
and not of right, and that deportation is not “punishmet it” so that it 
can be inflicted without regard to the rights to which a defendant in 
a criminal trial is entitled. But regardless of what the legal rights 
of alien residents may be, it is our moral obligation to treat them 
fairly and decently. 

There are two principles which, it seems to me, should be observed 
in framing a policy on deportation. The first is that the grounds for 
deportation should not be changed retroactively. As I understand it, 
during the recent revisions of the immigration laws, new grounds for 
deportation were added and were made retroactive. That means that 
a resident alien, who came into this country perfectly legally years 
ago, can now be deported for reasons that did not bar his entry when 
he came in. This seems to me grossly unfair and unjust, and to 
Gelate the principle against ew post facto legislation. Deportation 
is in fact a punishment, whether or not it is so as a. matter of legal 
technicality. 

Even worse, under these new revisions of the immigration laws, a 
resident alien can be deported for conduct which not only did not bar 
his entry, but which may have occurred, and been repented, long ago. 
It seems to me difficult to conceive legislation more grossly unfair 
than this. 

The other principle which it seems to me should guide us with re 
gard to deportation is that the authorities a the law 
should have sufficient discretion to enable them to take humanitarian 
considerations into account. These resident aliens about whom we are 
talking may have lived in this country for years, may have married 
spouses who are American citizens, and may have children who ar 
American citizens. Deportation of the alien may mean intolerable 
_ udship for the family. The officials enforcing the laws should there 
fore have authority to look at the whole picture and decide whether, 
in the light of all the circumstances, the national interest will or will 
not be served by deportation of an individual. The laws shouba 
administered in a liberal and humanitarian, rather than a technical 
and punitive, spirit. 

Conclusion: Each passing decade has shown that our Nation can 
not live in isolation from the rest of the world. We cannot be pros 
perous while the rest of the world starves: we cannot be militarily se- 
cure if the rest of the world succumbs to aggression. Increasingly, t! 
well-being of-this Nation has become interwoven with that of othe 
nations, 

Our immigration policy is a part of our over-all national policy 
For us, at the very time when we are striving to build a mutual security 
system in cooperation with our allies abroad, to make our immigrat 
and naturalization laws ever more virulently isolationist and anti 
foreign, not only makes very little sense: It embarrasses us in the 
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pursuit of the wider objectives of our foreign policy. Both our na- 
tional interest and the deep humanitarianism which has always char- 
acterized Americans as a nation require that we reverse this trend of 
the last 2 years, and establish a new policy on immigration and nat- 
uralization which will be consistent with twentieth century conditions 
and ideals. 

Mr. Haywoop. That is the position of the CIO. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Haywood. Please 
inform Mr. Murray we appreciate his participation in this matter. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Chairman, before the next witness, may I 
introduce some materi: oe in the record on the part of the people who 
are unable to be here. First, Mr. Thomas Kennedy, vice president 
of the United Mine W dane of America, has expressed his regret to 
the Commission at being unable to be here owing to previous commit- 
ments. 

Mr. Lewis K. Gough, national commander of the American Legion, 
had first written that their organization wanted to be heard, and then 
subsequently on October 17 advised that representatives would not 
appear personally, and has submitted a statement of its position which 
I would like to incorporate in the record. 

Mr. Allan B. Kline, president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and Mr. Lloyd C. Halvorson, economist for the National 
Grange, wrote letters; and Mr. H. L. Mitchell, president of the Ameri- 
ean Agricultural Workers Union, A. F. of L., asked for permission to 
file a written statement before November 1. 

The Cuatrman. Those documents may be inserted in the record, 
which may also remain open at this poimt for incorporation of the 
statement of Mr. Mitchell when it is received. 

(The documents follow :) 


STATEMENT SURMITTED BY LEWIS K,. GouGH, NATIONAL COMMANDER, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


THe AMERICAN LEGION, NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
October 17, 1952. 
Ir. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Eeecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Washington 25, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: Supplementing my letter of October 3, this is to advise 
that representatives of the American Legion will not personally appear before 
the President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization at its scheduled 
hearing in Washington on October 27 and 28. 

During the past several years a number of Legion officials have appeared 
before congressional committees on this subject. Such testimony, which is public 
record, states the Legion’s position thoroughly. 

Enclosed herewith is copy of our Americanism Manual (prepared and distrib- 
uted by the National Americanism Commission, the American Legion, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.) with the belief that you might be interested in the section on immigration 
and naturalization on pages 40 and 41. This sets forth in broad terms our long- 
range policy on this subject. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis K. Gouan, National Commander. 
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Excerpt From AMERICANISM MANUAI 


Prepared and distributed by the National Americanism Commission, the Almerican 
Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION ACTIVITIES 


The Legion's interest in immigration and naturalization is concerned primarily 
with two phases of the activity. One is legislative and conducted only at national 
levels; whereas, the other is in naturalization schools for the foreign-born, which 
are entirely a local activity. The Legion does not assist with individual imm 
eration admissions, appeals or deportations, but will from National Headquarters 
try to direct to the proper Federal authority individual veterans who have prob 
lems concerning admission of their dependents. In complicated cases the Legion 
will refer the cases for advice to one of its experts in the field of immigration. 

The American Legion has consistently opposed any great influx of immigrants 
and has insisted that immigration should be on such a moderate and regulated 
scale that immigrants may be readily absorbed into the life stream of our country 
The Legion has insisted that immigrants should not be admitted in such number 
that they would displace veterans from either employment or housing. In pursnit 
of these general policies, it has supported the National Origins Act of 1924, whic 
set a quota for immigration from the respective countries in proportion to the 
number of United States citizens, who themselves or through their ancestors 
originated in the respective countries. The Legion has vigorously opposed exce] 
tions to this quota system, except (1) as they applied to honorably discharged 
wartime veterans of the United States Armed Forces, their brides, wives, or 
immediate dependents, and except (2) emergency admission of 200,000 displaced 
persons as the United States’ fair share of the humanitarian task of rehabilitating 
persons displaced by World War II. The Americanism Commission, workin 
through the Legislative Commission, watches closely all legislation affecting 
immigration, frequently appears before congressional committees holding hear 
ings on immigration matters, collaborates closely with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service in an attempt to see that this Service secures funds for 
adequate enforcement and to call to the attention of the Immigration Service 
evasions of law or practices within the Service which the Legion deems to be 
inimical to the welfare of the Nation. 


CITIZENSHIP SCHOOLS FOR THE FOREIGN-BORN 


United States citizenship is a priceless treasure. The person who possesses 
it is guaranteed many valuable rights and privileges. He is, at the same time, 
required to perform the obligations and duties necessary to safeguard this country 
from all enemies, both from within and withont. 

A very fundamental problem in many communities of the Nation is the assin 
ilation of our foreign-born population. This segment of our population must be 
led to adopt American ideals and customs, and to respect our form of government 
Citizenship is not an obligation thrust on unwilling aliens; they should he 
encouraged, however, to become citizens. 

The preparation of immigrant petitioners for American citizenship, thus 
fitting them to accept their responsibilities as citizens and helping them to solve 
the problems of every-day life in America, has been an important program of the 
National Americanism Commission since its formation in 1919 

American Legion posts in many communities throughout the Nation are con 
ducting schools for the purpose of preparing petitioners adequately to take out 
citizenship papers. Graduates of these classes are welcomed with impressive 
ceremonies into their new estate as citizens of the United States. 

In every community where classes are being prepared for naturalization or 
where there is a large unnaturalized group, the local posts of the Legion can 
perform a valuable and effective civie service by instituting citizenship schools 
for the foreign-born. This should be done in consultation and in cooperation with 
the Federal court, which will be charged with the naturalization proceedings and 


_ 
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in cooperation with other civic organizations which are in a position to offer 
effective leadership and instruction in citizenship. Post leadership should be 
effected in an unobtrusive manner, but with a keen sense of responsibility for 
the type of instruction given to these new citizens. No instructors should be 
permitted to continue in these schools who are doubtful or pessimistic about the 
benefits of our form of government or who feel it necessary to stress the frailties 
and shortcomings of our national heroes and national leaders, 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY A. B. KLINE, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Chicago, Ill., October 8, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. RoseENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. RosenFieip: Your kind invitation for me to present the views of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation on immigration and naturalization policies 
at the hearings which are to be held in Washington on October 27 and 28 is 
appreciated. 

It will not be possible for me to participate in these hearings; however, I 
desire to bring to the Commission’s attention a resolution on immigration which 
was adopted by elected voting delegates from our State farm bureaus at our last 
annual meeting as follows: 

“United States immigration policy should be made to serve and support the 
over-all national policy on international relations. Study should be given to a 
substitution of selective immigration for our present quota basis. Persons 
should be admitted who have demonstrated ability to advance the general wel- 
fare and whose technical skills, techniques, and labor are needed to supplement 
our own, either by naturalization or by issuance of 2-year renewable visas revo- 
cable at all times for cause.” 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. Kiang, President. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY H. L. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
WorKeERS UNION, APFILIATED WItH THE AFL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 9, 1952. 


Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
hae Curive Director, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, E>. €}. 


Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: We have your letter of October 6, announcing the hear- 
ings of the Commission on Immigration and Naturalization and your invitation 
to submit a statement of our views on this matter. 

I do not believe that it will be possible for a representative of our organiza- 
tion to be in Washington on the days set for the public hearings; however, we 
will file a written statement setting forth our views on or before November 1. 

Would it be possible for you to send a copy of the McCarran Act to our research 
and education director, Dr. Ernesto Galarza, 1972 Bird Avenue, San Jose, Calif 
We would also like to have a copy sent to this office. 

Yours very truly, 
H. L. MitrcHetr, President. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS UNION, 
Washington, D. Vin VNovembe r 25, 1952 
arnkyY N. ROSENFIELD, 
cutive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Natural 
cation, Washington 25, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: Attached is a statement for inclusion in the record 
setting forth the views of our organization on certain phases of the immigration 
and naturalization policies under the new law. 


Sincerely yours, 


H. L. MircHeyr, President 
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Our organization has long been concerned with the problems created by the 
entry of illegal aliens into the United States in violation of our immigration and 
naturalization laws. 

Since 1941 the number of illegal aliens from Mexico apprehended by the border 
patrol and deported to Mexico has increased each year from approximately 
40,000 in that year to nearly 600,000 in 1951. Over 90 percent of such illegal aliens 
enter the United States for the purpose of engaging in farm work. 

We realize that this problem has its economic basis in the poverty of workers 
in Mexico, and that it is coupled with a desire on the part of many large farm 
operators in the Southwestern States to secure an abundant supply of seasonal 
labor for exploitation. 

We believe that the problem of illegal entry of Mexican workers into the United 
States has been accentuated by the policies of United States Government agencies 
in negotiating annual agreements with the Republic of Mexico for the legal entry 
of 45,000 to 200,000 contract workers from Mexico each year since 1942. It has 
been legally possible since that date for unemployed or underemployed Mexican 
citizens to enter the country for seasonal work and this has acted as a magnet, 
drawing hundreds of thousands to the border towns from deep in the interior 
of Mexico. When the Mexican worker arrives near the border and finds that 
he cannot be accepted as a legal contract worker and enter the United States, 
it is a relatively easy matte to cross the 1,600 miles of practically unguarded 
boundary. Once in the United States there are always employers who will hire 
them at wages so low that few native Americans will accept. This legal importa- 
tion of Mexicans has created the vicious situation now prevailing. 

As the Mexicans enter the country, whether legally or illegally, native workers 
must leave if they expect to earn a living for their families. The majority of 
such resident workers are Mexican descent. An example of what happens is 
shown in the town of Calexico, Calif., in the rich Imperial Valley. Prior to 1942, 
approximately 400 local resident families lived in the town and worked on 
nearby farms. Today, there are only nine farm-worker families living in this 
small town. The work on the nearby farms is done by Mexican wetbacks or con- 
tract nationals. This legal and illegal entry of foreign workers into American 
agriculture has been one of the prime factors in preventing the improvement of 
wages and working conditions of American citizens. In 1940, real farm wages 
were 26.4 percent of the real manufacturing wages in industry. By 1946 farm 
wages were 40.9 percent of factory earnings but by 1951, in spite of the Korean 
war and increased productivity of workers (nearly threefold) the real wage rates 
fell to 82.6 percent of factory earnings. 

In our opinion these policies of Government agencies which permit the importa- 
tion of labor from Mexico, the British West Indies and elsewhere, are not only 
inflicting a grave injustice to American citizens dependent on farm work but 
in the long run will prove disastrous to American agriculture. 

We believe that the immigration laws should be amended to provide that any 
employer who knowingly hires an illegal alien shall be penalized by a heavy 
fine or a jail sentence. This is the only means we can see of preventing the 
invasion of illegal aliens from Mexico. Without employment opportunities there 
will be little incentive for wetbacks to enter the country in violation of our 
immigration laws. 

The legal importation of contract workers from Mexico should be ended with 
the expiration of Public Law 78 in December 1953. And further, employers 
should be prohibited from importing temporary seasonal workers from the 
British West Indies. 

Once agricultural employers are required to secure their labor supply from 
domestic sources, they will speedily improve the low wages and poor working 
conditions that prevail in large-scale agriculture at the present time. There is 
no reason why agriculture cannot compete with industry for workers since great 
strides have been made in increasing production through mechanization and, in 
addition, there are Government guaranties of fair prices on basie erops grown 
in the United States. The law guaranteeing prices provides that the cost of hired 
furm labor shall be taken into account in determining the parity-price index on 
which the guaranties are based. 

We point out further that few, if any foreign workers are ever employed on 
the family-owned farms, but the continued importation of legal and illegal work 
ers into the United States makes it possible for the large-scale factory-type farm 
to offer increased competition to the family-type farmer. Contrary to all of the 
accepted ideals and goals for an American agriculture based on family ownership 
and operation, these factory-in-the-field farms are increasing and their production 
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now exceeds 25 percent of the total food and fiber products sold on the market. 
This production is based on a cheap labor supply. 

We want to make it clear that we have no objections to workers from any 
country or of any race, nationality, or creed coming into the United States on a 
permanent basis. We believe agriculture should and can absorb its share of 
immigrants from other lands: however, we believe it would be a great injustice 
for immigrants coming into the United States to be dumped into agriculture to 
work at low wages and under conditions few Americans are willing to accept 
Nearly all of the displaced persons brought in from the refugee camps of Europe 
during the past few years to work in agriculture have now found their way into 
industry. A change froma DP camp in Europe to a sugar plantation in Louisiana, 
where wages at starvation levels were paid and living conditions as horrible as 
those from whence they came, caused the sponsors of one such project to speedily 
remove the DP’s from those farms. 

In section 274 (b), Public Law 414, there is a provision that seems contrary 
to all previous concepts of the duties of an American citizen. Heretofore, the 
idea has always been accepted that if a citizen saw a law being violated it was his 
duty to prevent a crime being committed. Here is a provision in the MeCarran- 
Walter Act which prohibits any person except regular officers from arresting an 
illegal alien in the event he sees the law being violated. 

This section grew directly out of the activity of members of our union who in 
1951 assisted border-patrol inspectors in apprehending Mexican wetbacks by 
placing them under citizen’s arrest if they were found crossing the border in the 
Imperial Valley of California. The employers of illegal aliens used their influ 
ence to see to it that Public Law 414 contains section 274 (b). We urge that this 
subsection be removed. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY LLOYD C. HALVORSON, REPRESENTING THE 


NATIONAL GRANGE 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., October 21, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Evecutive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Natural 
ization, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: We appreciate your letter of September 29 inviting 
Mr. Newsom to present the National Grange’s views on immigration and natural 
ization policies. He has referred your letter to me. The National Grange 
policies on this subject are not well defined, but we do have two suggestions which 
ve ask that your Commission consider, 

Shortly after the war agricultural producers in various countries of the world 
joined together to form the International Federation of Agricultural Producers. 
This organization is supported by farm organizations in 26 different countries 
It has offices in Washington, D. C., and Paris, France. At one time, the IFAP 
here in Washington sought to employ an eminent economist from the Netherlands 
It was impossible to get a permit for him to work in this country without an 
extreme delay. This situation discouraged the employment of this economist 
and somewhat antagonized the other IFAP members. We recommend that there 
he a provision in our immigration laws to allow easy entry for people employed 
by international agencies which derive their funds from international societies. 
It might be necessary to screen prospective employees of such international organ- 
izations for security reasons, but the law should clearly require that this b 
done within a 60-day period after requests have heen made for such screening by 
officers of the international organizations. I believe that labor organizations, as 
well as farm organizations, have run up against this problem. 

Our second suggestion is that countries which were our allies during World 
War II and which were unable to fulfill their immigration quota during that 
period be allowed to make up the deficit in the quota accruing since World War II 
began. We understand that the number of people desiring to immigrate to the 
United States from many of these countries is far greater than their quota. 
For this reason we believe that our immigration laws should seek to select those 
who have skills and intelligence of such nature that they will fit well into our 
economy and way of life. It has been increasingly difficult for farm operators 
to find competent and reliable hired men, and if the present trend away from the 
farm continues the American people might have to reduce the quality and level 
of their present diet. This would be undesirable from the standpoint of the 
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American people as a whole, and also from the standpoint of farmers who need 
and can use extra labor if it is of a high quality. The immigration laws should 
seek to keep out those people who only create social friction, resist American- 
ization, and want to avoid good hard work, and might even prefer a dole to earning 
their own income. 


Again I thank you for this opportunity to present our views. We may have a 
broader policy after our next annual session, which will be held at Rockford, 
Ill., November 12-20, 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lioyp C. HALvorson, Economist. 

The Curatrman. Is Mr. Skelley here? 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS D. SKELLEY, NATIONAL FIRST VICE 
COMMANDER AND DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL AMERICANISM 


PROGRAM OF THE CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Sxetry. I am Francis D. Skelley, of West New York, N. J., 
national first vice commander and director of the national American- 
ism program of the Catholic War Veterans of the United States of 
America. 

I have a prepared statement I wish to read. 

The CHarrMaNn. You may do so. 

Mr. SKELLEY. I am here at the direction of National Commander 
Thomas J. Cuite, in response to your invitation to him, to present the 
views of the Catholic War Veterans concerning the immigration laws 
of the United States. 

The Catholic War Veterans of the United States of America is a 
national organization of veterans of the United States Armed Forces 
with members in every State, one of whom, Thomas Walsh, past na- 
tional commander, is present with me as an adviser in my discussion 
with you. 

We present the following for the consideration of this committee in 
the hope that our suggestions will find favorable reactions and become 
part of the basic recommendation of your committee to the President, 
Congress, and the Senate. 

We concern our discussion with the whole problem of admittance to 
our country and its possessions, through legal immigration and the 
attainment of ultimate citizenship w ith its continuance under law. 

We offer the following observations and suggestions: 

The present system of immigration quotas based on the national- 
origin percentage figures in relation to the 1920 census should be 
discarded. Ac hange to the 1950 census would be only a minor adjust- 
ment. Immigration is caused chiefly by social, political, and economic 
conditions in the country of origin of the emigrant. Thus, in some 
years, the applicants from some countries far oversubscribe their 
quota while the desire of nationals of other nations to become resi- 
dents of the United States often is much below the allotment number. 
We therefore find our immigration acceptance continuously off bal- 
ance from the quota system as designed. This unbalance is particu- 
larly acute at the present time because of the system of quota mort- 
gaging by DP emigrants. 

We recommend an annual over-all immigrant figure be established, 
determined annually, based on our economic ability to absorb them 
based on housing, employment, ete. Each country should receive a 
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starting acceptance quota. This system would permit the inclusion of 
peoples of new nations created by world readjustment. However, 
when full quotas are not required by a country or countries, a distri- 
bution of all unusued quotas should be made proportionally among the 
nationals of countries seeking admission beyond allotment until the 
full total established figure be depleted in each year. The quota 
figures for each country should be redetermined annually, the quota 
revision to take into consideration the number of people from each 
country desiring to immigrate. 

We urge that the quota basis be revised as mentioned above. This 
will give proper weight and consideration to the numbers of applicants 
desiring immigration. 

The admission of DP’s should be treated as a humane act of this 
Nation of freedom and plenty by the grace of God, and the haven of 
refuge, which has been cited to them, be regarded as such. The quotas 
thus far designated and established should not in any way restrict 
future generations of their nationals from the privilege of freedom and 
opportunity. Thus, the mortgaged quotas from all nations due to 
DP immigration should be eliminated completely, and in view of this 
we urge that additional DP’s be invited and that we expand our ac- 
ceptance of peoples from overpopulated areas—all this outside of our 
present quota system. The President made commendable recom- 
mendations to Congress on this matter during its last session. 

Present laws on naturalization and the loss or revocation of citizen- 
ship are so complex and confusing that they may tend to discourage 
seeking citizenship by an emigrant rather than enkindling a desire for 
immediate naturalization. 

We recommend that all regulations, restrictions and qualifications 
pertaining to naturalization be promulgated in a simple, understand- 
able code of requirements to minimize any confusion on the part of 
the would-be citizens and which will make them fully aware of their 
rights and’ responsibilities with penalties for false and/or fraudulent 
action or statements in this attainment. 

We maintain that citizenship, whether naturalized or by birth, 

should carry with it the full protection of the Constitution, and that 
no infringements, threats, or qualifications on those protections be 
permitted. 

We are conscious of the fact that every American citizen is the off- 
spring of emigrants of some generation, and, in the spirit of Christian 
charity and true patriotism we desire for others the opportunity to 
obtain for themselves and their offspring that which by the grace of 
God and the open arms of America was extended to our for ebears. 

We thank you, gentlemen, for your consideration in inviting us be- 
fore you today. ‘That, gentlemen, is the position of the Catholic War 
Veterans. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Reynolds here? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. BRUCE D. REYNOLDS, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. ReyNotps. I am Mrs. Bruce D. Reynolds, chairman of the na- 
tional defense committee of the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

I wish to read a prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Reynorips. I wish to speak in behalf of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, in support of the immigration 
and naturalization law as enacted by the Eighty-second Congress 
and approved by the Sixty-first Continental Congress of the National 
Society, Daughters of the American Revolution. 

We do not profess to be authorities on immigration, but we have 
confidence in the Senate subcommittee composed of men duly elected 
by the citizens of this country and assisted by experts from the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Visa Division and Pass- 
port Division of the Department of State, the Office of Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate, and by the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Surely the conclusions of this committee, working for approxim: ately 
4 years with such expert advice, holding extensive hearings before 
which scores of witnesses representing numerous organizations testi- 
fied, surely the conclusions as set forth in Senate bill 2550, twice 
approved by the Congress of the United States, should be worthy of 
a fair trial. 

[ have read that, at our present rate of increased population, by 
the year 2000 we will have reached the saturation point in population 
if we are to maintain our traditionally high standard of living. 

It. is most unfortunate that some parts of the world are overpopu- 
lated. But why hasten the same condition here through excessive 
immigration? According to the present immigration law, approxi- 
mately 200,000 immigrants will be admitted annually, whereas under 
a substitute bill, defeated, about a million and a half immigrants 
would have been admitted. 

Even at the peak of employment under wartime conditions, there 
are about a million unemployed in this country. If we let down 
the immigration bars so as to eae the millions of excess population 
from other nations, our unemployed will increase by leaps and bounds. 
Our native citizens either will be put out of work or else they will 
be taxed to pay unemployment compensation and old-age insurance 
to Europe’s surplus population. Why not let that surplus population 
remain in Europe and help form their own European defense forces ? 
And here I would like to add that by “defense forces” I am not speak- 
ing alone of military forces, but the defense forces in relation to 
building up their agriculture, in building up their industry, and in 
governing themselves. If they are such valuable citizens, they should 
be needed at home. ; 
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The present immigration law is based on the needs of the United 
States, and that is exactly what it should be based upon. Neverthe- 
less, it is a fair law. It has removed racial and other discriminations, 
and that part dealing with the Asia-Pacific triangle was endorsed 
by the Japanese-American Citizens League and by the Filipino Fed- 
eration of America. It also provides for more thorough screening, 
for security risks, of aliens seeking to enter this country. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution have given the present 
immigration law, effective December 24, 1952, our approval. We feel 
that a bill so strongly approved by the Congress of the United States 
at least should be given a fair trial before it is tampered with. 

The Cuatrrmin. Thank you very much, Mrs. Reynolds. 

Mrs. Reynoups. Thank you for the privilege. 

The CHarrman. Is Mrs. Roe here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. J. FREDERICK ROE, REPRESENTING THE NEW 
YORK STATE ORGANIZATION, NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, AND THE NEW 
YORK CITY COLONY, NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN 


Mrs. Ror. Lam Mrs. J. Frederick Roe, representing the New York 
State Organization of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the New York City Colony of the National 
Society of New England Women. 

I should like to read a prepared statement. 

The CuarrmMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Ror. Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, the 
New York Organization of the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, at its fifty-sixth annual conference in New 
York, October 9, 1952, unanimously adopted a resolution concerning 
the Immigration and Nationality Act (1952), popularly oo as the 
McCarran-Walter Act, and the New York City Colony, National So- 
ciety of New England Women, at its regular meeting. October 23, 
1952, adopted a similar resolution. Copy of the resolution as adopted 
by the first-named organization is annexed to this memorandum. Suc- 
ceeding observations are offered on behalf of both these organizations 
and are, in large measure, emphasis upon and elaboration of the reso- 
lutions’ theme. 

We submit first, with all due respect to the individual members of 
this Commission, that, under the Executive Order No. 10392, Sep- 
tember 6, 1952, it is charged with responsibilities which are beyond 
the Presidential capacity to impose. The order directs the Commis- 
sion to “make recommendations to the President for wey legislative, 
administrative. or other action as in its opinion may be desirable in 
the interest of the economy, security, and responsibilities of this 
country.” 

We are aware, of course, that this action is not completely novel, 
but it emphasizes the desirability of reserving to the several branches 
of the Government the prerogatives with which they are constitu- 
tionally endowed. We see no more justification for executive inter- 
ference with the legislative processes than we can for Executive as- 
sumption of authority to instruct the judiciary in the delivery of its 
opinions and decisions upon the statutes after they are enacted. 
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The very first section of articles I of the Constitution of the United 
States provides: 

Section 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

The only power with respect to legislation, as such, with which the 
President is vested is (article I, section 7) approval, to be evidenced 
by his signature, or disapproval, in the event of which “he shall return 
it (the bill) with his objections to that House in which it shall have 
originated,” where they shall be entered upon the journal. If repassed 
by a two-thirds majority of both Houses, the bill will become law, not- 
withstanding the disapproval. 

The President is then charged with its execution, a responsibility 
which he accepted by solemn oath upon his inauguration. The Presi- 
dent’s subsequent right of legislative criticism is the right of every 
other citizen who must recognize that, together with the Constitution 
and treaties— 

* * the laws of the United States, which shall be made in pursuance [of 
the Constitution] * * * shall be the supreme law of the land. 

It must be emphasized, as a preliminary to our consideration of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, that the burden of its justification 
does not rest upon those who are convinced of its wisdom. Its validity 
must be presumed and, as an element of the supreme law of the land, 
must be respected. The burden has developed upon those who oppose 
it to submit spec ‘ifie objections and their proposals for its betterment. 
Any other position is merely an advocacy of lawlessness. 

It is reliably re ported that the Judiciary Committee of Senate and 
House, in collaboration with authorities attached to the Department 
of State and Justice, devoted their energies for 4 vears to the prepara- 
tion of the bill before its presentation to the Congress. You are 
directed, rather ironically, to perform an analogous task in less than 
t months. And the area is one into which any self-respecting angel 
will refrain from rushing. And the act does not become completely 
effective until December 24 of this year. 

Frantic efforts to discredit the act and its authors take the form of a 
variety of epithets, chief among which is “antiforeign.” Demagoguery 
such as this is more dangerous in the intelligent than in the ignorant. 
And demagoguery it is, for the act is not an indulgence in Xenophobia, 
general or special. Neither is it an acceptance or declaration of any 
dogma of racial superiority. It is, in quality and essence, a recogni- 
tion of the principle of assimilability. If those who discharge these 
epithets will pursue their own logic they will accuse the father whose 
home is already overcrowded as being unsocial because he restrains 
further invasion, so that he may adequately provide for his own family 
as well as the strangers he has generously received. 

When admittance is sought to destroy the household property, assail 
the family, and ultimately burn down the house, its head is under the 
bounden duty to resist the invasion. That this has been and is the 
notorious determination of vast numbers who have accepted our hos- 
pitality, and those who seek it, is fatuous to deny. Not alone is our 
capacity to assimilate involved, but the resolute refusal of those who 
demand our hospitality to be assimilated. 
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One aspect which those engaged in violently assailing the act have 
studiously and, we believe, designedly ignored is its own acknowledg- 
ment of imperfection, and the consequent desirability of future amend- 
ment. The activating provisions are contained in section 401 (a). We 
conclude that 

(1) Intentionally or otherwise, the procedure which the President 
has sought to authorize, for the purpose of initiating legislation, is an 
unwarranted and invalid intrusion upon the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the legislative body. 

(2) Such proc ‘edure will inevitably impair the prestige and au- 
thority of the Congress, and provoke disdain for the laws by it en- 
acted ; 

(3) Our government, being a system of three coordinate branches, 
ean only subsist through the invigoration and maintenance of each 
and ail those branches. If one shall fall, the entire structure will col- 
lapse; if this disaster shall overtake our country, America will cease 
to exist. 

(4) Finally, the Immigration and Nationality Act is not antifor- 
eign. It does not discriminate upon the grounds of birth or color. It 
does not acknowledge any dogma of racial superiority. It does estab- 
lish the principle that admission of aliens shall be with due regard to 
our own security and capacity for assimilation. It does express, and 
is consistent with, this Nation’s traditionally generous hospitality. It 
provides within itself by constitutional proc ‘edures the machinery for 
its improvement, which by its terms is already in effective operation. 
[t is entitled to and will receive respectful compliance from every loyal 
American. 

I _ wish to read a resolution unanimously ees October 9, 
1952, by the New York State Organization of the N National Society of 


the Daughters of the American Revolution. 
The CHatrman. You may do so, 
Mrs. Ror (reading) : 


RESOLUTION 
(Unanimously adopted October 9, 1952) 


resident of the United States, by Executive order (No. 10392, 
: . without authority of the Congress, has established in the 
Executive Office of the President, a Commission to be known as the President's 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, and has appropriated publi 
funds to defray its expenses: and 
Whereas said Executive order purports to authorize said Commission to make 
. “survey and evaluation of the immigration and naturalization policies of the 
United States, and (shall) make recommendations to the President for such 
legislative, administrative or other action as in its opinion may be desirable in th 
interest of the economy, security, and responsibilities of this country,” and also 
urports to direct said Commission to give particular consideration to 
“(a) the requirements and administration of our immigration laws with re 
spect to admission, naturalization, and denaturalization of aliens, and their 
exclusion and deportation; 
“(b) the admission of immigrants in the light of our present and prospective 
economic and social conditions and of other pertinent considerations; and 
c) the effect of our immigration laws and their administration, including the 
national-origin quota system, on the conduct of the foreign policies of the United 
States, and the need for authority to meet emergency conditions such as the 
present overpopulation of parts of Western Europe and the serious refugee and 
escapee problems in such areas”; and 
Whereas said Commission is further directed by said order to present to the 
President its written report not later than January 1, 1953, and has scheduled its 
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hearings in 11 cities of the United States for an aggregate of only 14 days; and 

Whereas these recitals and directions contemplate and imply encroachment 
upon, and usurpation of, powers and prerogatives exclusively vested by the Con 
stitution in a coordinate branch of the Government, namely, the Congress of the 
United States, which alone has authority to initiate legislation; and 

Whereas the studies proposed to said Commission are comprehended in the 
immigration and naturalization law (Public Law 414), enacted June 27, 1952, by 
overwhelming vote of the Congress, to become who!ly effective December 24, 152 
and said act is the outcome of 4 years’ reflection and study by the Congress, 
through its appropriate committees, aided by experienced officials of the Depart 
ments of State and Justice, and is a comprehensive codification of prior legis 
lation concerned therewith; and 

Whereas said act provides (sec. 401) for a bipartisan joint congressional cont 
mittee of 10 members, whose function is “to make a continuous study of (1) the 
administration of this act, and its effect on the national security, the economy 
and the social welfare of the United States, and (2) such conditions within « 
without the United States which in the opinion of the committee might have any 
bearing on the immigration and naturalization policy of the United States,” 
being fully empowered to obtain all necessary information through testimony 
and consultation; this provision having been made effective immediately up 
enactment : 

Be it resolved: 

(1) That the fifty-sixth annual State conference of the New York State Or 
ganization of the Nationa! Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
commends the immigration and nationality law as an equitable measure in rela 
tion to the interests of this Nation, and as eminently fair and generous to the 
peoples of other countries ; 

(2) That the conference especially approves the establishment of a bipartisan 
joint congressional committee for continuous deliberation upon the law’s admin 
istration, and its effects upon our own interest and our relations with foreign 
countries, and the recommendation of amendatory legislation, as occasion may 
require ; 

(3) That the conference believes, on the other hand, that the problems in 
volved are of such magnitude and complexity as to preclude the possibility that 
a commission hastily established by Executive order will make any notable con 
tribution, but that it may rather he expected that it will eventually submit and 
publish a superficial, partial, inadequate, and biased report, calculated, through 
propaganda, to engender irrational prejudice, intensified embitterment, and 
national and international confusion. 

(4) That the conference especially deplores the establishment of a commis 
sion by Executive order, charged with such duties and responsibilities as are 
enumerated in the preamble hereof, as an unwarranted and unprecedented en 
croachment upon, and usurpation of, legislative powers and prerogatives ex 
pressly reserved by the Constitution to a coordinate branch of the Government 
the Congress of the United States; and further be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the national chairman of 
national defense, N. S. D. A. R.; to the president general, N. S. D. A. R., to the 
executive secretary of the N. S. D. A. R., and to the president of the American 
Coalition, and to the members of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, Eighty-second Congress, attention of Senator Pat 
McCarran. 


Commissioner Harrison. I would like to ask one brief question. 
Mrs. Roe, is it your thought that it is never appropriate for the execu- 
tive branch of the Government to make any suggestions to the legisla 
tive branch regarding legislation / 

Mrs. Ror. Well, I have stated that here. I have said it is not com 
pletely novel and, of course, always the President in his message to 
Congress brings out things, but the legislative act, of course, is in the 
sole hands of Congress. 

Commissioner Harrison. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Professor Zuker here / 
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STATEMENT OF A. E. ZUKER, PROFESSOR OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
HEAD OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND 


Professor ZuKER. 1 am A. E. Zuker, head of the foreign language 
department at the University of Maryland. I represent no organiza- 
tion here. 

The CuatrMan. Are you not the author of some articles and books? 

Professor ZuKER. Yes; about a dozen of us published a book on The 
Forty-eighters. I was the editor of it. 

With your permission, I will read a prepared statement. 

The Cuairman. You may do so. 

Professor ZuKer. I should like to present a case study of one group 
of immigrants whose presence was at first violently opposed but later 
proved an asset to the United States. I refer to one group among the 
millions of German immigrants—namely, the refugees from the Ger- 
man corns. a hundred years ago who are known as the Forty- 
eighters. Their arrival coincided with the rise of the American Party. 
a nativistic sodtae. commonly called the Know-Nothings. This party 
which grew rapidly in power and in 1856 placed a former President, 
Millard Fillmore, at the head of its ticket, was violently antiforeign. 
The Know-Nothings regarded newly arrived immigrants as undesira 
ble, alleged that they were unassimilable, and often used violence to 
keep them away from the polls. Yet, as history records, the Forty 
eighters made extremely valuable contributions to American life in 
many fields, proved extremely patriotic in peace and war, and en 
graved many of its names in the record of distinguished Americans. 

As stated, the Know-Nothing men did not want any foreigners to 
vote and they therefore attacked naturalized citizens as they “8 
fe 8 hed th ie polling places. Incidents of the sort occurred in man 

‘ities; in Cincinnati the b loody fichting ended even with the balding 
of the ballot boxes in a German ward. Sometimes, for example, in 

saltimore. the acts of terrorism were of a more harmless variety, as 
then the “Blood Tub” rowdies secured tubs of blood from a slaughter 
house, spilled it over the hapless foreigner who had the temerity to 
approach a polling place, and thus sent him home in a condition that 
was certain to cause alarm to his family; a more recognized practic« 
was stabbing of the voters with an awl, an inconspicuous but painful 
weapon. The success of these nativists was considerable; let me quot 

an account of a Baltimore city election from J. Thomas Sebarf’s His 
tory of Maryland, Baltimore 1897, LIT, 250: 

The election took place on October 8, 1856, the candidates being Thomas Swan 
Know-Nothing, and Thomas Clinton Wright, Democrat. It was attended by blood 
shed and disorder wholly unprecedented in the annals of this or any other 
American city. In the vicinity of Lexington Market and in the squares surround 
ing the Washington Monument, pitched! battles were fought, in which muskets 
were used freely, and cannons were even brought into the streets—whiclh the 
authorities made no attempt to quell as they had made no provision to prevent 
which lasted without interruption for hours and finally only terminated with 
nightfall, and in which actually more men were killed than fell on the Americar 
side on the field of Palo Alto. The result of the eiection, if it may so be called 
was the almost entire disfranchisement of all naturalized citizens who were 
nearly everywhere driven from the polls, and the consequent elevation of Mr 
Swann to the mavoralty by a majority of 1,567 votes. 
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The Know-Nothing oath prohibited members from ever voting “for 
any man for any office in the gift of the people unless he be an Ameri- 
can-born citizen, in favor of Americans ruling America.” 

The Forty-eighters were German idealists who in 1848 decided to 
put an end to the reactionary, oppressive governments in Germany 
and to unite their country instead of having it divided into dozens of 
small principalities under despotic rulers who exploited their subjects 
and stood in the way of progress. Their gallant fight for civil rights, 
human dignity, and unity failed, largely because their revolution was 
too humane—they erected no guillotines and treated their foes with 
old-fashioned chivalry. ‘onsequently, their revolt was put down by 
Prussian rulers who felt that any common mortal opposing their di- 
vine right as kings ought by rights be shot—and they put hundreds 
of them to death. However, many revolutionaries managed to 
escape—quite a number of them out of prison—a fact that indicates 
the great popular sympathy for their cause even on the part of jailers. 
Of the refugees the largest number came to the United States—per- 
haps as many as 4,000, 

If we try to describe the typical representative of this group we will 
find that he looked exceedingly foreign. He was a young man (the 
majority of those who risked their lives for freedom were in their early 
twenties), he had a good physique, developed by gymnastics, he af- 
fected the style of the romantic revolutionary by wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat, a shirt open at the neck, and a loosely tied scarf. He 
wore his hair long, and in contrast to the contemporary American 
fashion of clean-shaven faces, a twirled mustache or even a full beard. 
He stepped on land with no family to detain him and only such lug- 

nage as a refugee departing a few steps ahead of the police would 

In his valise there was likely to be-the manuscript of a political 
essay and a volume of poems in praise of freedom. He had read about 
the United States whose Declaration of Independence had often been 
quoted whenever a free and united Germany was being planned. 
Though he had failed in his first fight and though the new land ay 
peared a cold place for the greenhorn, yet he was not afraid. He 
membered that he had tried valiantly in the battle for everything tha at 
confers stature and nobility on the race. His plans were hazy, but he 
knew that he would do something. 

If we attempt to make an evaluation of the worth to the United 
States of the Forty-eight rs we may tind a fairly objective standard 
in the scholarly Dictionary of American Biography. This work, 
compiled by the leading Ameriean eee, selects 385 men and 
women born in Germany or Austria as being sufficiently distinguished 
to deserve a place among our 


rv? 
i 


+ 


eat. The hic ehest number to arrive in 
any 10-vear period j s 42 with the ex eption of the decade after 1848 
when this number was 103. This more than double increase oby iously 
shows that this group was quite unusually distinguished and that it 
merits the historian’s attention. 

Of course, the greatest number of these men whose lives had been 
uprooted were forced to accept menial labor as waiters or as workers 

the construction of our new railroads. But many even of these 
would meet after their work was done to plan ~ and dream of 
new revolution that would le ad to a Repub lie oO Germany While 
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the larger number of these men with uprooted lives had to accept 
work as waiters or other humble tasks, hundreds of them, mostly uni- 
versity men, were able to employ their talents and to make of their 
rte: something more than the “short and simple annals of the poor. 

\s they began to fit into the life of America as Journalists, physicians, 
lawyers, businessme n, teachers, musicians, engineers, or followers of 
other callings, they found their true field of interest and activity no 
longer abroad but in their adopted country. The times, to be sure, 
were ripe for politically experienced fichters for freedom. The rise 
in the fifties of the new Republican Party meant, in the last analy. 
sis, the extension of freedom to the slaves and it was in the work 
of this party the Forty-eighters found an outlet for their idealism. 
By hundreds they went into the campaigns to lead their fellow Ger 
mans, who hi - traditionally belonged to the Democratic Party, into 
the Republican fold. And they were sufficiently astute to make their 
influence felt in the councils of the party. In 1860 they called a meet 
ing oO of delegates from all States to a preconvention meeting at the 
German Club in Chicago—the list of these German Republicans reads 
like a Who’s Who of Forty-eighters. In submitting their resolutions 
to the Republican neers ntion their delegates did not support any in- 
dividual candidate, but they expressed their stand on prine iples; and 
in the smoke-filled rooms of the party leaders it was deemed wise to 
adopt what were called the Dutch planks as part of the 1860 platform. 
Lincoln, who was certainly a shrewd politician, courted the German 
vote extensively, going so far as to purchase a Ge a daily secretly 
and having it edited as a Republican sheet by Dr. Canisius, one of 
the Forty ciate rs. When it came to distributing patronage, Lincoln 
appointed numerous Germans to diplomatic and other posts; for ex- 
ample, he named Carl Schurz Minister to Spain. 

Shortly after Lincoln’s election came the war. This struggle ap- 
pe: » d to the Forty-eighters as a fight for liberty and they joined in 
it in large nana One institution brought over from Germany 
a ve honed here by Forty-eighters was the gymnastic society, called 
in German, pe erein. Such gymnastic societies had been founded in 
Germany during the time of the Napoleonic wars with ideals of both 
physical and mental culture, the latter consisting of the search and 
struggle for political freedom and human dignity. The arrival of 
the Forty-eighters brought about the founding of Turner organiza- 
tions in all larger cities in this country. In their conventions these 
groups early declared themselves opposed to slavery and when the 
crisis arrived numerous Turner regiments were formed and went into 
the field. Their prompt action brought about many favorable re- 
sults, most notable their decisive fight in St. Louis which saved Mis- 
sour! for the union. 

When the war broke out, Carl Schurz from his post in Spain asked 
Lincoln to permit him to return to the States in order that he might 
fight for the ideas he had eloquently spoken for all over the country. 
The spirit of the Forty-eighters is beautifully summed up in a letter 
Schurz wrote from the field on October 3, 1863, to a friend in 
Germany: 

What a tremendous problem and what a mighty cause. I am happy to live 
in this country at this time. In comparison with the splendid goal, what are 
our little sufferings and our individual sacrifices? Slavery is being driven out 
of its last citadel; the insulted dignity of human nature has been avenged. The 
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people of the new world are taking an immeasurable step forward in its cleans- 
ing and ennobling. 

On the 4th of March 1869, Carl Schurz took the oath as Senator 
from Missouri. In his Reminiscenses he tells us that he was awed by 
the great responsibilities but he “recorded a vow in my own heart 
that I would at least honestly endeavor to fulfill that duty; that I 
would conscientiously adhere to the principle salus populi suprema 
lex (the welfare of the people is the highest law) ; that I would never 
be a sycophant of power nor a flatterer of the multitude; that, if 
need be, 1 would stand up alone for my conviction of truth and right.’ 

If time permitted it would be well worth while to cite farther details 
of Schurz’ career as Senator and as Secretary of Interior in the Hayes 
administration: in the latter post he did everything in his power for 
the underprivileged, particularly the Indians ane the Negroes. It 
should be pointed out that in addition to Carl Schurz numerous other 
Forty-eighters held high Government posts as Cabinet members, 
diplomats, governors, or members of the civil service. In no instance 
was one of their number ever known to be guilty of corruption on 
malfeasance in office. 

The refugees from the German revolution had among their number 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and atheists. As one reads their records 
it is a striking fact that religious or race prejudice is totally absent. 
The Jews in their number neither felt themselves as a special group nor 
were they noted as such; Carl Schurz’ wife, for example, was Jewish. 
In the Turner colony of Ne ‘w Ulm, Minn., the free thinkers and the 
orthodox Christians got along with each other co? tolerantly. 

As time went on the participation in American life of the Forty- 
eighters in peace and in war served bg siestentuade them with their 
fellow-citizens. Many of the erstwhile firebrands came to a full 
appreciation of the American system, where they found the very free- 
dom for which they had fought in Germany, while many of their con- 
tributions, notably in the fields of scholarship, chemistry, pharmacy, 
medicine, bridge building, music, and physical training were adopted 
into the scheme of American life. The acceptance of this group of 
immigrants, while first it was violently opposed, in due course proved 
decidedly Germany’s loss and America’s gain. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Professor Zuker, is it fair to say, from the obser- 
vation you have made, that the assimilation of groups of immigrants 
sometimes can’t best be told at the moment of their arrival ¢ 

Professor ZuKER. You mean, you cannot foretell 

Mr. RosenrieLp. Whether they are going to be assimilable later to 
the best interests of the country ¢ 

Professor Zuker. In view of the uncertainty of all human life, it 
is certainly a safe statement to make. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Apparently from what you said, these Forty- 
eighters were rigorously objected to as not being assimilable at the 
time, and yet have turned out to be the backbone of some of our own 
institutions? 

Professor Zuker. Decidedly. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you know, Professor, if much research 
is being done in this field in various universities ? 

Professor Zuker. Yes. Immigration, I think, is a fairly new field 
of study. Professor Hanson of Illinois University, who unfortunately 

25356—52 
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died rather young, was very stimulating on the subject. Professors 
Friedrich and Handlin collaborated with us on this book. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Both of them testified before this Commission in 
Boston. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Professor. 

Is Mr. Williams here ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE WASHINGTON WILLIAMS, REPRESENTING 
THE SOCIETY OF THE WAR OF 1812, OF MARYLAND, AND THE 
GENERAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Witurams. Mr. Chairman, I am George Washington Williams, 
231 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md., and I appear here as a representa- 
tive of the Society of the War of 1812 in Maryland and as past presi- 
dent of that organization and as representative of the general society 
and as vice preside nt of that society. I also would like to appear in 
my individual capacity, and I think I have a right to do that. My 
folks came here in the very foundation of this country and helped to 
hew among the wilderness, in which efforts they lost some of their 
scalps I understand. So I have a very deep and binding interest in 
the continuity along the lines that were shaped by our so-called found- 
ing fathers from which I think there is considerable deviation at the 

present time. 

I wish to say at the outset that I do not claim for what some people 
refer to as old-line Americans all the virtues in the world. We have 
scalawags among them as well as any of the other groups. I do not 
mean to say, on the other hand, that those who have come over here 
recently are basically morally better than our own people. My basic 
contention is that most people coming over here are not qualified to 
participate in government at this time. We find that in a very short 
time a great many of them become citizens. 

I have attended naturalization procedures, but they are utterly 
farces as far as qualifying anybody for the act of suffrage. It takes a 
long time for one to be fit to exercise suffrage. The basic element of 
this country struggled several hundred years in England before they 
became equipped to run the Government. We can say by referring, 
and I don’t like to do this, that South America has had over 100 years’ 
freedom. And those countries which are called countries are nothing 
but little more than military and arbitrary establishments driven by 
terror. You can’t by calling a thing a republic make all of the people 
in it qualified to exercise suffrage. 

I say that many of these people who have been coming here in rec ent 
vears have given a different direction to the course of our country’s 
history, and particularly with reference to our institutions, from that 
which was intended. T don’t like it and lots of others don’t like it. 
This ere is not a democracy and was never intended to be a 
democracy. It is a republic. A great father of democracy said that 
the mass of people is not really fit to be the legislator. They are fit 
to choose the legislator. Their idea was to choose the people who are 
fit and qualified to determine what was really best for the Nation. 

As a matter of fact, of course, they have to get some authority from 
the people naturally. He realized that a mass of people in the various 
walks of life cannot in the nature of things become qualified to deter- 
mine, for instance, where the lines end between the States and the 
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Federal Government, and that is where a great trespass is taking place 
today. Iam sorry to say that the Supreme Court of the U nited States 
in the Cleveland housing case virtually gave power and authority in 
the Federal Government from the so- called general-welfare clause. 
It is not a general-welfare clause. It isa tax clause. That subsection 1 
of section 8 of article I of the Constitution was a tax clause with a 
limitation on power. That clause is being used for means of pervert- 
ing our Government. The commerce clause is another one. 

With the qualifications of those people who came over here 5 years 

zo, the bulk of them, for there are notable exceptions—I can mention 
George Sokols ky. 

He was born in this country. He is a very fine and highclass 
American and nobody whose family has been here fér 10 generations 
could be a better American. But I am saying that so many of those 
people who come here are just fodder for the use of politicis ins to 
work out their own ends. I say they are not qualified on their own 
to pass judgment on these questions which show a divergence. 

I have heard it said by many high-class statesmen that the greatest 
tyranny would natur ally come through consolidated—it is easy to 
use the West and East against the South and to m: inipulate popula- 
tions and areas in a way to work oppressions on other sections. We 
must preserve the States and respect the prejudices and the idiosyn- 
crasies and what not of those particular areas. There was quite a lot 
of talk in dividing up in three or four parts, but that was beaten 
down. Of course, we talk of free suffrage and property not being a 
qualification. 

I suppose many of you do not know that serious thought was given 
to making it $120,000 for the Presidene y and 850.000 for the Supre me 
Court and a corresponding number for Congress, showing the value 
of property. Yet men who go up in Congress and pretend to be law- 
yers say that Congress has the power to pass the so-called poll-tax 
bill and there isn’t a single bit of constitutional power to dothat. Yet 
I have seen able men in Congress go up there and vote for such bills 
as that, like most of these civil-rights bills. It’s an absolute invasion 
of the rights of people and I say these peuple coming over here in 4 
or: » years=———— 

Commissioner Harrison. Mr. Williams, what conclusion do you 
draw from that with respect to immigration ? 

Mr. WituiAMs. I say we shouldn't open up the volume of quotas 
any more and we ought not to shift quotas to areas where peop yle less 
qualified to participate and less capable can come in and in a short 

ime be qualified to participate in ove rnment. I hasten to say that 
i im not accusing them of any moral wrong. 

Secondly, the newcomers—and I am not saying that in any hypoe- 
risy—are prone to have a great deal of interest in their native lands 
and they may make their votes predicated upon foreign interests in- 
stead of the interests of America. If vou question that I would like to 
refer to something from Arthur Bliss Lane’s T Saw Poland tries dl. 
He was former American Ambassador in Poland. 

M: any of these peo ple make their vote depend on the interests of 
some foreign country rather than America. As I say. I can under- 
stand the blood pull. That is very thick. We are in a situation now 
not at the crossroads, but we are probably in the crossroads, and those 
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folks who are not fit to vote are used in these big cities like New York, 
which is virtually a conglomeration of nations rather than a city. 
And you see some of the ‘elements coming out of there who are con- 
tinually talking about the interests of some foreign country. I do not 
think that power ought to be augmented. 

I have perhaps dwelt on that teo far, but at any rate my feeling is 
that we do not need to shift quotas which will bring in more people. 
That is my feeling about it. I say this because I love this country 
and if it isn’t changed we are going to have the biggest wreck. 

Here is the thing I do want to bring to your attention, for I am not 
sure it has been emphasized enough. I haven't attended your hear- 
ings and I haven’t heard them, but have you taken into consideration 
the fact that weshave innumerable aliens here illegally and that they 
are coming here constantly / 

I would like to take a paper, with which Mr. Perlman is familiar, 
the Daily Record, and—— 

The CuarrMan. Of Baltimore? 

Mr. Wriurams. Yes. One of these papers is dated Friday, October 
24, and the other is dated Saturday, October 25. The first one has an 
article headed, “Aliens reported pouring illegally in via Canada.” 
I would like to put that in the record as part of my remarks. 

The Cuamman,. Yes, sir. You may do so. 

(The article follows :) 


{From the Daily Record, Baltimore, October 24, 1952] 


ALIENS REPORTED POURING ILLEGALLY IN VIA CANADA—ORGANIZED SMUGGLING 
Rincs Sap To Be OPERATING THROUGH VERMONT 


St. ALBANS, Vt., October 283.—European aliens, including possible subversives, 
are pouring illegally into the United States from Canada at the rate of perhaps 
33,000 yearly, with the aid of organized smuggling rings, it has been reported. 

Immigration officials are virtually powerless, because of lack of funds and 
manpower, to stem the parade of unauthorized immigrants—many from iron 
curtain nations—through a 80-mile funnel with the help of money-hungry Ver- 
mont farmers who collect from $50 to $3800 a head. 


LOOSE LAWS 


The illegal alien traffic is made possible by loose Canadian immigration laws 
which set no quotas for entry of foreign nationals. A recent Canadian Govern 
ment survey failed to locate half of 600,000 Europeans who have been brought to 
Canada since 1947. Border officials believed most entered the United States. 

Immigration authorities said they have strong evidence one of the smuggling 
rings is operated from Sicily by Lucky Luciano, onetime New York overlord of 
crime, who was deported in 1946. 

Chester Woish, chief border patrol inspector at Rouses Point, N. Y., said 
Luciano is linked with the Mafia society, which recruits hoodlums in Sicily for 
gangster organizations in principal United States cities. 

A husky Italan youth recently was seized by border-patrol agents while at 
tempting to cross a Vermont farm that straddles the United States-Canadian 
border. 

FEARED FOR HIS LIFE 


Que stione d by immigration officials, the youth tearfully said, “To talk is to cut 
my throat.” He said he had come to Montreal from Sicily, but refused to dis 
close who had helped him. 

There is other evidence of terror in this alien traffic. The barn of one Vermont 
farmer, who was seen talking with a customs agent, burned to the ground next 
day. Another Vermonter was beaten severely one night after he reported 98 
sons crossing his land under cover of darkness. Still another was the target of : 
sniping gunman as he worked in his field near the border. 
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“We are positive there are organized rings which smuggle people into the 
United States from Canada,” Woish said. He added most of the rings have 
headquarters in Montreal or New York. 

“This border poses a dangerous security risk,” he said. “It’s a fine way for 
Russia to plant spies here.” 

Ernest E. Salisbury, director of immigration district 1, which stretches from 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., to the United States-Canadian border in Maine, said the 
number of aliens who cross the border yearly is uncertain, but that it is some- 
where between 7,000 and 33,000. 

“How can we count them if we can’t even catch them?” he asked 


Mr. Wiu1aMs. The second one is headed “Puerto Ricans arriving 
here by thousands.” 

The Cuairman. That may also be inserted in the record. 

(The article follows:) 


From the Daily Record, Baltimore, October 25, 1952) 
» RICANS ARRIVING HERE BY THOUSANDS—STATISTICS INDICATE LARGE 
INCREASE Over LAst YEAR Perrop 


SAN JUAN, October 24.—Approximately 70,000 Puerto Ricans will 
grated to the United States by the end of the year, according to an 
CAST. 

Roberto de Jesus-Toro, vice president of the insular government development 
bank, said statistics available for the first 5 months of 1952 indicate a record 
trek to the mainland. 

Total net migration through May—that is, the balance of outgoing travelers 
over income—is 32,254, De Jesus-Toro said. That represents a 36.5-percent in- 
crease over the same period for 1951. 

Since the end of World War II emigration to the United States has increased 
steadily and is expected to continue climbing for at least the next few vears. 

De Jesus-Toro, formerly director of the insular government budget, analyzed 
migratory trends in an address before a convention of social workers here and 
emphasized the importance of emigration to the economy of this island 


ISLAND CROWDED 


» 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is only 100 miles long and 35 miles wide. 
It has a population in excess of 2,200,000 and a population density of about 647 
persons per square mile. 

Its economy, mainly based on sugar production, is unable to provide complete 
and continuous employment for a large segment of the population. However, 
the administration of Gov. Luis Munoz Marin is trying to solve the problem 
with the vast “operation bootstrap” industrialization program now under way. 

Meanwhile emigration helps ease the strain on the eal onomy, De Jesus- 
Toro declared. “Unquestionably, emigration is now i 

onomie situation,” he said. 

From 1908 to 1945 an average of only 4.000 persons went to the United States 
ach vear but since then “a revolution has occurred,” he l 

In 1945 net emigration jumped to 12,678 and then soared 38,852 in 1946 


HIGH POINT IN 195 


During the next 3 vears it declined somewhat but reached a total of 
1950, according to De Jesus-Toro. Then it rose to 52,900 last vear. 

About 62.5 percent of emigrants are workers or work seekers. Thus, 
“<> 


o 
2, about 44,000 will 


{ 
some 70,000 persons expected to “go mn rth” in 1 


what De Jesus-Toro calls the working group. 

He noted that the actual labor force of the United States comprises some 
60,000,000 workers and said there need be no fear that Puerto Rico will swamp 
he labor market. 

‘Our emigrant workers are just a drop in the bucket,” he said. 

Mr. Witiiams. You and I and everybody know that these Puerto 
Ricans have come into New York in recent years, and that they are a 
mehace to the country. 

The Cramman. They don’t come in illegally, do they? 
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Mr. Wittiams. No; they are citizens. They are virtually foreign- 
ers, as far as their interest to this Government and to this country is 
concerned, 

In the first paragraph Matthew T. Kenny says: “Approximately 
70,000 Puerto Ricans will have emigrated to the U ‘nited States by the 
end of the year, according to an official forecast.” ‘Then he goes on 
to tell about that. Those people are about as fit, as far as qualifications 
for participation in Government, as anybody right out of the middle 
of—eall any country you please. 

I would like this also to go in as part of my remarks. 

The Crarmman. It will. You testified before the joint subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary, did you not? 

Mr. Wi1ams. Yes, and I would like to say this for the benefit 
of the record. They took testimony from 300 or 400 witnesses from 
all over the country and they compiled that in a book of over 900 
pages in analyzing their effort. They took testimony from all over 
the country, and from various countries. I venture to say that not 
many were against the bill or in favor of the Humphrey and Kefauver 
and Lehman bill. They tell in there a great deal of the danger from 
these illegal immigrants, as far as that is concerned. And as far as we 
are concerned, shouldn’t they be taken into consideration ¢ 

They are here, and probably will stay here, and they are here in 
much greater numbers than you are going to let in from this bill. There 
are supposed to be several millions in here. During the depression 
there were 3 million aliens on relief and, plus that, about 7 million 
of our own. I might say that when you bring in these folks now you 
are going to add to the unemployed such as you had back in 1939, 
when we went into the second European war. 

To come back to something else. They say we are all immigrants. 
Sure, we are. That is very true. We let in droves hundreds of = 
ago, and it did no harm, That’s just the same as saying that we had 
the horse and buggy years ago and we shouldn’t have the automobile 
now. For that reason, today we do not need any more immigrants. 
This is practically the first time in the history of the world that people 
have been able to raise more stuff than they needed. We don’t need 
more people here, and they are going to be a charge on us and an addi- 
tional burden. I can’t see why we should feel obligated to several] 
hundred thousand of them. 

Thealtalian goal is to export 200,000 Italians. Let them cut down 
their population then. Why should we have it? 

The Cramman. What would you propose ? 

Mr. Wruuiams. I make a suggestion. Our people came to a wild 
frontier over here. I suggest that they give them one of those areas 
in Africa and let them do the same thing our people did. That would 
be a good idea. Why shouldn’t they do it? Is there anything wild 
about that? Our people came over here. The Jewish people are going 
to Palestine, aren't they, and they are making something of it, aren't 
they ? 

The CuarrmMan. A great many Italians went to Africa and now 
have been expelled from there. 

Mr. WiiurAMs. That is because they got too bumptious. If it were 
done under the auspices of the United Nations that could be taken care 
of. Give the people back the German colonies that we let them 
develop. 
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Of course, I realize your time is limited, and it would take a long 
time to expatiate on this. The argument that has been given before 
is that the immigrants have been a great deal of help to this country. 
But we don’t need them today. You can’t use the same argument as 
you did a hundred years ago. I say that is the basis for our objection. 
We ought not to shift the quotas, because I think it would be detri- 
mental to the country, and I am not sure how much politics is eee 
in this effort. I saw in the newspaper that it is a great effort being 
used now to capture all of these votes. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Spiegler here? 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS E. SPIEGLER, REPRESENTING THE JEWISH 
WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Sprrecter. I am Louis E. Spiegler, and I represent the Jewis] 

‘ar Veterans of the United States. 

I have a prepared statement I should like to read. 

The CHarrmMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Sprecuer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appear before you in 
behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, 
with a membership of over 60,000 men and women who served our 
country in its recent wars. 

The Jewish War Veterans, as citizens and veterans, are interested 
in an immigration policy in the national interest. Appreciating that 
almost everything that can be said on the subject has already been 
said, I shall be brief. 

We think the time has come to discard a system of immigration 
selection which has made place of birth the primary test of admission 
and in its place have a law which will consider admission on individual 
needs and qualifications. Much water has gone over the dam since the 
enactment of the national-origin-quota system in 1924. Today na- 
tions against whose nationals we discriminate as reflected in our immi- 
gration policy are spiritual and political partners of the United States 
through their membership in the United Nations. How can we expect 
these nations to support our philosophy: economic and political, when 
we look upon their nationals as being inferior? Our history has dem- 
onstrated beyond contradiction the fallacy of the national-origin- 
quota system. Aliens from eastern and southern Europe, Poles, Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians, Hungarians, Italians, Czechs, and so forth, have 
forged ahead, surpassing the achievements of the nationals from the 
so-called elite countries of the west. 

Immigrants and first- and second-generation Americans, stemming 
from the allegedly inferior areas are among America’s leaders in 
business, the professions, in the scientific world, and even dominate 
the athletic world. Read the football line-ups in last Sunday’s New 
York Times. The names that abound are those of the eastern and 
southern European world. 

An immigration policy based upon individual needs, skills, and pro- 
fessions would be to our benefit because America is moving to new 
frontiers. It is a mistake to think that the frontiers have been closed 
because we have reached the Pacific Ocean. America needs many 
skills it cannot produce for one reason or another. . 
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I'd like to cite an example in support of this thesis. Only the 
other day I read, as you must have, of Prof. Selman Waksman, Rus- 
sian-born bacter oloase of Rutgers University, who was awarded the 
1952 Nobel Prize for his discovery of streptomyc in. This immigrant 

‘ame to the United States only 22 years ago. "Today he would prob- 
ably not be permitted to pass the gates of Ellis Island because he was 
born and lived for many years in Russia. 

The present national-origin-quota system is racist in philosophy 
and should be abandoned if the work of our State Department is to 
be effective in those countries where American financial and military 
aid is extended. If it is not discarded, then it is our thought that the 
unused portions of the large quotas, like the British and the German, 
should be pooled and allocated to the specially qualified persons and 
political refugees. 

We urge equal treatment under the law to native-born and natu- 
ralized citizen alike. The inscription over the portals of the Supreme 
Court Building reads “Equal justice under law.” The foreign-born 
citizen under the present immigration and nationality law would ap 
pear to be a second-class citizen. Whatever rights are accorded to 
the native-born citizen should also be accorded the naturalized citizen 
and this requires no embellishment. It is shameful to say to one 
citizen you may do thusly, and to another, you shall not. Even in 
the matter of passports. Passports should be denied no citizen except 
in the national-security interests. 

There has developed a tendency to punish aliens through deporta- 
tion or denaturalization proceedings. The Constitution frowns upon 
this. Deportation and denaturalization should be for fraud and il- 
legal entry only.. Once an alien has been legally admitted and natu- 
ralized, his rights should be measured by the same legal vardstick 
used for the native-born citizen. If a naturalized citizen falls by the 
wayside, he should be punished the same as would be a native-born 
citizen in like circumstances. To punish him through deportation 
or denaturalization is cruel, harsh, and unwarranted under the Con- 
stitution or any conception of human rights. 

We believe that under our form of government the basic law is only 
the beginning. As important is a just, impartial, and fair interpre- 
tation and administration of the law. This calls for forward-looking 
administrative procedures and a judicial review, if necessary. We 
have confidence in our administrative officials. The law should per 
mit them discretionary powers in cases of extreme hardship. Every 
once in a while we read in the papers of these hardship cases, but 
there is no diseretionar Vv mac ‘hiner Vv to bring relief. 

a me cite a case. An alien entered the United States illegally 

anv years ago. Shortly after his entry, ignorant of our laws, he 
accepted the offer a political figure who said he could for a sum, 
legalize his e oes "This was done, as it was later discovered, by the 
bribing of a minor immigration official. Upon the strength of that 
entry, the alien was naturalized. He returned to his native country, 
married his boyhood sweetheart, and brought her back to the United 
States. They have three American-born children. The alien estab- 
lished himself in business, employing over 50 persons presently. 
Many vears after naturalization, the misdeeds of the immigration 
official came to light, among them the false record of entry of this 
alien. He was indicted, found guilty of obtaining naturalization 
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by fraud, denaturalized, served a short sentence, and thereafter the 
Government commenced deportation proceedings. ‘To make a short 
story shorter, this alien is still in the United States and though every- 
one admits this is a most worthy, hardship case, and leniency war- 
ranted, there is nothing in the law permitting any official to exercise 
discretion. The sword of Damocles is still hangine over his head 
and terrorizes him all the time. 

The immigration law should contain a provision permitting the 
exercise of discretion in such and similar cases. 

We favor the establishment of administrative procedures and ade- 
quate machinery. We recommend the establishment of an Immigre- 
tion and Nationality Court where appeals from the Immigration 
Service can be taken: and thereafter, if the alien still believes himself 
aggrieved, he can take his case toa Federal court. Most of the cases 
could be disposed of by such Immigration and Nationality Court 
and our Federal courts would not be clogged with writs of habeas 
corpus or suits for declaratory judgments. The Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals has done and is doing a good job, but it is not a statutory 
body. We recommend that, in cases of deportation, the provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act be applied. ae ation, for 


whatever the reason, is a most serious matter de} riVin: fg a person as 


it does, of life and security in the United States. It is nid fair that 
the Immigration Service be, so to speak, the cop and the judge. 

On the question of Visa issuance, under the law, the consuls are the 
visa-issuing officers with no review of their actions, be they arbitrary, 
capricious, or unfair as they sometimes must be. I know, from my 
own experience, with similar facts and circumstances, a visa will be 
issued by one consul and not by another, Particularly is this true 


of applications for temporary visitors’ visas. 

We should not discourage aliens from entering the United States 
as tourists. We have spent billions of dollars in foreign countries 
bringing them our way of life. We ought to encourage them to come 
to this country to see how it works. Visas are issued bv reason of 
an act of Congress. When that power is abused, there ought to be 
some review, unless we say that an alien has no rights under the 
statute. A Visa Review Board should be established where the 
American relative or sponsor may have a review of the case. 

In conclusion, Id like to leave this thought with you. The miracle 
that is America is that here have gathered from every nook and corner 
of the world, men and women of many national origins, strains, re 
ligions, cultures, and political backgrounds. And within the frame- 
vork of these variances, we have forged a way of life that holds the 
future security and hope of the world. It is no accident of one 
that America is the strongest country in the world tod: ay. We ear 
attribu te this to the vit: ality of a peop le who are a blend of many 
strains. This vitality is lacking in countries where people look alike, 
think alike, and do alike. 

We should not stop the liberal flow of immigrants into the United 
States any more than we should stop the flow of ideas into the Patent 
Office. 

A workable and humane immigration and nationality code is con- 
sistent with the best that is American. 

Thank you for the privilege of presenting these views. 

The Cuamman. Thank you. 

Is Mrs. Worrell here? 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET HOPKINS WORRELL, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT OF THE WHEEL OF PROGRESS, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE CHAIRMAN OF LADIES OF THE GRAND ARMY OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


Mrs. Worretit. I am Mrs. Margaret Hopkins Worrell, 515 East 
Clifton Terrace, Washington, D. C. 

I represent the Wheel of Progress, of which I am national presi 
dent, and the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, of whic 
I 2m national legislative chairman. We have over 16,000 members. 

I wish to read a prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Worret. Permit me to thank you for having invited me 
here to testify concerning my views on the immigration and naturali- 
zation policies which this country should pursue. Perhaps I should 
begin by stating that my views on this subject, and those of the mem 
bers of the organization which I represent, coincide completely with 
the policies reflected in the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, letting that suffice as a recitation of my opin- 
ions. However, I feel that much more must be said in view of the 
fact that it would appear that this Commission has been created 
solely for the purpose of serving partisan political interests. 

The members of this Commission are undoubtedly aware of the 
tremendous amount of study and investigation which preceded the 
formulation of the McCarran-Walter Act, and of the numerous drafts 
and redrafts through which it went before it finally triumphed ove 
« Presidential veto. 

What can be your answer and reaction to the fact that the Me 
Carran-Walter Act provides for the creation of a Joint Committee 
on Immigration and Nationality Policy to make a continuing study 
of our immigration and nationality problems and policies? 

Presumably your paragraphs (%) and (c) have particular reference 
to the admission of thousands upon thousands of refugees under the 
international foreign policy of this administration to which the great 
majority of our American citizens object. 

What kind of a phony emergency can this Commission be operating 
under, in view of the fact that its expenses are being paid out of funds 
made available to the President by Congress for expenses in con 
nection with emergencies affecting the national interest, security, 01 
defense ¢ 

What manner of emergency can possibly exist in this country 
with regard to its immigration and naturalization policies, wh 
the Congress of the United States has so recently completely con 
sidered <a dealt with the problem? Are you not aware of the fa 
that this act does not even go into operation until December 24, 19 
Emergency, indeed! 

Do you know that the President’s own Department of State, Visa 
Division, Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, and Central Inte lligence Agency, studied the provisions of 
the McCarran-Walter Act right along with the Senate subcommittee 
and approved its provisions as fair and nec essary and recommended its 
enactment? Again, do you not know that the organizations which 
I represent, along with scores of other patriotic, civic and religious 
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organizations, endorsed this act as being in the best interests of this 


‘country ¢ 


Just what provision of this act is it that causes so much consterna- 
tion in leftist circles? Is it the fact that this act brings together and 
codifies the many separate immigration laws passed during the last 
+0 years, eliminating contr: adictions, filling o: aps, and plugging loop- 
holes ? 

[f this were the only accomplishment of the new act, the American 
people would have gotten their money’s worth. Has such furor been 
aroused because the act removes the ban on orientals, making it pos- 
sible for limited immigration of orientals to this country, and fur- 
ther making it possible for thousands of orientals resident in this 
country, to obtain citizenship? Or is it because the McCarran Act 
liberalizes the bringing in of wives, husbands, children, and parents 
of American citizens ¢ 

Perhaps the stumbling block for this anti-McCarran Act group 
lies in the fact that it includes the provisions of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 (which was passed at the instance : of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Immigration and Naturalization Service) 
making it more difficult for known subversives to enter the United 
States and simplifying deportation of those already here. 

In giving particular consideration to the direction of the President, 
as to the “admission, naturalization, and denaturalization of aliens 
and their exclusion and deportation,” we think it was high time that 
the United States tightened its laws for the exclusion and deportation 
of subversive aliens—note the case of Harry Bridges, et al. 

Finally, this opposition might arise from the act’s retention of 
the national-origins formula for establishing quotas, which has been 
an integral part of our immigration laws for a quarter of a century. 
The attacks on this provision of the law are entirely unjustified, since 
I believe that the immigration policies of this country are as liberal 
as those of any other country in the Western Hemisphere. 

Let’s be frank and recognize this tumult and shouting for what it 
really is: Preelection smoke designed to attract voters to a nonexistent 
tire. I believe that Senator Pat McCarran aptly described what is 
happening when. on October 20, 1952, he said, and I quote : “Tn the 
name of Americanism, the President’s Political Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, and candidates of both parties, are appeal- 
ing for the votes of so-called racial minorities by misrepresenting the 
provisions of an act which actually liberalizes the classes admissib le 
into the United States, but which tightens, the law on the exclusion 
“ deportation of subversives * * * the real attack on the Me- 

‘arran-Walter Act is a calculated effort to sabotage those provisions 
of the act which are designed to protect this country from subversive 
penetration. Thus, under the label of Americanism, certain dema- 
vogs are trying to auction our protective immigration system for 
otes.” My views are entirely in accord with the McCarran-Walter 
\ct and doubtless our Nation felt the same, else the Congress would 
not have passed the bill over the President’s veto. I thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Worrell. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. Mr. Chairman, at this point may T introduce into 
the record three statements — by Mrs. Madalen D. Leetch as 
chairman of legislation for the National Soc iety of New England 
Women, for the National Society of Women Descendants of the An- 
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cient and Honorable Artillery Company, and for the Twenty-fifth 
Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense, signed in each 
case by Mrs. Madalen D. Leetch. All these statements endorse the 
McCarran-Walter Act as it was passed by Congress. 

The CuHatrMan. These statements will be inserted into the record 
at this point. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. W. D. LEETCH, CHAIRMAN OF LEGISLATION, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN, 
1697 Tuirry-rrmest Street NW., 
Washington 7, D. C., October 28, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration, 
irchives Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: The National Society of New England Women unani- 
mously adopted a resolution endorsing the principles and urging the passage 
of the McCarran-Walter immigration law at their annual congress in May 1952. 

We have always believed that the United States should place the safety and 
welfare of their fellow citizens above the interests of foreign nations and alien 
peoples. 

The McCarran-Walter immigration law was the result of 4 years’ study en- 
dorsed by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department of Jus 
tice, and the Visa Division and the Passport Division of the Department of 
State and the Central Intelligence Agency. We feel that it should be given an 
opportunity to function before being attacked by minority groups seeking their 
own selfish ends to serve. 

Sincerely, 
MADALEN D. LEETCH, 
(Mrs. W. D.) 
Chairman of Legislation. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. W. D. LEETCH ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL So 
CIETY OF WOMEN DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY 


NATIONAL Society, WOMEN DESCENDANTS OF THI 
ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1952 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration, 
irchives Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The National Society, Women Descendants of the Ancient and Hen- 
orable Artillery Company, whose forebears constituted the first line of military 
defense of this country, adopted a resolution in April at their annual rendezvous, 
endorsing the system of selective immigration, within cur quota system pro- 
vided in the McCarran-Walter immigration bill, which has since become law. 

We oppose the infiltration of aliens into our economic and social life, many 
of whom are communistiec and many of whom have entered illegally. 

We believe the McCarran-Walter immigration law should be given an oppor 
tunity to function in the interests of the United States of America. 

Sincerely, 
MADALEN D. LEETCH. 
(Mrs. W. D.) 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. W. D. LEETCH, REPRESENTING THE TWENTY- 
FIFTH WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 


TWENTY-FIFTH WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., October 28, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration, 
Archives Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sik: In 1951 the Twenty-fifth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense, consisting of 36 national organizations, adopted Resolution No. 25, 
urging revision of immigration and naturalization laws. It reads as follows: 

“Whereas for the last 244 years a Senate committee has been investigating 
our entire immigration and naturalization system ; and 

“Whereas their report shows that the floodgates of our Nation are opened for 
the entrance of millions of aliens from all over the world who are coming in 
as displaced persons ; and 

“Whereas certain pressure groups have been lobbying in Congress for the 
repeal of all our safeguards on immigration and are spending millions of dollars 
for the dissemination of propaganda for that purpose; and 

“Whereas our country operates under an immigration-quota system whereby 
approximately 154,000 quota immigrants may be admitted every year for perma- 
nent residence, also United States citizens may bring in their relatives on a 
nonimmigration quota; and 

“Whereas upon uncontested evidence of a complete breakdown in the admin- 
istration of the immigration law that has opened the gates to persons who will 
not become good citizens, but become ready recruits in subversive organizations 
to tear down the Constitution of the United States, and it is estimated that there 
are from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 illegal aliens in the United States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Twenty-fifth Women’s Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense opposes with all its strength, the infiltration of aliens into our economic 
and social life, many of whom are communistic, which has been revealed through 
the study and investigation made of our immigration and naturalization laws; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge upon Members of Congress to provide sufficient funds 
for the detection and deportation of the thousands of aliens who have illegally 
entered our borders; that we unanimously support the proposed legislation to 
revise the immigration and naturalization laws and urge that such revision be 
enacted into law as soon as possible; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to Senator Pat 
McCarran in recognition of his splendid work as chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee and to every Member of the Congress of the United States.” 

Sincerely, 
MADALEN D. LEETCH. 
(Mrs. W. D.) 


The Cuatrman. Is Mr. Slayman here? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. SLAYMAN, JR., EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Stayman. I am Charles H. Slayman, Jr., executive director of 
the American Veterans Committee, 1751 New Hampshire Avenue 
NW., Washington 9, D. C., which I represent here. 

I will be happy to furnish a prepared statement to the Commission 
if you want it later for circulation. 

I should confess that Iam a descendant of the Revolutionists. Some 
of our people engaged in the American Revolutionary War, and they 
were not American Indians. I admit, preceding the organization's 
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views, that I do believe in a strong America. I believe in an America 
that is going forward and is not collapsing. I have that kind of a 
faith, and the American Veterans’ Committee has had that kind of 
belief, and that is one of the reasons we were formed. 

There has been a reference to the tremendous amount of work put 
in by the subcommittees of the House and the Senate. I was in the 
gallery during the Senate debates, and I say dramatically pounds and 
pounds of testimony were carried in by employees of the Senate. The 
interesting thing about all of that testimony is that about 90 percent 
- it was against about 90 percent of the provisions enacted in the Mc 

‘arran-Walter bill. 

Undoubtedly, there was a lot of study made. We think, though, that 
the Congress arrived at the wrong conclusions. They had an oppor 
tunity, and I don’t think they rose to it. I hope they will rise to it 
again. 

I also want to observe that this matter of overcrowding and this 
matter of potential unemployment is never made by labor people or 
people who possibly are unemployed themselves and interestingly, I 
believe, is the fact that it was one of the first arguments advanced 
in the early American Congress against any more immigration. That 
was before 1800. Since then we have had the industrial revolution. 
Today we are in a form of atomic age. 

A few years ago it was a political | platfor m for a man to talk about 
60 million jobs as being something tremendous in this country. Today 
there are over 62 million eainfully employed. I suggest that these 
arguments of overemployment and underemployment be dispensed 
with. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this Commission and 
present the views of the American Veterans Committee on immigra- 
tion and naturalization and nationality laws. 

The American Veterans Committee ( AVC) i is a Nation-wide organ- 
ization of ex-service men and women who served honorably in the 
Armed Forces of the United States during World War II, the present 
Korean conflict, and World War I. Our motto is “citizens first, vet- 
erans second,” by which we do not mean veterans should take a sub- 
sidiary role but that citizenship is of primary importance and that 
veterans have outstanding responsibilities as citizens. We associated 
ourselves “to achieve a more democratic and prosperous America and 
a more stable world.” We were formed during World War II to pro- 
mote the democratic principle for which we fought. We opposed 
racism, segregation, and discrimination based on race, color, creed, or 
sex; and we have continued to oppose these undemocratic practices in 
the United States at all times. We believe in a strong, healthy Amer- 
ica dedicated to a role of leadership in the world community of na- 
tions, and we believe that there is a better chance of achieving a just 
and a durable peace for now and all time to come if the United States 
lives up to that difficult task of leadership and responsibility. There- 
fore, we oppose the immigration and naturalization policies embodied 
in the recently enacted McCarran Immigration Act as being incon- 
sistent with the American heritage of freedom and liberty and of pro- 
viding a haven of refuge for the } politically and religiously oppressed 
of the world and a new frontier for the enterprising. 

This past year, the Congress of the United States had an oppor- 
tunity to codify and revise and improve the patchwork quilt then 
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existing of immigration, naturalization, and nationality laws. The 
American Veterans Committee favored, for this purpose, enactment of 
the Humphrey-Lehman-Roosevelt bill. However, the Congress did 
not see fit to enact this bill but rather enacted the committee bill of 
Senator McCarran. When the new Congress convenes in January 
1953, we will urge them to, in effect, reconsider the action of the pre- 
vious Congress and enact measures along the lines of the Humphrey- 
Lehman-Roosevelt bill in place of the McCarran Act. We object to 
the McCarran Act as continuing harsh, outmoded, and undesirable 
features of previous laws and enacting only a few liberalizing provi- 
sions. It provides an immigration “policy inadequate for present 
national and world conditions. 

For the American Veterans Committee, I would like to refer to a 
few of the main features which we believe should be given attention by 
your commission with a view to making positive recommendations 
to the President and the Congress for improving the immigration 
laws. 

We suggest that if the quota system is to be retained that there 
should be a good deal of modification thereof. If it is still believed 
that the United States can absorb only 154,000 quota immigrants each 
year, then we suggest provision should be made to permit a distribu- 
tion of unused quotas among nations whose quotas are filled and 
where there is a serious problem of overpopulation. There is very 
good reason to reexamine the distribution of quotas, and in this regard 
it is strongly recommended that the base year should be changed. If we 
seek to preserve a theoretical proportional representation in our popu- 
lation of people with certain ancestry, we should use up-to-date meth- 
oan’ in determining what that proportion is; we should use a base year 
when census figures are more reliable and accurate than for earlier 
years such as 1920 and 1890. We suggest the base year of 1940 or 1950. 

Discrimination against aliens on the basis of color and racial an- 
cestry should be eliminated from our immigration and naturalization 
laws as being inconsistent with American ideals of civil rights and a 
nondiseriminatory policy substituted. Provisions in this regard con- 
cerning the so-called Asia-Pacific triangle and concerning colonial 
possessions should be eliminated. 

Our immigration and naturalization laws should be made to con- 
form—not to be exempt from—the Federal Administrative Procedure 
Act of 1946. The law settled by the United States Supreme Court in 
Sung v. McGrath (339 U.S. 33), should be restored. Due process 
requires not only a hearing but a fair hearing. Administrative fair- 
ness is undermined and public confidence is weakened when the same 
men serve as prosecutors and judges. The immigration and natural- 
ization laws should be made to conform in all respects to the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. The purpose of establishing quasi- judicial 
boards and trial examiners within administrative agencies is to pro- 

ide them with independence so that the body of administrative law 

iay be as fair and impartial as the body of common law and statutory 
law arrived at through court decisions. Further, to establish this 
a pendence for administrative review, the Congress should estab- 
h by law a Board of Immigration Appeals and a Visa Review 

Bos aa 

We believe that the way to correct problems arising from the exploi- 
tation of wetbacks—illegal-entry farm laborers crossing the Mexican 
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border—is not entirely a matter of immigration but is a matter 
demanding the payment of decent wages and the raising of standards 
of living. Heavy penalties on employers of Mexican wetbacks not 
only do not solve the problem but often make it difficult for American 
Indians or United States citizens of Spanish or Mexican ancestry to 
obtain employment. 

What would otherwise be constitutionally prohibited searches and 
seizures should not be permitted because of increased problems along 
our borders. Immigration officials should be held to the same stand- 
ards required of all police officers. 

Inc ce ‘lusion, I would like to say that the American Veterans Com- 
mittee believes in an imigration policy which will embody affirmation 
of our highest democratic ideals—not a continuation of injustices 
against other peoples and nations. We have a sovereign right to be 
careful—but we cannot afford to turn our backs on our own history. 
Immigration was as responsible for making our Nation great as were 
our natural resources. We need new seed immigration, not merely a 
hand-picked, highly skilled few. 

We need a more enlightened immigration policy—to be in stride 
with conditions and events. 

Penalties should more reasonably be tailored to the offenses. We 
shouldn’t jeopardize the status of millions in order to snare a few 
crooks. 

We look forward with considerable interest to the report to be 
made by this Commission and we again pledge ourselves to work for 
the enactment of improvements in the immigration and naturalization 
laws. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mrs. Murphy here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RUTH Z. MURPHY, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL ON NATURALIZATION AND CITIZEN- 
SHIP 


Mrs. Murrny. Iam Mrs. Ruth Z. Murphy, executive vice president 
of the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, 1775 
Broadway, New York City, which is the organization I represent here. 

I have a prepared st atement I wish to re: ad. 

The Cuamman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mrs. Murrny. The National Council on Naturalization and Citi- 
zenship is a coordinating organization the membership of which is 
made up of leading national, State-wide, and local social welfare, adult 
education and civie organizations and individual authorities in the 
field of nationality. Its advisory board has among its members im- 
portant Gevernment officials. 

The National Council has a membership of about 70 organizations. 
Among its organization members are the following: 

American Friends Service Committee 

American Jewish Committee 

American Federation of International Institutes 
Church World Service, National Council of Churches 
Common Council for American Unity 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society 
International Rescue Committee 
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International Social Service 

Japanese American Citizens League 
Italian Welfare Committee 

Joint Distribution Committee 

National Board, Y. W. C. A. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
National Council of Jewish Women 
National Lutheran Council 

The State and local membership is widely distributed throughout 
the United States. 

The National Council is concerned with nationality, naturalization, 
and with the education and integration of the foreign-born. It does 
not take any stand on immigration matters. It was organized in 1930 
and has been working for legislative and administrative improve- 
ments throughout the years. ‘The National Council does not support 
any legislative proposal unless it is submitted first to the council’s 
membership and 75 percent of those voting are in favor. The coun- 
cil’s stand, however, does not commit any particular member. 

The Na‘ional Council has always been guided by the belief that the 
best interest of the United States is served by the integration of the 
permanent resident foreign-born in the American community. It 
considers naturalization one aspect of integration and believes that 
no unnecessary obstacle should be put in the way of persons who 
would make suitable citizens. Although opposed to compulsory 
naturalization, it believes that every effort should be made to help 
qualified persons who seek citizenship to become naturalized. 

It is significant to note that although there are approximately 10,- 
300,000 foreign-born persons in the United States, there are less than 
3,000,000 aliens. In the past decade, 1,188,980 new immigrants en- 
tered the United States and in the same decade, 1,764,450 became 
citizens; that is, about 50 percent more than the number who entered in 
that period. In general, this would seem to indicate a sound national 
situation. Also, it is significant that in recent years a greater propor- 
tion of the persons naturalized are recent arriv: als than in former years 
when there was a greater tendency to delay naturalization. 

It should be noted here that despite the large number of persons 
naturalized there has always been a very small number of cases of revo- 
cation of naturalization. In 1950 and 1951 there were 415 and 403 
cases of revocation, and of these 95 percent were revoked because the 
person took up residence abroad within the first 5 years after naturali- 
zation. Only 42 cases in the 2 years were canceled for fraud or other 
reasons. Obviously, these numbers are infinitesimal compared to the 
number of naturalized persons in the United States and indicate the 
effectiveness of our administrative procedures in selecting suitable per- 
sons for citizenship. The good record of our naturalized population 
was confirmed by their wartime records. Our organization made a 
study some time ago of persons naturalized in Philadelphia 5 years 
after naturalization. Again, the record was excellent. 

We must now consider the effect that the new provisions in title IIT, 
Public Law 414, may have on the integration of the foreign-born. 
This discussion is limited by the fact that the national council has not 
yet had a referendum among its members on a number of new provi 
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sions. Title III removes a number of obstacles to naturalization, as 
follows: All racial bars to naturalization are removed; the oath of 
allegiance makes it possible for persons who will not bear arms because 
of religious conviction to become citizens; the age of naturalization is 
lowered from 21 to 18; the declaration of intention is maintained but 
is made optional; literacy requirements for older people are remove 
as they were in the Internal Secur ity Act; naturalization cases may be 
processed, all but the taking of the final oath, during the entire period 
prior to anelection. In addition, it gives persons who would lose their 
American nationality through their parents’ naturalization abroad or 
expatriation, a chance to retain their citizenship by returning up to 
age 25, instead of 23, as formerly. It adds a number of additional! 
exemptions from loss of nationality by naturalized persons residing 
abroad for extended periods. It facilitates the retention of citizen- 

ship by persons born outside of the United States of one citizen and 
one alien parent. It makes the citizenship of foundlings secure upon 
reaching the age of 21. 

On the other hand, certain provisions of title ITT will undoubt- 
edly have a retarding effect on integration. The National Council 
believes that the acquisition of the same nationality by members of 
the same family is in general desirable and should be facilitated. 
Public Law 414, compared with existing law, makes more difficult the 
naturalization of an alien spouse married to an American citizen. It 
also lowers the age up to which a child may derive citizenship from 
his parents. The new law reduces the age for derivation to 16 instead 
of 18 in the old law. 

We also believe that there will be a retarding effect on integration 
created by the provision that a person should be investigated in the 
vicinity of his abode and vicinity of employment, in reference to his 
character for the 5 years immediately preceding the filing of the peti- 
tion for naturalization unless the Attorney General waives the invest- 
gation. It should be noted that the Immigration Service has always 
had and used this right where the need was s indicated. It would seem 
psychologically unsound to introduce this into the Jaw as it is apt to 
create a sense of insecurity in the newcomer in his personal relations 
with neighbors and employers. If this provision is not eliminated 
from the law by amendment, a considerable increase in appropriations 
for investigation would be needed. Even under the present law, there 
are great delays in cases requiring investigation. Delays are ob 
viously undesirable as they retard adjustment. 

One of the sections that may have an effect on the sense of security 
and belonging on our foreign-born population is the inclusion of new 
grounds for cancellation of citizenship and the fact that these are 
retroactive. Of particular importance is the fact that naturalization 
may be canceled under Public Law 414 for “concealment of a material 
fact” as well as “willful misrepresentation.” The latter, equivalent 
to fraud, is desirable, but “concealment of a material fact” may work 
great hardship depending on its interpretation by the court. A per- 
son might unwittingly conceal a fact that he did not know was ma 
terial or that some court might consider material. For example. in 
the new law, there is a requirement that a person make an averment of 
Jawful entry. This places a great burden on the foreign-born person 
who might through ignorance conceal a material fact. A day’s jaunt 
to Canada might quite unwittingly not be revealed and still be ma- 
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terial. We think the burden should be put on the Service to ask all 
necessary questions in great detail and with full explanation and can- 
cellation should then only result when there is actual fraud. We also 
believe that no grounds for cancellation should be retroactive. 

There are certain abridgements of the rights of naturalized citizens 
which the National Council believes should be removed. We believe 
that a naturalized person who resides abroad for 5 years or more in a 
country other than the country of his birth or former nationality 
should not lose citizenshinp merely for such residence. We also hold 
that naturalized veterans should be allowed to live abroad in the coun- 
try of birth as well as any other foreign country without losing 
citizenship. 

We believe there are sections of the act that affect the native-born 
as well as the naturalized that - too stringent. We do not believe 
that a person’s acts under age 18 should result in expatriation. We 
believe that a person who has been deprived of rights of citizenship 
should have the right he formerly enjoyed under the N ‘ationality Act 
of 1940 to judici: al review and to return to the United States for pur- 
poses of pleading his case. 

I would like to point out Public Law 414 has not made naturaliza- 
tion more administrative but has left it a judicial process. This is 
highly desirable. It also retains provisions for close cooperation of 
the Service with the public schools for encouraging the education of 
the foreign-born for citizenship. It does not, however, simplify pro- 
cedures for legalization of entry known as registry procedures. 

In conclusion, I would like to discuss the administration of the 
nationality laws. This is the function principally of the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service. Since the Service 
is one of the first contacts the newcomer has with our Government, the 
quality of their service is of prime importance. It is, therefore, good 
to report that for a number of years there has been a consistent empha- 
sis on the concepts of service and courtesy. Of course there are indi- 
vidual exceptions, but in general we may look to the Service with a 
great deal of pride. This is also true of the Passport Division of the 
Departme nt of State, which is the other Government department 
concerned with nationality problems. We know that if adequate 
funds and facilities are provided in the future, we may count on these 
branches of our Government to continue their fine public relations 
which play such an important part in integration of our foreign-born 
population. 

In closing I would like to read a resolution passed at the annual 
meeting of the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship on 
Friday, March 24, 1950, at Hotel Astor, New York City, which ex 
presses the NCNC’s policy. The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas the National Council of Naturalization and Citizenship has always 
been guided by the belief that the interest of our country is best served by the 


full integration of our permanent resident foreign-born population into the 
American community ; and 

Whereas the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship believes 
that sound legislation in the nationality field can be achieved only if we take 
cognizance of the interrelationship of the nationality laws of different countries: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship adopt 
the following principles as a guide for the future program : 

1. Every person should acquire a nationality at birth and not lose it involun- 
tarily without acquiring another nationality. 
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2. Dual citizenship and the conflicts resulting therefrom should so far as 
possible be eliminated. 

3. Acquisition of a common nationality by members of the same family is in 
general desirable and should be facilitated. 

4. Aliens should not be disqualified from naturalization because of race. 

5. Administrative procedures leading to the naturalization of aliens should 
be uniform, expeditious, and fair to the applicant without interfering with the 
Government’s obligation to withhold citizenship from individuals not qualified 
under the law. 

6. The induction to citizenship should be dignified and should signify the 
importance of the act; and be it further 

Resolved, That the legislative and administrative committee of the National 
Council on Naturalization and Citizenship be asked to review the council’s pro- 
gram and, wherever indicated, to implement these principles by appropriate 
proposals. 


The Cramrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrretvp. Mr. Chairman, before you conclude for the day, I 
should like to ask that the record show that Miss Ann Tedloe, research 
secretary for the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, has requested permission in behalf of her or ganization to submit 
a writte n statement by November 1. 

The Cuamrman. That may be done, and the record will remain open 
at this point for the incorporation of the statement when it is filed. 

(The statement of the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, United States section, submitted by Miss Emily Parker 
Simon, chairman, policy committee, follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY EMILY PARKER SrMon, CHAIRMAN, PoLicy CoMMITTEE, 
WoMEN’'S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, UNITED STATES 
SECTION 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
Washington 6, D. C., October 30, 1952. 
Ir. Harry N. RoSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali 
zation, Brecutive Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rosenrrecp: Enclosed you will find a written statement to be sub 
mitted to the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. I hope 
you will be able to include it in the record of these heurings. 

We very much appreciate this opportunity to present our opinion on this subject 
to the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
EMILy PARKER SrMon, 
Chairman, Policy Committee. 


Immigration by its very natare is an issue which cannot be dealt with singly. 
It must be viewed as an integral part of the total picture of United States 
domestic and foreign policy, for its ramifications are international in scope 
Today, this is probably more true than ever before. Millions are still homeless 
as migrants or refugees as the result of the Second World War. Since then, 
the war in Korea has left many-destitute, as has Communist expansion ; a problem 
has been created by those who are now escaping from Russia or its satellites into 
Western Europe, further adding to their burden. The problem facing the 
world—it can be ignored by none—is not merely a humanitarian one, but economic 
and social as well. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom has always stood 
for the principle of the free movement of people. We hope that eventually 
nations will cooperate with each other in making this possible. Meanwhile, we 
urge the United States Government by various steps to move toward this goal. 
Specifically, we feel the United States should continue its support in aiding 
refugees through the United Nations as it has done in the past, but we feel the 
present immigration laws should be greatly liberalized. The two facets of our 
immigration policy, national and international, seem now in direct contrast. 

The United States helped in drawing up the Charter for Refugees under the 
United Nations, and later signed this document. We worked with the Palestine 
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Relief Agency and are now cooperating with the United Nations Korean Relief 
Agency. We joined with 16 other nations in forming the Provisional Inter- 
governmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, to carry 
on the work of the International Refugee Organization. 

Our present national immigration laws should continue our policy of inter- 
national cooperation, by encouraging particularly at this time immigration in 
the United States. While the Displaced Persons Act was especially designed to 
meet the emergency crisis in Europe after the war by admitting many aliens to 
this country, its operations have been concluded, leaving the situation there 
still acute. Meanwhile, there has been a complete reversal of the trend toward 
cooperation in the larger sense, in the form of the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act. In recodifying all our immigration laws, this law, using discrimina- 
tory and arbitrary judgments, in effect discourages, rather than encourages, people 
from entry. 

Rather than analyzing the various objectionable features of this new law, we 
feel it is more constructive to simply register our opposition to it and, at the 
same time, to offer suggestions for its modification. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The number of aliens to be admitted each year should be based on a per- 
centage of our total population. The specific number of aliens to be admitted 
from each nation should be distributed according to the need of that nation for 
emigration. If numbers are left unused, they should be added to the percentage 
the following year. 

2. There should be no discriminatory feature in the law, based on race, nation, 
sex, belief, affiliation, or special skills. Special preference should no more be 
given to those from behind the iron curtain than to others in need of help. 


3. There should be no discrimination between native-born and naturalized 


citizens so that all will be insured the same rights and freedoms. 
In all cases of exclusion or deportation, proper legal or judicial channels 
Channels for appeal should likewise be provided. 
Mr. Rosenrretp. There are also three other statements we have 
received which I should like to have incorporated in the record. They 


4. 
should be provided and insured. 


are a communication from Miss Sally Butler, director, legislative 
research, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, a statement from the 
War Resisters’ League, and a communication from Mr. Alexander T 
Wells, past president, International Lions. 

The CHatrMan. Those may be inserted in the record. 

(The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By SALLY BuTLER, Director, LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH, 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


Washington, D. C., October 6, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 


Erecutive Director, President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Precutive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Str: Your news release for September 4, with the attached material, 
came to this office addressed to our president, Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, and was 
turned over to us as the legislative department. 

I shall be very happy to attend the sessions of this meeting although the gen- 
eral federation has taken no action upon the immigration laws of our country. 
We have a resolution regarding naturalization, believing that people who take 
advantage of the opportunities of this country should become citizens within a 
reasonable time, unless they are assigned here either on specific duties for their 
government or for business reasons. 

Therefore we are interested in the subject and I shall be glad to attend as an 
observer on October 27 and 28, as a representative of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Sincerely, 
SALLY BUTLER, 
Director, Legislative Research, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE WAR RESISTERS’ LEAGUE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the McCarran-Walter Immigra- 
tion Act of 1952 permits the naturalization of individuals who are conscientious 
objectors to bearing arms because of “religious training and belief” only. Fur- 
thermore, it defines religious training and belief as meaning “an individual's 
belief in a relation to a Supreme Being involving duties superior to those arising 
from any human relation, but does not include essentially political, sociological, or 
philosophical views or a merely personal moral code.” 

This provision and the definition of religion it contains are highly objectionable 
and in violation of the best American traditions. They act to exclude from 
citizenship members of religious organizations like the Unitarians. Ethical Cul- 
turists, and eastern religious groups that do not subscribe to a Deity. They are in 
disagreement with concepts of relizion held by some of the greatest American 
philosophers like George Santayana and John Dewey, who said: 

“Religious qualities and values, if they are real at all, are not bound up with 
any single item of intellectual assent, not even that of the existence of the God of 
Theism” (A Common Faith, John Dewey, pp. 3, 27). 

Their effect is persecutory toward morally decent but nonreligious individuals 
who are excluded from citizenship if they do not hold to a belief in a God or 
whose conscientious scruples do not follow the semantics of a church. 

This definition is a step backward from the definition of “conscientious objec- 
tor” in the 1940 draft law under which 2,000 objectors who were recognized and 
sent to work camps were classified as nonreligious in motivation. The United 
States, which should be a model of democracy, thereby takes second place to 
England, where fully 40 percent of recognized objectors are nonreligious. 

This committee is urged to reverse the tide toward exclusion and, instead, to 
liberalize the definition so as to include all types of conscientious objectors to 
war, thus giving affirmative evidence of our willingness as a people to afford full 
recognition to the rights of conscience. The fact that the nonreligious objector 
constitutes a small minority is no ground for failing to give him equal considera- 
tion under the law. 

Supreme Court Justice Jackson, in his dissenting opinion in the Tessim Zorach 
ease on April 28, 1952, stated: 

“The day that this country ceases to be free for irreligion it will cease to be 
free for religion—except for the sect that can win political power.” 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ALEXANDER T. WELLS, PAST INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
INTERNATIONAL LIONS 


New York, N. Y., September 29, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: This is to acknowledge, with thanks, your invitation to 
attend the hearings to be held in New York City by the President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization, to present my views and those of our organ- 
ization, the International Association of Lions Clubs, as to what our immigra- 
tion policy, law, and administration should be and to say frankly that, in view 
of the fact that no special study of the questions under consideration by the 
President's Commission has been made by either our organization or myself, I 
do not feel that I should take up the valuable time of the Commission by dealing 
in generalities when there are so many who have made a study of the subject 
and are eminently qualified to make a real contribution to the work of the Com- 
mission. 

One section of Lions Code of Ethics reads, “To aid my fellow men by giving my 
sympathy to those in distress, my aid to the weak. and my substance to the needy.” 
In keeping with the spirit thus expressed, and in view of the problem presented 
to the free countries of the world by the rapidly increasing stream of refugees 
and escapees from behind the iron curtain, it is my personal opinion that all of 
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our members, with due regard to the maintenance in the United States of proper 
social and adequate economic conditions and the furtherance of beneficial foreign 
policy, would like to see the hand of liberty, as symbolized by the Statue of 
Liberty, extended to as many needy foreigners as possible, but appreciate that, as 
ndicated by the book representing the Law, carried in the left arm of Miss Lib- 
erty, Liberty must be based on law, and that the Law there represented, the law 
of July 4, 1776, must be extended and amplified to meet the pressing needs of 
today. Certainly, all of us extend to the members of the Commission our very 
sincere and earnest wishes for the successful accomplishment of the all-important 
task that they have so unselfishly undertaken. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER T. WELLS, 
Past International President, International Lions. 


The Cuairman. The hearing will now stand adjourned until 9:30 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the Commission was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 9:30 a. m. Wednesday, October 29, 1952.) 











HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1952 
WasHineton, D. C. 
TWENTY-NINTH SESSION 


The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in the Archives Audi- 
torium, National Archives Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Philip 
B. Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present : Chairman Philip B. Perlman; Mr. Earl G. Harrison, Vice 
Chairman; and the following Commissioners: Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, 
Mser. John O’Grady, Mr. Thomas G. Finucane, Rev. Thaddeus F. 
Gullixson. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, Executive Director. 

The CuarrMan. The Commission will please come to order. 

Dr. Bush, you are the first person scheduled to appear before the 
Commission this morning, and the Commission will be glad to hear 
any statement that you have. 


STATEMENT OF VANNEVAR BUSH, PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE 
OFFICE OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. Busn. I am Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the Carnegie In- 
stitution of Washington. I was formerly Director of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. I am also a trustee of Johns 
Hopkins University, Tufts College, regent of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, a member of the corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. I also have membership in a good many societies, and 
so forth. 

The Cuatrman. You are a member of many scientific societies and 
organizations and the author of many books and papers and other 
articles on scientific subjects ? 

Dr. Busn. That’s right. I even occasionally make speeches. 

I would like to read a statement. 

The Cuatrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Dr. Busn. I will present a very brief statement, for it seems to 
me that I am more likely to be of service to you in the short time 
that is available if I attempt to answer some of your questions. More- 
over, I will devote myself entirely to the problem of bringing scientists 
to this country. 
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I do not think that I need to enlarge upon the need for having 
plenty of vigorous fundamental science in this country. The history 
of the atomic bomb shows only too well how completely our safety 
may be dependent upon being preeminent in all such fields. And 
with the present allegations by Russia concerning biological warfare 
before us I feel that we all understand the complete necessity of being 
thoroughly in advance on all phases of biological science. Moreover, 
beyond the matter of safety, we take pride | in this country and we 
wish to be in the forefront of all important fields of human endeavor 
of an intellectual sort and among these in the forefront of all branches 
of fundamental science. 

Scientific ability of a high caliber is rare, and it does not appear 
in one race or at any one time. We in this country have been adept 
at the applications of science and at technology. But all scientists 
recognize that those individuals who can, by their genius, advance 
basic science significantly are spread throughout the world. When 
we have an opportunity to bring to this country a highly capable 
individual of this sort, if he is of such character that he will become 
one of us in the furtherance of our way of life and the preservation 
of our free institutions, we should certainly welcome him, for he can 
aid us greatly on our way. 

My principal criticism of our law in regard to immigration and 
naturalization, as far as the scientist is concerned, is that the shoe has 

always seemed to me to be on the wrong foot. Instead of placing our 
emphasis on the desirability of attracting the right individuals, most 
of our emphasis has been on the problem of keeping the wrong 
ones out. 

Now, I certainly feel that we ought never to admit to this country 
in any way any subversive individual if we can possibly prevent it. 
Moreover, we have in our midst aliens who would overthrow our 
form of government by force if they could do so and I hope we can 
find ways of getting rid of them more completely. Yet, this we 
need to accomplish “while preserving our freedom completely and 
while protecting the rights of an individual as they were laid down 
by the founding fathers. This is not easy and I have great sympathy 
with those who struggle with the intense problem of accomplishing 
this result with full propriety. But the problem here is no greater 
among scientists than it is for any other group, and feel that in 
our laws and our regulations there has been so much emphasis on 
this aspect of the affair, as necessary as attention to it is, we have 
lost sight of the other aspect that it is much to our interest to attract 
the right people if they can add significantly to our affairs. My 
criticism of our procedure in the recent past, therefore, is principally 
that we have surrounded the matter with so much difficulty that we 
have certainly appeared to the rest of the world to be intent on keep- 
ing people out, rather than intent on keeping the wrong people out 
while attracting the right ones. 

Let me give you an example, now fortunately a matter of history. 
T know of an individual who was one of the best scientists that there 
is in the difficult field of the chemical action of muscles. He is one 
of the men who is beginning to tell us how muscles work chemically 
and why. During the war this man, who was born in Hungary, was 
thoroughly opposed to the totalitarian regime as there established. 
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However, he was a medical man and was drafted into the Hungarian 
armed forces during general mobilization. After the war he went 
on a research fellowship to a Swedish university and when he re- 
fused an order of the Hungarian Government to return to Hungary, 
he was deprived of his citizenship and became stateless. He had 
certainly demonstrated that he believed in living in a free world. 

Nevertheless, when he was invited to a teaching position in an im- 
portant American university, and after he had ‘met all of the aca- 
demic qualifications for a professor’s visa under the law then in effect, 
he would have been barred forever from even entering the United 
States. Under the exclusion provisions of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950 (reenacted in the new Immigration and Nationality Act), as 
then administered, this man was considered to be a former member 
of a totalitarian party—and hence excludable—solely because he was 
drafted into the Hungarian Army, which was considered to have been 
affiliated with the German Wehrmacht whic h was considered to have 
been affiliated with the Nazi Party. After a 2-year legal battle he was 
finally able to overcome all obstacles and accept the position offered 
to him. This, however, occurred only because Congress clarified the 
interpretation of the exclusion provisions so that being drafted into 
the Hungarian Army did not make this man a member of a totalitarian 
party. 

I quote this case, even although the particular matter that caused 
the most difficulty here has been overcome, because I think it illustrates 
that our emphasis has been in the wrong place. Certainly there 
should be a way in which a scientist of this man’s attainments could 
have been admitted upon a showing that he had been actively opposed 
to life under a totalitarian regime. I feel that we ought to search 
diligently, therefore, for simple ways of admitting the right men; in 
fact, searc hing for them and attracting them without abandoning in 
the slightest degree legitimate and workable safeguards against ad- 
mitting outright Communists to this country. 

There is one other aspect of the subject which disturbs me. Under 
the new act our admission of scientists on a resident basis is tied in 
with the quota system. Now, I have no quarrel with the quota system 
as such. Moreover, the probability is that this particular tie-in itself 
may not bar very many individuals that we might otherwise welcome. 
But there is no connection between scientific ability and geography or 
even race, and the connection with the quota system is hence some- 
what illogical. Moreover, our search for highly competent scien- 
tists, and our feeling that they would add to our strength and standing 
as a nation, is quite a different thing from our problem of the admis- 
sion of immigrants generally with proper control of the numbers and 
their backgrounds. I feel, therefore, that we would be on sounder 
ground in tackling the problem of scientists if we approached it quite 
independently of the handling of quotas. 

I trust that vou will realize that I understand that you have an 
exceedingly difficult problem before you and that no laws on this 
subject can ever be perfect. Allow me, however, to make one more 
point. Every law on this subject is bound to leave to administrative 
agencies interpretations in particular instances. The law certainly 
should be as specific as possible, and the judgments as to policy should 
be rendered by the Congress rather than by agencies operating under 
the act as far as this can be accomplished in the formation of the law. 
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I think that some particular recent difficulties in the admission of 
scientists, and there certainly have been many, for there is no doubt 
whatever in my mind that the matter has been in a great deal of con- 
fusion with consequent misunderstandings and some distress, have 

been due to the fact that the policies laid down in the law have not 
been sufficiently explicit and interpretations of the law have led to 
placing in the path of possible incoming scientists obstacles beyond 
all reason. I would like to urge, therefore, that when C ongress next 
acts on this matter there be every attempt made to render the policies 
so explicit in the law that there will be no confusion in their interpre- 
tation and application among administrative agencies. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that I feel that this country can benefit 
greatly by making the entry into its affairs straight-forward and un- 
complicated for outstanding scientists wherever they may now be 
located, provided we have simple effective methods of discovering 
and excluding those few individuals among scientists that we just 
don’t want in a free country. 

Commissioner Harrison. Dr. Bush, your remarks have been di- 
rected in the main upon the importance of having scientists enter the 
country under the present immigration laws, and so on. In your 
wide — ience I am sure you have had some oceasion to deal with 
the more temporary problem of the admission of scientists for the 
purpose of conferences and discussions, that is, colleges, learned so- 
cieties, and soon. Would you care to make any comment on that? 

Mr. Busu. Yes, thank you, Mr. Harrison. I think much of what I 
have said applies there very strongly. There has been a great deal of 
difficulty due to the fact thet the temporary admission of scientists 
for conferences for meetings and the like has been exceedingly com- 
plicated and difficult under the administration of the law. I am quite 
sure that this has given a bad impression throughout the world of 
our attitude in this country toward scientists generally, that many 
individuals, distinguished scientific people, invited to this country 
felt that this country has treated them very badly. Even where there 
has been no exclusion—and there has been some exclusion where it 
has been exceedingly embarrassing to scientific people—the impres- 
sion has been very bad, indeed, and I think that goes back to the 
point that our procedure has been exceedingly complex and that we 
have been so intense in this country upon excluding the undesirable 
alien, with which I have full sympathy, that we have lost sight of 
the fact that we ought to welcome distinguished scientists to this 
country when we have conferences or for temporary residence among 
us for conferences and consultations. 

The Cuatrman. In some of these instances, Doctor, are they in- 
vited to deliver a paper at a seminar or symposium of some kind, and 
would they only be in the country for a few days? 

Dr. Busu. That’s right. And then there are fellowships. We, in 
my institution, appoint young chaps who are outstanding individuals 
to come and work with us for a year, and we supply them with funds 
so that they can do so. Well, the complications are sometimes quite 
irritating in all of those cases. 

The Cuamman. Then are you suggesting that steps should be 
taken, first, probably, by Congress, but certainly administratively 
to smooth out the path and make it easy for desirable people to come 
here without any undue handicaps? 
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Dr. Busn. I think it’s most a point of view reflected from the law 
down through the administrative agencies to the individuals that are 
administrated, and I wish somewhere in the law, in the preamble or 
somewhere else, it be stated that it is the intent of Congress to facili- 
tate the admission of scientists of great stature whenever it will be 
to the benefit of this country to have them with us, to impress upon 
the entire administrative structure that that is the object and not 
merely to sit back and be dead sure that there are no subversives ad- 
mitted, to make clear that there are two sides to this question. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. How would you administer that? Let’s take the 
ordinary situation of a consular officer who perhaps might not be 
presumed to be able to determine whether a person is of the distin- 
guished character you mention. Some of the scientists who have ap- 
peared before the Commission have recommended that a statement 
by a reputable university or scientific institution be considered prima 
facie evidence as being a satisfactory basis for such decisions. Would 
that meet your general point ? 

Dr. Busu. I think we have an excellent way of handling that at the 
present time. There is in the State Department a scientific officer. 
That desk was created, I think, only 2 years ago, may have been 214, 
and Dr. Koépfli is now the incumbent. That office is in contact with 
all the scientific bodies and universities in this country. Any in- 
dividual, consular agent, or the like, who has a question, can, I think, 
best make an inquiry through that office, for that office can determine 
not only that the organization or individuals making the statement 
are competent, but he can, if necessary, make direct contact to go into 
the matter further. It seems to me there is, therefore, an excellent 
way in which testimony as to a man’s standing can readily be obtained. 

The CuatrMan. Have these difficulties continued despite the crea- 
tion of this post in the State Department ? 

Dr. Busu. I think the creation of that post has helped. but the 
difficulties continue largely because it is not leaned upon in this 
connection. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think there could be developed a 
more practical way of determining admission of scientists from other 
countries to the United States with special emphasis on the people 
who are essential to the welfare of our country ? 

Dr. Busu. I think, after experience and with some difference in 
emphasis and the difference in point of view, it should be perfectly 
possible, especially for a scientist who is coming here temporarily to 
be given one review and one clearance, and I think that could very 
often be based merely on the statement of his position in his own 
country. If he is an established professor of an outstanding institu- 
tion, then in the absence of some real reason for investigating the 
matter, I think that chap should be cleared at once and without ques- 
tion for a visit to this country. For residence more care is necessary. 

The Cuamman. You mean, just visit here for a short time, a few 
days or few weeks? 

Dr. Busu. Suppose he is a Communist? What harm can he do 
coming over for a week ? 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Would you favor that scientists be ad- 
mitted on a nonquota basis? 

Dr. Busu. I think they should, Monsignor. There is no connection 
between scientific ability and race or geography. Our outstanding 
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scientists in this country have come from all over the world, either 
individually or by ancestry, and it is a very interesting thing that 
science ability, ability in fundamental science, has so little relation- 
ship to race. True, I think scientists differ in their mental attitudes 
according to their race, but that does not interfere with the fact 
that there have been outstanding individuals from every country. I 
might say, for example, that among the Russians you will find the 
type of scientific ability that is shown by the fact that they are the 
outstanding chess players of the world. They are, and you find that 
characteristic among them. You don’t find, I think, the brilliance 
that you find, let me say, if you will allow me to, among scientists of 
the Irish race, who are brilliant in every field that they enter. But 
while the race is different, each one in the scientific field has some- 
thing to contribute, and there is no monopoly of scientific ability any- 
where, and for that reason I feel that it is far better that we should 
divorce our entry of scientists from the quota system merely so the 
thing will be thought of in the proper terms. I can’t say that I think 
the quota system at the present time interferes with the entrance of 
many scientists, there are so few. 

Mr. Rosenrtevp. Professor Bush, in 1948, Commissioner W. W. 
Waymack, of the Atomic Energy Commission, made this remark, and 
I'd like to read it, to inquire whether you think it is still pertinent. 
This was made in Cleveland on April 2, 1948: 

Even a casual look at the background must make clear as crystal to anyone 
the fact that the release of atomic energy and all that comes with it, is a 
result of a world-wide search for knowledge which began farther back than we 
can probe and which in later stages was thoroughly international. Any look 
at the record that is more than casual will reveal that many more of the major 
contributions to the basic knowledge required were made by scientists of other 
nations. American contributions were fine; there is no need to depreciate 
them. But to miss the point that more of the basic discoveries came from 
abroad would be dangerously unrealistic—“dangerously” because it would obscure 
the fact that up to now America has depended heavily on the rest of the world 
in basic scientific research. It would obscure the fact that we are today dependent 
for further advance upon a compartive few. 

Is that still true? 

Dr. Busu. That is still true. There has been a change. The basic 
science that went into the atomic-energy program was certainly inter- 
national and world-wide, and certainly from the fundamental stand- 
point this,country contributed only its reasonable share and by no 
means the major part of the fundamental basis for that advance. 
In fact, before the war, this country was very largely dependent upon 
the rest of the world for the fundamental advances in many pure 
fields of science. In this country we have always been good, you know, 
at applied science and technology in gadgetry and the like, but we 
have not been preeminent in fundamental science until fairly recently. 
Now, since the war, I feel that we are forging ahead and that we are 
gaining a preeminent position in many pure fields where we were not. 
preeminent before. We have advanced greatly in that regard, and I 
hope that will continue. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. We appreciate it. 

Dr. Busu. I wish you all success, gentlemen, and thank you very 
much. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you for appearing. 
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(There follows a supplementary statement submitted by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush.) 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D. C., November 20, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
1740 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: I have now studied the proposed regulations under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act which were published in the Federal Register for 
November 6, 1952, subsequent to my appearance before the Commission. These 
illustrate, it seems to me, rather forcibly a point which I attempted to make in 
my testimony. May I therefore supplement my statement before the Commis- 
sion briefly? 

In that statement I tried to make clear my feeling that there was real advan- 
tage to this country in attracting outstanding scientists under proper circum- 
stances. I also attempted to make it clear that I felt strongly that we should take 
proper steps to exclude subversive individuals of any sort from entering the 
country. But I added that I hoped we could do this in relatively simple ways, for 
I felt that the very complexity of our procedure acted to our disadvantage. In 
fact I feel that we can at the same time be rigorous in our activities to exclude 
undesirable persons and indicate an attitude of welcome to those who could add 
greatly to our affairs. 

On examining the new proposed regulations I find that the language of section 
203 (a) (1) of the act recognizes the principle of giving priority to qualified 
quota immigrants whose services are urgently needed in the United States 
because of high education, technical training, specialized experience, or excep- 
tional ability. But the proposed regulations for administering the section of the 
act (p. 204 of the proposed regulations) appear to me to make it unduly difficult 
for a skilled scientist to secure admission to the United States. The proposed 
regulations require a time-consuming procedure for obtaining documents, includ- 
ing a clearance from the United States Employment Service, written statements 
from labor organizations, affidavits of persons having special knowledge about 
the alien scientist, clippings of advertisements for persons in the United States 
to perform the services which it is proposed the alien should render, copies of 
diplomas and school certificates, and so on. 

I hope the Commission will emphasize the desirability of simplicity of pro- 
cedure. I recognize how difficult it is to be sure that we keep out subversives 
and at the same time admit desirable additions. But I believe that with a strong 
indication by the Commission the matter could be made far more effective than 
at present. 

Respectfully, 
V. Busux. 


The CuatrmMan. The next person on the schedule for this morning is 


Mr. John W. Gibson. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. GIBSON, FORMER CHAIRMAN, UNITED 
STATES DISPLACED PERSONS COMMISSION, AND FORMER AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. Gipson. I am John W. Gibson, former chairman of the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission. I was also former Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 

I should like to read a statement. 

The CuairmMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Gipson. Gentleman of the Commission, unlike most of the 
people who have testified before your Commission, I have no real words 
of wisdom on regular immigration. It is a very complicated field that 
only the experts know. However, we must all remember our democ- 
racy was built and made great on an open immigration policy which 
immigrated peoples from « every land on earth. The melting of their 
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cultures, customs, and traditions has in less than 300 years placed the 
United States in a position of world leadership never before known. 
A quarter of a century ago, the gateway to the United States was 
slammed and barred shut and a very narrow, select, discriminating 
quota system was placed into operation. Governmental administrative 
processes have further reduced immigration until little more than a 
half of the quota numbers available are issued. This results from two 
primary reasons: One, certain countries like England, Ireland, and so 
forth, because of the quota system’s base period have top-heavy and 
sometimes unneeded quota numbers made available while other nations 
with just as substantial numbers of Americans of their descent have 
much smaller quotas. This is due to discriminating base periods, as 
established by law. Italy, Greece, Poland, and so forth, are exceptional 
examples. 

As chairman of the Displaced Persons Commission, my efforts were 
devoted to temporary emergency legislation, or the resettlement of 
refugees of World War IT, and expellees made homeless by Communist 
aggression and to this problem, I wish to direct my attention. 

“In the outset, let me s say quite frankly that during the struggle over 
the passage of the McCarran omnibus bill, a false impression may 
have been created whereby many sincere people think a pooling of un- 
used quotas would give relief to overpopulation and refugee problems. 
In my opinion, it “would not be of any real assistance in finding a 
solution to these emergency world problems for two reasons: First. 
the limited number of unused quotas would be too small to bring any 
real relief; second, administrative delays are responsible for a ‘large 
number of unused quotas. If they are to be pooled and reissued, i 
feel the administrative officials in those countries would speed up the 
process and issue them to people in the countries and numbers as out- 
lined in our quota laws instead of letting them revert to any pool 
arrangement. 

The hope of world peace lies in the free world finding a satisfactory 
solution to the overpopulation and refugee problem of Western Europe, 
particularly Italy, Germany, and Greece, to say nothing of the millions 
of homeless refugees in the Far East. 

In Italy and Trieste 480,000 Italians were repatriated from former 
colonies following the war. Italy’s loss of Venezia Giulia to Yugo- 
slavia resulted in the flight of some 125,000 from that territory to 
Italy. Military camps in Trieste are full of refugees from Communist 
Yugoslavia. Italy possesses the most acute ov erpopulation problem 
in Western Europe. It is no mere coincidence that the largest Com- 
munist Party in Western Europe is found in Italy, and a large and 
fast-growing neo-Fascist vote in seriously overpopulated Southern 
Italy is alarming. The present over-populated condition in Italy in- 
vited Communists to take over. This land of poverty and frustration 
breeds ¢ every 

Our $21% billion aid program may all be lost unless the free world 
finds an gle for 400,000 people annually from Italy. Present flow 
to all countries per year is only 180,000. In our entire DP program we 
moved only 2,000 Venezia Giulians as authorized by the act. This isa 
sorry contribution for a country like ours to make when in Italy alone 
the refugees number three-fourths of a million. It is not easy to 
separate refugees from overpopulation under conditions which exist 
there. Italy’s total population problem exceeds 2 million. Two mil- 
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lion homes have to be found elsewhere for people who have no economic 
chance. 

Contrary to popular belief that the Italian birth rate is too high for 
any effective solution, a report of the Department of State’s Office of 
Intelligence Research, on March 27, 1951, shows that Italy’s birth 

rate has been declining for two generations and that at the present 
time Italian popul: tion is b: ively replacing itself, and that Italy’s pop- 
ulation growth will eventually disappear. 

In Western Germany is a country of first asylum for refugees. 
About 10 million refugees and expellees have been forced to flee iron- 
curtain countries since the war. It is estimated a number as high as 
20,000 per month flee from East Germany to the west, plus hundreds 
of non-German refugees who flee each month from behind the iron 
curtain. Refugees in this number cannot be readily absorbed into the 
West German economy. This places a combustible strain on their 
economy. Last spring (1952), the Bonn Ministry for Expellees esti- 
mated only 30 percent have permanent employment, 40 percent are 
part-time employed i in an unstable wage-earning position, 30 percent 
public assistance or relief, with 340,000 e xpellees living in mass camps. 
In view of these, the Bonn Gover nment estimates at least 1,200,000 
need to be emigrated elsewhere. These expellees account for 20 per- 
cent of West Germany’s population (1 out of 5 people in Western 
Germany is an expellee or refugee). This problem presents a sharp 
political question in Germany. Stable democratic political growth 
may be jeopardized by the e apelion and refugees’ inclination toward 
political adventure. They are already a major and decisive factor in 
German political life. 

Greece has undergone three upheavals in the past generation, seri- 
ously affecting its population structure and resources: The exchanges 
of population with Turkey in 1922-24: the German and Italian oc- 
cupation in World War IT; and the civil war against the Communist 
guerrillas in the postwar period. 

The dislocation of population, the wiping out of entire villages and 
towns, and the devastation of land and physical resources which re- 
sulted from these aggressive acts during World War IT and the Com- 
munist guerrilla terror that followed have heavily strained this small, 
but free, nation. The all-out effort at reclaiming land, the rebuilding 
of the villages and towns still falls far short of: the basic requirements 
of the native population. There are three main groups of surplus 
popul: ition which give rise to the present need for emigration from 
Greece: 750,000 refugees from the interior of the country, victims 
of the cuerrilla war; 40,000 to 45,000 refugees of Greek and other 
nationality of the countries of southeast Europe; and the annual 
surplus population of approximately 30,000 persons. The interest of 
the United States Government of this problem was evidenced by its 
program for the admission of 10,000 Greek persons into this country 
under the 1950 amendments to the Displaced Persons Act. The Greek 
Government estimates a need for emigration of 30,000 of its surplus 
population per year. 

The Netherlands, too, lost colonies following the war which gave 
outlet for her overpopulation—emigration now number 40,000 per 
year to Lae Australia, and some other countries, ete., but emigra- 
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tion of another 25,000 per year is needed. So concerned has the 
Netherlands been with the problem, that Queen Juliana has com- 
municated directly to President Truman. 

I do not propose that the United States try alone to solve these over- 
population and refugee problems, but in our position of world leader- 
ship we must not only resettle substantial numbers in the United States, 
but we must give leadership to Canada, Australia, South America and 
other countries in the promotion of emigration schemes and the mainte- 
nance of international organizations through which the job must be 
done. These people arrive in countries of first asylum destitute with- 
out money and resources necessary to emigrate, therefore, planned 
emigration and resettlement schemes must be developed and interna- 
tionally financed. 


The United States has spent billions of dollars through the Mar- 
shall plan, Economic Cooperation Administration, Mutual Security 
Agency, point 4 program, and the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion to rebuild the strength of the free world and to develop the under- 
developed countries. Money alone can never complete this job. It 
takes money, plus men. In finding a solution to these overpopulation 
and refugee problems, we also find a reservoir of skilled manpower to 
develop underdeveloped countries. This, perhaps, in terms of 
strengthening West Europe and aiding underdeveloped countries is as 
important as the money we spend. We also have an extra dividend 
in that we are building pockets of resistance against communism, with 
willing people who have suffered the most from totalitarian dictator- 
ships. 

In closing, let me remind you that when the DP Act ended, 7,500 eli- 
gible displaced persons were left.when our program closed. Thirty- 
two thousand eligible expellees were prevented from being united in 
this land of hope, as a result. 

In the DP Act, a way around our stringent quota system had to be 
found. Asa result, quotas of certain countries were mortgaged. To 
handle this emergency, under normal immigration, only 2,500 people 
from Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania would have entered the United 
States during the life of the DP Act, instead of 62,000 who were ad- 
mitted, but as one of the consequences, Latvia’s quota is mortgaged 
until the year of 2274. 

I urge your Commission to call attention to this ridiculous situation 
and hope vou will urge Congress to burn the mortgage. 

[ want to also direct your attention to President Truman’s March 
24, 1952, proposal to the Congress to permit 100,000 people a year for 
3 years to emigrate on a nonquota basis. I strongly urge you to recom- 
mend similar temporary emergency legislation. In my judgment, 
this problem in the light of world events, and the struggle against 
world communism, is equally as important as our long-range immi- 
gration policy. 

That ends my prepared remarks. I hope you will deal effectively 
with this problem and will direct a substantial amount of your atten- 
tion to it, because I feel it is a part and parcel of any immigration 
policy that the United States may embark on during the next number 
of years, I would say at least 10 to 15. I think it is one phase of our 
foreign policy where we must pust the selfish best interest of Uncle 
Sam first and not just put him as some good fellow dressed in a pair 
of striped pants who loves the whole world. 
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I think we are serving our own selfish purpose when we give homes 
to these people and when we try to give some aid and comfort to the 
refugees from communism. I think in the world a we are 
playing for keeps, and I think these dislocated people are a real prob- 
lem. Wecall them, on many occasions, the O-bomb, and we reid it was 
more devastating than the atomic bomb or the hydrogen bomb, and the 
reason is, as all of us know ver y well, that these ‘conditions which exist 
in Western Europe are really the breeders and the creators of war. 
And while the other great weapons mentioned merely are weapons of 
war, in finding a solution to some of these problems we may be doing 
more for world peace than any of us could possibly visualize at this 
time. 

Commissioner Finucane. I just have one question, Mr. Gibson. 
Krom your experience, what do you think of this program so far ad- 

vanced to take care of refugees—that is, advanced in the press and = 


in Congress, which visu: alize admitting roughly 300,000 over 


a 5- yea 
period. 


Now, assuming that other nations would follow our ex: itple 
and would likewise admit additional numbers of the class you have 
described, do you think that the problem at the end of 3 years would 
disappear, or do you think we would still have a problem at the end 
of 3 years? 

Mr. Greson. Oh, I think undoubtedly there would still be a prob- 
lem, but it would be relieved to a very substantial extent. Let’s take 
the situation following World War II. We had over a million refu- 
gees as a result of the war in Germany. We took some three-hundred- 
thirty-odd thousand of them here in the United States, but there were 
over a million of them moved to other countries throughout the world, 
Canada, Australia, and South America. And I think it had a terrific 
effect upon our ability to keep Western Europe intact following the 
war. 

No; I don’t think it would be solved. I think as long as communism 
is on a rampage, there are going to be pockets of refugees in various 
sections of the world for a long time to come. 

Commissioner Pickerr. I was interested in your comment about 
financing the emigration and resettlement of this special group of 
immigrants. 

Mr. Grsson. I said “internationally financed,” 


is the way I termed 
it. 


Commissioner Pickerr. What did you have in mind? 
the IRO assisted in the immigration. 
Mr. Gripsson. The Inter national Refugees Organization was inter- 


I realized 


nationally financed, but a major portion. of its finance came from the 
United States, and I think that we can very wisely spend some of our 
money along with other nations in finding some way to get transporta- 
tion for these people and some of the needs, you know, in their physi- 
cal movement from one country to another. There have been many 
things discussed. All of these people, I think, would be willing to 
pay the money back ultimately, but it has to be advanced. Under our 
refugee program we paid their way to the United States, their ocean 
transportation. Under chartered military ships we were able to 
reduce that figure to a very small amount, something that isn’t avail- 
able to the individual if he wants to come to the United States, and 
there were savings of millions and millions of dollars involved in it 
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Commissioner Pickerr. Do you think Congress would be favorably 
inclined to financially assisting immigration “to that extent! 

Mr. Girson. In the DP program we were able to obtain enough 
appropriations to complete the job and had some left when it was over 
with, which was returned to the United States Treasury. There 
would, I believe, be some opposition, though. If it were a direct 
United States program, I think I might be inclined to recommend 
that over some long period of time the people being able to pay the 
money back, or the relatives here in the United States might be in- 
terested in them enough to advance it. I think quite a lot of that 
burden could be taken off the backs of the taxpayers without causing 
an undue hardship on the refugees. 

The CuatrmMan. The displaced-persons program included all these 
different categories, expellees, escapees, and refugees, and to the extent 
they have been assisted you have different definitions for these differ- 
ent categories ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. We had two basic programs: One is a displaced-per- 
sons pregram, those people who were displaced as a result of the war 
or feared to return to their homelands following the war, and we had 
what we call the German-expellee program, or the people who were 
expelled from eastern European countries after the war. 

The CuarrmMan. The ethnic German? 

Mr. Greson. The ethnic German. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. As one who has had first-hand experience 
in resettling people, how do you account for the slow progress being 
made in meeting the population problems that exist in Europe, as, for 
example, in It: aly or Greece ? 

Mr. Gieson. I think, Monsignor, you have to consider this: Every 
country is bound to have its own standards. European countries have 
standards they want to insist upon as to what people they will let go 
and under what conditions and so forth, and Italy has ‘been one of 
the countries because of a great many influences there which have 
been very rigid in many respects. I think the solution of this prob- 
lem is not only the movement of people out of there but also economic 
development there, which we are working very hard on with some 
other programs, like Mutual Security. There has been a great migra 
tion of people inside of Europe, too, since the war. There have been 
perhaps six or seven million people shifted inside the western Euro- 
pean economy since the war, and that has all helped out. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Are you referring to persons who have 
been repatriated ? 

Mr. Gisson. I am talking about repatriation; yes. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. But how much movement has there been 
into France and Italy and Germany ¢ 

Mr. Girson. There you have the problem of France more interested 
in admitting single men and they don’t encourage whole families to 
come in. I think the United States set an excellent ex xample when we 
insisted on an entire family unit resettling together, if possible, and 
other countries are coming more and more to it—Canada, Australia. 
But you find some very strict barriers set up in some of these countries, 
as I said a moment ago. 

The Caiman. Mr. Gibson, have you any thoughts that you might 
submit for the guidance of the Commission on the question of the 
administration of the immigration laws, whether in your opinion that 
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ought to continue in the Department of Justice, or, as Secretary Tobin 
suggested, it ought to be transferred to the Department of Labor, or 
whether it should be either in the Department of Justice or in the 
Department of Labor, or an independent agency, whether there should 
be in the future a coordination of activities that are now conducted 
by both the Immigration Service in the Department of Justice and 
by the Department of State through its consuls? Have you thought 
about those problems 

Mr. Ginson. Oh, I am afraid I have given a great deal of thought 
to it, being formerly in the Labor Department, and I have had a great 
deal of discussion with former Secretaries of Labor about the problem 
and worked under the two Secretaries of Labor while I was there, Sec- 
retary Schwellenbach and Secretary Tobin, and also worked, I think, 
on at least two different occasions on reorganization plans for that 
particular executive agency. 

I have this feeling, and it goes back to a speech I made in Balti- 
more a couple or 3 years ago. It was not a labor group; it was an 
outside social group who are very interested in immigration, of course. 
And after I had finished speaking, an old gentleman came up and 
shook hands with me, and he said: 

“I am a rather successful small-business man in this community, 
but I want to say one thing to you. I immigrated when the Immigra- 
tion Service was in the Department of Labor, and,” he said, “I will 
die with a very warm feeling in my heart for the Department of Labor 
because of the real humane and friendly treatment I had from the 
Immigration Service there when I arrived in the United States.” 

Now, I think this: The Immigration Service was moved to Justice 
as a security measure, you perhaps remember, prior to the war. I 
think any immigration has to be tied with manpower need and place- 
ment in the United States. I think there is only one place you can 
do that, and that is in the Department of Labor. I have a feeling 
in bringing these people in that they ought to be brought in t] hrough 
an administrative agency that really isn’t the policeman of our Gov- 
ernment, and I think the Justice Department is the legal arm of the 
Government, or the prosecution arm, or the police department of the 
Government, and maybe in wartimes it is necessary to have the serv- 
ice there, but I think the best interests of the United States and the 
immigrants themselves and their integration into our economy would 
be best served if it were put in the Labor Department or in some de- 
partment like that in the Government. 

The CuarrmMan. What would you think of placing it in the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, there again, your State Department is more con- 
cerned with international foreign affairs. It is not too involved in 
domestic and internal affairs in the United States, like the Labor De- 
partment is, and I think this is an internal problem—I mean, job 
placement, finding opportunities for them. 

The Carman. That would be after they get here, but the admis- 
sions, the character, the kind of people that come in, and the ones that 
we admit from foreign countries, doesn’t that have an impact on our 
foreign policy ? 

Mr. Gipson. Sure, it does, but I don’t know that after they arrive 
in the United States that it has—let me put it this way. Proper treat- 
ment for them after they get in the United States also has a real im- 
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pact on it, and I think they would get more proper treatment from an 
agency like the Labor Department than they would from the State 
Depar tment. 

The CHatrMAN. Is that because it is not set up for doing that? 

Mr. Grsson. It is not set up for it. They may be set up to issue 
visas and travel abroad, but there needs to be a coordination of Gov- 
ernment agencies in the field to bring about what serves the best in- 
terests of the United States and at the same time the best interests 
of the people coming. 

The CuarrMAn. Do you think it better to have two agencies han- 
dling it as at present, the State Department through its consuls abroad 
and ‘the Immigration Service checking at the port of entry, or do you 
think it would be preferable to have it all handled by one agency ¢ 

Mr. Gipson. You see, as I said a moment ago, I am no real expert 
in the field, but I think this, from an administrative standpoint, that 
while ideally it would be better to have one agency to do everything, 
I don’t know, in our democratic process, whether that is preferable, 
and I would say that the review that the Immigration Service makes 
when these people arrive in the United States is just a sort of check 
and balance on the whole thing. At least, you have two agencies 
watching security features, and one may uncover something that an- 
other agency might miss along the way. And I think that, properly 
done, it probably does justify its existence in terms of the internal-se- 
curity problems of the ne 

But I want to say this. I don’t want to leave a wrong impression 
here by my suggestions on where the Immigration Service ought to be. 
I had the finest relationship with Commissioner Mackey in the Justice 
Department in our program, and they cooperated with us, and we 
worked our problems out pretty well. But I do think that administra- 
tive agencies dealing with the economic problems of the country are 
better qualified to integrate these people. 

Commissioner Guirixson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question: 
Would it be your thought, then, that the intake of immigr ants should 
fluctuate with the employment conditions in the country “and in towns 
in America ? 

Mr. Gisson. Your a condition is going to have some 
effect on it, naturally. I don’t know that it needs to necessarily flue- 
tuate. Maybe it does. Maybe that’s the answer to this thing. Maybe 
manpower demands in the United States are one of the main things 
that ought to be considered in immigration quotas. But I don’t know. 
I think our immigration quotas are ‘of necessity going to be so limited 
it isn’t going to make a great deal of difference. 

Commissioner Guiiixson. May I ask this: Knowing as you do so 
very, very well the heartaches involved in people being left in the 
“pipeline” in the DP program, might it be well to establish a ceiling 
such that the intake could be on a permanent basis, rather than 
fluctuate ? 

Mr. Grrson. You are talking about temporary emergency now ? 

Commissioner Gutirxson. No; about long-time policy, 

Mr. Girson. The long-time policy. I don’t know whether I get 
your question. W hether the permanent intake in the United States 
would be such as to alleviate these problems? 
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Commissioner GULLIxson. Would be set so that, regardless whether 
there is a slight recession or not, the people could be invited to con- 
tinue to come ? 

Mr. Gisson. Oh, I think so. And under regular immigration we 
check the financial responsibility of relatives and friends who are 
sponsoring these people, and I don’t think they would create any 
great economic problem. 

The CnamMan. Would you have a sponsor for everybody who was 
admitted to the United States, irrespective of whether they were under 
one of these categories that call for humanitarian treatment / 

Mr. Gisson. I think it is preferable to have a sponsor, but I wouldn't 
want to base any temporary emergency program on getting an indi- 
vidual sponsor for everyone, because our church organizations 
brought literally thousands of people to the United States. 

The CuarrMan. I am not thinking of that situation. 

Mr. Gisson. You are talking about permanent immigration? 

The Cuarrman, Yes. 

Mr. Ginson. Not necessarily. You might want to get scientific peo- 
ple who have no relatives or friends over here. 

The Cuarrman. I was not referring to that category now; not the 
scientists. 

Mr. Gisson. Well, I think the caliber of immigrant we had before 
the quota system made a great contribution to the growth of America, 
and I don’t think we had any restrictions of that sort on them then, 
and I think it probably would work out just as well. But I think to 
some extent sponsorship is a great help to people in a complicated 
society like we live in today, in getting them integrated into it. 

The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gibson. We appreciate 
your statement. 

Mr. Gipson. You are quite welcome, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Finney here? 


STATEMENT OF GERALD D. FINNEY, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
SOLICITOR, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Finney. I am Gerald D. Finney, assistant general solicitor, 
Association of American Railroads, which | represent here. 

I would like to read a prepared statement. 

The CuarrmMan. You may do so. 

Mr. Finney. The Association of American Railroads members in- 
clude practically all of the class I railroads of the United States and 
the principal Canadian and Mexican lines. I am appearing here on 
behalf of the member railroads of the association, particul: urly those 
railroads that operate across the Canadian and Mexican borders. 

I should say at the outset that my statement will be directed to only 
one provision of the immigration statutes. While there is at present 
no indication of any intent to amend that provision, such approval 
was before the last Congress, and we feel that the matter is of sufli- 
cient importance to the railroads to justify our appearance before your 
Commission in order to lay before you the views of the industry. 

For many years the Federal statutes relating to immigration con- 
tained a provision (8 U.S. C. 216) that “it shall be unlawful for any 
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person, including any transportation company * * * to bring to 
the United States by water from any place outside thereof (other than 
foreign contiguous territory”’—and that is the important phrase— 
“(1) any immigrant who does not have an unexpired immigration 
visa, or (2) any quota immigrant having an immigration visa the visa 
in whie h specifies him as a nonquota immigrant.” Shortly after the 
Eighty-second Congress convened, Senator “McCarran of Nevada in- 
troduced S. 716, a bill which proposed a comprehensive revision of the 
laws raaine to immigration, naturalization, and nationality. Similar 
bills—H. R. 2379, by Congressman Walter of Pennsylvania, and H. R. 
2816, by Congressman Celler of New York—were introduced on the 
House side. Included in all three bills was a provision which corre- 
sponded to that found in section 216 of title 8 of the United States 
Code, and that is the section that I quoted from a moment ago, with 
two very important changes. The bills would have made it “unlaw- 
ful for any person, including any transportation company or the 
owner, master, commanding officer, agent, charterer, or consignee of 
any vessel or aircraft, to bring to the United States from any place 
outside thereof any alien who does not have an unexpired visa, if a 
visa was required under this act or regulations issued thereunder.’ 

The important differences between the law and the bills were that 
the law applied only to water carriers and even as to them did not 
apply to immigrants brought in from “foreign contiguous territory,” 
while the bills applied to any transportation company and applied in 
the case of immigrants brought into the United States from any out- 
side country. 

A representative of the Association of American Railroads ap- 
peared at joint hearings conducted by subcommittees of the House 
and Senate Committees on the Judiciary on the three immigration 
bills and objected to the above-mentioned provision on the ground 
that it would impose an intolerable burden on the railroads if en- 
acted into law, 

Thereafter, substitute bills were introduced, one of which, H. R. 
5678, was passed by both Houses of the Congress and became Public 
Law 414, Kighty-second Congress. H. R. 5678, which was the bill 
that passed, in the form as introduced and as enacted into law, con- 
tinued in effect the provisions of section 216 of title 8 of the United 
States Code with the single change that they would apply to aircraft 
carriers as well as water carriers (sec. 273 (a) of Public Law 414) 
The objections of the railroads to the immigration bills were therefore 
met and the statutory provision dealing with unlawful bringing of 
aliens into the United States as it now stands is, from the railroads’ 
standpoint, satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, in view of the possibility of further proposals to 
amend that provision, and we have noted in the past that proposals 
keep cropping up from time to time, the railroads consider it im- 
portant to call to your attention the effect of making it unlawful 
for a railroad to bring into the United States an immigrant who does 
not have an unexpired visa. 

The present law has the effect of relieving railroads operating 
passenger trains across the Canadian and Mexican borders of all obli- 
gation to see that no one of the great multitude of passengers brought 
by them into the United States from those countries is a person who 
is required by law or regulation to have a visa and who does not 
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have one. These provisions, while contained in a public law passed 
in 1952, have, as stated above, been in effect for many years and, so 
far as we are advised, have worked s satisfactorily. Most of the rail- 
roads serving the Canadian and Mexican borders, as I understand it, 
have contracts with the Attorney General either under section 255 
of Public Law 414 or under the former statutory provision—section 
217 of title 8 of the United States Code. I understand that under 
those contracts the railroads provide stations to which they deliver, 
for examination by the immigration authorities, all passengers 
brought into the United States. In some cases the immigrant in- 
spectors board the trains at interior points in Canada and ride to the 
border, making the necessary examinations while en route. In any 
event, the 1 esponsibility of examining the railroad passengers who are 
coming from Canada or Mexico into ‘the United States and determin- 
ing whether those passengers are eligible to enter this country now 
rests with the immigration authorities, and no responsibility is placed 
on the railroads. To our knowledge, there is no valid reason for a 
change in the present arrangement. On the contrary, we think there 
are many reasons why it should be continued. 

While I shall call attention to the situation existing when railroads 
handle passengers between Canada and the United States, it should 
be understood that what I say applies also in large measure to those 
railroads handling passengers from Mexico. The railroads have a 
tremendous volume of passenger traffic coming into the United States 
from Canada. Most of the passengers on any particular train enter- 
ing the United States are other American citizens who have tempo- 
rarily been in Canada and are returning home or are Canadian na- 
tionals coming into this country for some business or social purpose, or 
as tourists. They are not required to have visas. They do not all 
board the train at any one point. Few of them probably carry any 
official document showing who they are or the purpose for which they 
are traveling. They did not even have to appear personally to pur- 
chase their railroad tickets. 

If a railroad were to be penalized if it brought into the United 
States any immigrant with an expired visa, then of course before it 
could safely permit a person to board one of its trains at any of its 
stations, or before it could safely accept him as a passenger from a 
delivering railroad, it would first have to determine either that he 
did not need a visa or that he held an unexpired visa. As a practical] 
matter, the railroad could not protect itself against violation of the 
law for it would have to determine, first, the nation: ality of each pas- 
senger coming to the United States, and, second, in the case of those 
who were not United States citizens, their purpose in entering this 
country. It would be necessary for the railroad to require a pros- 
pective passenger to establish his right to enter the United States 
even before a ticket was sold to him. This would be difficult enough 
even if in all cases the ticket was sold by the railroad on which the 
ticket buyer actually entered this country for that railroad would be 
required to maintain ticket sellers or inspectors at each of its sta- 
tions in Canada with knowledge of the requirements of the immigra- 
tion laws of the United States and the regulations issued thereunder 
in order to know who must have a visa to enter the United States. 
The fact of the matter is that many of the passengers coming ino 
the United States from Canada by rail travel over one or more other 
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railroad lines before reaching the line on which they actually cross 
the border and they have purchased their tickets from the roads on 
which they started their journey. The road carrying the ——— 
across the border could not require the initial roads to refrain from 
selling tickets to those ineligible to enter the United States and it 
could not afford to maintain its own inspectors at all stations on all 
Canadian railroads to police the matter. 

It would also be clearly impracticable for the railroads to provide 
each station with inspectors. The regular train employees would 
hardly be oualified to act as inspectors and their regular duties would 
not permit them to carry this additional responsibility. And I might 
add there that it is highly unlikely that the working arrangements 
between the men and management would permit the inspection of pas- 
sengers to determine whether they needed visas or had unexpired 
visas. 

The only alternative would seem to be that the railroad stop its train 
at some point in Canada in order that railroad inspectors located there 
could make full inspection. Those inspectors would have to have the 
authority to eject from the train any passenger who needed a visa but 
did not have one. This would of course result in considerable incon- 
venience and delay to all railroad passengers. Further, it seems likely 
that railroad employees would have no lawful authority to require a 
passenger to prove his nationality or the purposes for which he was 
coming to the United States. Nevertheless, in the event a passenger 
refused to give the requisite information, in order to protect the rail- 
road the inspector would have to eject him, certainly at the possible 
risk that the passenger might subject the railroad to a valid claim for 
substantial damages brought about by his ejection. 

There is a further point that should be borne in mind. Under exist- 
ing laws a citizen of the United States is not required to carry official 
papers indicating his nationality—that is, when he goes to Canada or 
Mexico—and when he returns to the United States from Canada he is 
customarily permitted to enter this country following an oral state- 
ment as to his citizenship. Under the provision contained in the three 
immigration bills above referred to, if a railroad company brought into 
the United States an alien with an expired visa it is certainly doubt- 
ful that a showing by that railroad that one of its employees asked 
the alien if he was an American citizen and received an affirmative 
reply would be sufficient to indicate that the railroad had exercised due 
diligence in determining whether the passenger was a person eligible 
to enter the United States. To be safe, therefore, the railroad in all 
instances would have to secure from every one of its passengers written 
proof of his nationality and the purpose for which he was entering the 
United States. 

The railroads are ready and willing to cooperate with the immigra- 
tion authorities in the enforcement of the immigration laws. It is 
their position that they should not be required to interpret and en- 
force such laws. It is their view, therefore, that any proposal which 
would make it unlawful for the railroads to bring into the United 
States from Canada or Mexico immigrants who do not have unex- 
pired immigration visas should receive no consideration by your 
Commission. 

The Cuyarrman. Thank you, Mr. Finney. 

Is Mr. Krebs here ? 
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STATEMENT OF ALFRED U. KREBS, COUNSEL FOR THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SHIPPING, INC., AND ALSO REPRE- 
SENTING THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE INSTITUTE 


Mr. Kress. I am Alfred U. Krebs, counsel for the National Federa- 
tion of American Shipping, Inc., an industry organization represent- 
ing a majority of all deep-water American-flag shipping. 

T'd like to say at this point that I believe you have an appearance 
entered also for the American Merchant Marine Institute, whie h is 
one of our member associations, and the institute will not. appear. I 
will make the appearance for the steamship industries. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. In other words, Mr. Maloney will not appear? 

Mr. Kress. Mr. Maloney will not appear. 

I have a prepared statement here which I would like to read on 
behalf of the organizations I represent here, if you have no objection to 
my doing so. I believe I can probably do so within, certainly, the 
time allotted to the institute and our organization. 

The Crairman. Well, it isa fairly long statement, and we are a little 
bit behind time in our schedule this morning. I wonder whether you 
could save some time on it by just reading what parts you think are 
particularly important, and we will put the whole statement into our 
record here. 

Mr. Kress. All right, sir, I will do that. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t want to handicap you in presenting it in 
any way, if you don’t think you can do that. 

Mr. Krees. Well, I frankly would prefer to at least read most of it, 
if it is possible to do so, particularly in view of the facts. I will tele- 
scope it to the extent that I can do so. 

The National Federation of American Shipping, Inc., appreciates 
the opportunity to appear before the Commission for the purpose of 
outlining problems of the steamship industry with respect to the de- 
tention and deportation of aliens, including alien seamen and stow- 
aways, which were not satisfactorily resolved by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

Before outlining these problems, however, we would like to make it 
clear that we consider the act to be a distinct step forward in re- 
solving immigration problems of carriers. The act relieves them of 
some of the unjustified burdens and penalties which were imposed by 
earlier immigration laws. As might be expected, however, in legisla- 
tion as lengthy and complex as the act, certain problems escaped at- 
tention. 

Detention of arriving aliens, including alien crewmen and stow- 
aways: Sections 232, 254 (a), and 273 (d) of the act are the prince ipal 
sections relating to the detention of arriving aliens which require 
comment. 

Section 232 provides that for certain purposes aliens, including alien 
crewmen, arriv ing in United States ports— 
shall be detained on board the vessel or at the airport of arrival of the aireraft 
bringing them, unless the Attorney General directs their detention in a United 
States immigration station or other place specified by him at the expense of such 
vessel or aircraft * * * for a sufficient time to enable the immigration 
officers and medical officers to subject such aliens to observation and an exam- 
ination sufficient to determine whether or not they belong to the excluded classes. 
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Section 254 (a) imposes a fine upon the owner, master, and so forth, 
of a vessel or aircraft arriving in the United States who fails to— 
detain on board the vessel, or in the case of an aircraft to detain at a place 
specified by an immigration officer at the expense of the airline, any alien 
crewman employed thereon until an immigration officer has completely inspected 
such alien crewman, including a physical examination by the medical examiner, 
or * * * to detain any alien crewman on board the vessel, or in the case 
of an aircraft at a place specified by an immigration officer at the expense of the 
airline, after such inspection unless a conditional permit to land temporarily 
has been granted such alien crewman * * *, 

Section 273 (d) also imposes a fine on the owner, master, and so 
forth, of any vessel or aircraft arriving in the United States who 
fails to— 
detain on board or at such other place as may be designated by an immigration 
officer, any alien stowaway until such alien stowaway has been inspected by an 
immigration officer, or who fails to detain such stowaway on board or at such 
other designated place after inspection if ordered to do so by an immigration 
Officer * * *%, 

The steamship industry considers the detention requirements of the 
act to be extremely burdensome. While aliens, including alien crew- 
men and stowaways, arriving in the United States by air are not, 
for obvious reasons, required by law to be detained on board the air- 
craft bringing them, but instead at the airport of arrival, such aliens 
when arriving in the United States by water are, for the most part, 

required to be detained on board the vessels bringing them, instead 
of at a United States immigration station or other authorized place 

of detention ashore. The steamship industry does not believe that 
vessels operated by private companies should be required to act as law- 
enforcement agencies of the Government since this function is exclu- 
sively the prerogative and responsibility of the Government, and not 
of non-Government agencies. The exemption accorded in practice 
to aircraft from acting as law-enforcement agencies in connection with 
the detention of aliens should be extended to vessels. This would be 
very desirable from the standpoint of national defense and security. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. May I interrupt you there? Why do you say 
that ? 

Mr. Krers. Well, to begin with, it would certainly mean, in the 
case of people who perhaps should be excluded from the country, 
that it would enable the Government itself to exercise perhaps greater 
control over them than the carriers are able to do. At the same time, 
it may very well be that there are people who should be removed 
from the vessels as promptly as possible because of security reasons, 
as I said. 

Mr. Rosenrtetp. Are you speaking in hypothetical terms, or are 
you aware of cases? 

Mr. Krers. I cannot cite any cases. This statement is based on 
information which was furnished to me by the carriers themselves. 
I do not have personal knowledge of that. [Continuing reading:] 

While the act (secs. 232 and 273 (d)), like the old law, provides 
for the detention of aliens and stowaways elsewhere than on the vessel 
bringing them if permission is obtained from the Attorney General 
or a local immigration officer, it has been the experience of the steam- 
ship companies that it is most difficult to obtain this permission. This 
is true even when it is desired to transfer the alien from the arriving 
vessel to another vessel owned or operated by the same company. 
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Very often such permission is obtained only after the expenditure of 
considerable time, effort, and expense on the part of the shipowners. 

The act (sec. 254 (a)), like the old law, is even more stringent with 
respect to the detention of arriving alien crewmen in that it requires 
their detention on board the vessel ‘bringing them. 

If the act is not amended to relieve vessels of the responsibility of 
acting as law-enforcement agencies in connection with the safekeep- 
ing on board of detained aliens, including alien crewmen and stow- 
aways, then it should be amended so as to facilitate the transfer of 
such detained aliens to other vessels, or to a United States immigra- 
tion station or other authorized place of detention ashore, whenever 
the steamship company considers this procedure necessary for prac- 
tical operating reasons, such as fumigation; shifting the vessel from 
one foreign trade to another, or from the foreign trade into the United 
States coastwise trade, where alien crewmen cannot be employed under 
the law; performing repairs on the vessel, either in drydock or at the 
pier, and so forth. This amendment is very desirable for reasons of 
national defense and security. As I said, I think quite frequently 
there may be aliens who should be removed from the vessel as promptly 
as possible, for reasons of national security. 

Reporting, detention, and deportation of alien crewmen in the 
United States: Section 251 (c) of the act requires the owner, master, 
and so forth, of a vessel sailing from the United States to deliver to 
an immigration officer, pr ior to the departure of the vessel, a list con- 
taining the names of alien crewmen on board who were not employed 
thereon at the time of its arrival in the United States, and the names 
of those paid off or discharged, and of those deserting or landing in 
the United States. Failure to deliver a complete, true, and correct 
list results in a fine being imposed on the owner, master, and so forth, 
of the vessel. 

The industry urges that section 251 (c) be amended so as to author- 

ize the owner, master, and so forth, of the vessel to furnish the list 
required by such section within 48 hours after the departure of the 
vessel. The sailing of a vessel is a period of intense excitement and 
activity. Crews do not muster on departure, and last-minute pierhead 
hiring does not permit the master to obtain all of the required informa- 
tion. Furthermore, vessels quite frequently sail from outlying docks 
and the company offices do not have immediate information concerning 
crew members. 

Section 252 (a) provides that under certain circumstances an im- 
migration officer may (without consulting with the steamship com- 
pany) grant an alien crewman a conditional permit to land tempor- 
arily in the United States for a period of time not in excess of (1) 
the period of time (not exceeding 29 days) during which the vessel 
or aircraft on which he arrived remains in port, if the immigration 
officer is satisfied that the crewman intends to depart on such vessel or 
aircraft, or (2) 29 days, if the immigration officer is satisfied that the 
crewman intends to depart, within the period of time for which he is 
permitted to land, on a vessel or aircraft other than the one on which 
he arrived. 

Subsection (b) of section 252 authorizes “any immigration officer” 
to revoke such permit if the officer determines that the alien is not a 
bona fide crewman, or does not intend to depart on the vessel or air- 
craft which brought him. If the permit is revoked, the crewman must 
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be received and detained on board the vessel or aircraft on which he 
arrived, and deported at the expense of the transportation line which 
brought him to the United States. 

Subsection (c) of section 243 provides that if deportation proceed. 
ings are instituted against an alien crewman at any time within 5 years 
after the granting of the last temporary landing permit, the cost of 
deport ition of such alien crewman shall be at the expense of the owner 
of the vessel by which he came to the United States. 

Subsection (d) provides that if deportation proceedings against 
an alien crewman are instituted later than 5 years after the granting 
of the last temporary landing permit, the cost of deportation shall 
be for the account of the Government. 

The industry believes that is is unreasonable to require the steam- 
ship company to assume the responsibility and cost of the detention 
and deportation of an alien crewman who, after having been granted 
permission by an immigration officer to land temporarily in the United 
States, loses his right to remain in the country, or who remains in the 
country in excess of the period allowed under the terms of the tempo- 

rary lending permit. The Government assumes sole responsibility for 
determining whether an alien crewman shall be permitted to land 
temporar ily in the United States, and, by the same token, the Govern- 
ment should assume sole responsibility and liability for detention and 
deportation expenses arising from any subsequent action on its part 
resulting in revocation of the temporary landing permit, or in the 
event that the crewman remains in the United States beyond the 
time authorized in the permit. Once a permit to land has been granted 
by an immigration officer, the transportation line’s responsibility for 
the alien crewman should cease. Sections 243 (c) and 252 (b) should 
be amended so as to relieve the carrier of this responsibility. 

In any event, section 252 (a) should be amended so as to authorize 
an immigration officer to extend the period of the temporary landing 
permit beyond 29 days where necessary. Numerous vessels are being 
laid up at the present time, and it is quite likely that some companies 
will not have vessels in position during the 29-day period. These com- 
panies should not under such circumstances be forced to transport 
alien crewmen halfway across the country for the purpose of catching 

vessels when they will have vessels in position shortly after the expira 
tion of the 29-day period. Even where vessels are in position, the 
rotation plan under the hiring halls may delay a crewman beyond the 
period of his permit. The companies should not be penalized for 
circumstances beyond their control, and amendment of the section as 
proposed would avoid such a result. 

Detention and deportation of alien crewmen returning to the United 
States: The industry recommends that section 24 also be amended so 
as to provide that a steamship company bringing an alien crewman to 
the United States shall not be liable for expenses connected with his 
detention and deportation if, when employed by the company, the 
crewman was in possession of proper shipping papers; that is, certifi- 
cate of service or identification, issued to him by the Coast Guard, and 
an apparently valid passport or other travel document in lieu thereof. 

Not infrequently an alien seaman whose immigration status - under 
investigation applies for employment on board a vessel. The seaman 
knowingly or unknowingly withholds the foregoing iriferietion as 
to his immigration status from the steamship ¢ ompany, as well as from 
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the Coast Guard and the United States shipping commissioner by 
whom he is signed on the vessel. Upon the return of the vessel to the 
United States, however, the owner or master is ordered by an immi- 
gration officer to detain this alien seaman and deport him, all at the 
expense of the steamship company. 

It is unquestionably the responsibility of the Government agencies 
involved, namely, the State Department, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, “Coast Guard, and United States shipping commis- 
sioners, to coordinate their activities through the exchange of 
information relative to the immigration status of alien seamen so 
that the steamship companies will be adequately protected against 
employing those alien seamen whose immigration status is under in- 
vestigation or is in doubt. The companies certainly should not be 
penalized because of lack of cooperation between responsible Govern- 
ment agencies. This lack of cooperation often results in the employ- 
ment of alien seamen whose immigration status is under investigation, 
with the steamship companies being required by the immigration 
officers to assume the responsibility and expense of detaining and de- 
porting such seamen. 

This situation can be remedied by amendments to section 254 and 
other applicable sections of the act. Therefore, we recommend that 
the act be amended to providé that when an alien seaman is signed on 
a United States-flag vessel by any representative of the U nited States 
Government, such as a shipping commissioner or an American consul, 
and is in possession of a valid passport or other travel document in 
lieu thereof, together with the required seaman’s papers issued by the 
Coast Guard, detention expenses and expenses incidental to detention 
and/or deportation shall not be assessed against the vessel, master, or 
transportation line if the seaman is detained by a United States immi- 
gration officer on arrival at a United States port for any reason other 
than a medical one. The act should also be amended so as to provide 
that when such a seaman has been permitted by an immigration officer 
to land temporarily in the United States, the vessel, master, or trans- 
portation line shall not be held responsible for any further or future 
detentions, deportations, or costs relating thereto. 

Deportation of aliens within the United States: Section 243 (c) 
provides that— 
if deportation proceedings are instituted at any time within 5 years after the 
entry of the alien [other than an alien crewman] for causes existing prior to or 
at the time of entry— 
the deportation expense shall be for the account of the owner of the 
vessel on which such alien came to the United States, except that the 


shipowner shall not be liable for such deportation expense in the case 
of any alien— 


who arrived in possession of a valid unexpired immigrant visa and who was 
inspected and admitted to the United States for permanent residence. 

The industry urges that subsection (c) of section 243. be amended 
so as to relieve the steamship companies of liability for deportation 
costs in instances where aliens arrive in possession of valid unexpired 
visas of any description and are admitted to the United States for 
intransit purposes or temporary residence, but are ordered a i 
within 5 years after their entry into the United States for causes 
existing prior to or at the time of their entry. The issuance of all 
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visas to aliens desiring to come to the United States is the exclusive 
prerogative of American consuls abroad, and the steamship com- 
panies cannot reasonably be expected to anticipate or determine 
whether aliens, who have been isued valid visas, will be permitted 
to remain in the United States. The companies, therefore, should 
not be burdened with the deportation expense of aliens who are ad- 
mitted into the United States for intransit purposes, or temporary 
or permanent residence, and subsequently ordered deported w ithin 
5 years after entry for causes existing prior to or at the time of their 
entry into the United States. 

Discharge of alien crewmen: Section 256 contains a most unusual 
provision with respect to the discharge of alien crewmen arriving 
in the United States. This provision (which was not contained in 
the old law) makes it unlawful for any owner, master, and so forth, 
of any vessel to pay off or discharge any alien crewman, except an 
alien lawfully admitted for permanent residence, employed on board 
a vessel arriving in the United States without first obtaining the 
consent of the Attorney General. Violation of this provision is pun- 
ishable by a $1,000 fine. 

The industry submits that this requirement is impracticable from 
an operating standpoint. Its literal, or even delegated, enforcement 
would seriously interfere with the normal operation of vessels, in- 
cluding those engaged in the transportation of vital military equip- 
ment and commodities in the furtherance of our national defense 
and foreign aid programs.. Tankers, which are usually in port for 
very short periods of time, would be particularly affected. Many of 
these vessels are obliged to ei nploy alien seamen as replacements while 
engaged in the foreign trade. Upon their return to the United States, 
the vessels are often immediately transferred to the coastwise trade, 
and the alien seamen must be promptly discharged as required by 
law. A similar situation confronts subsidized vessels, which are re- 
quired under the law to discharge, upon their return to the first 
United States port, any alien seamen who may have been employed 
as replacements in foreign ports. 

The industry believes that the act and existing law provide adequate 
safeguards relating to the detention and deportation of undesirable 
alien seamen without necessity for the impracticable provisions of 
section 256. Since steamship companies, under existing laws and 
regulations, are permitted to employ aliens as crewmen who have 
proper papers issued to them by the Coast Guard, the companies 
ae also be permitted to pay off and discharge such alien crewmen 
without the necessity of obtaining the consent of the Attorney General, 
or any immigration officer to whom the discharge consent power may 
be delegated by the Attorney General. The immigration officers 
would not in all probability be available after normal business hours, 
and particularly on Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, for the pur- 
pose of giving their consent to the discharge of alien crewmen. 
Furthermore, similar retaliatory laws and regulations might be im- 
posed by foreign nations on American seamen employed on ‘the vessels 
of such nations. 

Detention and deportation of returning resident aliens: Sections 
233 (c) (3). 237 (a) (2). and 272 (a) (3) and (b) (3) provide that 
detention expenses or fines with respect to aliens, incurred pursuant 
to sections 232, 233, 237, and 272, shall not be assessed against the 
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vessel, master, or transportation line in the case of any alien, other 

than an alien crewman, who arrives in the United States in possession 
of an unexpired reentry permit issued to him, provided application for 
admission was made— 

within 125 days of the date on which the alien was last examined and admitted 
by the Service * * * 

We desire to call the Commission’s attention to an a defect 
in the above-quoted portion of sections 233 (c) (3) (A), 287 (a) (2) 
(A), and 272 (a) (3) (A) and (b) (3) (A) which, if literally in- 
terpreted, makes the practical application of this provision impos- 
sible. For example, an alien who may have been “last examined and 
admitted by the Service” into the United States in 1950 for perman- 
ent residence may now desire to visit his family or friends abroad. 
He accordingly makes application for a reentry permit, which, under 
section 223 (b) of the act, is good for a period of 1 year, including any 
extensions thereof not exceeding 1 year in the aggregate. If this 
alien is detained by the Immigration and Naturalization Service upon 
his return to the United States, the tr ansportation line bringing him 
back may, under the present wording of subdivision (A) in the above 
sections, be held liable for all his detention and de port ition expenses 
or fines, since the 120-day period from the time he was “last examined 
and admitted by the Service” into the United States in 1950 will have 
long since expired. 

Even if the qualifying clause “within 120 days of the date on which 
the alien was last examined and admitted by the Service,” as con- 
tained in subdivision (A) in the above sections, is interpreted by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to mean within 120 days of 
the date on which the alien was last examined and admitted by the 
Service during the validity of the reentry permit, this would, never- 
theless, be unsatisfactory, since it would create a discrimin: atory and 
inequitable situation with respect to liability of steamship companies 
for detention and deport ition expenses or fines in connection with resi- 
dent aliens arriving with unexpired reentry permits who are ordered 
detained and de sported. For example, a resident alien in possession of 
an unexpired reentry permit may return to the United States in 60 
days and be examined and admitted by the Service. He may leave the 
United States again 120 days later and still be in possession of the 
same unexpired reentry permit. If he is detained on his second 
return to the United States, the steamship company bringing him 
back might be liable for the detention expenses or fines, “and also 
deportation costs if he is ordered deported, since the 120-day period 
from the time he was “last examined and admitted by the Service’ 
into the United States expired before he left the United States on 
his second trip abroad. On the other hand, if a resident alien leaves 
the United States in possession of an unexpired reentry ~pme and 
remains away during almost the entire life of the permit, , 12 
pac and any extension thereof not exceeding 1 year in tlie agere- 

gate, and returns just prior to the expiration of the permit and is 
detained, the steams ship company bringing him back would, under the 
terms of subdivision (A) in the above sections. be exempt from such 
detention expenses or fines. 
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The steamship industry recommends that in order to remedy the 

impracticable and ine quitable situation created by the above-quoted 
provision in subdivision (A) in sections 233 (c) (3), 237 (a) (2) and 
272 (a) (3) and (b) (3) of the act, subdivision (A) should be 
amended to provide that detention expenses or fines, as the case may be, 
shall not be assessed against the vessel, master, or transportation line 
in the case of an alien, other than an alien crewman, who arrives in 
the United States in possession of an unexpired reentry permit issued 
to him, provided application for admission is made within 1 year of 
the date of the issuance of the reentry permit or within the period of 
any extensions thereof. A visa is valid for not more than 120 days. 
There is, however, no reason why the 120-day period should be made 
applicable in the case of a reentry permit, since the reentry permit is 
valid for 1 year, including any extensions thereof not exceeding 1 
year in the aggregate. 

There is no legitimate reason why steamship companies bringing 
aliens to the United States who possess valid unexpired reentry per- 
mits should be required to pay detention and deport ition expenses or 
fines with respect to any such aliens if detained. This is true irrespec- 
tive of the amount of time which may have elapsed since the permits 
were originally issued if the permits are still valid at the time appli- 
cation for admission is made. Under the law, the prerogative and 
responsibility for the issuance of reentry permits is vested in and 
exercised by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. The com- 
panies, therefore, are in no position to determine whether an alien in 
possession of a valid unexpired reentry permit will be admitted into 
the United States, and should not be penalized for actions taken by 
Government officials. 

In general: The grounds for the detention and deportation of aliens, 
including alien crewmen, have been greatly broadened under the act 
to include such additional aliens as those who are, or at any time have 
been, Communists or members of the Communist Party. The steam- 
ship lines are, therefore, greatly concerned as to the extent of their 
responsibility for the detention and deportation of such aliens, since 
it is very likely that due to this expansion or extended scope their 
expenses would be increased as to the results of it. 

The CHairmMan. Have you any estimate as to how important this is ? 
What you think the amount of the additional burden, moneywise, 
would be on the companies? 

Mr. Kress. No, I, frankly, had not requested any figures of that 
nature and would be unable to make an estimate. 

The Cuamman. Then we may not know whether we are talking 
about something important or something unimportant. 

Mr. Kress. That is merely in passing, you might say, aside from the 
fact as to whether there will be a great monetary increase. We still 
feel that some of the things which I have referred to here are inap- 
plica tble and harsh as far as the carriers are concerned. 

The Cuamman. But I think the Congress would be interested in 
knowing, because, after all, if any changes are to be made in the law, 
it is the Congress which will make them. 

Mr. Krers. I understand that. We did want to bring these things 
to the attention of the Commission, because, as we understand it, it is 
the new law. 
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The Cuarrman. It would be helpful if you could furnish some es- 
timates as to what the implication of this is to carriers. 

Mr. Kress. I shall certainly be « happy to try to get some 
information of that nature. Frankly, I don’t know what my chances 
of success will be, but I will certainly be glad to try to get it. How- 
ever, as I said, even aside from the incre: ased monet: ry costs, we do 
feel that there are certain provisions here 

The Cuarrman. These companies must have had long experience 
with the provisions under the existing law, before Public Law 414 
goes into effect, in which some burdens that had been imposed upon 
them have been relieved by virtue of the new act, and it would seem 
they ought to have some estimate as to how much they have been re- 
quired to expend for things which Congress has now relieved them of 
and so forth. 

Mr. Krers. I would certainly be happy to try to get some infor- 
mation of that nature and submit it to the Commission. 


The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Krebs. 
Is Mr. Noakes here # 


STATEMENT OF FRANK L. NOAKES, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
AND REPRESENTING THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE 
OF WAY EMPLOYEES, AND THE RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Noakes. I am Frank L. Noakes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., general director of research, Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I identify myself on the first page of my statement, 


also the organization that I am representing. I understand you are 
short on time here, and if it is your pleasure, after I identify myself 
and the organization, if the sti satel will be placed in the record, I 
shall be satisfied, or if it is your desire I go through for questioning 
purposes, I will be glad to read it. 

The CHatrMan. That will be satisfactory. We will put the whole 
statement as you have submitted it into the record. 

Mr. Noakes. Well, I might say that after I identify myself I would 
like to go over the organizations. These are railw: ay labor organiza 
tions. There are 19 in number who are associated with the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. The ‘y represent on the North Amer 
‘can Continent all the nonoper’ ating employees with the ex a ot 
one organization. ‘That’s the switechmen’s organization. That is at 
operating organization. 

The high points in the statement are that we are concerned about th 
wetbacks on our southern border entering employment in the railroad 
industry displacing American workers On the other hand, we ari 
also somewhat concerned about the restricti ons that are pl aced on oul 
northern borders by employees who are employed on Canadian rail- 
roads who, because of seniority purposes, must enter the United States, 
and there are certain restrictions that do cause us some concern. We 
feel that the southern border should be tightened and the northern 
border somewhat relaxed. 

There is this differen ‘e, that the northern border adm its employe es 
tlready in railroad service, while the southern border is open to work- 
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ers for agricultural purposes who leave their contract and enter rail- 
road employment, and at the same time there is the wetback that comes 
across the border and drifts into railroad work, not only along the 
border line, but all the way up to the Canadian border. Like I say, 
there is the difference between bona fide railroad employees coming 
into the United States, while on the other hand there are definite 
violations on the southern border that are causing us concern. 

If you think that suffices 

The Cuarrman. I think it does for us, for this reason, Mr. Noakes: 
The Commission, up to now, hasn’t thought of devoting much time or 
making recommendation on the wetback situation. I understand you 
are a member of the Governor’s Study Commission on Migratory 
Labor for the State of Michigan. There has been this special study 
and special report by the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
also. And we thought because of these special commissions that have 
been set up on that particular problem that we would not undertake 
to either duplicate or to express views on situations which are being 
handled and have been handled by other commissions so recently. 

Mr. Noakes. Yes. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman, that you do give 
some consideration to the statement in regard to Canadian employees 
entering the United States because of railroad requirements or because 
of contracts between these labor organizations and the railways of 
Canada? You will find it on the Canadian Pacific, Canadian National, 
Great Northern into Canada. Like I say, we don’t think it’s necessary 
to pay head tax and visa for coming into the States to perform the 
services under contract with these organizations. 

The CrarrMan. If you will look at the President’s Executive order 
that created this Commission, you will see that he has asked us to make 
a survey and evaluation of the immigration and naturalization poli- 
cies of the United States, and to make recommendations for legisla- 
tion, administrative or other action. In view of the short period of 
time we have to do this job, we do not know how far we can go into 
every detail, important as I know it isto you. In any event, I am sure 
there will be opportunity for such matters to be ironed out in the 
future. 

Thank you. Your prepared statement will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Noakes. Thank you, very much. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by Frank L. 
Noakes on behalf of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes and the Railway Labor Executives Association :) 





My name is Frank L. Noakes, I am director of research for the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes, a railway labor organization. My office address 
is 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 3, Mich. In addition to representing the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes, I have been requested to 
represent the Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

This association is composed of the chief executives of 19 standard railway 
labor organizations and the Railway Employes’ Department, A. F. of L. The 
organizations represented are the following: 


Switchmen’s Union of North America 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 

American Train Dispatchers’ Association 

Railway Employes’ Department, A. F. of L. 

Srotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and Helpers of 
America 

International Association of Machinists 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and Helpers 
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Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 

Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Americ: 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employes 

Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America 

National Organization Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America 

National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 

International Longshoremen’s Association 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union 

Railroad Yardmasters of America 


These organizations, composing the association, constitute approximately 
three-quarters of all railroad employees, over one million in number. 

Late in the year 1950 I prepared and presented testimony before the Presi 
dent’s Commission on Migratory Labor, during its hearings in Florida. Then, 
too, in January 1951, I represented the Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
and appeared before the American delegation representing our Government, in 
Mexico City, who were then meeting with a like delegation representing the 
Government of Mexico for the renewal of the International Executive Agree- 
ment between the two countries, providing for the importation of Mexican 
nationals to the United States for agricultural purposes 

At present, I am a member of the Governor’s Study Commission on Migratory 
Labor for the State of Michigan. 

My purpose in appearing before your committee is to suggest that it include 
in its study, the problem of Mexican nationals and wetbacks entering the 
United States; the former by loosely drawn treaty between Mexico and the 
United States and the latter with little or no difficulty and in direct disregard 
of our immigration laws. This problem is one of concern to railway labor in 
general, inasmuch as many Mexican nationals who have been brought into the 
United States for agricultural purposes leave the farms to which they were 
assigned by contract and, in violation of the terms of their contract, seek employ- 
ment on the railroads. Then, too, the illegal crossing of our borders, by wetbacks 
who leave Mexico for the specific purpose of hiring out to railroad service causes 
much unemployment throughout the industry. This is a most deleterious situa- 
tion and one that should be corrected, possibly through the strengthening and 
the full enforcement of our immigration laws. 

During the hearings held in March 1952, before the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor Management Relations of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
United States Senate, I appeared and offered testimony as to the position of our 
brotherhood with respect to the importation of Mexican nationals for farm work. 
Our experience has been that oftentimes these workers, after a short period of 
employment on the farms, find the work for which they were imported, undesir- 
able, because of a number of factors, chiefly housing and substandard wages, 
and drift into employment in the railroad industry—particularly into track 
work but not limited to this type of work. They have been found to be engaged 
in the round houses, freight houses, and other occupations 

While no recent check has been made of the arrests of absconders from agri- 
cultural contracts and wetbacks in the various railroad terminals throughout 
the United States, due to the shortness of time in preparing this statement, 
nevertheless, from reports furnished us by our officers out in the field we under- 
stand that the situation, that existed earlier in this year, has not changed. In 
fact, it appears that it has been intensified, inasmuch as we learn that Mexican 
nationals, originally brought into this country for farm work, as well as wetbacks 
have drifted into northern Michigan and other States along our northern border— 
a situation that did not exist a few years ago. 

However, to give your committee some idea as to the number of aliens from 
south of our border who left their country primarily to engage in farm work, 
as provided for by contract, and who later violated their contract and became 
illegals; and the flow of wetbacks who cross our border seeking work other 
than farm work, I would like to quote from a letter dated February 27, 1952, 
addressed to Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey of the United States Senate, by A. R. 
Mackey, Commissioner, United States Department of Justice, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service which was in reply to Senator Humphrey’s letter of 
February 20, 1952, wherein he requested answers to a number of questions 
pertaining to aliens apprehended during January and February of 1952. As 
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I understand Mr. Mackey’s letter, the information 


which I will quote is for the 
period of Fembruary 1952. 


Apprehensions: 
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Employment of those aliens apprehended: 
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Unemployed 


Total 











Status of those aliens apprehended : 
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It will be noted that of the 1,148 aliens apprehended in the United States, 
during this period, 1,115 were Mexicans and of the 1,148 illegals, 398 were en- 
gaged in employment on the railroads. As you can see, the largest concentration 
of illegals was found in the railroad industry. 

During this period there was much unemployment in the railroad industry 
and, without a doubt, the 398 jobs filled by aliens would have been filled by 
American workers had our immigration laws been properly policed and had the 
farmers and farm associations been required to post bond for each worker 
sufficiently high enough that they would have been severely penalized had they 
not returned the Mexican nationals to their native land, at the close of their 
contract period. This combination of looseness in our immigration laws and the 
treaty between the Governments of the United States and Mexico, brings for- 
cibly to our attention the neéd for corrective legislation. 

We find other instances, later in the year, where Mexicon nationals and wet- 
backs were apprehended, and again in the territories where such aliens were 
picked up, the concentration of Mexicans in the railroad industry is alarming. 

It would be of information to you for me to quote from the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Relations, pages 744 and 
745 of the testimony given by Mr. Kelly, Assistant Commissioner, Enforcement 
Division, Immigration and Naturalization Service. In answer to question by 
Senator Humphrey, Mr. Kelly had this to say: 

“Well, I guess everybody knows that there are many of these Mexicans, these 
wetbacks, filtering into the industrial areas. We do what we can with the 
force we have in the way of apprehending them and removing them to Mexico. 
We are not doing what we should like to do. We did send a small detail 
of border-patrol officers recently into the Chicago, Kansas City, and Detroit 
districts, and in a period of approximately 30 days, they apprehended 1,545, 
of which number 1,508 were Mexicans. These were found employed in the 
various crafts and industries: 118 in steel making and fabrication, 520 on the 
railroads, 127 in meat packing and processing, 56 in hotels and restaurants, 
and so forth. Of the total number, it may be interesting to note that S02 were 
illegal entrants and 810 were abscondees from contracts.” 

As stated by Mr. Kelly, there was a small detail of border-patrol officers 
assigned to each of the cities named and, in 30 days, 1,508 Mexicans were 
apprehended, 520 of them gainfully employed in the railroad industry. Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Detroit districts are but a few of the many large railroad 
terminal points in the United States; thus I venture to say that had such investi- 
gations been conducted in other large terminals throughout the country this 
situation would have been multiplied many times over. 
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Most of the organizations represented by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association are international in scope, i. e., these organizations represent the 
employees within the class or craft in Canada also. The employees on these 
Canadian roads, that extend their operation into the United States, hold 
seniority in the United States as well and must, of necessity, accept such work 
as is required of them on their seniority district either of a temporary or 
permanent nature, according to the rules agreed upon between the brotherhoods 
and the railroads. 

In addition, maintenance and repair crews must, at various times throughout 
the year, cross the border into the States for short periods in the performance 
of their work. 

Workers on temporary positions having a definite beginning and termination 
date, whether awarded by builetin or assigned, are not required to obtain 
visas or pay head tax. However, it is necessary for such parties to have in 
their possession, documentary evidence, from their employing officer, signifying 
that they have been awarded or assigned to a temporary position in the United 
States, in accordance with the agreement in effect between the railroad and the 
brotherhood. 

On positions of a permanent or indefinite duration it is necessary for an 
employee awarded or assigned such position to obtain a visa, pay head tax, 
furnish birth certificate, police record, and a document of identity, signifying 
they have been awarded or assigned to a position in the United States. 

Where regular maintenance work is to be performed by regular Canadian 
forces on the United States portion of a Canadian division, it is necessary for 
the railroad to make application to our Immigration Department to import 
their employees into the United States to perform such work. The organization 
representing the employees who are to perform the work, must, in turn, certify 
to the Immigration Department that it offers no objection to such entry of 
the employees it represents, after which the men are permitted to enter the 
United States temporarily as nonimmigrant visitors. All this is accepted by 
these workers in spite of the “red tape” and ofttimes unnecessary delay. 

While we have remained tolerant with the requirements necessary to permit 
our Canadian membership entry into the United States to perform work assigned 
to them by contract between the several railroads and the several brotherhoods, 
nevertheless, we have about reached the limit of our patience with laws and regu- 
lations that permit aliens to enter the railroad industry at will, thus obtaining 
employment to the exclusion of American citizens. 

The living standard that is Canada’s is rapidly approaching ours and there is 
little or no incentive for Canadians to migrate to the United States to compete for 
work opportunities. Therefore, Canadian members of these brotherhoods are 
no threat to our standard of living by performing casual or even permanent 
services for which contracts have been entered into between the parties. 

The restrictions now imposed upon Canadian employees, who because of the 
requirements of service, must enter the United States to perform work either for a 
temporary or indefinite period should be removed. 

We who represent railroad workers on both sides of our northern border 
fail to see any good purpose being served by these barriers. Employee repre- 
sentatives and railroad management have agreed many years ago that seniority 
of emplovees would extend into the United States. This being the established 
practice these many years and now looked upon with favor by employees here and 
n Canada, we recommend to your comimttee to consider our proposal 
lifting of present requirements of these workers. 

It should be clearly understood that these brotherhoods have no quarrel with 
the citizens of Mexico. We sympathize with their substandards: however, we 
do not feel that the American workers should be required to subsidize Mevxican 
workers by being displaced in their employment, or hy having to accept lower 
wages as a result of the Mexican nationals competing for job opportunities, 
nor should the conditions, under which the American works, be less favorable 


when such nationals are permitted to cross the border to enter into avenues of 
employment even for short periods or on a part-time basis. The Mexican 
nationals, when recruited for such short work periods, return to their native land, 


ofttimes considerably enriched by their service: however, in their departure 
they leave behind unemployment and increased poverty for the American workers. 

In this country today. employed on the railroads and members of these brother- 
hoods, are many workers who are of Mexican origin. We weleome them as 
citizens and fellow workers and it is not the purpose of my testimony to cast 
any aspersions on them, as such. The Mexican, legally in this country, has made 
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a worthwhile contribution to the railroads and organized labor, and it is not our 
desire to have him placed in the shadows of suspicion due to the fact that our 
Government has not seen fit to tighten its southern border which permits alien 
agricultural workers and wetbacks to roam the country, almost at will. 

Our recommendation for more stringent enforcement of our present immigration 
laws and additional amendments to cover these situations we believe are in 
accordance with section 2 (b) of the Executive order. 


The Cuatrman. Is Miss Harris here? 


STATEMENT OF HELEN M. HARRIS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSES OF NEW YORK, AND MEMBER 
OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS 


Miss Harris. I am Helen M. Harris, executive director of United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York, and member of the board of 
directors of National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers, which I represent. 

I wish to read a prepared statement. 

The Cuairman. We will be glad to hear your statement, Miss 
Harris. 

Miss Harris. The National Federation of Settlements and Neigh- 
borhood Centers which I am representing today has a membership of 
275 settlement houses and community centers and 18 regional and city 
federations in 24 States. Because the neighborhood ‘houses for the 
most part are located in heavily populated ‘low-income mrs centers 
we have had first-hand experience for more than 65 years with immi- 
grants from almost every country in the world. We ied e seen them 
come with hope to this great country, have watched their struggles to 
gain an economic foothold. We have shared in their efforts to gain 
know ledge of American ways and to bring up their children in : the 
best traditions of American citizenship. We have had an opportunit 
to know the fine cultural heritages they brought with them to enrich 
our own land. We have seen their children develop into fine artists, 
musicians, and sculptors. Some of our most eminent stage and screen 
stars today were born of non-English-speaking parents in our settle- 
ment neighborhoods. -Distinguished lawyers, doctors, teachers, engi- 
neers, and industrialists, first- and second- generation immigrants, are 
among the thousands of our settlement alumni. Hundreds of thou- 
sands more have helped to build this land, its highways and subways, 
its buildings and bridges. They have steadily added to the productive 
power of the United States and without them our economic strength 
today would be far less, our American culture less rich. We have 
needed these immigrants in the past. We need them today. 

I am well aware of the concepts underlying the laws restricting 
immigration over the last 30 years. Neighborhood workers see the 
evil effects of these restrictions, in divided families, the sense of dis- 
illusionment when good American citizens cannot bring their parents, 
children or other close relatives to this country; in recent years the 
horrible knowledge that poverty and persecution may be the lot of 
the excluded members of the family. 

My own settlement experience, in New York, Pittsburgh, and Phila- 
delphia, has been largely with peoples from eastern ‘and southern 
Europe. I had to go to China, just after World War II, to see an- 
other side of the coin. For the first time there I saw the disastrous 
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results of our Asiatic exclusion policies, the resentment against us 
for our discrimination against the colored peoples of the world. I 
watched with dismay the growth of anti-American feeling in Na- 
tionalist Territory that antedated the victories of the Communists. 
Surely our influence with the Chinese people would have been stronger 
and more effective had we not had to battle against the results of our 
own white-supremacy policies. 

Because the National Federation of Settlements knows at first hand 
the value of the contribution made to this country by generations of 
immigrants, we believe that for our own sake the doors to immigration 
should be left open. We are opposed to many of the current immi- 
eration and naturalization policies in Public Law 414 and we believe 
they should either be eliminated from the law or liberalized. 

(a) First, we urge the elimination of the national origins quota 
system as a basis for selection of immigrants. The growing inter- 
dependence of all countries in the world ‘today is an established fact. 
The United States needs the raw materials, the avenues of trans- 
portation and communications, and, above all, the good will of every 
section of the globe. The basis of our national defense is not only 
military and economic strength, it is the soundness of our democratic 
philosophy and practices, our belief in the worth of every individual, 
regardless of race, color, or creed, and his right to opportunity. Dis- 
crimination against the nationals of certain countries and of whole 
sections of the world have already played havoc with their attitudes 
toward our leadership in the world. We must give all peoples the 
opportunity to experience the benefits of our democracy so they may 
help interpret the advantages of our way of life to friends and rela- 
tives in their home countries who may be prey to the encroachment 
of totalitarian ideologies. We must not talk one way and act another 

I would remind you of the tremendous influence on the Italian 
elections immediately following the war in Italy of the tens of thou- 

sands of letters sent from this country by naturalized Italian Ameri- 

cans to their homeland. Would these same citizens today ex- 
press the same belief in an American democracy that takes no 
cognizance of Italy’s overpopulation and tremendous need for emi- 
gration opportunities t : 

You may ask what solution we would offer to this problem. We 
grant that a ceiling on immigration must be arrived at—but one based 
fairly on our ability to absorb annually into our population the 
maximum number of immigrants wishing to come here, a rate con- 
siderably higher, I should say, than the 154,000 now allowed. Since 
the war we have already demonstrated under the Displaced Persons 
Act and other special legislation, that we can absorb many thousands 
more than our previous quota system contemplated. If the abolition 
of the national origins quota system cannot immediately be applied, 
a beginning could be made by refiguring quotas on the basis of our 
1950 population — rather than those of 1920. Unused portions 
of these quotas could then be allocated on a preferential basis without 
regard to national origin as provided in the Humphrey-Lehman bill— 
to relatives of citizens and permanent resident aliens, to aliens who 
have been persecuted abroad on racial or religious grounds or 
because of their adherence to democratic beliefs, and to persons whose 
cases because of special circumstances or hardship merit special 
consideration. 
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(6) Also, we consider vicious and self-defeating the clauses in the 
McCarran-Walter Act that discriminate against Catholics, Jews, 
Negroes, and Asiatics. 

(c) We deplore the deportation clauses which arbitrarily place in 
jeopardy both naturalized citizens and resident aliens. In addition 
the fear engendered by the deportation clauses is standing in the way 
of rapid assimilation of the most recent newcomers because they 
hesitate to join any American organization, often the very ones which 
could best help them learn American ways. ‘To illustrate: Friends 
Neighborhood Guild in Philadelphia, a settlement house long sup- 
ported by the Quakers, has in the last few years helped to bring over 
and resettle several hundred displaced persons. In doing this they 
cooperated closely with the Displaced Persons Commission and the 
American Friends Service Committee. Now they find that, after the 
McCarran-Walter Act became law, those who came over this summer 
have been afraid to join this settlement house or any other agency 

whose function is to help develop good citizens—lest: they find that 
these agencies might at some future time be listed as subversive. They 
simply are afraid to join anything. 

(¢) We particularly protest the extension of the policy that 
differentiates in its penalties for conviction for contempt between 
naturalized and native-born citizens. The rights of citizens—both 
those who chose by their own enlightened act to become citizens of the 
United States and those for whom the accident of birth eliminated 
choice, should be the same in a democracy. 

(e) Many of the settlements connected with the National Federa- 
tion of Settlements have considerable experience with annual re- 
registration of aliens. Guadalupe Center in Kansas City, Mo., has 
reported to us that their entire staff is occupied with helping the 
Mexicans who live in their neighborhood with this process each 
January. Any patron of a post office in an area where many aliens 
live is impressed with the time and money which the Post Office 
Department puts into this process annually. 

From our experience with this matter, we feel that annual reregis- 
tration is both unnecessary and too costly to continue. Per iodic 
registration several years apart would serve the same purpose if re- 
registration is necessary at all. We lived through many years in our 
country without this. It was originally st: arted as a war measure 
due to the fears war created. It would seem fitting to reexamine what 
benefits have come to the Immigrantion Service as a result of this 
costly process before we permit it to have the permanent status that 
_— Law 414 now gives it. 

7) With further reference to the quota system, our experience 
aia us doubt if it is necessary or wise to continue the quota mort- 
gages set up by special legislation for displaced persons. This results 
in an undue hardship upon countries with small quotas, and we believe 
it is not to the benefit of our country. Hull House in Chicago has a 
sizable Latvian group that meets there regularly to enjoy each others’ 
fellowship and learn American ways. We have had many reports of 
the fine contribution these people make. Friendly House Settlement 
in Mansfield, Ohio has a pre-McCarran Act group of over 100 dis- 
placed persons that meets there regularly, studying English, having 
social functions, learning to adjust to the ways of this country. These 
people came from a wide variety of national backgrounds. I have 
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already said that we do not like the quota system. Surely removing 
the mortgages from the existing quotas is a step that could well be 
taken immediately without great additional study of the subject, and, 
in our opinion, with positive benefits to our country. 

We are pleased to note that Public Law 414 grants rights of entry 
and citizenship to people in the Asia-Pacific triangle. But we were 
greatly disappointed in the small quota set for these countries. More- 
over, restrictions in the applic ation of these quotas even further cut 
down the number of Asian-Pacific people to be admitted. Many of 
our houses in Seattle, Portland, California, Chicago, as well as other 
parts of the country know what real hardship this small quota and 
these restrictions tend to perpetuate. Our friends in the Asian-Pacific 
region should have a stronger, more cordial hand extended to them. 

(g) We are concerned with the powers given immigration officers 
and employees in Public Law 414 and believe they set a new precedent 
that could seriously affect our civil liberties. It is not customary for 
us to give a single individual broad, sweeping authority without pro- 
viding for review by a person or persons higher than he. We ques- 
tion the right to search without a warrant at any time by any officer 
of Government, yet this unrestricted privilege has been granted in the 
law to the Immigration Service. 

(hk) We note other precedents in the section, “Information from 
other departments and agencies” which we believe to be equally danger- 
ous. The opening of the records of any Government department or 

agency to the Attorney General for the purpose of identity and loca 
tion of aliens seems a different concept of the use of Government 
records from that which we have traditionally followed in this country. 

We note too the paragraph that requires the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to notify the Attorney General upon request whenever 
any alien is issued a social-security account number and social-security 
card and additional information. This is in direct conflict with the 
confidentiality of social security records that has been in existence 
since the establishment of the Social Security System. 

Of course, the Attorney General should be enabled to apprehend all 
aliens that are illegally in this country or who break the laws of this 
country. We have long been impressed with our Federal law enforce- 
ment procedures. But the additional powers in the present act are in 
direct conflict with basic promises of confidentiality already made to 
all our people. Such a prov -ss tends to destroy faith in government 
rather than to strengthen it. 

Our immigration laws should be one of the strongest outposts of 
United States foreign policy. They must be fair and just, capable 
of being administer ed without undue red tape and unnecessary delays, 
containing no discrimination and recognizing special needs and indi- 
vidual hardship cases. We must not risk the bitterness and hate that 
is created by a restrictive, discriminating policy, which, in effect, says 
to applicants for admission, “Try to get in—if you can.” We have 
had many years of experience in working with people of many na- 
tionalities who have settled in our land. By and large, we have 
found them to be people who have added greatly to our strength as a 
nation. ‘Therefore, we strongly urge a more liberal and less restrictive 
immigration policy. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Miss Harris. 
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Mr. RosEenrtetp. Miss Harris, you have had experience both in your 

own work and as a result of your representative capacity in dealing 
with peoples of different races and different nationalities and differ- 
ent cultural traditions. One of the problems that faces the Commis- 
sion is the question of the assimilability of people of different races, 
nationalities, and culture. Could you advise the Commission what 
your judgment is in this matter as to the rates of assimilation, as to 
the capacity for assimilation of these different groups ? 

Miss Harrts. I haven’t noticed any difference. I think that a great 
deal depends on the way each group is received in this country. If I 
may, I will illustrate with one of our own American-citizen groups 
which has shown a little hesitancy to become assimilated because of a 
certain factor in our social attitudes. The Puerto Ricans, for in- 
stance, who are coming in large numbers to New York, have found a 
new experience, W hich is discrimination because of color. They don’t 
have that in Puerto Rico. So in order to assure the world that they 
are not American Negroes, who have caused this discrimination, they 
speak Spanish everywhere they go, and they hesitate to learn Eng- 
lish. Now, that is one thing that we have to overcome in dealing with 
our own citizens. Similar discriminatory approaches to Asiatics, per- 
haps, would tend to make them keep by themselves and not become as 
quickly assimilated. But that’s our fault, not theirs, and it’s up to us 
to see that the welcome, that the opportunities are given to every group 
that comes, and I can see no difference eventually. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Just what is the concern of the people in 
the welfare field with our immigration legislation and its adminis- 
tration ? 

Miss Harris. If you mean, Monsignor, are the social agencies and 
social workers concerned about fair and just immigration policies, I 
should say certainly they are. They differ oreatly, I should say, in 
their contacts with the workings of the law. Some of us are much 
closer to the people who do get “here, because very often a settlement, 
is settled in our settlement neighborhood and the agencies who deal 
with families, family case-work agencies, services to children would 
know these people, too. I have found concern among the social agen- 
cies about the law. I think that we do want to see, for our own sakes, 
as I said before, that America stands to the world as a just, humane 
country, and I personally, from my own experience abroad, feel that 
it is terribly important that we should and that the social point of 
view should be in the picture. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Miss Harris, one of your remarks was to the ef- 
fect that as social workers you were able to notice the bad effect of 
restrictions in the sense that they broke up families. Just what do 
you mean by that? 

Miss Harris. Well, I said, “divided families.” If the close rela- 
tives can’t get in to join the family, then you have the divided family, 
part in the “homeland, the old country, and part in this country. You 
know, it has been the experience over many, many years for one per- 
son in the family to come first; he makes his foothold, he brings in 
the children, or he brings over his wife first, and she brings the chil- 
dren, and then maybe the sisters and the brothers come. Now, it is 
to our advantage to have developed family life in this country, not 
just a lot of individuals who come. 
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Mr. Rosenrieip. The reason I pursue that question is that the 
present law does permit certain special rights for certain groups In 
the family. Am I correct in assuming that your experience has shown 
that the special, nonquota rights for spouses of citizens, for example, 
is not sufficient to meet the social needs as you see them and that your 
view is that there has to be some device for the uniting of families 
on a broader base, family being of broader concept than merely hus- 
band and wife? 

Miss Harris. Yes; that is correct. 

The Cuamman. Did you appear before the congressional joint 
subcommittee when there were hearings on this subject 4 

Miss Harris. No; I didn’t. 

The CHairman. Did your organization have any representative 
there ¢ 

Miss Harris. I think they did; I am not sure. I will have to look 
it up. 

The CuHatmrman. I just wondered whether you had made the posi- 
tion, or whether the position of your organization had been made clear 
to Congress before it enacted the law. 

Miss Harnis. All I can say to you is that for the last several years 
at the annual meetings of the National Federation of Settlements we 
have been expressing our views in resolutions which have been passed 
on. Now, if they did not, we certainly have, as individual agencies, 
communicated with our Senators and Congressmen throughout the 
country. I have just volumes of correspondence on that subject, and 
I am sure most of the houses do and we have tried to get our attitude 
across. 


Mr. Rosenriecp. Would you let us have for the record, Miss Harris, 
some of the more recent resolutions that have been passed 4 

Miss ‘Harris. Yes: I will be glad to. 

The Cuammayn. Thank you very much. The record may remain 
open at this point for the insertion of those resolutions when they 
are received, 

(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION OF THIRTY-FIFTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, APRIL 19-22, 
1950, Rocuester, N. Y. 


Our experience in settlements with immigrants since 1886 and with war brides, 
prospective brides, and displaced persons (DP’s) of our own day convinces us that 
present immigration laws are adequate in their admission requirements and 
unrealistic in their quota and nationality restrictions. By and large, the diffi- 
culties which we have observed in immigrants of the past and newcomers of 
today are human difficulties and are unrelated to their country of origin. 

Therefore we urge that a joint committee of Congress be appointed to make an 
orderly study of immigration and naturalization as it relates to today’s world. 
Following such study, laws should be enacted in line with today’s needs. Immi- 
gration can be an important and positive step in foreign policy and should be so 
considered. We know from experience that the United States can readily absorb 
the total number of immigrants authorized by law, but as national quotas are 
now set we cannot give either population relief or a friendly welcome to many 
areas of the world looking to us for help. 

As steps in the right direction, we recommend that legislation be enacted ecan- 
celing the mortgaging provisions placed against certain countries by the entrance 
of Dis so that no country’s quota would be closed ; that immigration and naturali- 
zation be opened to the remaining areas of the Far East now excluded. 


& 
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RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION ADOPTED AT THIRTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


OF NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD CENTERS, May 24, 
1952, MILWAUKEE, WISs. 














Mindful of the origin of our great country which was born of refugees who 
sought a new land where they could live in peace and freedom, 

Knowing at first hand the contribution that newcomers have made to its growth 
and enrichment throughout the years of our happy existence, and 

Cognizant of the terrible plight of countless other refugees who today have 
no such opportunity to start a new life free of the manacles of political, religious 
and/or b sapreinseys oppressions ; 

The National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers urges re- 
vision of our immigration laws as follows: 

1. Elimination of the national-origins quota system 
immigrants. 

2. Elimination of race and sex as criteria for selection of immigrants. 
3. Preferential admission of close relatives and adoptees of United States 
residents. 






as a basis for selection of 








4. Preferential admission of victims of persecution, including a fair share of 
hard-core refugees. 


5. Permissive admission of applicants who have been members of or associated 
with totalitarian organizations, but who can prove their rejection of such totali 
-tarian principles and methods and their devotion to democratic ideals. 


The Cuarrman. Is Dr. Burgess here? 










STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER M. BURGESS, M. D., NATIONAL CHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR RESETTLEMENT OF FOREIGN 
PHYSICIANS, FORMERLY CHAIRMAN OF THE DISPLACED PER- 
SONS COMMISSION OF RHODE ISLAND 











Dr. Burcess. I am Alexander M. Burgess, physician, 107 Bowing 
Street, Providence, R. I.. I am area section chief in medicine for the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

I am here as national chairman of the National Committee for 
Resettlement of Foreign Physicians. I was chairman of the Displaced 
Persons Commission of Rhode Island and was on the American Medi- 
cal Association Displaced Persons Committee. 

With your permission, I will read a prepared statement. 

The Cuarman. We shall be glad to hear it. 

Dr. Burcrss. This statement is presented on behalf of the National 
Committee for Resettlement of Foreign Physicians. It is not my in- 
tention to attempt to make a detailed critical analysis of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationalization Act for the reason that: In the first place, 
such a detailed critical analysis of such a detailed, confused, and 
ambiguous law is no task for a person himself not a lawyer; and in the 
second place, because such criticism has been ably and amply advanced 
by those well able to attempt such a difficult undertaking. I hope, on 
the contrary, after describing to you very briefly the character and 
work of the committee which I re present, with its vast experience in 
dealing with foreign-trained physicians, to present in more detail a 
consideration of what it means to our country to have foreign-trained 
professionals come to our shores. We shall consider the subject of 
professionals in general, and of physicians in particular. The expe- 
rience of our committee is limited to the latter group. 

The National Committee for Resettlement of Foreign Physicians 
was formally organized in 1939 to continue the work of a group of 
interested New York doctors, who had gotten together for the purpose 
of aiding unfortunate colleagues who were coming to this country as 
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refugees. Its sponsoring body is the United Service for New Ameri- 
cans, one of the organizations on whose behalf Judge Levinthal ad- 
dressed the Commission yesterday. Its support is 100 percent from 
the United Jewish Appeal. Its work is wholly nonsectarian; and 
although in the early years its clients were mostly of the Jewish faith, 
in the past 2 or 3 years its aid has been extended about equally to non- 
Jewish and Jewish physicians. It has record of over 2,250 foreign 
physicians, who have come to the United States since the end of World 
War II. Of the 2,560 registered as DP doctors by the International 
Refugee Organization, 1,707 of these have been interviewed by this 
committee, The committee has placed physicians in internships and 
residencies in hospitals—some in teaching or research positions, and 
others in prac tice. The secretary, Mrs. Rubin, has careful records of 
the success or failure of these placements. It is obvious, therefore, that 
this committee can speak with authority on the subject of the foreign- 
trained physician, his success and his value on the American scene. 
(A reprint,’ and a recent copy of the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine, Sept. 18, 1952," both containing addresses on the resettlement of 
foreign physicians—are submitted as attachments to this statement. ) 

General statement in criticism of the law: We believe that this law 
should be replaced by a better one for many reasons, of which the 
following are particularly important: 

It evidences an obvious intent to exclude, and indicates an undue 
distrust of foreigners generally. 

It is very confused and ambiguous. 

It employs the fallacious idea of discrimination on the basis of 
ethnic origin of immigrants. 

[t utilizes the arbitrary and discriminatory quota system, and con- 
firms the “mortgaging” for years ahead of future quotas from coun- 
tries where emigration is most needed. 

It gives undue discriminatory powers to the Attorney General and 
lis representatives, and to consular officers. Flagrant injustices in 
matters of admission and deportation will be increased. 

The enforcement of this law will do the United States great harm 
abroad, and the resulting damage to our reputation and the increase 
in bitterness against us will directly benefit the cause of the Soviet 
Union. 

We give full endorsement to the statement presented by the Honor- 
able Louis Levinthal (on behalf of our sponsoring organization) and 
full approval of the proposals included in that statement. 

Foreign professionals: We are aware that individuals from foreign 
countries, who have had specialized professional training, have proved 
their worth in many fields after they have been admitted and resettled 
in this country. For example: Teachers, engineers, pharmacists, archi- 
tects and others have made valuable contributions to our economy and 
have fitted well into the communities where they have made their 
homes. Because physicians represent a good example of a valuable 
croup of immigrants, and because it is with physicians that we have 
heen working, the remainder of our statement will deal with them. 

Evidence of the acceptabilities of immigrant physicians may be 
adduced from the hundreds of inquiries and aaa sts by our clients 


t 


1The Journal of the American Medical Association, June 3, 1950, vol. 143, np. 413-417 
The New England Journal of Medicine, vol. 247, No. 12, September 18, 1952, pp. 419 
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received in our New York office. In the past 5 years the demand far 

exceeds the supply and is ample testimony for the satisfaction of the 

American hospitals and American communities with the vast majority 

of these professional additions to our medical manpower. 

Foreign physicians: The National Committee for Resettlement of 
Foreign Physicians, in making the many placements already men- 
tioned, has found that the phy sicians with whom they have had to 
deal are about on a par with similar groups of American physicians. 
The percentage of highly trained specialists is about the same. Of the 
2,560 physicians registered by I. R. O., almost one-third (944) were 
specialists. Of these, 40 were full professors. Despite the handicaps 
of language difficulties and variations in social and professional cus- 
toms, these men have done well. 

How much are they needed? The answer is: The need is great. 
American medical schools admittedly cannot turn out the number of 
physicians required, and many positions in hospitals remain unfilled 
a ‘the present time. In my own State, as in many others, refugee 

physicians are doing valuable work in State institutions, as well as in 
other hospitals. Unfortunately, many States do not admit any foreign 
graduates to practice. In this they are making use of inhuman and 
quite un-American laws and regulations, that are open to the same 
general objections that can be advanced against the Immigration and 
Nationalization Act. They exhibit the same inexcusable intolerance of 
foreigners. Some States have liberalized their regulations, and our 
national committee is constantly doing what it can to increase the 
number. 

In all groups where special skills and training are involved, there 
exists a large element of group selfishness. In the medical profession 
this spirit is in evidence, and in many instances the need for more 
doctors is denied, and the entry of foreign-trained physicians pre- 
vented just where, in fact, the need is greatest. 

Time will not permit me to mention any of the many striking in- 
stances in which refugee physicians have made good in teaching, in 
research, in hospitals and in country and community practice. Suc- 
cess is the rule; failure is very exceptional. 

Summary: In summary then, we may say— 

1. That the refugee group in general, and refugee physicians in 
particular have shown themselves able to become valuable and loyal 
citizens; a great national asset. 

That Public Law 414, Eighty-second Congress, which we have 
been discussing, will prevent the immigration of a large number of 
refugees, including physicians, who would be desirable citizens and 
an asset to our country. 

3. That to leave these potentially valuable citizens stranded abroad, 
fully realizing the nature of the discriminatory legislation that keeps 
them out, is to create a large group of desperate, disillusioned indi- 
viduals—many of them intellectuals—who will hate and despise the 
United States of America. Unless this law be repealed or drastically 
umended, we shall have to admit, to our shame, that they will do so 
with good cause. . 


The Cuamrman. Thank you, Doctor. 


Doctor, you were speaking of 
wl 


hat you call your New York office. That was the office of what 
organization 2 


Dr. Burerss. The office of the National Committee for Resettle- 
ment of Foreign P Physic ians, 


That, as ] stated in this prepared state- 
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ment, was organized in 1939, and has handled large numbers of early 
refugees and, later, of displaced persons who are physicians, and it 
is the only agency in the country for this purpose, to resettle physi- 
cians. There is no other agency. None of the organizations of medi- 
cine, the American Medical Association and State associations, have 
such an agency, and we get it from all over the country. We have 
letters now from about 30 different countries in the world, from India, 
China and all over the world. We are just resettling now a group of 
very excellent Chinese physicians who have proved themselves to be 
extremely skillful and well trained. 

The Cuatrman. For the record, that resettlement organization 
was formed by whom / 

Dr. Burcess. It was formed by the United Service for New Ameri- 

cans. I can amend that by saying that was not the name of that or- 

ganization at first, but it has gone through three different names, and 
its present name is United Service for New Americans, but it is the 
Jewish-suppor ted group that deals with resettlement generally. 

The Cuairman. Throughout the country ? 

Dr. Burcess. Throughout the country, and they sponsor this, which 
is an independent committee under their sponsorship. 

The CuatrMan. You are on a committee of the American Medical 
Association ? 

Dr. Burerss. That committee has just been discharged, but I was a 
member of it while it was in existence. 

The CuHarrmMan. You were a member of it, and you are a member 
of the Medical Society of Providence ¢ 

Dr. Burerss. Providence, R. I1., American Medical Association and 
many others. 

Commissioner Harrison. Doctor, do you have any general approxi 
mation of how many of the physicians that your committee over the 
years has helped eventually are able to meet State requirements and 
actually enter practice, as distinguished from woyk in hospitals, re- 
search, and teaching, but are actually able to engage in private 
practice. 

Dr. Bureerss. I haven't those exact figures, but there are a good 
many hundreds. 

Commissioner Harrison. Is that so? And would you have any 
idea what. is the usual length of time involved before they are able to 
meet State requirements ¢ 

Dr. Bureess. | can answer that in this way: The requirements of 
the States all differ. Twenty-two States will not admit foreign-trained 
physicians atall. Other States require that full citizenship be attained 
be fore they will admit them to pr actice, or they will license them. 
Other States, like my own, require only first papers. Practically 
all require some retraining or hospital experience, which, in my belief, 
is very advisable. 

Commissioner Harrison. Certainly. Well, let’s take the latter 
group, Where there are no unusual restriction, and let’s say only first 

papers are required, some retr: uning. What does that period usually 
amount to? Is it 2 or3 years, or longer 4 

Dr. Burerss. It usu aily is a matter of 2 or 3 years, yes; depending 
on the maturity and experience of the individual physician and his 
qualification. 


2——-108 
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Commissioner Harrison. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well 
if we could have from Dr. Burgess the officers of his committee, or 
whatever membership committee he has, if we could have that on our 
records. 

Dr. Burerss. I can’t give the entire staff, but I can easily send it to 
you on our letterhead. 

Commissioner Harrison. I didn’t mean staff, I meant the doctors 
who are members of the national committee. 

Dr. Burgess. Our set-up is this: Dr. Irving Graef is the head of a 
local group in New York, which are the medic al advisory committee. 
He is chairman, and he has a number of local doctors with him, and 
then on our board we have a tremendous masthead of doctors from 
all over the country who are on our—I think we call it—board of di- 
rectors. I can’t remember just what we do call it. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Would you submit for the record the list of those 
directors? 

Dr. Buneess. I haven’t a copy of that with me, but I shall mail it 
to you, Mr. Rosenfield. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Thank you very much. 

Commissioner Picxerr. Is there a tendency 
States to pass this restrictive legislation, or less? 

Dr. Bureess. I can answer that by 


on the part of more 


saying that we have been work- 
ing very hard since 1948, particularly, on the States and trying to 


cet them to liberalize, and we have had some results. Ohio, Colorado 
West Virginia, Rhode Island, and several other States have liberalized 
their requirements. Only a few have made them worse. I have a 
detailed description of all that in the papers that I am submitting as 
attachments to this. 

Commissioner Harrison, Your committee doesn’t do any work so 
far as nurses are concerned, does it, Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Burcess. No, it does not. We are limiting this to physicians. 

Commissioner GULLIxsON. May I ask this question: The States re- 
quiring citizenship of these new Americans have required it of their 
own physicians for years, have they not; 
practice they must be citizens 

Dr. Burcress. Oh, yes; I believe they have. 

Commissioner GULLIxsoN. It’s not a new thing? 

Dr. Bureess. No; as far as that, their own physicians have to be 
citizens to be licensed, I believe. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Dr. 


that is, for the privilege of 


Burgess, could you indicate whether any of 
these physicians have filled specific needs that haven’t been filled in 
any other way over a long period of time? 

Dr. Burerss. Indeed I can. A great many have filled needs that 
have not been filled. If you add to that the fact that we have had 
professors go directly into faculties, that is one need. Then we have 
a great lack in many of our State institutions for doctors, and in cer- 
tain States, such as my own, the State hospital for mental diseases, 
for example, State infirmary, the State sanitorium for tuberculosis 
all three of those institutions have a number of physicians from the 
DP group, or, previously, from the earlier refugee group, doing a 
cood job. 

Commissioner Guiuixson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more ques- 
tion? You were confronted with the problem of deterioration of the 


medical profession, particularly in the Baltic states and Poland with 
the coming of Nazism? 
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Dr. Burerss. Yes; we have known that, and we feel the recent grad- 


uates in Germany, particularly, and some of the other countries are 
not as well trained and should be given special consideration as a 
special group. 

Commissioner Guiiixson. What form of check were you able to 
establish concerning the education ? 

Dr. Burcrss. The International Refugee Organization has a regis- 
ter? which was prepared and published in 1948 which gave the cur- 
riculum vitae of all the 2,560 doctors registered as doctors. Every one 
of those men was carefully screened by a very eminent committee con- 
sisting of displaced physicians themselves under the TRO. 

Commissioner Harrison. Doctor, do you have in that attached ma- 
terial, or anyplace else, any information as to the age groups? 

Dr. Burcess. Yes, I have that all in here. 

Commissioner Harrison. That’s in there. Thank you. 

Dr. Burcess. The reprint? that I have gives that, and I have also 
a very recently published article * for which reprints aren’t available, 
which covers the same material brought up to date. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Dr. Burgess, would you be able to supply us with 
enough copies for every member of the committee ? 

Dr. Burcess. I would be very happy to. I haven’t that many with 
me, but I will mail the other reprints, and the new reprints are due 
out any minute, because this last thing was published in September, 
and I shall mail them all to you. 

Mr. Rosenriretp. Do you have any estimate, Dr. Burgess, of the 
number of phy, ysicians who are foreign-trained and overseas who might 
be interested In coming to the U nited States ? 

Dr. Burcess. Not lately. I talked only last night to Dr. Coigny, 

and he said there are a good many there, but he, himself, didn’t know. 

Mr. Rosenrizip. For the record, would you describe who Dr. 
Coigny 1s / 

Dr. Burcrss. Dr. Coigny was the medical director of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization wp until the end of the TRO, and he 
is now with the World Health Organization of the United Nations, 
Dr. Rudolph Coigny. 

The CuHairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Burgess. 

(There follows a supplementary statement submitted by Dr. Alex 
ander M. Burgess.) 


PHYSICIANS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


We have had 174 inquiries from physicians in foreign countries within the 
past 9 months. Inquiries have come from- 


Belgian Congo Israel Italy 

South Africa France China 

Iran Germany Formosa 
Iraq Austria Mexico 

yZypt England Brazil 
Turkey Scotland Chile 

India Ireland Argentina 
Australia Canada and others 
New Guinea Guam 


1 Refugee Physicians in the United States Zone of Germany and the Munich Medical 
Teaching Mission of 1948, reprinted from the Journal of the American Medical Associa 
tion. November 13, 1948, vol. 138, pp. 813-816. 

*The Journal of the American Medieal Association, June 3, 1950, vol. 143, pp. 413-41 

The New England Journal of Medicine, vol. 247, No. 12, September 18, 1952, pp. 41! 


‘ 
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Through our interpretative letters, we have been able to alert these men 


to the difficulties they would face after arrival, and so to decide for themselves 
whether they wanted to face these difficulties in the United States or to go else- 
where. They are also instructed as to the type and kind of documents they must 
bring to this country. 


AUSTRALIA 


On that continent, there are some 500 physicians who are stranded. They 
have been brought to Australia by IRO and assured that they would be allowed 
to practice medicine, only to find themselves displaced in their profession. We 
have been instrumental in helping several of these people get American affidavits 
‘Two are already here and several more are coming. 


THE EAST 


China.—There is a large group of Chinese physicians who have been writing 
us, and trying to get to the United States; some want to come here on perma. 
nent visa and others on a temporary basis. On those who want to come here 
temporarily, we have been able to get hospitals interested in them and willing 
to give them contracts. We have several Chinese doctors who are already in 
this country, some on temporary visa and some on permanent. Some of those 
here temporarily seem to have a good chance to stay permanently. These 
Chinese doctors are unusually well trained and have good medical postgraduate 
experience in the United States. We have been quite successful in placing them 
in good jobs, where their skills can be well utilized. One of the men has just 
been commissioned as a captain in the Medical Corps. 

Iraq, Iran, Egypt, Turkey.—There is a rise in religious persecution in this area. 
and as a result, we are having an influx, though in small numbers, of unusually 
well-trained men, very superior even to the German group which came to the 
United States at the beginning of the Hitler regime. We have no trouble in 
placing them in medical jobs. 

India.—Many of the European physicians who have been living in India for 
many years are now suddenly facing the fact that they must leave that country 
because of the anti-European feeling, and here, too, we find an older, better 
group coming to the United States. One of these men has been used by the 
National Jewish Hospital of Denver, and has been found to be an unusually 
fine tuberculosis radiologist. Another physician from India was an outstand- 
ing trachoma specialist and was directed to the Trachoma Hospital at Rolla, Mo. 

Shanghai.—We still have a number of European doctors who are stranded in 
Shanghai, and after living there for many years, seem to have taken on the 
color of their environment. I am quoting a paragraph from one of the Jewish 
physicians still there: 

“There are no words to thank your committee and personally yourself for 
the holy work you are doing on earth by guiding us, already deep in the thick 
forest of trouble and misfortune, out to a free world.” 


The CratrmMan. Is Mr. Tipton here? 


STATEMENT OF STUART G. TIPTON, GENERAL COUNSEL, AIR 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. Tipron. I am Stuart G. Tipton, general counsel of the Air 
Transport Association of America, 1107 Sixteenth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read on behalf of the 
association. 

The CuarrMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Tipton. The Air Transport Association of America has in its 
membership practically all of the scheduled American-flag airlines 
certificated by the Civil Aeronautics Board, including 14 airlines that 
carry passengers across the borders of the United States from 87 other 
jurisdictions. First I want to thank this busy Commission very much 
for allowing us to present our views. We will be as brief as possible. 
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I wish to talk first about the provisions of the new immigration law 
which deal with carriers. We endorse them. We think they are a 
vast improvement over the corresponding provisions of the old law. 

Under the old law, the airlines have the responsibilities of an in- 
surer that their alien passenger will be admitted. Even though an 
alien may be carefully screened by our Government officials abroad and 

receive a visa from them, the carrier is severely fined and penalized if 
the alien is not admitted when he reaches our shores. Thus, the old 
law penalized a citizen for acts he could not avoid taking. 

I will mention briefly two examples to show how this nae In 
1945, one of the airlines brought in an alien from Bottwood, New- 
foundland, with a valid visa granted by the United States consnl 3 
days before the alien boarded the airplane. Before issuing the visa, 
the consul had required a medical examination by a doctor he desig- 
nated. Upon the alien’s arrival in New York, she was held to be 
feeble-minded and was excluded and deported. On protest by the air- 
line, it submitted a written statement by the consul that the alien had 
displayed no signs of feeble-mindedness during her interview and that 
is medical examiner had given her a clean bill of health. Neverthe- 
less, the Public Health Service issued a certificate st: iting that the 
alien’s medical incapacity was detectable. The carrier therefore had 
to repay the passage money, pay the hospital and detention expenses, 
carry the alien back free, and pay a fine of $1,000. 

I suggest that there is nothing in that recital which would possibly 
justify the imposition of a penalty upon a United States citizen by 
his Government. 

In another case in which the alien arrived with a valid visa, the 
following precautions had been taken. Upon application for a visa, 
the consul required a medical examination. On the basis of the medical 
report, the consul requested that the alien obtain X-rays. The report 
and the X-rays were negative. Upon application to the carrier for 
transportation, the medical certificates were exhibited, so the carrier 
made direct inquiry of the consul and was assured that the alien was 
admissible. Nonetheless, upon arrival in the United States the alien 
was detained in a hospital for 3 weeks. On a final examination on the 
day of discharge, tuberculosis was detected, and the alien was deported. 
The carrier was required to pay the hospital expenses, was fined $1,000, 
refunded the passage money, and was required to return the alien, 
without charge. Surely, here the carrier was blameless. 

The new law corrects these unfair penalties to some extent. Under 
its provisions, if the carrier brings the alien to the United States with- 
in 120 days after the visa is issued by the American consular officer, the 

carrier will not be penalized by a fine or detention expense, even 
though the alien is rejected by the Immigration Service. The carrier, 
however, is still held responsible for deporting the alien. If the alien’s 
visa has been issued more than 120 days before he arrives in the United 
States and he is rejected, the carrier is not fined, but if the alien is 
subjected to detention for examination, the carrier must pay the ex- 
pense. The carrier is responsible for the deportation expense in any 
event. 

We did not get all we wanted but, nevertheless, the provisions 
adopted are a vast improvement over the existing law and we sup- 
port them. We wanted to be able to bring without penalty any alien 
to whom our Government had issued a visa. The joint committee of 
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the two Houses were kind enough to hear our views, but adopted these 
more restricted provisions. 

The changes in these penalty provisions have received the approval 
of the President. In his veto message, he specifically referred to them 
as improvement over the old law— 

The bill would also relieve transportation companies of some of the un- 
justified burdens and penalties now imposed upon them. In particular, it would 
put an end to the archaic requirement that carriers pay the expenses of aliens 
detained at the port of entry, even though such aliens have arrived with proper 
travel documents. 

We hope this Commission will likewise endorse these provisions. 

The new law is an improvement over the existing immigration law in 
several other respects in which carriers and travelers had been sub- 
jected to unnecessary curtailments. Thus, the currently effective law 
prevents carriers from advertising transportation services to the 
United States. This was unnecessary in view of the inability of people 
to enter this country without a visa, and it hampered normal commer- 
cial advertisement of our services. This has been remedied in the new 

_law by repeal of the prohibition. The old law also required the car- 
riers to publish and maintain copies of the immigration laws of the 
United States in foreign countries. The law had become much too 
voluminous and complicated to be of any value to a casual reader, and 
its publication abroad by airlines was unnecessary since officers of the 
State Department were available to explain and interpret the law. The 
requirement that carriers publish the law has also been removed by the 
new law. 

We hope that in the administration of the act our Government will 
avoid making the visa requirement for crewmen into a costly burden 
for carriers. The new law provides that crewmen must eventually 
secure individual visas before they are admissible to this country. If 
this is applied vigorously and immediately by the United States 
against foreign airlines, it can be expected to cause retaliation by 
foreign governments against our own airline operators. Since one of 
our carriers operates into more than 80 jurisdictions, this carrier 
would be under an immense burden to secure, and keep current, visas 
for thousands of employees in more than 80 countries. This imposes 
not only great expense on carriers, but complicates and may prevent 
the flexible interchange of crewmen. As you may know, the crews 
of aircraft are interchanged among different flights, and even the 
members of a given crew need not remain the same as the flight pro- 
ceeds from point to point. We urge this Commission to recommend 
that the Department of State and the Immigration Service study care- 
fully the effect of the crew visa requirement and recommend the use 
of the discretionary power in section 239 of the act to prevent hard- 
ship or uneconomic practices on airline operators. 

Secondly, I want to discuss the effect of the new law on travel by 
nonimmigrant aliens. This new act, although entitled an immigration 
act and prescribing our immigration policy, embodies a large part of 
our policy toward travel, and to that extent affects far more people 
than merely immigrants. While it controls the admission of immi- 
grants, such as the 205,717 who were admitted in fiscal 1951, it also 
restricts the movement of nonimmigrants, such as the 465,106 aliens 
who came only temporarily in that year, and it establishes procedures 
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which must be complied with by United States citizens, of which 749,- 
702 returned to the United States that year. 

The restrictions on travel designed to protect us from unwanted 
immigrants should not be permitted to prevent the legitimate travel of 
hundreds of thousands of other travelers against whom we need no 
protection. For every two aliens who come as immigrants in 1951, 
there were four others who came to visit and seven returning Ameri 
can citizens. 

The encouragement of business and pleasure travel favors not only 
the carriers but promotes national interests of far-reaching impor 
tance. The free world depends on common understanding for a 
firm peace, and this can be achieved only with the interchange of 
ideas and the free movement of people. Travel by Americans has the 
added advantage of permitting foreign people to earn the dollars 
they need so much for their economic well-being. And these are 
dollars which are easily earned and pleasantly spent. Travel ex 
penditures are imports in the countries in which they are spent, in 
effect, which do not compete with our domestic producers and provide 
help which does not increase our tax burdens. The amount of these 
funds spent by our travelers abroad in 1951 is estimated at almost 
billion dollars. 

Travelers, by using the large aircraft types needed for overseas fly 
ing, can also make important contributions to our defense resources. 
More than 300 four-engine airline aircraft are already available to the 
Defense Establishment on 48 hours’ notice and more would be weleome 
to the Defense Establishment. If these aircraft can be maintained in 
commercial operations, their maintenance will lessen the burden on ow 
defense expenditures. The volume of travel has a direct bearing on 
the number of planes the carriers can use because the airlines can be 
counted on to get their share of the movement. Thus, in 1951, when 
more than 1,200,000 persons arrived in the United States from abroad, 
the airlines carried 734,299, or more than 60 percent. 

We urge you to make two recommendations for the administration 
of this new law to encourage travel to and from the United States. 
First, the issuance of visas, which must be secured by immigrants and 
nonimmigrants alike, should be motivated by the desire to encourage 
legitimate nonimmigrant visitors as well as to discourage those immi- 
grants which for one reason or another are unwanted immigrants. 
The administrators of this law have two alternatives. They can use 
the legal requirement that every alien must secure a visa to receive 
all visa applications in sequence, whether filed by ; businessman to 
attend a meeting in the United States next week or by an immigrant 
hoping to come in 1954. They can call for vast data from each alien, 
whether good or bad, and can make every requirement a reason for 
delay. Too many aliens already feel that is the policy followed 
today. On the other hand, they can recognize that just as there are 
aliens who are obviously inadmissible, so there are also many more who 
are legitimate travelers whose visits should be encouraged. For those 
in this class, the application should be received immediately and the 
visa issued promptly. To accomplish that the consular offices need 
an adequate staff to handle the applicants but they also need to ar- 
range their work schedules to permit the prompt and regular consider 
ation of applications by the large number of persons whose business 


i 
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relations, localities, and purposes of travel clearly establish their bona 

fides. The issuance of a visa promptly to a legitimate nonimmigrant 
traveler must become as important a working ¢ goal as the denial of a 
visa to an undesirable immigrant. It is in this realm of administra. 
tion that this Commission could make an important contribution to 
the improvement of the travel policy of the United States. 

The second recommendation is that the procedure for permitting 
aliens to move in transit through the United States without visas 
be continued. This procedure is authorized in the new law which 
permits the Attorney General to enter agreements with carriers 
whereby aliens may move through the United States in transit with- 
out transit visas provided they are here only for the time necessary 
to make travel connections and during that time are under carrier 
custody. The advantages of this arrangement to both the carriers 
and our Government has been demonstrated in the carriage of more 
than 25,000 aliens in the last 2 years. The airlines have been able, 
by this means, to compete with foreign carriers who would other 
wise have carried these aliens around the United States as a speedier 
alternative to waiting weeks for a transit visa to pass through the 
United States over our flag carriers. The Immigration Service has 
been relieved of checking on the stay of the 25,000 aliens who were 
in airline custody and has gained the assurance that aliens who were 
expected to leave the country left as required. 

We ask this Commission to recommend the continuance of this 
transit arrangement as embodying improved travel service and im- 
proved security precautions. 

In summary, we endorse and support those provisions of the new 
law which deal with carriers and hope the Commission will also en- 
dorse them. Although those provisions are not all we asked for, they 
are improvements over the old law, and while we hope eventually 
to be relieved of all penalties when we bring in aliens with visas, we 
will wait to see what our experience is under these provisions before 
pressing for further amendments. 

Nonimmigrant travel can be encouraged within the framework of 
this law by purposeful administration of its provisions. To this end 
the Commission can make a solid contribution by impelling the en 
forcing agencies to make an important goal the issuing of visas for 
legitimate travelers with courtesy and speed. 

We thank you for this opportunity to present our views on the new 
law, and we will be pleased to supply any additional data or com- 
ments you may wish. 

The Cratrman. I'd like to ask Mr. Tipton the same question I asked 
the representative of the steamship lines. Have you got any idea as 
to how important these penalties have been to the air carriers ? 

Mr. Tirron. In terms of amount? 

The CuarrmMan. In terms of amounts. You gave us two examples 
here. We wondered if you had any more. 

Mr. Tipron. We estimate that in 1951 the total penalties and deten- 
tion expenses were in the neighborhood of a quarter of a million 
dollars, $250,000. 

The CratrmMan. On all the carriers? 

Mr. Treron. On all the United States-flag carriers. They apply 
equally to the foreign carriers that come here. 
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The Cuairman. That would be all the expenses, hospital and other 
detention expenses / 

Mr. Rosenrretp. That doesn’t include operating expense ? 

Mr. Tireron. Oh, no. 

Mr. Rosenrtexp. Is there any estimate on operating expense, loss 
of scheduled time, loss of travel time ? 

Mr. Tipron. No: we have no estimate on that. 

Commissioner Harrison. Do you have any idea how much of that 
ismade up in fines? It’s relatively small; isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Tivron. Our estimate is that it is half or more. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I wonder if I might ask a question relative 
to the practices of other countries. When I was traveling in Kurope 
in this past year and a half, I found that compared with my previous 
experience, the visa requirements had been reduced. Have you any 
information about that ¢ 

Mr. Tirron. The requirement certainly has been greatly reduced, 
and in traveling about in Europe, it is a rare instance where you have 
to produce a visa 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I know the English don’t require it. 

Mr. Tirron. They do not. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Suppose a Kuropean businessman - id to 
come to this country and he had to go also to Can: ada and he had to 
pass back and forth in his business between here and Canada, as he 
might have to in the course of his legitimate business. Does he have 
to get a new visa every time he ente rs this countr y? 

Mr. Treron. No: he does not. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. It’s good for a certain per iod of time 

Tieron.. The limit for nonimmigrant visa Is 2 year That Is. 


he could get a visa from our consular office in the country tious which 
he comes which would be of 2 years’ duration, which would permit him 
to come to the United States on that visa all during the 2-year period. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How long would you say it takes to secure 
a : United States visa abroad; for ex: imple, suppose an individual with 

1 Italian passport seeks to obtain a visa from our consul abroad ? 

“ie Tipron. It will take him quite a while, and there has been a 
great deal of complaint about the length of time that it takes to secure 

United States visa. That time lapse between the application for 
visa and actually getting one has been one that has affecte: : those 
travelers that wish to travel by airline particularly severely, because 
they are going to take a trip from, for example, Rome, which will 
take them 30 hours, and a businessman is like ‘ly to want to take it 
on rather short notice. Nevertheless, in order to get a visa, if he does, 
well, he has to wait at least 2 weeks to get his visa issued. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Does he have to wait in line in the office 
also ? 

Mr. Tirron. Not wait in line in the office, but I imagine that the 
entire process would involve him waiting in the line in the oflice at the 
end of the 2 weeks. 

The Cuarrman. At the end of the 2 weeks? 

Mr. Trpron. Yes; that’s true. And that is the reason we hav. 
expressed the hope in our statement here that this Commission would 
make a recommendation which would impel the Department of State 
and the Bureau of Immigration to make whatever steps are necessary 
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P the issuance of a visa, particularly for the nonimmigrant 
10 may want to take a business trip on rather short notice. 
Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Tipton, in your prepared statement you speak 
of the new law restricting the movement of nonimmigrants. When 
you come to your recommendations, you apparently speak of the 
problem being only an administr: ative problem. Now, did you mean 
to leave the impression with the Commission that so far as the contents 
and provisions of the law are concerned, you raise no questions on 
those and that the consular authorities are the sole difficulties that 
are in the way of rapid handling of visas, or is it the law itself which 
is involved as well? 

Mr. Tirron. I think quite clearly it is both, in that the law, for 
example, requires visas. In that way it puts a brake on travel. There 
can be no question of that. But we, speaking as airlines, have not 
sought to question the requirement of visas, because it is required 
for a much broader public purpose than the establishment of travel. 
Consequently, in approaching this legislation we have left the deter- 
mination, as, of course, we had to, of visa requirements to the com- 
mittee and others without comment. 

But our recommendation here is that the requirements of visas 
having been determined upon for a broader public purpose, that 
special effort should be made in the administration of the law to make 
those requirements as easy to administer and carry out as speedily as 
possible. Now, do I make it clear? 

Mr. Rosenrievp. I think you make it quite clear. The point I want 
to inquire about, though, is: Does your experience run at all to any 
of the merits or demerits of the substantive provisions which the con- 
suls themselves must enforce ? 

Mr. Tirron. I would say that our experience does indicate part of 
the procedure of securing a visa as being a particularly burdensome 
one and one which bothers the foreign travelers a great deal. For 
example, fingerprinting and personal appearance be fore the consul to 
vet a visa, we have found th: at the foreign traveler complains about 
those very vociferously and quite constantly. That’s the best answer I 

‘an make ‘to that question. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. The man who is just coming on a business 
visit has to be finger] rinted ? 

Mr. Tieron. He doesn't like it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. How about the admission to the United 
States after he gets here. atten he arrives at Idlewild, for instance, 
on one of your airliners, what has been your experience in that? Do 
you receive any complaints about getting hrousle the Immigration 

Service inspect ion? 

Mr. Tirron. Yes, we get a great deal of criticism. The United 
States in its procedures, I would say both customs and immigration, 

= pro bably more rest?’ ctive ¢ and more detailed than any other country 


ind the process of examining the papers of an alien who is coming io 
this country is a very detailed and time-consuming one, which requires 
a great deal of st: sities in line, and if there is any question, of course, 
about his ype” Sh it becomes very serious and he is detained. 


The Cuamman. Thank you very much, Mr. Tipton. 

Mr. Treron. We thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rosenrierp. Mr. Chairman, before you adjourn for lunch, I'd 
like to introduce in the record a communication from Mr. William S. 
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Swingle, president of the National Foreign Trade Council, relative 
to their suggestions concerning legislative sanction for broader pro- 
visions in treaties of friendship, commerce, and navigation allowing 
the entry of American employees into foreign countries. 

The Cuairman. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement submitted by Mr. William S. Swingle, president, 
National Foreign Trade Council, Inc., follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM S. SWINGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FOREIGN 
TRADE COUNCIL, INC. 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC., 
New York, N. Y., October 2, 1952. 
{r. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: In connection with the study of American immigration 
policy being made by the President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, there is enclosed herewith a copy of a letter dated March 24, 1952, from 
the council to thé Honorable Pat McCarran, chairman, Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate. 
An identical letter was sent to the Honorable Francis E. Walter, chairman, Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Naturalization, Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives. 

This letter contains the council’s request that legislative sanction be provided 
for broader provisions in treaties of friendship, commerce, apd navigation allow- 
ing the entry of American employees into foreign countries. 

It is requested that the President's Commission on Iinmigration and Naturali- 
zation give consideration to the inclusion of this proposal in any recommenda- 
tions which they may draft. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM S. SWINGLE, President. 


NATIONAL ForeEIGN TRADE COUNCIL, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 24, 1952. 
The Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Committee on the Judiciary, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR McCarran: Attached hereto is a draft of a proposed amend- 
ment to S. 2550 and H. R. 5678 now pending before Congress. The National 
Foreign Trade Council respectfully urges that your committee give sympathet 

msideration to the purpose of such amendment 

In discussions which the National Foreign Trade Council has had over 
past few years with the State Department and in communications which 
i\ddressed to the Foreign Relations Committee of the } ate and also in t 
mony given by Mr. ¢ en R. Carroll, who appeared as a witness on behalf 
he council at joint he gs before the subcommittees of ie Committees ¢ 

e Judiciary of the Congress on 8S. 716, H. R. 2379, and H. R. 2816 on Mare +h 
14, 1951, the council’s position has been that a certain provision freq lently in- 
serted in modern treaties of friendship, commerce, and i 
by the State Department could only accomplish the 
to deal with the right of entry under the immigration 
countries. We were advised that such ampl ification wi 
because it would impinge upon the exclusive rig if Con 


ation policies, 


The treaty provision in question is that which authorizes nati 
panies of one country to engage restricted categories of employees wi 
territory of the other country regardless of nationality. For Ameri 
cerns operating abroad this provision is frequently of little or no bag sega ia 
cause of the fact that Americans who are desired as emp) s by Americ: 
npanies doing business in a foreign country are unable to obtain ¢ ntry to that 
foreign country under its immigration laws. Any provision in such a treaty 
which assured prospective American employees of an American company entry 
into a foreign country would necessarily be on a reciprocal basis. ‘The amend- 
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ment to the United States Immigration Act herein proposed is intended to make 
possible the negotiation of treaties containing such a provision without con- 
flict with the immigration laws of this country. 

It is the belief of the council that the privilege to American concerns of se- 
curing entry of employees into foreign countries regardless of nationality is 
valuable for the promotion of American foreign trade and the protection of 
American investments abroad. This is particularly true in backward coun- 
tries where trained technicians are not to be found, and where nationalistic 
policies tend to hamper American companies developing local resources. It is 
our opinion that the granting of the corresponding right of entry into the 
United States to prospective foreign employees of foreign concerns would have 
no significant consequences. 

Mr. Carroll, in his appearance before the subcommittees of the Committees 
on the Judiciary, urged that an appropriate amendment to the immigration law 
be adopted. S. 2550 and H. R. 5678 do not appear to contain any provision de- 


signed for this purpose. The National Foreign Trade Council respectfully re- 
quests your committee to consider the enactment of an amendment along the 
lines of the attached draft. 

Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM S. SWINGLE, President. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO S. 2550 anp H. R. 5678 


It is proposed that the following amendment be added as a new subsection (J) 
to section 101 (14) of S. 2550, Eighty-second Congress, second session and to 
section 101 (15) of Fi. R. 5678, Eighty-second Congress, second session : 

“(J) An alien and the spouse and children of such alien if accompanying him 
or following to join him, whose admission is requested by a national or company 
of a foreign state pursuant to a treaty between that state and the United States, 
as an employee of such national or company; Provided, That said persons shall 
be entitled to be admitted and remain within the United States, (i) only while 
such treaty remains in effect, and (ii) only so long as the employment by the 
foreign national or company making the request exists and continues and (iii) 
only so long as such person is an employee within a category specified in the 
applicable provision of said treaty.” 


The CHarrman. We will now take a recess until 1:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the Commission recessed until 1:30 
p. m. of the same day.) 

















HEARINGS BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1952 


THIRTEENTH SESSION 
Wasuineron, D. C. 

The President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
met at 1:30 p. m., pursuant to recess, in the Archives Auditorium, 
National Archives Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Philip B. 
Perlman, Chairman, presiding. 

Present: Chairman Philip B. Perlman, Mr. Ear! G. Harrison, Vice 
Chairman, and the following Commissioners: Rev. Thaddeus F. 
Gullixson, Dr. Clarence E. Pickett, Msgr. John O’Grady, Mr. Thomas 
G. Finucane. 

Also present: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, Executive Director. 

The Cuarrman. The Commission will please come to order. 

This afternoon the first witness on the schedule is Mr. Pasqualicchio. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD H. PASQUALICCHIO, NATIONAL DEPUTY, 
SUPREME LODGE, ORDER SONS OF ITALY IN AMERICA 


Mr. Pasquauiccuto. I am Leonard H. Pasqualicchio, Washington, 
D. C., national deputy of the Order Sons of Italy in America, which 
I represent here. I am also chairman of our committee of immigra- 
tion and naturalization. 

The CuHairMan. Just for the record—TI think we have it, probably, 
in another part of the record where we had a hearing in some other 
city and a member of your organization appeared before us—but just 
for the record here, will you state approximately how many members 
are in the Order of the Sons of Italy ? 

Mr. Pasquariccuio. We have approximately 180,000 members 
throughout the United States, with 2.200 lodges; that is, we have 
what we call grand lodges and subordinate lodges. Then, in States 
where we don’t have a sufficient number of lodges, these affiliated 
lodges are under the direct supervision of the supreme lodge. 

The CHatrman. You have about 180,000 members ? 

Mr. Pasquaticcnio, Yes. 

The Cuairman. And you are national deputy of the supreme lodge? 

Mr. Pasquaniccnio. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. That’s the Nation-wide organization ? 

Mr. Pasquaticcuio. You take, for instance, in the District of 
Columbia, we only have two lodges, and, naturally, they would be 
under the supervision of the supreme lodge. They have to have not 
less than 10 lodges in each State in order to have what they call a 
grand lodge. . 
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The CuarrMan. A supreme lodge is the lodge over all? 

Mr. Pasquariccnio. Is the national org: anization over all. Then 
we have the State grand lodges and the subordinate lodges and the 
affiliated lodges. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, I wish to thank 
you for the privilege granted us to appear before this august Com- 
mission and be permitted to express our views regarding the Ameri- 

can policy on immigration. 

The Order Sons of Italy is an American institution founded over 
50 vears ago. Through these years we have always maintained ¢ 
policy which concerns the welfare of America, socially, economic ae 
and spiritually, 

For many years this organization has been making a careful and 
thorough study of our immigration and naturalization problems. We 
wish to go on record at this time, without fear of contradiction, that 
our present laws are un-American, undemocratic, selfish, and ungrate- 
ful. 

It is quite apparent that the congressional committees which have 
been studying the immigration problems for the past 6 years have 
failed to present a clear-cut, up-to-date policy consistent with present- 
day world conditions. Instead they have been more concerned in cor- 
recting the weak spots in existing laws rather than in examining the 
basic concepts on which these laws were based and the relationship 
of these concepts to our national interests at home and abroad. 

I therefore wish to present to you a few suggestions to which I hope 
you will be kind enough to give careful and favorable consideration. 

With your permission, I will read a prepared statement. 

The Cuarrman. We - ill be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Pasquaniccio. 1. We urge that you recommend the imme- 
diate repeal of the sethein Act of 1952. The thought that this law 
denies a person, even the most objectionable one, a fair and proper 
hearing and the full protection of the judiciary, is highly repugnant 
and certainly not worthy of the United States. 

2. For immediate relief, we ask that you urgently recommend the 
enactment of the Celler bill, H. R. 7376, permitting 300,000 nonquota 
immer ints to come to the United States. 

We suggest that the Humphrey- Lehman bill be given a hearing 
be fais the congressional Committees on the Judiciary. 

We urgently request that this Commission will recommend the 
elimination of existing differences between the native-born citizen and 
the naturalized citizen. America is no place for two-class citizenship. 

5. In the past 6 years a number of bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress to pool the unused quotas. It is quite evident that this is a very 
Important point which concerns many people. 

The discrimination in allowing persons from one or more sections 
of the wor Id preference of entry into the United States over those 
persons of another and other sections is shameful and unforgivable. 
In this day of enlightenment and intelligence such action, as is pro- 
pounded in the MeCarran Act, is inexcusable. 

May we suggest to this Commission that you recommend the enact- 
ment of legislation to re smedy this situation, by fixing a definite quota 
every 5 years for all nations, based upon an average of the previous 
5 years. For example, the United Kingdom’s quota is 65,000 yearly. 
In the past 6 years less than 20,000 visas have been used each year. 
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To be more specific, the actual quota visas used by British subjects in 
the last 3 years are as follows: In 1949, 23,543; in 1950, 17,194; and in 
1951, only 15,369. Out of a total of 195,000 visas allotted to England 
for the 3-year period, only 56,106 were actually used. The total of 
the British unused quota visas for the same period is 138, 894. 

Why not strike an average, computed on the previous 3 years and 
set that number of visas for the following 3 years. Computed on 
the total of 56,106 visas used, the yearly average for England would 
be approximately 18,702. The unused quota of 46,298 could be pooled 
and distributed among the nations whose quotas are oversubscribed, 

and particularly among the nations which furnish us with immigrants 
possessing special skills so urgently needed here. 

May I « ‘laborate from the original text here, that this suggestion 
would not in any way eliminate the possibility that England could 
regain her 65,000 quota yearly if the demand warrants that in the 
following 5 years. For instance, in the following 3 vears if her appli- 
cations amounted to 30,000, that 30,000 could be fixed for the next 
following 5 years. 

We realize that our suggestions and comments will present nanbapactinn 
changes of our existing laws and policies. Our proposals may evel 
involve many delicate problems which cannot be remedied amnedi- 
ately. But our desire is that this Commission will give the sugges 
tions intelligent and careful consideration. 

We are confident, Mr. Chairman, that the Commission’s meetings 
will encourage a general discussion throughout this country as to how 
our immigration laws and policies actually measure up against out 
democratic ideals, and which will eventually help in building democe- 
racy not only in our country, but throughout the world. 

The officers and members of over 2.200 lodges of the order in 35 
States of the Union express dee ‘p concern in the question of immigra- 
tion. Over a period of many years we have tried to develop a pro- 
gram designed to eliminate racial and religious prejudice. We have 
tried to create a feeling of good will among all people, in keeping 
with the heritage of freedom, equality and opportunity which have 
made this country the greatest nation in the world. 

The members of the Order Sons of Italy, who are immigrants and 
descendants of immigrants, have always fought anti-American and 
antidemocratic activities. As faithful Americans we have continu 
ally defended our democrac Vy. and preserve the policies of freedom 
and libe ‘ty on which our country is based. 

We are not appear ing before this honorable Commission to : advance 
the idea that only the Italian immigrants are particularly needed in 
America. We do stress the thought however that the re should be no 
discrimination against any particular race in our immigration p¢ me y. 
We advocate the prine iples of nondiscrimination on grounds of 
creed, or national origin, so that our country may maintain wor rd 
leadership in promoting peace, freedom, and : . stable world order 
We shall always practice the American tradition of welcome to new 
comers 

[Immigration misunderstood: Many people are under the impression 
that by liberalizing our immigration laws, our country would becom: 
overpopulated. This is indeed a wrong conception usually nurtured 
by some Americans. It has been a thought which was created at a 
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time and epoch when American politics were dominated by anti- 
immigration and antiracial influence. 

Most people in foreign lands grow up and die in the locality where 
they were born. But an immigrant is a person whose passion for 

freedom and self-improvement is so strong that it overbalances the 
inertia that keeps most people rooted to the place of their birth. 

Another common and mistaken idea advanced by certain American 
groups is that immigrants, by increasing our population, take up 
housing, jobs and business opportunities which would be otherwise 
available to those already in this country. This is a wrong im- 
pression; actually, the opposite is true, because an increasing popula- 
tion expands.the national economy in general. 

We are of the opinion that the American public should be better 
enlightened on the problems of immigration and the great advantages 
which would be derived by this country by humanizing and liberaliz- 
ing our immigration and naturalization laws. 

We must understand that the immigrants to our country are not 
only workers, but consumers also. They furnish effective demand 
for goods and services as well as a supply of them. As potential con- 
sumers, they create an additional impetus to our economic progress. 

To maintain American leadership in world affairs will eventually 
depend upon the way we consider our allied countries, not only in 
giving them economic and military assistance, but also in offering 
them the opportunity of coming here and enjoying the same freedom 
and the same privileges which we enjoy. 

Objections to present laws: It would be imposing upon the good 
graces of this Commisssion if we should attempt to enumerate all of 
the objections which we could mention about the existing immigration 
laws. We also realize that present laws are not going to be changed 
or amended in wholesale proportions for several years to come. We 
will therefore mention herewith a few of the objectionable provisions 
of our present laws: 

We are against the present national origin quota system. It is 
un-American and undemocratic. It evaluates individuals along 
racial lines as to the comparative worth of an immigrant. The law 
implies, for example, that a person of Anglo-Saxon derivation is 
worth at least 13 times as much to the United States as a person of 
Italian derivation, for instance compared with me. 

2. We are still of the opinion that the recent McCarran Act, passed 
over the President’s veto, is irrational, unfair, and extremely dis- 
criminatory. 

We believe all our laws pertaining to immigration, naturaliza- 
vn and deportation run directly contrary to American economic and 
political interests, and out of line with our democratic system. 

4. We repudiate the principle of racial and national exclusions and 
preferences as provided in existing laws. The principle is contrary 
to our Declaration of Independence which proclaims that all men are 
created equal. 

General suggestions: 1. Primarily, we urgently recommend that 
this Commission will endeavor to humanize our immigration laws. 
‘This is essential in order that we may maintain world leadership, 
which means so much to all freedom-loving people associated with us 
in our fight against communism. 
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2. For immediate relief of overpopulated countries, we recommend 
the enactment of the Celler bill, H. R. 7376, introduced at the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, of 1952. 

This bill was introduced by Representative Celler in response to 
the declaration made by President Truman, in his message to the 
Congress of the United States on March 24, 1952. Such a measure, 
which provides for the admittance of 300,000 nonquota immigrants 
within a period of 3 years, we believe, would work no hardship to our 
erin ic economy. 

If the racial quota system is to be continued, the date to readjust 
the quotas should be ch: anged from 1920 to 1950 census as a basis. 

4. If the racial quota system is to be continued, we suggest that all 
unused quota numbers should be pooled and distributed among nations 
a quotas are over subscr bed. 

. In dealing with the subject of the unused quota, we wish to ad- 
vance the following suggestions; viz. : 

England, for example, has a fixed quota of approximately 65,000 
yearly. For the past 6 years or so, she has used only an average of 
about 20,000 a year. It would appear practical if this Commission 
would fix a new quota number for Great Britain based on the average 
quotas used over the last 3 years. This same principle should 
naturally be applied to other nations whose quotas are higher than 
thev have been able to use. 

While this may be a new approach to solve the problem of the 
unused quota, it may open an avenue to a new thought and enact 
laws with a certain degree of flexibility and fair play dealing with 
this problem. 

6. This Commission should give careful study to the Humphrey- 
Lehman immigration bill (S. 2842), introduced into the second session 
of Lg “ighty-second Congress of 1952. 

We “suggest that this Commission should give serious study to 
the provisions of the McCarran Immigration Act of 1952. We believe 
that by its enactment Congress not only rejected the opportunity to 
improve our immigration policy but, instead, demonstrated to the 
people of the rest of the world that the American people were uncon- 
cerned and disinterested in their well-being. 

We believe that this Commission should recommend laws which 
would be fair and flexible, setting forth a specific number of immi- 
grants to be admitted yearly, based upon our economic conditions. 
Such laws should provide a system of allocating the number of visas 
to the different countries. 

The allocation of visas should be guided by (a) the demand for 
immigration visas of each country, (6) the impact of a particular 
quota on the implementation of our foreign policy, and (c) the rela- 
tionship of immigration from a particular country to our domestic, 
economic requirements. 

Such laws would not only demonstrate that we are interested in 
the welfare of the people in overpopulated countries but would also 
enable us to adapt our immigration policy to the rapid transition of 
conditions of the world. We would be divor cing ourselves from the 
present doctrine of racial superiority and make ‘the true interests of 
the United States and dominating influence in our immigration policy. 

In conclusion, may we remind this Commission that we és not 
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recommend anything which may prove harmful to the future great- 
ness of America. We are fully cognizant of the fact that a strong 
and powerful America means freedom, peace, and happiness to man- 
kind throughout the civilized world. 

Mr. Pasquauiccuto. I wish to add the following remarks in supple- 
mentation of suggestion No. 5 in the early part of 1 my statement : 

(a) The 3-year r plan as suggested would be administered by a special 
commission authorized by an act of Congress. 

(6) To start such a plan, the number “of visas to be allotted to each 
nation would be based upon the average number used by each country 
during the preceding 3 years. 

(c) For the following 3 years, each country would be allowed the 
average number of visas used during the prev ious 3 years, plus a per- 

centage of the number of pending appli ‘ations as of December 31, 1952, 
calculated on the number of unused visas available and pe 

For instance, supposing that during the three previous years there 
has been accumulated 150,000 unused visas, and that there is a Saditioy 
of pending applications of 300,000 among all the countries, the per- 
centage of distribution available would be about 50 percent. If Italy, 
for example, has 60,000 pending applications on December 31, 1952, she 
would be entitled to 50 percent of the 60,000 applications on the 
waiting list. 

(d) If Italy used 15,000 visas in the previous 3 years, she would be 
entitled to the 15,000 for the following 3 years, plus 30,000 visas from 
the unused pooled visas. This would give Italy a total of 45,000 visas 
for a period of 3 years, or 15,000 a year. 

(e) After the first 3 years of operation under such a plan, the 
number of visas to be allotted to each country will automatically adjust 
itself. I believe that the starting point will evidently present the most 
difficult task in the proposed change. 

Mr. Rosenrieip. Mr. Pasqualicchio, I'd like to see what relationship 
you draw between two comments in your testimony. At one point you 
say that you suggest that the Commission recommend the enactment 
of legislation which would fix a definite quota every 3 years for all 
nations. At another point you speak of the ¢ allocation of visas on the 
basis of three criteria, the demand elsewhere, our foreign policy, and 
our own domestic economy. Would you care to indicate to the Com- 
mission whether you think this ought to be in statute that this allocation 
were to take place, or by some other device? 

Mr. Pasquaniccnio. No; I believe that that would be a matter 
where either the Department of Justice or the Immigration Service 
would more or less have that control, because they would have the facts 
relating to the number of applications of these visas from these 
different countries. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Would you do it on the basis of allocation to specific 
country ¢ 

Mr. Pasquaticcnuio. Yes; I would. 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. In other words, you would assign a system of 
national quotas on these three criteria? 

Mr. Pasqva.iccnio. Yes, all depending on the countries which 
furnish us with people of skills which we can use and need here in this 
country. 


Mr. Rosenrie.p. But this is to be done by administrative action, not 
by legislation ? 
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Mr. Pasquauiccuio. Yes. In other words, what I am trying to 
bring out, Mr. Rosenfield, is to suggest legislation that would be more 
or less flexible, rather than be definite in this quota system, because, 
once we have that situation more or less definite, why, there is no 
other way of managing or operating the thing. 

The Cuarrman. What I don’t quite get is this: You criticize the 
quota system based on race or national origin, and that’s the only 
quota system that we have in our existing law. 

Mr. Pasquauiccnto. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If I understand correctly, you have criticized the 
quota system based on race or national origin, and then you have pro- 
posed distributing the unused quotas. If you would not distribute 
them on the basis of a quota system such as we now have, then how 
would you do it ¢ 

Mr. Pasquaticcnu10. Well, it would have to be proportionately dis- 
tributed as to the number of the applications of the different coun- 
tries which are not used or unable to be used. 

Commissioner Harrison. Are you making that suggestion in the 
alternative? Do you mean, if the national-origin quota system is 
to be continued, then you make the suggestion that those countries 
that have a much higher quota than they have used visas take your 
average for a 3-year period, and that will give you a certain number 
to put into the pool ? 

Mr. Pasquaticcnio. That’s right. 

Commissioner Harrison. Now, then, incidentally, in connection 
with that, when you come to distribute the pooled visas, will you use 
the criteria mentioned toward the end of your prepared statement ? 

Mr. Pasquaticcuio. Or whatever the necessity demands there, de- 
pending on our relations with the different countries; that is, as to 
the skills that are required here and the people whom we would like 
to have come here. 

Commissioner Harrison. But is your primary recommendation to 
do away with the national-origin quota system ? 

Mr. Pasquariccu1o. My primary recommendation is to do away 
with it and fix our quotas or recommend laws to make it flexible, to 
fix our quotas every 3 years, and that way it wouldn’t deprive the 
nations of a certain number of quotas depending on their number 
of applications. 

The Carman. But if you are proposing to abolish the quota sys- 
tem, then should you be talking about quotas ? 

Mr. Pasguariccmio. No; then you can’t talk about it if you are 
going to abolish the quota system. But, if you are not going to 
abolish the quota system, then the only alternative would be to bring 
the basis of the quota system up to 1950 and increase the number of 
immigrants to come in and to readjust it accordingly. 

{ mean, making a permanent system permanently or everlastingly, 
like the one we have had since 1924, is not the proper thing to do. I 
think conditions change periodically, and if you recommend legisla- 
tion to enact laws that are flexible on these quotas, or whatever sys- 
tem may be adopted, fixing the number of immigrants to come here, 
[ think it would be much better on the basis of every 3 years, because 
we have that change happening, in fact, within these periods. 

The Cuarrman. In your prepared statement you said—and I quote: 
“We also realize that present laws are not going to be changed or 
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amended in ‘wholesale’ proportions for several years to come.” On 
what is that realization based ? 

Mr. Pasquauiccnto. Well, as Congress is a little bit slow in its 
operations, we don’t want to force them too much to work too hard, 
too quick. 

The Cuatrman. Would you explain that more fully? 

Mr. PasquauiccnHio. We know just how Congress acts in those 
things. We have had the experience with the McCarran bill, and a 
lot of them voted on the bill “hs had not even read it. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What do you base that statement on? 

Mr. Pasquariccuro. You would be surprised at the letters that I 
received from Congressmen during that campaign, saying that they 
hadn’t read the bill, and one particular Senator stated that he didn’t 
know there was such a law presented and that he was sending out his 
secretary immediately to get a copy of it. I don’t want to divulge 
the Senator’s name, because he is up for reelection. 

The Cratrman. Did you testify before the joint subcommittee of 
the Judiciary ? 

Mr. Pasquaticcuto. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. If the present quota system were not to be kept, 
what would you propose as a substitute for it ? 

Mr. Pasquauiccnto. If you don’t keep the quota system? 

The Crarman. If you don’t keep it, what is the substitute? 

Mr. Pasquaticcnio. Speaking on that, if we don’t keep the quota 
system, then it is up to this Commission to work out a program where- 
by a certain number of immigrants coming from each country would 
be allocated on the applications that have been used previously and 
proportion that amount entirely. 

Mr. Cuarrman. You have criticized the national-origin quota sys- 
tem; but, having done that, we are interested in hearing what you 
would substitute for it, in specific terms. 

Mr. Pasquaticcuto. I think the only way to handle that, Mr. Chair- 
man, would be to strike a basis on just what I have said, on the number 
of immigrants that want to come from different countries and break 
it down on that respect. 

The Cuarrman. Do you consider that to be feasible? 

Mr. Pasquaticcnto. You can find it out. 

Commissioner Harrison. Is your suggestion in that respect to take 
a period of the last 3 years, the records of which are clear as to how 
many visas have been applied for? 

Mr. Paseuaticcutio. And arrive at a basis on that respect. 

The Cuatrrman. But there might be a great many of them who 
haven’t applied because they know they have no chance. I question 
whether that would be any criterion. 

Mr. Pasavauiccnto. When this law breaks down, that is when it 
should be rearranged on your recommendation. 

The Cuarrman. But you say that the present laws are not going 
to be changed. 

Mr. Pasquaticcuto, I want to be frank with you. I don’t want to be 
fooling myself or be fooling the members of this Commision. We are 
not going to make those wheels up in Congress move very rapidly. 

The Cuarrman. What makes you think that will be so? 

Mr. PasquaticcHio. You are going to have a big change in the 
House of Representatives, new people, and they will be very much 
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in the dark about this whole immigration problem, and you are going 
to naturs ally have some new Sen: tors: and, if the old Senators hadn’t 

given the McCarran bill any study or any attention, how are you going 
to expect the new Senators to pick it right up quickly? They are not 
going to do it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Pasquaticcn1o. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Rosenrrevp. Mr. C hairman, at this point I have been requested 
to insert a communication and statement from the Italian American 
Committee for Better Government of Phil: adelphia, submitted by Mr. 
Albert J. Persichetti, counsel for the organization. 

The Cuarrman. That may be incor porated i in the record. 

(The communication and statement of the Italian American Com- 
mittee for Better Government of Philadelphia are as follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ALBERT J. PERSICHETTI, SAMUEL B. REGALBUTO, AND 
ANDREW N. FARNESE, ON BEHALF OF THE ITALIAN AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
Betrrer GOVERNMENT OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 27, 1952. 


The PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SureK: In accordance with our telephone conversation of Friday, 
October 24, 1952, I am enclosing herewith an original and three copies of the 
statement of the Italian American Committee for Better Government of Phila- 
delphia, concerning Public Law 414, which I would appreciate your getting into 
the record of the President’s Commission. 

You will recall that I told you that there was a possibility that it would be 
impossible for me to attend on Wednesday, October 29. That possibility has 
developed into a reality, and, for that reason, I am forwarding my testimony 
in writing by means of the aforesaid mentioned statement. 

Your cooperation is greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT J. PERSICHETTI. 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


Gentlemen, I am here today on behalf of the Italian American Committee for 
Better Government of Philadelphia, with offices at 1401 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This organization is nonpartisan in character and is comprised of 
professional and suct ‘essful business people of Philadelphia and vicinity who are 
of Italian origin, who are ever mindful of their rights and duties of citizenship, 
and who, whenever the situation exists whereby justice and equality are threat- 
ened, will rise up with ideas, votes, and money to promote that cause. 

Our committee believes such a situation now exists by reason of the enact- 
ment of the inhumane McCarran-Walter immigration law, which is about to go 
into effect, and it intends to do all that it can to see that a new law is written 
and enacted. 

Although we have many objections to the bill, since it increases the danger of 
arbitrary exclusion of aliens, especially since there is no appeal from an unrea- 
sonable denial of a visa, the legal grounds for exclusion, the grounds for deporta- 
tion, and since it fails to encourage defection of subversive aliens in the United 
States, and curtails, almost to the extent of elimination, the humane provisions of 
discretionary relief from deportation, we feel that many groups will and could 
more fully cover these objections. Foremost among these groups, we believe, is 
the Association of Immigration and Nationality Lawyers, and we want it re 
corded that our committee joins in the association’s stand on this bill, and 
endorses all its criticisms and suggested remedies. 

However, we are not here today to discuss the aforesaid various objectionable 
matters in the law, but we do come as representatives of citizens of the city of 
Philadelphia and of the State of Pennsylvania, who are a proud and noble, yet 
humble and hurt people, the citizens of Italian origin and ancestry. 
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They want us to profess their indignation to the provisions in the new law 
which has perpetuated the antiquated, anti-Italian, and anti-southern European 
quota system, whereby the people of England, Germany, and Ireland are allotted 
about two-thirds of the quota numbers for each quota year, and the rest of the 
people of the world get the other one-third. 

The people of Italy, for example, are permitted only approximately 5,000 quota 
numbers, whereas the people of Great Britain are entitled to over 60,000, the 
people of Germany over 25,000, and the people of Ireland over 17,000. Why is 
this? The men responsible for this policy give the general rationale that such a 
policy is better for the good of the country. They must mean that people of the 
British Empire, of Germany, of Ireland, make better Americans than Italians. 
They must forget that 700,000 American boys of Italian origin fought in the last 
war; that such men of Italian extraction as Dr. Fermi, who materially helped in 
the development of the atom bomb, and Dr. Strumia, who helped make possible 
the saving of hundreds of lives; yes, German, British, and Irish included, by the 
development of plasma and plasma transfusion, were Italian immigrants. They 
could not think as they do, had they not forgotten. The President, in his veto 
message on this law covered this entire issue in a most direct and vivid manner, 
and we endorse his words most heartily. 

We Italo-Americans resent this slur on our patriotism. We resent such a policy 
of prejudice and discrimination against the people of our common ancestors and 
we, most importantly, resent the presence in public office of men who harbor and 
foster such ideas. We want men in Congress who have progressive ideas, and 
men who can and will provide this country with an immigration law which will 
give rise to a new policy on immigration, 

Such a policy, we believe, would be one based upon the provisions of the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill, or the bill of Congressman Roosevelt. The latter bills were 
designed to aid in the admission of immigrants, not to keep them out. They pro- 
vided that the quota system be changed so that the 1950 census be used as a basis 
for determining the numbers admissible from each country, and not the 1920 
census. We believe that the make-up of the population today has radically 
changed so that a more realistic approach on the question of quota make-up 
demands the use of the 1950 census. 

Those bills also provided for the pooling of unused quota numbers, so that each 
year the full quota of allowable immigrants can enter the United States. Even 
under the Public Law 414, the inclusion of such a system would offer some, 
although not wholly adequate, relief. 

We are cognizant that what we say here has been said by many groups and 
organizations, and by many others in many ways, but we feel it necessary that 
we join with all the others, at this time, in making our protest. One of the 
sponsors gave the impression, in Congress, that only certain groups were opposed 
to this bill. We want it noted of record that we the Italian American Commit- 
tee for Better Government, condemn this law and all its backers and that we 
want to join with all fair and progressive-minded groups, and individuals, 
regardless of race, color, or creed, and with the President of the United States 
in their opposition to this law. 

Respectfully submitted. 


ITALIAN AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR BETTER GOVERNMENT, 
SAMUEL B. ReGAtsutTo, President. 

ANDREW N. Farnese, Secretary. 

ALBERT J. PeRSICHETTI, Counsel. 


OcToBER 28, 1952. 


The Cuatrman. The next scheduled witness is Mr. Albert Bosch, 
acting president of the Steuben Society. 

Mr. Rosenrievp. Mr. Chairman, I have from Mr. Robert F. Holoch 
a telegram relevant to Mr. Bosch’s scheduled appearance on behalf of 
the Steuben Society, addressed to the Commission. Permit me to men- 
tion that this communication was in response to the second invitation 
extended to the Steuben Society to appear, the earlier one having gone 
out in September. 

The Cuamman. You may read the telegram into the record. 

(The telegram follows:) 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY RoBert F. Horocn, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON PusBLic AFFAIRS, STEUBEN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


STEUBEN SOcrETY OF AMERICA, 
New York, October 28, 1952. 
To Hon. Putiip B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 

In reply to your invitation of October 23, 1952, to attend the final meeting of the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, we regret our in- 
ability to attend this final session in person and respectfully request that the 
following be read into the record: 

The Steuben Society of America, which has made a most thorough study of all 
the provisions which were finally written into the McCarran Act before giving 
said bill its endorsement, feels, as heretofore, that our new immigration and 
naturalization law should be given a fair trial for at least 1 year after it goes 
into effect on December 24, 1952, and that its operation should not be jeopardized 
by any new proposed legislation. Fully realizing the old adage that no law is 
perfect, this society nevertheless feels that the McCarran Act is fair humane, 
and equitable. If, after 1 year, it should become evident that this codification 
of our immigration and naturalization laws of the past 30 years is not workable 
in certain respects, a joint congressional committee should study all the problems 
involved to find ways and means for amending the act. This society strongly 
feels that— 

In the first place, the McCarran Act was duly enacted in accordance with 
constitutional process ; 

In the second place, that every agency of the Government which is concerned 
with naturalization and immigration last summer urged the President to sign the 
McCarran bill, and 


In the third place, such important legislation should not become a political 
football in a national election year. We respectfully submit that this Commission 
can best serve the interests of this Nation by withholding its report until after 
the heat of the political campaign has subsided. 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON PusLic AFFAIRS, 
STEUBEN SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
Rosert F. Hoiocnu, Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I might say for the record that the President’s 
Executive order made it clear that our report was not expected by him 
until before January 1, and of course, that is subsequent to election. 


Is Mr. Akagi here? 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD AKAGI, ASSOCIATE LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, ANTI-DISCRIMINATION COMMITTEE, JAPANESE 
AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE 


Mr. Axact. I am Richard Akagi, associate legislative director, Jap- 
anese American Citizens League, Anti-Discrimination Committee, 300 
Fifth Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

I think I am more or less in a double minority. I am trying to use 
a phrase in such a way as to convey the fact that I am in more of a 
minority than I generally am and that I am not going to discuss any 
of the technical aspects of the new McCarran law. I think during the 
congressional fight we had occasion to indicate our interest in certain 
technical provisions of the bill. However, to dispel any erroneous 
ideas in the minds of the members of this Commission, in case my 
particular testimony is not clear, I think you ought to know that the 
Japanese American Citizens League was probably one of the few 
minority organizations ¥en the enactment of the McCarran- 
Walter Tmmigr: ation and Nationality Act of 1952. 

The point that I want to make this afternoon is very simple and 
quite obvious. Unfortunately, in the consideration of legislation in 
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the Congress of the United States, this simple and obvious fact is 
bypassed rather frequently. Perhaps a word, however, about the 
organization ought to be given at this point. 

The Japanese American ) Citizens Le: ague is the only national organ- 
ization representing the interests of Americans of J: ipanese ancestry 
in the United States and Hawaii. Our membership 1s composed en- 
tirely of American citizens and, for the most part, American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry. There are some 88 chapters in the organization, 
with members residing in some 34 States of the Union. 

The subject of immigration and naturalization legislation has been 
one of the primary concerns of the Japanese American Citizens League 
and its antidiscrimination committee ever since its inception. History 
of persons of Japanese ancestry in the United States and Hawaii can 
be pegged, I think, on the fact of their racial ineligibility to naturali- 
zation. Our parents’ hardship as immigrants and our own handicaps 
as citizens stemmed directly from this race restriction in our national- 
ity laws. For immigrants of Asian origin, the country in which they 
sought shelter, the United States, provided them, as it were, a house 
with a rotting floor and a sievelike roof. 

Out of this ineligibility to naturalization spouted the infamous alien 
land laws of the Western States. Although the laws were stated to 
apply to all persons, its effect was to apply directly to persons of 
Japanese ancestry, since they were the only ones engaged in any large- 
scale activity involving the use or the purchase of land. Out of this 
same racist prohibition came the Oriental Exclusion Acts of 1924. I 
think you gentlemen are familiar with the history of that particular 
series of acts. 

These discriminatory laws then gave legal sanction to the growth 
and spread of the anti-Oriental and ‘the anti-J: apanese prejudice on the 
west coast. It is small wonder that this kind of atmosphere was ripe 
for the hysteria which later came about at the outbreak of World War 
II. When Pearl Harbor came, the entire population of the west coast 
was so jittery as to make possible the mass evacuation of persons of 
Japanese ancestry from those areas. America’s first concentration 
camps came into existence as a result of that hysteria. 

Because these undemocratic ideas were given sanction by the laws 
of our Nation, a racist minority was able to develop among their own 
kindred without curb vicious and inhumane attitudes against persons 
of divergent ethnic origin. Therefore, early in 1942 the Congress of 
the United States was stampeded by this racist minority into com- 
mitting what the American Civil Liberties Union has called the worst 
single violation of civil rights of American citizens in our history. 
More than 70,000 American citizens, without trial, with no evidence 
of guilt, without due process of law, were removed from their places 
of residence and business and herded into desert prison camps. There- 
fore, our recent and direct experience with the effect of these discrim- 
inatory laws makes us rather sensitive to the importance of reforms 
in the field of immigration and naturalization laws. 

I think internationally it is well to remember that the passage of 
the Japanese Exclusion Act of 1924, among the Oriental Exclusion 
Acts, has been characterized by the former Ambassador to Japan, the 
Honorable Joseph C. Grew, as ‘the most important factor contributing 
to the rise of the militaristic clique in Japan and to the fall of the 
democratic elements in that nation. This act has been held by those 
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who know the Far East as being responsible more than any other 
single thing for the starting of World War IT in the Pacific. 

It is clear, then, that the presence of these racist restrictions in our 
present immigration and naturalization laws have had disastrous 
consequences. I say “present” because the new MecCarran-Walter 
Act does not go into effect until December 24, 1952. The present laws 
on this subject have caused us, as a nation, as a people, to disavow in a 
time of crisis the very principles upon which a free society is founded. 
We have also unwittingly aided the anti-democratic forces abroad, 
and in this particular instance I am speaking of Japan and to the 
subsequent cost of lives, American lives, American money in World 
War II in the Pacific. Therefore, despite the criticisms which have 
been made by many competent witnesses before this Commission 
against the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act, we 
would like to point out that this new pending law tries, at least, to do 
two decent things: To eliminate these twin racial discriminations 
from our present statutes. 

We believe that these are significant advances in American law. 
By repealing the vestiges of the Oriental Exclusion Acts of 1924, the 
McCarran-W alter Act demonstrates concretely to the peoples of the 
Far East that we as Americans are trying to live up to our professions 
with respect to whet constitutes a free society. 

Unfortunately—or perhaps not unfortunately, but perhaps under- 
standably, there has been little mention made of this valuable con- 
tribution to our foreign policy insofar as it relates to the Far East. 
We, on the other hand, have received many ee many 
evidences from abroad of the gratification of the . Japanese at the 
passage of this law. After all, the passage of the McCarran-Walter 
law removes the Japanese, the Koreans, the Indonesians, peoples of 
Southeast Asia from the class of undesirables. You must remember 
that under present law the only orientals allowed entry into the United 
States are the Chinese, who were granted this privilege in 1943, the 
East Indian and the Filipinos. 1945 and 1946, I believe, were the 
years those nations received that same privilege. Therefore, to the 
peoples of Asia who are still excluded, the passage of this law has 
been held as a great forward step. 

To a group of people who are very sensitive about their cultural 
background, about their heritage, the presence of the Oriental Ex- 
clusion Acts on the American statute books has been no less than in- 
sulting, and I think this unfortunate lapse in the expression of our 
foreign a y has been remedied to a great extent by this new Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act of 1952. Therefore, the Japanese Ameri- 
can Citizens League urges that in any recommendation made by this 
Commission that these improvements relating to persons of Asian 
origin, to the Far East, certainly be retained. 

In reading over some of the comments made by witnesses before 
this Commission, we had an uneasy feeling that perhi ips in an effort 
to get rid of some points that individuals found objectionable, they 
were going to more or less throw the baby out with the bath, and as 
an organization representing persons of Asian background, we feel 
that the contribution that this law makes toward better understand- 
ing, not only within our own boundaries, but with the peoples of the 
Far East, is of such a great importance that this Commission should 
certainly bear that in mind in any recommendation that it makes. 
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I think I am merely stating an obvious fact when I say that the 
bulk of the great fermentation in Asia today, this so-called social 
revolution, physical and social, whatever you have today is a desire 
for status above : any other desire, and I think to a great degree this 
law recognizes the desire for status shared by all Asians. 

It is understandable that most of the testimony bears on how this law 
operates to the benefit or to the detriment of the peoples of Europe. 
After all, the dominant ethnic composition of the ees States is 
European. However, the real problem that we face as Americans 
and as members of this society 1s whether we can win as friends in 
the coming struggle against communism the peoples of the Far East. 
I think it would be extremely unfortunate if by our action we were 
to indicate that our concern for the Far East is less than our concern 
for peoples of Europe. One-half of the world’s population live in 
the section of the globe that we call the Orient. 

Our political alliances I think, in Europe, are quite clear. We have 
some differences with our European allies, but those are surface differ- 
ences when contrasted to the differences that we are now trying to 
straighten out with peoples of the Far East. We are not too sure 
where India stands. We are not too sure where Indonesia, Burma— 
in fact, we are not too sure where even Japan stands, and I think it is 
important that we do all we can, both in the things we say in the 
press, in the formulation of our laws, that we make our own desires 
and interests in those people there rather clear. Therefore, we urge 
that any liberalization in immigration and naturalization laws be not 
framed solely to benefit persons—I shouldn’t really say “solely,” be- 
cause I am sure that isn’t the intent of any right-thinking individual 
here or in the Congress of the United States—at least not to create 
the impression that these laws are solely for the benefit of persons 
coming from Europe, but that these liberalizations be made without 
regard to race and national origin. 

Because the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act 
brought into being these long-needed reforms, that is, the elimination 
of racial discrimination in the field of immigration and naturalization, 
the Japanese American Citizens League pressed for the enactment of 
that legislation. To repeat what has already been said, we feel that 
some of the criticisms expressed today about the new McCarran-Walter 
Act are somewhat premature. We feel that perhaps specific objec- 
tions to the law should be withheld until it has had a chance to operate. 
If and when, during the course of its operation, the law reveals defi- 
ciencies, then we will certainly be in the forefront of organizations 
urging appropriate amendment to fortify those demonstrated weak- 
nesses, 

And, finally, as an organization representing a minority group, we 
are sentitive, as I think all minor ity groups are, to any encroachment 
or any delimitation of our civil liberties. Certainly, the Japanese 
American Citizens League is committed to working for better and 
more humane laws in every field. We have fought toward liberal 
legislation in the past, and most assuredly we will fight for them in 
the future. Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Do I understand correctly that your organization 
supported the McCarran-Walter bill because it removed the exclu- 
sionary features of existing legislation as far as Asiatics were 
concerned ? 
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Mr. Axaat. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. And it did accomplish that result in which your 
organization was interested ¢ 

fr. Axaai. That’s right. 

The Cuairman. What is Japan’s quota ? 

Mr. Axact. One hundred and eighty-five. 

The Cuairman. Are you satisfied with that? 

Mr. Axaar. I don’t know how to answer that, really, because then 
would get into the same problem that faced the gentleman speaking 
for the Sons of Italy. Let me put it this way: ‘Although I am not 
in favor of the national-origins principle, because I think we all 
recognize the motivation behind that, nonetheless, under the national- 
origins principle, the people of Japan are placed on absolutely the 
same footing as the peoples of Europe. When we accept that prin- 
ciple, we don’t see that our friends have come forward with any other 
quota system which would give to persons of Asiatic backgrounds 
that same type of equality. 

The Cuatrman. Are you opposed to a quota system based on race, 
color, or national origin ? 

Mr. Axaai. I am in principle; yes 

The Cuarrman. I am dealing w ith the principle. 

Mr. Axaat. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Then do you think you are warranted in saying, 
if you are opposed to it in principle, that any criticism of existing 
legislation that embodies a principle to which you are opposed | 
premature? 

Mr. Axact. Well, I don’t think the criticism of that phase of it is 
premature; no. 

The Cuarrman,. That’s what I wanted to know. 

Mr. Axaci. No; I was thinking more or less along the line of oper- 
ation where people are raising questions about hearing procedure, de- 
portation procedure, items of that kind. With respect to the national- 
origins principle, I don’t think that you are going to find us in any 
disagr eement. However, I think the problem faced by anyone trying 
to replace the national-origins principle is, as you pointed out to this 
other gentleman, how are you going to do it, by population pressure, 
by needs? If you did it by population pressure, then you would have 
to give, it seems to me, Asia first consideration. 

The CHatrmMan. You are, I think, referring to Mr. Pasqualicchio. 
He said that was one of the elements. 

Mr. Axact. And need. But if you were going to do it on the 
basis of need, economic or any other kind of need, you would also 
have to give a tremendous amount of consideration to peoples of the 
Far East. Despite the fact I am a person of Japanese ancestry, I 
recognize that there is going to be a problem of assimilation, of inte- 
gration, and I think the country has to first of all consider some of 
those soc iological facts before they can say, “We will take 500,000 
Chinese, Japanese, Koreans into the country and 500,000 Europeans.” 
I mean, while in principle I am against any kind of delimitation of 
the sort, at the same time we live in a soc iety in which we recognize 
certain tensions to be at work. So I don’t know, I think all criticisms 
about the national-origins principle is valid, but I personally—— 

The Cuarrman. You don’t think they are premature? 
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Mr. Axacai. No, not criticisms against the national-origins prin- 
ciple. 

The Cuatrrman. You understand, of course, that is incorporated in 
the legislation that we are talking about. 

Mr. Axacr. It is, but I think it is important to point out that the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill, despite their efforts to get around the 
national-origins principle by coming up with this ‘idea of pooling 
of unused quotas, nonetheless they basically retained the national- 
origins principle as the base of operations, and I think if these gentle- 
men could come up with some other working plans, they would have 
come up with something else other than national- -origins principle. 

Commissioner O’Gripy. But have you not stated “that there must 
be no discrimination on the basis of race, creed, and nationality ? 

Mr. Axaat. That’s right. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Then, if you believe in that principle, do 
you not think it ought to be put into effect ? 

Mr. Axact. That’s right. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. Let me ask you this. Are you going to be 
satisfied with an annual quota of 185 for Japan permanently? 

Mr. Ax cat. Ac oe lly, it is a little bit far afield for me as a repre- 
sentative of the + Japanese American Citizens League to talk about 
what should be a proper quota for Japan, because fundamentally 
we are an organization of American citizens, and since we had a great 
deal of difficulty during 1942 and 1946 in telling the American public 
that we are, first and foremost, American citizens and not Japanese 
subjects, we are rather sensitive about moving into that international 
area where there might be a confusion of identities, as it were. We 
want to be known, first of all, as American citizens. I think that 
ought to be made clear. 

I don’t know what would be a satisfactory quota for Japan, but 
185 is a small number. But there is this other aspect, too: Under 
the McCarran-Walter law there is a nonquota provision for spouses, 
man or wife of an American citizen, and their children, and we fore- 
see that under this nonquota provision of the McCarran-Walter Act 
that tens of thousands of persons of Japanese background will be 
able to enter the United States. 

The Carman. Do you mean those who marry our soldiers over 
there? 

Mr. Axact. That could work out that way, but there are people 
who have wives over there, and what not, children, American citizens, 
and they will be able to be reunited with their families. Perhaps 
that sort of thing will taper off after 5 years or so. 

Commissioner Harrison. Mr. Akagi, your organization appeared 
and supported the McCarran Act largely ‘for the reason that you have 
stated here today; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Axaat. Yes. 

Commissioner Harrtson. I assume that your organization also 
studied other provisions of the McCarran Act? 

Mr. Axact. Yes, we did. 

Commissioner Harrison. Now it has been testified before us that 
there are some other features of the McCarran-Walter Act which 
introduced for the first time some provisions that in themselves are 
alleged to be new forms of discrimination. Are you aware of any 
such provisions? 
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Mr. Axaat. I don’t know whether you are referring to the Asia- 
Pacific triangle formula. Is that one of them? 

Commissioner Harrison. What about that? 

Mr. Axaat. I can discuss that. 

Commissioner Harrison. Are you familiar with the Jamaica situ- 
ation ¢ 

Mr. Axaci. Yes, I am familiar with the Jamaican situation. 

Commissioner Harrison. Well, let us now, without being too specific 
about it—would you agree or disagree with the testimony given by 
others who allege that some of those provisions represent new ele- 
ments of discrimination injected into our immigration laws? 

Mr. Axact. I think they do. I wouldn’t disagree. 

Commissioner Harrison. Would your organization make a reserva- 
tion of its support with respect to those other provisions, or were you 
simply so satisfied in having one form of discrimination elimin: ited 
that you are willing to lend the support of your quite powerful organi- 
zation to legislation which eliminated, and allegedly has brought into 
existence other forms of discrimination ? 

Mr. AxAct. When stated that way, I feel quite— 

Commissioner Harrison. I want to state it fairly. You can even 
rephrase it, if you will. 

Mr. Axaar. I think you have stated it fairly, certainly viewing it 
from the other side of the fence. But I think we can face up to certain 
political facts. There is no such thing as fighting for a bill with 
reservation. That is one of the unfortunate things in a fight. You 
either fight, or you don’t fight, and in that case, we had to fight, and 
we fought for these things, feeling at the same time as H: arry k:merson 
Fosdick would have expressed it, “You may not like this thing— 

Commissioner Harrison. I like Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

Mr. AxaAcr. You will forgive me for quoting something from my 
favorite philosopher, William James, who said, “The individuals w ho 
insist that the ideal and the real are dynamically continuous are those 
by whom the world is to be saved.” 

Now, we know what the ideal is, but we also face up to certain real 
facts of life, and in this particular case the decision we came to—and 
we confess we came to it with much soul searching—was that the elim- 
ination of these twin discriminations was such as to overshadow, per 
haps, the lesser discriminations which came into being. In other 
words, if I may use the illustration of John Stuart Mills here, it is a 
matter of almost weighing values against values. Now, that may not 
be a very clear statement. 

Commissioner Harrison. I think that’s a very clear statement, but 
I would then ask only and finally the question put to you in different 
form by the Chairman. You wouldn’t consider as premature any con- 
sideration by this Commission of other provisions of the MeCarran- 
Walter bill which other people have testified might represent other 
forms of discrimination, because they are equally important, aren’t 
they, in the international situation ? 

Mr. AxAar. I can see I am getting in trouble with that word I used 
there, “premature.” 

I can afford to be not quite so sensitive now, because our fight is over 
and the thing islaw. It was a rugged fight, may I say. Some of my 
best friends and I weren't on speaking terms for a while. But what 
I mean by “premature” is the procedural items in the bill; that is to 
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say, as I said to the chairman, that there are certain operational mat- 
ters, and until the regulations and rules and forms have been issued 
by the State Department and the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, we are not sure as to how these things may operate. Perhaps 
my thinking has been continued, because I have talked to a great num- 
ber of lawyers, and the interests of the lawyers generally center on 
things like the elimination of preexamination, for example. How 
would that operate? Is that discriminatory in its operation? How 
about the provision of status, and so forth, and they cannot be deter- 
mined until the thing is out. 

The CuHatrMan. You might be interested to know that a well-known 
professor of law who testified before us said he had to read one section 
of the act 13 times before he thought he understood it. 

Mr. Axact. Well, I think we in the organization followed this bill 
from its very beginning until its conclusion, and it was a tough bill. 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t it fair to say—and I ask you this with all 
good feeling—that the interest that you and your organization had in 
the passage of the bill, the interest you now have in supporting it, is 
entirely a selfish one, because it did accomplish the one thing that you 
were primarily interested in? 

M. Axaat. Yes, yes. 

The Cuatrman. And that you haven’t been so much interested in 
the other things? 

Mr. Axaat. May I mitigate that just a bit? The term “selfish” is 
such a harsh term. You see, our financial support to a great extent 
comes from these interests or persons who are ineligible for naturali- 
zation. These people are well in their sixties. Now, for a young 
person like myself, I can stand on principle for another 10 to 15 years 
without any appreciable effect, so it doesn’t make too much difference. 
To these people the whole area becomes rather shaded and gray, be- 
cause if we don’t get naturalization, citizenship privileges for them 
within the next 5 or 6 years, the whole business becomes meaningless. 
And I think our selfishness can’t be just put down as a selfishness in 
a kind of a grubbing sort of way, I think there are certain extenuating 
circumstances. 

The CuatrmMan. Mitigating circumstances? 

Mr. Axaat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosenrtecp. Mr. Akagi, I wonder if I might pursue the word 
you would perhaps rather not have used, “premature.” If there are 
allegations made before this Commission that certain procedural de- 
velopments of the McCarran Act as alleged, depart from the basic 
system of Anglo-American jurisprudence in the protection of the 
rights of people, irrespective of what the regulations may do, do you 
think this Commission’s consideration of those things is premature? 

Mr. Axact. Well, isn’t the judgment that there has been a breach 
of that somewhat premature? 

Mr. Rosenrrecp. If the allegation is made to the Commission that 
irrespective of how they are administered, the provisions themselves, 
as alleged, are a departure from basic principles of American or An- 
glo-American jurisprudence, can we say that that is premature at 
this time ? 

Mr. Axact. No; I guess you can’t. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Akagi, I recall that your organization asked 
me, when I was Solicitor General, to intervene in a case in the Supreme 
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Court which involved what they said was a discrimination against 
Japanese, and we didn’t wait till the Court decided the thing, and it 
was all over. It may have been premature for us to take your posi- 
tion, but we did it when you asked us to, and we won it, by the way. 

Mr. Axact. I am going to delete that word from my vocabulary. 

Commissioner Harrison. I think we can agree to delete the chair- 
man’s word “selfish,” too. 

The Cuatrman. No, I don’t want to delete it, because there are all 
kinds of constructions to be put on that. 

Commissioner Harrison. Perhaps justifiable selfishness. 

Commissioner Gutiixson. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the witness 
started out by saying that he found himself in a double minority, 
might it not be well to call attention to the fact that he is in a decided 
majority when he thinks of the interest of his own antecedent group. 
There have been two exceptions in all of the hearings that 1 have 
attended where so-called nationality groups haven’t thought primari- 
ly concerning their own. So, sir, you are quite in a majority. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Akagi. 

Is Mr. Mohler here? 


STATEMENT OF BRUCE M. MOHLER, DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF 
IMMIGRATION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


Mr. Monter. I am Bruce M. Mohler, director of the Bureau of Im- 
migration, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Commission, in response to your 
invitation to the National Catholic Welfare Conference. I am pleased 
to submit a statement of our views with respect to the immigration 
policy of the United States, the laws relative to immigration and 
naturalization and the administration thereof. With your permis- 
sion, I will read it. 

The Cuarrman. We shall be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Mouter. The National Catholic Welfare Conference, has, from 
the time of its establishment concerned itself with the immigration 
question. 

Three decades ago a Bureau of Immigration was set up within its 
structure, with the present incumbent as its first director. Over those 
years it has dealt with an endless variety of immigration problems 
and has had wide experience with immigration legislation, regula- 
tions and their administration, naturalization, deportation and all 
related phases thereof. 

By way of preface to this statement, it may be said that it is our 
conviction that the admission of peoples from other lands into the 
United States and the question of the number and qualifications is not 
just a national and a contemporary problem. It is also part of the 
worldwide and ancient problem of the general migration of peoples, 
a problem in which, however, the United States has the responsibility 
for cooperation with other nations, and at this time, the responsibility 
for leadership. 

That the United States can provide a home for far more people 
than are now being admitted seems beyond question. We have all but 
stopped immigration from foreign lands which would have provided 
badly needed manpower for our factories and our farms, with the 
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result that we have been forced to encourage or to induce entry of 
about double the proportion of married women into industry and 
business. Our economic life in recent years has needed more man- 
power, but in fact it has gotten more womanpower. 

While the United States can take more, it obviously cannot take all. 
The problem is international in scope and as a whole can be solved 
only by international cooperation. This demands a world economic 
program embracing increase in production, technical assistance and 
general economic measures including planned migration and sound 
distribution of the products of the earth. 

For the solution of this pressing problem as a whole, we urge genuine 
cooperation among the nations, and for the problem of the United 
States, objective, high-minded and prompt action by business, labor, 
the farmers, the professions, and government, jointly with other 
experts in the field. 

In this connection, it is hoped too that full advantage will be taken 
of the provision in the new Immigration and Nationality Act title 
IV, which authorizes a joint congressional committee to keep the 
law under constant review, and to report recommendations to the 
Congress. 

The following are some specific comments on— 

(1) The assignment of quotas. 
(2) Security provisions. 
(3) Naturalization and citizenship. 

The assignment of quotas: With regard to the assignment of quotas, 
it may be pointed out that the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has always regarded the policy adopted in the 1920’s as unfair, un- 
scientific and highly discriminatory. It has stated that position re- 
peatedly at congressional hearings and in other public forums. 

A complete and detailed catalog of the protests of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference would make this testimony too lengthy. 
But just for the record and to show that the position has been consist- 
ent and of long-standing, it may be appropriate to cite a few instances 
from the voluminous history that can be found in the records of Con- 
gressional hearings and the files of the press over the years. 

In February 1924, Father John J. Purke, then general secretary 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, filed a formal protest 
against H. R. 101 with the House of Representatives Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, in the name of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. 

The document has such passages as the following: 

We protest against the principle and purpose underlying this bill which 
excludes immigrants from certain countries and favors admission of immigrants 
from other countries. Such a policy is a distinctive and deplorable departure 
from our enduring traditions as a nation. 

Writing for the NCWC Bulletin (the official organ of the NCWC) 
in March 1924, the Director of the Bureau of Immigration called 
the restrictive legislation a cruel and inhumane instrument and 


pleaded— 


Let us not indulge in discriminatory measures which are unscientific in princi- 
ple and direct affronts and insults to different peoples among us. 


In 1926 the general body of Catholic bishops of the United States, 
at their annual meeting in Washington, formally went on record as 
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opposed to an immigration policy founded on the proposed national 
origins formula, 

On March 29, 1928, a letter from the chairman of the administrative 
committee, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Archbishop 
Hanna, introduced in testimony before the House Committee on Im- 
migration, declared that the grave situation created by the 1924 act— 
cries out for relief. Wewishagain * * * to ask, respectfully and earnestly, 
that this situation, so intimately connected with the social, moral and religious 
life of our country, be relieved. 

There was, in fact, hardly a year since the 1920's in which similar 
representations were not recorded. 

When in 1947 the Congress authorized a new study of the immi- 
gration problem, again the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
pleaded with those responsible that the national origins formula be 
eliminated or modified. That plea was not heeded. 

Later, many other changes in existing law and regulations were 
urged in a letter from the chairman of the administrative board for 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference to the committee (dated 
April 4, 1951). Many of these were accepted. 

When the results of the study were incorporated in S. 2550 and 
H. R. 5678 of the Eighty-second Congress, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference again petitioned that the restrictive features of the 
measures, taken over from the previous legislation, be eliminated, and 
that there be provision for pooling of unused quotas. Again those 
pleas were rejected as dealing with a matter that was not under dis- 
cussion. Once more the National Catholic Welfare Conference sug- 
gested other amendments designed to improve other features of the 
bills. Many of those were adopted. 

On February 27, 1952, the administrative board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference went on record in favor of proposed 
special legislation to admit some 300,000 refugees and others over and 
above existing quotas. That action was confirmed at a subsequent 
meeting held in April 1952. 

It may be of interest to recall, too, that on July 19, 1949, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference pleaded with the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for a relaxation of the restrictive quotas for 
Asiatic races. 

So much, briefly, for the record. 

As for the formula itself, it may be pointed out that its presumed 
objective—to preserve certain proportions of ethnic groups in the 
country—has not and cannot be attained for two reasons, the failure 
of countries of western and northern Europe to fill their quotas, and 
the nonallotment of quotas to our neighbors of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

[t should be noted that even some countries of northwestern Europe 
have more potential emigrants to the United States than visas are 
available. This is especially true in the case of the Netherlands. 

The allotment of visas against future years, up to 50 percent, as 
provided in the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, has resulted in 
“mortgaging” of the quotas of the countries concerned for decades, 
and even generations to come. Yet it is from these areas that some of 
the most worthy refugees from Communist persecution have come. 
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This situation points up even more forcefully the mistake in assigning 
quotas according to the national origins formula. 

The United States has, of course, both the right and duty to regu- 
late admission of immigrants to its shores. The history of European 
emigration in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries reveals 
that the majority came of their own accord to the United States. We 
can be justly proud that the United States was their country of first 
choice, as it was with so many of the refugees after World War II. 
But this tendency leads to the conclusion that some over-all limit on 
the number of immigrant visas granted is both necessary and desirable. 
It is important, however, that assignment of such a top limit have 
the effect of regulating and not discouraging immigration. Ex- 
perience with the national origins quota formula shows that it actually 
resulted in keeping the number of immigrants well below the theoreti- 
cal top number permitted. It hindered admission of worthy immi- 
grant in all too many instances. 

Another objection exists to the national-origins formula as the 
basis for assigning quotas. It stands in the way of implementing 
the foreign policy of the United States when this policy might logi- 
cally lead to admission of certain categories of desirable immigrants. 
It is based solely on theoretical percentages of ethnic groups in this 
country, and does not take into account economic, social, or political 
conditions elsewhere. It is one thing to admit that aliens do not 
have a strict right, in law, to come into the United States, and quite 
another to say that admission should be based on an arbitrary formula 
which fails to take into account changing conditions elsewhere, or 
the reasonable wishes of potential migrants. 

The immigration and nationality laws of the United States should 
reflect, or at least be adaptable to, the foreign policy of the country. 
Thus it was in the interests of the country to admit refugees from 
nazism and later from communism, but we were handicapped in doing 
so because the basic law could not be modified nor was the formula 
flexible. It is to our credit that the Congress passed the Displaced 
Persons Act, and later amended and extended it. 

It is not possible, of course, to foresee all contingencies in drafting 
basic immigration policy. The over-all number of visas authorized 
for Europeans (150,000) would not, for example, have permitted entry 
of the refugees in numbers comparable to those permitted under the 
Displaced Persons Act. The same is true now when new refugees 
and other categories in Europe stand in need of special opportunities. 

The United States, for historical reasons, has close ties with 
Europe. It is, therefore, natural that migration of Europeans to our 
shores should be permitted in sizable number. Because of the special 
needs in Europe and the closeness of the Atlantic community, such 
is likely to be the case for the foreseeable future. It is also a wise 
thing to take special cognizance of the relationships which exist among 
the peoples of this hemisphere. This is actually done in the provi- 
sions for nonquota immigration from these Western Hemisphere 
countries. 

We note with satisfaction the steps taken toward eliminating race 
as a barrier to immigration and naturalization. This has repaired 
much of the damage done United States prestige and influence among 
the nonwhite peoples of the world, especially in Asia. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that part-Asian ancestry still remains a bar to 
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immigration for potential immigrants from non-Asian countries. If 
quotas are to be assigned—and some method of distributing visa op- 
portunities is necessary—it should not be on the basis of race or racial 
ancestry. 

Security provisions : Controversy over the security provisions of 
United States immigration law is almost inevitable. Some feel that 
the American ideals of freedom and free exchange of ideas should 
prevail above practically all other considerations. Others are con- 
cerned, and not without reason, about the possibility of sabotage, sub- 
version, and conspiracy. A balance must be struck between these two 
viewpoints. The security of the United States must certainly be safe- 
guarded, for if that goes the American ideals of freedom will have 
no meaning. Some persons definitely use the cloak of freedom to 
conceal their efforts to destroy it. The immigration and nationality 
law has to take this into account. 

We take for granted that aliens coming to the United States, either 
on a permanent or temporary basis, will be carefully checked or 
screened as to security. Denial of visas to aliens should be subject 
to some sort of administrative review, and not left solely to decisions 
of consuls abroad. It would be particularly regrettable, for example, 
if eminent scientists or scholars should be kept from our shores, unless 
it is reasonably certain that their admission constitutes a security 
risk. 

There is nothing fundamentally unjust in reviewing the general 
travel plans of residents of our country going abroad. The present 
world situation makes this necessary. Nevertheless, denial of pass- 
ports should be kept to the minimum, and should be subjected to ad- 
ministrative review. A sound policy in this regard seems at least 
in process of formulation. 

Naturalization and citizenship: Naturalized citizens are for the 
most part just as good, and sometimes better, Americans as those born 
here. In fact, they are ordinarily more appreciative of what that citi- 
zenship means. Our country, in the course of its history, has always 
had a good percentage of such naturalized citizens in its midst. We 
should not develop undue anxiety about these naturalized citizens at 
this time. 

It is perfectly reasonable to assume that persons admitted to the 
United States for their permanent residence should eventually become 
citizens. Only thus can they become full members of the American 
community, and share fully in our way of life. Toward this end our 
naturalization program should be continued and special efforts should 
be made with groups which may be slow to naturalize because of eco- 
nomic status, language difficulties, or discrimination because of color 
or race. 


In conclusion, the position of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference may be summarized as follows: 

(1) There should be objective study and prompt action in reference 
to the vexing and difficult problem of devising a just and practical 
substitute for the national origins formula and of revising objection- 
able features of the new legislation, some of which have been hinted 
at in the above remarks. 

(2) Although the pooling of the quotas has been urged as an expe- 


dient, it has the disadvantage of perpetuating the basic discrimination 
of the national origins formula. 
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(3) Special legislation should be enacted immediately by the United 
States to provide some relief for the present emergency situation and 
to encourage other nations to do likewise. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Mohler. 

Mr. Mouter. You are welcome, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rosenrietp. Mr. Mohler, do you suggest that there should be 
an objective study in connection with dev eloping a substitute proposal 
for the national-origins formula which you reject ? 

Mr. Mouter. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenrteip. Would you care to suggest to the Commission what 
some of the factors should be in a substitute for that formula? 

Mr. Mouter. I knew that was going to come up. Well, I will tell 
wou, we have studied it over, and as you know, it is a tough one. But 
we are not yet ready to take one that suits us, one that we think 
will have a reasonable support in Congress, and unless we do come up 
with a formula of that kind, we might just as well keep it in our 
pockets. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr, James Finucane here ? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES FINUCANE, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR 


Mr. Frxucane. I am James Finucane, associate secretary of the 
National Council for the Prevention of War, 1013 Eighteenth Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C., which is the organization 1 represent here. 

The Cuamman. For the record, would you tell us something about 
your organization. How many members it has? 

Mr. Finucane. The National Council for Prevention of War is a 
nonprofit, educational organization incorporated in the District of 
Columbia in 1922. It has no popular membership. It is a corpora- 
tion with, I think, eight members. 

The CuatrmMan. The incorporators? 

Mr. kes ANE. That’s right. However, the national council is 
supported by the voluntary “contributions of several thousand per- 
sons from all parts of the country. 

The Cuamman. Who is the head of it? 

Mr. Finucane. The executive secretary is Frederick J. Libbey and 
our function is the education, with the limited means at our disposal, 
of the American public on issues of war and peace, one of which we 
think, incidentally, is immigration. 

The CHarrmMan, Isn't there a president ? 

Mr. Fixucane. There is no president. - We have vice presidents. 
It is the peculiar corporate form. 

I should like to read a prepared statement. 

The Cuamrman. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Finucane. Before outlining what we think might be worth 
considering as an improved immigr ration policy for the United States, 
let us establish two assumptions. 

First, we believe that the United States should and can grow. Com- 
pared with its vast potential, it is a relatively undeveloped country. 
The Bureau of Reclamation estimates that west of the Rockies alone 
there are nearly 50 million acres which could be watered into life. 
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Irrigation there would be like adding to the United States a new 
country comparable in agricultural productivity to France or prewar 
Germany. 

New population coming from abroad can help bring this land into 
flower. The average young adult, arriving in this country, repre- 
sents an investment of $10,000 already made in his education, physical 
rearing, and professional development. This is the dowry, so to 
speak, that he brings with him. 

Observers of population growth in industrialized lands attach an- 
other value to incoming populations. The newcomers add to the size 
of mass markets, increasing all kinds of sales and helping business. 
At the same time, their presence makes possible an ever-increasing de- 
gree of specialization, with resulting cost reductions and a correspond- 
ing increase in the general standard of living. 

An example of the wealth, with which immigrants can endow their 
host lands, even within a short time, can be seen in the new industries 
the 9,000,000 expellees have established in Western Germany. Just a 
sample, from the Province of Bavaria, is shown in an illustrated book- 
let published last year by the Bavarian Land Government. A copy 
is being deposited with this Commission for its examination. 

Assumption No. 2 may be stated as follows. The present occu- 
pants of the United States hold assets of this country, not in absolute 
and unrestricted ownership, but in a sort of trust. The trust extends 
in two directions: to the future for coming generations, and outward 
in present times for some of our contemporaries in other lands. 

It is clear from all this that there should be an immigration pro- 
gram. ‘The only points to be settled are how many and who. 

It is useless to try to pick out perfect size population for the United 
States. Every mark that we might set would soon be challenged by 
new inventions in science and industry, making possible the sustenance 
of even greater numbers on the same natural resources. Malthus is 
dead and his theories with him. 

The only thing to do is to go ahead for a few years at a time, at 
proven rates of expansion, and then take another look. _We would 
recommend an immigration policy for a 20-year term. The number 
of persons to be admitted each year would be not more than 750,000 
a year to begin with, varying between that number and zero according 
to business conditions. © Business conditions are taken as a measure 
of our ability to absorb and employ new productive energies 

This number is not pulled out of a hat. Rather it is based on the 
recorded experience of the main immigrant-receiving countries of 
the world, measured over a 60-year period between 1864 and 1924. 
Careful analysis by population scientists reveals that the average 
growth of the countries measured in the survey was 2 percent per 
year. 

Our population in the United States is growing on an average of 
114 percent per year, averaged over the 10-year period between 1940 
and 1950. That is only the natural increase, due to the surplus of 
births over deaths. 

The number, 750,000, represents the missing one-half of 1 percent 
between the natural growth rate and the proven absorbable growth 
rate of 2 percent. 
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Incidentally, it is not much more than half the annual number we 
absorbed in some of the years before World War I, when our popula- 
tion was one-third smaller than it is now. 

However, to avoid the unfortunate circumstances of having large 
immigrant arrivals at a time of depressed business activity here, we 
propose that the ceiling of 750,000 be cut in times of abnormal unem- 
ployment. I believe our economists and statisticians have a normal 
unemployment figure in their briefcases. I know the figure for Great 
Britain runs 3 million, which includes unemployed persons who are 
between jobs and who are no considered abnormally unemployed. In 
the years when the annual unemployment figure here exceeds that 
normal figure the 750,000 would be cut correspondingly. 

That settles the number to come: Up to 750,000 a year for the next 
20 years. 

Now, who? 

The national origins quota system is one formula for deciding who. 
Let in the people who look like us who are already here. It has met 
with some criticism, some of it justified. Ignoring certain naive 
prejudices from which we are not yet entirely freed, the national 
origins quota formula refiected, I believe, some rather practical fears. 
One of them was that the then existing hierarchy of political and 
social power would be rocked by the arrival of masses of new voters. 
Minorities might become majorities overnight. Or might shift the 
balance of political power. 

That intriguing possibilities in this direction still remain is attested 
by the final report? of the Displaced Persons Commission which 
reveals (p. 244) that almost 25 percent of the DP’s who had arrived 
by the time of the 1950 census, were making their first residence in 
New York City. This concentration in an electorally crucial area 
has definite implications for the future. It can, in a close national 
election where New York State’s price bloc of electoral votes decides 
the victor, be responsible for the choice of a President. 

A more objectionable feature of the national quota origins system 
is that it minimizes, almost to the diminishing point, the immigration 
chances of most Negroes and Orientals. Oddly enough, most of the 
crities of the national quota origins system offer nothing definite to 
remedy this defect, but are content with alternatives favoring their 
own preferred nationality groups. 

One proposal, for example, for pooling the unused quotas which 
is advanced as a substitute for the national origins quota, wanted to 
distribute them among all the nationalities which had oversubscried 
their quotas, except the German. This propsal was introduced in 
Congress this year by an otherwise apparently genuine, 24-hour-a-day 
liberal. 

Of course, discriminations of this sort, when they are so obviously 
based on race or national prejudice, should be avoided. We therefore 
propose a three-way formula, merging the NOQ principle with two 
other equally valid, it seems to us, claims for a share of the quotas to 
be admitted to the United States. These other claims would be based 
on the size of the population of the country from which the intending 
immigrant comes; and (2) its need for immigration. 





1The DP Story, Final Report of the U. S. Displaced Persons Commission, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1952. 
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The annual quota for each country would be averaged from the 
strength of these claims as follows: 

A hypothetical country, Exland, now has an annual NOQ of 15,000. 
This represents 10 percent of the present immigration pie. Under 
the new system, Exland would get 10 percent of a larger pie, or 75,000 
visas ina normal year. But— 

Exland’s population of 50 million would also be taken into account. 
It is 21% percent of the world’s population. Two and one-half percent 
of 750,000 is 18,750. But Exland had 50,000 applicants for admission 
to the United States. Assuming a global registration of 1,000,000 
applicants, this would come to 5 percent of 750,000, which is 37,500. 
Then the three numbers—75,000, 18,750, and 37,500—would be aver- 
aged out to give a final quota for Exland of 43,750 for the given year. 

Incidentally, these three, if I may divert from this typescript here 
for a minute, types of quotas, as you can see, are based on three prin- 
ciples. One is the prejudice principle; the national-origin quota. We 
like ourselves; we like people who look like us. The second is the 
fairness principle; that is, an equal right for admission to everybody 
regardless of race, religion, color, etc., on the same basis Representa- 
tives are elected to Congress; that is, big States have more Representa- 
tives, little States have fewer Representatives. That’s the fairness 
one, and the third principle is the warm-hearted need one, under which 
the need is translated into a figure by the number of applicants for 
admission. 

Mr. Rosenritevp. The theory being you dilute unfairness by fair- 
ness ? 

Mr. Frnucane. Exactly. 

The CHarrman. And vice versa? 

Mr. Frnvucane. And vice versa, a compromise mathematically ar- 
rived at, because it’s very hard to work it any other way, except on a 
basis of individual cases, which would be an administrative impos- 
sibility. 

(Resumption of reading of prepared statement by Mr. James Finu- 
cane:) 

Justice would be more nearly approached than it is now. 

Any proposal which looks toward abolishing the national-origin 
quota system alone is not going to get anywhere in Congress. A sub- 
stitute must be provided. 

Within the numbers set up as described above, a system of prefer- 
ences that allows for preserving or reuniting family units should 
be observed, with special skills and other qualifications conferring 
subordinate priorities. 

In addition to these broad recommendations for a 20-year program, 
our Government should do something about some of the emergency 
short-range situations which have arisen partly through our acts. 

We are thinking particularly of the escapees from behind the iron 
curtain who are now pouring into Western Germany. They are 
being made a charge upon the German economy. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to be assimilated there, even if they wished to be. 

Our Government, since it spurs their flight from behind the curtain 
with its propaganda media, should assume some responsibility for 
their resettlement in third countries. Pending that, it should pay the 
German Government adequately for their support. 
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Another group in Germany, the portion of the expellees who, be- 
cause of their farm background, cannot be satisfactorily assimilated 
in a land-short country, should be given special opportunities to emi- 
grate. We must never forget our national share of responsibility for 
the forced and inhumane exodus of the 12,000,000 ethnic Germans at. 
the end of the war. 

Then, too, American soldiers have fathered children in almost every 
quarter of the globe. A reasonable guess, on the basis of available 
reports from only three countries, would put the number somewhere 
between 150,000 and 300,000. Our sources are a speech in the West 
German Bundestag by Frau Dr. Rehling, March 12, 1952, and a Col- 
lier’s article dated September 20, 1952. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think they are both good sources? I don’t 
know—for this subject. 

Mr. Finucane. Frau Dr. Rehling indicates in her speech, a copy of 
which is attached to the memorandum I have given you, that she 
consulted reliable sources. 

The Cuatrman. That’s hearsay twice removed. 

‘Commissioner O’Graby. I question whether they have any reliable 
sources on that ee 

Mr. Finucane. I don’t know exactly how accurate it is. Part of the 
proposal which I hope to make before I get to the bottom of this page 
of my prepared statement is that something be done about finding out 
who they are; and these, of course, can only be estimates. 

(Continuation of reading of prepared statement by Mr. James 
Finucane :) 

A breakdown shows 70,000 illegitimate children of GI fathers in 
England, 94,000 in western Germany, and a number variously esti- 
mated at 5,000 to 200,000 in Japan—which shows the variation in 
possible estimates. The German figure includes, within the 94,000, a 
certain uncalculated percentage.of French or British paternity. 

The Cuarrman. They charge them all to the United States? 

Mr. Finucane. Dr. Rehling, I read in the paper, had made a speech 
on this subject, and I wrote to her and asked her what she said, and she 
sent a copy of her speech, and in her speech she said 94,000 Americans ; 
and in an accompanying letter she said she wanted to make this clear: 
that some of these were children of some of our allies. 

The CHarrman. Why should we be charged with them? 

Mr. Finucane. We shouldn’t be. [Continuing reading :] 

A United States Commission should be set up to examine into the 
records of every one of these cases, and, where the evidence supplied 
by the mother or an admission by the father warrants belief in Amer- 
ican paternity, the child should be granted American citizenship. 
This could be done by legislation terming the children passed by these 
boards as “legitimated” ‘for the purposes of our immigration law. 

In addition, Government support should be given to projects, some 
of which are already started under church sponsorship, for the adop- 
tion of some of these children by American families. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Finucane. 

The speech you submitted of Frau Dr. Rehling will be inserted in 
the record. 

(The speech referred to is as follows :) 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE GIS’ ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN IN GERMANY 


(Translation of speech made by Bundestag member Frau Dr. Rehling to the 
Sundestag on March 12, 1952) 


Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, we have gathered from the report of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee that there exists a discrepancy between the law for 
the illegitimate child in Germany and in the native lands of the occupation 
wembers, and that this discrepancy renders impossible, at present, the realiza- 
tion of legal claims for the establishing of fatherhood and for maintenance pay- 
ments. We cannot escape the fact that the mentality of the American and also 
of the English people regarding illegitimate children is different from ours. We 
may deplore this fact, but we cannot thereby change it. 

We have been told that in most of the States of America the question of the 
legal claims of illegitimate children is very unsatisfactorily settled. This may 
explain the generally unfavorable attitude of American occupation members as 
regards the children whom they have left behind in Germany. It does happen 
repeatedly that occupation members voluntarily acknowledge their fatherhood. 
For this, it is, moreover unnecessary for the Americans to obtain authorization 
from HICOG. But this voluntary recognition does not open the way to legal 
claims. From time to time, there is the case where the mother of a child still 
maintains a personal connection with its father or corresponds with him. But 
the number of these cases is extraordinarily small and practically of no im- 
portance. In most cases the fathers are not interested in and do not provide 
for their illegitimate children. Even during their period of service in Germany, 
it is difficult to establish their place of residence. When they have returned to 
their native land after completing their period of service, it is almost impossible 
to find out where they live. 

In this connection it is of interest to us to find out how the difficulties are dealt 
with in other countries where foreign occupation troops are also stationed, 
and in particular whether perhaps in Britain or France legal claims can be 
asserted against American soldiers stationed in those countries. 

In Britain there are about 70,000 such illegitimate children whose fathers are 
American soldiers. One would be inclined to assume that binding agreements 
guaranteeing a legal claim would exist between the two Anglo-Saxon powers. This 
is, however, not the case. Mothers of illegitimate children in Britain may apply 
to a welfare organization in London; the latter directs the case to the corre- 
sponding welfare organization in New York, which in turn passes it on to a 
municipal organization, so that an attempt can be made from there to bring a 
certain moral pressure to bear on the father of the child. 

A similar state of affairs exists in France. We can infer from this that there 
is no discrimination against German mothers of illegitimate children. I also 
know that this problem has not yet been discussed within NATO. Our rapporteur 
has pointed out that it is the Americans who have taken the initiative in causing 
UNO to investigate the possibility of a universally applicable convention. 

During the time when it was not possible to do anything for these children 
under the law, we have, of course, spared no efforts in trying to help them. And 
so it is that an attempt has been made by the most widely differing organizations 
in our country through foreign religious bodies, children’s welfare organizations, 
foreign youth-welfare organizations, women’s organizations, and the like, to 
establish legal claims for illegitimate occupation children. Up to now we have 
achieved no material results. But I think that the women’s organizations in par- 
ticular should be asked to intervene more forcefully, as the protection of the 
child is universally the most fundamental sphere of woman. 

According to data available in the German Federal Ministry of the Interior, 
we have at present 94,000 illegitimate occupation children in the West German 
Federal Republic. The year 1946 shows the highest number of births; this number 
was on the decline till the middle of 1951 and is now slowly rising again in districts 
where American garrisons are stationed: Wiesbaden, Munich, and Mannheim. 
I should like also to take this opportunity of referring to the fact—our rappor- 
teur has already indicated it-—of how greatly the number of illegitimate occu- 
pation children would increase if occupation troops were to come to Germany in 
such great numbers as Dr. Schumacher called for in a conversation with the 
High Commissioner Mr. McCloy. 
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The burden caused by the payment of maintenance allowances by welfare 
associations is considerable. According to investigations made in a limited 
area, 265,034 deutschemarks have to be paid each month for 32,108 children by 
separate welfare associations. 

The 3,093 Negro half-castes form a special group among the occupation 
children, and represent a human and racial problem of a special kind. 1,941 of 
these are cared for by their mothers, 388 by the families of the mothers, 450 by 
foster families, and 314 by homes. 350 are growing up without any family ties. 
In the case of the children lodged in homes or foster families, in 363 instances 
the mothers still take an interest in their children. Altogether, 362 colored 
fathers continue to take an interest in the condition of their children; of these, 
292 are within German Federal territory ; 68 support their children from abroad; 
20 negroes are known to have found refuge in France on completing their 
military service and there to have married the German girls or women. 

The authorities responsible for voluntary and official youth welfare have, for 
years now, been concerned with the fate of these half-caste children for whom, 
to begin with, the climatic conditions alone in our country are unsuitable. Con- 
sideration has been given to the possibility as to whether it would not be better 
for them to be taken to their father’s native country. It was also once an- 
nounced in German newspapers that there was the possibility of providing for 
half-caste children of Moroccan extraction in families or homes in France or 
North Africa. On making inquiry, the German Caritas Association received 
information from the competent foreign agencies that there is still no official 
way of caring for children in the above-mentioned manner. The Catholic 
missionaries, active in north Africa, who also maintain orphanages, are against 
the “delivering” of half-caste children to north Africa. I should like, with 
the Speaker’s permission, to read a few sentences from their letters as follows: 

“The lot of half-caste children causes us concern because they are looked down 
upon by Europeans and by blacks alike. The divided nature of the life of a half- 
caste among Europeans and negroes cannot be denied. The half-caste rebels 
against the barb of contempt. A proportion of the half-castes, who approximate 
to the European mode of life, have deteriorated morally; their social position 
has weakened, and their characters are unstable. Yet, another group of them 
have gone native; they have intermarried and lead their own form of family 
life.” 

The concluding sentence is as follows: “The best solution still is for the 
white parent to keep and rear the half-caste child.” 

As far as I know, there has been success only in one single case of a half- 
caste’s finding a home in Casablanca through the intermediary of the Paris Red 
Cross. In the other mission fields in America and Africa a similar state of affairs 
exists. 

This question of half-castes will thus remain an internal problem for Germany, 
for which there is no simple solution. We must direct the attention of the Ger- 
man publie to this question, as the half-castes born in 1946 are due to start 
school at Easter 1952. 

With the starting of school-life there begins for half-caste children not only 
a new phase of life, as is the case for other children starting school, but they 
enter a new orbit and leave the relatively sheltered existence which they have 
enjoyed up to then. They attract attention by their color. With some, tempera- 
mental difficulties also reveal themselves. Anyone who has anything to do 
with children knows that they can be very intolerant of anything which is at 
all unusual. This provides a special task for parents, teachers, and all of us. 

In the Basic Law we acknowledge the human rights. In the Council of 
Surope we agreed to the Convention on Human Rights, which is in conformity 
with the UNO Convention on Human Rights, Let us strive, therefore, to grant 
half-castes in Germany not only legal but human equality. I feel that we have 
perhaps an opportunity here to cancel a part of the guilt which National Social- 
ism laid on the German people by its racial arrogance. 


Commissioner Harrison. May J ask you one question? In your 
prepared statement you mentioned those two additional considerations 
in connection with the quota, and I quote: “These other claims would 
be based on (1) the size of the population of the country from which 
the intending immigrant comes; and (2) its need for”—I guess that 
should be “emigration” ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes; it should be “emigration.” 
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Commissioner O’Grapy. Do you think we should encourage skilled 
people to emigrate from countries where their skills are needed, as 
for example, It: uly or Western Germany / 

Mr. Finucane. The last thing in the world, Monsignor O'Grady, 
that I think we should do. I think countries such as that, need all 
the young, able-bodied people to maintain the overaged segment and 
the underaged segment of their population. 

Commissioner O’Gravy. Do you think there is any agreement in 
Western Germany as to the number it is thought should emigrate and 
be resettled ? 

Mr. Frnvucane. Our information is from contact through people 
who have been working in this field in Germany that the German 
Government doesn’t desire to promote emigration, with the exception 
of a few farmers who can’t be absorbed in their farming capac my in 
the German economy. They would also like, but they consider it im- 
possible to do it, to promote the emigration of a number of typical 

families something along the order of a widow with six children. 

The Cuatrman. Might that not be unfair to the taxpayers here, if 
permitted ? 

Mr. Frnucanr. You see, the thing is we want young, single, able- 
bodied people; they want them. too. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. I have discussed this problem at great 
length, with Germans also, but I am still not clear about it as to how 
many of the young people want to emigrate. What is your opinion ? 

Mr. Frxvucane. Monsignor O’Grady, I think there is a conflict in 
the desires of the Government and the desires of a number of individ- 
uals. I think there are a good many, probably several hundred thou- 
sand young people in Germany who would like to emigrate to the 
United States, but their Government doesn’t want to encourage them. 
And I think their Government has a legitimate interest—it should be 
respected—in conserving their population for whatever good it can be. 

Contnstusionet O’Grapy. Then should that not affect the question of 
number considered desirable to emigrate ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes; I think that the question of overpopulation 
in Western Europe in relationship to the need for young men there 
and young women is greatly exaggerated. They don’t have a surplus 
of people in relationship to the economic burdens that they have to 
perform to support their aged and their very young. 

Mr. RosenrFiexp. Is this all of Europe? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe the picture is the same for Italy, too. 

Commissioner O’Grapy. What you say about stabilization may be 
true in north Italy, but in south Italy I would question if it isn’t very 
problematic at the present time, also perhaps Greece. 

Mr. Finucane. Monsignor, we 100-percent support the position that 
the economies of these countries must be built up. That is one of the 
best things that can be done to solve the migration question, is to 
strengthen the economies where the people are now, and in some cases 
we could do it only by removing some of the artificial restrictions 
on their trades and by investing money there so that they can have a 
capital base with which to employ their human resources. 

he CuHarrMan. You are talking about Western Germany ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes. 

Mr. Rosenrre.p. Mr. Finucane, in light of your observations in your 
prepared statement on the situation in Germany, what number do you 
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think would be appropriate to your suggestion that, and I quote, 
“Another group in Germany, the portion of the expellees who, because 
of their farm background, cannot be satisfactorily assimilated in a 
land-short country, should be given special opportunities to emigrate.” 
What number would you suggest the Commission bear in mind in that 
connection ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I think the number that was brought up last year, 

300,000 a year over 3 years, would be a good figure. 

The Cuarrman. But didn’t you say you think that Germany can’t 
absorb them, all the expellees and the people who are there, and that 
the Government doesn’t want the young people to go? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes; the question “of absorbing involves the hap- 
piness of the persons who are involved. Where they can be absorbed 
with full employment of their highest skills or satisfactory employ- 
ment of one of their highest skills, it is all right all around, but when 
you have people who are accustomed from the earliest days to living 
on a farm, conducting the affairs of a farm, and if you assimilate 
them in a mass-production industry, it causes a great de: ul of unhappi- 
ness. And I don’t think the German Government policy in a case like 
that should be allowed to have precedence over the wishes, very natu- 
ral and normal wishes, of the individual. And, incidentally, I under- 
stand that it is the policy of the German Government, from the infor- 
mation we have gotten, not to oppose the wishes of those persons who 
wish to emigrate, but just not to encourage it. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much, sir. 

Is Mr. Mikolajezyk here? 


STATEMENT OF HON. STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZYK, PRESIDENT 
INTERNATIONAL PEASANT’S UNION 


Mr. MixotascezyxK. I am Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, president of the 
International Peasant’s Union, 1402 Delafield Place NW., Washington, 
D.C. Lam accompanied by Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, our secretary general. 

The CuHamman. You may proceed. 

Mr. MrxovasczyK. The International Peasant’s Union includes rep- 
resentatives of Siberia and from all countries behind the iron curtain, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Rumania. 

With your permission I should like to submit a prepared statement 
for the record and then make some remarks. 

The CHatrman. You may do so. 

(There follows the prepared statement submitted by the Honorable 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, president of the International Peasan’s 


Union :) 


MEMORANDUM ON DISPLACED PERSONS AND REFUGEES 


During the Second World War our countries were under Hitler occupation, 
Millions of our countrymen were deported and lodged in concentration camps 
for slave labor or, because of resisting Hitlerism and fascism, were forced to flee 
their native lands and seek asylum abroad. 

After the war, because of the Soviet aggression and political conspiracy, our 
countries fell under the rule of terroristic Communist dictatorships. The result 
was that most of our countrymen could not return to their native lands, and 
that even now those who found themselves there are being compelled to escape 
Communist terror by seeking refuge in the countries of the free world. 


OPER dino 
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The grave problem of the refugees—due to IRO assistance and emigration 
to the United States, Great Britain, France, Canada, and Australia—has been 
solved to a considerable degree. We are grateful to the United States for the 
financial assistance afforded to IRO, and for the Displaced Persons Act which 
enabled so many of our countrymen to find refuge in free America and begin 
life anew. We entertain no doubts that they are worthy additions to their 
brothers who came to this country earlier as immigrants and are now making 
their contributions to the welfare and power of the United States. Thus we 
are confident that, through their industry, the United States will recover several 
times the amount spent to bring these worthy people here. 

However, there remain comparatively considerable numbers of people who, 
although qualified under the DP Act, were prevented from coming to the United 
States either because of the lapse of time or of quota restrictions. The lot of 
those who have lost their health in the fight against Fascist and Communist 
totalitarianisms or in concentration camps is even worse—they have not only 
found the door for emigration from Europe closed but have even been deprived 
of legally valid assistance on the part of the nations responsible for their depor- 
tation and loss of health. 

It is hardly possible to describe the personal and family tragedies occurring 
when one member is accorded the right to emigrate to the United States or 
elsewhere, or relatives are ready to underwrite his support when he arrives 
there, while another member of the same family remains deprived of care, his 
health is steadily deteriorating and is thus doomed to perish. 

Under the present circumstances—the immigration quotas of our countries 
having been exhausted well in advance—the pressing need is to increase the 
quotas and prolong the validity of the DP Act in order to effect the emigration 
of the DP’s who were qualified and registered under the law, as well as liberalize 
the provisions of the law for those who have lost their health in the struggle 
and were thus deprived of its benefits, even though other members of their 
families had benefitted from it, and for those who, despite ill health, have secured 
individuals or institutions to underwrite their support. 

It would be inhuman to disqualify or doom a man to perdition merely because 
he has lost his health in the struggle against totalitarian aggression, and who 
possesses other qualifications which should even earn for him priority from the 
political point of view. Already some European countries (Sweden, Norway, 
and Switzerland) have accorded legal recognition to such cases and are render- 
ing assistance to people so affected. 

The situation of the political refugees from behind the iron curtain, fleeing the 
bloody Communist regimes, is undoubtedly the worst. Yet among them there 
are often people of high scientific attainments and technical qualifications, 

There are among them also some plain people—peasants, workers, craftsmen, 
and traders—who have distinguished themselves in the mass resistance of their 
peoples and were therefore threatened with liquidation. There are among them 
also people who, listening to the free Voice of America and Radio Free Europe, 
could no longer endure the totalitarian regimes and the intolerable atmosphere 
of lies and repression, and therefore have sought that of freedom and democracy. 

There are among them people who did not want to be used as cannon fodder 
for the purposes of Soviet aggression, to serve under the command of Soviet 
generals, escaping to the West in the hope that, in case of a Soviet armed attack, 
they may serve the cause of freedom and fight under their national banners for the 
independence of their own countries. 

There are among them people who left their countries in order to get in touch 
or join their political leaders in exile. There are among them people who had to 
leave their countries because of sympathies, friendships, or contacts with repre- 
sentatives of the Western democracies. 

Naturally, there may be among them a few special Communist agents, as there 
are native agents among the citizens of any free country, but the weeding out of 
such individuals cannot justify the cutting off of the categories enumerated above 
which comprise the nameless fighters of the cold war who, resisting with their 
peoples communism and the sovietization of their countries, are making imme- 
diate Soviet aggression against Western Europe impossible. Moreover, in a 
great measure, future developments will depend on the attitude of their brothers 
and on the morale as well as endurance of their peoples. 

We dare say that not only the burden of the cold war being borne by the 
American Nation but also the losses of American soldiers in case of another con- 
flict would to a considerable extent depend on the attitude of the peoples behind 
the iron curtain. 
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Very often each of the political refugees has left country, family, and all that 
is most precious to man, a risked his life in order to reach the free world, only 
to experience the shock of endless interrogations by the police and the counterin- 
telligence services of the various governments. After satisfying the curiosity of 
western newspapermen, he finally finds himself herded in a camp or left on the 
street, not only without any means of subsistence but even without any right to 
migrate further west—especially to the United States in whose power and leader- 
ship as well as repeatedly proclaimed democratic and humanitarian principles 
he and his brothers have so firmly believed. 

There were some who, depressed by the reception accorded them, went back in 
the face of certain death, informing their friends of their discouragement and loss 
of faith in the truthfulness of the radio networks in relation to democratic prin- 
ciples. 

There are even prominent political leaders who, escaping from behind the iron 
curtain, came to the United States for the purposes of collaboration and now find 
themselves in a state of constant uncertainty and in fear of deportation. If the 
news of their fate and the ineffectiveness of their efforts should reach their own 
peoples, it would not only afford excellent material to the Communist propaganda 
and destroy the value of the free appeals to their peoples, but also would under- 
mine the belief of their followers in the good faith of the democratic world. 

There are those who escaped the consequences of deportation by committing 
suicide and others who, being unable to find any other way, entered the United 
States illegally, joined the American Army, went to fight in Korea, and now are 
being brought back in order to be deported from here. 

Practically all of these unfortunate people ask for one thing only—that their 
families and friends back home be not informed about their experience with and 
cruel fate in the democratic world. 

The countries immediately adjacent to the iron curtain are in a peculiar posi- 
tion. They are in immediate danger of pressure being brought to bear by the 
powerful Soviet neighbor. Moreover, they have political and economic difficul- 
ties of their own to deal with. In relation to the admittance of and assistance 
afforded to refugees they are under constant pressure. If they decline to submit 
to. pressure and grant asylum to political refngees, then for a long time the 
burden should not be left on their shoulders alone, especially when one considers 
how much better situated in this respect is the United States. In addition, the 
Germans have political refugees of their own and the danger is that, according 
preference to their own, they may discriminate against refugees of other national- 
ities. 

After the collaboration between the Tito regime and the democracies became 
known, the opinion prevailed that political refugees could make their way to free- 
dom through Yugoslavia but they soon discovered that they had fled the clutches 
of one Communist regime only to fall in the hands of another. Insofar as the 
right to enter the United States is concerned the situation of such refugees is 
absolutely hopeless. 

The DP Act no longer exists. Moreover, it made no provision for refugees 
from 1949 on. The immigration quotas of the countries of Central-Eastern Eu- 
rope stand exhausted for years ahead. Even in the course of the cold war there 
has been discrimination against the victims of communism coming from these 
countries, while the immigration quotas of the European nations that are not 
under Communist rule have not been used adequately for years. The result is 
that, not increasing the quotas, the United States has closed the door to all 
political refugees from these countries. It would be illogical to accord preference 
to citizens of Western European countries and ignore the refugees from behind 
the iron curtain, therefore priority should be accorded to the victims of com- 
munism. 

There is also the special case of political refugees who are active in the anti- 
Communist organizations such as the International Peasant Union or the various 
national committees. Let alone the problem of the immigration quotas, any 
political refugee who wants to come to the United States for such purposes and 
declares that he does not intend to become an American citizen but merely 
Wishes to remain in the United States only as long as his country is occupied 
by the Soviet Union and ruled by Moscow agents, would not be admitted. If 
he is already in the United States without an immigration visa, he is exposed 
to the threat of deportation. 

Even in the course of IRO activities, the United States issued no passports to 
refugees in the manner the other countries associated with IRO activities did. 
Such a passport did not grant to the political refugee the right to acquire citi- 
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zenship but it did grant him the right of residence so he could travel to other 
countries and return to the country that had issued him the passport. 

A law regulating the right of asylum—which would grant to political refugees 
the right of residence in the United States for the purpose of participating in 
the activities of international and natiogal anti-Communist organization—ac- 
tivities which often impose travel abroad—is urgently needed. 

Communism is active on a worldwide scale. Moreover, in relation to the 
free world, some of the agencies of the United Nations are located in Europe. 
The political refugees of a given country are admitted to the United States, 
Europe, Africa, Asia, or Australia, but their political leaders are denied the 
possibility of constructive political activity. 

Finally, there is a small but painful problem that in many cases where appli- 
eation has been filed and grounds exist that a visa be granted, it is enough for 
someone to make a false accusation or baseless suspicion be aroused, and the 
political refugee would be condemned witheut trial. At best his case will pro- 
ceed no further. It often happens that some Communists—who are familiar 
with the effectiveness of false accusations and who are seeking revenge on 
political refugees for their anti-Communist activities—make such accusations 
themselves. Thus a man who has believed firmly that he could be condemned 
without trial only in a country ruled by Communists find out that in the West— 
after all his sufferings at the hands of the Communists—sometimes an ordinary 
false accusation or baseless suspicion deprives him of the right to live and work 
as a free man. 

Since the fight against the Communist danger to the whole world is our com- 
mon interest ; 

Since to a great extent the morale and attitude of our peoples depend on the 
progress or decline of communism ; 

In the period of the cold war the political refugee, active participant and 
a victim of this cold war, needs assistance and sanctuary where, forced to with- 
draw from the field of the fight, he could continue his constructive work. There- 
fore, there is an urgent need for the adjustment of both old and new laws of 
the United States so that the situation of political refugees be taken into con- 
sideration and a positive solution found. 

Accordingly, we urge the Presidental Commission on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization to submit to the President of the United States for eventual sub- 
mission to the Congress of the United States the following requirements: 

1. Increase of the immigration quotas and extension of the validity of the 
DP Act in such a manner that the persons who have already registered and have 
qualified under the DIP Act to emigrate to the United States could do so at 
present. 

2. Liberalization of the laws so that, in cases of favorable political qualifica- 
tions, reasons of health are not allowed to deprive the refugee of the right to 
obtain American visa, especially in cases where families would be divided or 
affidavits are procurable. 

3. Enactment of a special law increasing the immigration quotas for the cap- 
tive countries so that anti-Communist and anti-Fascist democratically minded 
political refugees, regardless of the time of escape, could be accorded priority 
and come to the United States. 

4. Enactment of a law of asylum for political refugees who, having been 
forced to flee their countries, continue the fight for liberation from the yoke of 
Communist dictatorship and for democratic reconstitution, intending eventually 
to return to their own countries. The grant of political asylum should include 
the right work and travel abroad. 

5. Change of the law concerning foreigners in the American Armed Forces 
so that, as during the last war, they be accorded the rights of citizenship and, 
in the light of international regulations, they be not exposed to a treatment 
which differs from that accorded to American citizens. 

6. Establishment of an institution of judicial appeal so thar, in cases of 
false accusations or suspicion, political refugees be not condemned in their 
absence and be accorded the right to defend themselves. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEASANT UNION, 
STANISLAW MIKOLAJCZzYK, President. 
Dr. GeorGe M. Dimitrov, Secretary General 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 1952. 


Mr. MrxouasczyK. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the 
Commission. 
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I would like to comment very shortly. We have sometimes exam- 
ples which are taken from life. If you would allow me, I would 
quote some few of the examples which illustrate some of these points 
which we mentioned. 

We emphasize the case of the 1 ight for political asylum. We pray 
for the leadership for wisdom in the great responsibilities _ of the 
United States. We appreciate the right ‘to be United States citizens, 
but there are people behind the iron curtain who expose themselves 
in the fight, sometimes being encouraged. They have to leave their 
own countr vy. It is not an easy decision to leave everything behind, 
family, go through and finally arrive on the other side. Here they 
are met with arrest, which is’a very natural thing, even in the first 
days by the authorities of the respective countries, and then they are 
investigated by security agencies, by newspapermen, but after that 
the man is completely left without any rights of the free, the right 
to work, to work further for the liberation of their own countries. 
And therefore, we would like to stress the necessity also for the United 
States, if it is possible, to provide such a right of political asylum. 

_There are only two ways to come to the United States, either as a 
visitor—now, as a visitor, even during the TRO the United States 
paying for the IRO, helping through the TRO, refugees have never 
been given such a passport document like the other members of IRO 
European so the men could travel and could still assist political work. 

Now, the other way is considered only as application for American 
citizenship, and certainly it meets very often with opposition from 
American citizens. But here there are many cases where from one 
side the people are resisting, they are fighting, they are still hoping 
for the day of liberation. They are listening to the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe. There is a radio station, and then when 
they come, sometimes escape and manage to escape, then there is no 
way for them, they are really doomed. And they would appreciate 
very much and they would understand and fight against communism 
in the United States, against communism in every place, if there 
would be a possibility for them also to get political asylum during the 
stay and hope that one day they would be able to return to their own 
country. 

But what has happened sometimes? Here I have a member of the 
International Peasant’s Union, Stanislaw Banczyk, the vice chairman 
of the-Polish Peasant’s Party. He was fighting in Poland com- 
munism. He was a member of the Parliament. He was through the 
fieht in 1947. He didn’t give in when the Communists threatened to 
kill him, as did his close friend, general secretary of the party, Mr. 
Sciborek. Finally he managed to escape, after very hard decision, 
through Sweden, arriving here as a visitor. In the meantime, United 
States was so generous to extend the displaced-persons law so escap- 
ing before January 1949, arriving here before March 1949 in this 
country. He was so happy in this country, a child has been born, 
a young daughter, which is in this way American. Now, from this 
time he tried to adjust, and here on October 24, 1952, there is a 
letter to him: From the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and 
I quote: 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington, October 24, 1952. 
Mr. and Mrs. STANISLAW BANCzYK, and son, ANDRZEJ BANCZYK, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Reference is made to your applications for adjustment of status under section 
4 of the Displaced Persons Act. As you know, section 4 (a) of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, provides: “If prior to the end of the session of 
Congress next following the session at which a case is reported, the Congress 
does not pass such resolution, the Attorney General shall thereupon deport such 
alien in the manner provided by law.” Since the Congress has not passed such 
resolution in your cases, you are being granted a period of 60 days or until on 
or before December 23, 1952, within which to depart voluntarily from the 
United States, without the institution of deportation proceedings. 

Yours very truly, 
Rosert L. Worycn, Officer in Charge. 

Mr. MrxotasczyK. Now, what has happened? When this man 
managed to escape from Poland, a trial has been staged. The Com- 
munists couldn’t get him, so they got his brother, and the Commu- 
nist prosecutor in Warsaw, in December 1951, said, and I quote an 
excerpt from hg prosecutor’s speech in the trial of Piotr Banezyk, 
brother of Stanislaw Banczyk, as reported in the Communist People’s 
Tribune, No. 7, of December 4, 1951: 


* * * after the liberation Stanislaw Banczyk, together with the traitors 
and agents of foreign intelligence services—Mikolajezyk and Korbonski—con- 
ducted criminal and antinational activity, as one of the leaders of Makolajezyk’s 
Polish Peasant Party, supporting the crimes plotted by the Anglo-American in- 
telligence of the Fascist gangs. Together with Makolajezyk and other traitors 
Stanislaw Banezyk took the stand against the Polish Regained Territories. 
Today, the same Banczyk, together with other enemies of the nation forming the 
“vreen international,” together with Adenauer, with former Hitlerite generals, 
under the protectorate of Truman, Churchill, and Eisenhower, continues to plot 
against his own nation and supports the forces threatening the independence and 
sovereignty of the Polish Nation. 


And so there is a sentence issued, and I quote an excerpt from the 
Communist newspaper Swiat (The World) : 

The provincial court in Warsaw issued a sentence on Piotr Banczyk. This 
sentence is also a sentence on Stanislaw Banezyk * * * and wherever he 
will find himself he will be pursued by the truth revealed in this trial and 
reflected in the irrevocable and just punishment. 

Now, gentlemen you see the situation. Where can the man go? 
He would have to leave the small, ‘ 2-year-old daughter. She is Ameri- 
can citizen, born in the meantime. And there, as the prosecutor said, 
Piotr Banczyk is sentenced to death for his brother, because they can- 
not get the other one who managed to escape. 

I would like to draw the attention of the Commission to the other 
important event; namely, in all the countries behind the iron curtain 
they have produced the Communist Soviet Party constitution, but 
what is very interesting, in all of these countries in this constitution, 
and for ex cample i in the Polish I eople’ s Republic, this article appears, 
and I quote article 75 of the New Constitution of the Polish People’s 
Republic: 

The Polish People’s Republic grants asylum to foreign citizens persecuted for 
the defense of the interests of the working masses, for the struggle for social 


progress, for activity in the defense of peace, for national and liberation struggle 
or for scientific activity. 
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It is included in the constitutions behind the iron curtain. We know 
what it means, and the man sometimes working against communism, 
going there, he will go for asylum but will get asylum in the concen- 
tration camp. But here it is the political propaganda. It is the - 
litical propaganda of the people against the situation where the fight- 
ers for freedom and against Communists are meeting on the other side 
when they escape. : 

Certainly, I cannot defend old cases, but here today in the morn- 
ing I have read in the newspaper that Marshal Kesselring has been 
released in Germany, some other Nazi generals have been released. 
Here I have the story of a man who is a victim. Being a Pole, he 
has been compulsorily drafted, living in Silesia, into the German 
Army. It wasn’t right for him not to tell this country when he was 
coming in. On May 19, 1949, he came to this country. He should 
say that. I don’t defend his case, but is it just that this man and his 
wife—his wife has been released only in December 1951, with a small 
child—and this man has got the order now in October to be deported, 
and he is in prison from May 1949 till today and will be deported. 
-He is the victim without a court, without a decision, without the right 
to defend himself. He will be deported for seeking asylum, but let 
us not forget, after all, they have been sentenced, the German gen- 
erals, 

The Cuairman. Wasn’t it stated in the paper that Kesselring had 
cancer ¢ 

Mr. MrxonasczyK. I have seen it today. It may be, I don’t say. 
I could mention other generals in this case. 

The Cuarrman. We have nothing to do with that, you know. It is 
all very interesting, but we are just dealing with recommendations 
you wish to make regarding our immigration laws, and it won’t help 
us to discuss what is done abroad in these other matters. We have 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Mrxonasczyk. I say that is a question of immigration, because 
it is in Ellis Island this man is sitting. 

There is another case which has been published of a young boy who 
escaped and joined the American Army. He has been now recalled 
from Korea because he will be deported. I am quoting this example 
not for accusation of somebody, I am quoting it to emphasize that in 
the same moment when the Communists are emphasizing political 
asylum from the other side, if the man fighting exposing them is com- 
ing to the free country, he is so disillusioned. And therefore I em- 
phasize so strongly the question of the provision for political asylum, 
too. 

The other thing I would like to emphasize is question No. 5, the 
question of the foreigners in the American Army. During the war a 
man could join the American Army and it is already application for 
American citizenship. Today, being a displaced person, he has to 
join the American Army. But the question is from the point of the 
international law, if this man has the disaster to be caught alive, as a 
prisoner of war he will not get, under Europe’s international law, the 
protection as the American soldier. 

Sometimes, as we know, in Korea no law protects from the murder 
of prisoners of war, but nevertheless, we can meet a situation when 
we will have in the countries behind the iron curtain people who will 
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be caught in one of the other fronts in Korea or somewhere else and 
will be presented and hanged in the street of their native countries. 
And therefore we draw your attention to this special case as a very 
important one. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF G. M. DIMITROV, SECRETARY GENERAL, 
INTERNATIONAL PEASANT’S UNION 


Mr. Dimrrrov. If I am allowed just to say two words, our main 
aim is to present to you, as the President says in his letter, the serious 
question about escapees and refugees. The American interest pro- 
vides, first, security and, second, honesty of this man who is coming 
in this country from the point of view of the American interest. And, 
of course, the big question is how to check on everyone who is coming 
here being an escapee or refugee, because sometimes, as we had many 
cases here in this country, when they have to decide on the case of 
an escapee who enters the country, they are asking, for instance, docu- 
ments for being an honest man, which documents he has to get from 
the Communist legations. Everybody could demand this certificate, 
but what value will it have for you, for us, but this is the formality. 
I think they have a right to ask, to check, but why not, for instance, 
create a special body w hich will deal with this question and check, for 
instance, through refugee organizations or exile organizations which 
are well known to the Government of the United States and, I would 
say, through the political part of the Government, as the State De- 
partment is, because I wouldn’t trust very much only the police line of 
getting information or agencies which are interested in special activ- 
ities, because that is exactly why the most doubtful are the first to 
go and present themselves even under false names, and I am sure 
there are many of them, and this way mislead not only the agencies, 
but the whole country, entering here and then creating situations 
which reflect to the millions of immigrants or hundreds of thousands. 

Now, we had many cases when totalitarians—I don’t want to use 
their names, but totalitarian prime ministers, but Ribbentrop’s puppet 
governments which have been created in Vienna, the Minister of War 
of that government was in this country, stayed 6 months, the totali- 
tarian Prime Minister was here, stayed and then went back, and 
members of the Bulgarian National Committee, for instance, which is 
the leadership of the resistance, anti-Communist movement, cannot 
come in this country. As they say, it is sometimes for security reasons. 

If we have a check through the right channels, not check through 

somebody who by chance could give information on his own, but a 
responsible body, this way you will check in the right way on the 
other side. America has the whole interest to have somebody give 
the guaranty and even sign for these fellows who are coming here. 
And if they address them, for instance, to the officially recognized exile 
bodies and national committees as international organizations and 
set-ups which they know, and even they are in one way or another 
sponsoring, I think the guaranty is at least more than 50 percent sure, 
and on the other side the information you will get through these 
channels will be at least more than 50 percent sure. That is the main 
point which we want to stress before you to keep in mind when you are 
making your propositions. 

The Cuaman. Thank you very much, 


Is Mr. Cahill here ? 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. CAHILL, COUNSEL FOR UNITED 
FRIENDS OF NEEDY AND DISPLACED PEOPLE OF YUGOSLAVIA, 
INC. 


Mr. Canin. I am William J. Cahill, counsel for the United Friends 
of Needy and Displaced Persons of Yugoslavia, Inc., 487 Underwood 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

With your permission, I shall read a prepared statement. 

The CuarrMan. We shall be pleased to hear it. 

Mr. Caunmu. Mr. Chairman and members of the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization, at the outset, I should 
like to convey to ‘the distinguished members of this Commission my 
sincere appreciation of its invitation to testify at this hearing. I think 
I would be remiss of my duty were I to neglect to state my views which 
are the result of the experience of our members since the date of our 
organization on May 6, 1946. 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc., 
was formed on the above date for the purpose of furnishing voluntary 
‘aid and shelter to the needy and displaced people of Y ugoslyavia. Its 
membership, with almost no exceptions, is composed of ‘American citi- 
zens who had themselves migrated some time in the past from the 
northern portion of Yugoslavia, from the regions known as Backa, 
Banat, and Srem, otherwise known as V ojvodina, or had relatives or 
friends there at the outbreak of the Second World War. This section 
of Yugoslavia was formerly a portion of Hungary prior to the ~ a 
World War, and subsequent to the end of that conflict was made : 
portion of Yugoslavia. Its inhabitants were of German ethnic ori an, 
and it is ae this group of people, commonly termed ‘ ‘expellees,” that 
we have been primarily concerned, and to assist in whose immigration 
were duly accredited by the Displac ed Persons Commission. 

I might add in further extension of my remarks that our organiza- 
tion is a small organization, composed at the most of some 600 mem- 
bers, most of them in the Brooklyn and Queens section of Ridgewood, 
in New York. In addition to that, we have various connections 
amongst the sport and soccer clubs throughout the country, a lot of 
our members belonging to some of the soccer clubs who have been 
active in the promotion of soccer football in this countr y. Also, when 
we made our application for accreditation by the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Air and the Displaced Persons C ommittee we 
stated our reason for becoming an accredited agency was, in the lan- 
guage and the customs of the expellees we could be of some assistance 
in the program. ; 

I might say that I personally became associated with this organiza- 
tion because I was president of the local civic association in the neigh- 
borhood where these people have their office. Prior to May 6, 1946, 
I was asked to become their counsel, to form their organization, and 
am still acting as such. 

It is with this group that TI shall limit my remarks, although T have 
no doubt that the facts concerning the plight of the expellees are al- 
ready a matter of record with this Commission. 

Although the expellee problem involved variously estimated num- 
bers of uprooted peoples from 10,000,000 to 14,000,000 thrown sud- 
denly upon the economy of Germany and Austria, and has been recog- 
nized as a grave social, economic, and political emergency in which 
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the United States is vitally concerned, the problem of implementing 
the immigration of some of this group to America, to enjoy with us 
the advantages of loyal American citizenship, proved to be most difli- 
cult, a fact that Iam sure both the Department of State and the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission will confirm. 

To begin with, the constitution of IRO specifically stated that per- 
sons of German ethnic origin were not its concern. . When we com- 
menced our efforts to assist “them to come to this country—that is, the 
expellees or expellees of German ethnic origin from Y ugoslavia—we 
found that the relatives and friends of our members whom we wished 
to assist were classified as Volksdeutsche and later as German ethnic, 
and at first denied admittance to this country under the Presidential 
directive of December 22, 1945, dealing with the admission to this 
country of displaced people. 

(I might say here that it was always the opinion of the members of 
this organization that Yugoslav nationals, even though of German 
ethnic origin, were entitled to classific ation as displaced persons under 
the Pr -esidential directive of December 22, 1945, as (1) they had 
their homes in Yugoslavia and had na compelled to wander in 
strange lands as the result of events subsequent to the outbreak of the 
Second World War; and (2) they were not included in the terms of 
the Potsdam Declaration dealing with Volksdeutsche expellees from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and we filed a memorandum 
with the Department of State in support of this contention on October 
28, 1947.) 

Subsequent to the submission of this memorandum and on Decem- 
ber 17, 1947, we received a reply from the Department of State stating 
that persons of German ethnic origin who were displaced persons of 
countries other than Germany and who otherwise qualified were elig 
ble for visas as displaced persons, and, accordingly, many of our mem 
bers forwarded affidavits abroad without success, although we kept in 
constant communication, in some cases even by telephone, with the 
consuls in Germany and Austria. After some time had elapsed and 
we had been notified that some of our people would be coming to this 
country shortly, the Displaced Persons Act of 1948 (Public Law No. 
774, 80th Cong., ch. 647, Od sess.) was passed authorizing the entry of 
13,685 people of German ethnic origin born in Czechoslovakia, Hun 
gary, Rumania, or Yugoslavia into this country each year for 2 years. 
This act required new registration by all immigrants applying there 
under, and all work done on cases previous to this registration was 
lost. Some of our members had already filed affidavits of support and 
were waiting for some time for their loved ones to come to this coun- 
try. Under the act as passed in 1948 applicants were processed in the 
order of their registration, and if they had the necessary affidavits of 
support and fulfilled security requirements they were granted visas 
to come to this country. Progress under the 1948 act was necessari ily 
slow due to the difficulties of setting up a proper definition of the term 

“German ethnic.’ 

The necessity of going through the thousands of registrations by 
persons who had no “aflidavits of. support or who could not be located 
when the time came for them to come to the consul’s office for examina- 
tion and the fact that a vast amount of work was thrown upon the 
already overtaxed staffs of the consulates. Despite these difficulties 
more than 10,000 visas were issued prior to the amendment of the Dis- 
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placed Persons Act in 1950 to persons of German ethnic origin. Many ‘ 
of our members were successful in bringing over their relatives or 

friends under the act as it read in 1948 and we are grateful for the 

cooperation extended to this organization by the Visa Division of the 

Department of State headed by “Mr. Hervé J. L’ Heureux. 

The amendment of the Displaced Persons Act, while it increased the 
numbers of persons of German ethnic origin who could come into this 
country to 57,744 by July 1, 1952, provided that the fare of the immi- 
grants would be paid by the Displaced Persons Commission, also in- 
volved an additional delay in the immigration of expellees, inciden- 
tally, I might add, a necessary delay because of the different procedure 
that was adopted, in that the old registration system under the De- 
partment of State was abandoned and it was now nec essary for the 
sponsors to file an assurance of a home and a job for the prospective 
immigrant and the applications under the amendment of 1950 were 
processed in order of filling of assurances. Also, necessary delay was 
incurred, particularly in Germany in the setting up of the necessary 
reception camps for expellees for their processing and departure to 
the United States. Despite these difficulties the 57,774 visas were 
issued prior to the expiration of the act on July 1, 1952, which can be 
considered as a tribute to the combined efforts of the Department of 
State, the Displaced Persons Commission, and the great national relief 
agencies who bore the major portion of the burden in sponsoring the 
assurances of persons under this category. 

The above facts are recited to demonstrate, that, because of the non- 
eligibility for visas which persons of German ethnic origin were at 
first burdened, and because of the different procedures under the two 
amendments, coupled with restrictions upon their immigration which 
have since been removed, it is possible that a deserving applicant and 
sponsor may have first filed for a visa to unite themselves in this coun- 
try many years ago and are still waiting to do so, but, unluckily, were 
not picked among the 57,744 persons who came. 

I might add that this may have also been due to their own over- 
sights in that they waited for some time before filing assurances under 
the Displaced Persons Act when their affidavits of support were no 
longer valid under the first reading of the act. 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced Persons of Yugoslavia, Inc., 
earnestly recommends to the attention of this Commission the plight 
of the 32,000 persons for whom assurances were in the expellee pipeline 
under the Displaced Persons Act, as amended, and who did not come 
to this country because no further visas were authorized. 

We further recommend the adoption of legislation to allow a reason- 
able number of expellees to enter this country as America’s contribu- 
tion toward the further solution of this problem which is still most 
acute. 

We also recommend that consideration be given to the adoption of 
legislation to allow a reasonable number of escapees and refugees 
from behind the iron curtain to come to this country. 

It is a matter of record that included among the expellees are vast 
numbers of peoples possessing valuable skills. It is well to know that 
the expellee group includes a large number of skilled agriculturists 
of which there is a distinct shortage in the United States and we under- 
stand that ECA in the course of its studies of overpopulation in the 
western zones of Europe, has confirmed the existence of large numbers 
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of farmers among the expellees. This is particularly true of ex- 
pellees from the Danube River Valley which is famed for its reputa- 
tion as the bread basket of Europe. 

B ; ne : : ‘ : wax. 

We believe that immigration to the United States is a precious 
privilege and we are proud of the fact-that no instances have come to 
our attention which indicate that the immigrants brought to this coun- 
try by our members are unworthy of American citizenship. 

It is our sincere belief that this country, as an important feature of 
its foreign policy, should extend its welcome to a reasonable number 
of these expellees and other refugees from communism to show these 
victims of persecution that America is interested in them and offers 
them a haven in their time of need, the realization of the hopes which 
they have had of living in a free world and enjoying the rights and 
privileges which this country extends to its citizens and residents. 

Identically the same recommendations were made in the final report 
of the Displaced Persons Commission and in the President’s message 
to Congress on March 24, 1952, recommending further emergency 
legislation to Congress. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you. 

Mr. Cant, I might add, gentlemen, that this statement was pre- 
pared very hurriedly, because of the fact that I had several things 
coming that I had to do all at the same time. 

In order to show that these ideas that we have set forth and these 
recommendations are not new to us, I should just like to read from a 
memorandum which we submitted to the Department of State on 
October 28, 1947, in which we said: 

The people in question are, as we have stated, Yugoslav nationals. They are 
descendants of persons who migrated from Germany to Hungary some 170 years 
ago, and settled in the regions known as Bacska, Banat, and Srem, otherwise 
known as “Vojvodina.” Their reasons for leaving the country of their birth 
were similar to those which motivated the early settlers of our country, i. e., 
religious persecution, poor economic conditions, and political inequities. By 
their industry and agricultural skill, they and their descendants made the area 
in which they settled one of the most productive agricultural regions in Europe. 
They were and have largely remained farmers. 

And then, again, we believe that those amongst this group who are 
qualified under our immigration laws would be distinct assets to this 
country. 

The Cuamman. Where are they now, most of them ? 

Mr. Cantu. Most of them are in Germany and Austria. The 
people we are speaking about for immigration purposes are in Ger- 
many and Austria. 

The CuarrMan. They were expelled ? 

Mr. Cantu. Either expelled or they went away from the war front, 
or they were impressed into the Hungarian or German Armies. I 
quote further from our communication of October 28, 1947, to the 
State Department : 

To the knowledge of members of our organization, most of whom came from 
the same region in Yugoslavia, these displaced persons are hard-working, skill- 
ful, industrious, and of good moral character. The majority of them are skilled 
agriculturists for whom there exists an immigration preference. The womei 
are fastidious housekeepers and could quality in every respect for domestic 
work. In our office, we already have numerous requests for domestic workers 
from substantial people in New York City who state that they desire to take 
some of these people as domestic workers and could guarantee them good homes 
and a fair wage. 
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We want to emphasize that these people—referring to these people from 
‘Yugoslavia of German ethnic origin—have, and are, suffering hardships which 
are comparable to those of others of the more unfortunate victims of the late 
war. Their plight has received attention in numerous newspapers and mgua- 
zines throughout the United States and is undoubtedly known to the State 
Department. Prominent among these publications, I think, is the book by Miss 
Betty Baberton, of the American Friends Committee, called Twelve Million 
Refugees in Western Europe, but nowhere is there a better summation of their 
true situation than in the following statement of the Very Reverend Monsignor 
Edward E. Swanstrom, director of War Relief Services, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, contained in the Tablet of May 3, 1947. 


Monsignor Swanstrom says, and I quote: 


The children I refer to come originally from the eastern countries of Europe, 
from Czechoslovakia, or from Silesia. Those who come from the eastern coun- 
tries of Europe were the children of parents who often spoke a German dialect. 
Hundreds of years before, their ancestors had migrated from Germany and 
settled in Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, or Poland, And now because of their 
heritage of German blood, they are loaded into cattle cars or thrown from their 
homes into the roads of Europe. Everything they own has been taken from 


them, and they come into destroyed Germany helpless, hopeless, and desperate. _ 


This was long ago in 1947 that this sts itement appeared 1 in the Tablet. 

The Cuarman. Of course, we are principally interested in condi- 
tions tod ay, not then. 

Mr. Cantu. I agree with vou, sir. My only reason for stating 
that is that the recommendations that we make at the present time 
are still the recommendations regarding these people, (1) that they 
are experienced farmers, and we believe that there exists in this 
country a shortage of farmers, and we therefore feel at the very least 
these 32,000 individuals in the expellee pipeline should be allowed to 
come to this country. I think it was at the Wilmington Conference of 
the National Conference of the Displaced Persons Commission when 
that question came up as to whether farmers were available. I think 
it was agreed at that time that in that study about the ECA it was 
found by the expellee group there were large numbers of farmers 
amongst them. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rosenrretp. Mr, Chairman, there are certain documents that 
have been submitted or telegrams received for the record. One from, 
Mr. Gardner Osborn, president of the American Coalition. 

The Cuarrman. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The telegram follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY GARDNER OSBORN, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
COALITION 


New York, N. Y., October 28. 
RESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Executive Offices: 

Replying to invitation to testify request insertion of this telegram in your rec- 
ords, as Hon. John Bond Trevor unable to appear. MeCarran-Walter omnibus 
immigration and naturalization bill was endorsed unanimously at annual con- 
vention of the American Coalition at Mayflower Hotel, Washington, January 24, 
1952, and coalition firmly believes this new law should be given a fair trial and 
only then amended as provided in the law itself. Thirty-one Republicans and 
26 Democrats voted to override the President’s veto of this bill, including Demo- 
cratic Floor Leader Ernest McFarland. The American Coalition considers this 
a nonpartisan issue of national concern and wishes to go on record as disapprov- 
ing of the plan for a President’s Commission to report on this new law when in 
effect only 5 days. 

GARDNER OSBORN, 
President, American Coalition. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Mr. Rosenrieitp. A statement from Dr. Bogumil Vosnjak, retired 
Minister Plenipotentiary from Yugoslavia, 1706 Twenty-first Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

The Craian. It may be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY BOGUMIL VOSNJAK 


I think that the problem of agricultural immigration ought to be the object of 
eareful study of your Commission. How the immigrated farmers of Europe and 
the countries behind the iron curtain will settle in the United States, how ther 
will behave as members of a social group and in what degree they will foster 
the economic goals of American agriculture, these are all questions which must 
be discussed. It is not enough to move the immigrant to America, to find him 
his first job and after to abandon him to his fate. A sound policy demands that 
a Settler has to be carefully watched. The new country has the right and the 
duty to follow the immigrant in his economie activity. 

It is useful to review very shortly the economic background of the immigrated 
agriculturist. The today satellite countries are described by fellow travelers in 
a distorted and falsified way as victims of reactionary and feudal rulers whose 
only goal was to exploit the land in the interest of the great landowners. We 
must mention the ideal country of the peasant, the poor man’s paradise, old 
Serbia before the First World War. After the downfall of Turkish rule a cen- 
tury and a half ago no great landowner existed. Serbia was the first country 
in Europe to introduce homesteads. After liberation in 1918 the Eastern-Euro- 
pean states realized a radical agrarian reform which destroyed immediately the 
consequences of Austro-Hungarian agrarian misrule. The small landowner of 
EKastern Europe is today the stoutest fighter against communism and eludes its 
final victory. 

According to the official census taken before the war the agricultural popula- 
tion of Bulgaria was 81,8, of Albania 80, of Rumania 76,70, of Yugoslavia 76, 
of Lithuania 70, of Poland 60, of Estonia 56, of Hungary 53, and of Czechoslova- 
kia 39. 

We see that with the exception of the last highly industrialized country the 
today satellite countries were in 1945 agrarian and therefore it can be assumed 
that also the emigration has agrarian character. It was the will of the legisla- 
ter in 1948S that 50 percent of the visas issued were to be made exclusively avail- 
able to displaced persons who have been previously engaged in agricultural oecu- 
pation and who would be so employed in the United States. 

This preference of agricultural immigrants anticipated an economic situation 
which arose 3 years later. As the Secretary of Agriculture stated in 1951 there 
were 329,000 fewer farm workers than there had been in 1950, and 734,000 under 
1949. It is rade ated a further decrease of 200,000 to 300,000 under 1951. 

To fill this gap the immigration of European agriculturists was welcomed. In 
the United St: sc arrived since 1948 nearly 400,000 displaced persons; from these 
25.2 percent declared their basic skill was farming; it means nearly 100,000. If 
we take in consideration that on the basis of figures given by the Secretary of 
Agriculture that the gap is not 100,000 but nearly 1,300,000, we must come to the 
conclusion that every measure which will open the door of the United States to 
agriculturists who wish to escape the congested agricultural areas of Europe has 
to be hailed. Especially Italy, which is so heavily pressed by a population surplus 
of most dangerous size. Is not the depletion of the seething agricultural coun- 
tries of Europe and perhaps also of Asia a formidable weapon in the struggle 
against communism? These are prospects of appalling importance which will 
open the door to new colossal activities. 

Unfortunately the efforts to settle European immigrants on the land and to 
adapt them to the exigencies of American rural life were until now not at all 
successful. The visit of some American agricultural district will give you a very 
negative picture. The sponsors of European farmers are full of complaints. It 
seems to be that the laudable intentions of the American legislator failed in 
many regards. American rural life is upset by the shortcomings connected with 
thusiastic reception. “Abrupt departures, without notice, caused irritation and 
inconvenience to sponsors.” (The DP Story, p. 226.) The DP’s left the farms 
and became industrial workers. 


‘The DP Story, final report of the United States Displaced Persons Commission, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1952. 
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Such a state of affairs is deplorable. But we have to find the reason for such a 
behavior of well-poised, conscientious people. We must never forget that those 
who immigrated as agriculturists were in Europe independent farmers operating 
their own land, accustomed to be their own masters. It was for them a paradox 
to be forced in the role of an agricultural worker, a position for him strange and 
inconceivable. He was accustomed to till his own land and not be subservient 
to anybody. We must find out the way out of this impasse. 

The only way out is the family farm. The former East European farmer 
has to be settled on his own land, or he ought to have the chance to operate as 
tenant in the capacity of an independent farmer. 

It is the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act which gives us a possibility for 
the solution of the problem. I approached with such a proposal the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Representatives, Representative 
Cooley, who was from the first beginning very favorable for the project that 
former farmers DP shall be eligible for loans and assistance on the basis of an 
amendment to the Bankhead-Jones Tenant Act notwithstanding that these farm- 
ers are not yet citizens of the United States of America. The text of a bill was 
prepared, and Representative Francis Walter took over the legislative sponsor- 
ship of the bill. The end of the session interrupted the work on this project. 

The Farmers Home Administration does wonderful work indeed. There are 
40 State offices and 1,700 county offices. She helped more than a million Ameri- 
can farm families. The agency’s employees are making the loans, handle col- 
lections, and provide planning assistance and on-farm training of the borrowers. 
Why not include the former DP farmers in such a formidable organization? It 
is the goal of the Bankhead-Jones Act to create family farms, farms where the 
farmer and his family is operating. That is just the ideal the Eastern European 
farmer is striving. 

The economy of. the United States is asking for a tremendous production of 
food for the country as also for the starving nations in the whole world. Is not 
in such a state of affairs the help Eastern European farmers, now against their 
own will working in overcrowded cities in the industry what does not suit them, 
can give vital and invaluable? 

Still another point of view must be taken into consideration. The farmers- 
immigrants are fully convinced that they will return in a free-state life. The 
agriculture of our countries will demand American experience, wisdom, and 
constructiveness. It is a pity that the farmer’s chance to use a wonderful occa- 
sion to be acquainted with this world miracle which is American agriculture. 

I will hope that American economic and legislative genius will not hesitate 
through wise legislative regulation and efficient administrative proceedings to 
return the throngs of Eastern European farmers to the destination they are 
trained in the course of centuries, to return to the cultivation of the land in 
the interest of the United States of America and their own states, which will 
need, in the case of liberation, agriculturists of high qualification who will be 
the harbingers of American methods of farming, but also of a higher, more 
dignified way of life. 


Mr. Rosenrrevp. Another statement from Dr. Adolph Klimek, 
chairman of the social aid committee of the Council of Free 
Czechoslovakia. 

The CuarrMan. It will be received. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ADOLPH KLIMEK, CHAIRMAN OF THE Socrat AID 
COMMITIEE OF THE COUNCIL OF FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


COUNCIL oF FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR. ROSENFIELD: Thank you very much for your letter of September 26, 
1952, inviting me to present at the public hearing to be held on October 27 and 
28 my views or those of the Council of Free Czechoslovakia on what the United 
States immigration policy, law, and administration should be. 

I feel very sorry not to be able to appear personally at the hearing and ask 
to be excused. 


i 
i 
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I am enclosing, dear Mr. Rosenfield, a written statement expressing not only my 
personal opinion on the subject but of the whole Council of Free Czechoslovakia. 
Should you need any further information, we shall be only glad to furnish it. 
Sincerely yours, 
COUNCIL OF FREE CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
Dr. ADOLF KLIMEK, 
Chairman, Social Aid Committee. 


STATEMENT OF VIEWS ON UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION Policy, LAW, AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Council of Free Czechoslovakia as the representative body of the free Czecho 
slovaks and the spokesman for the Czechoslovak citizens in the enslaved coun- 
try is interested in and feels entitled to speak particularly on the problem of 
facilitating the entry into the United States of Czechoslovak nationals. Among 
such nationals the category which is most deserving of assistance and relief is 
again represented by genuine political refugees who left or will leave in future 
their captive homeland because they are in danger of liberty or life for their 
democratic disposition or do not wish to live any longer under the Communist 
totalitarian regime. 

In assisting such refugees in their endeavors to find a haven in the United 
States the council is faced with the following main difficulties : 

(a) Only very few of the potential immigrants of Czechoslovak nationality 
who qualify for immigration are in a position to procure affidavits of support. 

(b) There are among the genuine Czechoslovak political refugees many who. 
although of undisputed Czechoslovak nationality, were not born in Czechoslo- 
vakia and are, therefore, not covered by the Czechoslovak immigration quota. 

(ec) The number of potential Czechoslovak immigrants is not met by the 
Czechoslovak quota which according to the proclamation of the President of the 
United States issued on June 30, 1952, will be 2,859 p. a. as of January 1, 1953. 

(d) Cases of Czechoslovak nationals whose health had been impaired by the 
sufferings under two dictatorships have been precluded from immigration into 
the United States. 

Although very anxious not to concern itself with the problem of legislative 
technique the council, however, wishes to make the following suggestions : 

1. Establishment of a new, more suitable basis for computing quotas, e. g.. 
the 1950 census. This might bring up the Czechoslovak quota. At the same time 
any “mortgage” on future quotas resulting from the past legislation could be 
canceled which would make the new quota freely available. 

2. Pooling of unused quotas thus making the quota system more flexible and 
permitting the admission of immigrants from countries whose quotas might be 
overdrawn in future, especially of nations from iron-curtain countries, within 
the unused quotas of other countries. The unused quotas would be allotted to 
the iron-curtain countries with overdrawn quotas in proportion to the numbers 
of candidates for immigration who are in need of quotas according to the appli- 
cations submitted with the respective services of the United States. 

3. Exemption of political refugees from iron-curtain countries from the require 
ment of affidavits of support by individual United States nationals and replace 
ment of this requirement by some other less stringent guaranties, e. g., assur- 
ances of recognized voluntary agencies as in the case of the Displaced Persons 
Act. It would, perhaps. also be possible to create a special category of immi- 
grants for these political refugees. 

4. Another exemption for sick and disabled political refugees—hard-core 
cases—who would not be required to prove a good state of health. 

It is a matter of course that the genuineness and bona fides of each individual 
case would have to be established by suitable screening and security measures. 

As for the other subjects emphasized in section 2 of the Executive order, we 
wish to add the following comments: 

1. According to the section 212, 9a. of the new Immigration and Nationality 
Act, there are ineligible to receive visas and shall be excluded from admission 
into the United States: 

9. Aliens who have been convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude, other 
than a purely political offense, etc. 

10. Aliens who have been convicted of two or more offenses, other than purely 
political offenses, regardless of whether the conviction was in a single trial or 
whether the offenses arose from a single scheme of misconduct and regardless of 
whether the offenses involved moral turpitude, for which the aggregate sentences 
to confinement actually imposed were 5 years or more. 
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The wording of the act practically excludes just the democratic people from 
the countries behind the iron curtain from immigration into the United States, 
as far as they have been punished by Communist “courts,” or by police in 
Czechoslovakia. It is very well known that one of the methods of the Commu- 
nist regime used to eliminate the so-called class enemies, i. e., the middle class, 
is the mass sentencing to long years penalties—besides confiscation of prop- 
erty—for crimes or offenses, branded as criminal and immoral, which according 
to the western justice and western ethics are neither crimes nor offenses at all, 
just the contrary. 

In pursuance of this aim the Communist regime in Czechoslovakia issued a néw 
penal law. According to the statements of the Cabinet and of the parliamentary 
reporters in the so-called Czechoslovak Parliament made before the new law was 
enacted, the main purpose and intention of the new act is to guard the socialist 
order and to destroy the class enemy. For better illustration let us remind you 
of the case of Mr. Oatis who did not commit any transgression but carried out 
the normal duties of a democratic correspondent. Nevertheless, he was sentenced 
by the Communist Czechoslovak court for espionage. The sentence was really 
based on the new Czechoslovak penalty law. Snapshots of anything that may 
only slightly indicate what is going on in the country, e. g., photographs of the 
crops, can be considered on the basis of the new Czechoslovak penalty law as 
criminal act, espionage, or treason. 

According to this new Czechoslovak Communist penal law even a friendly atti- 
tude toward the United States is a treasonable crime. The exception of the act 
“other than purely political offenses” is, therefore, absolutely insufficient, be- 
cause the real cause of the sentence is generally not revealed by the Czechoslovak 
tribunals. They usually use a formula which refers to a criminal crime or 
offense. 

As an example we give just one case: 

A so-called “village rich”, who in fact is a farmer refusing to join voluntarily 
the cooperative, which is in reality a kolhoz, is ordered to turn out a certain 
nmount of farm products which he is not able to produce. At the same time 
his machinery is confiscated and he is not allowed to hire any help. This is no 
secret, it is all done publicly by the orders and instructions published in official 
news and bulletins. The “village rich” is thus practically prevented from deliv- 
ering bis prescribed quota. Consequently his entire property is confiscated and 
in addition the “village rich” is sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for a 
crime * * * which is describ’d as a criminal one. 

The whole new Communist Penal Act isa document of the same falsity. 

The democratically minded people, who proved their anti-Communist attitude 
also by facts, in case they succeed eventually in escaping from the Communist 
tyranny, would be punished by the other party, too, being excluded from immigra- 
tion into the United States by the above-mentioned regulation of the new Immi- 
gration Act. 

Certainly it was not the intention of the authors of the new Immigration and 
Nationality Act to bar from immigration into the United States the true 
democrats. 

Therefore, it seems just, decent, and in the very interest of the security and 
liberty of the United States to alter the cited regulation, so that it would exclude 
from immigration into the United States only the criminal elements whose crimes 
or offenses come wihin the conception of the criminal laws of the western 
democracies. 

2. The section 222 (b) reads: “Every alien applying for an immigration visa 
shall present a valid unexpired passport or other suitable travel document, or 
document of identity and nationality. * * *” 

Unfortunately political refugees crossing the frontier between the West and 
the Communist-oecupied countries behind the iron curtain, on account of obvious 
reasons cannot carry any documents at all. Their departure from home must 
be—especially under the present severe police measures and incredibly difficult 
and dangerous circumstances—absolutely unnoticeable, which does not permit 
them to take along anything. If they are lucky enough to cross the border, they 
save only a bare life and what they wear. 

It does not seem right that these people should encounter the tremendous dif- 
ficulties from the above-mentioned regulation, concerning the personal documents. 
Perhaps a way out might be provided by a supplementary stipulation, which 
would accept, as a substitute, identification documents issued by agencies taking 
care of the refugees in the respective countries, especially in Germany, Austria, 
ete. 
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3. Section 212, 28, excludes from immigration to the United States all those 
who are or were members of Communist organizations which are specified 
in the act. 

However, judging by the procedure as it has developed, the terms of this 
regulation affect also the absolutely reliable democrats of purely anti-Communist 
convictions only because they belong or did belong to an organization which, prior 
to the Communist regime, had ben positively democratic. 

The Czechoslovak physical education organization Sokol, e. g., was one of the 
exclusively democratic bodies which provided a considerable support to the prewar 
Czechoslovak democracy. That is the reason why Sokol right from the beginnin: 
was hated by the Communists, the more because their attempts to smuggle Com 
munist elements into this nation-wide physical education organization, were 
promptly detected and barred. It was Sokol who at the occasion of the Sokol Festi 
val in July 1948, already after the Communist coup, showed ostentatiously such 
an amount of anti-Communist feeling that it attracted the attention of the entire 
international press. 

It is only obvious that the Communist regime took every effort to monopolize 
Sokol now. Not being aware of the history of the Sokol organization, in terms of 
the above-mentioned regulation, Sokol is branded as a subversive organization. 
This is being used against true democrats, members of Sokol, and destroys their 
efforts to obtain an immigration visa to the United States. 

In a similar way, all other national, until then purely democratic organizations 
of Czechoslovakia, like the Firemen Association or the Czechoslovak Red Cross, 
ete., were discriminated against by the Communists. 

The irreproachable democratic past of the members of these organizations 
cannot be marred by the fact that they remained, and how long they remained, 
members of these organizations, after their seizure by the Communists. Because 
it belongs to the nature and the sense of the fight against communism at home, 
to hold on everywhere, where it is possible, and from the inside strive for their 
renewed leadership. Besides that, the whole so-called psychological war, a part 
of which is the need of reliable information, obviously calls for this procedure 

All this proves that the present wording of the regulations of the new bnini 
gration Act would consequently nullify the real intentions of the act, as they 
are directed against the democratic forces. The need, therefore, exists that every 
such case be considered individually. 


Mr. Rosenrretp. Another from Mr. Jury Sobolewski, Central Coun 
cil of Byelorussian Democratic Republic. 

The Cuarrman. That may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JURY SOBOLEWSKI, DELEGATE, CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE 
BYELORUSSIAN DemMocRATIC REPUBLIC 


BYELORUSSIAN Democratic REPURLIC, 
CENTRAL COUNCIL, 
New York, N. Y., October 11, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT’Ss COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Executive Office, Washington, D.C. 

Thank you for kindly sending information about the public hearing in New 
York City on Tuesday, September.30, and Wednesday, October 1, 1952, at the 
Federal Courthouse. Unfortunately, it arrived too late to contact the executive 
director at the hearings in New York. 

However, in connection with the immigration case, we would like you to take 
into consideration the following. 

The contemporary international situation makes a fundamental influence on 
the treatment of immigration matters. Communistic expansion of Soviet Rus- 
sian imperialism by its totalitarian action for conquest of the whole free world 
is now a direct threat to the security of the United States. This Soviet aggres- 
sion takes place in two ways: (a) by military expansion outside of the United 
States, and (b) by subversive action inside of the United States. 

Communistic Russia’s realization of its aims consists in organizing all peoples 
of various races in all countries. In that policy communistic universalism is a 
screen only for the Russian policy of conquests. It seems improbable that the 
peaceful policy followed by the democratic world is unable to prevent war which 
demands defense against such dangerous aggression. 
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The policies and laws of immigration and naturalization are very important 
in contemporary fight against communism. We believe the matter can be taken 
up in the following way: 

1. Against communistic Russian universalism there may be carried democratic 
universal policy. The nationalities of all races must have in the American 
policy a support and must see a harbor of humaneness, realization of right prin- 
ciples of quality for all peoples. 

2. There must be made special consideration on immigration to the United 
States for the victims combating communism and Soviet imperialism for all 
races and peoples. The new anticommunistic immigrants will have a tendency 
to neutralize internal, subversive communistic action. 

3. The different penalties for native-born and naturalized citizens are an 
example of unequal treatment of citizens by law. Citizenship must be equal for 
all citizens. Justice demands equity for citizens, whether native-born or 
naturalized. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JURY SOBOLEWSEI, 
Delegate of B. D. R. 


Mr. Rosenetecp. Another from Mrs. J. Frederick Roe, correspond- 
ing secretary of the New York City Colony of the National Society 
of New England Women. 

The CuarrmMan. It will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. J. FREDERICK ROE, CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, NEW 
YorkK Crry CoLoNny, NATIONAL SOCIETY oF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


New York City CoLony, 
NATIONAL Socrery New ENGLAND WOMEN, 
Flushing, N. Y., October 25, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Executive Office, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: At their regular meeting, October 23, 1952, the New York City 
Colony, National Society New England Women, passed this resolution, copy of 
which I have been instructed to mail you. 

Very truly yours, 
MarJorie T. Rog, 
Mrs. J. Frederick Roe, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY Act (1952) (McCARRAN-WALTER ACT)— 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED OCTOBER 23, 1952 


Whereas the President of the United States, by Executive Order No. 10392, 
September 6, 1952, without authority of the Congress, has established in the 
Executive Office of the President a commission to be known as the President's 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, and has appropriated public 
funds to defray its expenses, and 

Whereas said Executive order purports to authorize said Commission to make 
a “survey and evaluation of the immigration and naturalization policies of the 
United States, and (shall) make recommendations to the President for such 
legislative, administrative or other action as in its opinion may be desirable in 
the interest of the economy, security, and responsibilities of this country,” and 
also purports to direct said Commission to give particular consideration to 

“(a@) the requirements and administration of our immigration laws with 
respect to admission, naturalization, and denaturalization of aliens, and their 
exclusion and deportation ; 

“(b) the admission of immigrants in the light of our present and prospective 
economic and social conditions and of other pertinent considerations; and 

“(c) the effect of our immigration laws and their administration, including 
the national origin quota system, on the conduct of the foreign policies of the 
United States, and the need for authority to meet emergency conditions such 
as the present overpopulation of parts of Western Europe and the serious refugee 
and escapee problems in such areas;” and 

Whereas said Commission is further directed by said order to present to the 
President its written report not later than January 1, 1953, and has scheduled 
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its hearings in 11 cities of the United States for an aggregate of only 14 days; 
and 

Whereas the studies proposed to said Commission are comprehended in the 
immigration and nationality law (Public Law 414), enacted June 27, 1952, by 
overwhelming vote of the Congress, to become wholly effective December 24, 
1952, and said act is the outcome of 4 years’ reflection and study by the Congress, 
through its appropriate committees, aided by experienced officials of the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, and is a comprehensive codification of prior legisla- 
tion concerned therewith; and 

Whereas the President, by his veto message, evinced his implacable hostility 
to what is now, under the Constitution, the supreme law of the land, and those 
who advocate its nullification assume that the Commission is similarly animated 
and anticipate, as is confidently implied by the well-informed New York Times 
(editorial, October 13, 1952) that “Changes may be made if the forthcoming 
report of the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization is 
accepted,” and 

Whereas said act provides (sec. 401) for a bipartisan joint congressional com- 
mittee of 10 members, whose function is “to make a continuous study of (1) 
the administration of this act, and its effect on the national security, the econ- 
omy, and the social welfare of the United States, and (2) such conditions within 
or without the United States which in the opinion of the committee might have 
any bearing on the immigration and nationality policy of the United States, 
being empowered to obtain all necessary information through testimony and 
consultation; this provision having been made immediately effective: 

Be it resolved (1) That the New York City Colony, National Society New 
England Women, commends the immigration and nationality law as an equitable 
measure in behalf of this Nation, and as eminently fair and generous to other 
peoples ; 

(2) That we especially approve the establishment of a bipartisan joint con- 
gressional committee for continuous deliberation upon the law’s administration, 
and its effects upon the national interest and our relations with foreign coun- 
tries; and for the recommendation of amendatory legislation, as occasion may 
require ; 

(3) That we believe, on the other hand, that the problems involved are of such 
magnitude and complexity as to preclude the possibility of any notable contribu- 
tion by a commission hastily established by Executive order, but that the event- 
ual submission and publication of a superficial, partial, inadequate and biased 
report, calculated, through propaganda, to engender irrational prejudice, intensi- 
fied embitterment, and national and international confusion, is rather to be 
expected, and is in fact expected by its proponents ; 

(4) That we especially deplore the establishment of a commission by Executive 
order, charged with duties and responsibilities such as are hereinbefore enum- 
erated, aS an unwarranted and unprecedented encroachment upon, and usurpa- 
tion of, legislative powers and prerogatives expressly reserved by the Constitu- 
tion to a coordinate branch of the Government—the Congress of the United 
States; and as derogatory of the supreme law of the land. 


Mr. Rosenrievcp. Another from Mr. James C. Mylonas, on behalf 
of AHEPA. 

The CnarrmMan. It may be admitted. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JAMES C. MYLONAS ON BeHALF OF THE SUPREME LODGE 
or OrpeER OF AMERICAN HELLENIC EDUCATIONAL PROGRESSIVE ASSOCIATION 
(AHEPA) 


In his several messages to Congress, President Truman has treated our 
immigration and naturalization policies so thoroughly and so clearly that it is 
very difficult and hardly possible for anybody else to say anything new on any 
phase of these subjects. 

Our present laws and policies appear to be based on the assumption that no 
honest, hardworking, freedom-loving person in the world would attempt to enter 
the United States for permanent residence. 

The American consulates, everywhere, are required to presume that anyone 
applying for an immigration visa has some evil design for the destruction of 
the Government, industry, and morality of the American people. Every appli- 
cant is immediately shouldered with the burden of proving—to the satisfaction 
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of the consul, to the Attorney General, to the Secretary of State, to the Secretary 
of Labor, and to the President of the United States—that he does not plan any 
harm to the American people and Government, and that he is not likely to acquire 
any habits or notions, or to make any mistakes which may reduce him to a state 
of poverty and want. 

After the prospective immigrant complies with these requirements and is 
admitted, his conduct here is not judged by the regularly established system 
of determining justice before the open courts of the Republic, but he is subject 
to the rules, regulations, and discretionary sensibilities of the Attorney General. 
This does not mean that the Attorney General, or the Secretaries of State, Labor, 
or Commerce, are personally cognizant of how the alien’s case is handled and 
decided. The alien’s accusers, prosecutors, judges, juries, and executioners of 
the sentence passed against him are the agents and employees of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. It often happens that all of these functions 
are performed by one and the same person. 

Even after the alien is admitted to citizenship, he is immediately subjected 
to special laws which operate to his special disadvantage and to the disadvantage 
of his American-born children. These laws do not apply to all citizens, only to 
naturalized citizens and to their children. 

There is only one way to equality under the law, and that is to have one 
standard, one system of dispensing justice and meting out punishment to all 
persons alike within the jurisdiction of the United States. Likewise, there is 
only, one way to avoid the stigma of having second-class citizens in America, 
and that is to have no laws which do not apply to all citizens alike. 

The basis for immigration quotas should be brought up to date and should 
be automatically adjustable after specified. intervals of time. It is wrong to 
assume that present-day conditions and facilities for the assimilation of certain 
nations into American ways of life are the same as they were in 1900 and 1920. 
Not only the condition, but the character and status of nationalities have 
changed—have greatly improved—since those years. 

While I cannot speak with authority regarding the needs of all countries 
and peoples of the world, I can speak about the needs of Greece and her people 
who fought so valiantly and suffered so long and so much for the same principles 
of freedom and justice as our own. I know a great deal about the Greek people 
becanse I was born there, have followed their progress and their injuries, and 
have visited Greece before and after the catastrophe of war. 

Greece is a small, rough, rugged, and dry country, smaller than Arizona 
trying to support 7,000,000 more people than live in that rich and prosperous 
State of the American Union. 

The soil of Greece, due to erosion, unpreventable because it is stony, and due 
to lack of rain during the growing season, is not fertile. It produces little with 
great labors. It hardly produces enough to keep the farmers themselves in 
food for more than 6 months of the year. 

This condition has grown worse since the war against the Communists which 
the Greek people were compelled to fight immediately after their heroic struggle 
against the invasion of their country by the Axis powers. 

These wars, especially the one against the Communists, compelled the evac- 
uation of whole towns and districts. This was done under the advice and com- 
mand of the American strategists with the American Mission for Aid to Greece. 
Their homes, farms and villages became battlefields of all-out war and extermi- 
nation. When it was over, there was nothing left to which the people could re- 
turn, and they had no materials, no tools and no money with which to rebuild. 
They remained in the larger cities to which they were taken, living from hand- 
to-mouth, in make-shift tents and shanties, constituting a grave and dangerous 
menace to the health, morals and freedom of the entire country—if not of the 
world. 

The conditions of human misery existing in Greece, as I know them, and in 
other countries, as I am reliably informed, are neither right nor natural. They 
are the direct product of our common fight for freedom. These people are cas 
nalties of the war which the American soldiers fought for the protection of our 
homes and ways of life here. 

The state of mind created by the hapless plight of these people—our allies 
of yesterday—is a fertile field for communism and other subversive teachings. 
When the average American thinks of communism, he thinks of what he would 
lose if such a calamity overcame,this country, The more he has to lose, the 
nore vigilant he is. Other people in other countries are not different in this 
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respect. They, too, weigh the advantages and disadvantages of political 
changes in terms of relative benefits—prospective gains and losses—to them. 
When a person has nothing to lose by submitting to bright and rich promises, 
he is more than likely to accept the promise of something for the nothing that 
he has. 

Aside from the good that the admission of a substantial number of selected 
immigrants will do to them, their services are’ sorely needed by America. The 
help wanted ads of every paper in the country are daily testimonials of the 
scarcity of labor—skilled and unskilled. Despite the special inducements of- 
fered by large and reliable firms—high wages, good conditions, sick and vaca- 
tion leaves with pay, free medical services, group insurance, and any number of 
special inducements—they are not able to attract the number and quality of 
workers needed in the business. 

The adinission into the United States of a substantial number of able-bodied, 
honest and industrious people, yearning for a chance to establish their homes and 
families in America, will help everybody and everything, and will hurt no one. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES C. MYLONAS, 
Representative of Supreme Lodge, 
Order of Ahepa, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Rosenrievp. Another from Mr. Meyer L. Brown, president of 
the Farband-Labor Zionist Order. 

The Cuatrman. It will be incorporated in the record. 

(The statement foflows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MEYER L. Brown, PRESIDENT, AND LOUIS SEGAL, GENERAL 
SECRETARY, FARBAND-LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


FARPAND-LABOR ZIONIST ORDER, 
New York, N. Y., October 27, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the more than 30,000 members of Farband-Labor 
Zionist Order, we wish to go on record as vigorously opposing the McCarran- 
Walter law, and the national origins quota system, and other unjust and dis- 
criminatory provisions contained therein. 

We believe that this bill injects racial discrimination into our law, establishes 
many new vague and highly abusable requirements for admission, impedes the 
admission of refugees from totalitarian oppression, incorporates into law vague 
standards for deportation and denaturalization, and deprives persons within 
our borders of fundamental judicial protection. 3 

Further, we urge that any system of immigration which makes the place of 
birth the test of admission to the United States be abolished, as not being in 
accord with our democratic way of life. Admission to the United States at all 
times should and must be based on the need and qualification of the individual. 

We urge, too, that equal treatment be afforded under the law for both native- 
born and naturalized citizens. We ask that deportation and denaturalization as 
punishment for crimes other than fraud and illegal entry be abolished. We 
further request that procedures be established for the adequate appellate and 
judicial review of the acts of consular and immigration officials. 

We hope that you will include this statement in the report which you are 
preparing after hearings which have been held throughout the United States 
and we trust, too, that the motivating force behind the final action on the 
MecCarran-Walter law will be the basic principles of democracy, freedom, and 
equal opportunity for all, regardless of race, color, and creed. 

Respectfully yours, 
GENERAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
FARBAND-LABOR ZIONIST ORDER, 
Meyer L. Brown, President, 
Lovis SEGAL, General Secretary 


25356—52——112 
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Mr. Rosenrievp. And the last at this point from Prof. W. Van 
Royen of the University of Maryland, concerning the situation in the 
Netherlands. 

The Cuarrman. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM VAN ROYEN, PROFESSOR OF GEOGRAPHY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


HULLANDALE, Sitver Sprine, Mp., October 27, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Secre tary, the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: As an American citizen of Netherlands descent I would like to 
submit to the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization the 
following considerations in favor of an enlarged immigration quota for the 
Netherlands, the increase to be granted for a sufficient number of years to enable 
prospective immigrants to make necessary and desirable preparations for the 
change of residence and national affiliation contemplated. 

Among the countries of the world there is probably no other that stands closer 
to the United States in democratic traditions, mode of life, and mode of thinking 
than the Netherlands. On the whole, the Dutch are a religious, God-fearing 
people with few prejudices, and who almost invariably become solid, faithful 
citizens of our Republic. A particular advantage of immigrants from the Nether- 
lands is that, except for the groups that located in Michigan and Iowa, now 
about a hundred years ago, they rarely settle en bloc. Asa result of this, and of 
the slight differences between Dutch and American culture, the second genera- 
tion, and frequently even the first generation, are easily and completely absorbed. 
Thus the Dutch in this country rarely cause any minority problems. 

Following World War II the Dutch immigration quota to this country has been 
practically completely filled, and the interest in emigration to the United States 
has continued to increase, as the waiting list apparently is growing longer every 
year. This is in contrast to conditions existing in other west European countries. 

For example, the quota for Belgium during the year 1949, 1950, and 1951 has 
been filled, on the average, to only 83 percent, that for Sweden to 57 percent, 
for Switzerland to 89 percent, for Great Britain to 29 percent, and that for 
Ireland to 35 percent. 

Many young Dutch farmers would like to come to the United States. At the 
present time there are about 70,000 young farmers’ sons in the Netherlands who 
probably will never be able to settle on a farm in their own country because of 
the limited amount of available farm land, even after completion of reclama- 
tion of remaining portions of the former Zuider Zee. 

It is known to me personally that in an area of about 100 miles radius around 
Washington it is becoming steadily more difficult to find well-trained farm labor. 
Several farm owners known to me, from Virginia to up-State New York have 
experimented with foreign farm labor from regions outside of the United States 
where agriculture is not on so high a level as it is here, and have found the experi- 
ment unprofitable due to the fact that this type of labor required training in 
modern iarm methods, education in personal hygiene and farm hygiene, and had 
to be taught even the rudiments of the English language. 

A recent statement by Dr. O. V. Wells of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, read before the Agricultural Outlook 
Conference, on October 21, 1952, indicates that the trend toward a diminishing 
supply of farm labor is general in this country. 

Then why not attempt to obtain more immigrants from a country where agri- 
cultural practices, such as those used in dairying and in diversified farming, are 
on a level with practices used in this country? The great majority of the 70,000 
young farmers mentioned above, probably from 80 to 90 percent have acquired 
practical experience on modern farms, as they grew up in such an environment. 
In addition they have received a considerable amount of training in agricultural 
and horticultural schools, through short courses, and other types of specialized 
training. Such persons would be a valuable asset to American agriculture. 

The Netherlands is a country with a very high density of population. Capital 
losses resulting from the battles preceding the defeat of Hitler have been 
enormous, with widespread destruction in the southwest, central, and eastern 
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portions of the country. The separation from Indonesia has not tended to im- 
prove general economic conditions and prospects. 

Further industrialization and further land reclamation can only partly solve 
the problems created by the events of recent years. The amount of land which 
ean be reclaimed from the Zuider Zee is limited in extent, and even the Dutch 
cannot start draining the North Sea. Further industrialization is profitable only 
if satisfactory outlets can be found for the products, something which is becoming 
increasingly more difficult. Besides, industrialization is expensive, as an invest- 
ment of several thousand guilders is required for every person to be employed 
in industry. In view of the present defense commitments of the Netherlands it 
may not be possible to make large additional investments in capital goods for 
export industries. 

The Netherlands Government hopes to be able to foster emigration of about 
60,000 persons per year. An enlarged quota for emigration to the United States. 
would undoubtedly direct a greater proportion of this valuable and highly 
desirable manpower to this country, and into channels where it could be best 
utilized. 

Not only have Dutch farmers proven, almost without exception, to be an asset 
to the economy of this country, but many others of Netherlands birth, with skills 
of various kinds, have become sound and reliable citizens, and have made their 
individual contributions to our cultural, religious, and economic life. One might 
mention, for example, the not inconsiderable number of persons of Netherlands 
birth who have devoted their lives to the teaching of American youth, and to 
scientific research of great value to our country.” 

The President, in his message of March 24, 1952, has already elaborated on 
the problems of The Netherlands, and expressed the desirability of a tempor- 
ary increase in the Netherlands quota of 7,500 per annum over a period of 3 
years, over and above the present quota of 3,136. It seems to me that a period 
of 3 years is too short to make the increase effective and beneficial. An increase 
of 5,500 or 6,000, over a period of 6 years, would allow for better preparation on 
the part of all concerned. If after the lapse of the 6-year period it should become 
desirable to decrease the quota, such a decrease should be made gradual over a 
number of years, so as to avoid possible hardships. 

Once again I would like to emphasize that Dutch immigrants, who have come 


to this country from the very earliest years of its colonial existence, have always 
proven to be easily adaptable to American ways, and in full aceord with 
American ideas and ideals. In fact, they have contributed substantially to those 
ideas and ideals, and to the progress of the Nation in general. I do not doubt 
that future immigrants from The Netherlands will also prove themselves to be 
valuable additions to our population. 

Respectfully yours, 


WILLIAM VAN ROoyYEN, 
Professor of Geography. 

The Cuarrman. We have completed the schedule that we had as- 
signed for today. There are several who have not been heard who were 
on that schedule but who have advised us they are unable to be here 
and, in most instances, they have indicated they will submit written 
statements to the Commission in due course of time. So these par- 
ticular hearings are now concluded. 

The Commission may hold other hearings, depending upon its abil- 
ity to make arrangements for those who have not been heard and who 
inay wish still to be heard instead of filing written statements. But 
unless that is done, there will be no more hearings. The record will 
remain open for as long a time as possible so that interested groups 
and individuals may have an opportunity to file additional statements. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Wednesday, October 29, 1952, the hear- 
ings before the President’s Commission on Immigration and Natural- 
ization were concluded.) 








STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FLOYD MING, NATIONAL COMMANDER, DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, October 14, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFLELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ROSENFIELD: This will acknowledge and thank you very much for 
your letter of September 29 extending an invitation td this organization to 
participate in the discussion to be held in the National Archives Building on 
October 27 and 28 on matters pertaining to immigration and naturalization. 

As individuals we are interested in matters of this kind. However, the DAV, 
as an organization, does not wish to make any statements on the subject. We 
are organized to devote all our time and effort to the care of America’s dis- 
abled veterans. 

Wish best wishes for the success of your endeavor, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
FLoyp Mina, National Commander. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY VicTroR F. WEISSKopr, VICE CHAIRMAN, FEDERATION OF 
AMERICAN SCIENTISTS 


FEDERATION OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, 
Washington 6, D. C., October 17, 1982. 
The Honorable PHitip PERLMAN, 
Chairman, Executive Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. PERLMAN: I would like to draw the attention of your committee 
to the terrible effects which the present policies, in respect to the granting of 
visas to foreign scientists, have had upon the progress of science in this country 
and abroad and also upon the relations to the United States and the European 
countries. 

Visas for visiting the United States and for the attending of scientific meet- 
ings have been refused in many instances to people who have never indulged in 
uny politics and whose views are very favorable to the United States. The 
recent issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist, which has been submitted 
to the committee at its Chicago meetings, gives an excellent summary of the 
situation and contains the testimony of many foreign scientists as to the diffi- 
culties which they encountered during their application for a visa. 

The causes of this situation seem to me twofold. One is the limitations im 
posed by the McCarran Act which prevents the entry of people, even if they had 
only very superficial and casual relations with some leftist organization way 
back in the past, The other is this law was executed by the consular authori- 
ties: the way in which the investigations have been carried out, during which 
some of the candidates have been subjected to an undignified and humiliating 
questioning and also the way in which the political nature of some of the foreign 
erganizations has heen established. Here, in many cases, organizations were 
being put on the black list who can be considered as perfectly harmless after 
closer investigation. 

In all fairness it must be added that the handling of the visa problem has 
been greatly improved recently and one gets the impression that the consular 
authorities are now striving to interpret the MeCarran Act in a more realistic 
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way than they did before. I have included a letter to the editor of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientist, which describes my impression regarding this point 
during my recent trip abroad. Nevertheless, it must be emphasized even with 
the most liberal interpretation, the McCarran Act will always constitute an ex- 
tremely serious obstacle to free exchange of visitors and of ideas between this 
country and abroad. This obstacle is contrary to our fundamental philosophy 
of openness and will bring this country the reputation of copying totalitarian 
systems. I hope very much that the activities of your committee will help im- 
prove the law such that normal conditions of scientific exchange between this 
country and abroad can be established. 
Sincerely yours, 
Victor F. WEISSKOPF, 
Vice Chairman, Federation of American Scientists. 





LETTER TO THE EprIror OF THE BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC SCIENTIST 


This summer I had occasion to revisit some of the important centers of research 
in continental Europe, and it was my special aim to find out the reactions of the 
European scientists to the restrictions imposed by the McCarran Act, upon travel 
to the United States. ‘The last issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist has 
described the situation in a very effective way and has demonstrated the gravity 
of the situation and the dangers which it presents to our relation with Europe. 

I am glad to be able to report some improvements that are distinctly observ- 
able. It seems that the State Department and the consular authorities have 
now begun to try to do their best within the framework given to them by the 
McCarran Act. This observation is based on the following facts. The time for 
getting a visa is now substantially shorter than it was before. Since about 
spring of 1952, one can expect a definite answer, yes or no, within not more than 
2 months and sometimes even less. Unfortunately, in many cases the answer 
is still “No.” Furthermore, I have heard from many sides that the questions 
included in the application blanks and also the type of personal questioning at 
the embassies have been considerably improved. I have not heard any recent 
complaints about digging into irrelevant activities of the paSt and no longer is 
the candidate subject to questions regarding his political views on current events. 
It seems that the procedures have gained considerably in dignity. 

I have heard these encouraging reports mainly in France and the Scandinavian 
countries. Especially the French scientists were quite impressed by the im- 
provement, and I have heard many of them crediting the American scientists 
for having been active in the improvement of the situation. Actually, it seems 
that the State Department and the consular authorities themselves have taken 
a great deal of initiative to improve the situation with the narrow limiations 
of the McCarran Act. A great help in this effort is the recent appointment of 
scientific advisers to the embassies of important centers of research. This has 
been done in London, Paris, Stockholm, and Switzerland. This action goes back 
to a recommendation of Dr. Lloyd Berkner in his famous report upon science and 
foreign affairs, and has been organized by the scientific adviser to the State 
Department, Dr. J. Koepfli. The people appointed are all active American 
scientists from university laboratories. I had occasion to observe their activi- 
ties in Paris, and it was quite obvious from the reactions of the French scientists 
that they are doing an extremely useful and very successful job. They estab- 
lished excellent relations, scientific and social, with the scientists of their host 
countries and have helped considerably in explaining our situation to them and 
in explaining the situation in the country to the personnel of the embassies. I 
am sure that this has helped greatly in the improvement of the situation, and 
that it will also help in the future. 

In spite of these very encouraging developments, one should not forget that 
the situation as such is still extremely unfavorable. The framework of the 
McCarran Act does not allow much improvement, even if the State Department 
and the consular officers continue to take a more realistic attitude. The law 
still excludes scientists who have had temporary and superficial connections with 
some political circles that are presently considered as unacceptable. ‘This 
means that a large number of important foreign scientists still are cut off from 
any direct personal contact with American science, a situation which is harmful 
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for the progress of science here and abroad, and contrary to our basic philosophy 
of openness and freedom. The damage done to our international relations, which 
has been so eloquently demonstrated in last month’s bulletin, can be remedied 
only by thorough revision of the legislation. 

Victor F. WEISSKOoPF. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By Mrs. Louise S. GLOCKLE, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, 
October 27, 1952. 
Mr. PuHivip B, PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PerLMAN: Surely in your study of the McCarran Act and its 
provisions affecting Alaskans you can’t help but notice the evils which are 
repugnant to a good many of us who learned in our public-school days a com- 
pletely different interpretation of the spirit of our country. 

I am writing to you because I believe it is my duty to speak up and because 
I hope my protest, added to others, will help bring about either the repeal or 
amendment of the act. 

As an American, I find it difficult to believe there is such a thing as a 
McCarran Act. As an Alaskan, it’s equally difficult to realize there is the nasty 
little amendment which hangs an “ice curtain” not between citizens of different 
countries, which would be bad enough, but between citizens, friends, and rela- 
tives of the same country. It completely decitizenizes and disowns Alaskans. 

How can we, in the name of honesty and integrity, be critical of Russia for 
her iron curtain, when we do the same thing—to our own people? 

I can see no good in this despicable little amendment—Congress’s Christmas 
present to fellow citizens, who happen to live on the same North American 
Continent, but don’t happen to live on soil adjacent to that of the 48 States. 

We are not wards of the United States, but are dependent in the sense that 
we are at the inercies of the whims and hysteria of the lawmakers oi the United 
States, 

We are people of all kinds and classes—races, political and educational back- 
grounds, native-born and naturalized citizens. We earn money to pay taxes 
to the Federal Government in ways, sometimes peculiar to the land, but also 
in the same ways as do our cousins who live in the United States proper. 

Most of us, in fact, come from one of the 48 States. And most of us like 
to “go home” occasionally every few years to visit the folks. 

Being screened, set aside, while someone checks on one’s morals, mental 
capacities, and physical characteristics, is humiliating, annoying, and a great 
inconvenience. Who is to determine these things? The individual immigration 
officer? 

In the Thursday, October 23, issue of the Anchorage Daily Times there is a 
story which further explains this amendment. 

“We, who wish to travel to the States after December 24,” so the story reads, 
“will find it easier to travel if we equip ourselves with United State citizenship 
identification cards.” 

According to Paul Clumpner, immigration officer in Anchorage, the procedure 
to acquire a card goes like this: 

“Bring a record of your birth or naturalization papers to the office. You 
also need two photos, 1144 inches square. The photos should be full face, and 
measure an inch from the top of the head to the point of the chin.” 

One photo is attached to the application and the other is affixed to the citizen's 
card. 

According to the article, “the identification cards take about 2 weeks to 
process. Materials are sent to the Seattle office for lamination and mailed 
directly to the citizen.” 

How is a person to get to the States in case of an emergency. Does he tell 
his aged parent to wait 2 weeks before dying because he won't be permitted to 
travel for two more weeks? 
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If such a law is allowed to stand on the books it may well be only a short 
time until passports are required to travel from New York to Connecticut or 
special permits needed to leave the District of Columbia to enter the State of 
Maryland. 

The entire tone of the law is discriminatory and contrary to the premise that 
a “free” country implies free access to all parts of it and free intercouse between 
its citizens. It may well be the precedent to other laws more degrading and 
equally fascistic. 

I am not saying there are no traitors in Alaska. I don’t know any. Possibly 
there are. Just as likely there are in Nevada, New Mexico, or California. 

It does not logically follow that everyone in these States should be screened. 
Our laws in the past have been aimed at protecting the majority of the people. 

Suspected violators of the law have been given trials. But when a murder 
is committed in a town of 500, the law enforcers try to find the culprit. They 
don’t arrest all 500 because there is 1 murderer in the group. 

The amendment defeats its own purpose if that purpose is to aid in the defense 
of the Territory. The military urges civilians to populate the country, feeling 
that a heavy population is, in itself, an aid to defense. No doubt one result 
of the amendment will be to discourage settlers from coming to the Territory. 

From a nuisance angle alone, tourists will find traveling to a United States 
Territory, more of a bother than it’s worth and will spend their tourist dollars 
in Canada or Mexico, or some other foreign country where visitors are welcome 
and where entry is made easier than to a United States possession. 

I don’t understand the section applying to criminals. I thought criminals 
were persons found guilty of a crime and hence, were paying their debt to society 
by serving time in a prison. (Exceptions to this would be escaped criminals. ) 

But until a court of law has found a citizen guilty, isn’t he plain Mr. Citizen 
instead of being a criminal? Once that person has served his sentence, isn’t he 
then considered a citizen and isn’t he entitled to a second chance? A man doesn’t 
go on for years paying society for his crime—or does he? Has the law been 
changed since I studied eighth-grade civics and learned to believe that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was one of the most beautiful in the world? 

Are we now assuming that accused persons are guilty until proven innocent? 
That’s the totalitarian way—an unfair and ruthless way. Are we turning into 
2 nation of hunters and hunted? 

As to the amendment keeping spies out of the country—I don’t believe it will. 

In the first place, don’t all aliens have to be cleared by the Federal Government 
before entering the country? If this is so then why aren’t all aliens screened 
before setting foot on American soil? If this is done once, why should the 
immigration authorities do it again and again—and again? Are they that 
unsure of their abilities? I should think the entire immigration and naturali- 
zation forces would rise in protest at this affront to their capabilities. 

I doubt if a clever spy would have as much trouble going through the amend- 
ment red tape as would a citizen with no ulterior motives in wishing to travel. 

Quite properly, passes are required and only persons with proper credentials 
are admitted to Army posts and defense plants of various natures.” But the 
McCarran Act implies we in Alaska may hop over to Siberia wtih subversive 
information. Now anyone knowing the situation knows that it’s pretty close 
to impossible for the average citizen to go north of the Brooks Range, which is 
controlled by the United States Navy, or across the Bering Sea to Siberia. Not 
only would the United States object but Russia would put a speedy stop to such 
a little jaunt. 

As to this being an emergency. When hasn’t there been an emergency? In 
1786 George Washington said, “* * * no day (was) ever more clouded than 
the present.” 

No thinking adult today ean look back on the years without noting there was 
always a crisis facing the country. 

These are some of my reasons I urge the repeal of the McCarran Act and its 
amendment: 

1. It “decitizenizes’” Alaskans as members of the family of the United States. 

2. It discourages settlers from coming to Alaska. 

3. It discourages tourists from traveling in the Territory. 

4. It would be ineffective in stopping any spies, inasmuch as a spy would be 
clever enough to get where he wishes, but. it would inconvenience all the rest of us. 
5. It establishes a precedent and paves the way for other totalitarian laws. 
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6. It puts Americans not living in the United States proper in jeopardy of loss 
of citizenship and exclusion from the United States without notice or hearings. 
7. It gives large new powers to various Government officials by making their 
opinions a basis for exclusion or deportation. 
Sincerely, 
Louise 8. GLOCKLE. 
Mrs. Silas Glockle. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY NORMAN ACTON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY GENERAL, 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLES, 
New York, N. Y., October 30, 1952. 
Mr. ELviotr M. SHIRK, 
Assistant Erecutive Director, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Sure«: As a result of our experience in the administration of the 
program of the United States Committee for the Resettlement of the Physically 
Disabled, we have had reason to believe that the practices related to the admis- 
sion to the United States of persons with physical disabilities are not altogether 
in harmony with what is known today about the employability and potential for 
social adjustment of many handicapped persons. Any statute or implementing 
procedure which restricts the immigration of disabled persons solely on the basis 
of their disability should certainly be reviewed, taking into consideration the 
experience of the United States Department of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, the Veterans Administration, and the many voluntary agencies which 
have concerned themselves with the welfare of the handicapped. 

Sincerely yours, 
NORMAN ACTON, 
Assistant Secretary General. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY AUSTIN WILLIAMSON, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAI 
MANAGER, PENINSULAR & OCCIDENTAL STEAMSHIP Co., JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 


THE PENINSULAR & OCCIDENTAL STEAMSHIP Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., October 30, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co. takes this means of 
expressing its opposition to the provisions of sections 232, 233, 252, 254, and 
273 (d) of Public Law 414 passed by the Eighty-seecond United States Congress, 
as these sections relate to the detention of aliens on board vessel bringing them 
to the United States, compelling steamship companies to act as law-enforcement 
agencies and burdening them with detention expenses in a manner seemingly 
most discriminating in favor of airlines by comparison. 

The company is aware of and is familiar with the representations to be made 
to the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization by the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., and urges that the suggested amendments 
be given careful and favorable consideration. 

Moreover, the Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Co. respectfully suggests the 
following amendment to section 233 (c) (3): 

“(A) application for admission was made within one hundred and twenty days 
of the date of issuance of the visa or other document, or in the case of an alien 
in possession of a reentry permit within one hundred and twenty days of the 
date (1) upon which the alien was last examined and admitted by the Service, or 
(2) within one hundred and twenty days of the date upon which the reentry 
permit was issued by the Service, whichever date is the later.” 
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This company also respectfully urges that no change be made in section 231 
(b), which will limit the period allowed for delivery of outgoing passenger lists 
to the Immigration Service to less than 30 days, as presently required of vessels 
making regular trips to United States ports. 


Respectfully submitted. 
AUSTIN WILLIAMSON, 


Vice President and General Manager, The Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Co. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. WILLIAM H. DALTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


NATIONAL CouNCIL OF CATHOLIC WOMEN, 
DEPARTMENT OF LAY ORGANIZATIONS, NCWC, 
October 30, 1952. 
Mr. Puiir B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PERLMAN: On behalf of the National Council of Catholic Women, a 
federation of Catholic women’s organizations comprising approximately 7,000,000 
members, I wish to submit to: your Commission, for inclusion in the report of 
your hearing, the following resolution adopted by our members at our twenty- 
sixth national convention held in Seattle, Wash., September 20-24, 1952: 

“The National Council of Catholic Women and its affiliates give expression to 
their support of the Holy Father for promotion of a Christian attitude toward 
immigration by spreading among our fellow citizens the gospel of an interna- 
tional brotherhood among men, and repudiating any tendency to regard as 
essentially inferior the peoples of other nations. 

“As it has done since the present restrictive and discriminatory provisions were 
imposed, the council reiterates that Congress further liberalize the immigration 
laws. It especially urges that means be devised to use quota numbers remaining 
unused at the end of the fiscal year for the benefit of citizens of countries with 
oversubscribed quotas. 

“It also recommends that Congress enact special legislation that will admit 
sdditional numbers of refugees and displaced persons on a nonquota basis, to 
aid in alleviating the problems created by Communist tyranny and overpopula- 
tion in Western Europe. 

“Studies indicate that the regulations of the executive agencies can be simpli- 
fied to remove from the applicant a great burden of trouble and expense in time 
and money. While not overlooking considerations of United States internal 
security, it is urged that regular studies and reviews be made to keep the admin- 
istrative requirements as simple and feasible as possible. 

“The National Council of Catholic Women expresses the hope that our Govern- 
ment will continue to participate in international programs for the movement of 
refugees and residents of overpopulated areas to countries in need of additional 
manpower.” 

With appreciation of your courtesy in taking the points made in this resolution 
into consideration, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
KATHLEEN L. DALTON, 
Mrs. William H. Dalton, 
President. 


STATEMENT SuBMITTED BY ELMER FE. RoGers, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I am Elmer E. Rogers. I reside at 3705 Morrison Street NW., Washington, 
bD. C., and I am employed at 1733 Sixteenth Street NW., by the Supreme Council 
833° Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction, 
United States. My duties are those of a writer for the two publications of 
the council and such other duties as may be assigned me, some of which come 
within the purview of the immigration and naturalization laws. 

This statement is presented on my own responsibility and in no sense is 
intended to represent the opinions or convictions of the council. 

I regard Public Law 414, the revised law relating to immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, and nationality of the Eighty-second Congress, as one of the most impor- 
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tant pieces of legislation of that Congress. My remarks are directed to only 
certain features of the law, and my reasons for my thinking are within these 
points: 

First. The law brings under a single code the Immigration and Naturalization 
Acts of 1917, 1921, 1924, and amendments thereto, without adversely affecting 
the well-established policy of fixing quotas based on the national-origin princi- 
ples. In fact, these features have been amplified and strengthened. Thus assem- 
bled, this legislation, with certain additions, has: become clear, definite, and 
specific in well-formulated meaning. In other words, the vast array of law 
supra, a veritable labyrinth of acts and amendments, has become under the 
act of 1952 a comprehensive and intelligible digest of our immigration and 
naturalization law. 

Second. In the retention of the national-origin plan set forth under provisions 
of section 11 in the Immigration Act of 1924, the new law restricts immigration 
to a maximum of approximately 155,000 annually. The annual quota of any 
quota area is thus fixed at one-sixth of 1 percent of the number of inhabitants 
in the continental United States, as the same appears in the United States 
census report for 1920. 

Third. The act wisely apportions allocations of immigrant visas within the 
quota of quota areas as follows: (1) The first 50 per centum of the quota of 
each quota area for each year, plus any portion of such quota not required 
for issuance of immigrant visas to the classes described in the 30 and 20 per 
centum allocations below, are available to those whose services are determined 
by the Attorney General to be urgently needed in the United States because of 
their high education, technical training, specialized experience, or of such excep- 
tional ability as to be substantially beneficial prospectively to the national 
economy, cultural interests, or welfare of the United States. Within this allo- 
cation may come qualified quota immigrants who are the spouses or children 
of any immigrant above defined. (2) The next 30 per centum of the quota 
for each quota area for each year, plus any portion of such quota not re- 
quired for the issuance of immigrant visas to classes described in 50 and 20 
per centum allocations, shall be available to qualified immigrants who are the 
parents of citizens of the United States, who shall be at least 21 years of age. 
(3) The remaining 20 per centum of the quota for each quota area, plus any 
portion of such quota not required for the issuance of immigrant visas to 
classes described in per centum allocations 30 and 50, shall be available for 
the issuance of immigrant visas to qualified quota immigrants who are the 
spouses or children of aliens lawfully admitted for permanent residence. (4) 
Any portion of the quota for each quota area for the year, not required for 
the issuance of immigrant visas to the classes described in the above per centum 
allocations, shall be available for the issuance of immigrant visas to other 
qualified quota immigrants chargeable to such quota. Qualified immigrants 
of each quota area who are brothers, sisters, sons, or daughters of citizens of 
the United States shall be entitled to a preference of not exceeding 25 per 
centum of the immigration visas available for issuance for each quota area 
under this paragraph. 

Aside from the provisions in paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of section 203, 
above related, there are many other sound provisions in the act affecting the 
entrance of aliens where, under the national-origin plan, the quotas are low, 
and which provisions make for friendliness between the United States and 
certain foreign countries where the quotas are low. From the many, I quote the 
following in point: 

Paragraph (2) of section 202 provides that if an alien is chargeable to a 
different quota from that of his accompanying spouse, the quota to which such 
alien is chargeable may, if necessary to prevent the separation of husband and 
wife, be determined by the quota of the accompanying spouse, if such spouse 
has reecived or would be qualified for an immigrant visa and if the quota to 
which such spouse has been or would be chargeable is not exhausted for that 
fiscal year. 

Paragraph (4) of section 202 provides that an alien born within any quota 
area in which neither of his parents was born and in which his parents had a 
residence at the time of such alien's birth may be charged to the quota area 
of either parent. Thus, technicalities are not invoked to the disadvantage of 
the alien immigrant. 

Fourth. Section 212 of the act contains all that could be desired as to the 
ineligibility of aliens. Certain severe restrictions may be modified within the 
discretion of the Attorney General. 
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Section 248 (a) should be made less severe by providing that where an alien 
is unlawfully in the United States, due to his or her escape from a country 
because of political persecution and life threatened, such alien may be permitted 
to depart to the country of his choice regardless of whether such country is 
contiguous to the United States, and such alien should be permitted to make 
more than one designation in determining his departure. 

Fifth. A review of past legislation on immigration and naturalization and 
the new law thereon will disclose that the latter has gone a long way toward 
the admittance of immigrants with special skills, education, and culture, while 
at the same time limiting and restricting those who may be admitted to take 
jobs, positions, and employment where there are no citizens qualified to fill them. 
Moreover, the new law has taken a sound step forward to remove race as a bar 
to citizenship. This is noted with respect to the Orient, in letting the bars 
down in a limited way in that broad expanse known as the Asia-Pacific triangle, 
that area defined as “comprising all quota areas and all colonies and other de- 
pendent areas situate wholly east of the meridian 60° east of Greenwich, 
wholly west of the meridian 165° west and wholly north of the parallel 90° 
south latitude.” All minimum quotas within this triangle shall not exceed 2,000 
in any fiscal year. 

However, I do not share the opinion that the national-origin principle should 
be discarded and our doors of immigration and naturalization opened to the 
influx of humanity regardless of race, culture, and political ideology. Neither 
am I of the opinion that the national-origin plan should be modified so as to 
allow the low-quota areas to absorb the quotas of those quota areas which are 
high and do not use all of their quota. 

- To ilustrate: Included within the northwestern area are Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland with a quota visa of 65,700; Irish Free State, formally under 
the British quota, with some 18,000; Germany, 26,000, and the rest for that 
area allotted to Sweden, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and Belgium. To eastern and southern European countries, about 25,000 
visas are allotted: 6,500 to Poland, 5,800 to Italy, 2,800 to the Seviet Republic, 
2,700 to Czechoslovakia, and the rest for that area to Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Hungary, Austria, Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey, Portugal, and Spain. Only a 
relatively small percentage of the quotas are used by Great Britain and a few 
other countries in western continental Europe, whereas in the eastern and 
southern European countries they are usually all used, and in some countries 
long lists of applicants for visas have been filed, the last names of which will 
not be reached for several years. It is argued that such quotas as are not used 
in any fiscal year, by any country, should be reallocated to those countries havin 
cuotas less than 7.000. In this manner, it is claimed, all of the close to 155,000 
immigrant visas allowed under the national-origin plan could be used up and 
none wasted, as it was stated, since, under previous acts and public law, quotas 
are not transferable. 

sv some, the present mode of allotting immigrant visas is made to appear un- 
fair to eastern and southeastern European countries, and discriminatory from 
racial and nationalistic points of view, over that area. 

This contention is not sound. The national-origin plan was established (1) 
because it was found that the great influx of nonassimilatory peoples from the 
southern and eastern areas of Europe was breaking down the early culture of 
the United States; (2) because people from the British Isles and northwestern 
continental Europe were the first to brave the dangers of early settlement of 
America, dangers involving a very great number of deaths on board of crowded, 
unsanitary ships en route, as well as hardships after landing which resulted in 
many deaths; (3) because of their similar basic culture and root language, 
and their transcendent genius (particularily that of Great Britain) for demo- 
cratic processes in government, they brought forth a nation 170 years later which 
became a marvel and a model for the world, and it became, thus, the right and 
the duty to themselves and to civilization to preserve their culture and system 
of government. 

It is not denied that the nationals who sought entrance to our shores from 
eastern and southeastern Europe did contribute helpfully in racial blood mix- 
tures, and to the wealth and to the development of the sciences and industries 
of the country. On the other hand, with their many different ideologies and 
religious ideas, free democratic Government could never have risen to the level 
it has in this country. This is observable in the fact that the countries in the 
eastern and southern Europe, with the single exception of Czechoslovakia, have 
made little progress in developing democratic processes. 
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I can find little in my thinking to induce me to give credence to the need for 
breaking down the national-origin plan for any of the alleged purposes. Cer- 
tainly we should not open our doors to the hordes of humanity because such 
action would allegedly aid the world struggle between democracy and totalitar- 
ianism. It takes a long time to inculcate the principles of democratic insti- 
tutions in the minds of those accustomed to the culture of eastern and southern 
Europe, and to that of Asia and the Near East. Our public schools, it is true, 
make for homogenity and understanding of our social and democratic customs, 
but vast numbers of the children of this country are being educated in certain 
private schools whose interests derive more from the culture of southern Europe 
than those of America. Moreover, these same interests and a number of citizens 
of foreign countries maintain newspapers which are read by those who seldom 
read our daily papers and magazines. 

We are told that the national origin principles offend other nationals who 
are unable to enter the United States in numbers to suit them. If our immigra- 
tion and nationalization laws are an affront to such nationals, then let them 
console themselves understandingly, by the thought that if they had not been 
barred to some extent and had not remained away in earlier years, when the 
coming was not so pleasant and was hazardous and hence not profitable to 
them, we could not have developed a society that has become so inviting to them. 
They would have destroyed by their very numbers and unadaptableness, our 
free institutions. Indeed, it is held by very keen observers today, that there 
is far too much of the culture of eastern and southern Europe, which is being 
cultivated in the schools and in the press of certain aliens in our large cities. 
This makes for a static situation deleterious to assimilation and to knowledge 
of our principles of government and the advantage of our free institutions. 

There are many large areas in Australia, Africa, and South America, awaiting 
the same characteristics that were possessed by the early settlers of our coun- 
try, and these areas can be developed with far less danger and hazard than 
was experienced by the early settlers of America, or even by the western 
pioneers; and let me venture to state, with far greater returns, in the end, 
than the alien would receive in the United States. 

As stated, my remarks are directed to only certain features of Public Law 
414. By and large I am pleased with the features covered in this paper. There 
are doubtless provisions which should be deleted, made more flexible and easier 
of administration, but they should be permitted to rest for the time being. No 
law ever pleased all who were affected by it. 

I extend thanks and appreciation for the opportunity to present the above. 


ELMER Z. RoGers. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY BEN TOUSTER, PRESIDENT, HEBREW SHELTERING AND 
IMMIGRANT AID SOCIETY 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the President’s Commission, the Hebrew 
Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society, known as HIAS, was founded in 1884, 
It provides shelter and assists Jewish immigrants in all phases of immigrant 
aid throughout the world. Its offices have been and are maintained in major 
cities in the United States, in parts of Europe, in the Far and Middle East, in 
South Africa, and in South America. HIAS is one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest, of all the voluntary agencies interested in immigration and nationality 
problems. Throughout its many years of service, HIAS has cooperated with 
the major Government and intergovernmental bodies concerned with refugees 
including the Nansen office, the High Commissioner on Refugees from Germany, 
the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, the United States War Refugee 
Board, and the United States Displaced Persons Commission. 

We deeply appreciate this opportunity to cooperate with the President's Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization and to present our views relative 
to the immigration and naturalization policies which the United States should 
follow. 

HIAS urges not only the repeal of the McCarran-Walter Omnibus Act (known 
as Public Law 414 of the S2d Cong., or the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952) but also the adoption of laws and regulations which will apply realistic, 
humane, and equitable standards in our selection and treatment of immigrants, 
resident aliens, and naturalized citizens. 


The national origins quota system of the present immigration laws is anach- 


ronistic, fallacious, and vicious. It cannot be defended except upon the fully 
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discredited theory of racism and it flies in the face of the fundamental prin- 
ciple that an individual is to be judged only upon his own personal merit and 
not upon the color of his skin or the place of his birth. 

The discrimination in our present nationality laws between native-born citi- 
zens and naturalized citizens creates a second-class citizenship contrary to 
every principle of equality before the law. 

The deportation of aliens who have legally immigrated, as permitted by our 
present laws, involves the repugnant practice of exile and constitutes a cruel 
and unusual punishment which was proscribed by the founding fathers. 

In the Councils of the United Nations, over the opposition of totalitarian gov- 
ernments, we proposed that no one be discriminated against because of race or 
national origin, that no one should be arbitrarily subjected to detention or 
exile, that everyone should be permitted to enjoy the right of asylum from 
persecution in other countries, and that no one should be deprived arbitrarily 
of his citizenship. Our country pledged itself to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, which was officially adopted and proclaimed by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1949. That declaration con- 
tains the following provisions: 

“Article 1. All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and rights. 
They are endowed with reason and conscience and should act towards one 
another in a spirit of brotherhood. 

“Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth, or 
other status. 

“Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, juris- 
dictional, or international status of the country or territory to which a person 
belongs, whether it be independent, trust, non-self-governing, or under any other 
limitation of sovereignty. 

“Article 7. All are equal before the law and are entitled without any discrim- 
ination to equal protection of the law. * * * 

“Article 9. No one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile. 

“Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to seek and enjoy in other countries 
asylum from persecution. 

“Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to a nationality; (2) No one shall be 
arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nor denied the right to change his nation- 
ality.” 

These were among the fundamental rights which the United States advocated 
before the United Nations. These were the principles to which we pledged our- 
selves. But we preached one doctrine before the United Nations while we fol- 
lowed another in our immigration and naturalization laws. 

Our immigration and naturalization laws do not permit us to treat aliens or 
even American citizens in a spirit of brotherhood. They do not treat everyone 
without distinction as to race, national origin, or birth. They sanction arbitrary 
arrests, detention, exile, and deprivation of nationality. They do not authorize 
asylum for those fleeing from persecution. On the contrary they violate every 
one of these noble principles. Because these laws contain arbitrary provisions 
for exclusion, deportation, denaturalization, and expatriation; because they au- 
thorize procedures which are arbitrary ; because they vest consuls and immigra- 
tion officials with arbitrary powers; because their entire approach is contrary 
to the spirit of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; and because they 
will embarrass us at home and abroad in our quest for stability and world peace, 
HIAS urges that they be scrapped and that a new approach be adopted consonant 
with our needs at home and abroad in harmony with our principles of nondis- 
crimination and consistent with our position as a leader among nations. 


I. THE EXCLUSION AND ADMISSION PROVISIONS OF OUR LAWS ARE ARBITRARY 


(A) National origin, racial, and colonial restrictions 
Under our quota laws which have been reenacted in slightly modified form in 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, immigrants are divided into four 


categories. 
In category 1 are the non-Asiatie natives of Canada and independent Western 


Hemisphere countries who are granted nonquota status and permitted to enter 
the United States regardless of numerical limitation. 

In category 2 are Asiatics who are chargeable to small racial quotas regardless 
of the place of their birth. 
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In category 3 are those born in colonies who are charged to small quotas of 
100—a new provision of Public Law 414 (202-c) which will restrict immigration 
from the British West Indies (S. Rept. 1137, pt. 2, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 5). 

In category 4 are the quota immigrants of Europe and the rest of the world 
to whom some 154,000 quota numbers (less the amounts allocated for the two im- 
mediately preceding categories) are distributed upon the basis of national origin. 
Upon the basis of national origin of our population in 1920, quota numbers are 
allocated to each nation of the world. An allien is compelled to take a quota num- 
ber from his country of nationality at birth. The national origin provision of our 
law admittedly discriminates against those who were born in southern and 
eastern Europe (veto message of President Truman, H. Doc. 520, 82d Cong.). The 
national origins theory is predicated upon the assumption that those from south- 
ern and eastern Europe present a lower percentage of inborn socially adequate 
qualities than those endowed with Nordic culture (report of Dr. Henry H. Laugh- 
lin, hearings, House Immigration Committee, 67th Cong., 3d sess., Nov. 21, 1922, 
p. 729 et seq.) This assumption, which is at the very foundation of our quota 
system, has been properly denounced as a law in keeping with the theories of 
Nazi Germany, in conflict with the Charter of the United Nations, as racially 
biased, statistically incorrect and a clumsy instrument for selection which bars 
individuals by discriminating against nations. It overlooks the innate differ- 
ences among individual members of a group and it confuses racial traits and 
cultural attainments by identifying both physical and mental development of in- 
dividuals with their countries of birth (see H. Rept. 350, pt. 2, 68th Cong., Ist 
sess.; press release, Earl G. Harrison, Department of Justice, July 20, 1944; 
Howard Woolston, Wanted—An Immigration Policy, 2 Journal of Social Forces 
666). 

Thus today we have, and after December 24, 1952, we will have, an immi- 
gration law which discriminates between individuals because of their race, 
because of their national origin, because of the place of their birth, and because 
of the status of the territory to which they belong. These discriminations are 
condemned by the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. They are arbitrary 
and contrary to the principles of our Declaration of Independence, with the 
spirit of our Constitution, and the democratic ideals for which we stand. We 
cannot maintain these arbitrary standards, these discriminations against other 
friendly nations which can only breed discontent and hostility in our relations 
with them. These undemocratic theories which have crept into, and remain in, 
our immigration laws must be removed not only to facilitate our international 
relations but also to fulfill the promise that we will treat all men as created 
equal. Our experience with nonquota Western Hemisphere immigration, our 
history, our traditions all indicate that we can admit to the United States 154,000, 
and even 300,000 quota immigrants annually, without discrimination as to race, 
religion, or national origin. 


(B) Selection of immigrants 


No one can take issue with a reasonable system for the selection of immigrants 
which is based upon fair, equitable, and definitive standards. But when our 
immigration system is infused with standards which are vague, which depend 
upon the personal opinions, or predilections of the men administering our laws, 
then we abandon our democratic form of jurisprudence and permit a government 
of men and not of laws. 

We are a nation of immigrants. Throughout our history, immigration has 
produced new jobs, new consumers, and new forms of industrial expansion. 
Immigration has brought to the United States the wealth and talents of every 
nation and culture in the world. Immigration has brought to America indus- 
trialists like Andrew Carnegie and William Knudsen; scientists like Alexander 
Graham Bell, Albert Einstein, and Enrico Fermi; men of letters like Morris 
Raphael Cohen, Henrik Van Loon; artists like Arturo Toscanini, Walter Dam- 
rosch, and Jascha Heifitz; jurists like Felix Frankfurter; and statesmen like 
Senator Robert Wagner and Congressman Adolph Sabath. How many of these 
would have been able to qualify for admission to the United States under the 
selective system of the McCarran-Walter Act? Unless they had close relatives 
here or unless they could secure approval in the national interest at the time 
of their application for admission, they would be likely to find no nonpreference 
portion of the quota available to them. Apart from such outstanding contribu- 
tors to our national welfare and national wealth, what about the equally im- 
portant little-known persons of foreign birth who helped to clear our forests, to 
build our roads, railways, and bridges, to mine our coal and metals, and to 
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erect our homes, industrial plants, and towering buildings? If America is to 
grow, it still needs people such as these. Yet provision is made in Public Law 
414 for exclusion of laborers where the Secretary of Labor certifies that there 
are sufficient available workers (sec. 212—a-14)—a provision based upon the 
misconception that unemployment is dependent upon the population of a country— 
a theory rejected by reputable economists. These provisions are not in our own 
best interests. They are unreasonable. 

Exelusion of aliens, whether based upon the likelihood of their becoming 
public charges or any other basis, should not ultimately rest upon the opinion 
of a Government official. No one should be vested with absolute discretion to 
act arbitrarily. Arbitrary and despotic power has no place in our way of life. 
Nor should exciusion be based upon such vague standards as “psychopathic 
personality” or “prejudicial to the public interest.” The Public Health Service 
reported that the term “psychopathic personality” was vague and indefinite 
(H. Rept. 1365, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 46), and President Truman has com- 
mented upon the lack of standards for applying so sweeping an expression as 
“prejudicial to the public interest” (H. Doe. 520, supra, p. 6). Not only do 
these vague concepts result in confusion and difficulty in the administration 
of our immigration laws, with resulting hardshsip to aliens and their American 
families, but they encourage the opinion abroad that our Government officials as 
well as our laws are despotic, arbitrary, and dictatorial. This is no way to ad- 
vertise the advantages of democratic government. It is no way to fight the 
arbitrary governments and dictatorships of Europe. 

Exclusion should not be based upon arbitrary yardsticks, such as two crimes 
not involving moral turpitude, a previous attack of insanity no matter how re- 
mote in the past, immoral conduct far removed in point of time, or past member- 
ship in an organization now deemed subversive. We should be concerned with 
the present caliber of the indivdual. If a person can establish his present moral 
responsibility, his good health, and his attachment to the principles of democracy, 
his sins or defects of the past should not deprive us of his talents and abilities. 
Exclusion should not be based upon misrepresentations in securing documenta- 
tion not intended for obtaining a visa to the United Staets in view of the 
pressures exerted upon humans in this terror-torn world to escape from persecu- 
tion, want, and fear. 

Exclusion should not be based upon the admission of crimes or of acts con- 
stituting crimes—a provision which is administratively unworkable. The lay- 
men who staff our consulates are not equipped to learn foreign criminal laws or 
to elicit admissions of crimes or to evaluate acts which constitute crimes under 
foreign law. 

(C) Exclusion without a hearing 

Finally, we should abolish the undemocratic procedure, adopted since 1941, 
of excluding people without a hearing. There is no more arbitrary provision 
of our law. This procedure was adopted in 1941 in order to keep spies and 
saboteurs out of the United States. During the period 1941-45, the procedure 
was not invoked in more than about six or eight cases. So limited, the proce- 
dure, although indefensible in principle, resulted in very little harm. Sinee 
1945, the denial of hearings has been frequently utilized to keep out bona fide 
refugees, to separate families, and to excfude GI brides. According to the testi- 
mony of Almanza Tripp (before the Senate Immigration Committee on February 
15, 1950, in connection with the amendment of the Displaced Persons Act), ex- 
clusion without a hearing is employed where evidence is weak, unreliable, and 
unable to withstand litigation or cross-examination in the courts. Mr. Tripp 
testified at pages 664-665 as follows: 

“In the first place, there are almost no cases where we have absolute proof 
that a person is subversive. We have had many cases where there is doubt. 
Now of the doubtful cases, I have referred probably between 5 and 10 to our 
central office under a special procedure provided for by section 175.53 and section 
175.57, 8 C. F. R., which authorizes the Attorney General to exclude without 
hearing. 

“So, in those cases, even though the evidence is weak—although in some cases 
it is a little stronger than others—I am reluctant to pass them unless we can 
prove that that person is a good security risk. 

“Now some of the information from central registry might allege that this 
particular displaced person has been engaged in communistic activities * * *, 
The source of the information is no longer available. Now when we have a 
‘ase of that sort where central registry contains something of a derogatory 


nature, I do not believe we should make a finding of admissibility until it is 
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disproved. But the evidence that they had in central registry would not be 
sufficient to exclude by the normal board of special inquiry proceedings because 
those proceedings must be conducted in a manner in which they could not be 
subject to attack in a court of the United States. 

“You may say that it is unfair to the applicant not to give him that pro- 
tection, but you must remember that the applicant is an applicant. He has no 
rights. I think it is well within our province to select only those whom we 
feel are desirable.” 

This merely confirms what was established in the case of Ellen Knauff, that 
remote, uncorroborated hearsay accusations led to the use of the star-chamber 
device of “exclusion without a hearing.” The provisions should be removed 
from our immigration law. (See the Ellen Knauff Story and Must Liberty Bow 
Her Head in Shame, August 1952 Reader’s Digest.) 


(D) Suspension or restriction of immigration 


Section 212 (e) of Public Law 414 grants power to the President to suspend 
immigration entirely, or to suspend the immigration of a class of aliens when 
he finds that such immigration would be “detrimental to the interests of the 
United States.” Not only is this grant of power in sweeping terms but it is 
one based upon the vaguest of standards. Constitutional lawyers may well 
question whether this is a proper delegation of powers to the executive branch 
of the Government. Only recently the Supreme Court noted in Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. v. Sawyer (348 U. S. 579), that the founders of our Nation 
entrusted the lawmaking power to Congress alone. Apart from such considera- 
tions, we believe that there is neither occasion nor necessity for this provision. 
It is unwise. If an emergency should arise necessitating suspension of immi- 
gration, Congress can at the appropriate time make suitable provision. Simi- 
larly we believe that section 215 (a) improperly delegates authority to the 
Executive to prescribe additional conditions upon the entry and departure of 
citizens and aliens. Although limited to wartime, national emergency, or when 
any two states are at war, this provision establishes no standards, and furnishes 
no guide as to what additional conditions may be imposed. The constitution- 
ality of this section is now under attack in the District Court for the District 
of Columbia in the case of Han-Lee Mao v. McGranery (Civil Action No. 2391-52). 

HIAS likewise calls attention to section 243 (g) which authorizes the denial 
of visas to nationals of a country which delays or denies the acceptance of a 
deportee. Such authority does not punish a country for any alleged improper 
act but inflicts hardship and suffering upon its innocent nationals who may be 
the parents or spouses of American citizens. Nothing is accomplished by such 


provisions except to provide arbitrary instruments for cruelty to fellow human 
beings. 


(FE) Board of Visa Appeals 


Consuls of the United States are compelled to perform manifold duties abroad. 
In addition to visas and passport matters, they are assigned to protect the 
interests of our citizens and our national interests abroad. Many consuls are 
persons selected from the business world. Others are fresh out of college. A 
limited few may be lawyers. They receive no extensive training in our com- 
plicated immigration laws and citizenship laws. They may have a background 
ranging from excellent to poor in these matters. Considering that their job 
assignments rotate on visas and on other matters, their work is surprisingly well 
done. But it is not done in the expert manner in which specialists in the field 
of immigration and in the departments in Washington can perform. Under these 
circumstances, it is essential to prevent arbitrary, unjust, and improper decisions, 
that consular rulings be reviewed. To insure fairness and American justice, we 
should have an independent statutory Board of Visa Appeals to which all adverse 
visa decisions can be appealed. 


II, DEPORTATION EXCEPT WHEN ENTRY IS BASED UPON FRAUD SHOULD BE ABOLISHED 


Our practice of subjecting aliens to deportation, even when they have legally 
entered the country, has long been a disgraceful aspect of our immigration laws. 
Generally, deportation has been because of irregularities in entering the country, 
whether the entry was fraudulent or not, or because of a crime committed by the 
alien after he has entered the country, no matter how long after. There is no 
adequate justification for subjecting aliens to this cruel and unusual punish- 
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ment. The deportation solves nothing and often inflicts punishment not only on 
the alien but on his family who may, in fact, be citizens. If we can deal with 
our citizens without exiling them, then there is no reason why we cannot deal 
With our aliens without deporting them. 

The deportation provisions of Public Law 414 epitomize man’s inhumanity to 
man. An alien with dependent family ties in the United States, residing here for 
many years, is made deportable retroactively and without statute of limitations, 
upon the vague standards contained in the exclusion provisions of the law. And 
if he should, for instance, visit Tiajuana for lunch, or spend an hour on the 
Canadian side of Rainbow Bridge sightseeing in Niagara Falls, his return is 
treated as though he is coming to the United States for the first time, subject 
to all exclusion and deportation provisions of the law. Is this a reasonable or 
even a necessary Way to treat human beings? 

Deportation should be evaluated in the light of its terrible consequences. 
Justice Brandeis recognized that deportation “may result also in loss of both 
property and life; or of all that makes life worth living.” (Ng Fung Ho vy. 
White (259 U. S. 276, 285)). Judge Augustus Hand observed that for an alien 
“however heinous his crimes, deportation is to him exile, a dreadful punishment, 
abandoned by the common consent of all civilized peoples. Such, indeed, it 
would be to anyone.” (U.S. ex rel. Klovis v. Davis (13 F. 2d 680) ). 

Instead of becoming more civilized and more lenient about deportation, our 
laws are becoming more severe and more barbarous. Public Law 414 abolishes 
most statutes of limitations. It makes past conduct, no matter how far removed, 
a retroactive ground for deportation (sec. 241-d). An alien’s failure to notify 
the Attorney General of his change of address may result in arrest and deporta- 
tion proceedings (sec. 241-a-5). An alien who innocently entered the United 
States with proper documents and was otherwise admissible is illegally in this 
country solely because the transportation line which brought him to contiguous 
territory failed to sign an appropriate agreement with the Attorney General 
(sec, 241-a-10). Conviction for mere possession of a firearm, even in the case 
of an alien who in good faith uses a hunting weapon without a license, compels 
deportation (sec. 241—-a-14). The Attorney General is grunted authority to 
deport aliens who commit specified crimes regardless of whether they involve 
moral turpitude upon the vague standard that he find them undesirable (sec. 
241-a-17). Past membership or affiliation in organizations now deemed subver- 
sive, no matter how innocent such membership was at the time, no matter how 
far removed in the past, no matter what the moral worth of the individual today, 
subjects him to deportation (see. 241—a—-6), and a contribution of 90 cents in 
1934, as in the widely publicized case of Mr. Latva, conclusively establishes that 
an alien advocated the principles of a subversive organization and was affiliated 
with it (sec. 101-e; Latra y. Nicolls (21 Law Week 2093)). A person who be- 
comes a public charge within 5 years of entry as determined subjectively by the 
opinion of the Attorney General, is subjected to deportation proceedings even 
though after the 5-year period he rose from pauper to riches (sec. 241-—a-S8). And 
in the spirit of the Alien and Sedition Act of 1798, as noted by President Truman 
(H. Doe. 520, supra, p. 6), an alien is to be deported upon the vague and undemo- 
cratic standard that he has had a purpose to engage in activities “prejudicial to 
the public interest” or “subversive to national security” (sec. 241—a-7). 

Provision is made to deport certain types of aliens without a hearing (secs. 
242-f, 252-b). For the first time in our history, authority is granted to enter a 
deportation order in absentia (see. 242—-b). The Attorney General may arbi- 
trarily deny bail to an alien if his deportation hearing is proceeding with reason- 
able dispatch, even though months or a year may elapse to secure necessary 
documents from abroad (sec. 242-a). The Attorney General is also given abso- 
lute dictatorial power to detain an alien for 6 months after the entry of an order 
of deportation, even though deportation to any country may be impracticable 
(sec, 242-c). Provision is also made to deport an alien to any country which 
will accept him, even if he has never resided there and even if such country is 
one whose customs, language, religion, and laws are strange if not antithetical 
to the alien’s beliefs and background. Even the provisions preventing return of 
an alien to a country in which he will be physically persecuted have been altered 
to vest uncontrolled discretion in the Attorney General (secs. 24°—a, 243—h). 

To these observations HIAS additionally calls attention to the removal of the 
present and past provisions for suspension of deportation, preexamination, and 
seventh proviso and the inclusion of a provision for revocation of suspension 
upon an appearance “to the satisfaction of the Attorney General” that an alien 
was not eligible for suspension (sec. 246). Suspension of deportation, preexami- 
nation, and seventh proviso were humane provisions, placed in the law to relieve 
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hardship cases and to per mit deserving aliens to adjust their status to permanent 
immigrants. Section 212-c, the new seventh proviso limited to lawfully admitted 
aliens, section 244, requiring either 5 or 10 years’ residence and a showing of 
“exceptional and extremely unusual hardship,” and section 245, which requires 
lawful status, an open quota, and at least 1 year of residence even for the spouse 
of an American citizen, rob our immigration laws of every vestige of humaneness 
which has developed since 1917. The hardship attendant upon separating fam- 
ilies is not enough to grant suspension, It must be exceptional and extremely 
unusual hardship. One must measure degrees of suffering and torture, and only 
those who suffer the anxiety of mental and physical pain to the utmost may be 
relieved under this law. ‘The rest must suffer exile, a dreadful punishment 
abandoned by the common consent of all civilized peoples. 

HIAS believes that all deportation laws (except in cases in which immigration 
was secured by fraud) are disgraceful, indecent, and inhuman. In peacetime, 
Australia, noted for its arbitrary immigration laws, grants complete immunity 
from deportation to the alien who has 3 years of residence. Frazer, Control of 
Aliens in the British Commonwealth of Nations, page 1384. “In Belgium, Brazil, 
and other states certain categories of aliens are exempt, particularly those who 
by residence or marriage have identified their interests with the state. * * * 
In Venezuela, and other Latin-American countries expulsion is often limited 
by the law to transient aliens. * * * The rule is becoming general that 
domiciled aliens shall not be expelled even as a penalty for crime.” Borchard, 
Diplomatic Protection of Citizens Abroad, page 50. 

Instead of following our pledge against arbitrary exile set forth in the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, instead of following the lead of other demo- 
cratic countries, instead of a deportation law limited to persons who enter the 
country by fraud, we now have on the books a law which is fashioned as an 
instrument of cruelty to aliens, a law which should be abandoned by a country 
which seeks to spread democracy and fight arbitrary despotism. 

HIAS believes that any alien who has legally entered the United States for 
permanent residence should thereafter not be subjected to deportation unless 
the original entry was based upon fraud. Deportation procedures in these cases 
should be just and fair. There should be complete separation of those who 
investigate and prosecute and those who sit in judgment (as contemplated by 
the Administrative Procedure Act) and there should be adequate right of appeal. 

HIAS believes that any alien in the United States who is of good moral char- 
acter and who has an American or legally resident alien spouse, child, parent, 
brother, or sister in the United States, should be eligible for permanent residence 
without regard to quotas, nationality, race, religion, or sex. Furthermore, 
adjustment of status should be permitted without the necessity of leaving the 
country and without the cumbersome, time-consuming and unnecessary referral 
to Congress. HIAS believes that any nonimmigrant alien who has been in the 
United States for 5 years should be exempt from deportation. In short, HIAS 
believes that our immigration laws should facilitate adjustment of the status 
of those who have identified themselves with the United States by residence or 
family relationships, that our laws should be humanized to assist assimilation 
of the foreign-born to the added strength and glory of the United States and 
that our immigration laws should not become snares and traps for deportation, 
banishment, and exile. 


Il. OUR DENATURALIZATION AND EXPATRIATION LAWS ARE ARBITRARY 


The principle of equality among native-born and naturalized American citizens 
is one that was deeply rooted in the English common law prior to the fram- 
ing of the American Constitution. (Coke on Littleton, folios 8-a, 129-a.) It 
was a principle which the framers of our Constitution recognized and accepted 
when provision was made for establishing a uniform rule of naturalization in 
Article I, section 8, clause 4. Accordingly, it was not surprising to note that as 
early as 1812 Secretary of State James Monroe advised the British Minister in 
Washington that: 

“It is impossible for the United States to discriminate between their native 
and naturalized citizens, nor ought your government expect it as it makes no 
such discrimination itself.” 

The Supreme Court has likewise observed that “under our Constitution a natu- 
ralized citizen stands on equal footing with the native citizen in all respects 
save that of eligibility for the presidency” (Lauria vy. United States (231 U. 8S. 9, 
22, 24)). These quotations are but a sampling of the many expressions by the 
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courts and by the executive branch of our Government that we recognize no 
second-class citizenship in the United States. 

Yet, in complete disregard of this well-established principle in our law and 
in our history, Public Law 414 continues the existing law which provides that 
a naturalized citizen shall lose his citizenship because he has been abroad for 
5 years (sec. 352-a-2), and creates new hazards by providing that a naturalized 
citizen may wake up one morning to find that he is to lose his citizenship because 
the Attorney General is no longer satisfied that he was a fit subject for suspen- 
sion of deportation (sec. 246-b) or because he has exercised his constitutional 
right to refuse to testify upon the ground of self-incrimination (sec. 340-a). 

Public Law 414 arbitrarily deprives Americans of the priceless heritage of 
citizenship. The Attorney General is given the power to cancel citizenship 
certificates under section 342, not by personal service, not by court proceedings, 
but merely by sending a notice to a person’s last-known address. Public Law 414 
adds to the many. grounds we have for expatriating American citizens. We have 
more grounds for revoking citizenship through expatriation than any other coun- 
try in the world. We expatriate an American who takes a foreign oath of al- 
legianee, assumes foreign naturalization, enters a foreign arm, takes a foreign 
governmental job, votes in foreign elections, deserts our army, dodges the draft, 
commits treason, renounces American citizenship, or maintains foreign residence. 
In a speech in New York on May 20, 1950, Ruth Shipley, Chief of our Passport 
Division, complained that our expatriation laws should be revised to preserve 
American citizenship. She said: 

“Certainly our treatment of our own American citizens causing them to be 
come embittered against their country has been a source of comfort to Commu- 
nist governments. They have direct contact with these abandoned Americans 
in countries such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Eastern Germany, and 
others. 

“Take voting: In Denmark and in Norway all possible votes were necessary to 
turn elections against the Nazis; in Italy votes of Italian-Americans helped save 
that country from the devastating rule of communism; in Hungary and Ru- 
mania, and, I have no doubt, other countries, voting saved many from starvation 
by enabling them to keep their food-ration coupons. Yet these people lost their 
greatest treasure—American citizenship. 

“Similarly, holding a job under the government of a foreign country, if one 
had also the nationality of that country, and only nationals were eligible for 
that position, caused loss of American nationality to hundreds of people serving 
our allies and friends in a desperate struggle. What is un-American in that? 
Moreover, even today it is often of great benefit to the United States to have 
American citizens in positions under foreign governments, particularly in coun- 
tries in which there are substantial American interests. 

“Tt is the duty of the Government to protect its citizens. Why, then, should 
we make stateless persons of these naturalized citizens—doctors, dentists, law- 
yers, clergymen, engineers, financiers—who work in third countries under the 
proud title of American doctors, dentists, etc., just because the calendar rolls up 
5 years’ residence abroad? Are they not really good neighbors promoting one of 
our great principles and raising the standards of life through their fine profes- 
sional training in American institutions? And yet they are made stateless.” 

Public Law 414 did not remedy these defects in our law by considering the sug- 
gestions of the State Department on this subject. On the contrary, under sec- 
tions 349 and 350, it is made easier for native-born American citizens as well 
as naturalized citizens to lose American citizenship by taking a job in a foreign 
state and by residence abroad. We have come to a point where we arbitrarily 
and unconscionably deprive persons of their American citizenship. It is time 
that we carefully examine why we should be the only country in the world to 
deprive someone of his birthright because he votes in a foreign election, and why 
we have more grounds for expatriation than other nations of the world. 

Finally, Public Law 414 reflects an unwholesome disregard for court review by 
persons claiming American citizenship. Declaratory judgment actions under 
Twenty-eighth United States Code, page 2201, are curtailed under section 360. 
Court review is to be denied or infringed in the case of persons outside the 
United States, and those in the United States are restricted for the most part 
to habeas corpus actions which means that a citizen must first subject himself 
to inearceration by the authorities before he can go into court and seek a judg- 
ment of American citizenship. There is nothing wrong with the previous law 
which permits declaratory judgment actions by citizenship claimants. Why 
should we enact a law granting only limited or curtailed review of departmental 
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decisions which deny a man’s American citizenship? No compelling reasons have 


been or can be advanced to make us believe that the arbitrary provisions of 
section 360 are necessary or desirable. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


HIAS has not attempted to enumerate exhaustively all of the defects of our 
immigration and naturalization laws or of the MeCarran-Walter Act. Our aim 
has been to show that their approach is not in keeping with our ideals, our 
aspirations, our history, our traditions, and our democratic way of life. They 
do and will continue to do us harm at home and abroad if permitted to remain 
upon the statute books. Laws so violative of the Declaration of Human Rights 
will impede our work with the United Nations and furnish propaganda to the 
adherents of communism. 

A law such as the MecCarran-Walter Act cannot be amended. It must be re- 
pealed. In its place should be substituted a humane and equitable Immigration 
and Nationality Act, a law in keeping with the dignity and rights of man, a 
law written in the spirit of brotherhood, a law which will promote rather than 
discourage friendlier relations among nations, and a law which will disclaim 
arbitrary procedures, arbitrary exile, arbitrary detention, arbitrary exclusion of 
aliens, arbitrary discrimination, and arbitrary loss of citizenship. 

To this end HIAS proposes that our immigration and naturalization laws be 
rewritten to provide: 

A. Elimination of the national origins system and provisions for a minimum 
number of immigrants per year of approximately two-tenths of 1 percent of 
our population and a maximum of about four-tenths of 1 percent per year. A 
commission to be appointed by the President with the approval of Congress 
should make continuing study of pertinent domestic and international factors 
and should periodically fix the number of immigrants to be admitted each year 
between the minimum of two-tenths and the maximum of four-tenths of our 
population. Preference in immigration should be granted (1) to close rela- 
tives of United States residents, (2) to relatives within the third degree of con- 
sanguinity of United States residents, (3) persons of outstanding skill and merit, 
(4) persons to be granted preference by the Commission from time to time 
because of foreign-policy needs of United States and because of persecutions 
abroad which impel the flight of the victims thereof. After these preferences all 
other immigrants (within the numerical limits indicated) shouid be admitted in 
accordance with the date of their registration for immigration with an Ameri- 
can Official on a world-wide basis, without regard to race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin, on a “first come, first served” basis. 

B. Standards of admission to the United States should both protect the in- 
terests of the United States and give fair and humane treatment to applicants 
for immigration. Arbitrary and unrealistic criteria for rejecting applicants and 
tests based upon distrust and fear should have no place in determining an ap- 
plicant’s fitness and his potential contribution to the welfare of our country. 
Realistic standarcs to prevent the admission of hardened criminals and those 
dangerous to our security can be worked out. Adequate appeal procedures which 
recognize the right of the applicant, his United States relative, or his United 
States sponsor to appeal from adverse decisions should be established. 

C. One Government agency to concern itself exclusively with the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws should be established and the issuance of visas 
and the admission of aliens should both be under its jurisdiction. 

D. No person who has been admitted for permanent residence should be 
deported unless his entry into the United States was based upon fraud. 

E. No nonimmigrant alien who has resided in the United States for 5 years, 
who is ef good moral character and who has a citizen or resident-alien spouse, 
child, parent, brother, or sister should be deported; and inexpensive, rational 
procedures should be established to permit adjustment of the status of such 
persons. 

F. Except for provision for denaturalizing those who obtain their citizenship 


by fraud all distinctions between naturalized and native citizens should be 
abolished. 


STATEMENT SuBMITTED BY D. Artonison, M. D., D. D., D. C. L., MINISTER AND 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY, TAKOMA ParRK, Mb. 


Gentlemen, I dropped in to hear the evidence presented in the National Arch- 
ives Building: and listened to a representative of the Sons of Italy. He said 
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that all races should have the same quota—in other words, all men are equal. 
He would flood the United States with the black and yellow orientals, also the 
mulatto, Latin, and Near East, South Americans, and African blacks, What 
would become of the white Anglo-Saxons of the Nation? They would be wiped 
out and a mongrel hybrid produced like the Latins, Near East, and South 
Americans. What demoralization of the young Anglo-Saxon mothers. 

Let me state that the Latin, Near East, South Americans, orientals, and 
Africans are the leaders in the production crime. That clenches the fact that 
«i quota system preportioned to the races, is vital to the interest of the Nation. 
I would say that all orientals, Africans, and other black and yellow countries 
should be excluded, except for educational purposes; and that the southern 
European, Near East, South Americans, and southern Russians should have 
their quotas cut to 50 percent of the present quota. , 

And religion plavs a major role in the production of crime; hence popery is 
the world’s greatest gambling and production of crime; also the Jews are 80 
percent Communists: so in determining the quota of each nation, the religious 
affiliation of the quota should be investigated because of their subversive activi- 
ties. 

Do you know that 70 percent of all criminals executed for crime are members 
of the Roman Catholic Church and that the criminals of the country are the 
worst and greatest among the Italians? Yes, the quota system should surely 
be guarded. 

May I state that the Attorney General has too much power; also the allopathic 
Surgeon General. The bill does not expressly state that the defendant shall 
have a jury trial, a constitutional guaranty. And it also states that in the 
killing or assaulting an officer, that the defendant shall be guilty of a felony. 
It should read: If the officer is the aggressor and the defendant is acting in 
self-defense, then the defendant shall not be guilty of a violation of said statute. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WELBURN MAYocK, ATTORNEY REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, LTD. 


Mayock & MAyock, 
Washington, D. C., November 6, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield.) 


My Dear Mr. Rosenrietp: I am enclosing herewith a copy of the written 
testimony I presented to the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate when it was conducting hearings on the present immigration and nat- 
uralization bill. 

It is directed to the subject of “detention expenses.” I have been informed 
that your Commission is interested in this subject matter in its present investi- 
gation of the immigration and naturalization laws. My company has requested 
me to make my views on this subject known to you. As stated in our telephone 
conversation, the enclosed testimony is a rather complete expression of our 
position. 

Very truly yours, 
WELBURN MAYOCE. 


TESTIMONY OF WELBUBN MAyockK, APPEARING AS COUNSEL ON BEHALF OF AMERICAN 
PRESIDENT LINES, LTpD., BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY OF THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE 


My name is Welburn Mayock. I am a lawyer licensed to practice my profes- 
sion in California and in the District of Columbia. My local address is the 
office of Mayock, Wheeler & Scoutt, 511 Kass Building, 711 Fourteenth Street NW.., 
Washington, D. C. I appear as counsel on behalf of the American President 
Lines, Ltd., 311 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. My testimony will deal 


almost exclusively with section 233 of S. 716 and its counterpart, section 233 of 
H. R. 2379. The text is identical in both bills. 

The subject matter I wish to discuss is detention expenses of immigrants and 
citizens of the United States assessed against carriers or their agents. 

The practice of making a carrier responsible for expenses of immigrants during 
the time the immigration officers investigate the propriety of their admission to 
the United States grew out of the practices of the past—long before we had any 
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comprehensive immigration laws. In those days, steamship companies, hungry 
for business, scoured the byways of Europe for prospective passengers and took 
abroad anyone who could accumulate enough money for steerage passage. As a 
result, the United States was made tne dumping ground for the morally and 
physically untit citizens of the various countries of Europe. 

To prevent this practice, a law was passed setting up financial hazards to those 
earriers who were bringing undesirables to America. Principally for the pro- 
tection of the United States and also for the protection of the victimized immi- 
grants, the carrier which brought over undesirable immigrants was made to pay 
for expenses of dention for such immigrants while their fitness was being deter- 
mined and to pay also for their passage home in the event they were forbidden to 
land. These hazards were sufficient to terminate most of the evils they sought 
to curb. 

Later, immigration laws were passed; quotas were established; and screening 
of immigrants was undertaken by the Government itself through its consular 
offices at the points of embarkation. Under these laws, the old practices, current 
in the days of indiscriminate immigration, were no longer possible, and the evils 
have long since disappeared. No immigrant is now allowed to buy a ticket for 
transport to the United States unless he has a visa or travel papers issued in 
lieu thereof signed by a consular officer at the point of embarkation. The pro- 
posed immigrant is given a physical examination by doctors chosen by the consular 
agent before the visa or travel documents are issued. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, carriers are still being penalized for deten- 
tion expenses of the immigrants when they reach a United States port. The 
problem of the American President Lines, Ltd., is almost wholly concentrated in 
San Franciso. The immigrants involved are mostly orientals, since our com- 
pany is the principle carrier between the United States and Asia. 

The reason for the rule for making carriers financially responsible for deten- 
tion expenses has ceased to exist. Changes in immigration laws and practices 
have made the old abuses impossible. Yet, carriers are still being penalized in 
large amounts for detention expenses when they have done no wrong, and have 
been guilty of no offense, but, on the contrary, have fully complied with all rules 
and regulations governing the transportation of immigrants from foreign shores. 

In the last 5 years, American President Lines, Ltd., has paid an estimated 
$550,000 in detention expenses for aliens and citizens treated as aliens who 
came on its vessels. The immigrants were detained for additional screening 
by the immigration officers. Each of such immigrants carried a visa or travel 
documents signed by a consular official. Each immigrant had been examined 
medically by the consular service before he was allowed to secure passage. 
Some of these immigrants were detained for months—even as much as a year— 
at the expense of the company. This tremendous expense was assessed although 
we had done no wrong, had been guilty of no negligence, but had simply per- 
formed our legal duty as a public carrier in receiving and transporting persons 
duly screened and documented for passage by consular officers of the United 
States. 

Section 233-C of each of the bills goes a long way toward curing this old 
wrong. Detention expenses are not to be assessed if the passenger has an 
unexpired visa or travel documents signed by consular officers. But, a second 
qualification is set forth which, I believe, is unnecessarily burdensome and 
which can, I fear, deny us in fact the relief we are granted in form. The sec- 
tion as written charges the carrier with the burden of providing to the satis- 
faction of the Attorney General that the grounds of detention as to each immi- 
grant could not have been ascertained by the exercise of due diligence prior to 
embarkation. This is the same as making a defendant in an automobile accident 
‘ase prove his diligence at the time of the accident to the satisfaction of the 
plaintiff? Obviously, if the plaintiff were satisfied with the defendant’s conduct, 
he would not have brought the suit. The statute puts the carrier at the mercy of 
a whim of its adversary—because in this situation the position of the carrier 
and that of the Department of Justice is adversarial. An obligation has been 
incurred and the question is, Who is going to pay the bill? 

The statute states that the carrier must pay unless his adversary—to wit, 
the Attorney General—is satisfied that the carrier used due diligence. The fact 
that the Department of Justice detains the immigrants for further investigation 
proves that, at the inception of each particular case, the Attorney General, or 
his subordinates, is already dissatisfied. The statute, as written, gives the car- 
rier the form of relief from present wrongs, but denies the substance of that 
relief. 
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It would be vain to rely on the theory that a public officer will do his duty 
impartially and take an objective view of the matter to the end that justice 
will prevail. Human beings are just not built that way. We don’t deal with a 
theoretical official when we are confronted with an immigration official present- 
ing his bill for detention expenses; we deal with a human being who is subject 
to ordinary human frailties. No one is impartial when he himself is a contestant. 

The circumstances of the contest itself preclude the possibility of impartiality. 
That is why centuries of jurisprudential precedent sustain the legal maxim: 
“No one shall be a judge in his own cause.” The lack of impartiality in the 
Immigration Service is clearly shown by this insistence for years past that the 
present statute which limits the detention expense assessment to aliens permits 
them to charge detention expenses for citizens as well. This rule poses the ab- 
surdity that the term “alien” includes the term “citizen.” The act itself de- 
fines an “alien” as “everyone except a citizen.” 

The American President Lines, Ltd., has paid $225,000 for detention expenses 
of citizens in the last 5 years at the insistence of the Immigration Service and 
upon the grounds that citizens are aliens as far as the immigration service is 
concerned until the service decides otherwise. In each instance, the citizen was 
eventually admitted as a citizen, thereby proving that the detention was wrongful 
and the citizen was not an alien. 

The Immigration Service justifies the practice of including “citizens” in the 
term “aliens” by stating that they have been doing it for a long time and have 
steadfastly refused to mend their ways and that the matter has never yet been 
brought to court for interpretation. Why should a person have to sue his govern- 
ment and get a court ruling on the self-evident proposition that a citizen is not 
an alien? Should not ordinary departmental construction be sufficiently fair to 
declare a fact, so obvious? When such an illogical holding has been penalizing 
carriers for years despite repeated protest, can you wonder at a carrier’s dismay 
in regarding a statute which makes the “satisfaction of the Attorney General” 
the test of a carrier’s diligence? Successive Attorneys General for years past 
have been satisfied that for the purpose of penalizing carriers a “citizen” is an 
“alien.” 

We respectfully suggest, therefore, that the condition to the effect that carriers 
must in each case prove to the satisfaction of the Attorney General that the cause 
of detention as to each immigrant could not have been ascertained by the exercise 
of due diligence prior to embarkation be eliminated from the bill. It is a con- 
dition unnecessarily burdensome and is freighted with administrative difficulty, 
corfusion, and expense. It serves no useful purpose. If the Attorney General 
requires a substantial additional showing and conducts a serious inquiry in 
every case, the expense to the carrier may oft exceed the payment sought to be 
avoided. If the Attorney General insists on a mere perfunctory showing, the 
eondition is without value. It will be a useless argumentation of departmental 
red tape and will constitute an unnecessary expense to the taxpayer and carrier 
alike. 

It should be borne in mind that the Department of State has already examined 
each immigrant as to admissibility and as to health before the carrier sells him 
a ticket. Why should the steamship company be foreed to make a greater, or 
more extensive examination of a prospective immigrant than the State Depart- 
ment itself. Of course, if the Immigration Service had been assigned to the 
State Department, this matter would never have occurred because the State 
Department would not check up on itself. However, the Immigration Service 
is under the Department of Justice, and a great deal of our difficulty is occa- 
sioned by the fact that the Department of Justice is checking up on the efficiency 
of the Department of State, and the carrier, being in the middle, is being made 
to suffer. 

The possession of travel papers certified by the consular officer is and should 
be a prima facie showing of due diligence. This should be sufficient protection, 
Any additional expense for further checking on the State Department by the 
Department of Justice which is undertaken in an abundance of caution, and to 
protect the general welfare should be at the general expense, and not at the spe- 
cific expense of the carrier. Head tax is collected for this purpose. It is not 
just that carriers who have performed their duty under official sanction should 
be singled out to pay this item of the general burden of the governmental 
expense. 

Another subject I wish to discuss is the situation arising out of war-bride 
legislation. Congress here sought to cut the red tape and facilitate the entry 
of wives of American-citizen soldiers who had married overseas. 
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Notwithstanding the obvious attempt of Congress to waive ordinary restric- 
tions and precautions, war brides and their children, who were American citi- 
zens by birth, were detained for protracted periods at the expense of the carriers. 
Congress undoubtedly meant that no detention expense should be charged in 
such instances when it enacted that no fine or penalty shall be imposed because 
of transportation to the United States of any alien admitted under this act. 

The American President Lines, Ltd., was forced to pay $150,000 for detention 
expenses of war brides and their children, notwithstanding the plain intent 
of Congress to the contrary on the ground that legally, detention expenses are 
neither a fine nor a penalty. In justice to the Immigration Service, I wish to 
state that those officers wished to pay the bill, but the Comptroller General 
raised the technicality and payment was refused. He took the position that 
the payment by the carrier was voluntary. This holding ignored U. 8S. v. Hol- 
land American Line, decided in the Second Circuit (212 Fed. 116-119-20), where 
the court commented as follows: “It seems to us that the rule adopted by the 
immigration authorities was not consistent with law, and was oppressive because 
it compelled the companies to pay in order to avoid the alternative of having 
their steamers converted into hospitals and houses of detention. Such payments 
are not voluntary. They could not in the nature of things have been resisted.” 

While the War Brides Act is not now operative, the situation in the east may 
well induce Congress to revive its provisions and, I believe, this technical loop- 
hole should be eliminated in such a contingency. Also, it seems appropriate 
in this bill to cure certain of the wrongs sustained by the carriers under former 
enactments. Congress, in my opinion, should make the carrier whole for losses 
sustained under the technical evasion of law to the effect that payments made 
for detention expenses of war brides were voluntary and, hence, not recoverable. 

The wrong was made possible by a technical defect in legislation. Congress 
is the proper branch of Government to cure that defect and right the wrongs 
which flowed therefrom. Carriers have no other place to go. They have sought 
in vain for administrative relief. 

It is my considered opinion that the method of screening by the immigration 
officials, in San Francisco, at least, should be brought to the attention of Con- 
gress. I have been informed that the practice is so harsh to both immigrant 
and carrier that it is not a practice employed generally elsewhere. 

The problem arises principally from Chinese (oriental) immigrants. Probably 
because all Chinamen look alike to an ordinary American, practically every 
Chinese who arrives is suspected and detained. During 1 year it was 76 percent. 

The San Francisco immigration station is located in the two top floors of the 
Appraisers Building, 680 Sansom Street. Male passengers are confined to the 
twelfth floor and female passengers to the thirteenth. They are housed and 
fed in the building. The hearing rooms are located there, and the only time 
they may leave the building is for hospitalization at the United States marine 
hospital, or the Chinese hospital, 835 Jackson Street. There are no recreation 
areas, as the Appraisers Building is located in the congested business section. 
The detainees are kept under guard at all times. 

Under the law the Immigration Service could order the carrier to detain 
aliens aboard ship, but it has not been the practice to do so. That provision 
also stems from the old days of indiscriminate immigration. It is unnecessarily 
burdensome. It permits the Immigration Service to turn a whole steamship 
into a house of detention or a hospital in the case of any particular immigrant. 
Under the law this detention might last for months and, when one realizes the 
cost of keeping a whole steamship immobilized—which amounts to several thou- 
sands of dollars a day in many instances—it is apparent that this provision of 
law is unreasonable and should be eliminated. 

Prior to World War II all applicants for admission were heard by three-man 
boards of special inquiry. About 600 cases were heard during the course of 
1 year by 40 employees of the Oriental Division. Since World War II the local 
station has been handling about 600 cases each month, and it has been necessary 
to depart from the procedure set up by the statute and regulations. There are 
now, or there were in 1948, about 70 employees in the Oriental Division and 
individual inspectors conduct preliminary hearings. By a system of cross- 
examination of all witnesses and a comparison of their individual testimony, 
the inspector decides whether the witnesses are telling the truth and whether 
the applicants should be admitted to the United States. The witnesses who 
are already admitted to the United States are not allowed to talk to the 
applicants prior to the preliminary hearing so that they will not be able to 
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jointly develop false testimony. It is the theory of the immigration officials 
that any conversation between an immigrant and members of his family, for 
instance, would necessarily be fraudulent in character. As a result, the immi- 
grants in this skyscraper concentration camp are kept isolated and are not 
permitted to talk with their relatives or friends. They are there from a few 
days to a few months. In some cases, they have been there over a year. To 
quote from the San Francisco Examiner, July 22, 1948: 

“How would you like to spend a year on the twelfth floor of a steel and concrete 
office building? How would you like to live every hour of this period on concrete 
and tile metal and never feel the soil beneath your feet and never see your friends 
or relatives except through close-woven mesh wire? 

“How would you like to do this without having committed a crime as a cause 
for your circumstance? 

“Many people undergo this experience all the time in San Francisco * * * 
several hundred a year. Workers who spend their days in the financial district 
should pause in their tasks for a moment and take themselves a look at the 
shining white skyscraper that is the Customs Building on Sansom Street, at 
the foot of Telegraph Hill. The two top stories of that heautiful monolith are 
crammed with men, women, and children, whose only crime is that they would 
like to live in America. Most of them are simple, middle- and working-class 
Chinese. There are more than 500 of them impaled there on the spike of bu- 
reaucratic red tape at this writing. The condition has come to the attention of 
the press and the public at this time because of a statement by an upper-class 
Chinese woman—Mrs. Elsie Ling—who had the misfortune of having to spend 
a mere several days in this penthouse pest hole. Mrs. Ling is articulate and has 
friends. This is not true of hundreds of pitiful incoherent women who know of 
no way to relieve themselves of the misery of their condition or to shorten their 
imprisonment. The authorities who personally are in no way responsible for 
what has to happen to their charges speak of the unavoidable lengthiness of 
processing immigrants, of the need to deal vigilantly with each case, of the fre- 
quent instances of fraud. 

“Such arguments seem somewhat superficial when one considers the case of 
Wong Chi, who garbed herself in her best silk dress and poked her chopsticks 
into her throat and died a number of years ago; or of the case of Wong Loy, 
who tried to leap from the parapet of the skyscraper a few weeks ago after wait- 
ing for 6 months for her release; or of the girl who told Mrs. Ling last week that 
she would kill herself if she had to remain in the barred sky room any longer. 

“There is no doubt but what the immigration authorities do their best for their 
guests * * * feed them well; provide every available facility for health 
preservation, and would like to get each and every one of them out of the place. 
The fact remains that the top of an office building in the center of a big city is 
not the place to house hundreds upon hundreds of men, women, and children for 
periods ranging from 6 months to a year and more. Thus endeth today’s burst 
of indignation. Make of it what you will, Uncle Sam.” 

The number of detainees is very large. For instance, from August 1946 to 
April 1948, some 4,140 immigrants were detained; 3,198 (76 percent) were re- 
leased after preliminary hearing. About 3 to 4 pereent of the detainees are 
finally denied admission to the United States and returned to their ports of 
origin at the carrier’s expense. During a test period during the year 1947, the 
following statistics as to detention expenses were compiled : 

Number of vessels arriving 
’assengers detained 
Remaining in detention as of Apr. 30, 1948 


Maintenance cost as of Apr. 30, 1948 $182, 165. 
Hospitalization cost as of Apr. 30, 1948 6, 212. 


Total cost 188, 377. 89 


This figure continued to grow. In the first half of the year 1948, our company 
was forced to pay in detention expenses the sum of $221,874.41. The average 
period of detention for all cases in 1947 was 3 weeks. The average cost to 
American President Lines, Ltd., was $60.66 per detained passenger. The average 
cost per detained passenger from January 31 to June 30, 1948, was $81.12. Since 
then, the costs have risen. 

It has been found prolonged detention increases the cost of hospitalization 
because of the confinement in the Appraisers Building with little opportunity for 
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recreation, exposure to transients, and the adverse effect on the mental attitude 
of the detainee. There is an average of at least one child born each month to 
one of the detainees. This child is, of course, a citizen of the United States. 
There can be no question about that. There seems to be no necessity for investi- 
gation of the fact, since the child was born in the custody of the investigating 
officers themselves. Yet, American President Lines, Inc., must pay the cost of 
living of the child, the doctor and hospital expenses under a law in which deten- 
tion expenses are chargeable only against aliens. Of course, the child must 
remain With its adult immigrant mother and I suppose this circumstance justifies 
the Immigration Service in making the extra charge against the steamship 
company. 

To offset this tremendous burden, the American President Lines, Inc., has gone 
to additional expense in an effort to reduce detention time. The Chinese de- 
tainees are refused preexamination parole in San Francisco. In New York, 
where few Chinese enter, virtually no applications for admission are detained, 
but, instead, are released immediately on their giving a bond. In San Francisco, 
the practice of refusing to release on bond seems to be confined to Chinese im- 
migrants—yet there is no law or regulation which singles out a Chinese im- 
migrant for harsher treatment than any other. Since approximately 96 percent 
of the Chinese who seek admission in San Francisco actually gain it eventually, 
there seems to be no justification for the statement by immigration officials that 
sterner measures are necessary because of wholesale frauds, Of the 4 percent 
who do go back, a large portion are sent back for medical reasons; not for fraud. 

In an effort to cut down the expense, American President Lines has for some 
time past paid the cost of flying teams of immigration inspectors to Honolulu 
to board vessels and conduct examinations en route. Our company pays the 
aeroplane fare, the per diem expense of the inspectors, food, and provides food 
and quarters en route, including incidental expenses and the expense of overtime 
work by immigration inspectors. A team of four inspectors costs approximately 
$1,000 per trip. All the above payments to the Government go directly to the 
Treasury Miscellaneous Receipts Account and, of course, constitute an extra 
burden on American President Lines, Ltd., beyond the sums paid for detention 
maintenance and hospitalization. None of these expenses of the carrier can be 
passed on to the passenger under severe fines and penalties imposed by law. 

American President Lines, Ltd., respectfully suggest the following changes in 
law to remedy thé situation hereinabove set forth: 

1. Nonassessment to carriers of detention expenses if the immigrant has an 
unexpired visa or travel documents in lieu thereof issued by a consular officer 
at the point of embarkation. 

2. Elimination of all detention expense as to citizens who have been detained 
by immigration officials and who are admitted as citizens following such de- 
tention. 

3. Elimination of the requirement in the bill, section 233C, that carrier must 
prove due diligence to the satisfaction of the Attorney General. 

4. Elimination of all provisions that a person shall be detained aboard his 
vessel of arrival at the insistance of the immigration officers or of the Attorney 
General and provision for suitable places for detention of citizens and aliens un- 
der humane conditions of life. 

5. Right the wrong which has been done carriers in the past and which sec- 
tion 238C seeks to correct in the present bill by providing that carriers shall be 
reimbursed by the United States for all detention expenses paid during the last 
6 years prior to the passage of the pending bills in cases wherein such detention 
expenses of aliens or citizens would not have been assessible or collectible 
under the provisions of the pending bills. 

6. Cure the defect in the War Brides Act under which payment of detention 
expenses are held to be voluntary and provide for reimbursement of such pay- 
ment heretofore made within the last 6 years. 

In closing, I wish also to emphasize the necessity of keeping in the bill the 
provisions of section 238D empowering the Attorney General to enter into con- 
tracts and bonding agreements with carriers to guarantee passage through the 
United States, in immediate and continuous transit, of aliens destined for for- 
eign countries. It would create an intolerable burden if the Attorney General 
were deprived of this power due to the great many orientals resident in South 
America who go to Japan or China traveling by air to Miami and thence to San 
Francisco through the United States for embarkation to Asian ports. This 
traffic has been increasing and will continue to increase. 

We wish to concur in the recommendation of Mr. Krebs, the former witness, 
in regard to the changes in the law respecting stowaways. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Rurus H. Wiison, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMVETS 


AMVETS Natronat HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., November 12, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Executive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: In regard to your recent correspondence concerning 
AMVETS position gn what the immigration policy, law, and administration of 
the United States should be, you are advised that the resolutions passed at our 
last national convention concerning this subject are as follows: 

1. Whereas there is a move by our Government to accept an increasing number 
of refugees and displaced persons from foreign countries; and 

Whereas there are reportedly many foreigners who have remained in this 
country for many years and who have not become American citizens: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That every immigrant residing in the United States, and all persons 
entering the United States from now on, be examined as to their intentions and 
fitness, and that unless there is valid reason otherwise that they be required to 
become American citizens within a reasonable time, to be determined by Congress ; 
otherwise that they be subjected to deportation, provided, however, that this 
shall not apply to political refugees who intend to return to their native lands at 
such time as conditions there make it practical or possible. 

2. We urge the immediate discharge of Communist sympathizers and other 
disloyal persons in the Government. And further, if such person is a naturalized 
citizen and his citizenship is revoked, he should be deported. 

3. We resolve that no male displaced person of military age shall be admitted 
to the United States unless he shall indicate his willingness to register for 
selective service and become a citizen of the United States. 

AMVETS do not desire a formal appearance before your committee because of 
the brevity_of our resolutions concerning your activities. However, we do desire 
that this letter be incorporated in your files as the official position of our 
organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rurvus H. WIrson, 
National Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Rt. Rev. Ferrx F. BurAnt, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN Com- 
MISSION FOR RELIEF OF PoLIsSH IMMIGRANTS, INC., TO CORRECT TESTIMONY ON 
PAGE 264 


PoLisH IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN COMMISSION FOR RELIEF OF PoLisH IMMIGRANTS, INC., 
New York, N. Y., November 12, 1952. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Joun O’Grapy, 
Member of the Presidential Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. 0. 


Dear Monsicnor O’Grapy: I am sorry that I must take up some of your very 
valuable time ; however, I am writing to you with reference to a correction in one 
paragraph of my statement before the President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization on October 1, 1952. 

The error was not really our fault. It was due to some misleading informa- 
tion which we had received. 

In my statement concerning a Polish refugee soldier, namely, Miroslaw 
Piwonski, I said that he, after having been rejected by the Canadian officials 
from entry into their country due to the fact that he had contracted malaria, he 
was held in New York in a hotel under guard in transit back to Venezuela from 
whence he was immigrating. The airlines sent M. Piwonski back to Venezuela, 
however, he was not accepted and therefore, he returned to New York and was 
detained on Ellis Island. According to the information we received from Ellis 
Island, this man was sent to Germany after having been refused by Venezuela. 
However, after checking further into this case, unfortunately after I had made 
my statement, it was found that Mr. Piwonski was deported to Venezuela a 
second time and accepted and not to Germany. 

I am taking the liberty of appealing to you to notify the President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization about this change in the remarks I have 
made. 
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Thanking you in advance for your kind cooperation, with every best wish, 
Iam, 
Yours in Christ, ; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ferrx F. Burant, President. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ANTHONY V. Porro, Hoilis, N. Y. 


Hots, N. Y., November 14, 1952. 
Hon. Purp B. PERLMAN, 
Solicitor General, Washington, D. C. 


Sie: You, I understand, are at the head of a seven-member commission lately 
appointed by the President to study the McCarran-Walter immigration law to 
look over the law’s inequities and to recommend improvements by January 1 
next. 

It is my purpose to lay before you some of my thoughts and views in regard 
thereto which I believe may be of help to make the law, when amended, more 
workable and more satisfactory to citizens of foreign origin who have pro- 
tested from the housetops. 

The writer is just a plain layman who came here as an immigrant from Italy 
in 1882 and has had since the occasion to note—from May 11, 1882—when with 
my hand in that of my parent we were both admitted after answering: “I come 
to seek work and to send my boy to school, because in my country there is no 
opportunity for advancement. * * * I am a shoemaker by trade, able and 
strong for any other job. * * * yes, yes, I have 85 lire ($17) to carry me 
through until I meet friends who are waiting for me.” 

We started from scratch, father as a common laborer and me running er- 
rands during the day and at school in the evening; soon I became a WUT 
messenger, later office boy, thence a runner for a Wall Street broker until I 
secured a position with a steamship line, where my promotion was rapid to 
inward freight manager. In the following 25 years I had occasion, during the 
lay days of the ships in port, to witness the flow of immigrants, to study them, 
and share their contentment at their landing; ever since I have been interested 
in immigration and the naturalization of the alien. 

There must be other thousands like myself interested in immigration and in 
the encouragement of bona-fide immigrants to come and settle in America and 
later to acquire citizenship. Unfortunately the immigration laws began slowly 
at first to stem the tide, until since 1924 it is almost easier to go through a needle 
eye than to crash through the golden gates to enter the United States for perma- 
nent residence. 

The quota system by which immigration has been regulated, based on the 
percentage of the nationals in the United States in 1924, is a mockery: those 
from the northern European countries started to trek toward this continent 
two centuries ago; the hardy Italians did not follow Columbus; they began to 
know America after 1880; they came singly, in search of work and later in 
greater numbers with their families, after word was spread abroad of the won- 
der opportunities in this new world. 

Therefore in view of the above the annual quota of immigrants allotted to 
Italy of 5,645 is very discriminatory and unfair, it is harmful to the friendly 
and best interest of both countries * * * when it is considered that Italy 
with 47 million souls practically huddled on the peninsula must expand, par- 
ticularly after the loss of her colonies, her superfluous population must emigrate, 
most of them go to South America and to Central America; but where must the 
relatives and friends of those Italians residing and well located in this country 
go to except the United States the land of great promise? 

I take the liberty to suggest, that the amendments to the new law provide for 
a minimum quota to Italian nationals of 20,000 a year, this number will permit 
the admission of a hardy race of people who will easily assimilate and enter 
our ways of the American life. 

The regulation for the movement of the above quota number of immigrants 
should not be over 2,000 per month, in order that a proper screening can be made 
and will not clog the inspection on arrival. The law should also provide for 
quota preferences, this is important, as follows: 

(1) Nonquota immigrant visas be issued to married children above 21 and 


unmarried children under 21 years of age, the wife of the husband of a United 
States citizen. 
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(2) First quota preference immigration visas be issued to the parent of a 
United States citizen who is 21 years of age and over and the husband and wife, 
providing the marriage has occurred on or after January 1, 1950. 

(3) Second preference quota immigration visas are issued to unmarried chil- 
dren under and over 21 years of age an dthe wife of an alien lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence. 

(4) Third-preference quota immigration visas are issued to nephews and nieces 
in direct descendants provided such nephews and nieces are the sons or daugh- 
ters of the sister or brother, citizens of United States of 21 years of age and over. 

An amendment to the law that will permit the reunion of stranded families— 
many orphans—war widows who have relatives in the United States would 
gladly sponsor their coming and take care of them until they are rehabilitated. 
Any amendment to the immigration law benefiting the Italian quota will be as 
much appreciated as the Marshall plan which has worked wonders over there. 

I hope and trust that the views given above will receive whatever considera- 
tion they deserve and respectfully remain. 

Yours very truly, 
ANTHONY V. POLrro. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY KONRAD SIENIEWIC2Z, SECRETARY GENERAL, CHRISTIAN 
DEMOCRATIC UNION OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC UNION OF CENTRAL EUROPE, 
Wasuineron, D. C., November 14, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Erecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: We are taking this opportunity to send you a memo- 
randum which includes the viewpoint of the Christian Democratic Union of 
Central Europe concerning the immigration problems of exiles to this country. 

Very sincerely yours, 


KONRAD SIENIEWICz, 


MEMORANDUM TO THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION FROM THE 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRATIC UNION OF CENTRAL EUROPE 


We should like to call your attention to the fact that the Christian 
Democratic Union of Central Europe is an organization of exiled repre- 
sentatives of the Christian Democratic parties which were active in the 
countries of Central Europe now under the Communist yoke. The members of 
this union are not American citizens. They are representing the interests of a 
vast segment of the population of the central European countries as well as the 
interests of potential immigrants to the United States who are escapees from 
behind the iron curtain. It is not our aim to interfere in the internal problems 
of the United States nor to influence the method by which the authorities and 
legislators of this country handle their immigration problems. But we appre- 
ciate very much the attitude of the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization in permitting us to illustrate a picture of these problems as 
seen by exiles and immigrants. 

1. We are first of all concerned with the situation wherein the entire immigra- 
tion law is based on the principle of place of birth. It is very difficult to apply 
such a rigid rule to the people from the countries behind the iron curtain. In 
this respect, two facts should be kept in mind: 

First, the countries in this area of Europe were divided before the First 
World War between the three great powers, Russia, Germany, and Austria. Fur- 
thermore, the people of central European origin have been migrant. Because 
of this circumstance, there is a large percentage of people who were not born 
within the frontiers of their own countries. Many were born in the heart of 
Russian, German, or Austrian territory before or during the First World War. 
Others were born in different countries as a result of temporary migration by 
their parents for economic reasons. Therefore, the place of birth in many cases 
is completely accidental. Such a situation can result in closed immigration 
doors for many people, for example, those central Europeans who happened to 
be born in Turkey and such cases certainly exist. 
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Secondly, it should therefore be called to the attention of the immigration 
authorities that for the central Europeans the distinction between the ideas of 
citizenship and nationality exists. This difference is clearly expressed in their 
languages and is precisely embraced within their respective laws. The differ- 
ence is revealed in the German language in the ideas of citizenship (Staatsan- 
gehoérigkeit) and nationality (Nationalitiit), in the sense of ethnic group. Un- 
fortunately, this difference is not understood in the English language. In this 
respect, it is clear that citizenship can be easily changed and cannot make a 
basis for immigration purposes. It is obvious then that nationality cannot be 
changed. If quotas would be based on the principle of nationality, the circum- 
vention of the immigration law would therefore not be facilitated but would, 
at the same time, enable all nationalities, regardless of the place of their birth, 
to have the benefit of the quotas granted to their nations. 

2. The second problem which is very important is the question of the number 
of quotas. The quotas granted to the peoples from the countries behind the 
iron curtain should especially be contrasted with the British and the German 
quotas. 

As far as the peoples from behind the iron curtain are concerned, it should 
be noted that their national character indicates that they have always been 
peace-revering and that their history shows that they have not led aggressive 
wars but are still defending Europe before the onslaught of the aggression of 
the east which aims to destroy western civilization. 

This historic heritage should qualify these people to contribute an asset 
within the texture of the American population. Now, these peoples are suffer- 
ing terrible persecution from the side of the Soviet Union and they know from 
bitter experience the meaning of communism. ‘Such experience is another reason 
qualifying them to live in this country where they can work with others in 
strengthening the desire for greater freedom and cooperation among men. 

It should be further emphasized that the immigrants, especially those from 
behind the iron curtain, can and do contribute considerably to the national 
industrial economy of the United States in view of the fact that the majority of 
them possess natural technical ability. 

No less important are the many immigrants who have unusually rich cultural 
backgrounds. These people, given an opportunity to deepen their education 
and scholarship in the United States where every facility is available, will also 
add to the intellectual stores of the United States of America. 

The quotas allotted to central Europeans, being very inadequate, have resulted 
in the mortgage of national quotas for generations ahead. 

On the other hand, the large Anglo-Saxon quota mentioned above remains 
unused and the immigration possibilities here are entirely wasted. Moreover, 
it is paradoxical that a very large quota is also offered another nation, despite 
the fact that it caused the three most devastating wars of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. 

Furthermore, the inadequacy of the quotas for the countries of central Europe 
and the present attitude of the McCarran Act seems to be in contradiction to 
the whole policy of the United States, which, to a certain extent, considers the 
exiles as friends and partners in the fight against communism. 

In this respect, we foresee only two ways to resolve the quotas question: (a) 
to increase quotas for the nationals from the countries behind the iron curtain; 
(b) to arrange for the transference of unused quotas for certain national groups 
to widen the quotas for other Europeans and thereby provide additional immigra- 
tion possibilities to all peoples. 

3. We should mention here also the problem of the continual flow of escapees 
from the countries behind the iron curtain. All immigration possibilities were 
barred to those persons who escaped after January 1, 1949. Since these escapees 
are constantly arriving in the free world, it is necessary to annul this date or 
else make other transitory provisions under which the newcomers will be able 
to apply for American visas. 

4. An opportunity to appeal to a central authority in the United States would 
be helpful to those immigrants whose visa applications are rejected by the deci- 
sions of various consulates. This would enable applicants to renew their nego- 
tiations in case the decisions have been rendered due to inadequate considera- 
tion of applicants or because of unfair references which may have affected the 
decisions. 

5. As far as security risks are concerned, in view of their keen anti-Communist 
sentiments, refugees from central Europe, especially those arriving under the 
Displaced Persons Act, are not likely to be dangerous. The various organiza- 
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tions of exiles might help in this respect by serving as advisory units in deter- 
mining the security status of incomers to the United States of America. 

6. It must not be forgotten that the MeCarran Act is exploited by Communist 
propaganda inside our countries in order to illustrate the unfriendly attitude 
of the American people toward the people of central Europe. This can have 
detrimental effects on the success of propaganda made by the United States and 
at the same time provide additional fodder for the “hate America” campaign of 
the Communist regime. 

The new regulation permitting members of former Nazi or Fascist organiza- 
tions to immigrate to the United States can also be interpreted to arouse anti- 
American feeling. Whether or not to accept former members of Fascist or Com- 
munist organizations is entirely up to the Americans. This problem, however, 
can have grave propaganda repercussions. There are amendments at present 
which bar only members of those totalitarian organizations which have a Com- 
munist outlook but grant permission to Hitlerite totalitarians. 

Such provisions can be used to accuse the United States of supposed political 
inconsistencies and to show the peoples behind the iron curtain that the country 
is not essentially against totalitarianism as a method of government but acts 
according to whether its interests are anti-German or anti-Russian. Unfortu- 
nately, the people from behind the iron curtain suffered from beth brands of 
totalitarianism and they fear either type, Communist or Fascist. 

These provisions of the McCarran Act are convenient fuel for Communist 

propaganda still underway behind the iron curtain, holding that any future 
withdrawal of the Communist regime will result in another totalitarian rule. 
7. The last problem concerns the right of asylum. It can be said that the 
emigres from the countries behind the iron curtain come to this country for 
two different reasons. Some of them wish to settle here and to find work and 
to live with their families during the period of exile. Other come only for 
political reasons to lead their political exiled activities in the center of world 
policy, which is located in the United States. It is understandable that all the 
demands of the present immigration law should be applied to the first category. 
But, as far as the category of politicians is concerned, different measures should 
be found. 

First of all, there is the question of time. If someone is a political repre- 
sentative of some population segment living behind the iron curtain and if he is 
regarded by the American administration as an important element in the actual 
policy, he should not be obliged to wait for the quota number. 

Secondly, his admission to this country cannot be determined by the state of 
his health. It would be inhuman to bar admission to this country to a politician 
who had lost his health in the Siberian mines or in Communist prisons in our 
countries. 

For these reasons, it would be desirable to propose to establish the right of 
asylum granted by the administration, excluded from the provisions of the 
regular immigration visa procedure. 

At present, such a law exists but it can only be applied to the people who 
are in the United States and one of the important conditions of this law is that 
it expires at the moment when the person benefiting from it leaves the country. 

It is believed that these two provisions should be changed and that the ad- 
ministration should be able to grant asylum to the people who are not in the 
territory of the United States and that this asylum will enable them to come to 
the United States. Asylum should be granted in such a way that those having 
such a right will be able to leave the country and come back without losing it. 
The most important factor in granting such a right to politicians is that it 
would not be wise to deprive them of the possibilities of contacting the other 
exiles and other anti-Communist centers which are spread throughout the world, 
especially in the countries of Western Europe, the countries bordering the 
Soviet Union and the iron curtain countries. é 

In July 1951, a Convention on the Status of Refugees was adopted by the 
conference of 18 states in Geneva, Switzerland, which regulated unanimously the 
rules concerning status of refugees in the countries of their residence and the 
travel documents to be delivered to them. Unfortunately, the United States 
was not among the 18 states whose representatives initialed the convention. 
We consider that it will be in the interest of exiles that the same rules con- 
cerning travel documents and other provisions be adopted in the United States. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED py HANS ZEISEL 


This memorandum tries to be of assistance in the administration of Public Law 
414 as it was enacted by the Congress. ‘The question as to whether such a classi- 
fication system be desirable is not raised here. 

Yet, in order to give a broader view of the scientific and administrative prob- 
lems involved, a copy of a memorandum is attached which Prof. Conrad M. 
Arensberg, the noted anthropologist of Columbia University, submitted to the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. 

t, Concerning race 

The law's requirement that immigrants be classified by race is unspecific in 
that it does not designate the criterion by which race is to be ascertained. 
Obviously, classification by skull measurements would yield a different statistic 
than ciassification by skin color, ete. Any attempt to apply scientifically correct 
methods would require the simultaneous use of several of these criteria, yet such 
a procedure would at the same time transcend all administrative possibilities. 

If no further instructions can be obtained from the Congress, for all practical 
purposes, only two ways Seem open: one, to leave the designation of race to the 
complete discretion of each individual immigrant. This procedure is recom- 
mendable in most respects but is bound to yield an unwieldly statistic because of 
the innumerable ways in which laymen will interpret the term “race.” Not only 
will they classify themselves by different race criteria (one by skin color, the 
other by body build, ete.) but they will also use the concept in its looser sense, 
confusing it with the various criteria of ethnic origin. 

The other alternative would be a modified system of self-classification by which 
the immigrant is to be given a checklist of some sort. The one presently in use 
is defective in so many ways—from an anthropological, logical, and statistical 
point of view—that its further use is not recommended (Cf. H. Zeisel, The Race 
Question in American Immigration Statistics, Social Research, June 1949, vol. 16, 
No. 2). Under the circumstances, the best compromise might be the checklist of 
races, as defined by skin color, that appears in our decennial census of populations 
(white, Negro, Indian, ete.). To use such a checklist would have, at least, the 
advantage of instituting a classification method for immigrants which is 
identical with the one in use for our residents or citizens in the regular census. 

But any such classification system must reckon with a considerable number of 
individuals of mixed color. Rules must, therefore, be established as to how to 
deal with such immigrants. It would, of course, be quite improper to give pref- 
erence to any one color by declaring—as some Southern States did—that even 
1 percent heritage of one race makes the individual a member of that race. The 
decision, therefore, as to which race on the checklist he belongs to should be left 
completely to the immigrant. This self-classification should be without second 
judgment on the part of the counsel of any other immigration official. Such pro- 
cedure would also be in line with the wording of the text of section 222 (a), 
which requires that the immigrant state his race and ethnic classification. 


> 


2. Concerning “ethnic classification” 


For the grouping by “ethnic classification” (as differentiated from “race”) the 
immigration law presently in force provides already three sets of data which 
are to some extent descriptive of ethnic origin; namely, country of birth, nation- 
ality (citizenship), and the immigrant’s successive places of residence since birth. 
If these criteria should not be considered sufficient, although a good case can be 
made for them, “mother tongue” should be added as criterion of ethnic origin. 
We follow here the opinion of Professor Arensberg,* who holds that the addition 
of the census category of mother tongue “would provide an effective and suffi- 
cient basis for classification by ethnic origin.” 

Summary 


Our suggestion that race and ethnic origin be ascertained by skin color and 
mother tongue respectively, in addition to the data already on the schedule, 
recommends itself for the following reasons: 


r *Cf. his memorandum below, to. the President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


25356—52 114 
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(a) The two criteria offer an acceptable compromise between scientifically 
rigorous stands and administrative possibilities. 

(b) Asking for these data does not constitute discrimination in that it is 
neither more nor less than is asked of our residents and citizens in the regular 
census of population. 

(c) The two criteria are sufficiently objective so as to leave only the unavoid- 
able amount of leeway caused by the need for dealing with in-between cases. 

(d) If the principle of self-classification within the given checklist is rigidly 
maintained, then consular officials are completely relieved of the embarrassing 
burden of having to sit in judgment on the immigrant’s race and ethnic origin. 
These two criteria would then be treated not differently from the other data on 
the schedule, which the immigrant is obliged to provide. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY CONRAD M. ARENSBERG, PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The present memorandum is an effort to summarize the available evidence 
on the technical problems of classifying immigrants by race and ethnic origin; 
that is, the scientific meaning, the administrative feasibility, and the statistical 
proprieties of any such classification system. It does not deal with the ethical 
and political problems raised by any such system. Not because the author has no 
convictions on this matter, but rather because this point has been already amply 
aired before the President's Commission. The answer to this aspect of the 
problem will be easily found once the proponents of such a classification system 
indicate clearly and explicitly just what purpose they intend it to serve. 

The scientific estimate of the usage of the term “race” differs today very 
considerably from the simple poptlar assumption, still taught in the schools, and 
embodied in census procedures, that all persons of the world fall into well- 
detined color categories : White (Caucasian), black (Negro), Mongolian (yellow), 
and perhaps red (American Indian). Scientifically speaking, a race connotes 
a set of persons who share common physical measurements of body build, skull 
form, facial proportions, hair structure, and other variable skeletal and soft- 
part anatomical characteristics. Whether a population, not an individual per- 
son, belongs to one or another race depends on the statistical preponderance or 
clustering of such measurements taken among properly chosen population 
samples. 

A race is thus an abstract category devised by measurers of human beings 
to accommodate statistically significant groups within the populations measured. 

It is probable that most professional anthropologists would agree to the 
following assertions about race: 

1. There are no pure races of mankind to be found anywhere. 

2. Populations, rather than individuals, might be said to belong to certain 
races, in the limited sense that populations differ from one another in gene 
(cells making for heredity) concentrations contributing to physical variations. 

3. Populations which have lived together for a long time during which its 
members have interbred can be considered to have a pool of such genes. Where 
any historical connection of common descent or mutual intermingling exists, it 
can happen that individuals through recombinations come to share the same 
genes. Thus two populations often produce individuals who look alike. 

4. In this sense alone, one can say that individuals alike in race appear in 
two or more populations, even when these are widely separated, for example, 
where “Nordic” racial-type individuals appear both in Sweden and in Afghanistan. 

5. No modern nationality corresponds exactly to any single race; most modern 
nationalities, in the physical sense, consist of several or many racial types, rep- 
resenting several or many pools of genes. 

It is clear, then, that in modern anthropology the determination of race can 
apply not to an individual but only to a population. One can no longer simply 
type individuals into hard and fast pure categories. No one race corresponds 
exactly with any one historical, political, or social group of human beings. The 
search for racial identifications is a skilled statistical refinement. The single 
physical traits, once relied on, such as, skin color (e. g., white, olive, brown, 
ete.) or hair form (e. g., straight, wavy, kinky, curly, ete.) are not by them- 
selves criteria for assigning persons to a race, since they must be used in com- 
bination with other metrically difficult observations. Even then such combina- 
tions of physical traits mark a population rather than assign an individual. 
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It is evident, then, that the assignment of individuals to scientifically ascer- 
tainable biological races is a task beyond either the skill of an immigration or 
consular official or the competence of an immigrant describing himself. Extreme 
variations of physical form in human beings can be fairly well distinguished 
(e. g., a Swede from an Angolese, or a Bushman from an Italian) but even 
assignments to such broad categories as Negro, Caucasoid, or Mongoloid is not 
feasible within the limits of the competence or time at the disposal of either 
immigration officials or visa applicants, since too many peoples of the world 
fall into racial types intermediate between the extreme variations of mankind. 
Unless one relies on one single physical characteristic, such as skin color or 
hair form, one is left without workable criteria for assigning persons to a race. 

It is, of course, true that the traditional popular American criterion has been 
skin color, and the present racial categories of the United States census classify 
races by skin colors: White, yellow, black, and red. But there is at present no 
warrant in law for the use of such a single skin-color criterion, however deeply 
embedded it is in popular belief and “common sense.” When used, it becomes 
in practice an arbitrary imposition of categories upon members of many human 
groups and foreign peoples tending to separate families, cut across national 
and ethnic identifications, and evoke strong resentments. 

For example, in the case of many peoples of Latin-American or south Asian 
origin, as well as many east Europeans and west Asiatics, skin-color differences 
that make a person “look” white or Negroid or Mongoloid (in short, “colored” 
and “white”) to unsophisticated American observers, who think of them as 
“mixtures,” are standard variations within single families and communities, 
without social or political significance, and in no sense divide the people into 
groups or categories. In these cases, such people belong to long-established 
racial blends or ancient intermediate types which would have to be counted in 
an endlessly long list of the world’s races, would be impossible to handle sta- 
tistically, and would be impossibly difficult to distinguish for purposes of ad- 
ministration. The political solution in such cases, as in the case of the Mexicans, 
has been to assign such groups to the white race, as the more desirable category. 
In New York it is commonplace and bitter experience for the Puerto Ricans— 
who are American citizens—to find for employment and otlrer purposes that 
members of the same family are arbitrarily classed as white or Negro by other 


Americans, on fancied facial or other physical resemblances to stereotypes of 
Negro and white “racial types.” 


Sociological and historical experience, in fact, demonstrates that the actual 
assignment of a nationality or ethnic group to one or another “race,” even when 


color grounds are asserted, is a matter of social-group identification. In fact, 
historically, the “races” are are substitutes for nationality, religious, ethnic, 
and linguistic groupings, and are endlessly confused with them. ‘Thus in the 
Hawaiian Islands the Portuguese seem to have been classed as nonwhite, while 
northwest Europeans and continental Americans of northwest European ancestry 
are called “whites.” In the Southwest the Mexicans—both immigrant and native- 
born Spanish stock—became, sociologically, “different race,” and were subject 
to discrimination similar to that originally visited upon the American Negroes, 
though the actual physical type of the Mexicans and Spanish-speaking Americans 
ranged from that of the “Mediterranean” race to “Alpine,” “American Indian,” 
“Mongoloid,’ and “Eskimo.” 

Another example of the practical substitution of social categories for sup- 
posedly racial ones based on skin color has been historically developed in the 
Southern States. There many persons of mixed African and British Isles 
descent have turned up so “light” in color as to be able to “pass for white.” 
‘The law of such States finally had to adopt the principle that one drop of Negro 
blood makes a Negro by race, despite light white skin and blond eyes and hair. 
The real criterion, in the courts, of Negro race, then, had to be proved descent 
from some parent or ancestor socially agreed upon by the community to have 
belonged to the Negro group in the community. 

In the light of all this difficulty in racial classification, it can only be recom- 
mended on scientific grounds that the assignment of immigrants to races be 
abandoned on the grounds of its practical indefiniteness and difficulty of 
execution. 

The scientific grounds for the classification of immigrants by ethnic back- 
ground is much simpler. The census categories “Mother tongue” and “Na- 
tionality” (in the sense of citizenship) are sufficient by themselves to make an 
effective classification without further criteria. There is no need for a full listing 
of ethnic groups to which persons round the world belong who might wish to 
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immigrate to the United States. An ethnic group, scientifically, is any self- 
perpetuating group of human beings large enough to comprise several or many 
communities and possessed of a distinctive culture of their own which they 
transmit to their children. Examples are Australians, Mormons, southerners in 
the United States, New England Yankees, Lithuanian Jews (Yidn, Litvaks), 
Greeks, Ukrainians, Englishmen, Scots, Baluchis, Maronite Lebanese, Buryats, 
Iroquois, Turks, Seminoles, American Negroes, Italian-Americans, Swedish- 
Americans, middle westerners, Cajuns, and so on. An ethnic group is a cultural 
and social group having a definite historical and regional origin, growth, flower- 
ing, and eventual end, through disappearance or absorption into other ethnic 
groups. Such ethnic groups number many thousands in the world. 

No modern nation, with the possible exception of some of the Scandinavian 
countries, consists of a single ethnic group. Such groups are continually emerg- 
ing, reforming, passing out of existence. Such groups are also never exclusive; 
some are more jealous of their members devoting themselves entirely to their 
membership than others, but nothing prevents an individual from belonging to 
more than one such group (since they are social and cultural groups), from 
passing from one ethnic group to another by marriage, adoption, relearning, 
taking on a language, undergoing religious conversion, or other processes. It is 
very common experience, indeed, for persons to belong to more than one ethnic 
sroup; for example, many Scottish persons who became Canadians or many 
white southerners who become middle westerners in Detroit, or Oklahomans 
who become absorbed into California life as Californians. 

The mark of an ethnie group may be any of a number of things, but is always 
a matter or social inclusion in a group considered to be socially distinct by itself 
and by its neighbors. Thus a distinctive religion may or may not mark an ethnic 
group; it does so only if the group lives apart from its neighbors and organizes 
itself socially over generations about its religion. Thus the American Catholics 
are not an ethnic group, but the American Mormons are. The Mennonites in fhe 
United States are an ethnic group, but the Lutherans—since they include people 
of various national descents and do not live apart—are not. The test is always 
social, private, and cultural. 

For purposes of immigration administration, then, it is quite impossible to 
test the tens of thousands of cultural and social identifications of human beings 
to decide whether or not a social identification of one kind or another, even one 
given by a prospective immigrant to bimself and his family, constitutes an 
ethnic group and makes an ethnie classification. 

It is much easier to use two practical substitutes which nearly always give 
one a good approximation to ethnic classification ; i. e., mother tongue. All ethnic 
grouns, since they are social and cultural groups, teach their children one basic 
childhood language (the mother tongue). This does not mean, however, that 
some persons are not multilingual from childhood, since a person can well belong 
to two ethnic groups, But the number of mother tongues is not equal to the 
number of ethnic groups, since in many cases two, three, or four ethnic groups 
share the same mother tongue; e. g., Scots, Irish, Welsh, English, Americans of 
various ethnic groups, English-Canadians, Australians, all use English. But in 
such cases the birthplace and suecessive residences are quite enough to make 
the identification. Thus ethnically a Seot, born in Scotland, speaking English 
as a mother tongue, now a resident of Canada, is sufficiently identified for all 
administrative purposes. Similarly a Siebenburger Volksdeutscher (Transyl- 
vanian Saxon German) speaking German as a mother tongue, born in Austro- 
Hungary (which ruled Transylvania till 1918), citizen of Rumania till 1939, 
citizen of Hungary from 1939 till 1945, now stateless, is sufficiently defined for 
all practical purposes. 

The addition of mother tongue to information on country of birth and sueces- 
sive residence would provide an effective and sufficient basis for classification by 
ethnie origin. No invidious and discriminatory classifications would thereby 
be introduced, and both administrative efficiency and consistency with other 
Jovernment records and registrations is obtained, This type of information 
provides in combination the best index of ethnic classification that eould be 
devised for immigration and census purposes. 


SUMMARY 


I. Concerning classification by “race” 

Any meaningful and scientifically acceptable system of classifying races would 
have to be based on a great variety of complicated measurements of body charac- 
teristics, such as skull form, facial proportions, body build, skin color, hair struc- 
ture, ete. 
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However, such a system, once established, could apply only to population 
groups, not to individuals. Only such groups could be assigned to one or another 
race, because of the statistical preponderance (clustering) of a combination of 
these measurements. 

The problem of assigning individuals to the particular group is not only difficult 
but in most cases impossible. Since there are no pure races of mankind to be 
found anywhere, individuals can be said to belong to a certain race only as a 
matter of degree—that is, only in certain respects—while at the same time, in 
other respects, belonging to a different race. To set up objective standards for 
such assignments and to use them for classification of immigrants is a task be- 
yond the capabilities of any agency. 

But, even with the greatest of scientific care, it would be impossible to make 
meaningful assignments for all individuals; often members of one close com- 
munity or even one family could be classified as belonging to different races. In 
practice, any such effort would open the field to arbitrary decisions on a truly 
intolerable scale. 

Some will suggest a lowering of standards and acceptance of a few simple and 
manageable criteria, or possibly of only one criterion, such as skin color, for the 
classification by race. Such a system, while conceivably imbedded in popular 
belief, has little or no scientific meaning. Individuals assigne! to different races 
in such a system will often be members of the same race according to accepted 
scientific standards. 

Therefore, a meaningful system of classification by race is utterly unwork- 
able—and any “workable” classification system by race would result in mean- 
ingless and, moreover, misleading results, injurious to the reputation of our 
administrative standards, as well as to the immigrants who are so classified. 

For these reasons, we recommend that.attempts to classify immigrants by race 
be given up for scientific and technical reasons, quite irrespective of the politica! 
and ethical arguments for or against such a system. 


II. Concerning classification by “ethnic origin” 


The McCarran Act, for the first time in the history of United States immigra- 
tion legislation, requires that immigrants state, in addition to their race. their 
ethnic classifications. The legislative history of the act provides no informa- 
tion as to the reason for adding this requirement, and it is not clear what pur- 
pose it is intended to serve. If this purpose is to assist social-welfare agencies 
concerned with immigrants, then it would seem to be less ambiguous to inquire 
about “mother tongue,” a question that is now part of the schedule of our regular 
population census, rather than about the highly ambiguous concept of ethnic 
origin. It is debatable whether any additional data need be requested regarding 
the immigrants’ ethnic origin, in addition to places of birth and successive places 
of residence, which are part of the data requested of the immigrants under sec- 
tion 222 (a) of the act. But if another datum is required, “mother tongue” would 
appeal to suffice for all conceivable administrative purposes. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN T. EpSALL, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Boston, November 19, 1952. 
Mr. Pui.te B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, the President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PERLMAN: We are transmitting herewith a resolution on the subject 
of visa and immigration policy which hus been adopted by the Council of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and which was sponsored originally 
by our committee on international relations. This resolution is to be printed 
in the forthcoming issue of the bulletin of the academy, along with an introduc- 
tory statement, a copy of which I also enclose. I am asking that six copies of 
the bulletin containing this material also be sent to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun D. Epsatt, 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations. 
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STATEMENT BY THE CouNciIL CONCERNING VISAS AND IMMIGRATION 


The passage of the McCarran Internal Security Act in 1950 and the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act in 1952 has raised grave problems concerning the ad- 
mission of foreign visitors and immigrants to this country. President Truman, 
in recognition of these problems, has recently created a Commission on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization which has been taking extensive testimony on the 
effects of the past and present laws and the need for modifying them. Presi- 
dent-elect Eisenhower has also pointed out in one of his recent speeches the 
need for careful revision of these laws. The time, therefore, appears ripe for 
specific recommendations; and the council, at its meeting of November 12, ap- 
proved a statement prepared by the Committee on International Relations 
pointing out some dangers of the present situation and making specific recom- 
mendations for improvement. This statement has been transmitted to the 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization and is reproduced 
below. Members of the academy who wish to express their own views on this 
problem are urged to write to Philip B. Perlman, Chairman, the President’s Com- 
mission on Immigration and Naturalization, the White House, Washington, 
I). C., and also to their own Senators and Representatives, 


TEXT OF THE STATEMENT 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences is gravely concerned by the 
formidable barriers which now exist to the entry of our foreign colleagues in 
the arts and sciences into this country. Many distinguished foreign scholars 
have failed to receive United States visas, even for short visits to attend inter- 
national meetings in which they can exchange their ideas and the results of 
their work with their colleagues here. Consequently, it is becoming increasingly 
‘ifficult to hold international meetings of scholars, artists, and scientists in the 
United States. Several such meetings, originally supposed to be held in this 
country, are now being scheduled for other countries. We should emphasize 
the fact that such meetings deal entirely with unclassified information which 
is to be made freely available throughout the world. The question of divulging 
secret information does not arise. 

Many cases of this sort have recently been reported in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists (October 1952, vol. 8, No. 7). The numerous cases reported 
there, however, represent only a fraction of the instances in which difficulties 
have arisen even among workers in the natural sciences. These difficulties 
are by no means confined to scientific workers. We have learned that distin- 
guished scholars in such entirely different areas as linguistics have also had 
to face similar barriers when they wished to visit this country for scholarly 
purposes, 

These barriers are a serious threat. to the progress of American science and 
learning because they impede the free interchange of ideas by personal contact 
between fellow workers in different places. The indebtedness of the United 
States to foreign scholars and scientists is not always sufficiently appreciated. 
For example, while the large-scale production of penicillin was first carried 
out in this country during the war, the fundamental work which made this 
development possible was almost entirely done in England. Without frequent 
personal visits and constant interchange of ideas between British and American 
workers, it is probable that penicillin would not have become generally avail- 
able for medical use until some years later. Another recent example of the 
importance of personal contact between workers in different countries may be 
taken from the field of physics. The fact that mesons can be produced in a 
cyclotron was first established at the University of California as a result of the 
introduction of a new technique acquired in England by a visiting physicist from 
Brazil. This and countless other discoveries would have been long delayed 
if it had not been for the personal contact between workers in several different 
countries. 

Because of the vital importance of such activities, both to our national economy 
and national defense, the present restrictions on the entry of foreign scholars 
to this country are actually dangerous even from the point of view of national 
security. Moreover, the obstacles to admission of distinguished foreign visitors 
to this country have results that are often extremely damaging to American 
prestige abroad. They Giminish, among some of our best friends in foreign 
countries, the trust and respect in which we are held, and thereby tend to nullify 
some of the major aims of our foreign policy. 
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Some of the difficulties which at present exist appear to be due to faulty ad- 
ministrative procedure. Others, however, are inherent in the structure of the 
present laws which govern the entry of aliens into this country. We believe that 
the MeCarran-Walter Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1952, and the 
McCarran Internal Security Act of 1950, require drastic modification in several 
respects. 

(1) Foreign guests invited to open (unclassified) meetings of recognized 
scientific and learned societies should receive temporary visas regardless of their 
political beliefs and affiliations, unless they are specifically barred by the 
Attorney General on the ground that their admission will be a danger to 
national security. 

(2) At present, the decision of a consul on the granting or refusal of a visa 
is final and not subject to review at higher levels. It is contrary to the general 
principles of American law that decisions of such gravity should rest entirely 
in the hands of a single individual. We believe that such consular decisions 
should be subject to review by higher authority. 

(3) Approved educators, scientists, and scholars should be admitted as immi- 
grants on a nonquota basis, as in the past. This will facilitate the entrance of 
these valuable individuals with less difficulty and delay than if they are on a 
quota, 

(4) Many provisions in the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 display a spirit of 
hostility and suspicion toward the immigrant. We believe that immigrants, 
once they have been approved for admission, should be regarded as valuable 
members of our society, who have much to contribute to American life. The 
large number of distinguished American scientists, artists, and scholars who are 
foreign-born bears witness to this view. The law must provide for the occasional 
undesirable alien who may be imprisoned or deported, but it should recognize 
that the great majority of immigrants accepted by us are welcome additions to 
our society. 

Joun T. EDSALL, 
Chairman, Committee on International Relations. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY KATHLEEN HULCHIG, SECRETARY, LEAGUE OF AMERICANS 
OF UKRAINIAN .DESCENT, INC., CHICAGO BRANCH OF UNTTED UKRAINIAN AMERI- 
CAN RELIEF COMMITTEE, INC., AND OF THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA 

LEAGUE OF AMERICANS OF UKRAINIAN DESCENT, INC., 
Chicago, Ill., November 20, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : Several weeks have passed since the hearings at Chicago; during 
this period I have been distressed because I felt that important facts had been 
omitted, or suppressed. In submitting this statement I feel greatly relieved and 
satisfied that I have done my duty as an American, and humbly ask the honorable 
Commission to include same in its report. 

At various times in the history of our country we have recognized the exist- 
ence of countries like Ukraine, ete. After World War I, Ukraine was parti- 
tioned and put under the rule of Poland, Russia, Rumania, and Czechoslovakia ; 
consequently Ukrainians are now designated as Poles, Russians, Rumanians, 
or Czechs, in spite of the fact that they speak a Ukrainian language very different 
from Polish, etc. My opinion is that, because of the constant change in the map 
of Europe, the nationality (descent) be substituted for the national origin system. 

This change would give peoples like Jews, Ukrainians, Croatians, ete., an al- 
lotted quota number of their own; and they would not be consuming that of 
Poland, Russia, ete. This is the plea which was ignored by the Polish represent- 
atives at the Chicago hearings, one of whom made the very false and exaggerated 
statement that Polish boundaries extended to Kiev and that his organization 
knew how many Poles there were in the United States whether they were 
German or other descent. As an American and a descendant of an oppressed 
peoples, I abhor tactics of planned oppression, as I-am sure did the Commission, 
whom I respect and admire for its patience and judicial qualities. 

By allotting quotas to countries in power and ignoring the enslaved peoples, 
we endorse and encourage the mania of seizure and oppression ; however, if quotas 
are designated to peoples like the Ukrainians, Croatians, etc., we stress that we 
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advocate the right of all peoples to a free and democratic way of life; this 
precedent the United States has set for its standard—let us follow it. 

As to emergency legislation for displaced persons, we favor same and assure 
that Ukrainian DP’s will not overburden this country. 

Regarding naturalization, I would wish to inform that this department errs 
in not including all nationalities on its petition form, since a petitioner may ke 
led to believe he may reserve allegiance to a country not listed. For example, 
a Ukrainian renounces allegiance to Poland or Russia; but the.referee and: judge 
do not recognize Ukrainian. Listing and recognizing all nationalities, peoples, 
descents, ete., is urgently requested by our organization. 

Thanking you for your consideration of this plea, 

Respectfully submitted. 

KATHLEEN Hutcuie, Secretary. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED By O. NICHOLAS. WERNER, NEW YORK 


New York, November 20, 1952. 
Hon. Putrp B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman of the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sie: It has been a great pleasure and new hope to learn that the President 
of the United States has set up a Commission on Immigration and Naturalization 
matters to make recommendation to the new Congress. 

May we ask you on this occasion for your kind attention and support of a 
certain group of displaced persons in the United States. 

The House of Representatives passed the so-called DP bill, Public Law 555, 
as amended in May 1949. The Senate Judiciary Committee brought the pro- 
posed bill slightly different from the one accepted by the House, after a long 
delay, the act as amended was finally enacted on June 17, 1950. During the 
period elapsed between the debates in the Senate several displaced persons 
arrived as nonimmigrants in the United States—for instance, students who 
received scholarships, lecturers, personalities playing a role in economic or politi- 
eal life, and others to take part in the crusade against communism in cooperation 
with different committees and other American organizations. 

These individuals can be regarded as eligible displaced persons, according to 
the DP law as amended, because they arrived in Western Europe before January 
1, 1949. In spite of this fact section 2C could not be applied to them since 
they have been within the boundaries of the United States. Neither have those 
been more fortunate who could be regarded as qualified under section 38C. Ac- 
cording to orders given by the Department of State, they were able to submit 
applications to the United States consuls in Canada since the spring of 1951. 
Consequently many of them were registered after their status as “out of zone 
refugees” was established. In these eases when the necessary clearances had 
been obtained most of them were put on the waiting list. These persons received 
several letters from the Foreign Service of the United States as written promises 
that their cases would be settled when quota numbers would be available for 
them. All of these persons after more than a year’s promising hope and struggle 
were notified around July, that since the quota had been oversubscribed for 
section 3C purposes, their applications could not be accorded while they were 
residents in the United States. 

As they also could not be included in section 4 of the DP Act, because they 
had arrived in this country after April 30, 1949, they are now stranded without 
any legal defense, facing deportation proceedings. 

May we suggest that section 4 of the DP Act, as amended, made it possible for 
15,000 nonimmigrant displaced persons, who arrived legally in the United States, 
to apply to the Attorney General for permanent residence. We understand that 
only about 8,000 people have submitted applications. The several thousand 
unused quota numbers, with the help of a supplementary law, would thus allow 
at least those who arrived here before the enactment of the DP Aet to settle 
their status. 

The same principle prevails in the new Immigration and Naturalization Act 
(sec. 245, Public Law 414) whereby bona fide nonimmigrants can apply to the 
Attorney General for permanent residence if a quota number is immediately 
available. 
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Before Your Honor makes your proposition to the President, who shows the 
most human understanding toward the displaced persons, may we ask you to 
take under your protection the fate of these persecuted refuge-seeking persons, 
who will be ever grateful for your kind recommendation. 

Please accept, sir, our sincere thanks and appreciation. 

Faithfully yours, 
O. NICHOLAS WERNER. 


STATEMENT SURMITTED BY FRED J. MOSCONE, ATTORNEY, Boston, Mass. 


Boson, Mass., November 27, 1952. 
Hon. Puinmie PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President Truman's Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Without expatiating on the infamous provisions of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, of which you have had abundant evidence to warrant their 
repeal. I respectfully urge your Commission’s favorable consideration and 
recommendation of the following quota and nonquota system for the admission 
of aliens to this country in order to relieve the trouble-provoking overpopulation 
in certain areas of central and southern Europe. 

Nonquota immigrants: 
Wives and children of United States citizens 
Professors, teachers, and clergymen 
Quota immigrants: 
First priority: Mothers and fathers of United States citizens 
Second priority: Wives or husbands and children and parents of legally 
resident aliens 
Third priority : Brothers and sisters of legally resident aliens 
falance of unused portion of the general quota—persons of good health, 
character, ete. 

Your Commission is also respectfully urged to consider and recommend: 

(1) That persons of skill be not given preferential status as otherwise the 
willing, able, and much more needed laborer who constitutes the backbone of 
this country will be forever excluded from entry ; 

(2) That all of the unused portions of quotas of other countries, as well as 
the quotas unused during the late World War, be reassigned to and utilized by 
the central and southern European nations whose quotas are oversubscribed ; 

(3) That the 1950 census be used as a base on which to predicate a percentage 
of nationals and citizens (native and naturalized) of the same nationality in 
order to secure a more equitable and just administration of the quota provisions ; 

(4) That the literacy test as a requirement for admission be abrogated, since 
no convicted traitor has been found to be illiterate and the Medal of Honor 
winners are mostly sons of uneducated parents. Outstanding citizens like 
Impelliteri, Pastore, Giannini, LaGuardia, and many others, would not have been 
here in this country if such a law were in effect when their parents entered 
the country ; 

(5) That the requirement of sponsors for nonskilled immigrants be abolished, 
since it is very difficult and many times impossible for honest, hard-working and 
faithful applicants who lack social recognition to obtain sponsors, thereby 
preventing them from coming to these shores ; 

(6) That the unlimited and arbitrary powers of American consuls abroad to 
exclude immigrants who. are liable to become dependents or delinquents during 
their natural lives be abrogated, and reasonable standards with discretionary 
powers be substituted ; 

(7) That an independent fair hearing be granted to persons who are threatened 
with deportation and denaturalization, with right of appeal to the district court 
of the United States; 

(8) That minor crimes and offenses such as traffic or labor law violations, 
etc., be specifically excluded as causes for deportation or denaturalization ; 

(9) That reasonable discretion be granted to. administrative and judicial 
officials ; 

(10) In short, that all inequities and racist dogma contained in the act which 
alienate and antagonize otherwise friendly peoples whom we seek as allies, weaken 


our industry, and fail to aid the sciences, the arts, and the professions should 
be removed. 
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In respect to contributions made by descendants of Italian immigrants to the 
defense of the United States, it is said on high authority that 11 percent of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in World War II were of Italian descent. 

It is needless to enumerate as I am sure your Commission is aware of the many 
contributions made by such immigrants and their descendants to the industrial 
economic, scientific, and cultural development of this great country. 

It is now calculated that Europe has an excess population of 5 million and 
constitutes a grave threat to world peace. The greatest congestions are in 
Italy and Greece. If some of the pressure in those countries is relieved, the 
world situation will be safer from explosion. 

Italy has seen an influx of 400,000 refugees from the parts of Venezia Giulia 
occupied. by Yugoslavia, Libya, East Africa, and elsewhere, and the Italian 
population has reached a total of not less than 4 million persons in excess of 
the economic possibilities of the country. 

North and South America, Africa, and Australia have offered some possibilities 
to relieve the pressure but merely in proportions showing good will and not 
sufficient to solve the Italian problem. The ‘closed-door” policy was one of the 
‘auses which brought on economic self-sufficiency in some countries and even- 
tually to the last World War. Italy has over 2 million unemployed and 2 million 
only partially employed. It has a population increase of 400,000 each year. Less 
than 1 percent of the annual average overseas emigration between 1900 and 1914 
is permitted to enter this country from Italy. 

‘Respectfully submitted. 

Frep J. MOSCONE. 


STATEMENT SUBMIPTED BY FRANCES E, SKINNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE, DuLUTH, MINN. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Duluth 2, Minn., November 21, 1952. 
Mr. Putwip B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. PERLMAN: I was sorry that it was impossible for me to attend the 
hearing your Commission held in St. Paul last month. Beeause Duluth is such 
an unusually cosmopolitan community for a city its size, many of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization regulations and the sections of the law determining 
them are applicable to persons whom I know individually. I know of the concern 
of many recent immigrants regarding the possibilities which may make them be 
considered ineligible for naturalization, and several of those who have recently 
been naturalized have come to me with great concern over the possib!e implica- 
tions of a strict interpretation of the conditions under which naturalization might 
be revoked. 

Another area of concern relating to the new immigration and naturalization 
law is the whole matter of quota allocations and use. In the first place, we 
recognize that the old-population base on which quotas are determined is com- 
pletely arbitrary and places great penalty on persons from countries most seri- 
ously in need of emigration possibilities. The fact that unused quotas of coun- 
tries are not available to other countries who are greatly oversubscribed is dis- 
criminatory and actually fails to be in keeping with our stated total immigration 
allotment per year. The procedures for allocating quotas to persons of oriental 
background perpetuates a discriminatory practice which has been only partially 
cleared up in the new law. Peoples’ concept of American democracy suffers when 
they see this kind of discrimination present in a law so recently passed by our 
National Congress. 

Many residents of this area who had filed assurances for displaced persons have 
come into the office begging us to do something to help them bring friends, loved 
ones, or even just families who were going to come to work on their farms. 
The number of displaced persons left in the pipeline, for whom assurances had 
been submitted by people in just this locality is startlingly high. Both from the 
letters following the closing of the DP program and from the concern and need 
of the sponsors, I have personal knowledge of the severe deprivation which has 
been caused by the closing down of the program. There is a strong sentiment 
in favor of canceling the quota “mortgages” incurred under the DP law, and of 
passing further legislation to provide for displaced persons and refugees who 
remain unsettled in Europe. 
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This, in brief, sums up the major experiences which I have observed in our 
community in recent months and the reaction the new omnibus immigration and 
nationality law has caused. I hope that this information will be of help to your 
Commission in preparing its final report. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES E. SKINNER, 
Executive Director. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Epwarp HoNeG, GENERAL COUNSEL, AND GILBERT B. 
Moy, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CHINESE CONSOLIDATED BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION 
or New YORK 

New York 17, N. Y., November 21, 1952. 

Hon, Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 

Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Natural- 
ization, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. RosenFiecp: I am enclosing herewith a statement of the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association in quadruplicate with reference to com- 
ments on the revision of the Immigration and Nationality Act for the con- 
sideration of the President's Commission. 

I wish to thank you and the Commission again for the opportunity to testify 
and to submit views of the association. 

With very best wishes and regards, I am 

Cordially yours, 
Epwarp Hone. 


Statement of the Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association of New York With 
Reference to Revision of the Immigration and Nationality Act 


INTRODUCTION 


The Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association of New York, N. Y., repre- 
senting the entire population of Chinese ancestry and the 65 Chinese family 
and district of origin associations wishes to express its views with reference 
to immigration and naturalization laws affecting people of Chinese ancestry. 

As a preface we wish to say that great strides have been made toward the 
reduction of discriminatory immigration and nationality laws relating to Chinese 
persons since the repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act. The Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Public Law 414, Eighty-second Congress, has made another 
step forward under section 101 (27) A in that it has eliminated the disability 
of children to join their citizen parents as nonquota immigrants. 

Although the Immigration and Nationality Act has removed some restrictions 
which have been on the statutes too long, the revision of the immigration and 
nationality laws has retreated to isolationism in many respects. These regres- 
sions and outmoded views are the subjeets which we are presenting herein for 
the consideration of the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturaii- 
zation in its study of the law. 


THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


The present quota system as provided by the national-origin concept and 
codified in section 201 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act is an arbitrary 
yardstick and inconsistent with present foreign policy. Although the national- 
origin concept has been used for many decades, it does not keep step with our 
new political theories or the necessities of the times. 

The developments in communication and events of World War II have brought 
the people of the world closer together. There exists a need for international 
exchange of information, trade as well as people. The establishment of the 
United Nations is to provide peace and harmony among the countries. To 
attain harmony, the people of the world must understand each other. They 
must be treated as equal. They must be given equal opportunities. The barriers 
of immigration must be reduced. 

The national-origin concept of determining quotas is not equitable and gives 
rise to the charges of discrimination and race supremacy. Immigration statistics 
show that the countries with the biggest quotas never use their full quotas and 
those that require larger quotas have practically no quotas. 

Section 202 (a) and (b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act is dis- 
criminatory to people of the Asia-Pacific triangle in the determination of quota 
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to which an immigrant is chargeable. The provisions for determining the charge- 
able quota of any alien who is attributable by as much as one-half of his ancestry 
to a people or peoples indigenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle are unique and 
again revive the exclusion provisions which have been repealed but codify these 
in a more subtle form. It again brings these people to the forefront of dis- 
crimination for no reason except that of race. This is tantamount to adding 
insult to injury when these additional-restrictions are placed on countries 
whose quotas are practically nil to begin with. We believe these provisions were 
adopted purely on the false premise of fear itself but not based on the facts and 
figures of possible immigration. Under any circumstances these people should 
not be single out for special treatment unless a clear danger can be shown. 
These provisions are contrary to our fundamental concept as stated by the 
Constitution that all men are created equal and should be repealed. 

As a means of increasing the quota of oversubscribed countries, we would 
like to suggest that a formula be established where unused quotas may be carried 
over and allocated to the oversubscribed-quota areas in direct proportion of 
their oversubscription to the total oversubscription on record. 


DISCRETIONARY RELIEF 


Section 244 of the Immigration and Nationality Act has increased the diffi- 
culties for the exercise of discretionary relief. This is a regression from the lib- 
eral exercise of suspension of deportation under section 19¢ (2) (b) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917 as amended. When the amendment became effective on July 
1, 1948, many hailed its provision and made applications to adjust their immi- 
gration status in the United States. They had hopes of becoming an American 
citizen and to enjoy the privileges and guaranties of freedom in a democracy ex- 
emplified by the United States. Under the new provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act and the strict interpretation of the statute by administrative reg- 
ulations read into the law, their dreams of legalizing their immigration status 
vanished. 

The aliens under deportation proceedings and applying for discretionary re- 
liefs do not understand the sudden change in policy. They have the impression 
that the United States have breached its promise and have again resorted to dis- 
crimination against them. As a whole, the people of Chinese ancestry are law- 
abiding and would become good and exemplary citizens of the United States if 
they were given the opportunities. It is the fact that they do not have a chance 
to obtain and enjoy the freedoms of a democratic government in a legal manner 
that forces them to seek these privileges under any means whether legal or 
illegal. 

Let us examine the consequences of a liberal attitude toward the exercise of 
suspension of deportation based upon the old interpretation of 7 years’ residence. 
As it affects people of Chinese ancestry, it applies principally to Chinese seamen 
who have stayed longer than permitted after admission as seamen. The ma- 
jority of these came to the United States during the years of World War II. 
There is estimated a total of approximately 3,000 cases of this nature with a 
maximum of 75 percent of these cases in which the respondents qualify from 
the standpoint of minimum-residence requirement. This is a relatively small 
amount in comparison to the unused quota available each year. Attention is in- 
vited to the fact that the number of cases cited practically includes all of the 
seamen and other aliens of Chinese ancestry who are here in the United States 
without legal status for the past 10 years. This means that the number of per- 
sons of Chinese ancestry who gain entry into the United States without the nec- 
essary documents to be a very small number annually. The problem, therefore, 
~~ not a consequential one nor one of great threat to the security of the United 
States. 

An examination of the cases of those that are now applying for discretionary 
relief of suspension of deportation under section 19¢ (2) b of the Immigration 
Act of 1917 as amended will show that the average age of each respondent to be 
about 42 or more years of age. The majority of them have been seamen since 
their early twenties and have come to the United States on different voyages but 
have only come ashore during the war years. They have abandoned their calling 
as seamen for many reasons such as the reduction of the merchant marine, 
shortage of work, and failure to obtain employment for lack of union membership, 
because they could not join since, they are not citizens. True, there are some 
who have refused to sail during the war years but many of them have already 
experienced the horrors of enemy action and of survival from sunken ships. The 
majority of the seamen have served gallantly aboard Allied ships and have sup- 
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ported the Huropean theater of war, subjecting themselves to constant danger and 
bombing. Our experience and knowledge of these seamen have given us the 
opinion that they are hardy and conscientious type of persons, good workers, and 
a good prospective citizen of the United States. These people after entry have 
not become parasites of our economy and have not become public charges of any 
political subdivision of the United States. They have learned their trade well 
and are well disciplined. We know that most of the seamen come from the 
Bow On and Ningpo district of China. They generally belong to their district 
associations which are always very active in civic and community affairs as well 
as promoting the welfare of its members. These people are a credit to their 
community. 

In the New York area which is typical of the Chinese communities in the 
United States, most of the people of Chinese ancestry are engaged in the 
restaurant or laundry industry. Nearly all of the Chinese seamen are engaged 
in the restaurant business since most of them served as cooks or messmen aboard 
their ships. The Chinese restaurant industry supports more than half of the 
United States citizens of Chinese ancestry. There exists a shortage of skilled 
workers for the Chinese restaurant industry. This is due to the fact that there 
is no replacement from the domestic sources and there is no replacement from 
abroad as immigration is only a mere trickle. These seamen who are under 
deportation proceedings are urgently needed to keep the Chinese restaurant 
industry from declining. The deportation of these people will not only mean 
a great economic detriment to the aliens themselves, but also a great detriment 
to the United States citizens of Chinese ancestry who are owners of restaurants. 

We therefore urge that the liberal interpretation of the privilege of suspension 
of deportation under section 19c (2) b be maintained in view of the fact that 
only a small and inconsequential number of aliens are involved. It is to be noted 
that the acquisition of 7 years of residence to qualify for the discretionary relief 
is in itself a difficult attainment. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


Another problem which this association has been concerned is the one relating 
to persons who have been displaced as a result of the rise to power of the Com- 
munist regime in the mainland of China. There are a few thousand persons who 


are in the United States who cannot return to their native home as a result of the 
Communist occupation without the fear of political and religious persecutions. 
They are refugees who are in need of an asylum. 

We of this association are for a free and democratic China. We hone that 
China can soon be free of communistic leadership and that China in its entirety 
will be a friend of the United States during World War II. 

We believe that a displaced-persons program should be established permitting 
Chinese political refugees to adjust their status in the United States. It would 
show these people our form of government with its privileges and guaranties of 
freedom. These people will understand our way of life and will be the carrier 
through which we may recapture the people who have become dominated in the 
communistie sphere of influence to that of the western democratic sphere. 

The gesture of providing a displaced-persons program to the peope of the 
Far East who have been oppressed will show that we have a definite foreign 
policy in the Far East.. It will definitely prevent the spread of the so-called 
hate-America propoganda now employed by the Communists. 

We strongly believe that American diplomacy in the Far East will gain tre- 
mendously in prestige by the adoption of a foreign policy which will show to the 
Chinese people that they are accorded equal treatment and that we in the United 
States want them as partners in maintaining world peace. This can be accom- 
plished by the enactment of a fair and just immigration and nationality law. 


CONCLUSION 


The Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association of New York, N. Y., recom- 
mends to the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization the 
following: 

1. A revision of the method of determining quotas to provide larger quotas for 
countries such as China, based on present trends and the necessities of the times. 

2. A system of carry-over and allocation of unused quotas. 

3. A liberal interpretation of the exercise of discretionary relief. 

4. The establishment of a displaced-persons program for Chinese persons who 
have been displaced as a result of the rise to power of the Communist regime 
in the mainland of China. 
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We further believe that the President’s Commission should base its recom- 
mendation not upon logic nor upon the existing arbitrary yardstick, but that the 
revision of the immigration and nationality laws should be based on the welfare 
of humanity and the felt necessities of the times in pursuance of our fundamental 
concept that all men are created equal. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHINESE CONSOLIDATED BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION. 
GiLsert B. Moy, Evecutive Secretary. 
Epwarp Hone, General Counsel. 


New York, N. Y., November 21, 1952. 


STATEMENT SupBMITTED By S. I. HAYAKAWA, Eprror, ETC: A Review oF 
GENERAL SEMANTICS 


ETC: A REVIEW OF GENERAL SEMANTICS, 
Chicago 15, Ill., November 22, 1952. 
Dear Mr. PERLMAN: Enclosed is the second installment of the article I sent 
you last week. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. I. HAYAKAWA. 


{From Chicago Shimpo, November 22, 1952] 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Part 2 (continued from November 15 issue) 


These are only a few of the second-class citizenship features of the new 
naturalization laws. Another objection to the act is that it increases the 
restrictions against East and South Europeans, colonial peoples, people who 
have 50 percent or more of Asia-Pacific ancestors, and others, by assigning to 
the already small quotas, where they exist, immigrants with specialized skills 
formerly admissible on a nonquota basis. Furthermore, quotas for Latvia, 
Nstonia, Greece, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania are cut in half. 
Hence the vigorous opposition not only from the people from these lands, but 
but also from Italians, Czechs, Armenians, Chinese, and many others. From my 
own point of view, I am especially concerned with the obstacles placed before 
foreign visitors to the United States which will hamper, even more seriously 
than heretofore, international scientific cooperation. Already several inter- 
national scientific congresses originally scheduled for the United States have 
been transferred to other countries. 

My contention still, therefore, is that JACL purchased the naturalization 
rights of Issei at too high a price. The foregoing are some of the costs. That 
JACL-ADC spokesmen are not unaware of at least some of the costs is indi- 
cated by their frequent admission that the McCarran Act is not perfect. 
Nevertheless, they have not acted as if they thought so. For example, on 
October 29 at Washington, Mr. Richard Akagi testified before the President's 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. If he felt that the act was not 
perfect, he had then the opportunity to point out its imperfections and to sug- 
gest improvements. Instead he spoke in favor of the act, while 12 or 13 other 
witnesses appearing that day representing important scientific, religious, and 
nationality groups testified against it (New York Times, October 30). 

It is less than 10 years since the majority of Japanese-Americans in the 
United States, citizens and noncitizens alike, were behind barbed wire. In those 
days, a large number of minority group, civic, and religious organizations pro- 
tested the Japanese relocation, aroused public opinion by speeches and writing, 
and put their staffs to work in direct social assistance, in the search for jobs and 
housing, and in community relations work in order that Japanese-Americans 
might be restored to their free and rightful place in American life. All these 
organizations that helped us in our time of need came out against the McCarran 
Act, because they are interested in reducing discrimination against any group. 
Nevertheless, the JACL supported it, as if to say to all our fellow Americans 
of other national origins, “We're getting what we want—to hell with you.” 

I understand that the JACL is planning a Nation-wide series of banquets to 
celebrate the passage of the McCarran Act—an event which wartime friends and 
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allies of the Japanese-Americans regard with heartbreak and dismay. I am 
sure that rank-and-file JACL members are looking forward to these banquets in 
all innocence, assured by their leaders that they are celebrating a great liberal 
victory. I should like to implore JACL members to insist to their program com- 
mittees that the banquet speakers include, in each case, at least one of the 
earnest and responsible critics of the McCarran Act—such persons as Prof. 
Edward Shils, of the social-science department of the University of Chicago; 
Dr. Harold C. Urey; Mr. Bruce Mohler, of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference; Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ; Mr. Felix S. Cohen, distinguished authority on American Indian affairs ; 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, of Ilinois—so that they might hear from other and 
more authoritative lips than mine the other side of the McCarran Act story. 

When the full story is heard, JACL members will, I am confident, repudiate 
the racial isolationism and the us-first-and-to-hell-with-everybody-else philosophy 
that appears to be current JACL policy. In such an event, the banquets can be 
a celebration indeed—a celebration not only of the naturalization of our Issei, 
but also of the reunion of JACL with all those other humane and generous organi- 
zations that are seeking to end unfair discrimination in all its forms. 

S. I. Hayakawa. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. C. A, LEE, REGENT, WADSWoRTH TRAIL CHAPTER, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Morris AUTOMOBILE Co., 
Morris, Minn., November 24, 1952. 
Mr. Putvie B. PERLMAN, r 
Chairman of the President's Commission, 
Immigration and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: We are writing you to protest against any changes in the MeCarran- 
Walter bill. The protective provisions which have been a part of our immigration 
system for years should not be removed. Furthermore the admission of an 
estimated million and a half more immigrants annually to our country would 
be a mistake at this time. 

We commend you for your great effort in this matter and we will do all that 
we can to help defeat the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
HazeL R. Lee 
Mrs. C. A. Lee, 
Regent Wadsworth Trail Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY RABBI Epwarp T. SANDROW, PRESIDENT, SoutTH SHORE 
JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL, CEDARHURST, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


SoutTH SHORE JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL, 
Cedarhurst, Long Island, N. Y., November 25, 1952. 
Mr. Puivre B. PERLMAN, 
President's Commission on Immigration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PERLMAN: This letter is submitted by the South Shore Jewish Com- 
munity Council in behalf of the 20 Jewish religious and community organizations 
which comprise the council. Because of our deep conviction that United States 
immigration policy must conform to the principles of equality and democracy, we 
respectfully request that this statement be inserted into the official record of 
the Commission. 

May we at the outset commend the Commission for its wisdom in conducting 
public hearings throughout the United States for the purpose of learning the 
views of the American people as to what our immigration policy should be. By 
this means, you have focused public attention on this vital issue which affeets all 
Americans so deeply. 

We feel that the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act is unworthy of an America 
which was built by immigrants and the sons of immigrants. The act is a hodge- 
podge of racial discrimination, of sullen hostility to many of the peoples of the 
world, of blatant violations of traditional American liberties. It repudiates our 
basic religious concepts, our belief in the brotherhood of man, and the sanctity of 
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every individual. It must be replaced by an immigration law which will be just, 
humane, in keeping with our democratic heritage and with our position of leader- 
ship in the free world. Such a law must be based on the following principles: 

1. Elimination of the national origins quota systems.—As President Truman 
correctly noted in his message vetoing the McCarran Act, the national origins 
quota system, which provides the basis for admission to the United States was 
devised to “cut down and virtually eliminate immigration to this country from 
Southern and Eastern Europe.” This formula was vicious and unworthy when it 
was first adopted in 1924. It is even more fantastic that in 1952 we should again 
enact into law the doctrine of racial superiority. We urge the Commission to 
give careful consideration to evolving a workable substitute for the national 
origins quota system which will once again extend the hand of welcome to 
seekers of freedom and asylum in our land. 

2. Temper deportation provisions.—-The McCarran Act provides many new 
grounds for deportation from the United States, many of which are terribly harsh 
and cruel. For example, an alien who becomes a public charge or is committed 
to a mental institution, irrespective of the fact that he is not at fault for his 
predicament, is deportable. Deportation used as a penalty is inhumane and 
medieval. An alien who does wrong should be punished for his wrong the same 
as a citizen but the punishment should not carry with it the added penalty of 
banishment unless the security of the United States clearly requires such drastic 
action. 

3. There must be no second-class citizenship in America. The McCarran Act 
metes out harsher penalties to naturalized Americans than to native Americans. 
Such distinctions between Americans contradict the basic concepts of democracy 
and must be eliminated. 

4. The heart of the American system of justice is that each persoh should be 
aceorded a fair hearing. Public Law 414 igndres this principle by refusing to 
grant to immigrants or aliens the necessary judicial protection which accom- 
panies the concept of fair hearing. It denies the opportunity for further hearing 
to any alien who may in the discretion of the examining officer appear to be 
excludable. We urge the establishment of a visa review board empowered to 
review and, if necessary, reverse consular decisions to issue or deny visas. This 
would give both the immigrant and the immigration process the protection and 
safeguards both need. 

CONCLUSION 





The McCarran immigration law is an affront to many peoples of the world. It 
stultifies the United States by making a mockery of our professions of democracy. 
In the light of the growing public recognition of the evil of this law to which 
recognition your Commission has contributed vastly, we are confident that the 
American people will demand and will get a new immigration law which will be 
consonant with the great American tradition of humanitarianism and the demo- 
cratic concepts of equality, fair play, and justce. 
Thank you for your consderation. 
Respectfully, 
Rabbi Epwarp T. SAnprow, President. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ANNA MARIE CURTIN, THE AMERICANIZATION LEAGUE 
oF SYRACUSE ANP ONONDAGA County, INc. 


THE AMERICANIZATION LEAGUE OF SYRACUSE 
AND ONONDAGA Counry, INc., 
November 25, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 
Executive Office, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: I have been watching very carefully the press re- 
leases in regard to the hearings of the President’s Commission in regard to the 
new immigration and naturalization law. I feel that the question of the quotas 
and other objections sections have been very fully covered, but I am anxious in 
regard to the deportation sections. I hope very much that something will be done 
to give relief to parents of American-born children so that they will not have to 
leave the United States and take the children with them, as all good parents will 
do, and thus deprive them of the American way of life. 
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Just a short time ago, this organization was interested in a case of two persons, 
both college graduates, the man a well-qualified electrical engineer, parents of 
two American-born children who were granted voluntary departure in lieu of 
deportation and therefore have left the United States with their children and 
have gone to a country where we have given much aid. My question is, Why 
deprive these children of an American education as well as deprive the United 
States of the services of their father, who I am sure would be very useful to us 
in his chosen field? 

If there is anything I can do to assist the Commission in the way of informa 
tion from this part of the country, I shall be very glad to do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANNA MARIE CURTIN, 
Information Secretary. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY JOHN H. FERGUSON, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOVEMBER 21, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Mr. Harry N. Rosenfield, Executive Director.) 
GENTLEMEN: You can be proud of the conduct of your hearing. The solicitous 
interest of the committee was commendable. : 
It was a privilege to attend the hearing in Cleveland, and the opportunity to 
present my views on immigration and naturalization laws is indeed appreciated. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN H. FEeRGuson. 


STATEMENT ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


An immigration law could be a test case of the international relations of the 
United States. 

World conditions demand that relief be provided for population pressures. It 
is imperative that the United States assume the leadership in immigration 
policy, and by our example, interest other nations in this difficult problem. 

The immigrant-receiving countries of the world have a very definite need for the 
skill and training of thousands of persons seeking relief in Europe and elsewhere. 

Present economic conditions warrant the admittance of many more immigrants 
to this country of ours. The existing shortages in numerous occupations could 
be filled by deserving persons selected from the populations of overcrowded 
Europe. The demand for manpower here is increasing with our assumption of 
world responsibility. 

Effective administration of a sound immigration policy, written into law, would 
be most desirable in establishing the friendship of many nations, so necessary 
in the future foreign relations of our country. 

Public Law 414 is commendable for its preference-quota provisions covering 
fireside relatives, skilled persons, and the partial removal of racial barriers. 

The literacy tests are liberal. The revision and codification of the sundry 
related laws are noteworthy. 

The bill should provide for the admission of at least 300,000 eligible persons 
in view of our manpower needs and disturbed world conditions. 

The national-origins-quota basis might be liberalized to recognize the present- 
day population figures and language facility as criteria for quota assignment. 
It should be advantageous to the prospective immigrant to speak our language. 

Discrimination of citizens of any country in our laws is not consistent with 
American ideals. The Asiatic-ancestry clause could engender hatred in Canaca, 
France, and other countries. 

Naturalization time requirements of accepted immigrants could be shortened 
to 3 years, for those persons desirous of citizenship and able to meet the tests 
provided by law. 

First papers, acknowledged and executed according to law, could be recognized 
as relief from the provisions of the alien-registration laws. <A periodic check 
on progress toward citizenship would substitute to advantage. 

The embarrassment of 1S-year-olds and the fingerprinting of 14-year-old chil 
dren might well be avoided for our future citizens, 
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A limitation clause and punishment under our own laws for infractions would 
be more consistent with our national ideals of justice. 
Public Law 414 might well be a test case in international relations of the 
United States. 
May God guide our destiny. 
JoHN H. Frereuson. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. INEZ E. Moore, VaLpez, ALASKA 


VALDEZ, ALASKA, November 24, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: For ages Alaskans have been fighting for statehood to no avail, 
and now must go a step farther and fight to keep from becoming the penal colony 
of the United States. 

If the McCarran Act goes into effect next month, who will pay for the building 
of a moat between Alaska and Canada? For I am sure Canada will not want 
any of the penal colony folks coming into her territory. Then, too, when you get 
the McCarran mote built, will you station soldiers along it to shoot any of we 
Alaskans who attempt to swim to freedom? 

Since we have no screening of those who come from the States, all your ex- 
convicts, dope peddlers, sex hounds, confidence men, etc., can make their way 
here without showing passports, birth certificates, birth dates. or birthmarks, 
but we, as law-abiding citizens, must do all that in order to go on a shopping 
trip to Seattle. If we don’t pass the rigid test, does McCarran pay our return 
transportation, or do we just jump overboard? No 12-story buildings here to 
jump from. 

Perhaps the McCarran committee plan on using Alaska for the dumping of 
war prisoners who refuse to return to their own countries. Wonder if that is 
why it is being rushed into law? 

I am just one of the many who do have Alaska in mind when we want a few 
things done that are open and aboveboard. I am not a foreigner, for I was born 
in Illinois in 1886. Taught in five States in the Union as well as taught Eskimos 
on the Yukon and above the Arctic Circle. Fought for a hospital on the lower 
Yukon where the nearest doctor or nurse was more than 400 miles away and 
no transportation. I asked for the first traveling nurse in Alaska. That because 
the petition for hospital was turned down. Fought for landing fields and air-mail 
delivery on the Yukon after they had ceased to have dog-team delivery to estab- 
lished post offices. Since coming to Valdez have fought for better local govern- 
ment and to keep Japs from hogging the fishing rights of folks at the mouths 
of the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers, also to have the eagle bounty law abolished 
after we taxpayers were out $200,000 to Canadians, transient fishing folks, etc., 
to the tune of $2 a pair for eagle claws. And now of all things we must put up 
a fight for the rights as citizens. 

At this rate I wouldn’t be surprised if Alaska declared war on the United 
States. 

Thank you. 
Mrs. Inez E. Moore. 


STATEMENT SunMITTED BY STANLEY L. JonmNSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, ILLINOIS, 
STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR OF THE AMERICAN F'EDFRATION OF LABOR (A. F. or L). 


ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Chicago, Ill., November 26, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed is the statement on behalf of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor which was presented by our general counsel, Daniel D, Carmell, 
before the Commission in Chicago at a recent date. 

Yours very truly, 
STaNtey L. JoHNSoN, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFL) 


VPRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


The McCarran-Walter Immigration and Nationality Act passed by Congress 
over President Truman’s veto was designed to bring together under one cover 
the various laws which heretofore had dealt separately with divers aspects and 
phases of the immigration and naturalization of aliens in the United States 
Although the law contains some good points, the basic approach of the act 
to the problem involved is what concerns us. 

The annual number of immigrants allowed to enter the United States is 
based upon a quota system. ‘This system as it was established in the Lnmigra- 
tion Act of 1924 has been retained and continued in the new act, whicn we 
believe is presently inadequate and discriminatory. It is supposed to reflect the 
composition of the national origin of the inhabitants of the country in the year 
1920. Not only is such a yardstick not equitable but it is actually incorrect, 
unrealistic, and not in accordance with the present-day status of the popula- 
tion. Of the total number of 154,000 annual quotas permitted under the law, 
65,700 are allotted to Great Britain. 25.900 to Germany, and 17,800 to Ireland. 
Every other country has an annual quota allotment of less than 7,000. This 
is obviously discriminatory against the immigrants coming particularly from 
eastern and southern Europe and is, moreover, tragic, because it makes the 
immigration of many freedom-loving people, especially of those who escaped 
from the countries behind the iron curtain, practically impossible, since no 
transfer of unused quotas from one country to another is permissible under 
the act. But even these pitifully small quotas, as far as most of the countries 
of the world are concerned, will. under the new scheme of the act, probably 
never be filled. 

Thus, under section 208 of the act, quotas must be allocated in such a manner 
as to reserve the first 50 percent of each annual quota to those immigrants 
“whose services are determined by the Attorney General to be needed urgently 
in the United States because of the high education, technical training, special- 
ized experience, or exceptional ability of such immigrants and to be substantially 
beneficial prospectively to the national economy, cultural interests, or welfare 
of the United States.” It is obvious that, if these provisions are interpreted 
as they read, only very few individuals Will be able to fulfill these requirements 
and to enter the country under the first 50 percent of the quota. On the other 
hand, the very same provisions carry substantial dangers within themselves. If, 
for instance, the Attorney General is hostile to labor, he might declare that 
certain immigrants, because of their technical training or specialized experience, 
are urgently needed in the United States and might then allow these men to come 
into the country under the 50 percent preferred quota so that they may take 
the places of Americans who are also highly skilled but who will not work for the 
wages paid to the new immigrant. Provisions in the previous law which were 
designed to protect the economic status of American labor were eliminated from 
the present act. Thus, the exclusion of contract laborers from immigration and 
of persons induced or assisted to come to this country is omitted from the new 
act. It is true that the new act provides for the exclusion of aliens seeking to 
enter the United States for the purpose of performing skilled or unskilled labor 
if the Secretary of Labor has determined that there are sufficient available 
workers in the locality of the aliens’ destination who are able, willing, and 
qualified to perform such labor and that the employment of such aliens will 
adversely affect the wages and working conditions of workers in the United 
States similarly employed. But this provision is not applicable to those aliens 
covered by the 50 percent preference quota. Thus, the conception that the 
Attorney General might be induced to use the 50 percent preference quota for 
other purposes inimical to labor is present and realistic. 

Another point of importance which is not consistent with our professed sin- 
cerity that we are a Nation of equality of all men is to be found in the added 
emphasis placed by the new law upon racial origin as a criterion for immigra 
tion. Although the act makes, in general, all people, regardless of race, eligible 
for immigration, it places at the same time a stigma on oriental or part-oriental 
aneestry, by providing that a person born in any European or other country out- 
side the Asia-Pacific triangle “who is attributable by as much as one-half of his 
ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the ‘Asia-Pacific triangle’ ” shall be 
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chargeable not to the quota of the country in which he was born but to the quota 
of the Asiatic country of his ancestors, or, if no such quota exists, to the “Asia- 
Pacifie triangle’ quota of 100. Thus, if, for instance, a man born in France of 
Burmese ancestors and living there all his life married a French girl who bore 
him a son, the son, if he wished to emigrate to the United States, would not come 
under the French but rather under the Burmese quota. This, we submit, is an 
unfortunate discrimination. 

The new act flouts the most fundamental principles of American justice. It 
provides, for instance, in section 242 (b) that “a special inquiry officer shall con- 
duct proceedings under this section to determine the deportability of any alien, 
and shall administer oaths, present and receive evidence, interrogate, examine, 
and cross-examine the alien or witnesses, and, as authorized by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall make determinations, including orders of deportation.” From these 
provisions it can be seen that the inquiry officer functions partly as prosecutor 
and partly as judge, a practice which is obnoxious to the Federal Administrative 
Procedure Act, an act which was sponsored by Senator McCarran, which was 
designed to check the unbridled power of administrative agencies. It should also 
be pointed out that the decision of the Attorney General is final with respect to 
the determination whether an alien should be deported or not and that no court 
review is possib'e with respect to this determination, an almost unheard-of power 
vested in an administrative official, because this power frequently might mean a 
decision over life and death of the alien to be deported. 

In the foregoing statement, only a few points of that involved and lengthy act 
‘were discussed. But these points illustrate quite well the wrong approach which 
is taken by the law toward the problem in question, an approach which is in clear 
contravention to the principles and ideas which we profess to follow and upon 
which our Constitution and, thereby, our country is founded. 

This does not mean that persons whose adherence to the principles of our 
Constitution and who obtained their citizenship by falsely and fraudulently 
concealing those facts which they intend to use against the existence of a country 
which protects them should have the protection of citizenship, nor should a person 
who hides his former serious criminal career or tendencies, when falsely obtaining 
citizenship, be protected, but a system of prompt and speedy fair hearings should 
be provided for the ascertainment of those facts, thus upholding the American 
principles of justice. 

We also recommend that 1950 should be substituted for 1920 as a basis for 
quota computation ; that there be a provision for pooling of unused quotas so that 
the pooled quota be given to persons without regard to quota areas. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ILLINOIS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFT), 
By DANIEL D. CARMELL, General Counsel. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY REV. DANILA PaAscu, PASTOR, THE RUMANIAN BAPTIST 
CHURCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


7011 Derrorr AVENUE, CLEVELAND, Onto, 
November 26, 1952. 
PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN: I have your letter dated November 20, 1952. In replying to this 
letter I want to take this occasion to thank you so much for the hearing in Cleve- 
land, which gave us the opportunity to voice our opinions concerning our immi- 
gration laws. 

In the summer of 1948, I was sent by the Baptists of Cleveland to Europe, more 
specifically to Paris and London, to make a study of the Rumanian refugees in 
Paris and report to the relief commission of the Baptist World Alliance. In this 
mission I have met with the bulk of the Rumanian refugees of all denominations 
living in Paris, and through the Rumanians I have met also the Yugoslav group. 
During my stay in Paris I came across very good people who wanted to come 
to the United States, but were not eligible for visas because of certain provisions 
in our immigration laws. 

The case example I want to submit is that of Mr. Moratiu Comaniciu, a Ruma- 
nian attorney who found havenin Paris. I was interested to help Mr. Comaniciu 
to come to the States because I felt that he is a very fine, trustworthy, and useful 
man. The majority of the Rumanian refugees in Paris told me that this man is 
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one of the best elements we have there. Comaniciu was condemned to death in 
absentia by the Communist government. While in Rumania he found refuge in 
the home of our National Peasant Party leader, Iuliu Maniu, and from the docu- 
ments he presented to me I saw that he was an associate of the Rumanian Pre- 
mier Iuliu Maniu since 1942. He was the leader of an important group of the 
Rumanian Iron Guard who teok his followers in Iuliu Maniu’s party, keeping in 
touch with the Allies and helping them in every way they could through the 
underground. 

When the Communists came, he went underground and established with his 
followers channels of getting democratic elements who wanted to flee west out 
of the country. And finally he succeeded to get out himself. He moved every 
stone in Paris to get into the quota of political persecutees and come to the 
United States, but because of Senator McCarran’s Security Act he was not ac- 
cepted, because at some time before 1942 he belonged to the Iron Guard Party of 
Rumania. This man wondered if there is in the United States Immigration Serv- 
ice somebody who would take his case as well as that of others in the same pre- 
dicament and solve them according to their merits rather than in a quantum with 
all kinds of undesirable persons the Security Act meant to keep out. 

Today this man is in Strasburg teaching at the university sponsored by Free 
Europe. He is at the head of the Rumanian section of this university. His ad- 
dress is Moratiu Comaniciu, 37 Rue Geiler (chez Muller), Strasburg. The Amer- 
ican consulate at Paris must have his papers. 

2. Another man in somewhat similar situation is Mr. Vasiliu Cluj, a famous 
Rumanian attorney in the capital city of Rumania. He was well known in 
Rumania. Mr. Comaniciu knows about his present whereabouts. I believe Mr. 
Vasiliu Ciuj must be at some of his Rumanian friends in London. I know this 
is a fine gentleman, and I know he is in great need, in exile. 


3. Finally a third case example is that of the Rumanian poet Aron Cotrus, 
who at present with his wife found haven in Spain. His address: 61 Calle de 


Zurbano IV Drive, Madrid, Spain. 

Mr. Cotrus is regarded as the greatest Rumanian poet, by others he is regarded 
the greatest Latin poet. He has some relations in Cleveland but all their 
struggle to bring him here met with failure. This gentleman's case is not solved, 
because the Rumanian quota is so small compared with other nationalities, and 
this small quota was kept such by the new McCarran law. Cotrus is registered 
in the regular Rumanian quota but the number allowed to come is so small, 
and the quota is filled in advance. A revision of the McCarran Act and the 
assigning for Rumanians of a larger number, would take care of Aron Cotrus 
and many other valuable men like him. The free nations are inspired by this 
poet’s works all over the world. Why could we not help him to make his home 
here in the States with the rest of the freedom-loving people? 

4. Finally the new immigration law known as the McCarran Act brought con- 
sternation in the minds of many Southern European refugees, because it gives 
the impression of shutting the door in their nose. These people come mostly 
from behind the iron curtain, and their relatives are still there, struggling for 
their liberation. Their cherished hope is the help and understanding they ex 
pect from the United States. The McCarran immigration law does not encourage 
such a hope and understanding. 

5. And last, my personal opinion is that the McCarran immigration law robs 
the original value of my citizenship. A few years ago it seems that this citi- 
zenship had more permanent value. It was not easy to take a citizenship away. 
Iam a naturalized citizen, so is my wife and two children. The other day 
there was a story in the Cleveland newspapers, about two youngsters who hap- 
pened to be DP’s, one was 14 the other 18. They stole something from a grocery 
store. The paper came right away with the conclusion that the older boy is 
subject to deportation. And why not, if the McCarran Act opens the door so 
wide open, the poor naturalized citizen has constantly to pray to God to keep 
him away from certain cffiicals whose opinion will have so much to say with 
his remaining a citizen or be subject to deportation. If I have to pay taxes 
like any other citizens, If I am called to render the supreme duty to my country, 
if I am to raise my children American patriots why then am I discriminated 
against at a certain point? 

If additional information is needed, I shall be at your service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. DANILA Pascu, 
Pastor of the Rumanian Baptist Church in Cleveland, Ohio 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY H. WILLIAM IHRIG, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE 2, Wis., Noveniber 29, 1952. 
Mr. E. M. Surex for Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. @. 

Dear Stirs : Thank you for your inquiring wire of November 26, 1952. 

To each person who analyzes the act of June 27, 1952, its defects appear with 
clarity but your Commission members demonstrated an understanding of the 
shortcomings of the new law as I listened to their questions put to the witnesses 
before them. 

Instead of myself making suggestions, I wish to say I confidently believe that 
sound legislative proposals are within the capability and the contemplation of the 
committee members and their staff which would remedy the defects in the 
forthcoming basic immigration and naturalization law. 

My earnest suggestion for the President to wipe the slate clean of offenses 
under previous immigration and naturalization laws as an absolute minimum, to 
accompany the forthcoming law, if it was not to be monstrous, is the result of 
years of thinking about the provisions of the various bills which were proposed 
and in part included in the forthcoming law to go into effeet December 24, 1952. 

Such past cases as should not be pardoned would be excepted in the proclama- 
tion as drawn up, if those cases were acted upon affirmatively by the Department 
of Justice through its Civil and Criminal Divisions and by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 

I again suggest to the able Commission members and its able staff that, in their 
wisdom they review the terms of the enclosed proclamation and as they finally 
believe that bad cases have been eliminated from its benefits that the President 
be requested in this manner to write a new deal for those who have come to 
our shores or who have been naturalized up to June 26, 1952. 

The new McCarran-Walter Act recreates the same philosophy which Chief 
Justice Marshall, in 1807 sitting at Richmond, Va., said was un-American in 
United States v. Aaron Burr (25 Fed. Cas., pp. 1-207 (No. 14,694a) ). 

A Presidential amnesty alone can keep the new law from being too harmful, 
until Congress can relieve its various shortcomings. 

Respectfully yours, 
H, WititaM Imrie. 


PROPOSED PRESIDENTIAT PROCLAMATION OF AMNESTY FOR OFFENSES UNDER ForMER 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION LAWS 


Whereas, in and by the Constitution of the United States, it is provided that 
the President “shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offenses 
against the United States, except in cases of impeachment,” and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act of June 27, 1952, becomes 
effective on December 24, 1952, and 

Whereas the retroactive provisions of such new Immigration and Natural- 
ization Act which hecomes effective on December 23, 1952, were denied by its 
authors to have been in their contemplation in the enactment thereof over my 
veto in part specifically directed against such retroactive aspects of such legisla- 
tion, and 

Whereas in the previous general revisions of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws enacted by Congress between 1907 and 1940 provided millions of new 
immigrants and present and prospective American citizens who are to be a part 
of the strong foundation on which the future greatness and destiny of this 
Nation depends, and 

Whereas, ambiguous provisions of the new immigration and naturalization law 
not only threatens to make second-class citizens out of first-class prospects for 
American citizenship and to place a threatening legal cloud over the right to 
naturalization of many of those past immigrants to this country who have not 
as vet completed their American naturalization, but also to threaten many thou- 
sands of those already naturalized and who are to be naturalized under the pro- 
visions of the new law with a degraded fear to enjoy our historic constitutional 
right of liberty of speech, which threats are contrary to decent American senti- 
ments of fair play and of publie righteousness and justice in these important 
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matters of American citizenship which we cannot degrade in others without 
ourselves being degraded thereby, and 

Whereas the price of our liberty is that we be ever vigilant to protect it for 
others amongst us, and 

Whereas the power of the Chief Executive to reprieve and pardon and to issue 
proclamations of amnesty is provided by the Constitution to be unfettered by 
any legislative restrictions and to provide the force of public law to its execu- 
tion to enable the President in the execution of his sovereign office with the 
benign prerogative of mercy for him to execute in the public interest, and 

Whereas American liberty will be strengthened by enlarging the number and 
the clear right of those who are without degrading fear to exercise our basic 
liberties which become strengthened by being exercised in these days of threat- 
ening totalitarian illusions, and 

Whereas it is fundamental Americanism to believe that those immigrants 
from all parts of the world who come to our shores and have the object lessons 
of the comparison of life in those lands from which they came and as they have 
found it here have messages for us of value which they should be encouraged 
to freely express: 

Therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President of the United States, do proclaim, 
declare, and make known to all persons who have directly or indirectly or by 
implication violated any of the provisions of the several immigration or naturali- 
zation laws of the United States or of the acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto, from and after the act of June 29, 1906 (34 Stat. 596), pro- 
viding for the Federal supervision of naturalization and the establishment of 
the Bureau of Immigration, or of the several regulations promulgated there- 
under or of those amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto as may have 
been in effect from June 29, 1906, or prior to and including midnight of June 26, 
1952; except as hereinafter excepted, that amnesty and a full pardon is hereby 
granted to them and each of them, but on the condition nevertheless that every 
such person shall have been in the United States or in any waters, territory, 
or other place subject to the jurisdiction thereof, at the time of the promulga- 
tion of this amnesty and pardon. 

The following classes are excepted from the benefits of this proclamation: 

1. Persons heretofore convicted of such offense by a court of competent juris- 
diction and such conviction is not reversed on appeal. 

2. Persons against whom criminal actions are pending in a court of competent 
jurisdiction for such offense. 

3. Persons against whom criminal actions are within 6 months hereafter filed in 
a court of competent jurisdiction for such offense. 

4. Persons heretofore ordered deported for such offense by the final decision 
of the Attorney General, unless the Attorney General (a) duly permits such 
alien to depart from the United States to any country of his choice at his own 
expense, in lieu of deportation, or duly suspends deportation of such alien if not 
ineligible to naturalization in the United States if he finds such deportation 
would result in serious economic detriment to a citizen or legally resident alien 
who is the spouse, parent, or minor child of such deportable alien. 

5. Persons against whom deportation proceedings are duly pending by the 
service of a deportation warrant. 

6. Persons against whom deportation proceedings are within 6 months here- 
after commenced by the service of a deportation warrant. 

7. Persons heretofore denaturalized because they obtained their United States 
naturalization by fraud and such judgment is not reversed on appeal. 

8. Persons against whom a denaturalization action is pending in a court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

9. Persons against whom a denaturalization action is within 6 months here- 
after filed in a court of competent jurisdiction. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 
the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this __... day of December 1952 and of 
the Independence of the United States of America the one hundred and seventy- 
seventh. 


By the President: 
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STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY Mrs W. H. ANpREWs, GARDEN Crtry, N. Y.; Mrs. Frep 
A. BrowN, WRIGHTSVILLE, PA.; Frep A. BROWN, WRIGHTSVILLE, PA.; Mrs. JOHN 
KING, FAIRFAX, VA., AND Mrs, M. THERESA GUARDENIER, EAST SPRINGFIELD, N. Y. 


(The following was submitted by each of the above:) 

My name is and my address is - .__-... I wish to testify in 
support of the immigration laws of the United States as a citizen of this country. 
fam not a technician in this field, but I believe in majority rule, and I trust the 
judgment of Congress which passed the Immigration and Nationality Act over 
the veto of the President by a majority of more than 2 to 1. I think we 
should give this law a chance to work, and that we should not forget that this 
law was enacted after a 4-year study of the problem by Congress during which 
everyone who wanted to testify was heard. If there is anything wrong with 
this law, notwithstanding the fact that it was supported by all of the experts in 
the Department of State and the Department of Justice, a fair period of its oper- 
ation will bring out its defects. I hope Congress will not be misled by the 
minority opponents of the law, as-it represents the will of the majority of our 
people. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. SHERMAN F. Worster, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., November 17, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President's Commission on Immigration, 
Washington, D.C 
Drak Stk: My name is Louise M. Worster of 974 East Eighteenth Street, 
srooklyn, N. Y., and I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of 
the United States as a citizen of this country. I am not a technician in this 
field, but I believe in majority rule, and I trust the judgment of Congress which 
passed the Immigration and Nationality Act over the veto of the President by 
a majority of more than 2.to 1. I think we should give this law a chance to 
work, and that we should not forget that this law was enacted after a 4-year 
study of the problem by Congress during which everyone who wanted to testify 
was heard. If there is anything wrong with this law, notwithstanding the fact 
that it was supported by all of the experts in the Department of State and the 
Department of Justice, a fair period of its operation will bring out its defects 
I hope Congress will not be misled by the minority opponents of the law, as it 
represents the will of the majority of people. 
Yours truly, 
(Mrs. S. F.) Lourse M. Worster. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY BLANCHE O, GUARDENIER, BROOKLYN, N. Y 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., November 13, 1952. 
Mr. Harry ROSENFIELD, 


President's Commission on Immigration, Washington, D.C. 


My Drar Mr. Rosenrietp: My name is (Miss) Blanche 0. Guardenier and 
my address is 1195 Union Street, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 

I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of the United States as 
a citizen of this country and as a member of the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution. I am not a technician in this field, but I believe in 
majority rule and I trust the judgment of Congress which passed the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act over the veto of the President by a majority of more 
than 2 to 1. 

I think we should give this law a chance to work and that we should not forget 
that this law was enacted after a 4-year study of the problem by Congress during 
which everyone who wanted to testify was heard. If there is anything wrong 
with this law, notwithstanding the fact that it was supported by all of the 
experts in the Department of State and the Department of Justice, a fair period 
of its operation will bring out its defects. I hope Congress will not be misled by 
the minority opponents of the law, as it represents the will of the majority of 
our people. 

If these foreign countries are overflowing with population, why aren't these 
men serving in the United Nations army in Korea? Fifty-four nations endorsed 
this Korean war, but Americans are still 90 percent of the forces fighting and 
dying in Korea. 
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How can our country absorb the tremendous number of people who wish to 
enter the United States without chaos in our laboring groups? 

The employment in the United States is high, but won't it put Americans out 
of work when these aliens pour in? About 1,000,000 Americans are being paid 
unemployment compensation at the present time. 

Yours truly, 
Miss BLaNncHE O. GUARDENIER. 


STATEMENT StupMirrep by Mrs. Georce A. Wirison, LA CAaNnapa, CALIF. 


La CANADA, CALIF., November 15, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President’s Commission on Immigration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sik: [ wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of the United 
States as a citizen of this country. I am not a technician in this field, but I 
believe in majority rule and I trust the judgment of Congress which passed the 
Immigration and Nationality Act over the veto of the President by a majority 
of more than 2to1. I think we should give this law a chance to work and that 
we should not forget that this law was enacted after a 4-year study of the prob- 
lem by Congress during which everyone who wanted to testify was heard. If 
there is anything wrong with this law, notwithstanding the fact that it was sup- 
ported by all of the experts in the Department of State and the Department of 
Justice, a fair period of its operation will bring out its defects. I hope Congress 
will not be misled by the minority opponents of the law, as it represents the will 
of the majority of our people. 

Since the McCarran-Walter bill does not go into effect until December 24, how 
can the Commission report on a law that has been in effect only 6 days before 
January 1, 19537 It seems to me the President has exceeded his power to this 
Commission since Congress overrode his veto. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Georce A. WILSON. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY RutTH H. Newso.ip, CLINTON, CONN. 


CLINTON, Conn., November 16, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President's Commission on Immigration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Please give the Immigration and Nationality Act a chance. It was 
enacted after a great deal of study by Congress and should be allowed to be put 
in practice and then if any flaws appear, they can be corrected. 

The minority opponents of the act are not representative of the general feeling 
and should not be obeyed. . 

Sincerely yours, 
Ruth H. Newson. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. WALTER S. Newton, Brookriyn, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., November 17, 1952. 
Mr. Harry ROSENFIELD, 
President's Commission on Immigration, Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Str: I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of the United 
States as a citizen of this country. 

I believe in majority rule, and trust the judgment of Congress which passed 
the Immigration and Naturalization Act over the President’s veto. I hope Con- 
gress will not be misled by the minority opponents of the law, as it represents 
the will of the majority of the people. 

Yours truly, 


(Mrs. Walter S.) Luna P. NewTon. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY IVA LAKE BRENNAN, BROOKLYN, N., Y. 


My name is Iva Lake Brennan, and my address is 440 East Twenty-second 
Street, Brooklyn 26, N. Y. I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws 
of the United States, as a citizen of this country. I am not a technician in 
this field, but I believe in majority rule and I trust the judgment of Congress 
which passed the Immigration and Nationality Act over the veto of the President 
by a majority of more than 2 to 1. I think we should give this law a chance 
to work and that we should not forget that this law was enacted after a 4-year 
study of the problem by Congress, during which everyone who wanted to testify, 
was heard. If there is anything wrong with this law, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was supported by all of the experts in the Department of State 
and the Department of Justice, a fair period of its operation will bring out 
its defects. I hope Congress will not be misled by the minority opponents of 
the law, as it represents the will of the majority of our people. 

If these foreign countries are overflowing with population, why aren’t these 
men serving in the United Nations Army in Korea? Fifty-four nations endorsed 
this Korean war, but Americans are still 90 percent of the forces fighting and 
dying in Korea. 

How can our country absorb the tremendous number of people who wish to 
enter the United States, withont chaos in our laboring groups? The employ- 
ment in the United States is high, but won’t it put Americans out of work 

when these aliens pour in? About 1 million Americans are being paid unem- 
’ ployment compensation at the present time. 

This Commission is supposed to make their final report on January 1, 1953. 
The McCarran-Walter bill does not go into effect until December 24, 1952. How 
can a commission report on a law that has only been in effect 6 days? 


STATEMENT ScURMITTED BY BESSTE BLoom WeEsSsEL, Proressor oF Socrat 
ANTHROPOLOGY, CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, NeW Lonpon, Conn. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1952. 
PHILIP B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Evecutive Offices, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Per-MAN: In answer to your letter of November 6, I am sending 
under separate cover and by special delivery some printed matter of a demo- 
graphie nature which were prepared for the most part while quota legislation 
was being enacted and first put into practice, but which are currently valid since 
the quotas now in force are even less indicative of our population now than they 
were 20 vears ago. 

These reports were carefully examined at the time, and before publication, 
both by proponents and opponents of this legislation. They indicate that: 

1. The quotas have no foundation in fact: are not valid either on historical or 
sociological grounds. (See Item 1 and book on Woonsocket. ) 

2. If we do want a description of the population in terms of ethnie descent (or 
national origins) it is possible to describe any unit of the population—or the 
population of the United States as a whole—more accurately by the methodologies 
proposed in these reports. 

3. I do not and for a number of vears have not had staff working on these 
materials. It is for this reason that I offered in my letter of November 5 to 
come to Washington any time at your suggestion. Some of the issues raised 
when the materials were first presented and which were not written up are 
pertinent to our current discussion of quota legislation. Proponents themselves 
felt these analyses were a challenge to the validity of Government procedure. 

4. In answer to your request for a bibliography I am enclosing my own bibli- 
ography (marked). I am assuming your Commission has access to the very 
important reports by Harry Laughlin and census monographs used as a basis for 
this legislation. If not, I can put my hand on some of this. 

Your very truly, 
BeEsstE BLoomM WESSEL, 
Chairman, Professor of Social Anthropology, Connecticut College, 
New London, Conn. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. Rupy SCHMEICKEL, SECRETARY OF THE Dr. SAMUEL 
PRESCO II CHAPTER OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, ODESSA, 
MINNESOTA 

Opessa, MINN., November 26, 1952. 

PHitP B, PERLMAN, 

Chairman of the President’s Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: The Dr. Samuel Presco II Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution wishes to call your attention to legislation concerning the proposed 
immigration system. 

We wish to protest any changes in the McCarran-Walter immigration bill. We 
believe the McCarran-Walter bill will strengthen our protective immigration 
system, a vital need in this cold war. We urge your support in working for the 
retainment of the McCarran-Walter bill and your influence in bringing the bill 
before the Senate floor as soon as possible. 

Thank you. 

Yours truly, 


Dr. SAMUEL Presco II Cuapter, D. A. R. 
Mrs. Rupy ScHMEICKEL, Secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY PALMER Dt GIULIO, MEMBER, IMMIGRA- 


TION AND NATURALIZATION COMMITTEE, SUPREME LODGE, ORDER SONS oF ITALY IN 
AMERICA 


My name is Palmer Di Giulio and I reside at 150 South Ottawa Street, Joliet, 
lll. I am a member of the immigration and naturalization committee of the 
supreme lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America. In behalf of our immigration 
and naturalization committee, I present this supplementary statement. 

When I appeared before the President's Commission on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization at Chicago on October 8, 1952, Monsignor O’Grady, a member of the 
President’s Commission, asked me if I had some suggestion to offer to set up a 
quota system different from the national-origin quota system provided under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

In reply to the monsignor's question | replied that possibly a quota system 
could be based upon the population of the various countries according to some 
reliable census previously taken for the purpose of allotting quotas. No doubt 
this reply aroused speculation as to which countries were to come under such a 
suggested system, particularly in view of the large population of Asiatic countries. 

The pertinent query which comes to mind is whether Asiatic countries should 
be accorded the same quota as other countries or whether immigration from 
Asia should be treated differently. 

Of course, I am fully aware of the consequences which would follow if Asiatic 
countries were to be accorded a quota on the basis of their population. Asia 
would get the bulk of the available quota and Europe would be left out in the cold. 
To fix our quota on the basis of population alone therefore is not only undesirable 
but unrealistic as well. Such a quota system would unduly favor Asiatics. 

Some pertinent questions which arise in adopting a quota system which favors 
Asiatics would raise questions such as these: 

1. What effect would increased immigration from Asia have upon labor condi- 
tions here in the United States? 

2. What would happen to the American standard of living if large numbers 
of Asiaties were allowed to come into the United States? 

3. What impact would oriental culture have upon the political, social, economic, 
and security conditions of our country? 

4. What considerations, other than Christian principles and ideals, would 
justify letting down the barriers on immigration from Asia when the social and 
cultural background of the United States is so much different from that of 
Asiatics? 

These questions should be borne in mind when a new quota system is contem- 
plated, for they are of paramount importance. 

Therefore, in view of possible undesirable consequences which would follow 
from a quota system based upon population, the national origin system seems 
to be preferable to the other, if the national quota system could be made less 
discriminatory when applied to the various countries of europe. 

But possibly a solution in adopting a quota system based upon population 
could be found in restricting quota areas substantially to Europe. Aliens from 
other parts of the world could be classified as nonimmigrants under section 101 
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(a) (27) of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, limiting the number of 
such nonimmigrants at no less than nor more than a given number to be fixed by 
Presidential proclamation without such range as may seem desirable. This 
classification would set up a formula which would not only be elastic, but also 
practical. This formula would not prejudice our national interest. Further- 
more it would not offend the sensibilities of the regions affected. In effect, such 
a policy would favor Europe without unduly discriminating against the rest 
of the world. 7 

I have had occasion to note that restrictions upon the admission of nonimmi- 
grants from Mexico are now administratively imposed. From information I 
have been able to gather, the number of nonimmigrants admitted yearly from 
Mexico is fixed at not more than 2,000. 

Although the contiguity of Mexico gives rise to a large number of illegal entry 
cases, the consequences experienced by limiting admission of native Mexicans 
as nonimmigrants into the United States is neither offensive to the Mexican 
Government nor claimed to be discriminatory. Under section 101 (a) (27) (C) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, an alien born in the Republic 
of Mexico is considered as a nonimmigrant and admissible into the United States 
as such. 

We are offering these suggestions not for the purpose of having them con- 
sidered to set up an ideal quota system, but merely for the purpose of finding 
some practical solution for our immigration problem. We should bear in mind 
that, as a Nation, our Government has the prerogative to select those aliens who 
are to enter our borders. Political, social, economic, and security reasons compel 
us to make such a choice. In a pragmatic world, though Christian principles 
and ideals have their place in the formulation of our immigration policy, the 
paramount consideration is our own national interest. Ina sense, generosity and 
ideals should be resorted to only when they promote the best interests and security 
of our country. Under the rule of international law each sovereign state has the 
right to determine which aliens are to enter its borders. 

As American citizens, we have our roots deeply imbedded into the soil of 
the United States. We also have the responsibility to protect our heritage so 
that our posterity may enjoy the fruit of our labor. If is up to us to see that 
the future of our posterity is assured. It is up to us to safeguard our political, 
social, economic, and security advantages for the benefit of our descendents. 
Thus, if the indiscriminate admission of aliens from all over the world is detri- 
mental to our own interest and security, then we certainly cannot be blamed for 
being selective in choosing those aliens who are to come to live among us. And, 
if we do take such an attitude, who can criticize us for taking such a stand? 
No one; not even the most extreme internationalists. 

To adopt a quota system for the admission of aliens into the United States 
which meets with the approval of all of the nations of the world, would neither 
be possible nor desirable. No matter what quota system we adopt, there always 
will be some parts of the world that will not like it. No doubt our national 
origin quota system requires some changes; but a radical departure from such 
a system is neither desirable nor practical. 

We trust the foregoing suggestions serve some useful purpose in the compi- 
lation of the Commission's report to our President. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PALMER Dt GIvuLio, 
Member, Immigration and Naturalization Committee of the Supreme 
Lodge, Order Sons of Italy in America, 





STATEMENT SupMirrep BY Mrs. CHARLES JOCEYLN, East SPRINGFIELD, N. Y. 


My name is Mrs. Charles Jocelyn, and my address is East Springfield, N. Y,. 
I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of the United States as a 
citizen of this country. I am not a technician in this field, but I believe in 
majority rule and T trust the judgment of Congress which passed the Immigration 
and Nationality Act over the veto of the President by a majority of more than 
~ to 1. TI think we should give this law a chance to work and that we should 
not forget that this law was enacted after a 4-vear study of the problem by 
Congress during which everyone who wanted to testify was heard. If there is 
anything wrong with this law, notwithstanding the fact that it was supported by 
all of the experts in the Department of State and the Department of Justice, 
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a fair period of its operation will bring out its defects. I hope Congress will not 
be misled by the minority opponents of the law, as it represents the will of the 
majority of our people. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FLORENCE MUKPHY, COOPERSIOWN, N. Y. 


My name is Florence Murphy and my address is 45 Beaver Street, Cooperstown, 
N. Y¥. I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of the United States 
as a citizen of this country. I am not a technician in this field, but I believe 
in majority rule and I trust the judgment of Congress which passed the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act over the veto of the President by a majority of more 
than 2to1. I think we should give this law a chance to work and that we should 
not forget that this law was enacted after a 4-year study of the problem by 
Congress during which everyone who wanted to testify was heard. If there is 
anything wrong with this law, notwithstanding the fact that it was supported by 
all of the experts in the Department of State and the Department of Justice, a 
fair period of its operation will bring out its defects. I hope Congress will not 
be misled by the minority opponents of the law, as it represents the will of the 
majority of our people. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY FRANCES AND CLEO J. KENNEDY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


DeceMBer 6, 1952 

Putt B. PERLMAN, 

Chairman of the President’s Commission 
Immigration and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str :We earnestly request the MceCarran-Walter bill be retained as passed 
by Congress. 
Very truly yours, 

FRANCES KENNEDY. 
CLeo J. KENNEDY. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. C. W. SPAULDING, IN PEHALF OF THE OWATONNA 
CHAPTER, MINNESOTA DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


DECEMBER 6, 1952. 
Mr. Puitie B. PERLMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeaAR Mr. PERLMAN: In behalf of the Owatonna Chapter of the Minnesota 
Daughters of the American Revolution I wish to make a strong protest against 
any changes in the McCarran-Walter bill, as passed by Congress and repassed 
by Congress over President Truman’s veto. 

We rejected the Lehman-Humphrey bill and question with a great deal of con- 
cern the make-up of the Commission on Immigration as appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Use all your efforts to safeguard this McCarran-Walter bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. C. W. SPAULDING, 
Chapter Chairman National Defense. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY GRACE BRUSH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 5, 1952 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
President’s Commission on Immigration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to testify in support of the immigration laws of the United 
States. I think we should give the law passed by Congress over the President’s 
veto by a majority of more than 2 to 1—the Immigration and Nationality Act. If 
there is anything which should be changed in this act, a fair trial will bring 
out the defects and amendments can be made after it has been proven too strict 
or too biased. 

The McCarran-Walter bill does not go into effect until December 24, 1952. 
How can the committee make a fair report after 1 week ? 

Respectfully, 
GRACE L. Brusn. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. AgrHuR C, Erickson, EVELETH, MINN. 


My husband and I are strongly opposed to the Lehman-Humphrey bill and 
are in favor of the McCarran-Walter immigration bill. 
OLIve B. EricKson 
(Mrs. Arthur C.), 
Eveleth, Minn. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mrs. W. B. NEWHALL, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DECEMBER 5. 
Dear Str: As a member of Colonial Chapter, Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion, I wish to express my support of the McCarran bill and hope for its con- 
tinuance. 


Mrs. W. B. NEWHALL, 
3120 James Avenue South, Minneapolis, Mian. 





STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY RutTH MICHELS, VIRGINIA, MINN, 


Mr. PHILIP B. PERLMAN, 
Chairman, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. 


Dear Sir: I wish to register my protest against the change in the McCarran- 
Walter immigration bill and urge the defeat of the Lehman-Humphrey bill. 


RutH MICHELS, 
Virginia, Minn. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY MILDRED E. VONDERWEYER, PRESIDENT, AND MARTHA 
A. STEINWiITZ, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Boarp oF DIRECTORS, INTERNATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


DECEMBER 4, 1952. 
To the CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION 


ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The board of directors of the International Institute of St. 
Paul wishes to express to the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization its dissatisfaction with the McCarran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act in its present form. 

The board of directors wishes to recommend certain changes in the act before 
the final regulations are adopted and published. Some of these proposed changes 
are: 

1. That some substitute be introduced showing the intention of the immigrant 
to become a citizen, which would replace the “first paper” after their discon 
tinuance. The alien registration card, in our opinion, could be used for this 
purpose, stating the immigrani’s intention to become a citizen after 5 years, after 
this fact has been examined on an individual basis. 

2. That the antiquated national origins formula be replaced by some new 
system, which would be more realistic in assessing the,emigration needs of other 
countries, and the possibilities of absorption by the United States. 

3. That the unused quotas be distributed to nationals of other countries accord 
ing to existing needs. 

4. That the powers of the immigration officials for the admission and the 
deportation of aliens to and from the United States be reexamined and limited. 

5. The present bill, in our opinion, is an instrument which would weaken rather 
than strengthen the structure of our civil liberties by denying vital rights to 
aliens, as well as to new citizens after their naturalization. 

We hope that some of these recommendations will be taken into consideration. 

Very respectfully yours, 
MILDRED E. VONDERWEYER, 
President of Board of Directors. 
MARTHA A, STEINWITZ, 
Executive Secretary. 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY PAULINE GaArbESCU, Executive Director, INTERNA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF BosTON 


DeceMBER 5, 1952. 
Subject: Changes deemed imperative in present immigration law. 

Pursuant to the President’s Executive order establishing a commission to wel- 
come suggestions for revisions of the present immigration law, this committee 
presents the following suggestions as the basis for future corrective legislation. 
The onerous implications and practices of the present law, in the light of this 
country’s role as leader of the free world, serve only to becloud our position both 
in a moral sense and in our practical relations with nations abroad. 

We urge the implementation of the following suggested changes into legisla- 
tion: 

1. If the concept of national origin be utilized as the basis of annual immigra- 
tion quotas, we urge that the 1950 census be used rather than the 1920 popula- 
tion census. 

2. We recommend strongly that annual unused quotas be reallocated to other 
countries with filled quotas, in proportion to the applications made at consulates 
in countries of exhausted quotas. 

3. We recommend elimination of the clause which charges to the Asiatic- 
Pacific area quotas all persons whose ancestry is as much as one-half indigenous 
to the Pacific triangle; i. e., a Canadian-born citizen, one-half Chinese, is charge- 
able to the quota of China. 

4. We also recommend elimination of a quota system for colonial areas in the 
Western Hemisphere. All other Western Hemisphere countries are quota-free. 
It must be emphasized that discrimination of this kind is most detrimental to 
our established good neighbor policy. 

5. Refugee legislation and other temporary measures be treated separately and 
not be intermingled with routine immigration practices, nor admissions be 
deducted from regular quota. 

6. Although certain provisions in the law purport to facilitate the reunion of 
families, this committee believes that a review of the schedule of fees be made. 
This committee feels that fees for applications for admission, requests for 
changes of status, etc., are excessive in some instances. 

7. This committee strongly feels that legislation is definitely needed to provide 
for the orderly resettlement of immigrants. The transitory period, beginning 
with the arrival of the refugee and immigrant and until resettlement, can be a 
perilous one. This legislation should include measures for allowing agencies to 
resettle large migrations more effectively, particularly in areas classified as over- 
populated. In this connection, attention should be stressed in making careful 
surveys to determine if the economic structures of certain areas are capable of 
absorbing population influxes with a minimum of social friction and economic 
distress. Successful implementation of the above-suggested procedures would 
prove valuable, not only to immigrants but for the cause of the free world. This 
policy would demonstrate the practical application of the wisdom of our national 
policies in promoting peace and harmony in our international relations. 

8. We also recommend elimination of the clause in the law, section 212 (e), 
which allows the President to suspend immigration at any time. Heretofore, 
such arbitrary power to suspend immigration was permissible only in time of 
war and national emergency. This gives legislative power to the Executive, in 
violation of the wise doctrine of separation of powers. 





STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY HENRY HEINEMAN, ATTORNEY, CuiIcaco, Itr. 
A PLAN FOR REVIEW OF CONSULAR DECISIONS IN VISA MATTERS 


(A statement submitted to the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization by Henry Heineman in behalf of the Chicego Division of Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and the American Jewish Committee) 

1. Introduction 
In the course of colloquy at the hearing in Chicago it was suggested by the 

chairman that there be submitted a plan for a system of reviewing consular de- 

cisions in visa cases. It was suggested that any such plan address itself to the 
practical administrative difficulties which are inherent in dealing with determi- 
nations made in foreign countries by administrative officials operating without 
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the benefits of formal hearings or records and dealing with individuals not 
represented by counsel and often unable to speak or read English. This is an 
attempt to deal with the problems suggested. 

2. The need for review 

No administrative official has a power equal to that given the consul under 
the McCarran Act without any right of review. It:is familiar experience that 
the right to make determinations not subject to review or appeal creates an 
attitude of irresponsibility on the part of the deciding official. Under the present 
system of law, he is placed in a position where he may be subject to serious 
criticism if he wrongfully admits an alien but never if he wrongfully excludes 
him. It is obvious that under these circumstances he will decide all doubtful 
questions against the alien. If he is pressed for time (and what consul is not?) 
or lazy, he will frequently err even in cases which, by judicial standards, would 
not be considered doubtful. Where security considerations are involved, he will 
be particularly prone to resolve all questions against the alien. 

It is a frequent observation that inspectors of the Immigration and Naturaliza 
tion Service frequently decide security questions against the alien even though 
they have reason to believe that their decision will be reversed by their superiors 
on review. They have an understandable reluctance to stick their necks out in 
considering questions fraught with so much public tension. If officials subjected 
to almost certain review will act in this fashion, it would seem evident that of- 
ficials unfettered by any review will be the more prone to action adverse to alien 
applicants. 

From the standpoint of certainty and uniformity in the application of ex- 
tremely complex laws, a system of review is a necessity. The legal questions that 
are bound to arise under the McCarran Act are legion. Some of them will ulti 
mately be resolved by the Board of Immigration Appeals and the courts, in 
exclusion or deportation cases. This will take years. In the meantime the con- 
sul will be operating without any legal guidance and without any accountability 
to the persons primarily affected. The present system of advisory opinions will, 
to be sure, do something to help the consuls but this system cannot build up a 
consistent and authoritative body of law nor does it afford the individual alien 
any protection. 

A system of review such as here suggested will constitute protection not merely 
for aliens abroad but also for American citizens who are relatives of or in some 
way interested in the admission of aliens. The interest of such persons in the 
outcome of a visa application is often very deep. The questions dealt with by 
consuls more often than not affect in a direct and vital way the future of Amer- 
ican citizens and their ability to satisfy fundamental human wishes and needs. 
3. The nature of the reviewing body 
(a) Location.—It seems clear that for practical reasons the reviewing body 
would have to be located in Washington. Consulates are located all over the 
world. At the present time there is no significant difference in air mail commn- 
nications time as between one portion of the globe and another. The reviewing 
body would not listen to testimony. There is therefore no substantial loss of 
effectiveness in having the reviewing body located in the United States. 

(b) The organization of the reviewing body.—There have always been difficul- 
ties in the allocation of functions relating to the control of immigration. At the 
present time the functions are divided between the State Department and the 
Department of Justice. Many of the matters which any visa review board would 
pass upon are at the present time the subject matter of consideration, both by 
the Department of Justice and the Department of State. The only reviewing 
body having a history of experience is the Board of Immigration Appeals in the 
Department of Justice. Ideally the same body should deal with the whole field 
of alien controls, including the issuance of visas, exclusions, deportations, visa 
petitions, ete. 

This could be accomplished by the establishment of a court or board outside 
of either the Department of State or the Department of Justice. The board 
would consist of presidential appointees with members holding either life tenure 
or being appointed for terms in rotation. Such a board could be given the present 
jurisdiction of the Board of Appeals as well as jurisdiction over visa matters. 
The establishment of such a body has a paraliel in the recent removal of the 
soard of Tax Appeals from the Treasury Department and the establishment of 
the Tax Court as an independent judicial body. 

The second alternative would be to give the Board of Immigration Appeals 
the added function of passing on visa review matters. The experience of the 
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Board would be admirably suited to the exercise of this new function. It is 
recognized that there is an element of novelty in having a body within one admin- 
istrative department review decisions by officers in another. Still, there is no 
compelling reason why this may not be done. If such added jurisdiction were 
given to the Board of Immigration Appeals, that body should, however, be given 
statutory status and the right of the Attorney General to review the decisions of 
the Board of Immigration Appeals should be curtailed. 

A third alternative would be to establish a reviewing board within the Depart- 
ment of State similar to the Board of Immigration Appeals. This would furnish 
a symmetrical system in which the Board of Immigration Appeals in the Depart 
ment of Justice and the Visa Review Board within the State Department would 
have approximately equal functions within the two respective departments. This 
is essentially the plan contemplated by the Humphrey-Lehman bill, S. 2842, 
introduced in the last session of Congress. 


i 


,. The record on revicw 

It is recognized that it would be difficult or even impossible to provide for a 
hearing in visa cases such as is now provided by boards of special inquiry in 
exclusion cases and such as are contemplated by special inquiry officers under 
the MeCarran Act. The record would have to be one based upon affidavits and 
other documents submitted by or in behalf of the alien. There is ample precedent 
for this type of record in administrative proceedings of all sorts. 

To the extent that the consul in his letter of denial limited the scope of the 
issues involved, the documents transmitted could be reduced. The party re- 
questing review should, however, have the right to compel the consul to submit 
any documents submitted by the alien. 

It is recognized that many cases would come to the reviewing board with a 
somewhat inadequate record. Most visa denials are without prejudice to 
subsequent applications, however, and, if the reviewing body sustained the 
consul’s determination under circumstances and upon ground which might he 
eorrected by a fuller record, the alien would not be materially prejudiced 
For this reason many records which in a deportation case would be too skimpy 
would be adequate in a visa review proceeding. 

In exceptional cases the Board could be empowered to remand the case for 
the taking of testimony in consular offices. 

5. The consular decision 

There is great need for some procedure whereby issues are sharpened and 
applicants informed of their nature. A visa applicant frequently does not know 
prior to final action by the consul about the obstacles standing in the path of 
the issuance of a visa. Nor does he know, after a visa has been refused, the 
exact grounds upon which the refusal is predicated. 

In court proceedings and in administrative proceedings of a more formal 
character the issues prior to determination are clarified by pleadings and the 
issues after determination by findings of fact and conclusions of law. It is 
recognized that this type of formality is unsuitable to visa procedure. Pro 
vision can be made, however, for some means whereby the applicant is made 
aware of the issues involved in granting or refusing the visa. This can be dom 
by the following devices: 

(a) At some point in the processing of a visa application, when the consul 
determines that there may be grounds for denial, he should write a letter or 
other communication to the applicant which, in effect, is a rule to show cause 
why the visa should not be denied on grounds specified in the letter. If the 
proposed denial is predicated on information in the hands of the consul, not 
submitted by the alien, the information should be disclosed to the alien unless 
strong security considerations make such disclosure inadvisable. More on this 
later. 

(b) When a visa is refused, the consul should be required to inform the appli- 
cant of the reason for the refusal and the specific provisions of the law and regu 
lations of which the refusal is predicated. The imposition and enforcement of 
the last-mentioned requirement is perhaps the greatest safeguard against arbi 
trary action. Administrative officers required to give a reason for their decision 
are less likely to act in an arbitrary fashion than those freed from such account 
ability. 

(c) Letters of refusal should, as a mandatory matter, contain language in 
forming the applicant about the existence of the reviewing authority and the 
procedure for review. This is the practice now followed in deportation ar 
exclusion cases. 


25356—52 116 
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6. Seeurity considerations 


There are special problems where the doubt about the alien’s admissibility 
arises from security considerations, In the normal case the consul will consider 
the visa application solely on the basis of documents submitted by or in behalf 
of the alien. Where security considerations are important, the consul will often 
consider information other than that submitted by the applicant. Some of this in- 
formation may be of such a character that its source and exact nature cannot 
be disclosed to the alien. Even in such cases, however, the applicant can be 
told which of the many sections dealing with subversives in the McCarran Act 
is the ground for the exclusion. He can and should be given information in gen- 
eral terms as to the facts which gave grounds for security doubts. 

The various Federal loyalty boards have wrestled with this problem for a 
period of years. It is generally recognized that the type of information disclosed 
prior to, or in the course of, loyalty hearings is of great value both to the Board 
and to the respondent, and that the disclosure of such general information has 
prevented a great many injustices from being committed. If the security doubts 
arise from association with some organizations, the name of the organizations 
and the time of membership as a minimum can be disclosed. If the ground is 
based upon close association with Communists or persons believed to be Com- 
munists, this ground can be stated and the time and place given. Many of the 
absurd blunders related in the October issue of the Bulletin of Atomie Scientists 
would have been prevented had such a system of disclosure been in effect. 


~_ 


?. Proceedings before the reviewing body 


The hearing before the reviewing body should not be a hearing de novo but 
should be a consideration of the record transmitted by the consul. Within the 
discretion of the reviewing body, permission should be granted, however, for 
applicants to submit by affidavit material not originally presented to the consul. 
In the great majority of cases the original record before the consul will be 
made without benefit of attorney. Legal counsel will presumably often for the 
first time enter the case in connection with the review proceedings. There will 
often be situations in which the record will be deficient in minor respects. Where 
this is the case, the reviewing body should have the discretion to permit the 
record to be completed without having to send the case back to the consul. So 
long as the Board can make the acceptance or rejection of additional evidence 
a matter of discretion, the essential character of the Board as a reviewing body 
will not be jeopardized. 


8. What types of cases should be excluded from review? 

It is obvious that there are a great number of visa refusals in which there is 
no genuine issue involved. Chief among these is the refusal based upon un- 
availability of quota numbers. Refusals based on a limited number of such 
routine grounds should be excepted from review. 


9. Who should have the right to review 


It is recognized that neither as a matter of constitutional law nor as a matter 
of international practice does an alien have any right to enter the United States. 
His entry is a matter of privilege. The right to a review of consular determina- 
tions might therefore well be reserved for those cases in which some person in the 
United States has a legitimate interest. It is suggested that any alien should be 
given the right to seek a review of consular action if the application is filed in 
his behalf or a statement of concern in the case is indicated by United States 
citizens in the following categories: 

(a) Blood relatives within fixed degrees of consanguinity. 

(b) Persons who have filed affidavits of support in aid of the alien’s application. 

(c) Persons on whose application the visa applicant has been accorded non- 
quota or preference status. 

Conceivably the Board should also be given jurisdiction to consider passport 
applications or other requests for relief by persons living abroad who claim to be 
American citizens. Such persons at the present time can obtain, a review of 
this vital issue only by presenting themselves to an immigrant inspector at the 
porder or by a declaratory judgment suit in a district court. The former remedy 
is not as a practical matter available to anyone not in Canada or Mexico. The 
latter is an expensive and cumbersome proceeding, the availability of which is 
not likely to be widely known abroad. Moreover, proof is ofter more readily 
available abroad than in the United States, since the issue in most cases involves 
the performance of acts of expatriation abroad. 
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10. Court review 

Court review, under the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act, should 
be provided. There are many complex legal questions which arise in the admin- 
istration of immigration law. Some means should be provided whereby the 
courts can resolve these questions. Under the present procedure these questions 
can be determined only in deportation cases. The result is that many persons 
may be excluded from the United States on grounds not warranted by our laws. 
Still the courts are powerless to correct such violations of law. 

It is not believed that provisions for judicial review will create an excessive 
burden on the Federal courts. The actual number of cases would probably be 
quite small. The following factors would all tend to screen out unmeritorious 
or frivolous cases: 

(a) Presumably most injustices would be corrected by the reviewing body. 

(b) Under the plan here proposed, the number of visa applicants having access 
to review would be substantially limited by the requirement dealt with in section 
9 above. 

(c) Under the Administrative Procedure Act the courts would not have any 
authority to review discretionary determinations except on a showing of abuse 
of discretion. Discretionary action by the consul should properly fall within 
the scope of administrative review. Such action would not be made renewable 
by the courts. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY ARTHUR H. Compron, CHANCELOR OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELOR, 
St. Louis, December 10, 1952. 
Tue PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Attention Hon. Philip B. Perlman, Chairman.) 


GENTLEMEN: There has just come to my attention a statement to your Com- 
mission regarding the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Naturalization Act of 
1952 presented by the Council of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and 
published in the current number of the bulletin of the Academy.’ This statement 
summarizes so accurately my own views on this matter that I am enclosing it 
with certain paragraphs marked which seem to me worthy of especial emphasis. 

Speaking in all seriousness, it seems to me that the McCarran-Walter Act is 
damaging greatly the welfare of the United States, and is endangering our 
national safety to a critical degree. 

My reason for saying this is that the strength of our Nation is vitally dependent 
upon continued rapid growth of the science and technology, and our safety and 
welfare are closely related to the respect and confidence with which we are 
regarded by our neighboring nations. The degree to which the growth of our 
science is dependent upon interchange of ideas with other nations has apparently 
not been appreciated by the authors of this act. In a race with the nations 
behind the iron curtain it is to a large extent this interchange, characteristic 
of the free world, upon which we must rely for victory. This growth of science 
under the stimulus of interchange of ideas has been a striking phenomenon 
during past generations, and is no less true today. With regard to the confidence 
and respect of our neighbors, nothing can be more damaging than to tell them 
that we are afraid to have the ideas of their scholars discussed freely in this 
country or to imply that we have scholars here whose ideas we are unwilling to 
have brought to the attention of the international public. 

These matters are serious because they affect substantially the rate of growth 
of the culture of the free world; and it is only as this culture grows, with its 
resulting strengthening of our own Nation, that we can hope to keep ahead of 
the nations that are controlled by dictators. It is because we see here so clearly 
a threat to the strength that is inherent in freedom that the Nation's scholars 
and scientists are so greatly concerned about the damage that is being caused 
by the MeCarran-Walter Act. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR H. Compton. 


1 See p. 1808. 
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I, BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF NATIONAL-ORIGINS QUOTA 


This memorandum deals with one of the fundamental assumptions that lay 
behind the immigration legislation of 1921—24, and that animates the MeCarran- 
Walter Act of this year. That assumption, embodied in the national-origins 
quota, is that the national origins of immigrants is a reliable indication of their 
capacity for Americanization. Generally, this assumption takes the form of 
an assertion that some people by their racial or national constitution are more 
capable of becoming Americanized than others. This is usually coupled with 
the assertion that the immigrants who came to the United States before 1880, 
the old immigrants, were drawn from the superior stocks of Northern and 
Western Europe, while those who came after that date were drawn from the 
inferior breeds of Southern and Eastern Europe 

There is a demonstrable connection between the diffusion of this assumption 
and the course of immigration legislation in the first quarter of the century. 
Those who argued in favor of a restrictionist policy did so not merely, perhaps 
not primarily, because they wished to reduce the total volume of immigration, 
but more important, because they wished to eliminate the new, while perpetu- 
ating the old immigration. This was the logic of the literacy test. Writing 
in the midst of the battle for its enactment, one of its leading proponents, 
Prescott F. Hall, pointed out: 

“The theory of the educational test is that it furnishes an indirect method 
of excluding those who are undesirable, not merely because of their illiteracy, 
but for other reasons. * * The hereditary tendencies of the peoples 
illiterate abroad * * * cannot be overcome in a generation or two.’ 

And, looking back at the accomplished fact, the Commissioner General of 
Immigration pointed out in 1923: 

“The so-called literacy test for aliens was the favorite weapon of the re- 
strictionists, and its widespread popularity appears to have been based quite 
largely upon a belief * * * that it would reduce the stream of new immi- 
gration * * * without seriously interfering with the coming of the older 
type.” ? 

The literacy law, passed over President Wilson’s veto in 1917, did not, however, 
accomplish what had been expected of it. The end of the war brought a resump- 
tion of immigration and with it a demand that the objective of keeping out 
the new while admitting the old immigrants be attained through the national 
origins device. The result was the passage of the Johnson Act of 1921. The 
intent of the act was clear. On the question of whether the base year should 
be 1910 or 1920, for instance, Representative Box pointed out: “A study of the 
immigration problem has disclosed the fact that during the last 20 or 30 years the 
older and steadier type of our immigration has been relatively small. The 
number of the older and better immigrants coming has been relatively much 
smaller during the last 10 years, and the number from Southern Europe, Italy, 
and Russia much greater, which will be reflected in the 1920 census. The mak 
ing of the 1910 census the basis will give us more of the better and less desirable 
immigration than if it were based on the census of 1920." * 


1Prescott F. Hall, Immigration and Its Effects Upon the United States (N. Y., 1908, 
2d edition). pp. 273-275. 

? Annual Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 1923 

* April 21, 1921. Congressional Record, LXI, p. 558. See also the remarks to the same 
effect of Congressmen Johnson and Ward, Congressional Record, LXI, pp. 518, 555 
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The act of 1924 which pushed the base quota year back to 1890 and consoli- 
dated the theory of national origins, was motivated by similar convictions as 
to the inferiority of the new immigrants. Congressman Vestal, arguing in favor 
of the measure, put the idea clearly. The southern and eastern immigrants 
of Eurvpe, he said, “have not been of the kind that are readily assimilated or 

absorbed by our American life.” * 

In judging the continued validity of the national origins quota system, it 
therefore becomes a matter of considerable importance to ascertain how the con- 
ception originated and gained currency that the new immigrants were different 
from the old, that the peoples of Southern and Eastern Burope were inferior 
to those of Northern and Western Europe. 


II. ORIGINS OF THE NEW-OLD IMMIGRATION DISTINCTION 


The conception of a new immigration inferior to the old began to take form 
in the writings of some sociologists and social thinkers in the 1890’s. At root, 
this conception rested on racist notions that the peoples of the Mediterranean 
region were biologically different from those of Northern and Western Burope. 
This difference, it was stated, sprang from the inferiority of blood and could 
visibly be observed in social characteristics. The whole argument was given 
very forceful expression by the distinguished anthropologist of the American 
Museum of Natural History in an enormously popular book : 

“These new immigrants were no longer exclusively members of the Nordic 
race as were the earlier ones * * * The new immigration * * * con- 
tained a large and increasing number of the weak, the broken, and the mentally 
crippled of all races drawn from the lowest stratum of the Mediterranean basin 
and the Balkans, together with hordes of the wretched, submerged populations 
of the Polish ghettos. Our jails, insane asylums, and almshouses are filled with 
this human flotsam and the whole tone of American life, social, moral, and 
political has been lowered and vulgarized by them.” ° 

These theories were bitterly and inconclusively debated through the early 
years of this century. The decisive turn in the argument came when they 
seemed to receive validation from the reports of two governmental investigations, 
The first was the detailed study of the Immigration Commission under the 
chairmanship of Senator Dillingham. The second was a report by Dr. Harry 
H. Laughlin of the Carnegie Institution, expert eugenics agent of the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

These reports had a direct impact upon subsequent legislation, for they 
supplied what had formerly been theoretical opinions privately held with a 
validation that was official and presumably scientific. The Immigration Com- 
mission, appointed in 1907, presented its conclusions in 1910 in an impressive 
42 volume report.’ Widely quoted, it figured prominently in the deliberations 
which produced the Johnson Act of 1921. Congressman Box, in the speech 
referred to above, clearly established the connection : 

“The reasons presented by the great Immigration Commission, which some 
years ago spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in inve:tigation and study of 
this great question, present conclusive reasons why we should encourage the 
coming in of the class which has been extolled so highly as an element which 
has contributed so much to our life and why it should discourage that which 
comes from Russia and Southern Europe.” ’ 

In the same way, the Laughlin report presented in 1922 and printed in 1923, 
laid the groundwork for the legislation of 1924.5 The report was widely quoted 
in quasi-scientific articles and entered prominently into the debate as a result 
of which the act of 1924 was enacted.’ It therefore becomes a matter of prime 
importance to investigate the nature of those reports and the soundness of their 
conclusions. 


* Congressional Record, LXV, p. 5439. 

wn a The Passing of the Great Race (1916) (N. Y., Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
), pp 5-2 

® Report of the Immigration Commission (42 vols., Washington, 1911). 

7 Congressional Record, LXI, 558. 

®73d Cong., 3d sess., Hearings Before the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, House of Representatives, November 21, 1922. Serial 7-C. 

® See. for example, the articles of Robert De C. Ward, Scientific Monthly, October, Decem- 


a eee and the use made of them by Congressman Vestal (Congressional Record, LXV, 
p. 5 ) 
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Ol. THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION (THE 1907 COMMISSION) 


The Dillingham Immigration Commission was the outgrowth of a renewed 
attempt to enact a literacy test in 1906. The opponents of that measure hoped 
to block it, or at least to postpone immediate action, by calling for a commission 
to study the whole problem. Congressman Bartholdt who proposed the crea- 
tion of such a body undoubtedly had in mind a Congressional committee such as 
those which had already conducted similar investigations in 1891 and 1892. 
This was also the expectation of Speaker Cannon who was opposed to any 
airing of the immigration question on the grounds that it was an issue likely 
to divide the Republican Party politically. 

Although the question was one primarily for Congressional action, it also 
concerned President Theodore Roosevelt deeply. In part, he was moved by 
such considerations as influenced Speaker Cannon. In part, he was also con- 
cerned because he was even then engaged in the delicate diplomatic negotiations 
with the Japanese that would ultimately lead to the controversial gentlemen’s 
agreement to limit Japanese immigration by the voluntary action of the Tokyo 
government. Roosevelt feared that agitation of the general question of immi- 
gration might upset these negotiations. Finally the President had great faith 
in the efficacy of fact-finding agencies as devices to evade the necessity for 
clear-cut political decisions. 

Although the President accepted and supported the idea of such a commission, 
he subtly modified the conception of what it should be and do. Instead of a 
Congressional investigating committee, he proposed a study by a number. of 
experts, appointed by the President; and confidentially requested Commissioner 
of Labor Neill, while the question was still being debated in Congress, to proceed 
at once to “as full an investigation of the whole subject of immigration as the 
facilities at hand will permit.” ” As enacted (Feb. 20, 1907), the law however 
provided for an investigating commission of nine, three to be chosen by the 
President of the Senate, three by the Speaker of the House and three experts by 
the President. In this form the proposal secured the acquiescence of all parties to 
the debate and also attracted the support of a great number of social workers 
and social theorists attracted by the idea of an impartial, scientific investiga 
tion aS an instrument of social engineering of which there was then much talk. 
At this stage then there was the expectation that out of the deliberations of the 
Commission there would come a body of verified and undisputable facts that 
would supply the groundwork for future action. VPresident Roosevelt summed 
up these expectations in a message to Speaker Cannon when he expressed the 
hope that from the work of the Commission would come the information that 
he could then use “to put before the Congress a plan which would amount to a 
definite solution of this immigration business.” ™ 

The circumstances of its establishment account for the great hopes that were 
held out for the report of the Commission and the prestige that ultimately 
attached to its findings. That prestige was certainly added to when the Com- 
mission took more than 3 years to investigate, spent a million dollars, employed 
a staff of about 300, and published its results in 42 impressive volumes. 

A view of the actual circumstances of the compilation and of the nature of 
the methods used will show however that the Commission's report was neither 
impartial nor scientific, and that confidence in it was not altogether justified. 
No public hearings were held, no witnesses cross-examined by the members of 
the Commission. Largely the study was conducted by experts who each compiled 
their voluminous reports which were not printed until after the Commission 
had reached its conclusions. It is doubtful whether the Senators and Congress- 
men on the Commission ever had the time to examine the voluminous reports in 
manuscript. It is most likely they were compelled to rest their judgment upon 
the two-volume summary prepared for it by its body of experts. The final 
report was “adopted within a half hour of the time when, under the law, it 
must be filed.” The identity of the experts must therefore become of some 
significance. 

The key person was the economist J. W. Jenks. Jenks was chosen because he 
had served for a decade in a similar capacity in other fact-finding investigations 
on trusts and other questions. He had already expressed himself on the subject 


*” Theodore Roosevelt Papers, XXV, PP. 86-89. 


™ Theodore Roosevelt Papers, XX XIX, pp. 497-498. 
22 Immigration Commission, Report, I, 49. 
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of iminigration.” The other public members were Commissioner of Labor Neill, 
and William R. Wheeler, active in Republican polities in San Francisco which 
was then being shaken by the Japanese question. The key secretary, appointed 
on the recommendation of Senator Lodge, an outspoken restrictionist, was Morton 
I. Crane, described by the Senator as “absolutely safe and loyal” on the question. 
Roosevelt was perhaps less concerned with impartiality than with the likelihood 
of producing a tactically safe report. In any case he warned Jenks, “Don’t put 
in too many professors.” * 

Despite its scientific pretensions therefore the report began by taking for 
granted the conclusions it aimed to prove—that the new immigration was essen- 
tially different from the old and less capable of being Americanized. This 
assumption is clearly stated at the very start : 

“The old and the new immigration differs in many essentials. The former 
was * * * Jargely a movement of settlers * * * from the most progres 
sive sections of Europe. * * * They entered practically every line of ac 
tivity. * * * Many of them * * * became landowners * * * They 
mingled freely with the native Americans and were quickly assimilated. On the 
other hand, the new immigration has been largely a movement of unskilled labor- 
ing men who have come * * * from the less progressive countries of 
Europe. * * * They have * *- * congregated together in sections apart 
from native Americans and the older immigrants to such an extent that assimi- 
lation has been slow.” 

This assumption with which the Commission started conditioned the prepara- 
tion of the whole report and made it certain that the conclusions would confirm 
the prejudgment. To quote the Commission’s own words: 

“Consequently the Commission paid but little attention to the foreign-born 
element of the old immigrant class and directed its efforts almost entirely to 
* * * the newer immigrants.” » 

These assumptions were directly reflected in the techniques through which the 
Commission operated. There was no effort to give a time dimension to its data; 
there was some talk of including a history of immigration, but the study was 
never prepared. There was therefore no opportunity to trace the development 
of various problems or to make comparisons between earlier and later conditions. 
For the same reason, the Commission made no use of any information except that 
gathered by its own staff at the moment. The enormous store of data in the 
successive State and Federal censuses were hardly touched. For 50 years State 
bureaus of labor statistics had been gathering materials on the conditions of 
industrial labor ; the Commission disregarded those entirely. Instead it planned, 
but never finished, a mammoth census of all industrial workers.” It overlooked 
similarly the wealth of information contained in almost a century of investiga- 
tions by other Government and private bodies. 

inally, the Commission consistently omitted from its calculations and judg- 
ments the whole question of duration of settlement. Time and again it assumed 
that a group which had lived in the United States for 5 years could be treated 
on the same footing as one that had lived here for 35. In a few cases, there 
is enough information to make out the distortions that follow upon that assump- 
tion.” In most cases, however the Commission did net even possess the data 
on which a reasoned judgment could be based. 

The comments on the Commission’s findings that follow will document these 
general criticisms. Taking for granted the difference between old and new 
immigrants, the Commission found it unnecessary to prove that the difference 
existed. In most cases, the individual reports-——on industry, trime, nationality 


% Note on J. W. Jenks’ views on immigration restriction before 1907: As a teacher, 
Jenks had long argued the necessity of restricting immigration along the lines the Com- 
mission would later recommend. The svllabus of his course on Practical Economic 
Questions (March 31, 1900, pp. 16-17) indicated a consistent restrictionist bias. The 
editor of the Utica Observer who supported the literacy test later wrote, ‘““‘This was due 
to yon. T had one or two courses under you at Cornell, where I got the right start on the 
subject.” (FE. A. Spears to Jenks, February 19, 1915.) At the very time the investiga- 
tion was being considered, Jenks opposed a study, as did Congressman Gardner and other 
restrictionists, arguing that it would involve “the danger of delaying pending legislation 
that Congress has already recommended” (the literacy bill). See facts About Immigra- 
tion, Report of the Proceedings of Conferences on Immigration * * * New York, 
September 24 and December 12, 1906, p. 64. 

4 See Roosevelt to Jenks, Roosevelt Papers, XLI, 338 (March 14. 1907): and Lodge to 
Roosevelt, July 26, 1908, Selections From the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henrv Cabot Lodge. 1884-1918. (N, Y., 1925) II, p. 307. 

1% Report, I. pn. 13-15. 

16 Report, XIX, pp. 11-12. 

7 See, for example, the accounts of the ability to learn English, below. 
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and the like—do not contain the materials for a proper comparison of old and 
new. But inthe summary, the Commission followed the procedure of presenting 
the introduction and conclusion of each individual report, together with its own 
interpretive comments that supply the judgment of the inferiority of the new 
immigrants. Those comments spring from its own a priori assumption, not from 
its evidence—whatever that was worth; sometimes indeed they run altogether 
against its evidence.” 


IV. ANALYSIS OF THE IMMIGRATION COMMISSION REPORT 


The substance of the report falls into a number of general categories. Volumes 
I and II are summary volumes. Volume III, a statistical survey of immigration 
1819-1910, and volume XXXIX, an analysis of legal provisions, are noncontro 
versial. Volume XL, a study of immigration in other countries, is not considered 
in this memorandum. 
The critical material in the other volumes falls into nine general categories 
A dictionary of races. Volume V summarized in I, 209 ff. 
Emigration conditions in Europe (Causes for Emigration). Volume IV, 
summarized in volume I, 165ff. 
EKeconomic Effects of Immigration (industry, agriculture, cities). Volumes 
VI-XXVIII, summarized in volume I, 285 ff 
Education and Illiteracy. Volumes XXIX-XXXIII, summarized in volume 
HE, 4. &. 
Charity and Immigration. Volumes XXXIV—-XXXYV, summarized in volume 
II, 87 ff. 
Immigration and Crime. Volume XXXVI, summarized in volume II, 159 ff. 
Immigration and Vice. Volume XXXVII, summarized in volume II, : 
Immigration and Insanity. Volume II, 223 ff. Complete report. 
Immigration and Bodily Form. Volume XXXVIII, summarized in Volume 
III, 501 ff. 
Each of these categories may most profitably be discussed individually 


The dictionary of races 


In considering the monumental dictionary of races compiled by the Commission 
it is necessary to take account of the views of race held by its expert, J. W 
Jenks, and by, the anthropologist Daniel Folkmar, who was charged with the 
responsibility of preparing that section of the report. Neither man consciously 
accepted the notion that the races of men were divided by purely biological 
distinctions; such a notion could not have been applied to differentiate among 
the masses of immigrants.” But both agreed that there was innate, ineradicable 
race distinctions that separated groups of men from one another and they 
agreed as to the general necessity of classifying these races to know which were 
fittest, most worthy of survival. The immediate problem was to ascertain 
“whether there may not be certain races that are inferior to other races i 
to discover some test to show whether some may be better fitted for American 
citizenship than others.” * 

‘he introduction to the Dictionary of Races explained that while mankind 
may be divided into five divisions “upon physical or somatogical grounds” the 
subdivisions of these into particular races is made “largely upon a linguistic 
basis.” According to the dictionary, this linguistic basis of classification was 
not only practical, in the sense that immigrant inspectors could readily deter 
mine the language spoken, but it also had “the sanction of law in immigration 
Statistics and in the census of foreign countries.” 

Yet, in practice, the dictionary concerned itself with much more than a 
classification by language. Through it runs a persistent, though not a con- 
sistent, tendency to determine race by physical types, to differentiate the old 
from the new immigrants racially, and to indicate the superiority of the forme! 
to the latter. 


18 See, for example, the discussion of criminality below; and on unionization, below 

“While it is well to find a classification by physical characteristics insisted upon in 
the able works of Ripley, Deniker, and others, it is manifestly impracticable to use such 
a classification in immigration work.”’ Report, I, p. 211. 

* See J. W. Jenks, The Racial Problem in Immigration, National Conference of Charities 
and Correction. Proceedings, XXXVI (1909), 217: J. W. Jenks. Principles of Polities 
(N. Y., 1909), 31; Daniel Folkmar, Lecons d’anthropologie philosophique (Paris, 1900) 
pp. 140 ff. 

™ Report, I, p. 211. 
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(a) The biological sources of race.—Although the dictionary presumably rests 
upon a linguistic basis, it often considers biological inheritance the critical ele 
ment in determining racial affiliation. The following examples will illustrate. 

Thus the Finns, it is stated, linguistically belong to the Finno-Tartarie race, 
along with the Hungarians, Turks, and Japanese. But the western Finns who 
actually came to the United States, though they speak the same lumguare, are 
descended from “the blondest of Teutons, Swedes * * *. 

The Armenians linguistically “are more nearly related to the Aryans of 
Europe than to their Asiatic neighbors,” but “are related physically to the 
Turks, although they exceed these * * * in the remarkable shortness and 
height of their heads. The flattening of the back of the head * * * can only 
he compared to the flattened occiput of the Malay.” 

Although “English has been the medium of intercourse for generations,” the 
dictionary defines as Irish those descended from people whose “ancestral lan 
guage was Irish.” 

Among the Japanese who all speak the saine language, “the ‘fine’ type of 
ihe aristocracy, the Japanese ideal, as distinet from the ‘coarse’ type recognized 
by students of the Japanese today” is due to “nn undoubted white strain.” 
The “fine” type are the descendants of “the Ainos, the earliest inhabitants of 
Japan * * * one of the most truly Caucasian-like people in appearance.” 

(b) The differentiation of old and new immigrants.—All these racial identi 
fieations are confused by the evident desire to demonstrate that the old immigra- 
tion was different in racial type from the new. Thus Jewish immigrants, though 
in language and physical characteristics akin to the Germans, are reckoned 
among the Slavs or eastern Europeans. In the same way it is suggested that a 
large part of the Irish are “English or Scotch in blood, Teutonic (‘Nord’e’) in 
type rather than ‘Celtic’.”. The Dutch are the “Englishmen of the mainland.” * 

(c) The inferiority of the new immigrants.—Throughout the dictionary and 
its summary are reflections in scattered phrases and sentences upon the lesser 
capacity of the new immigrants to be Americanized. The English and the Irish 
come to the United States “imbued with sympathy for our ideals and our 
democratie institutions.” The “Norse” make “ideal farmers and are often said 
to Americanize more rapidly than do the other peoples who have a new language 
to learn.” “There is no need to speak of peculiarities in customs and the many 
important elements which determine the place of the German race in modern 
civilization.” For “the German is too well known in America to necessitate 
further discussion.” By contrast, the Serbo-Croatians have “savage manners,” 
the South Italians “have not attained distinguished success as farmers” and are 
given to brigandry and poverty: and although “the Po'es verge toward the 
‘northern’ race of Europe,” being lighter in color than the Russians, “they are 
more high strung,” in this respect resembling the Hungarians. “All these peo- 
ples of eastern and southern Europe, including the Greeks and the Italians 
* * * give character to the immigration of today, as contrasted with the 
northern Teutonic and Celtic stocks that characterized it up to the eighties. 
All are different in temperament and civilization from ourselves.” * 

It need hardly be said there is no evidence in the report to support these 
characterizations. If the material in the dictionary proves anything, it proves 
that the people of Europe are so thoroughly intermixed, both physically and 
linguistically, that they cannot be separated into distinct races. Nevertheless, 
the dictionary significantly establishes a pseudo-scientific basis for the designa- 
tion of various races. In the balance of the report, the reservations and con- 
ditional statements in the dictionary drop away, and the various immigrant 
groups are treated as fixed races, with well-defined characteristics. Further- 
more, throughout, the Commission proceeds on the assumption that these races 
can be combined into two clear-cut categories, the old and new.” 


2. Emigration conditions in Europe 


The Commission studied the background of immigration by an extensive tour 
of Europe and through the examination of some of the relevant documents. 
It was interested in the causes of emigration, the surrounding conditions, the 


selective factors that operated in it, and the means by which the movement was 
effected. 


2 Report, II, pp. 217, 236, 248, 253. 

*% Report, II, pp. 232, 246, 249. 

* Report, I, pp. 242, V, 47, 54, 66, 79, 82, 83, 104, 120, 130. 
> See also, below, for a note on nrore recent race dheory. 
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In this section of its work, too, the Commission deprived itself of the means 
of making appropriate comparisons between the old and the new immigrants; 
and then proceeded to make such comparisons to the disadvantage of the new 
immigrants, without the necessary evidence. 

In approaching the subject, the Commission “was not unmindful of the fact 
that the widespread apprehension in the United States relative to immigration 
is chiefly due” to the shift in the source of immigration from the northwestern 
regions to the southeastern regions of Europe. It therefore “paid particular 
attention” to the latter group.” Almost 300 pages of the report deal with the 
situation in Italy, Russia, Austria-LHlungary, Greece. These discussions are, 
on the whole, fair and factual. But they are preceded by a general survey of 
some 130 pages which draws less-fair inferential comparisons between the 
emigration from these places and that from Western Europe. The extensive 
account of the difficulties of life in the countries of the new immigration and 
the omission of any such account for the countries of old emigration leaves the 
impression that the circumstances which caused the one differed from those 
which caused the other.” 

In the general survey, the old and the new immigration are said to differ on 
four main points—permuanence of settlement, sex distribution, occupation, and the 
causes of emigration. In the summary (volume I) these differences are stated 
even more strongly than in more extended report in volume IV. It will be 
worth examining each of these differences in turn. 

(a) Permanent or transient emigration.—The matter of permanent or tran- 
sient emigration is important because it is presumed that those immigrants who 
come with the intention of staying make better citizens than the “birds of pas- 
sage” who come merely with the intention of working for a few years, then to 
depart. The Commission states flatly: “In the matter of stability or permanence 
of residence in the United States there is a very wide difference between Furo- 
pean immigrants of the old and new classes.” This conclusion is proved by 
comparing the number of arrivals in 1907 with the number of departures in 1908 
as follows: 


Immigrants admitted, 


1907 Aliens departing, 1908 


Sislelct leie dalmatian tonnes |-—___—— 


Old immigration (percent) a 22.7 8.9 
New immigration (percent) ...._._- Siti cai i 91.1 


100. 0 


If, however, the data is taken for particular groups and presented in terms of 
the relationship of the number of departures to the number of arrivals, the 
case is by no means so clear. Such groups as the south Italians and the 
Croatians would still show a high rate of departures; but, on the other hand, 
such old groups as the English, the Germans, and the Scandinavians would 
show higher rates of departure than such new groups as the Armenians, the 
Dalmatians, the Hebrews, and the Portuguese.” 

Taken even at its face value, this data would not justify a correlation 
between old immigration and permanence of settlement and between new immi- 
gration and transience of settlement. Indeed the Commission had available 
other kinds of data which pointed to the completely contrary conclusion.” Most 
important of all, the discussion did not take account here of various conditioning 
factors such as recency of migration. As an agent of the committee pointed out, 
in another place: 

“It is true, no doubt, that most of the recent immigrants hope at first to return 
some day to their native land, but * * * with the passing years and the 
growth of inevitable ties, whether domestic, financial, or political, binding the 
immigrant to his new abode, these hopes decline and finally disappear.” ® 

(b) Sex distribution of immigrants.—The identical criticism applies to the 
Commission’s opinion that the new immigration contains a higher proportion 


** Report, IV, pp. 12, 19. 

* For recent accounts of the causes of the old emigration, see below. 
* The relevant data may be found, Report, I, pp. 179 ff., IV, pp. 39 ff. 
* Report, VITT, pp. 152-154. 

© Report, VIII, p. 657. 
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of single men than the old. Again, that ju lgment is superficially supported by 
throwing all the old and all the new immigrants together into two distinct groups ; 
that is the basis of the Commission’s table: 


Percent of males among immigrants, 1899-1909 


Old immigration ; easete aa Man nal lind 
IO DRIGIS a sicsieitiirciniiiin & bincixentaeingeltionte aoe dae 


But taking the groups individually we find no such clear-cut demarcation 
among those with the lowest proportions of males in their total immigration. 


Percent of males among immigrants, 1899-1909 


lee: j2 | Meoteins.. i... : . 633. 
Hebrew__-_ pigecal) 5 iT) Welah.....-.- 64. | 
Bohemian______ 56.9 CC aienstis . 65. 
Wet oo : 58. 6 | Finnish___-_ _- ‘ 65. 
Portuguese_____ sa 59, Syrian ca ‘ GS. ° 
German__ estates sin Polish... ~. ia eal 69. : 
Scandinavian 61. Siovektic< 2a 
English ; Gh. 


Here, too, the recency of the immigration movement would affect the utility of 
the data.” 

(c) Occupations —The Commission attempted here to show that the new immi- 
gration brought to the United States a significantly larger percentage of unskilled 
laborers than did the old. Its data did not show this. 

For the purposes of this discussion only, therefore, the Hebrews were defined 
out of the new immigration. That still, however, did not account for the large 
proportion of servants among the old immigrants. Furthermore, examining the 
specific groups once more, we discover that the Germans and Scandinavians 
among the old immigrants boast fewer skilled laborers than such new groups 
as the Armenians, Bohemians, Hebrews, and Spanish; and the Lrish are lower 
in the list than the south Italians. There is no basis here certainly for the 
distinction between old and new.” 

(d) The causes of emigration —By confining the discussion of economic pres- 
sures on emigration to the countries of Southern and Eastern Europe, the in- 
ference is made that the new immigration was more conditioned by such factors 
than the old. Thus, it is said: 

“A large proportion of the emigration from Southern and Eastern Europe 
may be traced directly to the inability of the peasantry to gain an adequate 
livelihood in agricultural pursuits.” * 

The statement could as well be applied to the north and west of Europe. 
Similarly the summary asserts: 

“The fragmentary nature of available data relative to wages in many European 
countries makes a satisfactory comparison with wages in the United States 
impossible. It is well known, however, that even in Eng!and, Germany, France, 
and other countries of Western Europe wages are below the United States stand- 
ard, while in Southern and Eastern Europe the difference is very great.” * 

Actually, the original report makes clear, the only evidence the Commis- 
sion had was on the disparity between wages in the United States and those in 
France, Germany, and Great Britain. It admitted that there was no data on 
Southern and Eastern Europe. Yet by assuming that wages in the latter places 
were necessarily lower than in the former, the data on the old immigration 
served to prove the inferiority of the new.* 


8. Economic effects of immigration 


This section of the subject absorbed the major portion of the Commission's 
attention. Fully 20 (VI-XXV) of the 42 volumes are devoted to it. The Com- 
mission’s aides accumulated an enormous store of data in all parts of the coun- 
try; they examined 21 industries intensively, and 16 others only slightly less so. 
Much of the material so gathered is useful. But the conclusions drawn from it 


*1 Report, I, p. 171, IV, pp. 23 ff. 

= Report, I, pp. 172 ff., IV. pp. 26 ff. 
% Report, I, p. 186, IV, p. 54 
* Report, I, p. 186. 

% Report IV, pp. 54-55 
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hv the Commission are often unsound and misleading, almost invariably so when 
it came to comparisons between the old and the new immigrants. 

The Commission began with a dubious assertion that: “The older immigrant 
labor supply was composed principally of persons who had had training and 
experience abroad in the industries which they entered after their arrival in 
the United States. * * *. In the case of the more recent immigrations from 
Southern and Eastern Europe this condition of affairs has been reversed. Be- 
fore coming to the United States the greater proportion were engaged in farming 
or unskilled labor and had no experience or training in manufacturing or 
mining.” 

By the Commission’s own figures, this statement is untrue, less than 20 per- 
cent of the old immigrants (1899-1909) were skilled laborers, and the percentage 
in earlier periods was probably smaller still.“ The weakness of the claim that 
there was a correlation between the old immigration and skilled labor and be- 
tween the new and unskilled has already been shown above (p. 18). Starting 
with this misapprehension the committee proceeds to draw from its material 
far-reaching conclusions as to the effect of the new immigration upon: (a) Na- 
tive and old immigration labor, (b) unionization, (c) industrial methods, (d) 
new industries, and (e€) unemployment and depressions. 

(a) Effects of the new immigration upon native and old immigrant labor.— 
The Commission wished to demonstrate the adverse effects of the new immigra- 
tion upon the existing labor supply. At one point it actually suggested that the 
new immigration diminished the volume of the old and reduced the native birth 
rate. But it did not push that suggestion far. 

Instead it argued that in many industries the new immigrants pushed out the 
old labor force. It could not, however, explain this racial displacement by the 
mere willingness of newcomers to work at lower wages, for the Commission 
discovered that “it has not appeared in the case of the industries covered by the 
present investigation that it was usual for employers to engage recent immi- 
grants at wages actually lower than those prevailing at the time of their em- 
ployment.” * 

The line of argument took another course, therefore. The presence of the 
newcomers, it was said, produced unsafe working conditions and lowered the 
conditions of labor to a dgree that “the Americans and older immigrants have 
considered unsatisfactory.” To have proved that would have called for a his- 
torical investigation of the industries concerned from which evidence might be 
drawn for the presumed deterioration of conditions. There was no such study 
and no such evidence. Indeed, this section seems to have been inserted into the 
summary arbitrarily, for it seems not to correspond with any section of the 
extended report itself.” 

On the other hand the report does contain material, not used by the Com- 
mission, that throws a different light upon the process of displacement. 

“The chief reason for the employment of immigrants has been the impos. 
sibility of securing other labor to supply the demand caused by the expansion 
of the industry. Without the immigrant labor supply, the development of 
the cotton-goods industry to its present status in New 
North Atlantic States could not have taken place.” 

All these changes were part of the complex development of the American 
economy. The rapid industrial expansion of the half century before the 
investigation had been accompanied by swift technological change which mech- 
anized many aspects of production and thereby eliminated the skill of the old 
craftsmen. That accounts for the displacement. gut the Commission also 
found that those displaced, in large measure, moved upward to better-paying 
jobs available in the rapid expansion of the economy. To the extent that immi- 
grants contributed to that expansion they actually helped to lift the condition 
of the laborers they found already there. 

In any case, no connection was established between the specific qualities of 
the new immigrants, and the whole process of displacement. Indeed the report 
itself pointed out that the shifts in the labor force went back to early in the 
nineteenth century and had once involved such old groups as the Irish. That 


England and other 


* Report I, p. 494. 
* Report I, p. 174. 
% Report I, p. 494. 
* Report I, p. 561. 
“ Compare with Report, XIX. 
“ Report X, p. 126. 
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might have suggested to the Commission, but unfortunately did not, that what 
was involved was not some peculiarity of the immigrants from Southern and 
Eastern Europe, but rather a general factor characteristic of all immigrants, and 
varying with the recency of the group. 

(b) Unionization.—The Commission makes the blanket accusation that, “The 
extensive employment of Southern and Eastern European immigrants in manu- 
facturing and mining has in many places resulted in the weakening of labor 
organizations or in their complete disruption.” “ This statement is made with- 
out a shred of evidence. The Commission did not include in its report any data 
on union membership, either for the country as a whole or for specific industries 
or for specific unions. It had no way of knowing what the trend of union mem 
bership was, or of what the relationship of immigration was to that trend. 

The accusation quoted above derives not from the evidence but from the Com 
mission’s assumption as to the nature of the new immigration: ‘The members 
of the larger number of races of recent entrance to the mines, mills, and factories 
as a rule have been tractable and easily managed. This quality seems to be 
a temperamental one acquired through present or past conditions of life in their 
native lands.” “ 

The lengths to which the Commission was willing to go to maintain views of 
the effects of immigration on unions in accord with its prejudices may be seen 
by comparing the account of the labor organizations in the cotton industry as 
it appears in the extended report with the same account summarized in the 
summary. 

Speaking of the cotton-goods industry the original report points out that unions 
are confined to the skilled branches of the trade while the immigrants are large], 
unskilled. The latter occupations “are not organized, and the coming of the 
foreigner there does not concern the textile unions.” Since the organized branches 
of the trade are “protected, by the long time required to attain proficiency, from 
any sudden or immediate competition of unorganized foreigners, these unions 
are not strongly opposed to the immigrants gradually working into their trades.” 
But “they manifest little interest in the immigrant employees until they have 
advanced to the occupations controlled by the labor organizations.” Though 
the mass of laborers thus remain outside the union, the report continues, “all 
the operatives are strongly union in their sympathies and in the case of labor 
troubles have stood with the union people.” “ 

How does the summary summarize this report? Only an extended quotation 
will show the extent of the distortion: 

“The more recent immigrant employees from Southern and Eastern Europe 
and Asia, however, have been a constant menace to the labor organizations and 
have been directly and indirectly instrumental in weakening the unions and 
threatening their disruption. * * * The recent immigrants have also been 
reluctant to identify themselves with the unions.” * 

This dictum inserted into the summary in direct contradiction to the evidence, 
while the conclusions of the original report are omitted, is evidence oi the total! 
unreliability of the Commission’s findings on the question of unionization and 
iminigration. 

(ce) Industrial methods.—The Commission found that among the effects of 
employing the new immigrants in industry was an increase in the number of 
accidents.” This question has already been treated above (p. 20). In addition 
reference should be made to the careful examination of the Coinmission’s con 
clusions on the subject by Dr. I. A. Hourwich.” Dr. Hourwich showed that the 
Commission merely accepted the mine-operators’ point of view, which was to 
ascribe all accidents to employee negligence rather than to deficiencies in equip 
ment. Reconstructing the history of mine accidents, Dr. Hourwich showed that 
their incidence varied with the output of industry rather than with the character 
of the labor force; and a comparison of mmes in Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Alabama, which employed very few immigrants, with those of Pennsylvania 
where the bulk of the miners were immigrants exposed clearly the falsity of the 
Commission’s views. The Commission, eager to reach its own conclusions, con 
sidered none of these types of evidence. 


©“ Report I, p. 530. 

* Report I, p. 500. 

* Report X, pp. 123, 124. 

* Report I, p. 537. 

“ Report I, pp. 538 ff., VI, pp. 209 ff. 

“Isaac A. Hourwich, Immigration and Labor (2d edition, New York, 1922) pp. 458 
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The conclusions of the Commission also contain numerous miscellaneous state 
ments as to the deterioration of the conditions of labor and of wages us the 
results of immigration. In this connection, it is only necessary to emphasize 
again the fact that the Commission had no evidence whatsoever to support these 
contentions. Such evidence could only have come by a comparative historical 
study which would actually trace the development of labor conditions over a 
substantial period. The Commission made no such study. The hypothetical 
and speculative nature of its conclusions may be seen in the following example. 
Acknowledging that there was no evidence that immigrants actually worked at 
lower wages, the Commission went on to say: 

“It is hardly open to doubt, however, that the availability of the large supply 
of recent immigrant labor prevented the increase in wages which otherwise 
would have resulted during recent years from the increased demand for labor.” “ 

(d) New industries —The Commission drew an unfavorable comparison be 
tween the old and the new immigration. The coming of the latter “has not 
resulted in the establishment of new industries of any importance.” But, “by 
way of contrast, it will be recalled that a large proportion of the earlier immi- 
grant laborers were originally induced to come to this country to contribute their 
skill and experience toward the establishment oi new industries, such as mining 
and textile, glass, and iron and steel manufacturing.” ” This assertion springs 
from the unreal fantasy to which the Commission clung, that the old immigra- 
tion was largely made up of skilled artisans. (See above, p. 18.) It disregards 
also the obvious difference between the industrial conditions in the United States 
in 1840 and 1900. It was indeed easier to create new industries at the earlier 
date; but that reflected the undeveloped economy of the country rather than the 
quality ef the immigration.” 

(e) Unemployment and depressions.—The conclusions of the report also con- 
tain a number of statements implying a relationship between the new immigra- 
tion and unemployment and depressions.” ‘These are nowhere proven. In any 
case, as elsewhere, the Commission found it unnecessary to show that the old 
immigration had stood in a different relationship; it took that for granted. 

(f) Agriculture—It was the same with the report on the conditions of immi 
grants in agriculture. The body of that report consisted of a fairly sympathetic 
survey of mavy communities of recent immigrants. But the summary of the 
report was preceded by an introduction, not particularly related to the report 
itself, which drew an invidious distinction between the old and new immi- 
grants with regard to the likelihood of their entry into agriculture.” The 
comments there made disregarded two critical factors. First, the number of 
farmers increased with the duration of a group’s life in the United States; this 
was revealed quite clearly in the Commission’s data which showed that for all 
groups there was a greater percentage of farmers among the second than among 
the first generation.” Furthermore, the context of the American economy had 
changed after 1890. With industrialization there came a general growth of 
urban at the expense of rural population; even the sons of native farmers were 
being drawn to the city. Whatever difference existed between the old and the 
new immigrants, was not the product of their inherent characteristics but of 
the conditions they found and the length of time they had lived in the United 
States. 


}. Education and literacy. 


The current agitation of the literacy test gave particular importance to the 
Commission's discussion of the problems of literacy and education, and to its 
attempt to establish a difference, in this regard, between the old and the new 
immigration. 

The background was established in the account of emigration conditions in 
Kurope, which clearly indicated a substantial difference in the rate of illiteracy 
between the newcomers to the United States from the countries of old immi 
gration. The original report examined the various reasons for the high rate 
of illiteracy in Southern and Eastern Europe and concluded, “But probally the 
most apparent cause of illiteracy in Europe, as elsewhere, is poverty. The 
economic status of a people has a very decided effect upon the literacy rate 


* Report I, p. 540. 

*” Report I, p. 541. 

“ For the later contributions of new immigrants, see below. 
"Report I, p. 39. 

®3 Report I, p. 547 ff. 

5 Report I. p. 799 ff. 
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It went on to predict a steady improvement in this regard.* The summary 
omitted this discussion and suggested strongly that the high rate of illiteracy 
among the new, immigrants was due to “inherent racial tendencies.” © 

The Commission also found it possible to demonstrate that the new immi- 
grants in the United States were less literate than the old. This data is nowhere 
brought systematically together, but is scattered through the reports on industries 
and agriculture. It is therefore difficult to analyze in detail. In general, how- 
ever, it may be said, that the factor of duration of settlement is almost every- 
where disregarded in arriving at the conclusion that “a much higher degree of 
illiteracy prevails among the immigrants of recent years form Southern and 
Eastern Europe than among those of old tmmigration from Great Britain and 
Northern Europe.” The importance of the factor of duration of settlement may 
be gathered from the data on the literacy of employees in clothing manufacture, 
which do take account of it: 


Percentage of foreign-born employees who speak English by years 
in the United States 
Years in the United States: Percent 
Under 5.2. = ee ; : J ee eee 38.8 
Ort "Bi. oo eee Sit 5 66.5 
BO Oa CURBS. eso 3 E a ue E : | *88;0 


1 Report XI, p. 363 


The failure of the Commission to reckon with this factor invalidates its whole 
comparison. 

Its difficulties with the more general problems of education were even more 
impressive. The Commission had apparently thought it would be possible to 
measure the capacity of the old and new immigrants to be schooled. Discussing 
the question Jenks had pointed out: 

“Any one who has observed, even in a small way, the different classes of 
people that come into this country, knows that some are very much inclined 
toward making the best possible use of our schools, while others make no 
attempt whatever to get in touch with our educational system.” ™ 


The Commission planned to make such measurements through an elaborate 
investigation of more than 2,000,000 school children to discover which races 
were most likely to be retarded. 

Although four volumes of tables came forth from this investigation, it proved 
nothing. To begin with, the data was defective for it was based upon 
questionnaires sent to teachers who did not understand them. 

“In a considerable proportion of cases the teachers have assigned a cause 
of retardation for pupils who are the normal age or even younger than the 
normal age for the grade.” * 

The Commission nevertheless used the bulk of material gathered, in its elabor- 
ate tables on retardation, the very concept which the teachers did not understand. 

The volumes of data thus reflect not the care and accuracy of the survey, 
but rather, the fact that the Commission was not able to shape its material to 
the conclusions it wished. 

There is no basis in the data for dividing the old from the new immigrants on 
the performance of their children in schools. But the information in the tables 
does show a wide variation from place to place in the achievements of children 
within any given group. Thus 55 percent of the German children in St. Louis 
are retarded, but only 21.2 percent in Scranton; similarly the English show 56.2 
percent in St. Louis, 19.1 percent in Sernnton, and 13.9 percent in Worcester.” 

That might suggest that the quality of schools and the social environment was 
a more significant variable than parentage. But not to the Commission. 

So too, through the tables there runs a good deal of material that would em- 
phasize the importance of recency of settlement, so much so, that the original 
report pointed out: 

“Length of residence in the United States has an important bearing on prog- 
ress of pupils. It can hardly be expected that children of immigrants who have 
been in the United States only a few months or even years can make the same 


oA Report IV, pp. 34, 35. 

5 Report I, p. 176 

5% Report I, p. 443. 

*T Jenks, The Racial Problem in Immigration, loc. cit., p. 219. 
S Report II, p. 43. 

*® Report XXXIII, pp. 218, 386, 564. 
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progress as children of those who have been here long enough to become more or 
less adjusted to their new surroundings.” 
This comment seemed not worthy of inclusion in the summary. 


5. Charity and immigration 


The data on pauperism, dependence, and admissions to institutions do hot 
supply the basis for any generalizations as to meaningful differences between 
the old and new immigration, except insofar as the old were more subject to alco 
holism than the new.” 


6. Immigration Qnd crime 


Among the Commission's conclusions were some striking comments on the rela 
tionship of criminality to immigration. “Statistics show,” it said, “that the 
proportion of convictions for crimes according to the popoulation is greater 
among the foreign-born than among the native-born.” Furthermore, the con 
clusions asserted, ‘“The proportion of the more serious crimes of homicide, black 
mail, and robbery, as well as the least serious offenses is greater among the 
foreign-born.” These statements followed smoothly from the conceptions of 
racial propensities included in the Dictionary of Races. To support them with 
statistical evidence was more difficult, however. 

What did statistics show? When the Commission turned to the only existing 
body of information, the Census Report on Prisoners, it discovered a disconcerting 
situation. These data, gathered by a body which did not have to prove any 
conclusions, showed that “immigration has not increased the Volume of crime 
to a distinguishable extent, if at all,’ that the percentage of immigrants among 
prisoners had actually fallen between 1890 and 1904, and that native Americans 
“exhibited in general a tendency to commit more serious crimes than did the 
immigrant.” “ 

Obviously, such statistics would not do. The Commission proceeded to gather 
its own. For its study, the Commission accumulated a very large number of 
cases, fully 1,179,677, were extracted from court records over a period of 7 years 

These were derived from relatively few sources. Of them, some 1,150,000 were 
drawn from New York and Chicago, the two cities with the largest number of 
foreign born in the United States, and 30,000 more came from Massachusetts 
also a State of high immigrant density. (The remainder were the 12,000 aliens 
in Federal institutions.) Apparently it was unnecessary to examine the experi 
ence of such places as Memphis, San Francisco, and Atlanta.’ 

It must be pointed out, however, that no inferences drawn from such data 
could possibly support the sweeping generalizations of the conclusions. For 
such a sample would hardly be illuminating for the country as a whole or for the 
place of the immigrant in the national crime problem. At most it could throw 
light on the peculiar problems of the two places from which the bulk of the case 
were taken. 

The Commission does not however use the material in that way: if it had, 
conclusions could not stand. It does not, for instance, examine the frequency of 
crime relative to the number of the foreign-born and native groups. To attempt 
such a correlation it felt would not be feasible. Instead data were organized t 
show how immigration changed the character of crime in the United States. I 
evidence, the Commission imagined, showed that immigration had increased 

“The commission of offenses of personal violence (such as abduction and kid 
naping, assault, homicide, and rape) and of that large class of violations of the 
law known as offenses against publie policy (which include disorderly conduct, 
drunkenness, vagrancy, the violation of corporate ordinances, and many offenses 
incident to city life) * * * (as well as) offenses against chastity, especially 
those connected with prostitution.” 

It must be emphasized again that even if the Commission had shown that, 
it would still not have supported its general conclusions that the immigrants 
had a higher proportion of crimes according to population than did the natives 

Sut in any case, the Commission did not show such a result followed upon 


© Report XXIX, p. 91. 

* Report II, p. 41 

@ Report I, pp. 34, 35 

@ Report f. p. 3 

“ Report XXXVI, I, pp. 4. 5 
* Report XXXVI, p. 10 
Report II, p. 164. 
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immigration. It had indeed no basis at all for comparison with earlier 
periods. What it did was quite different. For each group of immigrants ani 
for the native Americans it worked out a pattern of the distribution of various 
types of crimes. Within each group it compared the incidence of each specifi 
type of crime with the total number of crimes in that group. When therefor: 
it said that the foreign-born were more prone than the natives to crimes of 
personal violence, it did not mean that the foreign-born committed more such 
crimes than the natives either absolutely or relative to their percentage in the 
total population. It meant only that such crimes accounted for a larger part 
of the total criminality of the group. 

One illustration will suffice to show the meaning of this difference. The New 
York County and Supreme courts, 1907 and 1908, showed the following cases of 
assault, by nativity: 


Country of birth: Number | Country of birth: Number 
ES CURE TE GUI « cecnccinthcchchnuicaacindentas 630 eee 38 
TUIRLY ....:xanintsh nscentiicsndpenbiadiaaaeiiiaaiiam nasil 342 CRN a ee eae eaten 15 
TU ETMNILTE: «cc cn copesbtenhicaccebeadvaiedieaal 73 I a ar aa ee ees 14 
Anegtrid-FURGAlY  occccciinancin 62 SRE ssc aie ke Po 


Germany 
1 Report XXXVI, pp. 348-351. 


This data is presented by the Commission in a table headed “Relative fre- 
quency” of such offenses, as follows: 


Percent 

Country of birth: of total 
BGI  tkinnsnteigicine satin ke euainbatenia ap asdioadnmadachae ete altar 28. 9 
BOS rIO=“MOQUBONY 6ccicicnidicks Bees eee 15. 0 
RII cc sicitetsinaiss cnibncacscitpiapaasis Rect ahaa Ea igs ee Oe Ce ae ee 14. 6 
DINING can iaciicnsinkincitciiicins celia Rag aie ee ak tus hia Sale eae ee els ene ae 13. 7 
OMAN Denis esinritsrcndettanststecintss cing Stabe tai: Ae a tar es ee 33.1 
NIU a cst cosinnschanindinn gid usnieasichd Suivi eeieeEh Si Nee Sat A ae ce ee 11.3 
CORTON « ciitiecinscventisnssh shneiidahintslentnctbge tn Cea dba Seana 9.1 
SARE SURO a okt a tied ae eee ee AA aoa A as outcast eh 8.7 
England lace a a el Se ae Sin tecraincitiia da dTeaadiian (nce cies Nae ie 75.0 


1 Report Il, p. 197. 


The table last cited can be understood only when one remembers that “percent 
of total” means percent of crimes of this category of the total number of crimes 
by the nativity group concerned. In almost all such cases the low position of 
natives of the United States seems due to the fact that the total number of 
crimes of violence they commit is much larger than for other groups. As the 
Commission presented these data, they were never very meaningful, often 
wisleading, and they in no case supported its general contentions.* 


7. Immigration and vice 


The Commission’s report on the “white slave traffic” is moderate in tone and 
factual in content.” It is on the whole free of the conjectural elements that 
mar so much of the rest of the report. Perhaps the only objection to it is the 
failure adequately to place the problem in its proper context. Dealing ex- 
clusively with the immigrants, it gives the impression, unintentionally, that 
prostitution was largely a product of the foreign born, although fragmentary 


data in the report indicate they played only a minor role in the American 
problem.” 


8. Immigration and insanity 


The Commission did not make a first-hand investigation of this subject. Its 
data is drawn from the census and other sources. While the available informa- 
tion seemed to indicate that the foreign-born supplied more than their share 
of the insane, it also indicated that it was the old, rather than the new, immi- 
vration that was chiefly responsible. The Irish, the Germans, and the Scan- 
dinavians showed the greatest relative responsibility, or, as the report put it: 

“It appears that insanity is relatively more prevalent among the foreign-born 
than among the native-born, and relatively more prevalent among certain 
immigrant races and nationalities than among others. In general the nation- 


*® The details can be adequately traced only in the full Report XXXVT. 
® Report XXXVII. 
Report II, p. 251. 
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alities furthest advanced in civilization show, in the United States, a higher 
’ 
proportion of insane than do the more backward races.’ 


9. Changes in bodily form among the descendants of immigrants 


The Commission considered within the scope of its inquiry the whole problem 
of the physical characteristics of the immigrants. To the Dictionary of Races, 
which rested upon information gathered from other sources, it wished to join 
its own findings on the physical characteristics of immigrants and their descend- 
ants. This was an important question because it was theretofore assumed that 
such characteristics of a race as bodily form were fixed and permanent. It was 
not imagined that they would change in the course of immigration; and if they 
did not, that might conspicuously affect the assimilation of the immigrants. 

Prof. Franz Boas, of Columbia University, the distinguished anthropologist 
charged with responsibility for the study, discovered surprising results however. 
It appeared that: 

“The head form, which has always been considered one of the most stable 
and permanent characteristics of human races, undergoes far-reaching changes 
due to the transfer of the people from European to American soil * * * 
This fact shows * * * that not even those characteristics of a race which 
have proved to be most permanent in their old home remain the same under 
the new surroundings: and we are compelled to conclude that when these fea- 
tures of the body change, the whole bodily and mental make-up of the immi- 
grants may change * * * All the evidence is now in favor of a great plas- 
ticity of human types.” ” 


10. Summary Evaluation of the Commission’s Findings. 


The Commission was certainly surprised with these results. It perforce 
quoted them—but cautiously, and with the reservation that a good deal more 
study was needed before they could be accepted.“ The Commission certainly 
did not allow these findings to influence the materials in the Dictionary of Races 
or to stand in the way of its allusion to the fixed nature of the temperaments of 
the races it discussed through the body of the report. 

In summary, it may be said, the Commission did not use the opportunity 
afforded it, to make the open objective study of the problem it might have. It 
began with preconceived ideas as to the difference between the old and the 
new immigration. It did not have the evidence to substantiate that assumption. 
But it devotes much of its efforts to bending what evidence it could find to that 
end. Its conclusions are largely invalidated by those distortions and offered 
an unsound basis for the legislation that followed. 


Vv. THE LAUGHLIN REPORT 


Dr. Harry Laughlin’s Analysis of America’s Modern Melting Pot was designed 
to correct the inability of the Dillingham Commission report to demonstrate 
conclusively the social inferiority of the “new” immigrants. Laughlin’s report 
originates in a hearing of the House Immigration Committee (April 16, 17, 
1920) which asked him to study the relations of biology to immigration par- 
ticularly as they bore on the problems of social degeneracy. ™ 

Laughlin’s report was presented to the committee in November 1922. The 
Honorable Albert Johnson, chairman of the committee, examined the report and 
certified: “I have examined Dr. Laughlin’s data and charts and find that they 
ure both biologically and statistically thorough, and apparently sound.” * 
Whatever the chairman's competence to pass upon these matters, he was satis- 
lied that the investigation had proved the inferiority of the new immigrants. 
The opinions that were before long to be reflected in legislation were summarized 
by Dr. Laughlin: 

“The outstanding conclusion is that, making all logical allowances for environ- 
inental conditions, which may be unfavorable to the immigrant, the recent 
migrants as a whole, present a higher percentage of inborn socially inadequat: 
qualities than do the older stocks.” 

Tis conclusion was accompanied by the assurance that it was based upon “data 
and conditions” not “sentiment or previous attitude” ‘ 

" Report II, p. 251. 

* Report II, pp. 505, 506. 

Report I, p. 44 

Lauchlin Report, p. 
Laughlin Report, p. 
* Laughlin Report, p. 
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Before advancing to an examination of those data, it will however, be worth 
making note of Dr. Laughlin’s own sentiments as he explicitly stated them to 
the committee : 

“We in this country have been so imbued with the idea of democracy, or the 
equality of all men, that we have left out of consideration the matter of blood 
or natural inborn hereditary mental and moral differences. No man who breeds 
pedigreed plants and animals can afford to neglect this thing.” ™ 

Dr. Laughlin thus purported to be studying the “natural inborn hereditary” 
tendencies of the new immigrants to the significant social disorders. His method 
was to examine the distribution of various national stocks in 445 State and 
Federal institutions in 1921. 

Certain criticisms of this procedure immediately suggest themselves. Most 
important is the fact that commitments to public institutions do not measure 
the hereditary tendencies Dr. Laughlin presumes to be measuring. In the case 
of insanity, for instance, this is a most inadequate standard, since the avail 
ability of facilities in various sections varies greatly, as does the willingness 
of certain social, economic, and ethnic groups to make use of those facilities 
in preference to private institutions or to home care. All the generalization 
based on such data must be dubious. 

Furthermore Laughlin’s sample was faulty and he treated his material crudely, 
failing to make corrections for occupational, age or sex distribution. His 
critical statistical device, “the quota fulfillment plan of analysis’? was based 
upon a comparison of committal records of 1921 with the distribution of popula 
tion in 1910, although the census data of 1920 was available to him. By this 
means he certainly magnified the relative number of the immigrants among the 
socially inadequate. 

But all these methodological faults, grave as they are, shrink in importance 
as compares With a more basic criticism. The data, faulty as they are, simply 
do not say what Laughlin says they say. His conclusions can find support, of a 
sort, only by throwing together all forms of inadequacy in a few gross, and 
arbitrary divisions as follows: 

Percent of 
quota fulfillment 

eee 
Se Sm 
siieienditiaciles ‘ ; -- 116.65 
ui heal pietndickie atte tnoia tates: 1 Ea 
PESTS RES ae s 2 . 7143. 24 


Native white, native parentage___-__- ia ticipants 
Native white, foreign parentage__- 
Native white, mixed parentage 

Northwestern Europe immigrants 
Southeastern Europe immigrants— 


1 Laughlin Report, p. 753. 


But Laughlin’s own materials do not support his conclusions if the various 
national groups are treated separately, whether for inadequacy as a whole, or 
for particular types of inadequacy. In the chart which follows the various 
nationalities are ranked according to their order in Laughlin’s rating of quota 
fulfillment for each category and for the total. The ranking is in the order of 
descending desirability, that is, those at the top are most desirable, those at the 
bottom least. 


FEEBLEMINDEDNESS 


1. Ireland 11. Italy 

2. Switzerland 12. Great Britain 

3. All Asia 13. Turkey 

4. Greece 14. Russia and Poland 

5. France 15. Bulgaria 

6. Germany 16. United States, native parents 
7. Seandinavia 17. United States, foreign parents 
8. Austria-Hungary 18. United States, mixed parents 
9. Canada 19. Australia 

10. Rumania 20. Serbia 





™ Laughlin Report, p. 738. 
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1. Japan 


2. Switzerland 

3. United States, native parents 
4. Rumania 

5. United States, mixed parents 


6. United States, foreign parents 
Canada 

° All Asia 

9. Austria-Hungary 

10. Great Britain 


m= 


CRI 


1. Switzerland 

». Treland 

5. Germany 

t. Scandinavia 

>. Great Britain 

6. Canada 

7. Austria-Hungary 

S. United States, native parents 
% United States, foreign parents 
10. United States, mixed parents 
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NITY 


11. Italy 

12. France 

13. Grece 

14. Germany 

15. Seandinavia 

16. Turkey 

17. Russia and Poland 
18. Bulgaria 

19. Ireland 

20. Serbia 


MI 


11. France 

12. Russia-Poland 
13. Rumania 

14, Japan 

15. Italy 

16. Turkey 

17. All Asia 

18. Greece 

19. Bulgaria 

20. Serbia 


LVPILEPSY 


1. Seandinavia 
2». France 
3. Switzerland 
$. All Asia 
nD. Greece 
6. Austria-Hungary 
(+. Germany 
&. Canada 
9. Italy 
IU BERG 


1. Switzerland 

2. Germany 

3. Austria-Hungary 

4. Great Britain 

». United States, native parents 
6. Canada 

i. United States, mixed parents 


DEPEN 


1. Austria-Hungary 

2. Italy 

3. All Asia 

+. Russia-Poland 

5. Seandinavia 

6. United States, mixed parents 
7. United States, foreign parents 
8. United States, native parents 


10. United States, native parents 
11. Turkey (European) 

12. Ireland 

15. Russia-Poland 

14. Rumania 

15. Great Britain 

16. United States, foreign parents 
17. United States, mixed parents 


tC LOSIS 


8. United States, foreign parents 
9. Italy 

10. Ireland 

11. All Asia 

12. Russia-Poland 

13. Seandinavia 

14. Greece 


DENCY 


9. Switzerland 
10. Germany 

11. Greece 

2. Canada 

13. Great Britain 
14. France 

15. Turkey 

16. Ireland 


ALL TYPES OF SOCIAL INADEQUACY 


lL. Switzerland 

2. Japan 

5. United States, native parents 
t. Austria-Hungary 

». Canada 

6. Rumania 

(i. Germany 

S. United States, foreign parents 
9. Great Britain 

10. United States, mixed parents 


* Not all Laughlin’s entries are 
refers to native white. 


included, 


: 


11. Scandinavia 
12. France 

15. All Asia 

14. Italy 

15. Russia-Poland 
16. Greece 

17. Turkey 

18. Ireland 

19. Bulgaria 

20. Serbia ™ 


and Negroes are excluded so that “Native” 
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A candid examination of these rankings will reveal that, whatever their 
intrinsic value, they do not show any consistent order of superiority or in- 
feriority among the various nations. Furthermore they certainly do not show 
that the new nationalities can, in any sense conceivably be said to rank below 
the old nationalities. All the inferences of the Laughlin report must therefore 
be categorically rejected. 


VI. SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN ETHNIC GROUPS 


The studies that have here been examined have a historical interest insofar 
as they contributed to the adoption of the national-origins quota system which 
is still a part of American immigration legislation. By giving governmental 
and quasi-scientific validation to existing prejudices against the new immi- 
grants, they helped to justify the discriminations against them in the laws 
of 1921 and 1924. 

But these studies no longer have the slightest scientific value. In the last 
quarter century new investigations by scientists, detached from the pressure of 
the immediate problems of immigration, have uncovered a good deal of informa- 
tion relevant to the matters touched on in the Dillingham and the Laughlin 
reports. They have dealt more adequately with the problems of race, with 
the course of immigration through American history, with the nature of the 
economic and social adjustments of immigrants, and with the extent to which 
intelligence, education, crime, insanity, and other social disorders vary among 
diverse groups of our population. Large areas of this subject, of course, still 
remain open for investigation; and at some places the evidence is inconclusive. 
But enough data is available to give a fresh orientation to the ideas within 
which the future of immigration will be considered. Reexamination of American 
immigration policy should involve not only an understanding of the fallacies 
upon which the old laws rest, but also a comprehension of the new view upon 
which forward-looking legislation might be based. In the following account 
a very brief summary will be given of the generally accepted conclusions bearing 
upon the place of immigrants in American life. 


1. The nature of race 

A useful summary of the points upon which there is a general consensus of 
opinion was prepared for UNESCO in a statement on race by a group of dis 
tinguished biologists, psychologists, and social scientists in 1950. Its main 
points furnish a strategic beginning for this discussion. These follow.” 

Mankind is essentially one, descended from the same common stock. The 
species is divided into a number of populations or races which differ among 
each other in the frequency of one or more genes, which determine the heredi 
tary concentration of physical traits. Those traits are not fixed, but may 
appear, fluctuate, and disappear in the course of time. It is presently possibl 
to distinguish three such races, the Mongoloid, the Negroid and the Caucasoid, 
but no subgroups within them can be meaningfully described in physical terms 
National, religious, geographic, linguistic, and cultural groups ao not coimeiue 
with race and the cultural and social traits of such groups have no genetic 
connection with racial traits. There is no evidence of any inborn differences 
of temperament, personality, character, or intelligence among races.” 

If this statement be accepted, then the only meaningful terms in which on 
can compare the social and cultural traits of groups is in terms of the ethnic 
group, which preserves its continuity to the extent that its culture passes from 
generation to generation through a common social environment. The inheri 
tance of an ethnic group consists not of its biological traits but of its culture. 
2. Immigration and the ethnic groups in American life 

Ethnic groups have played a particularly important role in American history. 
In the United States, the Government has always left large areas of social 
action free for the activities of voluntary organizations. Without any compul- 
sion toward uniformity, individuals have been free to associate with one another 


* A convenient version is in Ashley Montagu, Statement on Race (New York, [1951]). 

“The following works contain useful discussions of these points: Anthony Barnett 
The Human Species (New York, 1950); William C. Boyd, Genetics and the Races of Man 
(Boston, 1950) C. S. Coon, S. M. Garn, and J. B. Birdsell, Races (Springfield, 1950). 

The Boas report on bodily forms which made this point (above), has not been 
significantly criticized since and has been supported by other more recent data. See Franz 
Boas, Race, Language, and Culture (New York, 1940), pp. 28 ff., 60 ff. M. S. Goldstein, 
Demographic and Bodily Changes in Descendants of Mexican Immigrants (Austin, 1943), 
p. 16 
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in religious, social, philanthropic, cultural, and economic organizations through 
which they often preserve the distinctive differences that separate them from 
other Americans. ‘Those differences may originate in any one of a number of 
factors; religion, for instance, is the basis of identification among such groups 
as the Mormons or Quakers. But one of the most important means through 
which these differences appear is through immigration which brings to this 
‘country men of diverse cultural antecedents. 

Immizration has therefore always played a central role in the formation of 
American culture. From the first settlements to our own times, this process 
has been involved with the shaping of the distinctive institutions under which 
we live. 

The most important contributions to the understanding of this process in 
recent years have been those which emphasized its continuity, demonstrating 
that the kinds of people who arrived in the seventeenth century were not sub- 
stantially different from those who came in the eighteenth or in the nineteenth 
or in the twentieth. Although each of the ethnic groups which came to the 
New World had its distinctive cultural and social life, the process that brought 
them all was the same. Their social origins and their motives were always very 
much alike. 

In the face of these contributions it is no longer possible to speak of meaning- 
ful distinctions between settlers and immigrants or between old and new 
immigrants. Englishmen, Germans, Italians, and Poles all spoke different lan- 
suages, had different customs, and were accustomed to different forms of be- 
havior. But the kinds of Englishmen who came to the United States in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were very much the same as the kinds of 
Irish, Germans, and Scandinavians who came in the middle of the nineteenth, 
and these in turn were very much like the Italians, Jews, and Poles who came 
later.” 

Very largely all these immigrants were people displaced by economic changes 
in the structure of modern agriculture and industry. With the growth of popu- 
lation and with the mechanization of industry and agriculture, large numbers 
of artisans found their handicrafts useless and even larger numbers of peasants 
found no place for themselves on the land. These were the people to whom op- 
portunity beconed in the New World. The generating economic changes began 
in England and spread to the east; that accounts for the difference in the era 
at which various peoples began to migrate. But the process was one and 
ontinuous.* 

In discussing the process of adjustment to life in the United States, it is 
therefore necessary to take account of both similarities and differences among 
the groups involved. To some extent, the qualities of the cultural heritage seem 
0 influence the course of that adjustment. PBut more important seem to be the 
nature of the opportunities open to the immigrant and the length of time his 
ijjustment has taken. In no case does the line between old and new seem 
significant. 


The economic adjustment 


Properly or not, discussion of the problems of immigration has often focused 

the nature of the effects upon the economy. The Immigration Commission 
evoted the bulk of its labors to this subject: and for some Americans this has 
een the decisive aspect of the question. Scholarly studies have thrown con- 
siderable light upen the effects of immigration on depressions, on wages, on 
wcupational stratification and mobility, and on economic innovations. 

(a) Immigration and depressions—It was once feared that immigration 
which added new hands to the labor supply might contribute to the severity of 
lepressions. The evidence of the depression that followed upon the panic of 
1929, points in the other direction. In the early 1930's the volume of unemploy- 
ment remained high and the depression intense despite the complete curtailment 
f immigration. These phenomena depended upon the more general fluctuations 
if the business cycle rather than upon a single factor, immigration. 

Furthermore studies of the period of free migration down to 1924 have indi- 
ated the likelihood that immigration may actually have eased the effects of 
lepression. The volume of immigration then seemed to rise sharply during 
periods of prosperity and to sink rapidly in periods of depression. This lent 
fluidity to the labor supply, enabling it to expand when more hands were needed 


“ See the following works: Abbot E. Smith, Colonists in Bondage (Chapel Hill, 1947) ; 
M. L. Hansen, Atlantic Migration (Cambridge, 1941). 
* See also Oscar Handlin, The Uprooted (Boston, 1951). 
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and to contract when they were not.“ The conclusion is clear that immigration 
is not likely in this respect to be a danger in the future. 

(b) Immigration and wages.—Through much of the period of free immigra- 
tion there was fear its effects would be to drive wages down. There were some 
grounds for this fear. As a theoretical proposition it seems likely that the 
effect of adding to the supply of labor would be to drive down its cost. Further- 
more, through much of the period of free immigration, the average real wages 
of labor, particularly of unskilled labor, fell or were stationary.” 

If the question is examined more closely, however, the relationship of immi- 
gration to labor will assume another appearance. To use an over-all average of 
labor, particularly of unskilled labor will not tell us much about the effects of 
immigration on the earlier labor force, because the immigrants themselves 
constituted a large part of the sample. Eliminating the unskilled labor of the 
immigrants themselves, it seems the more skilled labor of the natives was not 
adversely affected. Furthermore, the coming of the immigrants by broadening 
the range of opportunities at the top of the occupational ladder seems actually 
to have lifted the older labor force to higher job levels and thus to have increased 
their income. As long as the whole economy was expansive, therefore immigra- 
tion probably raised rather than lowered the wage level of the existing labor 
force.” 

In the more recent past, with wages largely determined by collective bargain- 
ing, the decisive element in the determination of wage rates seems to have been 
the state of labor organization in any given industry. When the opportunity 
has ben afforded them, immigrants have shown their readiness to join unions 
in defense of their interests as workers.” Given the continued capacity of our 
economy to expend in the future, a moderate amount of immigration seems no 
threat either to wage rates or to the unions. 

(c) Immigration and occupational stratification—Although economic oppor- 
tunities in American society are open to all, some groups are more likely than 
others to take advantage of them. The determining factors are complex and 
will only be treated here in their relationship to immigration. 

Most immigrants entered the American economy at the lowest levels, primarily 
as unskilled laborers. This was the logical outcome of the situation of peasants 
coming without capital to an industrial society. The lack of skill and the initial 
role as laborers was characteristic of the old immigrants as of the new, of 
the Irish and Germans, as of the Italians and Poles, although the proportions 
differed somewhat.* There were occasional exceptions, of course, as among the 
British immigrants of the last quarter of the nineteenth century and among the 
Jews a little later.” 

It seems clear that the occupational level of all such groups rises with the 
passage of time, although no general study has as yet examined with suffi- 
cient care the means through which that rise occurs or the factors which affect 
its rate. The various groups vary in their experience; and those variations no 
doubt reflect differences in cultural background as well as in the availability of 
opportunities and the length of settlement. 

That the factor last named may be crucial is shown by the findings in a survey 
of Newburyport, Mass. Using indices of their own contriving, the authors of 


= 


*% Harry Jerome, Migration and Business Cycles (New York, 1926); Hourwich, Immi- 
gration and Labor, pp. 114 ff. 

* See on these points, Julius Isaac, Economics of Migration (New York, 1947), pp. 197 
ff.: also G. A. Kleene, Profits and Wages (New York, 1916), 119 ff. 
see See, above; Hourwich, Immigration and Labor, pp. 13 ff.; Isaac, Economics of 
Migration, p. 250 

** Herman Feldman, Racial Factors in American Industry (New York, 1931), pp. 219 ff. 

** See Oscar Handlin, Boston's Immigrants (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 59 ff.; Robert Ernst, 
Immigrant Life in New York City (New York, 1949), pp. 61, 219. 

“See E. E. Cohen, “Economie Status and Oceupational Structure,” American Jewish 
Yearbook, (Long Island, 1950), pp. 53 ff. R. T. Berthoff, British Immigrants in Industrial 
America (dissertation in Harvard Archives, 1952). 
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that study traced the occupational status of eight ethnic groups over nine 
decades as follows: ” 
ae 1850 1864 | 1873 


Irish 
French-Canadian 
Jews 

Italians 
Armenians 
Greeks 

Poles 

Russians 


# W. L. Warner and Leo Srole, Social Systems of American Ethnic Groups (New Haven, 1945), p. 60. 


The striking features of these findings are: the extent to which almost all 
groups seem to raise their status in time, the fact that relative position tends to 
vary with duration of settlement, and the fact that some new immizrants 
(Armenians, Jews) do better than the old Irish. Seattered data on home 
ownership and savings accounts would seem in general to bear out the same 
conclusions, 

(d@) Innovations and immigration.—Finally the possibility must not be over- 
looked that among any group of immigrants or their children there may be the 
occasional individual who by his gifts as an outsider may become one of the 
long list of innovators, inventors, or entrepreneurs, who have helped to stimulate 


} 


American industry in the past. No test will reveal which particular group will 


thaler, or a Giuseepe Bellanca.” 
a long list of such names. 

To sum up, the possible adverse economic effects of immigration seem sli; 
the possible gains both for Americans and newcomers seem considerable 
the groups which have hitherto immigrated have had some economic difficultic 


in the sense that they have had to begin with the poorest jobs but all have 
shown some capacity to thrive from the opportunities of American life. 
4. Intelligence: and adjustment 

Among the indices that have conventionally been used to judge the capacit 
of various ethnic groups for Americanization was their intelligence and € 
tion. This was long the ostensible justification for the literacy test since. 
was argued, only the fittest groups ought to be permitted to assume the responsi- 
bilities of American citizenship. 

The difficulty was to find a reliable basis for comparing the intelligence of 
diverse groups. The Army intelligence tests 1917-18 were inconclusive si 
it was difficult to eliminate the effect of differences of environment 
sults. All that can reliably be deduced from these tests is that duratior 
residence was a Significant factor. Beyond that, there is no sound 
establishing valid differences in intelligence among various ethnic grou 

There is a good deal of evidence of difference in educational i 
Local data indicates some groups are more proficient in their schooling 
advance to higher grades than others. Ethnic values and background may 
conditioning factor here. On the other hand, there is also evidence that 
social environment is the critical factor. Negro children who migrate from 
South to the North thus show a marked rise in intelligence quotient Furthe 
more, a general study of American education, has shown that the most significar 
variable in the ability of children to profit from their schooling is the characte 
of the social environment and the class from which they come.” i 


yr 


"W.S. Bernard, American Immigration Policy (New York. 1950 
a long list of such names 

"A good discussion of the whole question is in Anne Anastasi and John P. Fole) 
Differential Psychology (New York. 1949), pp. 689-836. See also, F. L. Marcuse 
M. E. Bitterman. Notes on the Results of Army Intelligence Testing in World W 
Science, CIV (1946), p. 251: Otto Klineberg. Race Differences (New York. 1935). p. 152 ff 
C. C. Brigham, A Study of American Intelligence (Princeton, 1923) : Clifford Kirkpatt 
Intelligence and Immigration (Baltimore, 1926); F. Osborne, Preface to Eugenies (Nev 
York, 1940), p. 77. 

‘Otto Klineberg, Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration (New York, 1935), p. 59 

“W. L. Warner. R. J. Havighurst, and M. B. Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? . 
York, 1944), pp. 45 ff., 58 ff. 
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material, there is little to suggest that any group is inately incapable of being 
Americanized by reason of deficiencies in its intelligence.” 


5. Criminality and adjustment 


Very similar conclusions emerge from the studies of criminality in the past 25 
years. As to total inclination to crime, the (Wickersham) National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement found that the foreign-born committed 
fewer crimes than the native in proportion to their respective numbers in the 
total population.” This result is plausible enough, although there must always 


be a good deal of difficulty in compensating for differences due to the social 
distribution of the groups concerned. 

The Commission also felt that among the foreign-born there seemed to be 
variations, from group to group, in the proneness to commit certain types of 
crime. But its evidence, it feared, was not adequate to sustain any firm 
generalization. 

A more recent study tended to confirm the predilection of various ethnic 
groups to certain types of crime. Professor Hooton found that crime was not 
due to race or ethnic affiliations. But given a criminal individual, the type of 
crime committed was likely to be determined by the character of the group 
from which he sprang.” Certainly this factor seems, in general, minor in com- 
parison with the other social, psychological, and biological factors affecting the 
rate of criminality in the United States.” 

Juvenile delinquency now also seems less a concommitant of immigration 
than formerly. Intensive investigations have not found conclusive evidence 
that the children of immigrants are more likely to be delinquent than the children 
of natives; and giv en equality of social environment, there is even an indication 
they may be less so.” 

Furthermore there is now a sound basis for believing that the cultural conflict 
deriving from ethnic affiliations is of only slight importance in the incidence 
of juvenile delinquency, and that the more critical factors spring from the 
social and family environment and the personality of the individual child’ 

The total trend of these investigations is to minimize the possible influence 
upon criminality of future immigration. Certainly they supply no grounds for 
the fear that the new immigrants are likely to be more dangerous than the 
old. 


6. Alcoholism and adjustment 


Statistical measurement of the incidence of alcoholism offers the same diffi- 
culties as that of other disorders. The data is at best partial and must be 
adjusted against deviations with care. Thus arrests for drunkenness are not 

very useful since these vary enormously from place to place and are likely to 
affect almost exclusively the lowest social groups. 

A somewhat more reliable index, though hardly a thoroughly dependable 
one, is the rate of commitment for alcoholic psye hoses in State institutions. This 
offers the advantage of a relatively constant criterion and one that can be fairly 
well standardized. A study of New York State institutions uses this index 
with good results. That study found the foreign-born had a rate of 7.4 per 100,000 
population while the native rate was only 3.2. But standardized to remove the 
influence of different age distributions, the disparity disappeared almost entirely, 
with the foreign and native rates being almost equal.” 

The distribution by specific nativity groups was striking for it showed marked 
variations significant as the equality of the over-all foreign with the native rate. 
The maximum was for the Irish with 30.5, followed by the Scandinavians with 
7.9, the English with 4.8, the Italians, 4.3, and the Germans, 3.8." Whether these 


* For explicit comparisons of old and new immigrants, see Edmund de S. Brunner. 
Immigrant Farmers and Their Children (New York, 1929), pp. 62-73. 

* National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement, Report on Crime and the 
Foreign Born (Washington, 1931), III, p. 399 ff. See, to the same effect, E. H. Sutherland 
Principles of Criminology (3d ed., Philadelphia, 1939), p. 128 ff. 

* Earnest A. Hooton, Crime and the Man (Cambridge, 1939), p. 252. 

* See in general, H. E. Barnes and N. K. Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology (New 
York, 1947), pp. 182 ff. 

“TT. W. Halpern, J. N. Stanislaus, and Bernard Botein, A Statistical Study of the 
Distribution of Adult — Juvenile Delinquents in the Boroughs of Manhattan and Brooklyn, 
New York City (New York, 1934), pp. 103 ff. 

1 See in general, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency (New 
York, 1950) ; and Thorsten Sellin, Culture Conflict and Crime (New York, Social Science 
Bulletin No. 41, 1938), p. 81. 

? Benjamin Malzberg, Social and Biological Aspects of Mental Disease (Utica, 1940), 
p. 163. 

8 Malzberg, Mental Disease, p. 203. 
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differences reflect some sort of ethnic predilection or whether they reflect the 
contributing social environment would be difficult to say in the absence of any 
convineing theory as to the causes of alcoholism. In terms of future policy, 
perhaps the most that can be said is that the immigrants as a whole do not add 
to the burden of the problem, although specific groups among them may. But 
those groups can by no means be correlated with the old and new immigrations. 


7. Insanity 

On the basis of summary rates of commitments or of first admissions it was 
sometimes maintained that insanity was more frequent among the foreign-born 
than among the native-born. A careful study has shown, however, “that such 
comparisons are spurious, in that they fail to account for the effects of age 
and other disturbing conditions. The foreign-born are older than natives, and 
consequently tend to have higher rates of first admissions.” 

Furthermore, the foreign-born are more concentrated in cities from which the 
rates of commitment are higher. “When age and the urban-rural ratio are 
both held constant,” there is practically no significant difference between the 
foreign and the native-born.‘ 

The author of this study was disposed to find instead a correlation between 
the incidence of insanity and “general economic conditions.” In that ease, it 
might be said, immigration would have no effect upon the rate of insanity. 

The problem is more complicated however. For there is here, as in the case 
of alcoholism, a marked disparity in the incidence of disease among the various 
nativity groups, with the Irish far in the lead. Furthermore, if the various 
types of psychoses are distinguished from each other, it appears that the 
Scandinavians are ahead in admissions for general paresis, while the Germans 
are in the lead in admissions for dementia praecox.® 

A study of draft board rejections for mental disorders confirms these findings. 
This study has the additional advantage of dealing with ethnic (second genera- 
tion as well as foreign-born) rather than simply with nativity groups. It 
shows convincingly a difference in the susceptibility of various groups to dif- 
fent types of mental disorders.” In view of the fact that the total foreign-born 
rate is not larger than the total native-born, immigration seems to offer no 
threat of increased incidence of insanity in the whole population. And in view 
of the difficulty of establishing a ranking of the various groups that would be 
valid for all types of insanity, it would seem futile to attempt to use this as 
one of the elements of selection of future immigrants. 

Irom what has been said above, there seems to be the following general 
pattern to what we know about the problems of insanity, alcoholism, crime, 
and intelligence. There is no evidence that the immigrants have been inferior 
to the natives, no evidence that the new immigrants have been inferior to the 
old, and no evidence that immigration has produced any social deterioration 
in the United States. 

None of these relationships are based on race. All may be radically altered, 
inder the impact of the changing environment of life in the United States, and 
all vary to some extent with the duration of residence. 

For each of the topics mentioned there is some evidence of variations among 
different groups of immigrants but no immigrant group, old or new, ranks con- 
sistently high or consistently low in all the categories. These variations, there- 
fore, are not such as to make it possible to rank the groups in the order of 
desirability. Significantly, there is also no evidence that relative distance from 
(merican culture is a factor of any importance in determining ultimate adjust- 
ment. That is, people like the Syrians, Armenians, and Turks, relatively more 
alien to native American habits and ways of life are not significantly retarded 
in adjustments, given the time and opportunity. The evidence suggests rather 
that, like the native population, each immigrant group has its own points of 
strength and weakness at which it yields to, or resists, disorganizing pressures 
that originate in the environment or in personal disturbances. No group has 
thereby been prevented from playing a constructive part in American life. 

‘. Citizenship 

There was some disposition early in the century to criticize the new im- 
migrants for their failure to become naturalized ; the Immigration Commission, 
for one, has lent its support to such criticism. 


‘Malzberg, Mental Disease, pp. 351, 352. 

* Malzberg. Mental Disease, pp. 200 ff. 

® Robert W. Hyde and Roderick M. Chisholm, The Relation of Mental Disorders to Race 
and Nationality, New England Journal of Medicine, CCXXXI (1944), pp. 612 ff. 
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These attacks had uniformly failed to consider the factor of length of residence 
in the United States. When account is taken of that factor, the old immi- 
gration makes no better showing than the new. A study of the percentage of 
foreign-born naturalized as of 1940 revealed that the various nativity groups 
could be ranked in an order which corresponded almost exactly with the average 
length of residence in the United States. The only exceptions were the natives 
of England and British Canada who showed unusual reluctance to become Amer- 
ican citizens.’ These findings were indirectly supported by an earlier study of 
New Haven which showed a correlation of naturalization with education, occupa- 
tional status, and income—concomitants generally of length of residence.” 

Nor is there evidence that the immigrants, or any group of them, have shirked 
the important duties of citizenship. The two world wars in which the United 
States was engaged in the last 40 years found these men ready to serve; their 
part in the armed services is fully documented and has often been recognized.’ 


9. Cultural contributions 


It must be pointed out that the scope of this memorandum was such that it 
dealt perforce only with the negative aspects of the effects of immigration. 

Nevertheless, it cannot close without at least pointing to the existence of 
significant positive contributions. The part played by immigrants and their 
children in the development of American art, music, literature, science, theater, 
and sports has often been detailed.” Without these contributions life in the 
United States in the past would have been far poorer than it was. Any recon- 
sideration of immigration policy now ought to confront the question of whether 
we are willing to sacrifice the possibility of profiting similarly in the future. 

In a more subtle sense it might perhaps be said that the most valuable con- 
tributions of the immigrants was always to remind Americans of the motto on the 
great seal, E. Pluribus Unum, from many one. The adjustment of the immi- 
grants involved the achievement of unity, and yet the preservation of diversi- 
ties, in American society. Any reconsideration of immigration policy now 
ought also to confront the question of whether that process is ended or whether 
it ean still go on. 

VII, THE LARGER SIGNIFICANCE 

In the past the image of America had also a meaning for the common people 
of the whole world. It was not only that America was the land of liberty, in her 
form of government and free society, a model for all other people. But in her 
willingness to accept the persecuted and oppressed, she gave concrete evidence 
of her faith in the ability of all men to raise themselves to the same levels of 
freedom, as well as evidence of confidence in her own institutions. 

The men who enacted the quota system had lost that confidence. The same 
legislators had also rejected the League of Nations, and they had the support 
of the public opinion that, through the 1920's, also favored American with 
drawal from world polities. All these measures were aspects of a common 
urge, understandable in the light of the disappointments of the war and the 
peace, but unrealistic in terms of our future. That urge was to withdraw 
from all contacts with the evil world beyond our borders. The immigrants who 
carried that foreign world to our own shores, from this viewpoint, threatened 
our isolation. 

Certainly, it would be foolhardy to take those old dead dreams as our vision 
of the future. We are totally and inextricably involved with the politics of 
the whole world; and the welfare and opinions of many strange peoples from 
Korea in the west to Turkey in the east are our immediate direct concern. We 
need only look at our foreign-aid budget to know how important to us is the 
prosperity of Greece and Italy. If our immigration policy can, in the least 
measure, assist those countries in dealing with the problems of displacement 


7. J. Brown and J. S. Roucek, One America (New York. 1945). p. 657. 

*W. S. Bernard, Cultural Determinants of Naturalization, American Sociological Review, 
XLII (1936), pp. 948 ff. 

‘See Bernard, American Immigration Policy, pp. 148 ff. 

” These contributions may be traced in the following works: Carl Wittke, We Who 
Built America (New York, 1939) : Brown and Roucek, One America: Wallace Stegner, One 
Nation (Boston, 1945); Louis Adamic, A Nation of Nations (New York, 1945). 
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and recovery, we would be short-sighted in the extreme to allow ancient 
prejudices to stand in our way. 

More important, we are engaged throughout the world in a struggle for 
allies against a shrewd and ruthless enemy who does not hesitate to make 
millenial promises. In this contest for the control of opinions we enjoy an 
initial advantage derived from the reputation we earned as the mother of re- 
publics, the light of liberty, and the refuge of the oppressed throughout the 
world. We must not waste that advantage. 

The quota system threatens to do so. By ranking the people of the earth 
in an order of national origins it informs them that some are more fit to become 
Americans than others. And that raises an uneasy question in their minds: 
Is our belief in democracy coupled with the reservation that it is workable 
only in favored climes and in the hands of favored men or is this a way of life 
open to all? 

The national origins quota system, embedded in our present immigration laws 
rests on totally false assumptions. It was the product of men who had lost 
confidence in the capacity of our society and our economy to continue to expand. 
From their uneasy fears, they sought refuge in a kind of withdrawal from the 
world about them hoping for security in the purity of their own race. Out of 
the biased reports of the early part of this century, they drew the distorted 
notion of a fundamental difference between the old and the new immigration. 
From that notion there followed the idea that different groups of men enjoyed 
different capacities for becoming American citizens. 

Our own experience and everything we have learned since 1924 refutes that 
idea. We no longer believe race purity a safe refuge; we know it to be a trap 
dividing people arbitrarily and distracting them from solution of their true 
problems. Our economy and our society have continued to grow, and show even 
now the vigor to profit from additional worthy citizens. 

We also see more clearly what the role of the newcomers has been in our 
lives. Although the immigrants have differed among themselves, as have the 
natives, all have displayed from the very beginning of our history the ability 
to play a creative, constructive role in American society. All have responded 
to the opportunities of America’s free institutions. The idea of a national 
selection among those who knock at our gates ought therefore no longer stand 
in the way of a policy attuned to our present needs and our traditional ideals. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING THE ORGANIZATION AND NUMBER OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE POSTS 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 28, 1952 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Ezvecutive Director, President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar MR. ROSENFIELD: It is a pleasure to give you the following informa 
tion requested on November 25 by Mr. Mann of your office. 

The total number of Foreign Service posts in operation on July 1, 1952, the 
most recent date for which we have statistics, is 263. Seventy-seven of these 
are diplomatic missions, including one POLAD at Trieste. The other 186 are 
consulates or consulates general. These totals are exclusive of the 29 consular 
agencies and the 40 USIE offices which do not entertain applications for visas. 

Almost all diplomatic missions contain consular sections which do work of a 
statutory or technical consular nature. Of the 263 posts, whether diplomatic 
Inissions or consular offices, there are 48 at which one or more officers are assigned 
full time to visa work. These 48 posts issued 56 percent of the visas of all types 

ranted in the fiscal year 1952. 

Sincerely yours, 
GrorGE H. STevakt, Jr., 
Acting Director, Office of Security and Consular Affairs 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING VISA OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN FORBIGN 
SERVICE 


OCTOBER 3, 1952 
Mr. Rosert J. RYAN, 
Acting Chief, Division of Foreign Service Personnel, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. RYAN: I am transmitting herewith one (1) copy of the Com- 
mission’s questionnaire entitled “Information Concerning Visa Officers of the 
American Foreign Service Requested from the Department of State.” It would 
be appreciated very much if your Division would undertake to prepare replies 
to the various questions propounded therein. As you know, Mr. Frederick J. 
Mann, detailed to the Commission staff from the Department, has already in- 
formally discussed the questionnaire with Mr. Woodyear and Mr. Calloway in 
the Division of Foreign Service Personnel. 

We realize that certain of the questions will require rather extensive research 
in order that accurate replies can be made, particularly in the case of such quer- 
ies as Nos. 10 and 11. However, since the Commission has such a limited period 
of time at its disposal, I fear I must request that the attached questionnaire be 
completed and returned here no later than the end of October, and earlier if at 
all possible. 

I should like to propose, as an aid to your handling of the task, that the sam- 
pling technique be employed in preparing replies to such questions as Nos. 6, 
7 (a) and (b), 10, and 11, and suggest that the records of 50 consular officers 
engaged in visa work, in both the Foreign Service officer and Foreign Service 
staff-officer categories, be surveyed for the purposes, and that as comprehensive 
a spread as possible be obtained so that a fair, realistic picture will be presented. 

Additional copies of the enclosed questionnaire are being distributed to your 
Division so that a sufficient quantity will be available for working purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 10, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 

My DEar Mr. ROSENFIELD: I have received your letter of October 3, 1952, and 
the questionnaire enclosed therewith, concerning the President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

As you state, the answers to some of the questions will require considerable 
research and I appreciate your suggestion that we may employ the sampling 
technique as a means of lessening the load. 

The Division of Foreign Service Personnel will make every effort to complete 
the questionnaire as soon as possible, and, unless we run into some unforeseen 
trouble, I feel sure that you will receive it by the end of October. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosertr J. RYAN, 
Assistant Chief, Division of Foreign Service Personnel. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 31, 1592. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Rosenrretp: Reference is made to the questionnaire enclosed 
with your letter of October 3, 1952, and Mr. Ryan’s reply of October 10, 1952, 
concerning the President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. 

I am pleased to return herewith the completed questionnaire and additional 
data which, it is believed, will assist the Commission in making its survey 
relating to immigration and naturalization matters. 
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Please feel free to call upon the Department if additional information is 
necessary. 
Sincerely yours, 
Rosert F. Woopwarp, 
Chief, Division of Foreign Service Personnel. 


Enclosures: Questionnaire of President's Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. with attachments as stated thereon. 


PRESIDENT’s COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION QUESTIONNAIRE 


(Information concerning visa officers of the American Foreign Service requested 
from the Department of State) 


Nore.—The information requested below is desired by the Commission for 
use in carrying out the objectives assigned it under Executive Order 10392. 

By the term “visa officers” the Commission has reference only to those 
American consular officers who are currently engaged exclusively or primarily 
in Visa work, immigrant and nonimmigrant. 


QUESTIONS 


1. How many visa officers were there on duty abroad as of (please give latest 

possible date): October 15, 1952, Number: 366. 
Please state the number of such visa officers on duty as of that date in each 
of the five geographical area subdivisions, as indicated: 

EUR: BNA, 82; EE, 20; WE, 70. 

GER: 45. 

FE: CA, 4; NA, 11; PSA, 13. 

NEA: GII, 12; SOA, 7; NE, 22; AF, 16. 

ARA: MID, 45; OSA, 19. 

. Do the totals given in (2) constitute the full authorized totals under current 
applicable appropriations? Yes . No. X. If “no,” please give the 
authorized totals: EUR has one visa-officer vacancy; GER has four; ARA 
has one; FE and NEA are up to complement, 

Please list here the standard or basic qualifications established for visa 

officers (include basic job description) : (Answer attached.) 

What rewards or other incentives exist for consular officers in the middle and 

lower grades, and for beginners, in the Foreign Service, to become visa 

officers? (Answer attached.) 

What is the average number of years of service of a visa officer? 5 years 2 

months. Of other consular officers? Estimated 10 years 6 months. 

(a). What is the average beginning age of a visa officer? 30 years 1 month. 

(b). What is the average ending or retirement age of a visa officer? (Answer 
attached. ) 

Please list the principal legal and administrative causes for reprimand, 

suspension, transfer, or removal of visa officers: (Answer attached.) 


%. Please explain briefly the main difficulties and problems confronting visa 


officers above, with which they must contend in the regular course of their 
duties: (Answer attached.) 
What percentage of visa officers possess: (Sampling of 50 FSO and 50 FSS, 
total cases 100). 

(a) Baccalaureate degrees? Sixty-six percent. 

(b) Law degrees? Three percent. 

(c) Graduate degrees in international law or relations? One percent 

(d@) Other graduate degrees? Eighteen percent. 
What percentage of visa officers, before appointment to the Foreign Service 
were: (Sampling of 50 FSO and 50 FSS, total cases 100). 

(a) Practicing attorneys? One percent. 

(b) High school teachers? Five percent. 

(c) College instructors? Five percent. 

(d) Businessmen? Seventy-three percent. 
Please give below any additional information, or attach to this question 
naire any printed or other material which, in your opinion, will assist the 
Commission (attach extra sheets, if necessary): 


ATTACHED 


(a) Visa Handbook including manual and regulations. 
(b) Example of advisory opinion from Department to a field post. 
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(c) Information sheets. 
(d) Report of visa training course. 
(e) Hypothetical cases used in training, 
(f) Analysis of exclusion clause. 
(7) OMY correcting error in correspondence. 
(A) Visa Circular No. 18, March 8, 1949, methods and standards in appraising 
visa work. 
(i) Performance-rating record card. 
13. What are the percentages of visa officers who are: 
(@) FSO’s: 109, 30 percent. 
(b) FSS: 257, 70 percent. 
(Signed) Rorerr F. Woopwarp. 
(Signature ; type name.) 
Submitted by: Robert F. Woodward, Chief. 
Division of Foreign Service Personnel. 
( Title.) 
Date of submittal to Commission: October 31, 1952. 


lusiver to question 4 of Questionnaire of President's Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization 


QUALIFICATIONS 
Personal 


1. Must possess attitudes and personal characteristics which create good pub 
lic relations with both successtul and unsuccessful visa applicants ; 

2. Ability to exercise good judgment, impartiality, and flexibility in inter 
preting and applying immigration laws: 

%. Moral standards and personal integrity which preclude risk of decisions 
which are influenced by pressures or offers of bribes; 

t. Must be a representative American who will create a favorable impression 
of the United States Government with visa applicants and the public; 

». Must possess insight and understanding, and exercise patience and courtes) 
in dealings with visa applicants and the public ; 

6. Must have a sincere desire to protect the interests of the United States. 
Hducation, experience, training, and abilities 

1. Visa officers must have training or experience of varying periods in the 
Department or at field posts sufficient to provide a grounding in pertinent laws, 
regulations, and practices and to prove temperamental aptitude for visa responsi 
bilities. All beginning Foreign Service officers are given specialized training 
by the Visa Division ; 

2. Must be an American citizen ; 

Must be bonded: 
Must have a consular commission. 

5. Must have A. B. degree or its equivalent, or demonstrated ability and ex 
perience in handling visa responsibilities. 

6. Must possess knowledge and understanding of basic theory behind United 
States immigration laws, and ability to analyze legislation and apply regulations. 

7. Must have knowledge of United States citizenship Jaws. 

&. Must have understanding of relationship between the State Department and 
Immigration and Naturalization Service in connection with visas. 

9. Must have basic understanding of international laws and practices regard- 
ing the movement of peoples across country boundaries. 

10. Must have ability to draft nonroutine correspondence and to write clear 
and concise opinions. 


Enclosure to question 4 of Questionnaire of President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization 


VISA SERVICE SERIES 


This series includes all groups of positions the duties of which are to interview 
applicants for immigration and nonimmigrant visas to the United States, com- 
plete the requisite forms, examine the supporting documents for adequacy and 
completeness, assemble the completed visa dossiers, determine applicants’ eli 
gibility for visas with which to apply for admission into the United States, ap 
prove or refuse the application, and incidentally prepare correspondence, memo- 
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randa, reports, maintain files and records, and collect and record fees for services 
rendered. This series includes administrative and supervisory positions as well 
as those involving actual work performante. 


January 1, 1949 
ie VISA OFFICER GROUP 6 


Vature and variety of worh 

1. As chief of the visa office of a large consular section reports and is directly 
responsible to the chief of the section for all matters concerning visas in con 
nection with the entry of aliens into the United States 

2. Reviews findings in questionable cases and in complaints: interviews aliens 
in special cases ; reviews ail visa refusals: and signs or refuses diplomatic visas 
when authorized 

5. ActS as expert consultant to subordinate officers on matters pertain 
visas and the entry of aliens into the United States. 

4. Drafts correspondence and telegrams involving matters of policy and special] 
cases, also notes to the Foreign Office and letters to Members of Congress 
approval and signature of the supervisor; drafts and signs, or reviews and 


if 
I 


ng to 


signs, correspondence such as airgrams despatches, letters, and memorands 

to the Department, other consular agencies, and individuals in regard to 

of visa cases, or to furnish or request information of various types j 

day-to-day visa matters. 

5. Assigns duties to officers and employees, reassigns subordinates 
ance with changes in workloads, supervises training of new employees, instructs 
all employees in changes in laws and regulations affecting the issuance of visas; 
devises from letters and memoranda on visa subjects or approves drafts of such 
prepared by subordinate officers. 

6. Replies to telephonic and written inquiries from officers in subordinate 
consulates concerning action to be taken in specific cases and concerning intel 
pretation of laws, regulations, and instructions Prepares for his superion 
drafts of instructions relating to visa problems for distribution to subordin: 
offices. 

7. Receives distinguished callers referred by Ambassador's office 
offices of the mission. 

8. As instructed by the Department or the Ambassador particip: 
versations with officials of the Foreign Office to initiate or revise visa : 

| the 
aws, 


ons 


Supervisory assistance 


1. Automatically receives, without instructions, all cases involving visa matters. 
ining 2 Problems involving broad general policy or interpretation f law are dis 
cussed with the supervisor, or taken up with the Department, prior to taking 
action. 
Visa refusals involving prominent persons and officials 
ferred to superior for review and approval 
tf. Upon request, receives technical guidance from the Do opartment 
immigration authorities in the form of advisory opinions on such matte 
iterpretation of laws and their applicability or political questions concerning 
applicants. 
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Applies a knowledge of the entire field of law pertaining to all ecatevories 
of visa work, knowledge of court decisions and executive department instructions, 
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and precedent and past experience in the final determination of the section of 
the law applicable to a given case. 

2. Evaluates applicant's education, “training, experience, personality, oppor- 
tunity for employment in the United States, and political background, and evalu- 
ates information contained in security reports as to its applicability and accuracy 
in the final determination of the admissibility of a visa applicant to the United 
States. 

3. Uses at least one foreign language in the work. 

Personal relationships 


1. With officers in the mission who maintain records on political, economic, 
and subversive activities of aliens regarding any derogatory information about 
visa applicants. 

2. With high-ranking visitors to expedite issuance of official visas, or explain 
procedures and regulations. 

3. With various officials in the Foreign Office to negotiate visa agreements. 
Significance of judgments and decisions 

1. Determines the sufficiency or insufficiency of evidence on which to base 
decision in a visa case; confirms or overrules such determinations made by sub- 
ordinate officers; determines whether the entry of a particular visa applicant 
is or is not to be considered as prejudicial to the interests of the United States; 
decides whether a given situation warrants consultation with the Department 
of Sate or other Government agencies for views or information. 

2. Decides whether and when certain documentary evidence may be waived, 
within limitations prescribed by the Foreign Service Regulations, and when an 
emergency situation warrants a request for waiver of regulations from the 
Department and the immigration authorities. 

3. The final effect of his judgments and decisions is to approve or refuse per- 
mission to present himself for lawful admission into the United States to individ- 
uals desiring fo immigrate to or visit this country. 


Management responsibility 

1. Assigns duties to subordinate officers and approves assignments for clerks ; 
reviews the work of officers in other than routine cases. Informs subordinate 
officers of changes in regulations and interprets instructions from the Department 
when the need arises. Supervises training of officers and employees. Has 
complete responsibility for the over-all operations of the office. 


January 1, 1949 
VISA OFFICER GROUP 9—-FSO-—5 ; FSR-5 ; FSS-7 


Nature and variety of work 

Positions of this level may exist at a post where a full-time visa officer with 
clerical assistants administers all visa services under supervision of the chief 
of the consular section or the principal officer. They may also exist in a larger 
post where one or more visa officers administer immigration visa services and 
one or more administer nonimmigrant visa services under supervision of the 
chief visa officer or the chief of the consular section. 

1. Conducts final interview of an applicant for an immigration or a nonimmigra- 
tion visa to the United States to verify data on the application form and support- 
ing documents and to determine by an examination and appraisal of the appli- 
cant’s qualifications, political beliefs, and evidences of financial support while in 
the United States whether or not he is admissible for entry into the United States. 
This interview may result in— 

(a) Finding applicant inadmissible and refusing the visa; 

(b) Finding further documentation necessary ; 

(c) Finding applicant admissible and approving the issuance of a visa after 
administering the oath to the applicant. 

2. Interviews callers who ask to see him or who are referred to him by sub- 
ordinates in order to elucidate United States visa laws, to explain procedure, 
and to explain the application of the laws to specific cases. 

3. In immigration visa cases, determines whether the applicant should be placed 
in a quota or nonquota category, preferences to which he may be entitled, and 
the quota to which he should be assigned; verifies and initials all entries in the 
quota waiting-list book. 

4. Prepares memoranda on disapproved visa applications giving reasons for 
negative action. In those cases in which verification of the facts must be made 
in the United States or additional information obtained from there, prepares a 
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report to the Department presenting the facts of the case and requesting an 
advisory opinion. Drafts correspondence, memoranda, despatches, and tele- 
grams, to the Department, other consular offices, missions, Members of Congress, 
local government agencies, and individuals on matters relating to visas. Reads 
outgoing correspondence to check for accuracy and completeness of contents; 
signs local correspondence and refers remainder to superior for review and 
signature. 

5. Supervises subordinate employees engaged in the interview of visa appli- 
cants, preparation of visa applications, maintenance of quota-control records, and 
related procedures; assigns and reviews work; instructs new employees in work 
procedures and in immigration laws and visa regulations when such interpreta- 
tion if necessary; advises as to action to be taken in specific cases. Supervises 
the compilation of periodic reports on visas issued and refused. Is responsible 
for the collection and delivery of fees for services rendered and for accounting 
for the fee stamps issued. 


Supervisory assistance 


1. Automatically receives, without instructions, all visa cases for which he is 
responsible. 

2. Refers to supervisor for advice on cases that involve interpretation of the 
law, that have no precedent, or in which information available as to political 
beliefs and activities of the applicant may render him inadmissible. Consults 
supervisor before refusing formal applications for visas. 

3. Receives technical guidance from the Department or the immigration 
authorities upon request, in the form of advisory opinions on such matters as 
interpretation of laws and their applicability or political questions concerning 
applicants, 

Guide line control 

1. Foreign Service Regulations 
Foreign Service Serials 
Foreign Service Instructions 
Departmental instructions 
Treaties and agreements 
Precedence file 
Immigration and naturalization laws 
Decisions of the Attorney General, the Bureau of Immigration and Naturali- 

zation, and other executive departments. 


Mental demands 


1, Selects the proper law and regulation applicable to the case on hand, taking 
into consideration individual decisions of the Department of State, the Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization, and the courts in arriving at a decision as to 
the governing law. 

2. Applies a specialized knowledge of the laws as they pertain to quota and 
nonquota immigrants, to nonimmigrants or to the different nationalities as they 
are affected by the different laws, in determining admissibility of applicants; 
applies the standards for issuing each of several types of nonimmigration visas, 
the documentary evidence required in each case, and the basis for refusal in each 
case, 

3. Applies the laws, obtains all the facts of the case from the individual in 
view of language differences, of objection to replying to personal questions, and 
of frequent expectation of special treatment. Evaluates the evidence as to 
work background, adaptability to various economic areas in the United States, 
financial support, whether or not the applicant is a bona fide nonimmigrant, and 
similar factors, including consideration of conditions in the United States. 

4. In meeting the public, applies interviewing techniques, and uses at least one 
major foreign language. 

Personal relationships 

1. With applicants to make final determination as to their admissibility into 
the United States. 

2. With other post employees and officers to obtain information regarding 
qualitications and activities of visa applicants. 

3. With local authorities to ascertain antecedents of applicants in questionable 
cases and to supply information regarding American visa laws. 

4. With American business offices regarding procedures for their foreign officers 
or employees who are going to the United States. 
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Significance of judgments and decisions 

1. Visa applications are not usually reviewed unless signed by chief of section ; 
refusal of an application is reviewed according to regulation by at least one other 
officer. Inasmuch as an individual may be refused admission at the port of entry 
by the immigration officers, it is extremely important that each case be thoroughly 
investigated and the facts carefully evaluated in order to prevent, as far as 
possible, such a refusal. 

2. The basic effect of the incumbent’s decision is to grant a permit to an indi- 
vidual to apply for admission into the United States and thus to influence the 
nature of the United States population through permanent or temporary residence 
in the United States. 


» 


3. All except local correspondence is reviewed and signed by a superior officer. 
Vanagement responsibility 

1. Advises and instructs subordinates in work procedures, laws and regula- 
tions pertaining to the work; assigns and reviews work for accuracy and com- 
pleteness ; has full responsibility for daily work operations. 

2. Confers with supervisor on matters of personnel utilization and on action 
to be taken in major disciplinary cases. 


January 1, 1949 


VISA SCREENING OFFICER GROUP 10-—FSO-5; FSR-5: FSS-8 


Nature and variety of work 

Supervises and directs the activities of a small group (3-6) of subordinates 
engaged in the investigation of applicants for entry into the United States under 
existing immigration laws and regulations. 

furnishes on-the-job instruction in investigative methods, techniques, and 
practices to subordinate agents; schedules assignments of cases, plans methods 
of investigation, resolves unusual problems, reviews and approves reports of 
investigations. 

Supervisory assistance 

Receives assignments in the normal flow of work without instruction as to 
procedure, accompanied by information as to leads previously uncovered through 
preliminary interviews and results of examination of documents submitted; 
assignments are concerned with results rather than methods. 

Supervisor, usually the consular officer in charge of immigration visa opera- 
tions at a Foreign Service establishment in an American zone of occupation in 
Kurope, furnishes advice regarding policies, lends prestige in establishing con- 
tacts and introduce incumbent to previously established contacts, passes along 
and interprets instructions from the Department, and acts as expert consultant 
on visa or nationality laws and regulations which affect the work. 

Guide-line control 

Same as visa-screening officer group 12. 
Mental demands 

Applies investigative techniques and a knowledge of applicable laws, regula- 
tious, policies, and procedures to particular cases, including those. which have 
created particular problems for subordinates ; advises and instructs subordinates 
in particular cases as well as over all aspects of the work; adapts techniques and 
procedures to local conditions; determines appropriate sources of information 
and selects procedures, methods, and techniques to be employed. 

[Determines manner of presenting material, adequacy and validity of report 
content; selects pertinent information to be included in reports and decides 
whether further investigation is necessary; plans and implements methods and 
sources for verifying conflicting data. 

Plans and organizes work schedules, methods, procedures, and sources to be 
used by subordinates. 

Correlates, organizes, analyzes, and evaluates data collected by subordinates 
and prepares composite reports, 

Uses flnent speaking and reading knowledge of local and possibly other 


languages. 
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Personal relationships 

Same as visa-screening officer group 12. 
Significance of judgments and decisions 

Decides whether subordinates have made complete investigation in individual 
eases; also, whether conclusions drawn by subordinates appear to be valid; 
thoroughness of investigation may be the deciding factor affecting entry of an 
alien into the United States; validity of part of the evidence, collected is not 
susceptible to supervisory review. 
Management responsibility 

Organizes and plans work of investigative group in a manner designed to 
attain maximum efficiency and most satisfactory results; assigns cases for inves- 
tigation, discusses objectives, methods of operation, data to be secured, and 
sources to be contacted; interprets changes in regulations or policy instructions ; 
gives advice when unusual situations are encountered; reviews and approves 
reports of investigations. 


January 1, 1949 
VISA OFFICER GROUP 12-——FS0-—6 ; FSR-6 :FSS—10 


Nature and variety of work 


Performs duties which involve the application of United States immigration 
laws, regulations, and procedures in connection with the granting of visas in 
order to seek permission to enter the United States for immigration or as a tem- 
porary visitor ; approves and signs visa applications which conform to established 
patterns of procedure and precedent, subject to later review by the supervisor. 

Conducts interviews in English and one or more foreign languages with persons 
of various levels of education and culture who apply for visas granting permis- 
sion to seek entry into the United States; interviews applicants for purposes of 
establishing identity, explaining legal and documentary requirements for visas, 
and determining eligibility or noneligibility for the visa requested; attempts to 
detect fraud in oral or written statements of applicants or in documents sub- 
mitted to support visa applications. 

Examines and evaluates evidence submitted to ascertain that all requirements 
and provisions of laws and regulations are met by applicants; uses own initiative 
to draft correspondence to or personally contacts local authorities or individuals 
to verify or refute statements or evidence submitted by applicants: assembles 
and reviews all documents in individual cases; formulates opinion covering 
such matters as applicant’s identity, quota status, possible dual nationality 
status, activities inimical to United States interests, the existence of ties within 
the United States or other countries, evidence or suspicion of fraudulent state- 
ments or documents, and results of investigations; approves clear cut Cases or 
submits dossier to supervisor for decision. 

Drafts correspondence and opinions which follow established policy as to pat- 
tern and extent of information to be given out, but which involve considerable 
variation in phraseology and type of data presented; compiles data and drafts 
or reviews periodic reports such as statistics of services performed or quota 
registration reports. 


Interprets regulations, assists and advises subordinate or less experienced per- 
sonnel as to requirements of laws and regulations and procedures to be followed 
in nonroutine cases. 


Supervises clerical employees engaged in related activities such as answering 
routine personal and telephonic inquiries, maintaining files and records, filling 
in data on applications and-other consular forms, collecting and recording 
prescribed-consular fees. 

Supervisory assistance 

Receives incoming correspondence, changes in regulations, and instructions 
from the Department with written memoranda or oral instructions from super- 
visor when such material involves changes in policy or procedure or unusual 
cases ; discusses with supervisor or submits for approval drafts of correspondence 
of other than established pattern; interviews applicants for visas without super- 
vision; select the proper forms to be completed and determines independently if 
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the. responses from applicant, completed forms, and supporting documents are 
adequate. (The mechanical process of filling in standard data on forms is 
usually performed by a subordinate clerk or the applicant.) Refers complex 
cases for which no precedents exist to the supervisor for decision as to pro- 
cedural course to be followed; consults supervisor in questions of workload dis- 
tribution and assignments to subordinates. 


Guide-line control 
Same as visa officer group 9. 
Mental demands 


1. Applies knowledge of United States and local immigration, nationality, and 
visa laws and regulations to supply information to applicants, to explain re- 
quirements, and to determine if they are eligible for the service desired. 

2. Conducts interviews and phrases questions in a manner designed to elicit 
maximum information from applicants, especially when there is a suspicion of 
fraud or that the reason given by the applicant for the service requested is used 
as a pretext. As an example, a person may request a visitor’s or student’s visa 
in order to enter the United States, when the real reason may be for permanent 
residence or subversive purposes. 


Personal relationships 


Conducts personal interviews with persons of various levels of education and 
culture who apply for visa services, many of whom expect special treatment or 
are reluctant to supply information that may affect their application adversely, 
explains to unqualified applicants the reasons for nonapproval: regularly con- 
tacts minor officials in the local government, consulates of other countries, edu- 
cational institutions, and similar organization in order to explain regulations 
and requirements and to obtain or verify factual or documentary data concern- 
ing applicants or information concerning local laws and regulations. 
Significance of judgments and decisions 

1. Decisions as to eligibility of applicant or sufficiency of evidence in clear-cut 
cases of recurring type are usually not subjected to review other than spot checks 
for accuracy of decision or adequacy of evidence. 

2. For each caller, incumbent decides the service to be rendered, the form to 
be completed, and whether evidence submitted meets the requirements of estab- 
lished policy and the Foreign Service regulations. 

3. Gathers evidence in interviews and through investigation which may in- 
fluence the supervisor's decision and result in approval or disapproval of a visa 
application. 

4. May determine eligibility or ineligibility of applicants through judgment 
applied to such matters as interpretation of regulations, selection of local officials 
to be contacted in making investigations, or analysis of variations in spelling of 
foreign names. 

5. Delay in the handling of a case or detention of a person by the immigration 
authorities might result from erroneous judgment. 


Vanagement responsibility 


Assigns work to clerical employees ; reviews completed work for accuracy and 
adequacy; gives instructions to and interprets regulations for lesser trained 
employees; assists supervisor in management of the unit by overseeing the per- 
formance of established procedures and suggesting new procedures when called 
for by changes in workload or character of duties. 


inser to Question 5 of Questionnaire of President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization 


The following ‘ncentives or rewards are offered to all employees who wish to 
specialize in meticulous, painstaking visa work, which is governed entirely by 
detailed laws and regulations: 

1. The demand for good visa officers constantly increases with the growing 
complexity and volume of the work. While rewards in the form of promotion 
are probably not commensurate with the grueling nature of the duties, countless 
visa officers have expressed a preference for it because of its human appeal. 
The strong attraction is to those officers who have a natural liking for people 
and derive psychic income from ministering to the needs of their fellow men: 
this is the same motivation that is felt by dedicated members of the clergy and 
the medical, legal, and teaching professions. 
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2. Promotion resulting from high-caliber performance. 

3. Preparation for taking charge of larger consular sections or smaller con- 
sular offices for middle and lower grades, and taking charge of visa sections for 
beginners. 

4. Development of political and other intelligence from applicants and sources 
connected with them. 

5. To attain commissioned status as consul, by congressional action for staff 
visa consuls in middle and lower grades, and as vice consuls for beginners. 

6. Honor awards for performance beyond the norm. 

7. Satisfaction in performing a function of the Foreign Service in a superior 
workmanlike fashion. 


Answer to Question 7 (b) of Questionnaire of President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization 


No special retirement provisions for visa officers distinguish them from the 
rest of the Foreign Service. The general retirement provisions are as follows: 

FSO’s: Voluntary retirement at age 50 with 20 years of service. Involuntary 
retirement at 60, except for career ministers at age 65. 

FSS’s: Voluntary retirement on reduced annuity at 55 with 30 years of service; 
on full annuity at 60 years with 30 years; on full annuity at 62 years with 15 
years. Involuntary retirement at 70 with 15 years. 


Answer to question 8 of questionnaire of President's Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization 


The Visa Division has had very few occasions to reprimand visa officers in 
the field. The reason is to be found largely in the close supervision exercised 
by the Division by means of 100-percent review of oversea correspondence on 
visa cases from consular officers to residents of the United States, and by means 
of the advisory opinion procedure and inspections. Constant corrective action 
keeps the standard of performance high and errors of sufficient gravity to call 
for disciplinary action are correspondingly rare. 

Although the following is an imposing list of causes for transfer, suspension, 
or removal of visa officers, there have been relatively few cases when any action 
has been necessary in connection with item 3 through item 11, inclusive. 

1, Change from visa work to some other activity in the Consular Branch or 

new field of endeavor in the Foreign Service. 
. Completion by young Foreign Service officers of their period of visa training. 
Decline in effectiveness as a visa officer. 

4. Repeated disregard of laws, regulations, and instructions concerning the 
issuance of visas. 

5. Habitual discourtesy to visa applicants. 

6. Continued association with questionable characters or disreputable visa 
firms and lawyers. 

7. Accepting gifts from visa applicants. 

8. Strong convictions which point to corruption but with little or no actual 
proof to prosecute. 

9. Irregularities concerning the issuance of visas. 

10. Having a part in or being connected with a visa scandal. 

11. Malfeasance in office. 


Answer to question 9 of questionnaire of President's Commission on Immigration 
and Naturalization 


Visa work is characterized by extraordinary demands on the officer who is 
called upon to translate a great body of complex laws and regulations into terms 
of success or failure in the lives of the persons who stand before him. The chief 
elements in the task may be described thus: 

1. Responsibility 


The officer is obliged to administer laws which, if applied unwisely or unskill- 
fully could result in detriment to his country, or in human tragedy. The 
decisions he must make are sometimes exceedingly difficult, and the weight 
of argument pro and con delicately balanced. To arrive at the correct decision 
he must be genuinely sympathetic to the alien applicant, but at the same time he 
must be alert to attempted fraud on the part of the person he is trying to help. 
He must face this situation repeatedly without becoming cynical or insensitive. 
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2. Pressure 

Frequently the visa officer is subjected to entreaty, threats, cajolery, subor- 
nation, or at least the continual wear of repeated importunities. Many appli- 
eants do not understand; persons refused on security grounds almost always 
pretend they do not understand, and demands for unlawful preferential treat- 
ment are commonplace. The visa officer must stand firmly on the law, resisting 
improper pressure and still remaining open to new evidence. This calls for 
tirmness of character and monumental patience. 


3. Complexity 

Not the least of the visa officer’s worries is the technical job of learning laws and 
regulations and keeping abreast of the changes in them, especially in the field 
of internal security and the public interest. 

(NOTE): Constant studies are being carried on for the improvement of 
techniques, for the removal of backlogs, and for giving increased service to the 
public applying for visas. In the EUR posts, for example, there has been an 
increase of 26 percent in workload from FY 1951 to FY 1952 in the face of 
severe budgetary cuts. 


inswer to question 12 of questionnaire of President's Commission on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization ' 


{a) Visa handbook including manual and regulations (one copy only). 

(b) Example of advisory opinion from Department to a field post. 

(c) Information sheets. 

(d@) Report of visa training course. 

(ec) Hypothetical cases used in training. 

(f) Analysis of exclusion clauses (single copy). 

(7) OMY correcting error in correspondence. 

(hk) Visa Cireular No. 18, March 8, 1949, methods and standards in appraising 
visa work. 

(i) Performance rating record card. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING GROUNDS FOR REFUSAL OF IMMIGRATION 
VISAS 


OctToser 8, 1952. 
Mr. S. D. BoyKInN, 
Director, Office of Security and Consular Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Boykin: This Commission desires to obtain such data as may 
be obtained without too great difficulty by the end of the current month regard- 


} 


ing various grounds of refusals, both formal and informal, of immigration visas 
during the fiscal years 1948 through 1952. I am informed that the Department's 
Visa Division has been requested also to supply to the Commission whatever 
data of that type it has on hand. We have been informed that it will undertake 
to do whatever it can in that respect but that Division has indicated that its 
own records do not, in all probability, contain sufficient information. 

Consequently, it would be very much appreciated if the larger visa-issuing posts 
in our Foreign Service could be requested promptly by circular telegram, charge- 
able to the account of this Commission, to supply the following information for 
the fiscal years mentioned: Selecting at random 50 refusal cases in each of the 
years in question, what number of immigration visas were refused upon such 
grounds as medical reasons, security reasons, likelihood of becoming a public 
charge, alien contract labor, fraud, criminal activities, and so forth? 

It is suggested that such posts as London, Paris, Naples, Munich, Habana, 
Mexico City, Hong Kong, Tokyo, and such others as may come to mind as 
affording a fair cross section of the visa function in large-scale operation, be 
circularized as indicated. 

Mr. Mann informs me that he has recently discussed with Mr. Merlin E. 
Smith of your ofiice a tentative draft of such a telegram to be submitted for 
your approval and clearances by such other areas in the Department of State 
as are deemed appropriate. 
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The Commission is very desirous of obtaining the following additional infor- 
mation relating to refusal of immigration visas upon the basis of information 
received by consular officers and would be grateful to have whatever data 
thereon can be supplied: 

(1) How many applicants finally refused visas have been 

(a) Returning alien residents; 
(b) Spouses of American citizens? 

(2) In what proportion or percentage of cases have such refusals been based 
upon derogatory information? 

(3) Omitted. 

(4) What proportion, or percentage, of visas have been refused because of 

(a) Direct participation in espionage, sabotage, or other activities 
directly related to the internal security, military operations, or 
external affairs of the United States; 

(b) Membership in the American Communist Party ; 

(c) Membership in any foreign Communist Party: 

(d@) Membership in any other proscribed organization; 

(e) Other factors? 

(5) Have visas been refused finally on the basis of past membership in any 
of the above organizations? If so, what proportion of cases involve such 
past membership? 

(6) What standards are applied in refusing visas without advisory opinions 
first being sought? 

(7) Do visa officers rely on confidential information of past or present asso- 
ciations because direct evidence is unavailable? To what extent do visa 
officers attempt to determine whether alleged membership was voluntary ? 
How is it determined that a named organization other than the Commu 
nist Party is proscribed under the act of October 16, 1915, as amended by 
the Internal Security Act of 19527 

(8) What notice is given to the affected applicant concerning the nature 
and basis of the charges against him? What opportunity has the applicant 
to refute such charges by presenting evidence in his own behalf? What op- 
portunity is given for representation by counsel and presentation of written or 
oral arguments to the refusing officer? What notice is given to the applicant 
concerned concerning an adverse decision and the basis on which it was 
rendered ? 

In conclusion, I desire to extend to you the Commission’s very sincere ap- 
preciation for the fine cooperation and assistance given it by you and the Office 
of Security and Consular Affairs. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 5, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: In accordance with the requests contained in 
your letter of October 8, 1952, the Office of Security and Consular Affairs in 
collaboration with the regional bureaus of the Department has endeavored to 
obtain the information desired concerning refusals of immigration visas during 
the fiscal years 1948 through 1952. 

As suggested, the Foreign Service establishments engaged most heavily in 
visa issuance have been requested by telegraph to submit data relative to the 
numbers of their refusals for various reasons. The posts queried were Habana, 
London, Mexico, Paris, Naples, Frankfurt, Zurich, Athens, Hong Kong, Tokyo, 
and Caracas. Of these, replies from only six (London, Mexico, Naples, Frankfurt, 
Zurich, and Hong Kong) have reached the Department thus far, presumably 
because of the shortness of time and the magnitude of the task of identifying 
refusal cases which are not normally segregated from the body of visa files. The 
data set forth hereunder are therefore not as comprehensive or as accurate a 
sampling as it was hoped they would be. When all replies are received, I 
shall be pleased to furnish revised figures.* 


*See p. 1880 for final revised statistics 
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Refusals of -imm ene visas 
: i T 
| Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiseal | 
Reasons year year | year year year | Total 
| 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 | 
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1T. e., ineligible to citizenship because of birth as non-Caucasian native of ‘Asiatic 
barred zone.” 


NoTe.—See p. 1880 for final revised statistics. 


1. Applicants refused visas who were— 

(a) Returning alien residents: 33. 

(b) Spouses of United States citizens: 122. 

Percentage of cases refused on basis of derogatory information ; 28.8 percent? 

. Omitted. 

Percentage of visas refused because of— 

(a) Direct participation in espionage, sabotage, or other activities di- 
rectly related to the internal security, military operations, or ex- 
ternal affairs of the United States; 0.2 percent. 

(b) Membership in the American ( ‘ommunist Party: 0. 

(¢) Membership in any foreign Communist Party: 1.5 percent. 

(7?) Membership in other prescribed organizations: 0.3 percent. 

(e) Other factors: 2.9 percent. 

5. Visas refused because of past membership in any of the above 
organizations: 175. 

It will be noted that the totals of refusals for the several years are not in 
round figures. This is because some posts reported more, some fewer, than 50 
eases per year. 

Your subparagraph (6) asks what standards are applied in refusing visas 
without advisory opinions first being sought. If the responsible consular officer 
has information of such a nature as to warrant a reasonable conclusion that an 
alien is inadmissible into the United States, he may refuse a visa without request- 
ing an advisory opinion. If the officer is in doubt whether the applicant is in- 
admissible, he may request such an opinion. 

In response to your subparagraph (7), you are informed that consular officers 
do rely upon confidential information of past or present associations where direct 
evidence is unavailable. Every practicable effort is made to weigh the accuracy 
of all information available, both classified and unclassified. Any applicant 
who claims that his membership or affiliation with a proscribed organization was 
involuntary is given every opportunity to establish that it was. Membership or 
affiliation is considered prima facie to be or to have been voluntary, and the burden 
is on the alien to prove by clear and convincing evidence that it was involuntary. 
The diplomatic mission (usually an embassy or legation) in the country where 
the political party, organization, or affiliation was organized or where it appears 
to have its headquarters, determines whether it is proscribed. The principal 
proscribed parties are named in the Department’s circular airgram of March 30, 
1951, 2: 15,2 copy of which is enclosed as of possible convenience. 

The answer to your subparagraph (8) is that in refusing a visa application, 
the adverse information upon which the refusal is predicated is divulged to the 
alien if such information is not confidential. If such information is confiden- 
tial, the alien is informed of the See tee of law under which he has been found 
to be ineligible to receive a visa. The legal citation is usually sufficient indication 


2? Since the derogatory information supplied relates to certain categories of refusals only, 
and not to all of them, the figures do not aggregate 100 percent. 
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of the reason for refusal to enable the applicant to know why he was refused 
and to permit him to submit any available information pertinent to a reconsidera- 
tion of his case. The applicant is given every opportunity to submit evidence 
in his own behalf to refute the “charges against him.” Naturally, if the “basis 
of the charges” is of a confidential nature, he may not always know what the 
“charges” consist of. Every reasonable opportunity is given for representation 
by counsel and for the presentation of written or oral arguments to the refusing 
officer or office. A written notice of an adverse decision is given to the applicant 
with the basis for the refusal stated, except as indicated above. 

The Office of Security and Consular Affairs stands ready to furnish you, fully 
and promptly, any further information within its power to give. 

Sincerely, GrorGE H. STEUART, Jr., 
Acting Director, Office of Security and Consular Affairs. 


Enclosure : Department’s circular airgram of March 30, 1951. 
Unclassified—Control 
CIRCULAR AIRGRAM 


March 30, 1951, 2:15 p. 
To all American Diplomatic and Consular Officers: 
1. The President approved on March 28, 1951, an act of Congress (Public 
Law 14, 82d Cong.) which requires a change in the interpretation of the pro- 


visions of the act of October 16, 1918, as amended by the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. 

2. Section 1 of the act of March 28, 1951, reads: 

“That the Attorney General is hereby authorized and directed to provide by 
regulations that the terms ‘members of’ and ‘affiliated with’ where used in the 
Act of October 16, 1918, as amended, shall include only membership or affiliation 
which is or was voluntary, and shall not include membership or affiliation which 
is or was solely (a) when under sixteen years of age, (b) by operation of law, 
or (c) for purposes of obtaining employment, food rations, or other essentials 
of living, and where necessary for such purposes.” 

3. The committee report in connection with the legislation contains the follow- 
ing statements: 

“The reason most frequently given for the denial of visas or the denial of 
admission appears to be the applicant’s past membership of, or affiliation with, 
certain totalitarian youth, national labor, or professional, student, or similar 
organizations, or the alien’s service in the German or Italian armies, or his 
involuntary membership in totalitarian parties or their affiliates and auxiliaries, 
including those cases where it was shown that such membership or affiliation 
oecurred by operation of law or edict, or for purposes of obtaining or preserving 
employment, food rations, or other essentials of living. 

“The bill makes clear the intent of Congress that aliens who are, or were, 
voluntary members of the Nazi, Fascist, or other totalitarian parties or organi- 
zations are to be excluded. but aliens who were involuntary members of Nazi, 
Fascist, or other * * * totalitarian youth, national labor, student, or similar 
organizations, are not to be considered ipso facto as members of, or affiliated 
with, the Nazi, Fascist, or other * * * totalitarian parties or organiza- 
tions within the meaning of the act of October 16, 1918, as amended. Further- 
more, aliens who served in the German, Italian or other * * * armed forces 
are not to be considered ipso facto as members of, or affiliated with, the Nazi, 
Fascist, or other * * * totalitarian parties or subsidiary organizations.” 

4. All cases of visa applicants in which adverse action was taken under the 
act of October 16, 1918, as amended by the Internal Security Act of 1950, should 
be reviewed in the light of the act of March 28, 1951. Visas may now be issued 
in such cases if they were previously withheld solely on one or more of the 
grounds which no longer exist, as provided in the act of Mareh 28, 1951. 

5. Visas may now be granted in all bona fide nonimmigrant cases now pending 
before the Department, or the Department of Justice, for ninth proviso action 
which was deemed to be necessary under the Attorney General's construction of 
the law, but which now clearly do not fall within the intent of Congress as stated 
in the act of March 28, 1951, and in all such cases arising henceforth. The 
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Department should be promptly informed of any pending cases which are still 
considered to require ninth proviso action. 

6. Immigration visas may be issued to aliens whose cases had been suspended 
solely upon the basis of former involuntary membership in the Nazi, Fascist, 
Falangist, or Communist Party or an affiliate, subsidiary, section, branch, or sub- 
division of those parties, and in all such cases arising henceforth. 

7. The admission of aliens who are, or were, Nazis or Fascists at heart, or 
who advocate the Falangist system for the United States, is to be considered 
prejudicial to the interests of the United States within the meaning of the war- 
time visa regulations contained in supplement D to the Foreign Service regula- 
tions (22 CFR 53. 1-53.41). 

8. Aliens who are, or were, voluntary members of, or voluntarily affiliated with, 
the parties or organizations proscribed by the act of October 16, 1918, as amended, 
are still excludable. 

9. The principal parties proscribed by the act of October 16, 1918, as amended 
by the Internal Security Act of 1950, are: 

(a) Every Communist party in the world, which includes every party that 
has ever been a part of the world Communist movement directed from the 
U.S. S. R., regardless of the name bv which it may be, or have been, known: 
the Nazi Party (N.S. D. A. P.) of Germany: the Fascist Party (P. N. F.) of 
Italy: and the Falange (F. E. T.) of Spain. The proscription of the statute also 
applies to any other party which is or was a totalitarian dictatorship as defined 
in section 8 (15) of the Internal Security Act of 1950. No party other than those 
specifically designated has been so designated up to the present time. 

(b) Every section, subsidiary, branch, or subdivision (which are to be re- 
garded as synonymous terms) of such parties is also within the statutory pro- 
scription. Every direct predecessor or successor party or organization, having 
the same general ideological objectives or purposes, of such parties is also within 
the statutory proscription. 

(c) Every affiliate (affiliated organization) of such parties is also within the 
statutory proscription. The term “affiliate” as here used means an organization 
substantially directed, dominated, or controlled by one of the parties within the 
statutory proscription, which is or was used or operated by such party primarily 
to help maintain its totalitarian control over the country, or to help disseminate 
its totalitarian economic and governmental doctrines or ideology. 

(d) Considering the Nazi Party of Germany as an example, the (SS) Schutz- 
staffeln (Protective Squad-Elite Guard), the (SA) Sturmabteilung (Storm De- 
tachment), the (NSKK) NS Kraftfahrerkorps (Motor Corps), the (NSFK) NS 
Fliegerkorps (Flying Corps), the (HJ) Hitler Jvgend (Hitler Youth), and the 
(BDM) Bund Deutscher Maedchen (League of German Girls) may be regarded as 
sections, subsidiaries, branches, or subdivisions of the Party. The (DAF) 
Dentsche Arbeitsfront (German Labor Front), the (NSV) NS Volkswohlfhart 
(Peoples Welfare Service), and the (RAD) Reichsarbeitsdienst (Compulsory 
National Labor Service) were affiliates of the Party. 

(e) Where used in this circular airgram, the term “proscribed party or organi- 
zation” means all of the afore-mentioned Communist and other totalitarian par- 
ties, their sections, subsidiaries, branches, and subdivisions, their direct prede- 
cessor and successor parties or organ’zitions, and their affiliates. Where affili- 
ates are separately treated it is intended to cover only affiliated organizations 
which are or were not sections, subsidiaries, branches, or subdivisions of such 
proscribed parties. 

10. (a) Service, whether voluntary or not, in the armed forces of any country 
shall not be regarded, of itself, as membership in, or affiliation with, any pro- 
scribed party or organization, and shall not, of itself, constitute a ground for 
exclusion. This, however, in no way affects the prohibition contained in section 
13 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, against the issuance of a 
visa under that act to any person who has voluntarily borne arms against the 
United States on the western front during World War II except that the con- 
struction of the word “voluntary” as used in this circular airgram shall be 
applied to the construction of the word “voluntarily” appearing in section 13 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, in relation to bearing arms, but 
only other than German nationals. 

(b) Voluntary service in a political capacity (such as a political commissar) 
with the armed forces of any country shall constitute affiliation with a proscribed 
party or organization. 

11. Membership or affilation, whether voluntary or not, which ended before an 
alien reached his sixteenth birthday shall not constitute a ground for exclusion. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee a 
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If an alien continues or continued his membership or affiliation beyond his six- 
teenth birthday, the question whether his membership or affiliation after his 
sixteenth birthday is or was voluntary shall be determined as in the case of any 
other alien. In that connection, the facts relating to his activities only after his 
sixteenth birthday may be considered in determining whether the continuation 
of his membership or affiliation is or was voluntary. 

12. Membership or affiliation solely by operation of law shall not constitute 
a ground for exclusion. This operation-of-law exception includes any case 
wherein the alien automatically becomes or became a member of or affiliate of 
a proscribed party or organization by official act, proclamation, order, or decree. 

18. The term “voluntary” when used in relation to membership in, or affiliation 
with, a proscribed party or organization shall be construed to mean membership 
or affiliation which is or was knowingly created by the alien’s act of joining or 
affiliating, upon his own volition, with such proscribed party or organization. It 
does not include: 

(a) Membership or affiliation which is or was solely the result of duress or 
coercion ; 

(b) Membership or affiliation which is or was solely, and necessary, for the 
purpose of obtaining or keeping employment, food rations, housing, or other es 
sentials of living, such as general edueation ; 

(c) Membership or affiliation in a nonproscribed party or organization, which 
membership or affiliation continues or continued after such party or organization 
becomes or became proscribed, or comes or came under the domination or con- 
trol of a proscribed party or organization, provided that the alien establishes 
that he cannot or could not have terminated his membership or affiliation with- 
out suffering loss of employment, housing, foOd rations, or other essentials of 
living, such as general education. However, a person who terminates or ter 
minated his membership or affiliation in a party or organization prior to the date 
it becomes or became proscribed, or comes or came under the domination or con- 
trol of a proscribed party or organization, shall not be considered to be or to have 
been a member, or affiliate of a proscribed party or organization ; 

(@) Membership in or affiliation with an affiliate, where the alien established 
that at the time he voluntarily joined the affiliate, it professed a purpose neither 
Communist nor totalitarian in character, provided the alien establishes that at 
the time of joining he did not know, and did not have reasonable means of ascer 
taining, that the affiliate had any purpose Communist or totalitarian in character, 
and that he continues or continued to have no knowledge of, and no reasonable 
means of ascertaining, the proscribed purpose of the affiliate, up until the time 
his membership or affiliation ceases or ceased, or that after he ascertains or 
ascertained the proscribed purpose of the affiliate, he is or was not able to ter- 
minate his membership or affiliation without suffering loss of employment, hous- 
ing, food rations, or other essentials of living, such as general education. 

14. In all cases under paragraphs 12 and 138 above, the responsible consular 
officer must be satisfied that the alien did not, in whole or in part, join or remain 
a member or affiliate because of ideological conviction or belief in the doctrines 
of communism or other form of totalitarianism, and that he has never inten 
tionally bee. active in the promotion of such doctrines. 

15. (a) Membership in, or direct (i. e., not through any intermediary affiliate ) 
affiliation with, any Communist Party, the Nazi Party, the Fascist Party, the 
Spanish Falange, or other totalitarian party, or any section, subsidiary, branch, 
or subdivision thereof, including the youth groups under any Communist Party 
(where the membership or affiliation is or was after the alien’s sixteenth birth- 
day) as distinguished from an affiliate or youth group comprehended within 
(b) below—shall be considered prima facie to be or to have been voluntary, and 
the burden shall be on the alien to prove by clear and convincing evidence, which 
shall be made a matter of record in the case, that such memebrship or direct 
affiliation is or was involuntary. 

(6) Membership in, or affiliation with, an affiliate of any Communist Party, 
the Nazi Party, the Fascist Party, the Spanish Falange, or other totalitarian 
party, or membership in, or affiliation with, the youth sections of the Nazi 
Party, the Fascist Party, the Spanish Falange, or other totalitarian party where 
the membership or affiliation is or was after the alien’s sixteenth birthday), ex- 
cept youth groups under any Communist party, shall be regarded as raising an 
inference that such membership or affiliation is or was voluntary, but this infer- 
ence may be overcome by the alien’s sworn statement that his membership or 
affiliation is or was involuntary, provided that, after appropriate security clear- 
ances, there is no evidence or reliable information to the contrary. If any such 
evidence or information to the contrary is obtained, the burden shall continue to 
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be on such alien to establish by clear and convincing evidence, which shall be 
inade a matter of record in the case, that his membership or affiliation is or was 
involuntary. Officers of the affiliates and youth sections referred to in this sub- 
section shall be considered under (@) above. 

16. Doubtful cases of immigrants and nonimmigrants should be submitted to 
the Department for advisory opinions. All cases of members or former members 
of the Communist Party or any of its sections, branches, subdivisions, or sub- 
sidiaries as distinguished from nonofficer members of an affiliate thereof, shall 
be considered to be doubtful for this purpose. 

ACHESON. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 19, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N, ROSENFTIELD, 
Bheccutirve Director, President’s Commission on. Immigration and Natural- 
ization, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Rosenrrecp: I refer to my letter of November 5, 1952, and have 
pleasure in furnishing final revised figures for refusals of immigration visas 
during the last five fiscal vears. Reports have been received from the balance 
of the posts queried, except Caracas, which replied that its present excessive 
workload did not permit the undertaking of such a task. A recompilation of the 
information received from Habana, Lon'on, Mexico, Paris, Naples, Frankfort, 
Athens, Zurich, Hong Kong, and Tokyo (including Yokohama) yields the follow- 
ing results: 

Refusals of inmigration visas 
eerey eer, ee ae te dees ars” 
Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
year 1948 | year 1949| year 1950] year 1951 | year 1952 


Reasons Total 


} 

Medical iatoe ae 100 | 100 69 | 447 
Security panes 60 | 66 | : 602 
Likely public charges and paupers 29 | 43 : 
Alien contract labor cated 59 | 27 | 

Fraud salad ade 7 15 | 

Criminal ‘ 31 | 
Moral | 2 | 
Deportees and removees 

Racial ! : aieak akan 

Illiteracy | 13 | 
Other__. ai a led 91 | 





Total 


i I. e., ineligible to citizenship because of birth as non-Caucasian native of ‘‘Asiatic barred zone.” 


. Applicants refused visas who were: 

(a) Returning alien residents: 60. 

(b) Spouses of United States citizens: 193. 

. Percentage of visas refused on basis of derogatory information : 30.8 percent.’ 
. Omitted. 
Percentage of visas refused because of :? 

(a) Direct participation in espionage, sabotage, or other activities directly 
related to the internal security, military operations, or external 
affairs of the United States: 1.6 percent. 

(b) Membership in the United States Communist Party: 0. 

(c) Membership in any foreign Communist Party: 12.2 percent. 

(@) M-mbership in other proscribed organizations: 1.8 percent. 

(e) Other factors: 8.0 percent. 

Visas refused because of past membership in any of the above organizations: 
297. 
Sincerely, 
GerorceE H. Strevart, Jr. 
Acting Director, 
Office of Security and Consular Affairs. 


1 Since the derogatory information furnished relates to only certain categories of causes 
for refusal and not to all of them, the figures do not aggregate 100 percent. 

2 As in footnote 1 above, the causes for refusal are not all-inclusive and therefore the 
percentages do not aggregate 100. 
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N. B.: An error in copying was noted subsequent to transmittal of the letter 
of November 5, 1952, from the Acting Director, Office of Security and Consular 
Affairs, Department of State (v. supra), viz, the total percentage of refusals based 
upon derogatory information should be 20.7 percent, and not 28.8 percent. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING PAST PROPOSALS TO ORGANIZE THE PASSPORT 
AND VISA FUNCTIONS 

OCTOBER 23, 1952. 

Mr. S. D. BoyKIN, 

Director, Office of Security and Consular Affairs, 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Boykin. This will serve to confirm the recent conversations held 
with you and Mr. Edward W. Harding of your office and Mr. Mann, regarding 
the Commission's desire to obtain whatever information it can regarding the 
following: 

1. Proposals to create and establish an independent agency for supervising the 
issuance of American passports and visas. 

2. Proposals to remove the visa-control function from the Department of State 
to the Department of Justice, or possibly some other department or agency. 

Specifically, the Commission is desirous of obtaining information concerning 
the nature of the proposals made and the arguments offered in favor and in 
opposition, including whatever data bearing on the official positions of the de- 
partments or agencies interested is available. 

As I recall, legislation was proposed in the Congress some time ago calling for 
the establishment of a separate agency to be known as the Bureau of Passports 
and Visas. Any information which can be supplied regarding debates on this 
measure, discussions in committee, the reasons advanced for and against the 
adoption of such legislation, would be very useful indeed. 

In view of the time limit involved, it would be greatly appreciated if the 
information requested could be prepared and forwarded here by no later than 
November 5. 

Very truly yours, 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, Executive Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


Washington, October 31, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 


Executive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Natwurali- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Rosenrreip: This is in response to your letter of October 23 to Mr. 
Boykin asking that we furnish information on past proposals to organize the 
passport and visa functions. 

In order to meet your requirements as soon as possible we have developed 
the attached historical summary of information from material immediately 
known and available to us in our files. 

I trust that it is adequate to your needs, but if it fails in any respect, please let 
me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gerorce H. Stevart, Jr., 
Acting Director, Office of Security and Consular Affairs. 


A Historica, SUMMARY OF Previous Errorts To REORGANIZE PASSPORT AND VISA 
FUNCTIONS—OCTOBER 28, 1952 


PURPOSE 


This paper has been prepared at the request of the President's Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization. It is limited to proposals concerning the 
organizational location of passport and visa functions in the United States Gov- 
ernment. These proposals are from the 1949 reports of the Commission on the 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (Hoover Commission} 
and from various bills introduced in the Congress. 
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PART I--THE HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


Recommendations of the Commission 

The report of the Commission made two recommendations which are pertinent 
to this summary statement: 

1. “The State Department as a general rule should not be given responsibility 
for the operation of specific programs whether overseas or at home” (p. 32, 
Report of the Commission on Foreign Affairs). 

2. “* * * The function of visa control * * * should be transferred 
from the State Department to the Justice Department” (p. 34, ibid.). 

Statement of the Foreign Affairs Task Force 

The Hoover Commission Task Force Report on Foreign Affairs elaborated in 
two statements: 

1. “All visa responsibility, therefore, except with respect to diplomatic visas, 
should be placed in the Justice Department. Visa work presently performed by 
the Foreign Service abroad should be continued but in accordance with policies 
established by the Justice Department in consultation with the State Depart- 
ment” (p. 18). 

2. “The logical solution to the visa problem lies in the transfer of the Visa 
Division functions to the Department of Justice. Diplomatic visas, however, 
should remain under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of State” (p. 104). 


State Department's position (March 1949) 


Following publication of the Hoover report the Department of State organized 
several committees to study the various recommendations. One of these com- 
mittees was the Visa Task Foree which presented its findings in a report (March 
31, 1949) in answer to the Hoover Commission recommendations on location of 
the visa functions. The following paragraphs are excerpts from the conclu- 
sions and recommendations of this report (p. 25 to 27) : 


Conclusions 


“(a) Supervisory responsibility over personnel should remain in the agency 
responsible for the results.—Since the Secretary of State is responsible for the 
Foreign Service, it is believed that greater efficiency would result if the Depart- 
ment of State should continue to have full supervisory responsibility over con- 
suls in the discharge of their statutory duties relating to the issuance of visas. 

“(e) The immigration laws place definite responsibilities on the Secretary of 
State—As the law places definite responsibilities upon the Secretary of State 
under the act of 1924 (issuance of regulations relating to the administration of the 
act by consular officers) and the act of June 20, 1941 (relating to action in the 
cases refused by consular officers on public safety grounds) these responsibilities 
could not be transferred except by act of Congress. 

““(d) Impact on foreign relations.—As regards foreign relations, there would 
be greater facility of action if the functions of the Visa Division were retained 
in the Department of State. If the decision is made to effect a transfer to the 
Department of Justice, provision would have to be made for close liaison between 
the Departments of State and Justice to ensure the full consideration of political 
factors which might be involved in a given case. 

“(f) No change should be made until Congress completes its study of the immt#- 
gration system.—Congress, which has particular interest in determining immi- 
gration policy, should have an opportunity to complete its study of the whole 
immigration system and to conclude and recommend what change, if any, should 
be made in the present system. 

“(g) Double-check system would be impaired by transfer.—The double check 
established by Congress would be impaired by a transfer of the functions of the 
Visa Division to the Department of Justice.” 


Recommendations 


“(a) In view of the relationship between the issuance of visas and the conduct 
of foreign relations the administrative, political, and the personnel problems 
which would be involved in a transfer, it is recommended that the functions of 
the Visa Division remain in the Department of State. 

“(d) Finally, it is recommended that in any event no transfer of functions of 
the Visa Division to another agency of the Government be made until the Con- 
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gress shall have completed its study of the basic immigration laws and procedures, 
the first comprehensive study since 1924, currently being made by the Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Immigration and Naturalization of the Committee on the 
Judiciary.” 

PART II—CONGRESSIONAL PROPOSALS 


Since 1949 there have been several different congressional proposals on the 
organizational location of immigration and nationality functions. These pro- 
posals are contained in several bills introduced at various times in the Congress. 
The Senate versions are 8S. 3069 (February 20, 1950), S. 3455 (April 20, 1950), 
S. 4037 (August 10, 1950), S. 716 (January 29, 1951), S. 2055 (August 27, 1951), 
and S. 2550 (January 29, 1952). 

These various bills provided for a bureau, within the Department of State, 
to concern itself with the passport and visa functions of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The specific organizational proposals were largely the same as to pur- 
pose, differing only in the specific as concerning autonomy in budgetary provision, 
qualifications of the Administrator and heads of the Passport and Visa Offices, 
provision for a General Counsel of the Visa Office, ete. 

During the floor debate on S. 3069 several Senators commented on the organ- 
izational proposals. Unfortunately, in the time allotted, there has not been 
sufficient staff or time available to do the extensive research required to identify, 
find and analyze references in the Congressional Record. 

However, when S. 4037 was introduced by Mr. McCarran, Mr. Kilgore, of 
the same committee, submitted minority views in opposition to the bill, in behalf 
of himself and the Messrs. Graham and Langer. Reference is hereby made 
to these minority views; Calendar No. 2372, Eighty-first Congress, second session, 
August 28 (legislative day, July 20), 1950. 

S. 4087 eventually became law as the Internal Security Act of 1950, but without 
the provision for a Bureau of Passports and Visas. 

The last bill to have been considered for this summary was §. 2550, which 
proposed that: 

“There is hereby established in the Department of State a Bureau of Security 
and Consular Affairs, to be headed by an Administrator, * * *” 

This wording was kept in the bill and became part of Public Law 414, the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, enacted in June of 1952, taking effect 180 
days after enactment, December 24, 1952. 

Both the Senate and*House of Representatives reports of the committee (Sen- 
ate, 1137; House, 1365 ; 82d Cong., 2d sess.) referred to provision for the Bureau, 
The Senate report, which is identical to the House report, has the following 
reference to organizational matters: 

“Section 104 creates a new organizational set-up within the Department of 
State to administer the issuance of passports and visas. There will be a respon- 
sible authority in the Department of State of rank and power corresponding 
to the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization and to the Directors 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Central Intelligence Agency, all 
of whom are to collaborate in the interests of national security. 

“In the original draft of section 104, as it appeared in S. 3455 (Sist Cong.), 
subsection (e), provided that ‘the Director shall perform his duties under the 
general direction of the Secretary of State. In subsection (f) of the corre 
sponding section of the instant bill, it is provided that ‘the Bureau shall be 
under the immediate jurisdiction of the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Administration.” This change of language is intended to provide for appro- 
priate administrative flexibility in the authority of the Secretary of State to 
control the organization of the Department of State in the interest of effective- 
ness and efficiency. Subsection (f) of section 104 is to be read in conjunction 
with subsections (c), (d), and (e). The language in these subsections does 
not tie the hands of the Secretary of State in constituting the functions of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, or in delegating authority to the Bureau 
or the Department, or in authorizing redelegation of authority within the Bureau 
or the Department in the interest of efficiency and effectiveness.” 


25356—52- 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING WORLD-WIDE QUOTA-CONTROL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: Reference is made to your request through Mr. 
Frederick Mann for detailed information on the operations and procedures of 
the world-wide quota control system administered in the Department of State. 

In reply to this request, I am transmitting a memorandum prepared by the 
quota-control officer of the Visa Division on world-wide quota-control administra- 
tion. This memorandum may be used verbatim in the Commission’s report if 
you so wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp S. MANEY, 
Chief, Visa Division. 
Enclosure: Memorandum. 


WorLb-WIDE QuoTa-CONTROL ADMINISTRATION 


Present quota-control procedure is as follows: 

Under quotas not oversubscribed, quota numbers may be requested as required. 
Where monthly issuance under an undersubscribed quota is heavy, as in the case 
of the British quota in the native country and in Canada, blocks of quota numbers 
are assigned to consulates prior to the beginning of the quota year, with a monthly 
limitation attached thereto in order that total monthly issuance by all offices 
will not exceed numerical limitation prescribed by law. Waiting lists are not 
maintained under these quotas except at offices where applications are so heavy 
that immediate issuance is impossible, in which case a waiting list is maintained 
for the purpose of chronological consideration of cases. 

Although a quota may be heavily oversubscribed for nonpreference applicants, 
numbers may be immediately available upon request for applicants entitled to 
statutory preference. In such instances consulates request preference numbers 
as required. , 

Nonpreference applicants chargeable to oversubscribed quotas are required to 
complete an application form, which upon receipt at the consulate is date stamped 
(and in some instances, time stamped), which date represents applicant’s date 
of registration. This procedure also applies to applicants under the present 
second preference category, where second preference is oversubscribed. 

Quota waiting lists in order of registration date are maintained under each 
quota nationality, this being determined by country of birth. In instances where 
the first preference portion is oversubscribed it is necessary to maintain a first 
preference waiting list in order of petition date; if second preference is over- 
subscribed, a second preference waiting list is maintained, and under all over- 
subscribed quotas a nonpreference waiting list is maintained. 

The Department, in its quarterly status report of quotas, indicates registration 
dates through which cases should be considered. In this manner, consulates are 
prevented from considering cases of applicants whose documents may expire 
before their turns are reached for quota numbers. 

On dates specified by the Department quarterly reports are submitted by 
consulates showing the registration dates of all preliminarily (or documentarily ) 
qualified applicants, as well as any who may be expected will qualify within the 
next 60 days. This is embodied in one list, and is known as the provisionally 
qualified registered demand. 
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It should be explained here that the operation of tabulating registered demands 
from all consulates throughout the world, and preparing the allotment of quota 
numbers for the succeeding quarter requires a minimum of 4 to 5 weeks and 
another 2 weeks may elapse before allotments are in the hands of all consulates. 
This is the reason for including those who may be expected to qualify. 

It should be stated here, that since the law requires that quota numbers be 
issued strictly in order of registration date, consulates may well be issuing quota 
numbers to applicants, who although not qualified at the time the registered 
demand was prepared, have qualified before receipt of quota numbers and there- 
fore would receive a quota number ahead of an applicant who although his 
registration was on the registered demand, has a later registration date. The 
method above described insures the receipt of a sufficient number of quota num- 
bers within priority date then in effect. Z 

It is also required that consulates indicate on quarterly registered demand 
reports the total unqualified registration under each oversubscribed quota. 
This figure is invaluable for use in determining personnel requirements at 
consulates for use of Committees on Immigration, ete. 


ALLOTMENT OF QUOTA NUMBERS 


The present law provides that monthly issuance under quotas of more than 
300 annually, shall not exceed 10 percent per month. 

Provided first and second preferences are current, which is the case under 
the majority of oversubscribed quotas, a reserve must be maintained within the 
10-percent monthly limitation to provide preference numbers upon request. This 
reserve cannot be presumed to be the same under all quotas—but varies accord- 
ing to the habits of peoples of a country, and is affected by the trend of world 
conditions, e. g., GI marriages to aliens, who later wish to bring their parents 
to the United States or who may have minor children following to join them. 

After this reserve is arrived at under each quota, allotments are prepared for 
nonpreference applicants upon the basis of the tabulation of world-wide regis- 
trations, so that all applicants registered within a certain date, regardless of 
location, receive quota numbers during the same month. 

It should be borne in mind that section 3 (c) of the Displaced Persons Act, 
as amended, provides for the allotment of 50 percent of the nonpreference portion 
of the quota for. issuance under that act. The nonpreference portion is an un- 
known quantity since preference demands fluctuate from time to time. It there- 
fore requires careful policing of quotas to maintain this balance, which may 
be in complete accord one day, and the next day be totally disrupted by the return 
of quota numbers from offices. 

The return of quota numbers presents not only a problem insofar as section 
3 (c) is concerned, but administratively otherwise. 

Under the present law, it is just as essential that as much of the 10-percent 
monthly limitation be utilized each month as that this limitation not be exceeded, 
in order that all quota numbers are utilized. While the new Immigration and 
Nationality Act permits issuance during the-eleventh and twelfth months in excess 
of the 10-percent monthly limitation, it is not felt advisable to have any appro- 
ciable number of quota numbers on hand under oversubscribed quotas for June 
issuance. Failure of applicants to pass medical examinations, or to secure exit 
permits by mid-June would result in the return of quota numbers too late for 
utilization elsewhere. It is therefore considered administratively advisable to 
exhaust quotas by the end of the tenth month, issuing any left-overs during 
the eleventh month. 

Adjustments, i. e., visas issued under wrong quota, reductions by section 19 (c), 
and special-act cases, are made against the total annual quota and may effect 
monthly limitations, where such reductions are heavy enough to absorb 50 per- 
cent of the quota which is not unusual. 

It should also be remembered that many quotas are now mortgaged beyond 
the year 2000 by reason of the Displaced Persons Act. 
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Administration under a unified quota would be similar to the above, except 
that all nationalities of course would be merged. It may be pointed out that 
those now ineligible to citizenship could absorb large numbers of quota numbers 
now unused under presently undersubscribed quotas. Were any statutory pref- 
erences provided for under the unified quota, heavy demands could cause over- 
subscription thereunder, which would require a waiting list under each category 
or preference oversubscribed, in addition to the nonpreference waiting list. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING THE REVIEW AND APPEAL PROCEDURES USED 
IN THE PASSPORT DIVISION 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 23, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N,. ROSENFIELD, 
Beecutive Director, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Rosenrieip: The Department has received your letter of October 
14, 1952, requesting information relative to the review and appeal procedures 
used in lhe Passport Division. 

There is enclosed a copy of the departmental order dated October 31, 1941, 
under which there was established in the Passport Division a board of review. 
In a memorandum dated March 12, 1941, the following reasons were given in 
support of the establishment of a board of review: 

“In view of the increasing importance to the persons involved of decisions 
rendered pertaining to nationality ; in view of the provisions relating to the loss 
of nationality contained in section 401 of the nationality law of 1940; in view 
of the presumption relating to the loss of nationality which will arise under 
the provisions of section 402 of the Nationality Act of 1940; in view of the loss 
of nationality which will result through foreign residence under the provisions 
of section 404 in the cases of persons who acquired American nationality through 
naturalization; in view of the requirement that reports of expatriation be sub- 
mitted; in view of the provisions of section 501 of the Nationality Act of 1940 
whereunder reports of expatriation which are submitted by consular officers 
must be reviewed by the Department of State before transmitting one copy 
thereof to the Department of Justice and one copy to the person expatriated ;”. 

The board has adopted no formal rules of procedure. The persons concerned 
may appeal to the board either directly or through an attorney. They may 
have their cases considered upon the basis of existing record, upon the basis 
of the record plus any additional evidence they may desire to submit, or they 
may request a formal hearing at which witnesses may appear and the interested 
person may be represented by an attorney. The board has taken the attitude 
that it is its duty to see that the provisions of law involved are fully understood 
by the person appearing before it or his attorney, that the facts in the Depart- 
ment’s possession are disclosed and that the person involved is given ‘every 
opportunity to present his case in detail. It is not unusual for the beard to 
advise an attorney representing a client of certain provisions in the nationality 
law which may be beneficial to the client. On the other hand, the board has 
no diseretion under the law which would enable it to disregard any specific pro- 
vision of law or to waive the operation of the law. Cases coming before the 
board are decided solely upon the evidence before the board and the law appli- 
cable to the particular case. If the board feels that a substantial doubt exists 
and the doubt cannot be cleared up, the doubt is resolved in favor of the person 
concerned. This office has been gratified by expressions of appreciation from 
attorneys relative to help and advice given such attorneys by the board, and no 
instance has come to the attention of this Division in which an attorney has 
complained that the board has been unfair or arbitrary. 

This board deals entirely with cases in which the question involved is legal, 
usually the question of whether a person has performed an act which resulted 
in the loss of the nationality of the United States. It should not be confused 
with the board recently created by the Secretary of State to consider the cases 
of persons who have been refused passports of the United States for reasons 
of policy. 
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There is enclosed a leaflet containing a supplement to the Passport Regulations 
which explains the scope of the board recently created to consider the cases of 
persons who have been refused passports for reasons of policy or national security. 
This leaflet is Self-explanatory. 

The procedure relative to suits for declaratory judgment and the issue of 
certificates of identity in connection with such suits is set forth in title 22-CFR 
50.18 to 50.29, inclusive. When an American consular officer refuses a certificate 
of identity and an appeal is taken to the Secretary of State, the case is carefully 
reviewed in its entirety by at least three officers of this Division. It has been 
the view of the officers of this Division that the certificates should not be refused 
unless the case shows beyond reasonable doubt that the suit was not brought 
in good faith or does not have a substantial basis. Very few certificates are 
refused in cases where the suit involves a legal question. In the main, certifi- 
cates have only been refused in cases in which the Department felt that the 
person bringing the suit had failed to establish by any reasonable evidence that 
he was in fact the person he claimed to be. Some certificates have been refused 
in cases where the evidence indicated that the suit was not brought in good faith 
but was brought merely as a subterfuge to obtain a document under which the 
person involved could obtain entry into the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wits H. Young, 
leting Chief, Passport Division. 


DEPARTMENTAL ORDER NO4 


There is hereby created in the Passport Division, as of November 1, 1941, a 
hoard of review consisting of three persous, two of whom shall be senior attorneys 
having experience in citizenship and related matters. The third shall be a foreign 
service officer, whenever one is available for such assignment; otherwise. an 
officer similarly qualified in citizenship work. The Assistant Chief of the Passport 
Division is designated as adviser to the board. 

The board will review all cases involving the loss of nationality under the 
nationality laws of the United States and will conduct, in appropriate instances, 
formal or informal hearings. It will also handle such other matters as may be 
assigned to it by the Chief of the Passport Division, 

The findings of the board of review will be subject to the approval of the 
Technical Adviser and Assistant Chief of the Passport Division, Mr. John J. 
Scanlan, 

The board will provide a forum for hearings and discussions in order to 
obviate as far as may be practicable hardships and inequities in the application 
of the new Nationality Act of 1940, and will make in every Case reviewed by it 
a formal record for the files of the Department with respect to the pertinent facts 
and laws involving the possible loss of nationality or other matter assigned to 
the board. 

The Chief of the Passport Division is hereby authorized to make such regula- 
tions as may be hecessary to carry out the purpose of the establishment of the 
board of review. 


CorpDELL Hutt. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, October 31, 1941. 


SUPPLEMENT TO Passport Reet LATIONS 
TITLE 22—Foreian Ret ATIONS 
CHAPTER I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Parr 51—Passporrs 


SUBPART R—REGULATIONS oF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by paragraph 126 of Executive Order 
No. 7856, issued on March 21. 1928 (3 F. R. 681; 22 C. F. R. 51.77), under autho 
of section 1 of the Act of Congress approved July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 887; 22 U.S. C. 
211 (a)), the regulations issued on March 31, 1938 (Departmental Order 749) 
as amended (22 C. F. R. 51.101 to 51.134) are hereby further amended by the 
addition of new sections 51.135 to 51.148 as follows: 


rity 
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“$51,135 Limitation on Issuance of Passports to Persons Supporting Commu- 
nist Movement. In order to promote the national interest by assuring that persons 
who support the world Communist movement of which the Communist Party 
is an integral unit may not, through use of United States passports, further the 
purposes of that movement, no passport, except one limited for direct and 
immediate return to the United States, shall be issued to: 

“(a) Persons who are members of the Communist Party or who have recently 
terminated such membership under such circumstances as to warrant the con- 
clusion—not otherwise rebutted by the evidence—that they continue to act in 
furtherance of the interests and under the discipline of the Communist Party ; 

“(b) Persons, regardless of the formal state of their affiliation with the 
Communist Party, who engage‘in activities which support the Communist move- 
ment under such circumstances as to warrant the conclusion—not otherwise 
rebutted by the evidence—that they have engaged in such activities as a result 
of direction, domination, or control exercised over them by the Communist 
movement. 

“(c) Persons, regardless of the formal state of their affiliation with the 
Communist Party, as to whom there is reason to believe, on the balance of all 
the evidence, that they are going abroad to engage in activities which will advance 
the Communist movement for the purpose, knowingly and willfully of advancing 
that movement. 

“$51.136 Limitations on Issuance of Passports to Persons Likely to Violate 
Laws of the United States. In order to promote the national interest by assuring 
that the conduct of foreign relations shall be free from unlawful interference, 
no passport, except one limited for direct and immediate return to the United 
States, shall be issued to persons as to whom there is reason to believe, on the 
balance of all the evidence, that they are going abroad to engage in activities 
while abroad which would violate the laws of the United States, or which if 
-arried on in the United States would violate such laws designed to protect the 
security of the United States. 

“$51.137 Notification to Person Whose Passport Application Is Tentatively 
Disapproved. A person whose passport application is tentatively disapproved 
under the provisions of §51.135 or §51.136 will be notified in writing of the 
tentative refusal, and of the reasons on which it is based, as specifically as in 
the judgment of the Department of State security considerations permit. He 
shall be entitled, upon request, and before such refusal becomes final, to present 
his case and all relevant information informally to the Passport Division. He 
shall be entitled to appear in person before a hearing officer of the Passport 
Division, and to be represented by counsel. He will, upon request, confirm his 
oral statements in an affidavit for the record. After the applicant has presented 
his case, the Passport Division will review the record, and after consultation 
with other interested offices, advise the applicant of the decision. If the decision 
is adverse, such advice will be in writing and shall state the reasons on which 
the decision is based as specifically as within the judgment of the Department 
of State security limitations permit. Such advice shall also inform the applicant 
of his right to appeal under § 51.138. 

“$51.138 Appeal by Passport Applicant. In the event of a decision adverse 
to the applicant, he shall be entitled to appeal his case to the Board of Passport 
Appeals provided for in § 51.139. 

“$ 51.139 Creation and Functions of Board of Passport Appeals. There is 
hereby established within the Department of State a Board of Passport Appeals, 
hereinafter referred to as the Board, composed of not less than three officers 
of the Department to be designated by the Secretary of State. The Board shall 
act on all appeals under § 51.138. The Board shall adopt and make public its 
own rules of procedures, to be approved by the Secretary, which shall provide 
that its duties in any case may be performed by a panel of not less than three 
members acting by majority determination. The rules shall accord applicant the 
right to a hearing and to be represented by counsel, and shall accord applicant 
and each witness the right to inspect the transcript of his‘own testimony. 

“$51.140 Duty of Board to Advise Secretary of State on Action for Disposition 
of Appealed Cases. It shall be the duty of the Board, on all the evidence, to 
advise the Secretary of the action it finds necessary and proper to the disposition 
of cases appealed to it, and to this end the Board may first call for clarification 
of the record, further investigation, or other action consistent with its duties. 
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“$51.141 Bases for Findings of Fact by Board. (a) In making or reviewing 
findings of fact, the Board, and all others with responsibility for so doing under 
§§ 51.135-51.143, shall be convinced by a preponderance of the evidence, as would 
a trial court in a civil case. 

“(b) Consistent and prolonged adherence to the Communist Party line on a 
variety of issues and through shifts and changes of that line will suffice, prima 
facie, to support a finding under § 51.135 (b). . 

“$51.142 Oath or Affirmation by Applicant as to Membership in Communist 
Party. At any stage of the proceedings in the Passport Division or before the 
Board, if it is deemed necessary, the applicant may be required, as a part of his 
application, to subscribe, under oath or affirmation, to a statement with respect 
to present or past membership in the Communist Party. If applicant states that 
he is a Communist, refusal of a passport in his case will be without further 
proceedings, 

“$51.148 Applicability of Sections 51.135-51.142. When the standards set 
out in § 51.185 or § 51.136 are made relevant by the facts of a particular case to 
the exercise of the discretion of the Secretary under § 51.75, the standards in 
§§ 51.135 and 51.136 shall be applied and the procedural safeguards of §§51.137- 
51.142 shall be followed in any case where the person affected takes issue with the 
action of the Department in granting, refusing, restricting, withdrawing, cancel- 
ling, revoking, extending, renewing, or in any other fashion or degree affecting 
the ability of a person to use a passport through action taken in a particular case.” 

For the Secretary of State. : 
W. K. Scort, 
Acting Deputy Under Secretary. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING REVIEW PROCEDURES WITH REGARD TO THE 
ISSUANCE OR REFUSAL OF VISAS 


Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Evecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington 25, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. RoseENnFretp: Reference is made to your letter of October 7, 
1952, requesting (1) a comprehensive statement giving a factual description 
of the various types of review procedures in effect with regard to the issuance 
or refusal of visas, (2) procedures and policies relating to the review or re- 
consideration of visa cases “in which Members of the Congress, other officials of 
the Government, attorneys, and other individuals having an interest therein 
intervene in the alien’s behalf,’ and (3) “an enumeration of those categories of 
cases which the Department has directed must be submitted for advisory 
opinions before final action is taken.” 

The review of the issuance of an immigration or nonimmigrant visa is com- 
pletely informal and not a matter of established procedure. Actually no review 
(in the sense of a reconsideration of an action taken) is made of the issuance 
of a visa unless there is additional information made available on the basis 
of which it is believed that a visa may have been obtained by fraud or mis- 
representation or grounds for inadmissibility is established by a review of the 
“ase, the visa may be canceled or revoked. In such instances the review may take 
place by one or more officers, and the procedure for refusal, which is explained 
before, is followed. 

Procedures for the review of refusals are set forth in Title 22 of the Code of 
Federal Regulations in section 42.348 for immigration visas. This provision 
is as follows: “Whenever there is more than one consular officer at a consular 
office, a refusal should be reviewed carefully by a second officer and both should 
sign the memorandum of refusal provided for in section 42.350. In every case 
the officer having supervision over visa work should sign the memorandum of 
refusal.” The memorandum of refusal provision is as follows: “Every re- 
fusal of an immigration visa must be explained in a memorandum of refusal 
prepared on Form 290 and placed in the file of visa refusals. The memorandum 
should contain sufficient information to form the basis of an adequate report 
to the Department or to an interested person if such report should be requested 
at some later date.” In actual practice, this review procedure is extended to 
refusals of all types of visas. 
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In addition, of course, whenever there is sufficient doubt in the minds of con- 
sular officers, a case may be reviewed in the Visa Division through a request for 
an advisory opinion. This type of review is done prior to refusal, but in actual 
practice the consular officer may request an advisory opinion because he wants 
to be certain of his grounds for refusal, which he and his colleagues have al- 
ready decided. 

As indicated in your letter, in actual practice the authority of the consular 
officer to issue or refuse is placed under an automatic review prior to issuance 
or refusal for certain types of cases. This kind of review is carried out under 
the advisory opinion procedure, which is dealt with in a subsequent para- 
graph. 

There is no established procedure for the review or reconsideration of cases 
in which Members of the Congress, other individuals having attorneys and 
other individuals having an interest intervenes in the alien’s behalf. Such 
reviews or reconsiderations have to be made according to the nature of the case. 
In terms of policy, if the circumstances justify a true review or reconsidera- 
tion, it will be done. Grounds for a full-fledged review or reconsideration are 
based on such things as (1) submission of additional or changed material facts, 
(2) evidence or allegations of fraud or misrepresentation, (3) evidence or alle- 
gations of arbitrary or unfounded action taken, and (4) evidence or allegations 
of error or improper application of the law and regulations. In addition, review 
or reconsideration may. be occasionally granted primarily because of undue ad- 
ministrative delays or for humanitarian or undue hardship reasons. The pro- 
cedure under which the review or reconsideration is carried out varies because 
the circumstances under which the review or reconsideration is granted may 
require the reviewing consular officer to take such steps as (1) verifying informa- 
tion or conducting further investigations, (2) submitting a request for ad- 
visory opinion, or (3) automatically reviewing a number of similar cases. 
If the review consideration is initiated by the Visa Division or considered under 
a request by the consular officer, the reviewing officer may have to take such 
steps as to (1) obtain a full report from the consulate at which the visa was 
issued or refused, (2) verify information, (3) initiate further investigations, 
(4) initiate entirely new investigations of allegations of fraud or error or ad- 
ministrative arbitrariness, or (5) automatically review and reconsider a 
number of related or similar cases. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp S. MANrY, 
Chief, Visa Division. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING REASONS FOR THE UNDERISSUANCE OF IM- 
MIGRATION VISAS FOR A NUMBER OF IMMIGRATION QUOTAS AFTER 
THE PASSAGE OF THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 23, 1952. 
Mr. HArry N. ROSENFIELD, 
1740 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

My DeEAr MR. ROSENFIELD: I refer to your letter of October 7, 1952, requesting 
information regarding the reasons for the underissuance of immigration visas 
under a number of immigration quotas after the passage of the Immigration Act 
of 1924. 

From the statistical tables which I understand have been furnished to you 
relating to the issuance of visas under the various quotas for the fiscal years 
1925 to 1945, inclusive, you have detailed information regarding each specific 
queta. I will therefore not repeat the figures but may make the following 
observations bearing on this subject. 
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You will note that during the fiscal years 1925-29, that is, before the depression, 
there was practically a complete issuance of the quotas for Northern and West- 
ern Europe and for Southern and Eastern Europe and the Near East. 

During the depression period in which there was widespread unemployment 
in the United States the Department informed consular offices that particular 
attention should be given to the question whether an alien visa applicant was 
inadmissible into the United States as a person likely to become a public charge, 
and that unless a visa applicant could establish by satisfactory evidence that 
he was not likely to become a public charge a visa would under the law have 
to be withheld. This action was taken in the light of information furnished 
by the White House and the Attorney General indicating that the economic con- 
dition of the country should be considered in connection with the issuance of 
visas. On the other hand, if a visa applicant could establish that he was not 
likely to become a public charge, as, for example, because of adequate personal 
funds or assurances of support from financially qualified sponsors he would 
not need to depend upon finding employment soon after his arrival, a visa could 
be granted to him. This public-charge consideration resulted in the under- 
issuance of immigration visas under most of the quotas referred to during the 
period of the depression. 

Other factors which entered into the picture were restrictions in various 
countries which tended to limit the number of persons who are able to emigrate. 
During the period 1989-45 conditions resulting from World War II, made it 
difficult for persons to emigrate. Difficulty in finding transportation was one 
of their factors. Under some quotas, as that for Great Britain, Ireland, and 
many countries for which there has always been little immigration, there was 
insufficient demand for visas on the part of persons desiring to immigrate. 

It is regretted that it is not possible to attribute to each of the various factors 
referred to their relative effect on the underissuance of the quotas. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp S. MANEY, 
Chief, Visa Division. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING THE NUMBER OF NONQUOTA VISAS ISSUED 
AND PORTIONS OF IMMIGRATIONS QUOTAS UNUSED FOR THE FISCAL 


YEARS 1925-52 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 23, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
EBrecutive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Natural 
ization, Precutive Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. ROsSENFIELD: I have your letter of October 9, 1952, requesting certain 
data relating to the number of nonquota immigration visas issued and the various 
grounds for refusals, formal and informal, of immigration visas, 

There is enclosed herewith a statement showing the number of nonquota visas 
issued by categories for fiscal year 1925 through 1952. 

With regard to statistics on refusals, the Visa Division does not maintain any 
records of the various grounds for the refusal of immigration visas and it is not 
possible to furnish any comprehensive data on this subject matter. 

There is also enclosed a tabulation of “Portions of immigration quotas unused 
for the fiscal years 1946 through 1952” requested informally by Mr. Mann. 

If there is any other information you may desire in connection with the fore- 
going, I shall be pleased to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp S. MANEY, 
Chief, Visa Division. 
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Nonquota visas issued, fiscal years 1925 through 1952 


| 


Fiscal year 4(a) | 4 (b) | | 
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41,790 | 2,069 | 
| 16,128 |139, 962 
| 15,215 |150, 610 
| 14,299 |119, 521 
| 12, 575 987 
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1 No reports from nonquota countries. 

? Includes 118 nonquota visas not subdivided. 

3 Does not include 210 visas issued to alien veterans and families. 

4 Does not include 6,630 visas issued to alien veterans and families. 

5 Nonquota status under sec. 4 (f) of the Immigration Act of 1924 provided by the joint resolution of aang 
29, 1928, in the case of certain women who were American citizens but who lost their citizenship throug 
marriage. 

6 Does not include 45,557 nonquota immigrants admitted under the War Brides Act of Dec. 28, 1945, 
which provided for the admission to the United States of alien spouses and alien children of citizen members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States by waiving documentary requirements and the excluding pro- 
visions concerning mental and physical defectives. 

7 Does not include 27,212 nonquota immigrants admitted under the War Brides Act of Dec. 28, 1945. 

§ Does not include 23,016 nonquota immigrants admitted under the War Brides Act of Dec. 28, 1945. 

® Nationality Act of 1940. Dual nationals who have been expatriated through entering or serving in 
armed forces of foreign states. 

10 Pursuant to secs. 2 (e) and 2 (f) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 

1! Includes 1 nonquota visa issued pursuant to a private law, 8ist Cong. 

12 Includes 2 nonquota visas issued pursuant to private laws, 81st Cong. 

13 Figures for fiscal year 1952 may not be complete. Based on consular reports received in the Department 
of State through Sept. 30, 1952. 

4 Includes 9 nonquota visas issued pursuant to private laws, 82d Cong. 


Source: Visa Division, Department of State. 
EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS 


The symbols ‘‘4 (a),”’ “4 (b),” ete., heading some of the columns on p. 1 refer to certain subsections of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 in which the various categories of nonquota immigrants are defined, as follows: 

1. Section 4 (a): Unmarried children, wives and husbands of American citizens. (Note: husbands mar- 
ried to American citizens on and after January 1, 1948, are entitled to claim only first preference, not non- 
quoa, status.) 

2. Section 4 (b): Immigrants previously lawfully admitted to the United States and returning from a 
temporary visit abroad. 

3. Section 4 (c): Immigrants born in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the Canal 
Zone, or in an independent country of Central or South America, their wives and unmarried children under 
18. 

4. Section 4 (d): Ministers of religion who have been such for at least 2 years prior to application for admis- 
sion and who are entering solely to carry on that vocation, their wives and children under 18 if unmarried; 
and professors of colleges, universities, seminaries, or academies who have been such for at least 2 years 
prior to application for admission and who are entering solely to carry on that vocation, their wives and 
unmarried children under 18. 

5. Section 4 (e): Bona fide students at least 15 years of age coming solely to study at an educational institu- 
tion approved by the Attorney General. 

6. Section 4 (f): Women formerly American citizens who lost their American citizenship through marriage 
to aliens, or by virtue of their husband’s loss of such citizenship, or by marriage to an alien and residence in 


a foreign country. 
THE PHILIPPINE TRADE ACT OF 1946 


Section 231 of this act (60 Stat. 141) grants nonquota immigrant status to citizens of the Philippines who 
resided for a continuous period of 3 years in the United States during the period of 42 months ending Nov. 
30, 1941, if they entered the United States during the period from July 4 1946, through July 3, 1951, for the 
purpose of resuming residence in the United States. Wives and unmanied children under 18 of such per- 
sons also are entitled to such nonquota status if accompanying or following to join such aliens. 


5 through 194 


2 


Portions of immigration quotas unused for the fiscal years 19: 
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1898 COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Portions of immigration quotas unused for the fiscal years 1946 through 1952 


Quota country | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 1952 


| | | 

Afghanistan - .-- aia inate teen 100 | Qs és 97 | 98 | 95 | 
Albania. _.--. Sd = al 100 | 75 | | | 0} 
Andorra 100 100 | 100 
Arabian Peninsula 100 | 91 | 38 | 2 | 87 
Australia 100 0 | | 0 | 
Austria , 413 453 } 0 
Belgium , 304 917 | | 437 
Bhutan 100 | 100 | i | 100 | 
Bulgaria 100 | 55 
Cameroons: | | 

British mandate 100 | 100 | 

French mandate 100 100 | 
Cee nw | 100 | 22 | 
Chinese racial 105 | 1 
Czechoslovakia 2,874 | 1,371 
Danzig, Free City of 100 | 30 
Denmark , 181 762 | 
Egypt 100 | 
Estonia 116 
Ethiopia 100 | 
Finland 569 
France é 
German ethnic | | 
Germany 1 25, 957 20, 21: 9, 066 | 
Great Bitain and Northern Ireland 35, 7! 53, | 42. 804 | 
Greece 2 307 0 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India 
Iran 
Ira ] 
Ireland (Eir¢ 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Latvia 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Liechtenstein 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Monaco 
Morocco 
Muscat 
Nauru 
Nepal 
Netherlands 
New Guinea 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Palestine 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Ruandi and Urundi 
Rumania 
Samoa, Western 
San Marino 
Saudi Arabia 
South-West Africa 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 
Syria and Lebanon 
Tanganvika Territory 
Thailand (Siam) 
Togoland 

British mandate 

French mandate 
Trieste, Free Territory of 
Turkey 
Union of South Africa 
U.8.8.R 


See footnotes at end of table. 





COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 1899 


Portions of immigration quotas unused for the fiscal years 1946 through 
1952—Continued 


Annual 


‘ a4e ” 2 ( & 5 
Quota country quota 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Yap and other Pacific islands 100 100 100 100 100 100 106 
Yugoslavia , tl 845 176 0 0 0 0 46} 


Total 153, 879 |113, 523 | 72,049 | 59,028 | 61,505 | 68,667 | 77,554 


Tota! annual quota 153, 879 (153, 929 (153, 929 (153, 929 |154, 203 (154.2851; 5 


| For fiscal years 1949 and 1950, 50 percent of the German and Austrian quotas were made available exelu- 
sively to persons of German ethric origin pursuant to see. 12 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

? Annual quota adjusted from 407 to 310 pursuant to Proclamation 2846, July 27, 1949. For fiscal year 
1950 only, readjusted to 309 for administrative purposes. 

3 Annual quota of 100 established pursuant to Proclamation 2846, July 27, 1949. 

‘ Annual quota adjusted from 5,802 to 5,799 pursuant to Proclamation 2846, July 27, 1949. Proclamation 
2911, Oct. 31, 1950, adjusted annual quota from 5,799 to 5,677. For fiscal year 1951 only, readjusted to 5,717 
for administrative purposes. 

5 Annual quota of 50 allotted by an act approved Mar. 24, 1934, effective May 1, 1984. Proclamation 
of July 4, 1946, established the Philippine quota of 100. 

6 Annual quota adjusted from 377 to 291 pursuant to Proclamation 2846, July 27, 1949. For fiscal year 
1950 only, readjusted to 298 for administrative purposes. 

7 Annual quota of 100 established pursuant to Proclamation 2846, July 27, 1949. 

§ Separate quotas established for Syria and Lebanon pursuant to Proclamation 2846, July 27, 1949. 

* Annual quota of 100 established pursuant to Proclamation 2911, Oct. 31, 1950. 

© Annual quota adjusted from 2,712 to 2,798 pursuant to Proclamation 2846, July 27, 1949. For fiseal year 
1950 only, readjusted to 2,789 for administrative purposes. 

't Annual quota adjusted from 845 to 988 pursuant to Proclamation 2911, October 31, 1950. For fiscal year 
1951 only, readjusted_to,906 for administrative purposes. 


OH 


Source: Visa Division, Department of State. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE CONCERNING QUOTA VISA AND GENERAL 
QUOTA STATISTICS 

Quota visa statistics 


Preference Nonpreference 5 Total 


Annual ee - - SS 


Fiseal year quota 


Number Per- Number Per- Number Per- Number Per- 
used cent used cent used , cent unused cent 


28, 604 37, 132,012 80. 17 160, 616 97. § 
20, 061 7 141, 796 86. 11 161, 857 98. 3 
435 5. 137, 461 83. 48 162, 396 gs 
, 888) i 136, 41 82. 92 162, 429 Ys 
107 9.8 106, 805 (4. 86 155, 912 a4 
892; ; ) 102, 987 67. 00 879 YAS 

. 695 26, 833 ; , 528 
, 825 4, ‘ 2, 697 
222 ‘ 3, 7: 2. 4 , 954 
8, f 3, 990 
11, 228 , 291 
14, \ 20, 184 
‘ SYS 
. 712 
58, 853 
: 286 
. 647 


1 Quotas based on census of 1890 in accor 
econd preference-quota status prov <d by joint resolution of Mav 2 
Quotas determined on “‘national origins’’ basis in accordance with s 


1924 


N oTre.—These figures indicate the chargeability against quotas during th 
not necessarily rej] resent the number of quota visas issued during the fis 


25356—52 120 





COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


1900 


Following is a list of oversubscribed quotas and the total registration there- 
under as reported by consular offices on August 1, 1952. There is also listed 
the year through which quotas were mortgaged under the Displaced Persons Act, 
as amended. Considering these mortgages, and based upon the total registra- 
tion shown, an estimate has been made of the number of years an applicant now 
registering may have to wait before a quota number becomes available for his 
use. This figure is strictly theoretical, and cannot under any circumstances 
be considered accurate since applicants who may not qualify, those abandoning 
intention to emigrate, failure to obtain exit permits, and other conditions could 


at any time reduce the waiting period for applicants who are able to qualify. 
Examples are the German and Norwegian quotas under which applicants 
registered prior to July 1, 1952, and June 1, 1952, respectively, are now receiving 


visas. 


Albania 
Australia 
Austria__- 
Bulgaria 
China (White) 
Chinese racial 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig 
Denmark 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
India 

In India 

Outside India 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel _ - 
Italy 
Latvia 
Lebanon 
Lithuania 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Palestine_ 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain -- 
Syria 
Trieste 
Turkey 
Union of South Africa 
ae. B.S 
Yugoslavia____-. 


Total 


Oversubscribed quotas 


Present 
annual 
quota 


Total regis- 
tration 


| 
| Quotas 
mortgaged 


Estimated 
years wait 
for recent 
nonprefer- 
ence regis- 
trants 





2, 836 
27, 163 
1, 665 
1, 421 
2, 495 
34, 515 
4, 842 
3, 755 
3, 400 
3, 908 


4, 716 
262, 598 
24, 227 
20, 697 





1, 501 
4, 730 
7, 008 
4, 050 
32, 107 
9, 104 
2, 895 
11, 946 
42, 265 
710 
16, 381 
4, 394 
4, 217 
166, 244 
14, 871 
23, 807 
6, 208 
2, 113 
623 

8, 874 


46, 292 
56, 068 





2, 265 


3, 119 |_ 


6097 | 


877, 047 | 


O61 5. . 2 











COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


Reduction of quotas by sec. 19 (c), Immigration Act of 1917 


Numbers 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 charged 
‘ | | to future 
years 


| Present | 
annual | 
quota 


| 
Afghanistan } 100 | 
Albania... e 100 
Arabian Peninsula. | 100 | 
Australia... as ’ 100 | 
Austria... .-- E : 413 | 
Belgium - . - . bio ne | 304 
Bulgaria. . ... ios 100 
China ad 100 | 
Chinese .| 105 
Czechoslovakia-...-.-....-- ; 874 
Danzig EIST LEE 100 
Denmark ; | . 181 | 
Egypt . 7 100 
Estonia - . ; | j 
Finland... - 
France. ---.- 
Germany - -. ---.-- 
Great Britain -. 
Greece . .. 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India._... 
han.. 
Iraq 
Ireland __.. 


58 


> a 
S2ESxatd 


who. ty 
kd 


Japan 

Latvia 

Lebanon - 

Liberia 

Lithuania 

Luxemburg. - - 

Morocco 

Netherlands 

New Zealand... 

Norway 

Palestine 

Philippines 

Poland... 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Samoa 

Saudi Arabia__......- 

Spain _ 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Syria 

ys dcta kisah ah sikcmineackeguin 
Trieste _. 4 

Turkey __. 

Union of Sou Fades Soe : f 
U. 8. 8. R.-- J 2, 798 98 | 2 5 | 23 2 2 5: 31 
Yugoslavia _. a 938 | 42 36) 50} 22 eid 49 


- 


~» 
NGO me bo RO hon 


Sen 2 
“I1SwOY 


noe ' 
I= bo 





Total | 152,377 |3,273 |2,981 |1,652 /1, & ° 1, 360 


1 No reductions previous to 1946, 


Note.—Public Law 863, 80th Congress, approved July 1, 1948, limits sec. 19 (c) reductions to 50 percent 
of annual quota. 





COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION 


Reduction of quotas by special acts 


Present 
annual 
} quota 


Country | 1950 | 1951 


| 


| 


Australia 
Austria 
Bulgaria. 
China 
Chinese 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iceland 

India 

Iran 

fraq 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Jordan 
Latvia 
Lebanon 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg... 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway - 
Palestine 
Philippines 
Poland 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 
Sweden ‘ 
Switzerland 
Syria 

Turkey 3 
Union of South Africa 
U.8.8.R 


Yugoslavia 


~ 
ee DS BS Or Oo ee ee 


Total 


Or Ce be Or Go 


133 289 


on 


Nw Or to 


AND NATURALIZATION 


1953 


Numbers 

charged 

to future 
years 
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Reduction of quotas by sec. 4, Displaced Persons Act, as amended 


Present Numbers 


Country annual | 1952 1953 Charged 
quot: to future 
juota aan 


Albania 
Austria 
Bulgaria - - 
China 
Chinese i 
Czechoslovakia 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Finland 
Germany 
Greece 
Hungary 
Iraq 

israel _ - 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Monaco 
Netherlands 
Palestine 
Poland 
Rumania 
Sweden 
U.8. 8. R.. 
Yugoslavia 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING IMMIGRATION LAWS ANI) POLICIES OF AUS- 
TRALIA, CANADA, NEW ZEALAND, SOUTH AFRICA, THE UNITED 
KINGDOM, KENYA AND TANGANYIKA, NORTHERN RHODESIA, SOUTH- 
ERN RHODESIA, PERU, AND CHILE 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 23, 1982. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
E.recutive Director, President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, Washington. 

DraR Mr. Rosenrietp: I refer to your letter of October 3 to Mr. Herman 
Pollack, Bureau of European Affairs, and to my several telephone conversations 
with Mr. Frederick J. Mann, in connection with the desire of the Commission 
to obtain certain information concerning the immigration laws and policies of 
of the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

I enclose memorandums prepared by officers of this office concerning Australian, 
Canadian, New Zealand, and South African immigration laws and policies. The 
memorandum on Canada has attached to it a copy of the Canadian Immigration 
Act and Regulations. The memorandum on Australia encloses a copy of a dis- 
patch from the American Embassy at Canberra as well as a copy of a statistical 
bulletin issued in January 1952 by the Australian Department of Immigration at 
Canberra. 

The British Embassy did not have the desired information on hand and conse- 
quently, as I have informed Mr. Mann, the Department of State has telegraphed 
to the American Embassy in London to request it to obtain and send the infor- 
mation as quickly as possible. As soon as it is received here, we shall see that 
it is transmitted promptly to the Commission. 

I trust that the enclosed memorandums and the attachments will meet the needs 
of the Commission. If you find any deficiencies, please let me know and we 
shall be glad to try to remedy them. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW B. Foster, 
Deputy Director, 
Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs. 





1904 COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 


AUSTRALIAN IMMIGRATION POLICY 
IMMIGRATION LEGISLATION 


There have been 16 successive Australian immigration acts, the last con- 
solidated reprint being that issued after the 1940 amendment entitled “Austral- 
ian Immigration Act 1901-40.” This comprises the basic act and the first 13 
amendments, and is the legislation now in force. Two minor amendments (1948 
and 1949) have been passed since that time. 

From the point of view of comparative legislation, the most significant part 
is section III, concerning prohibited immigrants. The excluded categories in- 
clude: 

Persons not possessed of a certificate of health; 

Idiots, imbeciles, and feeble-minded : 

Persons infected with tuberculosis or other communicable diseases ; 

Persons likely to become a public charge; 

Persons advocating the forcible overthrow of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, “or any other civilized government” or belonging to organizations 
advocating the same (1920 amendment) ; 

Persons who fail the dictation test (see below) ; 

Any person declared by the Minister to be, in his opinion, and on the basis 
of information received from another government through official channels, 
to be undesirable as a resident or visitor ; 

Persons convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude or a sentence of a 
year or more in prison (including prostitutes and procurers). 

The so-called white Australia policy is not embodied in statutory form but 
is an aspect of administrative policy. Asiatics or other colored persons are 
not granted landing permits (or immigration visas, which now replace the former 
landing permit). Under special agreements with certain Asiatic governments, 
Asiatics can be admitted on a temporary basis as students, bona fide merchants, 
or tourists. 

The necessary statutory authority for the exclusion of Asiatics is found in 
the so-called dictation test, under which an immigration inspector can require 
the immigrant to write a 50-word statement in any language. Basque or Al- 
banian, for instance, can be counted on to stump even the most erudite oriental. 

There have been suggestions from time to time for the inauguration of a 
quota system as being less offensive to oriental susceptibilities, but nothing has 
come of it. The Australian Government has endeavored-—with some success— 
to placate resentment in India and Indonesia by explaining that their exclusion 
policy is based on economic grounds, rather than racial prejudice. 

Further details as to immigration legislation and procedure may be found 
in the Australian Official Yearbook, available at the Library of Congress. I am 
endeavoring to find in the Department a copy of the consolidated Immigration 
Act through 1940, which could be supplied to the President’s commission. 


ASSISTED IMMIGRATION SCHEME 


Since the negotiation of the free and assisted-passage agreement with the 
United Kingdom in March 1945, Australian Governments have been engaged in a 
vigorous effort to build up their population through attracting immigrants. 
The National Government expanded the scheme after it came into office in 
December 1949, and aimed at an annual intake of 200,000, including both assisted 
and fare-paying migrants. This target was never reached, but the average 
intake over the past 3 years has been over 150,000. which, combined with 
natural increase, brought a 3%4-percent annual rate of growth in the population. 
This proved too great a strain on the economy, and last year the program 
was reduced to a target of 150,000. In July of this year there was a further 
reduction to an annual rate of 80,000. The Government announced that the cut 
would be a temporary one, and it has been investigating the possibility of inter- 
national loan financing for immigrant-absorbing development projects in order 
that an expanded immigration program can be resumed. 

A description of Australia’s immigration policy and of the assisted immigra- 
tion scheme is to be found on pages 576-585 of the latest (1951) edition of the 
Official Yearbook, The attached Statistical Bulletin of the Department of Immi- 
gration, Canberra, gives a full break-down of immigrants according to nationality, 
occupation, and geographic distribution in Australia. Two despatches from 
Canberra, 58 of July 28, 1952, and 95 of August 18, 1952, give further information 
on the immigration scheme, including the reasons for the recent cuts and official 
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statements by the Minister of Immigration. Despatch 95, moreover, includes 
the latest available statistical information on Australian immigration. These 
copies may be retained by the Commission. 


FOREIGN SERVICE DIspaTcH 58 
JULY 28, 1952. 
From: Amembassy, Canberra. 
To: The Department of State, Washington. 
Reference: Cerp: Department’s instruction of May 21, 1952: Section D—3 (h), 
developments affecting immigration program. 
Subject: Australian intake of immigrants to be halved in 1953. 


The Minister for Immigration, Mr. H. E. Holt, announced on July 24, that the 
Federal Government had decided to restrict the number of immigrants in cal- 
endar year 1953 to 80,000—about one-half the average intake during each of the 
past 4 years. This is a decision made by the Federal Cabinet, based on its find- 
ings in a review of the financial and economic situation during budget talks 
earlier in the week. Copy of Mr. Holt’s announcement is attached. 

The Sydney Morning Herald comments that the Commonwealth’s decision to 
eut the immigration program is a “notable defeat” for the Minister of Immigra- 
tion. Mr. Holt has consistently opposed any major reduction in the program, but 
is said not to have been greatly surprised when the Cabinet failed to support him. 
The Federal Budget, to be presented to Parliament on August 6, is expected to 
be subtantially reduced with regard to allocations for immigration in 1952-53, 
resulting in some curtailment of intake in the remaining months of 1952. 

Mr. Holt left for Europe on July 24, where he reportedly will confer with the 
Italian Government on desired adjustments in the Australian-Italian immigration 
agreement. He will also have talks with representatives of the West German 
Republic on the proposed German immigration agreement which will now be 
drastically cut or held in abeyance for a year or so. In Austria, he is expected to 
be faced with appeals to take large numbers of refugees from iron-curtain coun- 
tries, the press says. 

In his fight to retain a larger program, Mr. Holt is reported to have suggested 
to cabinet that the present policy of bringing in single, unskilled immigrants 
would be revised, and skilled men with families would be brought in instead. He 
argued that this would increase demand for products from local industries and 
at the same time not flood the labor market. But the Ministers are said to have 
been strongly influenced by the present situation at Bonegilla camp (New South 
Wales), where there are 2,300 unskilled Italian immigrants whose placement in 
either industry or agriculture has been delayed. (These Italians recently gained 
public attention through a threat of demonstration against the Government’s 
failure to place them in self-supporting jobs; a nearby army post was alerted.) 
Rather than having unskilled immigrants compete with Australians for jobs, and 
also as a means of cutting federal expenditure, the Ministers agreed to reduce the 
intake of new settlers during the next 18 months. The budget allocation for 
immigration in 1951-52 was £A20,295,000. This included both departmental 
expenditure and capital works required for the immigration program. 


RicHarp W. Byrp, 
Counselor of Embassy, 
(For the Ambassador). 


INTAKE OF NEW SETTLERS—RESTRICTION 


Statement by the Minister for Immigration, Hon. H. E. Holt, M. P. 


The Government has decided to restrict the intake of new settlers in 1953 to 
a total of 80,000. This will be approximately half the average annual intake 
of the last 4 years. We have made this decision arising out of the general 
review of our financial and economic situation which Cabinet has been making 
in connection with the budget. 

This decision might be regarded as a “breather” to enable us to digest the 
more comfortably the very substantial intake of the postwar years. The reduc- 
tion will operate while we are forming a clearer picture of the shape the economy 
is likely to take after we have passed through the present difficult stage. Our 
national requirements of security and development, which have dictated a 
program of large-scale migration, remain. 
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We believe, however, that the time has arrived for us to absorb our gains. 
Our intake of migrants in recent years, particularly since a big defense program 
became necessary, has been a good deal larger than we would have arranged 
had we been able to assure ourselves that favorable opportunities and conditions 
would continue indefinitely. We felt, however, that we had to seize the advan- 
tageous conditions existing for migration from the United Kingdom and Europe 
which might not be soon repeated. 

What the United States was able to do for herself by way of population build- 
ing over a long span of years in the more leisurely nineteenth century, we 
have felt compelled by the threats apparent in this twentieth century to do 
more quickly. 

The stresses of modern immigration are not always fully realized. Today, 
it is expected of governments by the new settlers, and indeed by the citizens 
of the country to which they come, that standards of accommodation, employ- 
ment, wage rates, and living conditions generally shall be kept high. This is 
in marked contrast with the demands made by migration on other countries 
in earlier periods. It is remarkable that we in Australia, with our limited 
resources and remoteness from the countries whence our migrants come, should 
have managed so well. 

The fact is that by the end of this year something approaching 700,000 new 
settlers will have been absorbed. This result is a tribute both to a very 
eflicient body of public officers, who have devoted themselves enthusiastically 

-to their job of nation building, and it is a tribute also to the good sense and 
warm friendliness shown by the Australian people to the new settlers, irrespective 
of their country of origin. 

A revision of the program has become necessary both in the interests of the 
economy and of the migrants already here. It would not be fair to our own 
citizens or to potential migrants to encourage them to come immediately to 
Australia unless employment is assured and they have good prospects of satis- 
factory settlement here. 

In addition to a reduced program for 1953, there will be some curtailment of 
intake for the remaining months of this year. While this is subject to existing 
commitments, action has already been taken to reduce the arrival of certain 
types of workers. The new program will be so drawn as to insure a balanced 
intake from different countries. 

It is with real regret that we have felt obliged to curtail temporarily our flow. 
Our immigration achievements for the last 4 years have been such as to give 
Australia justifiable pride. Not only have we opened up a happier and better 
life for some hundreds of thousands of people, but the new settlers we have 
brought to this country have helped greatly with essential production during ¢ 
period when the community’s demands greatly exceeded supply. 

They have provided a labor force flexible as to composition, location, and indus- 
try. They have given us the needed workers where shortages in basic industries 
and services were restricting prospects of expansion. Today we have coal, steel, 
timber, and building materials in good supply. Our railways and other essential 
utilities have been staffed for efficient operation. Our construction projects have 
been supplied with the labor to meet their requirements. Immigration has pro- 
vided the workers, otherwise not available, for such defense projects as the 
Woomera long-range weapon scheme, the construction of service establishments, 
and other works of defense significance. It enabled us during the years of man- 
power shortage to give the seasonal rural industries the work force needed for 
their harvests and subsequent processing. 

The fact that we now reduce our pace to consolidate our gains implies no lack 
of enthusiasm for continued migration, nor any slackening of our recognition of 
the national value from population building in terms of security, production, and 
cultural progress. While we can fairly claim this job has been well done, it is by 
no means finished. We must retain the good will of the countries with which we 
already have migration agreements, and we should maintain the interest of pros- 
pective migrants. They should not be made to feel that our doors are being 
permanently shut to them. 

While in Europe and the United Kingrom over the next few weeks, I propose 
to explain to the governments concerned the reasons behind our latest decision. 
I shall discuss with them adjustments affecting them which the decision will 
have made necessary. 


CANBERRA, July 24, 1952. 
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OcroBEeR 20, 1952. 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION LAWS AND POLICIES 


Legislation and administration—lumigration to Canada is controlled by the 
terms of the Immigration Act and by the regulations and orders made under au- 
thority of the provisions of that act. The act is purposely flexible and does not 
define the classes or categories of persons admissible to Canada as immigrants. 
Such definitions are given in regulations made under the act by Order in Council. 
The act does, however, define certain prohibited classes, including persons suffer- 
ing from some forms of mental or physical ailment, criminals, advocates of the 
use of force or violence against organized government, spies, illiterates, and 
others. Persons within these prohibited classes cannot be admitted to Canada as 
immigrants except by act of Parliament. 

Under the Immigration Act and regulations, the categories of persons admis- 
sible to Canada as immigrants may be readily summarized. The first and most- 
favored group includes British subjects from the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa; citi- 
zens of Ireland; and native-born citizens of the United States and France enter- 
ing Canada directly from those countries. Such persons are admissible if they 
ean Satisfy the immigration officers at the port of entry that they are in good 
physical and mental health; they are of good character; and they are not likely 
to become a public charge. 

The second general category of admissible persons consists of persons who 
satisfy the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration that they are suitable immi- 
grants having regard to the climatic, social, educational, industrial, labor, or 
other conditions or requirements of Canada; and are not undesirable owing to 
their peculiar customs, habits, modes of life, methods of holding property, or 
because of their probable inability to become readily adapted and integrated 
into the life of a Canadian community and to assume the duties of Canadian 
citizenship within a reasonable time after their entry. 

Also admissible are persons who, having entered Canada as nonimmigranis, 
enlisted in the Canadian Armed Forces and, having served in such forces, have 
been honorably discharged. 

With the exception of a limited number from India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, the 
only persons of Asiatic racial origin who are admissible to Canada are the wives 
and the unmarried children under 18 years of age of Canadian citizens. Bly 
agreements of 1951 with India and Pakistan, 100 persons of each country aré now 
eligible annually for entry as immigrants. By agreement of 1952, 50 immigrants 
from Ceylon are eligible annually. 

The responsibility for all immigration matters under the provisions of the 
Immigration Act rests upon the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. The 
Immigration Branch, one of the four branches comprising the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration, administers this act. Headquarters of the lumi 
gration Branch is at Ottawa. 

A primary objective of administration is to assist immigrants to become 
quickly and satisfactorily settled in the Canadian community. In the case of 
group movements the Canadian Government, and international organizations 
such as IRO and PICMME assist in preparing the immigrant for his new life 
prior to arrival in Canada. Upon arrival these immigrants are taken to the 
localities in which employment or settlement has been arranged for them, and 
from this point they, and of course all other immigrants who come in on their 
own, become primarily the responsibility of the provincial rather than the Fed- 
eral authorities. However, through the work of the Settlement Service, Immi- 
gration Branch, and the Canadian Citizenship Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration and the National Employment Service of the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Government continues its interest in them. 
Liaison is maintained between the Federal Government and the provincial author- 
ities and private organizations by the Citizenship Branch with a view to coor- 
dinating the efforts in this field, filling gaps and eliminating duplication. 

To ensure efficient administration and effective supervision, the Canadian 
Field Service staffs in Canada and overseas operate under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Immigration. The Canadian Field Service is made up of five 
districts—Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Western, and Pacifie—each under the super- 
vision of a superintendent. There are 293 ports of entry along the Canadian- 
United States border, and on the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, and the admis- 
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sibility of every person who enters Canada is established by an immigration 
officer at one of these ports. The Canadian Field Service also includes inland 
offices located at strategie points throughout the country whose staffs investigate 
applications for the admission of immigrants and conduct deportation proceedings. 

The Overseas Service functions very much along the same lines as its coun- 
terpart (the Canadian Field Service) in Canada. The offices abroad come under 
a superintendent located at London, England, who reports to the Commissioner 
of Immigration at Ottawa, Ontario. Immigration offices in the United Kingdom 
are located at London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. To facilitate compli- 
ance with immigration medical requirements, a roster of some 500 approved 
British medical practitioners makes it possible for British immigrants to undergo 
medical examination within a short distance of their place of residence. An 
immigraton office is also located at Dublin, Ireland. 

For the past 25 years, a system of preliminary examination of immigrants 
from continental Europe has been in effect. This examination is intended to 
establish, before they embark, the admissibility of persons wishing to settle in 
Canada in order to avoid the hardship that would ensue from rejection at the 
Canadian port of entry and subsequent deportation. At present, immigration 
offices are in operation at Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Stockholm, Berne, Rome, 
and Athens. In other cities on the continent diplomatic representatives of 
Canada deal with immigration matters. 

The immigration problem in occupied territory, namely, Germany and Austria, 
is a particularly difficult one. Most of the prospective immigrants to be ex- 
amined are displaced persons and refugees, a large number of whom are in 
camps scattered all over the occupied territories and unable to proceed to 
examination points. Canadian Government immigration missions are located 
at Karlsruhe, Germany, and Salzburg, Austria. Itinerant immigration teams 
have been operating from these missions since March 1947. 

Policy.—In the early part of the twentieth century the Canadian policy was to 
increase the population rapidly through immigration. In the period 1903-14 
over 100,000 immigrants entered annually. In 1911-18 over 1,100,000 immigrants 
were landed and settled. This large increase took place at a period when the 
total population was but 7,200,000 (1911). 

In 1931 the applicability of the Immigration Act of 1910, as revised in 1927, 
was greatly limited. Immigration fell off sharply during the depression years 
with all general immigtfation prohibited. During the period 1932-35, the average 
number of immigrants per year was about 13,000. 

In the war years, 1989-45, immigration remained prohibited except for special 
cases. In 1946, a new policy was adopted. That policy was one of greatly en- 
larged selective immigration whose goal was to enlarge Canada’s population 
and to increase its economic capabilities. In 1947 Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King stated: “The government will seek by legislation, regulation, and vigorous 
administration to insure the careful selection and permanent settlement of such 
numbers of immigrants as can advantageously be absorbed in our national 
economy.” 

The Government policy since that date has been to stimulate immigration. 
In addition to sending immigration teams abroad, the Canadian Government 
has contributed toward passage money, extended repayable passage loans, and 
taken energetic steps to settle immigrants. In this endeavor it has been aided 
by the Provinces, notably Ontario which has secured jobs for immigrants and 
assisted them in obtaining passage. 

Canadian immigration policy has continued to be selective. The Canadian 
Government, as stated in a Department of Citizenship and Immigration pub- 
lication, “prefers the readily assimilable type—identified by race or language 
with one or another of the two races in Canada.” 

The policy has been to encourage immigration from the United Kingdom and 
the United States. After this group come preferred immigrants from Scan- 
danavia, the Netherlands, and Germany as the Canadians believe that it is this 
group which most readily learns English. Settlers from southern and eastern 
Europe “while desirable from a purely economic point of view are less readily 
assimilated,” states the publication. 

Immigration each year is given a target goal. In accordance with the policy 
of advantageous absorbtion, the goal varies from year to year in response to 
economic conditions. 

In 1951 Canada took in 194,000 immigrants, the highest total in 38 years. 
In the first 8 months of 1952, 126,023 immigrants have entered. A total of 
150,000 to 160,000 for the year is expected. In both 1951 and 1952 the immigra- 
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tion target has been 150,000. No precise target for 1953 has been projected 
as yet. It is expected that the same selective process will be continued. 

In addition to seeking immigrants from selected countries, Canada seeks 
specialized immigrants. Notable in this policy has been the large numbers of 
Dutch farmers which have entered Canada since April 1947 through the coopera- 
tion of the Canadian and Netherlands Governments. Experiments with the 
large-scale immigration of Italian farm workers have not proved successful and 
have been dropped. 

In 1951, 114,786 of the 194,391 immigrants were workers. This number 
amounted to 2 percent of the Canadian labor force. Included were 33,682 
skilled craftsmen, 31,407 semiskilled and unskilled workers, 25,980 farm workers, 
and 6,531 domestics. Present estimates indicate a comparable trend in 1952. 

The Canadian policy of selective immigration has on the whole been success- 
ful. Careful attempts have been made to assimilate the immigrants and to 
prevent the creation of unassimilable groups such as the Doukhobors of British 
Columbia. Criticism arose in 1951 of the large numbers of immigrants admitted 
during the winter months at the peak of the seasonal unemployment period. 
This year the government intends to cut immigration during the winter months 
to prevent a repetition of both the criticism and the difficulty of placing im- 
migrants during winter months. 


Immigration, selected years 
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Immigration by area 
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1 Largest number admitted in 38 years, 114,786 were workers, including the following: 


Skilled workers 

Semiskilled and unskilled workers 
Farm workers 

Domestics _ - 


2 Including from United States. 


SumMMARY NOTES ON IMMIGRATION LAWS AND POLICIES OF NEW ZEALAND 


The statutes and regulations relating to the restriction of immigration into 
New Zealand are the following: 
Immigration Restriction Act, 1908. 
Immigration Restriction Amendment Act, 1910. 
Immigration Restriction Amendment Act, 1920. 
Immigration Restriction Amendment Act, 1923. 
Finance Act (No. 3), 1944, part IT. 
Undesirable Immigrants Exclusion Act, 1919. 
Immigration Restriction Regulations 1930, and amendments Nos. 1-3. 

The Customs Department is charged with the administration of all matters 
coming within the scope of the immigration restriction legislation. Irrespective 
of nationality or race, the following classes of persons are prohibited from land- 
ing in New Zealand: 
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(a) Any idiot or insane person. 

(b) Any person suffering from a contagious disease which is loathsome or 
dangerous, 

(c) Any person arriving in New Zealand within 2 years after termination of a 
period of imprisonment in respect of any offense which, if committed in New 
Zealand, would be punishable by death or imprisonment for 2 years or upward. 

(d) Any person who is considered by the Attorney General to be disaffected 
or disloyal or of such a character that his presence in New Zealand would be 
injurious to the peace, order, and good government of New Zealand. 

(e) Every person of the age of 15 years or over who, on arrival, refuses or 
neglects to make the required declaration and who, in the case of an alien, re 
fuses or neglects to take an oath (or make an affirmation) of obedience. 

(f) Every person who is required to obtain a permit to enter New Zealand and 
who is not at the time of arrival in possession of a permit. 

Traditionally, it has been the policy in New Zealand to encourage to a maxi- 
mum the flow of British migrants whenever the need to expand the population of 
the country has arisen. Under the immigration restriction acts, persons of 
British birth and parentage, who are of good health, are permitted to settle in 
New Zealand without restriction. All other persons must first obtain a permit 
which may be issued or withheld at his discretion by the Minister of Immigration. 
In practice, no permits are granted to persons who are not of the Caucasian race. 
After the war it was generally felt that the country needed a larger population, 
and it became Government policy to stimulate the flow of immigrants. 

The first step in 1946 was the decision to embark on a selective policy of assisted 
immigration from the United Kingdom, the policy to be developed in accordance 
with the needs of New Zealand. This scheme, the free and assisted passage 
scheme, was commenced in July 1947. It was confined initially to single British 
migrants between the ages of 20 and 35 years. Ex-service personnel received 
free fares, while civilians initially were required to contribute £10 toward the 
cost of their fares conditional upon an undertaking being given to remain in 
approved employment for a period of at least 2 years. In the first place only a 
limited range of most urgently essential occupations were provided for, but this 
scheme has been steadily widened until, for single selectees, almost any type of 
productive and servicing work is now covered. 

For a few occupations the age level for acceptance was later reduced to 18 years 
of age (e. g., trainees for hospitals). 

In April 1948 provision was made under the nomination scheme whereby any 
relative, friend, or employer could nominate for a free or assisted passage any 
applicant otherwise suitable and eligible for selection under the main scheme. 
The essential requirement is that the nominator in New Zealand must be able 
to guarantee that he can arrange accommodation for the nominee on arrival in 
New Zealand. 

In May 1950, the requirement of a contribution of £10 was abolished, the 
position now being that free fares are granted to all selectees under this scheme. 
At the same time the upper age limit for eligibility was lifted from 35 to 45 years 
of age; thirdly, provision was made for extending free passages to certain 
categories of married British migrants with up to two children; these categories 
included mainly building and construction workers and other allied tradesmen, 
and, in addition, other essential productive and servicing workers nominated by 
friends, relatives, or employers in New Zealand who can arrange accommodation 
on arrival. 

From its inception in 1947 to June 30, 1951, 9,049 persons have arrived in New 
Zealand under the free (and assisted) passage scheme for British migrants. 
These comprise 5,214 males and 38,287 females and, in addition, as dependents, 
239 wives and 309 children. 

In addition to the assisted passage scheme, the New Zealand Government 
has allocated berths from the available immigration quota on passenger ships 
from the United Kingdom to a number of selected British migrants who pay 
their own passages to New Zealand. All adults (other than wives) in such 
cases have engaged in skilled essential work and are required to have accom- 
modation assured to them before embarkation. : 

Up to June 30, 1951, 5,580 men and women and children arrived in New Zea- 
land under such sponsored passages. 


Child migration scheme 

Under this scheme, British children between the ages of 5 and 17 years whose 
parents or guardians wish them to have the opportunities which New Zealand 
can offer, are eligible for free passages. The children are placed with foster 
parents approved by the Superintendent of Child Welfare in New Zealand. 
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The first group arrived in New Zealand in June 1949. To June 30, 1951, 281 
such children had arrived. 

European settlers from displaced-persons camps in Europe 

A further aspect of New Zealand’s immigration policy was its agreement 
after the war to take a number of European settlers from displaced-persons 
camps in Europe. The first draft of 941 settlers arrived in June 1949, the second, 
numbering 951, in October 1950, the third, of 890, in May 1951, a fourth draft, 
comprising 912 settlers arrived during August 1951, and a final draft of 500 
toward the end of 1951. Apart from the above, persons in New Zealand may 
nominate friends and relatives remaining in displaced-persons camps for pas- 
sages to New Zealand; the persons nominating in New Zealand are, in fact, in 
many cases former displaced persons who have become new settlers. Several 
small drafts have already arrived in New Zealand under this latter scheme. 

The Dutch migration scheme 

A migration agreement between the Netherlands and New Zealand Govern- 
ments was concluded in October 1950. In terms of this agreement, up to 2,000 
persons will be accepted as new settlers in any 1 year—1,200 male and S00 female 
workers. ‘To be eligible, applicants must be unmarried persons who have attained 
the age of 18 years, but not reached 36 years of age at the time of application. 
Target goals for assisted immigration 

The target set for assisted immigration was 7,500 persons per annum for 1951 
and 1952 with the intention that it should thereafter be raised to 10,000 persons 
per annum. The 7,500 rate was computed on the following expectation of yield: 

(i) 2,000 single persons from the United Kingdom. 

(ii) 1,000 families from the United Kingdom, totaling 3,500 persons. 

(iii) 2,000 non-British persons from friendly western countries, principally 
Holland. 

It was announced last month, however, that New Zealand is to reduce her 
quota of English and Dutch immigrants next year, as a result of shipping diffi- 
culties and inadequate housing. The number of assisted British settlers will be 
reduced from 7,500 to 5,000, and the number of assisted Dutch immigrants will 
be cut down to 1,500. Preference will be given to skilled workers. 

The Minister of Immigration, Mr. Sullivan, said the reduction in the Dutch 
immigration program has been made necessary largely because too high a pro- 
portion of Dutch settlers have been in the unskilled group, for whom there are 
fewer opportunities at present. Mr. Sullivan said it is proposed, therefore, to 
restrict the selection of Dutch settlers under the assisted-passage scheme to 
single men who are fully experienced farm workers, or skilled building or 
engineering tradesmen, and to single women and a small number of unskilled 
workers. Entry permits will be granted to the same number of unassisted Dutch 
immigrants, Who come into the same occupational groups. 


Welfare 


The welfare of all immigrants, whether British or European, is believed to 
receive every consideration by the Government. The Department of Labor and 
Employment, which is concerned with all administration arising from immigra- 
tion matters, has 25 district offices throughout the Dominion. Its officers are 
available at all times to advise new settlers on any problems which may arise. 


Immigration welfare committees 

These have been set up in all of the above 25 centers, the function of the com- 
mittees being the coordination of welfare activities in respect of all new settlers, 
The committees are nongovernmental, while various organizations affiliated to 
the National Council of Women are represented on them. These committees 
take an active interest in welfare matters. 

Protection of interests 

The interests of all immigrants are protected in that they are allowed the 
same rights, privileges, wage rates, etc. (subject to certain residential qualifica- 
tions), as are full citizens. 

Figures for permanent arrivals and permanent departures in each of the past 
10 years are given in the annex. The present population of New Zealand was 
reported a few weeks ago to have passed the figure of 2,000,000. 

Sources: Official New Zealand Yearbook and other official publications. 
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NOTES ON SOUTH AFRICAN IMMIGRATION LAWS AND POLICIES 


By the Immigrants Regulation Act, No. 22 of 1913, as amended, the Immigration 
Department of the Union is empowered to regulate the entry of immigrants, and 
certain classes of persons denominated prohibited may be excluded or even ex- 
truded from the country ; or their residence may be circumscribed as to time and 
in other respects. Among such classes are persons who have been convicted of 
serious crime; persons of ill fame; persons who are insane; diseased, including 
those suffering from tuberculosis, or are otherwise physically afflicted; persons 
likely to become a public charge, and in some cases illiterate persons. The Min- 
ister of Interior is empowered also to deem as prohibited immigrants persons, or 
classes of persons, whose presence for economic or certain other reasons is con- 
sidered undesirable. Under this authority, Asiatics, with the exception of wives 
and children of domiciled relatives, are prohibited from entering the Union. 

Under the Aliens Act, No. 1 of 1937, no alien may enter the Union unless he is in 
possession of a permit to enter for either permanent or temporary residence. By 
alien is meant a person who is not a natural-born British subject or a Union 
national. 

Applications for permanent residence must have attached photographs, medical 
and police reports, and documentary evidence of good character, employment 
during the past 5 years, and financial circumstances. 

An Immigrants Selection Board examines each application and authorizes or 
refuses the issue of a permit for permanent residence. The act lays down that 
the Board shall not authorize the issue of a permit unless the applicant is of 
good character, likely to become readily assimiliated with the European inhabi- 
tants within a reasonable time of his entry, is not likely to be harmful to the 
welfare of the Union, and does not, or is not likely to pursue an occupation which, 
in the Board’s opinion, is already overcrowded. The Board may also authorize 
the issue of permits to the wife, and any minor children, or the aged or destitute 
parents or grandparents of an alien permanently or lawfully resident. 

An alien who desires to be admitted temporarily must furnish full reasons for 
the visit, produce such credentials as he possesses to support his request, hold a 
valid passport or other recognized travel document, the validity of which will not 
expire during the period of temporary residence, and, if necessary, provide a 
recent photograph. A temporary permit is issued gratis, but the immigration 
officer may, in his discretion, demand a deposit up to £100 as security for com- 
pliance with the terms of the permit. 

The Minister has discretion to waive the requirements of the act in regard to 
distinguished aliens desiring to visit the Union, providing they do not enter for 
permanent residence. 

From information received from the South African Embassy, it appears that 
the laws and policies are effective in carrying out the purposes desired. 


Immigration into the Union of South Africa (permanent residence) 


Total 


pare amensnniemced Nether- 


British : Germany Other 
lands 


ee Non-Euro- 
White | pean | 


2, 329 | 620 
11, 256 77 
28, 841 Qs 
35, 631 , 003 
14, 780 796 
12, 803 860 
15, 243 610 


1 Not available. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
November 3, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, Washington. 

DeaR Mr. RoOSENFIELD: I refer to my letter of October 23 concerning the 
information desired by the Commission with respect to the immigration laws 
and policies of the United Kingdom, Kenya, and Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia, 
Southern Rhodesia, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa. The information concerning Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa was transmitted with my earlier letter. 

The Department has now received from the American Embassy at London the 
information concerning the United Kingdom, Kenya and Tanganyika, Northern 
Rhodesia, and Southern Rhodesia, and I take pleasure in transmitting it to you 
herewith. The information is contained in despatch No. 1999 of October 28 
from the Embassy, together with enclosures. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW B. FOsrer, 
Deputy Director, Office of British Commonwealth and Northern European 
Affairs. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


( Nort Immigration to the United Kingdom is controlled by laws which al- 
low wide areas of discretion to the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and the officials within his Department. Consequently, immigration is to a large 
extent controlled by administration rather than detailed legislation. ) 


I. IMMIGRATION LAWS AND FEATURES OF BASIC POLICIES 


1. Legislation 


Immigration to the United Kingdom is regulated in accordance with the Aliens 
Order, 1920, as amended and by restriction orders and directions as ordered 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Department and by rules of summary 
jurisdiction. The Aliens Order, 1920, contains the basic law regulating the 
entry of aliens into Great Britain and their conditions of stay. The restriction 
orders and directions supplement the aliens order and permit special excep- 
tions such as that referring to the Volish resettlement forces. The rules of 
summary jurisdiction concern deportation proceeding against paupered or con- 
victed aliens. 

The bulk of immigration proceedings is carried on under administrative rules 
and regulations set up by the Home Office in accordance with the aliens order, 

British subjects, Commonwealth citizens and British protected persons are 
hot subject to the aliens order. 

2. Visa procedures 

British subjects and subjects of certain countries with which reciprocal ar- 
rangements have been made do not require a visa on their passport for entry 
into the United Kingdom. Other persons acquire visas from a British consul 
or passport-contro]l officer in British missions abroad. Issuance of visas is con- 
trolled through the passport control office, a section of the Foreign Office. The 
Passport Control Office actually serves as an agent of the Home Office and the 
regulations governing the issuance of visas are in conformity with immigration 
regulations, the latter being definitive as far as entry into the United Kingdom 
is concerned. 


3. Provisions of the Aliens Order, 1920 (summarized) 


Aliens coming to the United Kingdom shall not land, unless seamen, with- 
out the leave of an immigration officer nor at other than an approved port. 
Leave to land in the United Kingdom is not granted an alien unless— 
(a) He can support himself and his dependents. 
(b) If proposing to enter employment, he has permission from the Minister 
of I abor. 
(c) He is not of unsound mind or a mental defective. 
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(d@) He is'not certified by a medical inspector as undesirable on medical 
grounds. 

(e) He has not been sentenced abroad for an extraditable crime. 

(f) He is not the subject of a deportation order or expulsion order. 

(g) He has not been prohibited from landing by the Home Secretary. 

(h) He fulfills other requirements prescribed by general or special instruc- 
tions of the Home Secretary. 

An immigration officer may attach such conditions as he may think fit to 
the grant of leave to land. The Home Secretary may vary such conditions in 
such manner as he thinks fit. 

An alien landing in contravention to the order shall be removed from the 
United Kingdom by the master of the ship in which he arrived or by the owners 
or agents of that ship or on any ship belonging to the same owners to the 
country of Which he is a national or from which he embarked. 

Every alien must register with the registration officer in the district in which 
he resides. 

The Home Secretary may exempt any person or class of persons conditionally 
or unconditionally from all or any provisions of this order. 

Nothing in the order applies to the accredited head of a foreign diplomatic 
mission, any member of his household or of his official staff. 

A court may recommend a deportation order for 

(a) Any offense where the court has power to impose imprisonment 
without option of a fine, 

(b) Offenses under particular provisions of the Metropolitan Police Act 
or the Town Police Clauses Act (such as common prostitute, night walker, 
solicitor, ete.). 


}. Immigration Procedure * 


As is indicated in the summary of the aliens order given above, the Immi- 
gration Office, acting under the direction of the Home Secretary, has very 
wide power and discretion. No person can enter the United Kingdom without 
the permission of an immigration officer. British subjects (and Commonwealth 
citizens) need, however, only satisfy the immigration officer that they are 
British. 

An alien, before landing in the United Kingdom, fills in a landing ecard 
which lists the port of embarkation, alien’s name, occupation, birth date, birth- 
place, sex, nationality, birth nationality, number of passport, and date and 
place of issue and proposed address of the aHen in the United Kingdom. On 
the back of the card, the immigration officer indicates the category of the alien 
(visitor, business visitor, student, employee, ete.), the date of landing and any 
other pertinent information. The landing card is filed in the traffic index of 
the Aliens Department of the Home Office. (When an alien departs from the 
United Kingdom, he must fill out an embarkation card containing the same 
information which is then returned to the traffic index to be matched up with 
the landing card. Thus the traffic index contains a record of all aliens in 
the country.) 

The immigration officer deals generally with individuals rather than categories. 
The ordinary visitor (business or pleasure) must have a passport and a visa, 
if necessary, must comply with the requirements of the aliens order and must 
be qualified under any administrative rules and regulations imposed by the Home 
Secretary. <A visitor usually receives permission to land for 3 months, but the 
duration of stay can be increased where warranted. A person in transit would 
normally be treated as an ordinary visitor, but might be admitted only on condi- 
tion of transit. A person coming to the United Kingdom to take up employment 
must have a position, which would depend upon the issuance of a work permit 
from the Minister of Labor. Such an employee would usually be granted leave 
to land for a period of 12 months, but extension can be granted by the Home 
Office. In certain cases, permission to land may be limited to a period of 1 
month during which time the case would be referred to the Home Office. 

Certain categories of people are permitted to land with the waiving of normal 
conditions in accordance with orders of the Home Office. Sueh categories include 
dependents and distressed relatives of British subjects, EVW’s (European Vol 
untary Workers), distressed people from Austria and Germany (under the 2.000 
Scheme), Italian miners (under the plan to recruit foreign labor for the coal 
mines), brick makers, tin plate workers, ete. 

‘Source of information largely Mr. S. J. Coombes, H. M 
Aliens Department, Home Office, London 


25356—_52———_121 
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Seamen are generally excepted from the provisions of the aliens order except 
that the master of a ship must deliver to the nearest immigration office within 
12 hours of arrival a crew list which will be cleared by the immigration officer 
after he has determined that the list contains no one whom he would not wish 
to land. The form for the crew list shows the name, rating, birth date, national- 
ity, date and place of first signing on of crew members and pertinent data con- 
cerning the ship. When the crew list is cleared by the immigration officer, the 
crew is automatically entitled to shore leave. If a seaman should apply for dis- 
charge, then his seaman’s book would be demanded and used as a passport. The 
Immigration Service controlled in 1951 about 1 million seamen of whom about 
900,000 were aliens. 

After an alien has legally entered the United Kingdom, he ceases to be a con- 
cern of the Immigration Department and becomes the concern of the Aliens De- 
partment. If a visitor or businessman wishes to extend the period of time he 
may stay in the country beyond the limitations imposed by the immigration 
officer, he can apply to the Aliens Department for an extension. Likewise, an 
employee can apply for an extension, providing he has a work permit from the 
Ministry of Labor. After an alien has been in the country for 5 years, the Home 
Office as a rule cancels on application any conditions attached to the alien's 
being here and he becomes a legal resident. 

An alien is qualified for naturalization if he— 

(a) Has resided in the United Kingdom or been in the service of the 
Crown for 12 months immediately prior to his application; and 

(b) Has during the 7 years prior to his application, resided in the United 
Kingdom or been in the service of the Crown for at least 4 years; and 

(c) Has a good character; and 

(d) Has a sufficient knowledge of English; and 

(e) Intends to reside in the United Kingdom or its dominions or to con- 
tinue in the service of the Crown. 

The Home Secretary has, however, absolute discretion in granting naturaliza 
tion and need give no reason for his refusal. 


II. EFFECTIVENESS OF LAWS AND POLICIES 


The laws and procedures indicate such a wide degree of power and discretion 
left in the hands of the immigration officers and the Home Secretary that the 
effectiveness of the policies is a measure more of the quality of the administra- 
tion than of the quality of the legislation. Under section 1 (1) (a) of the Aliens 
Order, 1920, “an alien * * *  ghall not land in the United Kingdom without 
the leave of an immigration officer * * *.” Under section 14 of the act, “The 
Home Secretary may direct that any person or class of persons shall be exempt 
either unconditionally or subject to such con*itions as the Home Secretary may 
impose from all or any of the provisions of this order.” Thus discretion as to 
entry within the United Kingdom can be utilized to implement swiftly any new 
policies decided upon by the Government. 

Immigration officers feel that the law is effective and that able administration 
has resulted in adequate control of immigration. When special classes of imi 
grants are needed in Great Britain (such as miners, tin-plate workers, etc.), 
relaxation of disqualifying provisions of the aliens order can easily be achieved 
by executive action of the home secretary. Not only speed but also flexibility 
in amending policy is thereby achieved. 

The provision requiring a permit from the Ministry of Labor for alien em- 
ployees enables simple control of competition from foreign labor on the British 
labor market. 

III. STATISTICAL DATA 


The British Government ceased the publication of statistics concerning immi- 
gration during the war as a security measure. However, statistical data since 
the war is now being assembled and will shortly be published as a command 
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paper. The following statistics are unofficial and taken from tables prepared 
for a recent conference of immigration officers: 


Whole traffic for the year ending September 1952 


British passengers Alien passengers 


Landed Embarked | Landed | Embarked 
} 
| 


Ry air 1, 654, 134 429, 926 262, 226 | 260, 897 
1 1, 226, 904 1, 306, 444 548, 880 | 545, 599 
2, 881, 038 | 


1, 736, 370 | 811, 106 | 806, 496 


For the year ending September 1952— . a 
Immigrants (people accepted for period over 12 months with probability of 
settling) : 


Holders of Ministry of Labor permits good for 12 months or more (a propor- 
tion may settle in the country) : 


Female___~- 
Children 


KENYA AND TANGANYIKA 


(Note.—Immigration laws and policies for all of the East African territories, 
which include Kenya and Tanganyika, are similar or identical so that the follow- 
ing remarks do not differentiate between colonies although the information is 
based on Kenya.) 


I, IMMIGRATION LAWS AND FEATURES OF BASIC POLICIES 


1. Legislation 

“Since the war the * * * Kenya and Tanganyika * * * Legislative 
Councils have passed immigration (control) ordinances under which immigrants 
are Classified according to the nature of their employment or the purpose for 
which they wish to enter the country. Before being given permission to enter 
any territory, immigrants must apply to an appropriate authority appointed by 
the Government and must obtain a certificate of eligibility. The principle on 
which the control is based is that the entry of the immigrant in question is in the 
general interests of the territory. Provision is of course made for temporary 
permits for visitors.” * 

The immigration (control) ordinances for East Africa were passed by the 
Legislative Councils and put into effect on August 1, 1948. The ordinances do 
not apply to indigenous Africans, that is, members of native tribes, Who are free 
to travel at their will in the territories. Native Africans who come from the 
adjacent territories of Portuguese East Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland 
and Ruanda-Urandi do not require passes to enter the territories. 

The immigration (control) ordinances make no distinction as to the nationality 
of immigrants with the exception of ex-enemy aliens (such as Germans) who 
are subject to special restrictions. There are no quotas or statutory limits to 
the number of immigrants who may enter in one year. 


*The British Territories in East and Central Africa, 1945-50, House of Commons, 
Command Paper No. 7987, p. 125. 
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Entry to the territories requires, as a prerequisite to compliance with the 
immigration (control) ordinances, presentation of a passport properly visaed 
(see par. 1 4j below). British subjects and subjects of certain countries with 
whom reciprocal arrangements are in effect require no visas. Subjects of other 
countries require a visa which is issued by a British consul or a passport control 
officer. Visa issuing officers are under the control of the Passport Control Office 
of the Foreign Office. This office maintains liaison with the Home Office, author- 
izes its officers to issue visas and follows policies laid down by the Home Office. 
‘The regulations governing the issuance of a visa are in conformity with immigra- 
tion regulations, the latter being the definitive factor in entry to the territories. 
2. Operation of the ordinances 

The issuance of any pass is within the discretion of the Immigration Depart- 
ment, which is, of course, responsible to the governor of the territory. Applica- 
tions for permanent immigration are presented before the Immigration Board 
which meets monthly. This board has about 10 members, government officials, 
members of the Legislative Council and local business and professional men. 


3. Qualifications for immigration 

Legal entry into the territories is effected by four kinds of certification: 
lie-entry pass, visitor’s pass, temporary employment pass, and entry permit. 

(a) Re-entry pass.—A re-entry pass is automatically issued upon application 
to any legal resident. A legal resident is any resident who has maintained legal 
residency during a period of 5 years. 

(b) Visitor's pass.—A visitor’s pass is issued to any person who possesses a 
yalid passport or travel document properly visaed and who— 

(1) Promises not to take up employment in East Africa without permission 
of the principal immigration officer 

(2) Has made satisfactory arrangements for travel out of the territory 
(transportation tickets, ete.) or 

(3) Can satisfy the issuing authority that sufficient funds are possessed 
(£100 per person and £50 for children under 12) 

(4) Would not, by his entry, act to the prejudice of the inhabitants of the 
colony generally 

(5) Does not come within the classes of persons generally excluded by the 
ordinance. 

Visitors’ passes are valid for 6 months and may be renewed for two periods 
of the same duration. 

(c) Temporary employment pass—A temporary employment pass is applied 
for by the prospective employer who states the nature of employment offered, 
gives guaranties as to support of the employee, describes the qualifications of 
the employee and the emoluments offered. The employee is subject to the genera! 
provisions of the ordinance. 

The application for a temporary employment pass is made to the Immigration 
Office which then consults with the Department of Labor to determine that the 
interests of the local population generally would not be prejudiced by issuance 
of the pass, that the prospective employee is in fact qualified, and that there 
is not already unemployment in the trade, skill, or calling involved. 

The employer undertakes that the employee will be engaged in the employment 
unless or until the principal officer gives permission for the employee to leave 
or to work for another employer. 

A temporary employment pass is valid for 4 years. (The 4-year period is to 
enable the immigration authorities to send the employee out of the territory in 
case unemployment in the pertinent trade occurs. If the employee could remain 
5 years, he would then become a legal resident and the authorities would not 
have power so to regulate the labor market. ) 

A temporary employment pass can include dependents (wife and childre! 
under 18) if the employee can show means of supporting them and that adequate 
housing is available. 

(d) Entry permit.— 

(Norr.—Usual practice for prospective immigrants is to obtain. a visitor's pass, 
enter the territory and then apply in the territory for the entry permit which 
enables permanent immigrant status.) 

Entry permits are issued by the principal immigration officer after being as 
sured that the applicant comes within the purview of the ordinance and after 
receiving a certificate of acceptance from the Immigration Control Board (Se: 
par. I (2). 
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Entry permits are issued to the following classes with the qualifications noted : * 

Class A— 

(1) A permanent resident. 

(2) A resident of one of the other East African territories or the child 
of such (residency being at the time of the coming into operation of this 
ordinance. ) 

(3) A person in the service of the Colonial Government, East Africa High 
Commission or the Kenya and Uganda Railways and Harbours Adminis- 
tration. 

Class B—Agriculturalist or animal husbandryman who has certified that he 
has— 

(1) acquired or can acquire land of suitable area for his business. 

(2) at his disposal sum of £2,000 or lesser amount as determined by 
prescribed authority. 

Class C—Prospector or miner who has certified that he has 

(1) prospecting rights to enable mining. 

(2) at his disposal sum of £2,000 or lesser amount as determined by 
prescribed authority. 

Class D—Tradesman or businessman who has certified that he has— 

(1) the license required for carrying on his trade or business. 

(2) £2,000 at his disposal or lesser amount as determined by prescribed 
authority. 

Class E—Manufacturer who has certified that he has— 

(1) the license required for carrying on such manufacturing. 

(2) at his disposal sum of £5,000 or lesser amount as determined by 
prescribed authority. 

Class F—Member of prescribed profession who— 

(1) possesses prescribed qualifications (comparable to British standards). 

(2) has sufficient capital or income to initiate practice. 

Class G—A person who has been offered and accepted employment not of tem- 
porary nature and has prescribed certificate. 

Class H—A person who has an assured income of prescribed amount. (This 
is usually fixed at £500 per annum.) 

(Notre.—Capital sums listed are maximums. The Immigration Board reduces 
the requirements as the particulars of each case may permit.) 

All of the above classes are subject to the qualification that the activity fol- 
lowed by the immigrant “will not be to the prejudice of the inhabitants generally 
of the colony.” Additionally there is provision that all of the immigrants in 
the above classes (except permanent residents, residents in 1948 of other East 
African territories and residents with assured incomes) may be ordered to leave 
the colony within 4 years if they fail to fulfill the qualifications on their original 
entry permits. There is also provision for appeal against decisions of the immi- 
gration authorities to a prescribed tribunal or to the Supreme Court. Entry 
permits may include the dependents of the applicant (wife and children under 18). 


4. General provisions of the immigration (control) ordinance 


In addition to the qualifications as noted in the preceding paragraphs, there 
is prohibition applied to the immigration of any one of the following: 

(a) Destitute persons. 

(b) Mental defectives. 

(c) Persons suffering from a contagious or infectious disease. 

(d) Persons, not pardoned, convicted of murder or sentenced to prison for 
any term, if the Governor deems the circumstances to indicate that the appli- 
cant is an undesirable immigrant. Exception is made for offenses of a political 
character. 

(e) Prostitutes or pimps. 

(f) Persons deemed by the principal immigration officer, on the basis of reli- 
able information received, to be undesirable immigrants. 

(g) Persons under order of deportation. 

(h) Persons whose entry into the colony was or is illegal. 

(i) Children, if under 18, of prohibited immigrants. 

(j) Persons not possessing a valid passport or travel document properly en- 
dorsed and visaed. 

Additionally, holders of entry permits may be required to make a deposit of 
up to £150 at their entry at the discretion of the immigration officer. 


2 As excerpted from sec. 7 of the immigration (control) ordinance, 1948, Kenya. 
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The following persons are generally exempt from the immigration rules and 
regulations : 

(a) Serving members of Her Majesty’s forces, their wives and children, 

(b) Accredited representatives of any government within the British Em- 
pire, their wives and children and staff. 

(c) Accredited members of diplomatic or consular corps of recognized coun- 
tries, their wives, children, and staff. 

(d) Permanent residents holding valid reentry permits. 

(e) Persons in the service of the government of the Colony or the Kenya and 
Uganda Railways and Harbors Administration. 

There is no mention made in the Immigration (Control) Ordinance of mer- 
chant seamen. They are subject to other regulations (visaing of crew lists, 
regulations comparable to United Kingdom rules). The B. 8. I. C. (British sea- 
man’s identification card) is accepted as a passport. Passengers on through 
ships and aircraft do not require passes, and the same rule applies to crews. 


Il. EFFECTIVENESS OF LAWS AND POLICIES * 


The regulations as summarized indicate that no appreciable attempt is made 
to control the immigration into the East African territories of indigenous, native 
people. Control of non-African immigration is aimed at (1) the importation of 
development capital, (2) the importation of skilled labor in specified fields, (3) 
the importation of agricultural skill and capital, (4) the importation of profes- 
sional talent, (5) the importation of manufacturing skill and capital, (6) the 
development of mining resources, etc. 

The Immigration (Control) Ordinance, while it does in fact specify particular 
categories, grants such wide and extensive authority to the principal immigra- 
tion officer and the Immigration Control Board that immigration is actually more 
regulated by administration than by law. 

This method of regulating immigration by administration is in general con- 
formity with the practice in the United Kingdom. Since the restrictive clause 
“not to the prejudice of the inhabitants generally of the Colony” applies to all 
classes of immigrants, the Immigration Board, immigration officers, or the Gov- 
ernor may, in effect, ban any immigrant. Conversely, when it has been decided 
that the economic or social welfare of the Colony will be benefited thereby, re- 
quirements can be administratively relaxed for desired immigrants. 

It is apparent that recent policy tends toward greater restriction of immigra- 
tion since the maximum capital requirements for farmers, miners, and busi- 
nessmen have been raised since 1948 from £800 to £2,000, and for manufacturers 
from £2,500 to £5,000. 

As to the effectiveness of the laws in achieving the policy ends envisioned, the 
authtorities consulted indicate satisfaction with the laws while pointing out 
that the general scope of the law is such as to allow fast and effective changes 
in administration which can readily accommodate changes in policy. 


Ill. STATISTICAL DATA 


(Nore.—Accurate and complete statistical data does not seem to exist. It was 
emphasized that the nature of the Colonies is such that borders cannot be care- 
fully sealed and that the statistics probably indicate less than actual amounts. 
More complete and detailed statistics could be obtained from the Central African 
Office of Statistics in Nairobi. Except for Kenya, statistical data before 1949 
is not available.) 


TABLE 1.—Nonnative (non-African) population’ 


Kenya Tanganyika 


157, 528 70, 160 
Not available 95, 494 


! Source of tables 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5: Hast African Economic and Statistical Bulletin, No. 16, June 1952, East 
Africa High Commission. 


* Information largely based on discussion with East African Immigration Officer Drake, 
London, formerly Immigration Service, Kenya. 
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TABLE 2.—Migration: East African territories, year of 1952 


Category 


Total immigration (includes visitors) ---...........-----.------ 
Total emigration (includes visitors) 


New permanent immigrants (excludes v isitors and transits)...--.-----__- 


Permanent emigrants (excludes visitors and transits) - 


| 


Kenya | Tanganyika 


Gael RI mreernnny SnD UPURIIUIIET ONION ig Sa ir ae ote pidaemmeae | 


») Persons in transit 
(c) Other visitors 


Total (a), (6), and (ce) 





1 Not available. 
NOTE. 


immigration is due to returning residents who are not indicated in the first two groups. 


Tasie 3.—Migration: Kenya 


| Total re ported 
immigration ! 


58, 976 
1950 
1949 
1948... 
1947_. 
1946_- 


44, 116 
48, 660 


35, 078 


27, 455 | 


21, 312 





' Includes all who entered and left the territory—visitors, transits, etc. 


Note.—*‘Permanent immigration” 
migration’’ since the latter includes returning residents. 


44, 887 | 


46, 420 | 


| 


Total reported 


emigration ! 


42, 586 
29, 603 
30, 452 
25, 608 
23, 854 
21, 632 


TasLe 4.—Migration: Tanganyika 


Year 





Note.—Earlier figures not available. 


lT otal immi- 
gration 


5 
41 


4 
a 
| 
| 


transits 


TasLe 5.—Total population (estimated), 1952°* 


1 Estimate by Mr. Drake based on corrected 1948 figures. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


| Visitors and 


15, 534 
7, 108 
“2, 486 


1,131 
100 


The fact that the number of visitors added to the number of immigrants does not equal total 


Permanent 
immigration 


plus ‘‘Total reported emigration” do not add to ‘“Total reported im- 


New perma- 
nent immi- 
gration 


5, 532 
7, 108 


oe 
4, ée 


5, 500, 000 
5 


(Notge.—Northern Rhodesia is a large land in area with a small non-African 


population of about 40,000. 
tistics are approximate. 
community nature of the 
basis. ) 


land; 


Border control is difficult, so that migration sta- 
The administration of the law reflects the small- 
immigration is handled largely on an individual 
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I. IMMIGRATION LAWS AND FEATURES OF BASIC POLICIES 


1. Legislation 

The Immigration Ordinance’ as supplemented by the orders of the governor 
in council contains the basic law concerning immigration. The following are 
prohibited immigrants: 

(a) Those whom the governor, on economic grounds or because of standards 
or habits of life, deems to be undesirable ; 

(b) Those unable to read any European language, including Yiddish ; 

(c) Those likely to become a public charge because of infirmity of body or 
reason or those unable to show possession of sufficient means of support: 

(d) Those deemed by the governor to be undesirable on the basis of informa- 
tion received from any government, British or foreign, through official or diplo 
matic channels ; 

(e) Prostitutes and procurers; 

(f) Those convicted of serious crimes ; 

(g) Idiots, epileptics, insane or mentally deficient people, those deaf and 
dumb or deaf and blind or blind and dumb, ete. ; 

(hk) Lepers or those afflicted with a contagious or loathsome disease. 

Anyone over 16 must have a passport or valid travel document and fulfill 
other special requirements prescribed by general or special instructions of the 
governor. With the exception of nationals from Denmark, Iceland, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, San Marino, and Liechten- 
stein, aliens (those not British subjects) are required to obtain a visa from 
a British consul or passport authority before beginning their journey to Northern 
Rhodesia? 

The Governor of the Colony has the power to exempt any person or Classes 
of persons from provisions of the law. If an immigration officer refuses entry 
into Northern Rhodesia to any person, he must present the grounds for the re- 
fusal in writing to that person, and the person has the right to appeal the de- 
cision in the appropriate court. 

The following persons are not prohibited immigrants under the ordinance: 

(a) Members of Her Majesty’s forces; 

(b) Duly accredited British or foreign officials, their wives, children, staff, 
or servants: 

(c) Persons entitled to legal entry; 

(d) Children of residents of the Colony ; 

(e) Legal residents; 

(f) Persons of European descent who are skilled agricultural workers or 
domestie servants, skilled artisans, mechanics, workmen, or miners, and whom 
the Governor shall deem desirable to admit under approved conditions, provid- 
ing each has a certificate of employment. 


2. Immigration procedure 


Immigration is controlled by the chief immigration officer and his staff under 
the direction of the Governor in accordance with the ordinance. No entry per- 
mit as such is required, but the immigrant must have passport, visa if required, 
and such evidence, documentary or otherwise, as will satisfy the immigration 
officer that the intended immigration conforms to the laws and regulations. 
There are three main categories of entrants: temporary visitors, employees, 
and settlers. 

Temporary visitors are required to produce evidence that they have permanent 
residence or employment outside the territory, that they have sufficient means 
to maintain themselves during the visit, and that they intend to return to their 
permanent residence. 

Employees must produce evidence that bona fide employment awaits them in 
the territory with an employer of repute, at an adequate salary, for a period 
of not less than 6 months. They must produce at the time of entry a letter or 
contract as evidence of the work and pay. It is customary for the employer 
to make the initial contact with the immigration officer in Rhodesia, to furnish 
details of the employment and of the prospective employee, and to obtain tenta- 
tive approval of the immigration involved. (Actually the copper mines, the 
major industry, recruit employees in London and make most of the arrange- 
ments for immigration on behalf of the employee with the Rhodesian authori- 
ties. ) 


1Ch. 33 of the laws (Northern Rhodesia), 1948 edition, Lusaka. 
2 See par. I.2 of report on the United Kingdom. 
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Settlers, those seeking permanent immigrant status, intending to set up in busi- 
ness or agriculture, ete., with their own capital, communicate directly with 
the chief immigration officer and give full information about themselves, their 
qualifications such as financial resources, skills and experiences, etc. Such 
applications are considered individually on the basis of whether the prospective 
immigration will benefit the Colony generally. (A single man possessing the 
requisite general qualifications would probably be required to hold a capital sum 
of £150 at the time of his entry. This would give him £50 to live on for a month 
or so and enough money to pay his return fare if he found no satisfactory po- 
sition.) 

The usual medical qualifications are required of all immigrants, freedom from 
tuberculosis, inoculation against smallpox and yellow fever, ete. 

Immigration rules and procedures apply only to nonnatives. There is no 
control of the native migration. There are no quotas nor any restrictions con- 
cerning nationality of potential immigrants other than such bars to entry as 
might be administratively imposed. 

Domicile in Northern Rhodesia is acquired after 3 years’ residence and 
naturalization, in accord with the British Nationality Act of 1948, can be 
achieved by aliens if they have, during the previous 12 months resided in Northern 
Rhodesia or been in Crown service and, during the previous 7 years resided in 
Northern Rhodesia during an aggregate of 4 years or been in Crown service for 
that period. The other qualifications of the Nationality Act,’ of course, apply. 


II. EFFECTIVENESS OF LAWS AND POLICIES * 


Since the laws of Northern Rhodesia give wide powers to the governor and he, 
in turn, allows wide discretion to his immigration officers, the effectiveness of 
policy is determined by administration rather than legislation. In 6 years, the 
non-African population has increased from about 18,000 to about 38,000 and 
permanent immigrants have recently been entering at the rate of about 600 per 
month. The large majority of these are employees recruited by and for the 
copper mines. The white population in 1918 was about 3,000. 

While recent population growth has been relatively very large, the country 
is physically well capable of absorption of skilled workers and settlers, so that 
generally little control (except over personal qualifications such as health, 
character, etc.) is exercised. Such control as is exercised cannot be completely 
effective due to the length of the borders, the wilderness of the territory, ete. 

Officials feel that the laws are effective in keeping out of the territory un- 
desirable immigrants while the scope allowed by the laws for administrative 
control permits effective implementation of policy laid down by the governor 
in council. 

Ill. STATISTICAL DATA 


(Note.—Statisties are probably not completely accurate. No statistics on 
emigration are available.) 


Tasle 1.\—Immigrants by sex 


| 


| > | Children 1 
Male Female under 16 Total 


1944__. Se Tate ak : in 634 591 419 
1945_... = E . , 169 769 606 
a E , 821 1, 270 906 
Se ee oe a sian 2, 183 1, 407 | 1, 028 
ee ee oe 5 : i 2, 560 1, 721 , 230 
1949 siete ; bas i 3, 120 1,917 1, 496 


The Northern Rhodesia Handbook, 1951, Government Printer, Lusaka, pp. 43 and 44. 


See par. 1.4 of report on the United Kingdom. ; y 
‘Source largely the Deputy Commissioner for Northern Rhodesia, Col. J. Kiggell, 
London 
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TABLE 2.\—Immigrants by origin 


Union of United 
| South Africa} Kingdom All other 


1, 109 248 
1,719 269 
2, 221 974 
2, 361 1, 446 
2, 392 1, 990 
3, 146 2, 197 


1 The Northern Rhodesis a Handbook, 1951, Government Printer, Lusaka, pp. 43 and 44. 


SouTHERN RHODESIA 


(Note.—Southern Rhodesia is a self-governing Colony, the Eurepean population 
of which has doubled since the last war. Consequently the Government has 
introduced quota restrictions to govern immigration, details of which are em- 
bodied in administrative memoranda, not in legislation.) 


I. IMMIGRATION LAWS AND FEATURES OF BASIC POLICIES 


1. Legislation 


The Immigrants Regulations Act, chapter 60, lists as prohibited immigrants: 

(a) Any person declared undesirable by the Governor on economic grounds or 
on account of standard of habits of life; 

(6b) Any person unable to read and write a Buropean language including 
Yiddish ; 

(c) Any person likely to become a public charge because of infirmity of mind 
or body or insufficient means of support ; 

(d@) Any person deemed by the Governor as undesirable from information re- 
ceived from any government, British or foreign, through official or diplomatic 
channels; 

(e) Prostitutes and procurers ; 

(f) Persons convicted of serious crimes; 

(9g) Idiots, epileptics, ete. ; 

(hk) Lepers or persons afflicted with contagious or loathsome diseases ; 

(i) Any person deported from the Colony not possessing valid authority to 
return. 

Persons over 16 entering the Colony must possess a passport or valid travel 
documents. 


2. Immigration procedure 


Immigration procedure is largely governed by the regulations issued by the 
Governor in accordance with power granted him by the basic legislation. 

Visitors and transits are required to produce evidence that they intend to return 
to their country of domicile or last residence and that they have permission to 
reenter that country. The period of visit is restricted to 6 months but may be 
extended by the chief immigration officer to 12 months. A visitor must show 
that he has sufficient means to maintain himself and his dependents during the 
period of his visit. He may not take up employment in the Colony unless he 
has been granted a residence permit. A visitor who wishes to remain perma- 
nently in the Colony must leave the country and apply for a residence permit 
from without its borders. 

Permanent immigrants (employees and settlers) must obtain a residence 
permit which is issued by a Selection Board. There are three Selection Boards, 
the British Immigrants Selection Board in Salisbury, Rhodesia (for British 
immigrants from the African area), the British Immigrants Selection Board in 
London, England (for British immigrants from the area of Great Britain), and 
the Alien Immigrants Selection Board in Salisbury (for all aliens, whereve: 
resident). 

(Note.—Information in the following paragraph is unofficial. Details are 
probably changed from time to time by administrative regulation.) 

The number of immigrants permitted to enter the colony for permanent resi 
dence is now governed by a quota. The British quota is now 2,200 persons each 
quarter of the year; 1,100 permits may be issued each 3 months by the London 
Board and a similar number by the British Board in Salisbury. The quota 
for alien immigrants is 8 percent of the total quota; 92 percent of the total 
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quota must be British. Generally, the London Board requires an applicant 
for a residence permit to establish that he has either bona fide employment 
in Southern Rhodesia, or that he will bring capital with him in the amount of 
£1,500. The size of the family of an immigrant is generally restricted to two 
children. 

It is a condition of the issue of a residence permit that the holder will not 
engage in any occupation other than that listed on the permit without the 
permission of the Salisbury Selection Board. After domicile has been acquired 
(3 years’ residence), such conditions do not apply. 

There is a serious housing shortage in Southern Rhodesia so the Selection 
Board will not issue a residence permit unless the applicant has assured 
accommodation, 


II. EFFECTIVENESS OF LAWS AND POLICIES 


As in the case of other British territories, the basic legislation allows the 
Governor wide power to regulate immigration by administration. Thus policies 
are made effective by administrative action. Quotas can be varied and guali- 
fications can be changed in accordance with change in the economic or social 
character of the Colony. Officials feel that the present system of control of 
immigration is entirely effective.’ 


III. STATISTICAL DATA 


TABLE 12—Num ber of immigrants (other than Africans) enterin Southern 
Rhodesia 


Number of RAF 


Total number (included in total) 


| 
623 | (2) 
1, 759 | (?) 
9, 195 | 
13, 595 
17, 037 
14, 155 | 
16, 245 
17, 561 
9, 644 


1 Official yearbook of Southern Rhodesia, No. 4, 1952. 
Not available. 
* Source: Office of High Commissioner for Rhodesia, Records Departments. 


es the period between 1930 and 1950, 95.3 percent of the immigrants were British 
subjects. 


ow the month of July 1952, capital imports declared by immigrants totalled 
£270,052. 





Tas_e 2.\—Net balance of migration of Europeans 


| Net balance of 
|} migration 


Span of years Immigration | Emigration 


> 
3 


ee 
on 
~1 


2, 724 
7, 421 
2, 032 
5, 693 
2, 058 
47, 187 


NANNN& 
¥ 


38 


1946-51 


1 Official Yearbook of Southern Rhodesia, No. 4, 1952. 


‘Source: Mr. Richardson, Rhodesia House, London (Immigration Information Office), 
Mr. W. V. Bond, secretary, British Immigrants Selection Board (London). 
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PERU 
NOVEMBER 12, 1952. 
Foreign Service Despatch 360. 
From: American Embassy, Lima. 
To: The Department of State, Washington. 
Reference: Department’s OM, dated October 6, 1952; deptel 111, dated October 
23, 1952; and Department’s OM, dated November 7, 1952. 
Subject : Report on Peruvian immigration laws and policies. 

There is transmitted a report on Peruvian immigration laws and policies, 
covering the basic features of such laws and policies; the success achieved ; 
available statistics indicating the number of immigrants received on an annual 
basis in Peru since 1945; and the type of immigrant desirable. 

It has been considered pertinent, as well, to include a brief résumé of the 
historical development of present immigration policy. 

Translations of pertinent provisions of laws and statements of policy are near- 
ing completion and will be forwarded to the Department as promptly as possible, 

For the Ambassador : 

BERNARD F’, HEILER, 
American Consul. 


Since the first immigration law effected on November 21, 1832, until 1930, 
the Peruvian Government has passed a series of laws designed to increase im- 
migration to Peru. Confronted with a light population density of six persons per 
square kilometer and a great need for agricultural workers and of colonists to 
settle the montafa, or jungle region, Peruvian legislators for one century have 
tried various devices to attract immigrants to Peru. The period 1830-1930 has 
been characterized as the “liberal” epoch of Peruvian immigration legislation, 
during which successive governments offered free land, free transportation to 
Peru, tax exemptions, military service exemptions, etc., to entice prospective 
immigrants. Premiums were offered to Peruvian agents who were successful in 
bringing immigrants to Peruvian shores. 

This liberal policy has been described as a failure. Numbers of immigrants 
have not flocked to Peru. Of those who came, the majority were orientals. 
Most of the immigrants did not remain as agricultural workers on the haciendas, 
as originally planned; and the montana of northeastern Peru remains a vast, 
rich, unsettled area, 

The last important national influx of immigrants to Peru was that of the 
Japanese, from 1897 to 1930. The social unrest caused by the coming of the 
Japanese resulted in the passage of the supreme decree of June 26, 1936. This 
decree was aimed at halting oriental immiigration in general and Japanese in 
particular. The thinking at the time of the passing of this decree is reflected 
in the book, “Derecho Internacional Ptblico,” by Alberto ULLOA, Foreign 
Minister at that time, who wrote alluding to the decree: “The increase of 
Japanese immigration and the activities developed by these immigrants have 
created social unrest during recent years in Peru because their conditions and 
methods of working have produced pernicious competition for the Peruvian 
workers and businessmen. These activities are marked by strong Japanese 
nationalistic characteristics. The social unrest is principally reflected among 
the popular classes because of the tendency of the Japanese immigrant to 
monopolize small industries and the occupations of workers and artisans.” 

The decree of 1936 was implemented by the supreme decree to regulate im- 
migration, dated May 15, 1937. This latter decree is the basic document, with 
slight modifications, which governs immigration to Peru today. 


I. SUPREME DECREE OF MAY 15, 1937 


The change from a liberal to a restrictive policy of immigration was high- 
lighted by the passage of the supreme decree of May 15, 1937. For the first 
time in Peruvian immigration legislation a quota system was established: The 
number of immigrants that may enter Peru may not exceed 0.002 percent of 
the total population; and in any case may not exceed 16,000 persons of each 
nationality. In actuality, the quota system is operative only with regard to 
Chinese, Japanese, and any other oriental immigration applicants. Oriental 
immigration has been effectively stopped; quota restrictions for other na- 
tionalities have not been adhered to. 

Peruvian employees and laborers must comprise at least 80 percent of the total 
work force of any commercial, industrial, or agricultural enterprise. The num- 
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ber of foreign commercial and industrial enterprises may not exceed 20 percent 
of the total of such enterprises. 

The following classes of persons are not admissible to Peru: unaccompanied 
children under 10 years of age; the penniless; vagabonds and gypsies; those who 
suffer from insanity; alcoholics, epileptics, tuberculars, syphilities, lepers, and 
those with contagious diseases: paralytics, the blind and deaf, unaccompanied ; 
drug addicts; those who deal in white slavery ; those who traffic in pornographic 
and obscene material; Communists, anarchists, and nihilists, and those who pro- 
fess doctrines or belong to parties or sects advocating the destruction of organ- 
ized social and political order; and criminals. 

Persons who wish to come as immigrants must first deposit 2,000 soles (1 sol 
equaled U. S. $0.25 in 1937) per family member as guaranty of return passage 
in the event that employment is not obtained within 90 days. (This provision 
was rescinded by the supreme decree of July 10, 1946.) 

A National Council for Immigration was established as a consultative body 
regarding immigration problems. This organization met irregularly and accom- 
plished little. 

If. POSTWAR IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Shortly after World War IT the Peruvian Government made several efforts to 
increase immigration to Peru while retaining the decree of 1937. The National 
Council for Immigration was reconstituted to study the problem seriously. <A 
commission was sent to Europe to encourage immigration to Pern. Attempts 
were made to discover statistically what kind, how many, and which nationalities 
of specialists and technicians were needed and desired by Peruvian industry. 

By the supreme decree of December 12, 1947, the Peruvian Government reverted 
to special concessions for attracting immigrants in national groups. This decree 
contracted to give 15,000 hectares of montafia to the Societa por Azioni “Italo 
Peruviana Agricola Industriales,” known as “S. A. I. P. A. I.” Special provisions 
as to import duties for the new colonists were allowed. The Peruvian Govern- 
ment promised to pay 10,000 soles (1 sol equaled U. S. $0.07, 1952) to each family 
consisting of four persons. 8S. A. I. P. A. I. was to bring groups of Italian immi- 
grants to the concession. The declared motive for the decree is noteworthy : “The 
essential bases for effective colonization depend upon the selection of the immi- 
grant, his adaptability, race, and religion; cession of land; donation of habita- 
tion, animals, and tools: accessibility of the land,” ete. 

To date, only some 35 Italian families have arrived, and the experiment does 
not appear to be successful. 


Ill. IMMIGRATION STATISTICS 


Peruvian statistics are for the most part incomplete. Recently published 
statistics show that there are now approximately 60,000 foreigners residing per- 
manently in Pern, of which 12.728 are Japanese and 9,546 are Chinese. 

Statistics obtained from the Peruvian Foreign Office regarding the number of 
immigrants who have come to Peru between 1945 and July 1952 indicate a total 
of 15,235. There is no annual breakdown available. Of the total of 15,235 immi- 
grants, 1,927 arrived during the period February 24, 1948, to March 28, 1949, 
under the auspices of IRO. sy subtracting the number of displaced persons set 
tled in Peru by IRO from the total number of immigrants, the total number of 
normal immigrants is 13,308. This last total divided by 714 years, the period 
under consideration, results in an average annual immigration of 1,764 persons. 

It is possible to estimate the actual number of immigrants who came to Peru 
for each of the years 1945-49. The total number of persons entering Peru for 
each of these years was as follows: 

1945 ; _ 62, 841 
1946_ ae oD, eb 
1947_ ; ; 21, 193 
1948 ae : ‘ Tos 
1949 ‘ 200, 311 
y using the coefficient of 1 percent, estimated by the Peruvian Ministry of 
Finance to be the percentage reflecting the number of persons who are immi- 
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grants among the total number of arrivals, normal immigration on an annual 
basis would be: 

Number of 

immigrants 

28 

753 

,211 


1 From the total arrivals in 1948 the 1,927 immigrants settled by IRO were subtracted. 
IV. PRESENT OUTLOOK REGARDING IMMIGRATION TO PERU 


Present Peruvian attitude toward general immigration to Peru is negative. 
The office within the Foreign Ministry which was charged with immigration 
policy has been disbanded. The Peruvian official in Italy who was studying the 
possibilities of Italian immigration to Peru is being recalled. 

On the other hand, Peru remains interested in settling the vast montafia region. 
Rich forests, plentiful land which must first be cleared of its luxuriant jungle 
growth, and a bearable climate are the attractions of the montafia. The type of 
immigrant that Peru would most like to receive is a European peasant and his 
family, of the Catholic religion, imbued with the pioneer spirit. However, until 
roads or a railroad is put through to the region so that markets are available to 
the producers in the montaiia and until housing and a standard of living that the 
average Buropean immigrant would consider minimum can be assured, immigra- 
tion to Peru in large numbers is unlikely. 


CHILE 
NoveMBER 24, 1952. 
Foreign Service Despatch No. 543. 
From: American Embassy, Santiago, Chile. 
To: The Department of State, Washington (for ARA). 
Reference : Department’s OM, October 6, 1952. 
Subject: Administration—ARA: Report on Chilean Immigration Laws and 
policies. 


The Chilean Government’s early efforts, after gaining independence, to foster 
a system of planned immigration, which would supplement a small annual volun- 
tary immigration, met with limited success. It was hoped to induce experienced 
European farmers to settle in the southern part of Chile by offering them free 
grants of land but it soon became apparent that a large portion of the desirable 
areas had been snatched up by opportunists who secretly negotiated with the 
Indians in the hope of making huge profits in the resale of the land. Also, a 
relatively few families owned and tenaciously held on to huge estates in the 
central and most desirable sections of the country. These lands came into their 
possession as a result of royal grants made during the colonial period. This 
state of affairs tended to discourage immigrant farmers and, to this day, this 
condition has not permitted the development of medium-sized farms, while small 
holdings are being continuously subdivided. 

The Government made repeated efforts to encourage experienced agriculturists 
to immigrate to Chile. In 1845, as a result of a law passed to facilitate coloni- 
zation in the south, a group of German immigrants, attracted by offers of land, 
were brought to Chile and successfully established at Osorno. The President 
of Chile was voted increased powers in 1851 to grant state-owned lands to immi- 
grant-settlers. 

In 1872, the National Society for Agriculture, whose membership consisted of 
the country’s biggest landholders, was given the title of “General Immigration 
Office” and charged with promoting the immigration of farmers. 

In 1882, the Government appointed a general agent for European colonization 
and sent him abroad to facilitate the immigration of laborers. The Government 
also created the position of inspector general of colonization and he had the 
responsibility of receiving and settling these immigrants. 

About this time, the Government, becoming increasingly aware of the country’s 
mineral wealth and the opportunities for industrialization, tried to promote 
the immigration of Europeans with capital and technical know-how. As early as 
1824, to those in a position to set up industrial workshops, the Government 
offered grants of land, tax concessions, and exemptions from military service. 

The civil war of 1891 sharply reduced immigration until the year 1895, when 
the Government once again pursued its program of planned immigration. A 
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law was passed reducing sea and rail fares to assist immigrants holding official 
work contracts. In 1905, immigration agencies were established in Geneva and 
Hamburg, and selected immigrants were granted such additional benefits as free 
transportation of machinery and equipment and temporary free room and board. 
With such inducements, Chile succeeded in getting 22,000 useful immigrants 
between 1905 and 1910. 

The First World War and its economic after effects tended to cut down immi- 
gration. During the world-wide depression of the thirties, which hit the country 
hard, Chile’s policy of unrestricted immigration changed and became based on 
the principle that the country had most to gain from a limited and selective 
immigration. Thus, Chilean firms were given maximum quotas of foreign em- 
ployees that could be taken on contract, and the policy of granting free land to 
colonists was restricted to native-born and naturalized Chileans. 

A new phase in Chilean immigration policy began in 1939 when the Government 
admitted approximately 15,000 Jewish refugee immigrants and some 3,000 Span- 
ish political exiles who fled Spain after the Franco victory and the fall of the 
Spanish Republic. The admittance of these persons was mainly an act of human- 
itarianism although they were selected in accordance with the economic con- 
tributions they could make to the country. 

The Chilean Government signed a convention with the International Refugee 
Organization in 1948, wherein it agreed to permit the immigration of 2,000 
kuropean families who had been displaced as a result of World War Il. Up 
to January 1950 approximately 2,800 persons immigrated to Chile under this 
program, and the Government assisted them by providing temporary homes, and 
helping them find employment. 

Enclosures No. 1 and No. 2 give the best rough estimates, on an annual basis, 
of the number of immigrants who have come to Chile since 1849. They show 
that, with a new emphasis on planned immigration beginning in 1882, immi- 
gration swelled from yearly averages of mostly less than 100 to a 7-year (1882-88) 
average of almost 1,400 a year. In 1889 and 1890, immigrants poured in at 
the annual rate of 10,700. Although the next 15-year period to 1906 showed a 
sharp drop in immigration from this extremely high 2-year figure, a relatively 
high rate of 800 immigrants annually was maintained. In 1907, immigration 
again rose sharply, and continued high to 1925, interrupted only by World War 
I. After a decade of rising and falling, arrivals of foreigners showed a slight 
rise to the beginning of World War II. Few immigrants arrived in the period 
1940-48 but after 1946 a steep rise began and has continued. It is estimated 
that in the period from 1850 to 1950 a little over 200,000 settlers came to Chile. 
Enclosure No. 3 is a comparative table showing the numbers of foreigners, by 
nationality, resident in the country in 1895, 1920, and 1949. 

In the past 30 years, the Government has permitted a relatively large immigra- 
tion of Arabs and Eastern Europeans. It is officially reported that in 1949 there 
were residing in Chile some 6,300 Arabs and approximately 14,000 Eastern Eu- 
ropeans, many of whom are refngees. Surprisingly, there were also resident 
some 1,800 Chinese and over 500 Japanese. 

The population of Chile is presently estimated at just under 6 million and a 
little over 2 percent, or 125,000, is considered to be foreign resident. The density 
of population for the country as a whole is about eight inhabitants per square 
kilometer but most of the population is concentrated in the middle third of the 
country. 

Chile has never had a basic general immigration law, and there does not even 
exist a legal definition for the term “immigrant.” No official statistics are kept 
specifying whether persons arriving in Chile are coming as permanent residents 
or for temporary stays to complete work contracts, etc. A record is kept only of 
the number of foreigners who annually enter and depart, and it may only be 
guessed that the difference between the two figures represents immigrants who 
intend to reside permanently in Chile. 

Efforts in recent years to pass a general immigration bill have proven unsuc- 
cessful. A bill presented to Congress in 1945 by the President of Chile was per- 
mitted to lapse completely. An immigration law, which was drafted by the 
Ministry of Economics and Commerce in 1948 and provided for “free immigra- 
tion’ and “controlled immigration” was not considered practical and was shelved. 
One of the Ministry's suggestions, though, met with favor, and in the same year, 
1948, there was created the Permanent Immigration Commission. This commis- 
sion functions today but with very little real authority, sitting mostly as an 
advisory body. 

The decree which established the Permanent Immigration Commission also 
defined the Government's policy on immigration as “a policy that would increase 
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the productive and technical capacity of the country, and would maintain and 
insure the homogeneity of the natioa by means of the incorporation of a human 
element capable of adaptation and rapid assimilation, avoiding the entry of un- 
desirable or unadaptable individuals.” 

The Government's aim is to foster the immigration of trained agricultural and 
especially industrial technicians, their entry limited only to the requirements 
of the country and its economic ability to absorb them. It is preferred that they 
come from countries with cultural and demographic affinities to Chile so that 
they may be rapidly assimilated and not form national minorities or foreign 
political groups amongst the Chilean populace. At present, due to this policy, 
Spaniards form the largest foreign group resident in Chile. 

Some Chilean Government officials and other responsible elements believe that 
the native population is increasing at a satisfactory annual rate, 1.3 percent, 
and are of the opinion that only a selective immigration would prevent social 
unrest springing from a fear of economic competition by impoverished immi 
grants. It is also felt that by limiting immigration Chile’s culture would evolve 
naturally, and there would be no additional fears that national security or sta- 
bility was endangered, 


A policy of mass immigration is not considered in the best interest of the 
country. The larger cities are overcrowded and there is a serious shortage of 
housing. Only in the extreme south does the Government control sufficient land 


but this area is bleak and uninviting to European immigrants. Due to the exist 
ing system of land tenure, the Government would have to resort to expropriation 
measures but this would undoubtedly bring on additional social and political 
problems. Furthermore, land grants to immigrants would arouse the ire of the 
native rural population, most of which lives from hand to mouth. Any coloniza- 
tion schemes must, therefore, primarily benefit this impoverished group. 

As Chilean industry develops, it needs and can absorb a limited number of 
immigrants with technical know-how but industrial labor is available from 
amongst the native population; it needs only to be transferred from other non 
productive areas of the country. 

The Government’s early attempts to promote immigration met with difficulties 
and misunderstanding. Chilean entrepreneurs thought that immigrants were a 
good source of cheap labor, while, on the other hand, the workingman was afraid 
that the new arrivals would further depress his already very low living standard. 
Also, the church and those involved in politics were deeply suspicious of the 
Government's immigration plans. Actually, these high-class immigrants stimn- 
lated economic progress and the fears of the politicos and church have proven to 
be unfounded. 

The Government was convinced that its policy was correct and, during the 
1880's, intensified its efforts and succeeded in bringing in and settling 25,000 
German, Swiss. French, Italian, and English immigrants. These immigrants, 
together with the small groups that had immigrated in the past, were most indus 
trious and they gave the south a new look of activity and progress. A good 
many of these experienced immigrants provided their own capital to set them- 
selves up and cost the Chilean Government nothing toward their settlement. 
Furthermore, they succeeded in blending their various cultures with that of the 
Chilean and have, after naturalization, accepted responsible posts in the Gov 
ernment service. 

During the periods of the two World Wars, when Chile’s dependence on imports 
was felt most acutely, the policy of attracting immigrants who could make solid 
contributions to the economy really paid off for, with their technical experience 
and eapital, they started many small industries which supplied essentia! goods 
available only from abroad. 

Although the volume of immigration to Chile has always been small, immi 
grants have played a role in the country’s economic progress out of all proportion 
to their numbers. They are responsible for the establishment in Chile of a 
textile and paper industry, the introduction of the science of metallurgy, the 
brewing of beer, the development of a transport system, the breeding of live- 
stock and wool production. Recent immigrants are manufacturing chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals, glassware, furniture, sheet glass, books, ceramics, plastics, 
utensils, canning materials, ete., all of which were formerly imported. New 
immigrants are introducing modern merchandising methods and are distributing 
manufactured goods throughout the country. 

Considering the rate of industrial development, the small amount of invest- 
ment capital, the small market due to the low buying power of the Chilean 
people, and the ready availability of manpower if required, it can be stated that 
experience has shown that the practice of encouraging the immigration from 
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western Europe of a small but continuing stream of trained immigrants is one 
that is proving highly suecessful. 

There has been some criticism within the country over the Government’s policy 
on admitting the Jewish refugees. Businessmen are reportedly opposed to fur- 
ther immigration of this class because of the feeling that they have been detri- 
mental to the economy of the country due to their habit of concentrating in the 
larger cities, especially Santiago, and it is widely believed that they engage 
mostly in speculative commercial enterprises. There has been no such criticism 
of the Government's policy in admitting the Spanish refugees from the Franco 
reginre as they have spread themselves around the country and do not seem to 
be engaged mainly in commercial activities. 

Statistics were kept in connection with the joint immigration program of the 
Chilean Government and the International Refugee Organization. They show 
that 97 percent of the active immigrants who arrived in 1948 found employment 
quickly in their separate fields, engaging in productive work with great success. 
They have learned the new language and seem to have successfully fitted into 
their respective social patterns. Enclosures Nos. 4, 5, and 6 give their sex and 
age group, nationalities, and religions. 

In recent vears, the emphasis has been on encouraging the immigration to 
Chile of industrial technicians. Considering the rise in population and the 
abuse of good farm land, resulting in food shortages, it seems that more atten 
tion should be given to bringing in technicians and farmers experienced in modern 
agricultural practices. The desire to have trained agriculturists settle in Chile 
has been somewhat defeated by the Government's economic discrimination in 
favor of native and naturalized Chilean colonists who receive benefits not avail 
able to immigrant farmers. 

To carry out a fully effective immigration policy requires the passage of a gen 
eral immigration law, incorporating the various laws, decrees, and regulations 
which have proven practical and the weeding out of dated and contradictory pro- 
visions. A single organization should be responsible for developing and carry 
ing out policy. At the present time, four Government ministries, a special com 
inission, and a special department are all actively interested in immigration 
matters, 

The Government has been thinking recently of setting up annual immigration 
quotas and is presently making a study of the American quota systen 

There are enclosed three recent newspaper clippings concerning the Dutch 
Government's interest in settling some of its nationals in Chile, the arrival of 
Italian colonists, and a statement by a member of the Permanent Immigration 
Commission regarding new plans to foster selective immigration of agriculturists 

Also enclosed is a single copy of a Chilean Government publication dated 1950 
and entitled “Recopilacion de Disposiciones Legales vy Reglamentarias Sobre 
Extranjeria,”’ translated as a compilation of legal provisions and regulations con 
cerning foreigners. 

Most of the information and tables submitted in this report was obtained from 
a study made of Immigration in Chile, a report of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council, published in May 1950. 

For the Ambassador : 

CarLos C. HA. 
Counselor of En haxau 


ENCLOSURE No. 1 Vigration: Estimated number of immigrants entering Chile, 
1849 1906 


Vumber of | Number of | Vu 

Years immigrants | Years immigrants | Years imn 
1s49 85) 1863 |) 1892 
IS51 Bees 102 | 1864 55 | 1893 
IS52 212} 1866 26 | 1894 
IS53 D1} 1869 : IS9G 
IS54 sities 3) 3 ; ; 5) ISNT 
S56 160 5 , 83571 1S98 
S57 7 ist! 1 905) 1S00 
TS5S8__. : 9 : S08 | 1900 
IS59 11 SO5 | 1901 
1860 On 10, 413 | 1902 
1N61 11) 1890 : __. 11,091} 1905 
ISG62___ ; 321 1891 , 318 | 1906 

Source : Politica, legislacion y control de la immigracién en Chile y otroa Estados Ameri 
canos (The Policy, Legislation, and Control of Immigration in Chile and other American 
countries), by Eliana Buechi Pensa, Santiago, 1939. 
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INCLOSURE NO. 2.—Aovements of foreigners in Chile, 1908—48 


| | | | 
Depar- | Differences | Year Arrivals | 


tures 


Depar- 


Arrivals 
rrival tures 


25,7 12,750 | +13, 016 || his Say 37, 988 | 33, 356 | 
19, 15, 867 +3, 147 || 19% | 39,860 37, 860 
25, 788 | 16, 798 | +8, 990 || sas tiiateiaansh <j 29, 888 
: 23, 841 +1, 004 35 toa 25, 151 25, 878 | 
15, 482 +12, 163 || 19% | 25,396 | 23, 671 
28, 248 | +7, 145 DR ect eadt. 26, 550 | 26, 901 
21, 054 +26, 093 || i .--| 31, 524 | 29, 536 
10, 408 +6, 918 || 1936 --| 35,313 | 32, 032 
24, 919 | +959 || 1987. _. 40, 085 | 36, 821 
19,009 | = +11, 067 || 1938......-----} 48, 221 | 44, 751 
19, 438 —1, 485 : 54, 486 47, 960 | 
15, 124 +534 || Piacente 45, 576 
18, 391 +3, 731 wisds cack. eee 52, 511 
15, 072 +6, 854 || 14 -| 53,649 | 55, 796 
15, 489 | +4, 039 || 1943.00. 73, 276 | 
17, 283 | +4, 715 || 1944. E 66, 909 
oe. 29, 166 +7, 888 || 1945........-.. 84, 425 
MO se ot 32, 255 | 25, 234 | FON 1) FO a. sc ssocue 116, 373 
1926... | 27, 060 | 26, 837 | +223 || 194 ..---=-| 122, 542 115, 599 
aa... 23, 683 | 24, 282 —599 Me ge 106, 627 +14, 707 
1928... 22,395 | 21, 667 | +728 | 
i | | 


Source: Direccién General de Estad{stica. 


INCLOSURE No. 3.—Foreigners resident in Chile 
—— 7 a ie oe 
| Annual census | Annual census 
Nationalities je ener Nationalities 


1895 | 1920 | 1949 || 


Germans. __-_- patra 8,950 | 20,052 || Japanese 

Arabs awit to 6 oe 

Argentines f | 7,362 

Austro-Hungarians --| 1,550] 1,573 

Belgians < } 8 | 387 | 
i 


of EOI So rahe as aoctiomgaii es 
8, 405 | Mexicans 
788 || 
452 || Palestinians 
Bolivians 5, 606 || 
Brazilians ‘ 568 Paraguayans 
Canadians ; clo nedsieeteaeeiaren W4'ti Peravenee. . 6.6.2. | 
Cubans sake doame ued | 358 || 
Colombians 1 Sees | | 988 || Portuguese 
Costa Ricans. -......-- | 155 || Rumanians ae 
Czechs : a ae Bent 1 Wee it wee no oes 
Chinese : ; 99 eae oe ee 
Danes Seen ‘ i | 
Ecuadorians ‘ | 21 | | 1,096 || Swedes 
Slavs ; EA | alaimlsig ahh 
Spaniards | 8, 49 962 | 26, 757 || 
North Americans j 5 | 4,440 || Uruguayans 
French _..-- aul eh. oe | 4,074 || Yougoslavs 
Greeks__- a 37 | 736 || Venezuelans 
Duteh___ ; | 908 || Other nationalities... _- 
Hungarians hee .| 1,560 
British dic tcaiieicesadoale: TL , 4, 639 Total_- 
ItaHans peiidaake 7, 797 | 12,358 14, 098 











NoTeE.—No group of less than 100 is specified. 


Source: Direccién General de Estadistica and Direccién General de Identificacién y Pasaportes 
(Identification and Passport Office). 
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ENCLOSURE No. 4.—Analysis of immigration in Chile up to January 1950 under 
the convention with the International Refugee Organization: A. Classification 
of immigrants according to sex, age, nationality, religion, profession, or occu- 
pation; 1. Sex and age 


Arrivals 


Janu- | Total | Percentages 
1949 ary | } 
1950 | 


Adult men. 439 290 | 1,216 
Adult women 348 124 900 
Adolescents... .. gaon Sa tas : 33 
Children of 2 to 15 ‘ Saag ee Be 5 


177 51 313 
Children under 2____.- 94 18 260 


1, 181 1, 053 483 


2, 722 100. 0 


Source: Direcci6én General de Trabajo, Servicio Social. 


ENCLOSURE No. 5.—Nationalities 


Arrivals 
Nationalities 1 eG Gere 
January 
1949 | 1950 


Albanians__. 
Germans - ..- 
Armenians - - - - 
Austrians - - 
Bulgarians 

Czechs 

Spaniards_- 
Estonians--_ - 
Greeks___-.- 
Hungarians. . 
Letts... 

Lithuanians 

Poles. 

Rumanians. .- 
Russians 

Ukrainians. - 
Yugoslavs.... ... ; 
Other nationalities __. 
Stateless persons - -- 


De rcitticdens 


Source: Direccién General de Trabajo, Servicio Social. 
ENCLOSURE No. 6.—Religions 


Arrivals Arrivals 


| : | . 
— | Creeds ————— 


| 3948 | 1949 


1949 


Christians: ! I a ie sit 
Orthodox 437 239 || Mohammedans.. 
Greek Orthodox. _............ | 4 pg "PRs area eee ee ees 
Roman Catholics 554 
Greek Catholics | 122 Grand total 
UIE connec ame 
i | Sarees ; = pe 3 
Baptists ‘i ii 3 


1, 103 1, 047 


Souree: Direccién General de Trabajo, Servicio Social. 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING THE PRESENT EMIGRATION POLICIES OF 
U. S&S. S. R., POLAND, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, HUNGARY, RUMANIA, BUL- 
GARIA, AND YUGOSLAVIA 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, October 30, 1952. 

Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 

Erecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Executive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Rosenrie_p: Reference is made to your letter of October 10, 1952, 
in which you request a statement by this Department on the present emigration 
policies of the U. S. S. R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia. In accordance with your request, there is summarized below 
such information in this regard as is available to the Department of State at 
this time: 

3 U e N. NS, R. 

Under Soviet law no person living in the Soviet Union may depart from that 
country without an exit visa issued by the Soviet Government. Over the course 
of the years preceding World War IL and immediately thereafter, a few Soviet 
citizens were allowed to leave the Soviet Union for the purpose of immigrating 
to the United States. It is possible that similar small groups left the Soviet 
Union for other countries. Those immigrating to the United States consisted, 
in practically all cases, of persons who were closely related to American citizens 
or who had claim to American citizenship. No Soviet citizen has been given 
permission to leave the Soviet Union for the purpose of travel to the United States 
for other than official reasons since October 1947. 

At the present time the immigration to the United States of persons chargeable 
to the Soviet quota consists of individuals who were born in the former Russian 
Empire or in the U. S. S. R. but who are now living beyond the borders of the 
Soviet Union. For the most part this group represents persons who fled the 
Soviet Union and who have been living abroad for a number of years. 

There is attached, as of possible further interest, a statement prepared by the 
American Embassy in Moscow in June 1949 which discusses the Soviet exit visa 
policy as it applies to all persons living in territory controlled by the Soviet 
Government. The formalities connected with obtaining a Soviet exit visa are 
described in this memorandum. 

2. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria 
The Soviet-dominated governments of Eastern Europe maintain highly restrie- 

tive emigration policies. Citizens of these countries are not permitted to 

eligrate freely and, to depart legally, they must obtain both passports and exit 
permits. In Poland the issuance of passports and exit permits is within the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public Security; in Czechoslovakia, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs; and in Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, the Ministry of 

Interior. 

In most of the few instances where individual citizens of these countries have 
been permitted to emigrate, they have been persons over 60 years of age who have 
no political past or especial significance, who are recarded as an economic 
burden rather than asset to the state, and whose departure is therefore con 
sidered harmless to these regimes from a propaganda and other points of view. 
Most of these individuals are close relatives of persons who have previous) 
emigrated from Eastern Europe and settled abroad. 

Apart from the occasional individual cases of aged persons, the governments 
of the above-named countries have permitted some Jewish emigration. The 
volume of such emigration has varied considerably from time to time and from 
country to country. The Jewish emigration has taken place under arrange 
ments negotiated with the Soviet satellite governments by international Jewish 
organizations or the Israeli Government and has usually involved the payment 
of subsidies or other material concessions to the satellite regimes. The desti- 
nation of most of the Jewish emigrants has, of course, been Israel. 

It may be noted further that the Bulgarian Government has permitted about 
one-fourth of the ethnic Turkish minority in Bulgaria to emigrate to Turkey 
and that the Rumanian Government has allowed many members of the ethnic 
Greek population in Rumania to go to Greece. However, the movement of these 
elements, as in the case of Jews, has been more in the nature of group migration 
than of normal emigration by individuals. 
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8. Yugoslavia 


Although Yugoslav emigration policy, in its basic pattern, has been similar 
to the policies of the Soviet satellite governments, there is some evidence in 
recent practice of the relaxation of Yugoslav restrictions in this field. Several 
hundreds of dual nationals (Yugoslav-American), who have wished to emigrate, 
have been permitted to leave Yugoslavia, and there is reason to believe that the 
Yugoslav Government may take further action in the near future to ameliorate 
its hitherto restrictive emigration policy. 

Immigration to the United States of persons chargeable to the respective quotas 
of the Soviet satellite countries and to the Yugoslav quota consists almost entirely 
at the present time of nationals of those countries who, though born there, fled 
abroad to escape Nazi or Communist persecution and have been residing in 
Western Europe or elsewhere throughout the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
WartwortH Barrour, 
Director, Office of Eastern European Affairs. 


INFORMATION CONCERNING Soviet Exir VISAS 


Under Soviet law no person living in the Soviet Union may depart from the 
country without the permission of the Soviet Government in the form of an exit 
visa. This regulation applies not only to Soviet citizens but to foreigners as well, 
including diplomatic personnel. Except in the case of diplomatic personnel and 
other representatives of foreign governments who receive their visas through 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, applications for such visas must be 
made in the administrative center nearest the applicant’s place of residence to 
the appropriate office of the militsiva, or police, which in the Soviet Union is 
an agency of the Central Government, being a branch of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs or MVD. 

Such visas are issued with comparative readiness to foreigners who recently 
arrived in the Soviet Union with passports properly visaed by Soviet officials 
abroad, though even such persons may frequently experience considerable delays. 
For many years, however, it has been extremely difficult, and for the past 2 
years virtually impossible, for all other persons to obtain exit visas. In the case 
of those who may be claimed by any possible interpretation of Soviet law to be 
Soviet citizens, it is safe to say that the present Soviet policy is to issue no exit 
visas for travel to the United States for any reason, however compelling, except 
the official business of the Soviet Government. No Soviet citizen whose request 
for an American visa was not officially sponsored by the Soviet Government 
has received a Soviet exit visa for travel to the United States since October 1947. 

There are now on record with the Embassy the cases of approximately 5,500 
persons who at some time since 1940 (in almost all cases, at least 3 years ago) 
have informed the Embassy of their desire to travel to the United States. The 
great majority of these persons were neither residents nor citizens of the Soviet 
Union before 1939, but acquired Soviet citizenship automatically as residents 
of territories annexed during or since the recent war. Of this group approxi- 
mately 2,000 have presented claims to American citizenship; abuut 3,500 have no 
such claim but are applying for American immigration visas. 

To the Embassy’s knowledge, only 76 of these 3,500 non-American citizens 
have succeeded in departing from the U. 8. 8S. R. since 1940, and of these 76 
at least 41 were not Soviet citizens but citizens of other countries or of no 
country at all, 33 of them were given exit visas not for travel to the United 
States but for repatriation to Poland as Polish citizens under a Soviet-Polish 
agreement, However, even this slow rate of departure has been checked since 
1947. In that year exit visas were issued to Soviet citizens in this group in 
only three cases, all exceptional. Two of these cases involved the American- 
born widows of prominent Soviet citizens and the alien minor child of one; the 
third, the alien minor child of an American-citizen mother who was also the 
widow of a Soviet citizen. Since that year no Soviet citizen in this group has 
received an exit visa, and only one other non-American citizen has been able to 
immigrate to the United States from the Soviet Union. 

Of about 350 Soviet wives of American citizens who have applied for permission 
to depart from the Soviet Union to join their husbands, not one has received 
a visa since August 1946. Ninety-seven of this group are the wives of veterans, 
and the great majority of them were already married when they became Soviet 
citizens in the manner indicated above. In connection with the problem of 
obtaining exit visas for fiancées of American citizens it should be noted that 
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a decree of the Soviet Government published on February 15, 1947, forbids 
Soviet citizens to marry foreigners. 

Of the approximately 2,000 claimants to American citizenship mentioned 
above, the Embassy and the Department of State have been able to verify 
the claims of about 600. The claims of approximately 250 more are now before 
the Department of State for decision and about 100 others have provéd not 
to be American citizens or to have lost their citizenship. The majority of the 
remainder probably have valid claims, but the Embassy has had difficulty in 
collecting sufficient information in many cases to justify decision, usually because 
after receiving an applicant’s initial letter the Embassy has been unable to 
communicate with him further. In many such cases the Embassy’s letters re- 
main unanswered or are returned undelivered. In a few cases the returned 
letters indicate the applicant’s departure from the U. 8. S. R. to Poland or some 
other country, perhaps as a Polish citizen under the agreement mentioned above ; 
in other cases, merely that his whereabouts are not known. In still other cases, 
letters from applicants have indicated that they had not received the Embassy's 
letters or that they had written earlier letters which did not reach the Embassy. 
In such circumstances the figures given above are necessarily inexact, but there 
are in all probability between 1,800 and 1,900 persons still residing in the Soviet 
Union who have valid or potentially valid claims to American citizenship and 
desire to return to the United States but cannot obtain the permission of the 
Soviet Government to do so. 

The great majority of these persons are dual nationals; that is, while their 
claims to American citizenship are valid, they are at the same time considered 
by the Soviet Government to be Soviet citizens. The Soviet Government, how- 
ever, does not admit the possibility that one of its citizens can at the same time 
possess the citizenship of another country, and such persons are considered 
under Soviet law to be Soviet citizens only. Like other Soviet citizens they 
have been seldom in the past and never in recent years permitted to leave the 
country for personal or family reasons. Since 1940 only 17 such persons have 
received exit visas; since December 1946, none. 

Under a strict interpretation of the appropriate Soviet laws, only persons 
who actually possessed the citizenship of the country whose territory was an- 
nexed became Soviet citizens; a foreigner living on that territory did not. 
Some of the persons mentioned above were actually citizens of the country in 
question. Many were born in the United States of foreign parents and thus 
acquired the right of their parents’ citizenship at birth as well as to that of the 
United States. However, all such persons were not necessarily citizens of those 
countries. Prewar Poland, for example, had a law which forbade such persons 
to claim both citizenships at once; but it did not insist in most cases that they 
keep their Polish citizenship if they had a right to, and wished to claim, another 
citizenship. Such persons if they came to Poland on American passports were 
considered to be American, and not Polish, citizens, and others who had lived 
as Polish citizens were allowed to leave the country on American passports and 
were then no longer Polish citizens. 

The Soviet authorities themselves at first recognized that many such persons 
were not Soviet citizens and issued them residence permits identifying them as 
foreigners or as persons with no citizenship. Up to 1947 such persons were often 
allowed to leave the country. In 1948, however, only 3 of more than 50 American 
citizens not previously claimed as Soviet citizens were able to leave. None 
have left so far in 1949. Of the rest, many who obtained American passports 
and tried to obtain exit visas have had their residence permits and their pass- 
ports taken away and have been declared Soviet citizens. Since it is a serious 
offense in the Soviet Union to live without proper documents, these persons face 
the threat of fine, imprisonment, or worse, if they then insist on their American 
citizenship and refuse to accept Soviet passports. 

In this way the Soviet Government has claimed as its citizens because of 
alleged former Polish citizenship, persons who still had in their possession Polish 
documents identifying them as foreigners, children whose fathers had lost Polish 
citizenship by American naturalization before the children’s birth, and women 
who had lost their claim to Polish citizenship by the American naturalization 
of their husbands. Poland is taken only as an example since the Soviet position 
is the same in connection with the other countries part or all of whose prewar 
territory has been annexed by the Soviet Union. In general, the Soviet Govern- 
ment appears to interpret the laws of these countries to mean that they, like 
the Soviet Union, regarded their citizenship as obligatory and compulsory for 
all who had any possible claim to it and emigration to another country as an 
attempt to escape one’s duties to the state. 
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It should also be noted in most cases even those American citizens who are 
also clearly Soviet citizens under Soviet law acquired Soviet citizenship through 
no choice of their own. Soviet agreements with Poland and Czechoslovakia by 
which certain people had a choice of citizenship were limited by the persons’ 
“nationality,” a term which in the Soviet Union refers not to citizenship but to 
racial or ethnic origin. In the case of Poland, for instance, this right was open 
to persons of Polish or Jewish nationality only. Those of Russian or Ukrainian 
nationality were allowed no choice. 

Some persons recognized by the Soviet Government as American citizens have 
been given exit visas only to have their wives and children who were Soviet 
citizens refused permission to accompany them or join them later. 

The Soviet Government refuses to admit that the Embassy can have any 
legitimate interest in persons considered to be Soviet citizens. When the Em- 
bassy has requested the issuance of exit visas to such persons, the Soviet Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs has replied merely that as Soviet citizens they might 
apply for visas under the regulations established for Soviet citizens, in other 
words, that the matter was none of the Embassy’s business. Since such requests 
not only do not help the persons involved but may also attract to them the un- 
favorable attention of the Soviet authorities the Embassy has ceased presenting 
direct requests to the Soviet Government in recent months except in the cases of 
persons who, in the Embassy’s opinion, cannot legally be regarded as Soviet citi- 
zens. In most cases the best that can be done for all others is to provide them, 
for presentation to the local authorities, with certificates of their status, and of 
the desire and ability of their relatives to care for them in the United States, 
and to inform them of the necessary procedure in applying for exit visas. The 
Soviet authorities still allow such applications, though they are often made 
difficult by requests for numerous documents or other technicalities. A final 
decision however, may take a year or more, and, as indicated above, the appli- 
cants do not get visas. 

Even in the cases of persons who, on the basis of all evidence available to the 
Embassy, cannot legally be considered to be Soviet citizens, the Embassy’s 
efforts, as shown above, have had little effect. The facts of the persons citi- 
zenship are frequently incorrectly stated by the Soviet authorities, and even 
when the actual facts are pointed out, the Ministry of Foreign Affairs has never 
changed a decision that a person was a Soviet citizen, once that decision had been 
communicated to the Embassy. 

In such circumstances the decision as to a person’s departure from the Soviet 
Union obviously rests with the Soviet Government and not with the Embassy, 
nor is it noticeably influenced by the Embassy’s efforts or by such humanitarian 
factors as tragic family separations. None of the few who have left in recent 
years had received more help from the Embassy than many others who failed to 
obtain exit visas. The two widows of Soviet citizens who obtained exit visas 
in 1947, for example, did so without the Embassy’s help. The alien child of an 
American mother who received a visa in the same year, had been the subject 
of strong representations on the Embassy’s part, but all the Embassy’s efforts in 
another similar case, including a personal approach by the Ambassador to one of 
the Deputy Foreign Ministers, have had no effect. The one non-American 
citizen mentioned above as receiving an exit visa since 1947 was a boy who had 
lost both his parents in a German concentration camp and had no living relatives 
except in the United States. However, many others whose cases are equally 
appealing, and one whose case is virtually identical, have received as much 
help from the Embassy as this boy and have not received visas. For example, 
in the cases of 18 children with both parents, or the only surviving parent, in 
the United States, the only effect of the Embassy’s efforts, including a personal 
appeal by Ambassador Smith to Mr. Vyshinsky, the then Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister, has been that a number of them have been declared to be Soviet citizens. 

The Embassy sympathizes deeply with American citizens separated from 
relatives in the Soviet Union and will continue to do whatever it considers 
possible and advisable to help them. It has, however, no means of compelling a 
change in Soviet policy and can offer no assurance that any resident of the 
Soviet Union, whatever his citizenship, will be able to secure an exit visa for 
departure to the United States. The Embassy must further continue to refrain 
from taking action in individual cases whenever it seems likely that such action 
would only increase a person’s difficulties with local Soviet authorities. 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING RESOLUTION VII ADOPTED AT THE CHAPUL- 
TEPEC CONFERENCE AT MEXICO IN 1945 DEALING WITH ELIMINA- 
TION OF CENTERS OF SUBVERSIVE INFLUENCE AND MEANS OF 
PREVENTING THE ADMISSION OF DANGEROUS DEPORTEES AND 
PROPAGANDA AGENTS 


In accordance with your request for information concerning action taken by 
the Chapultepec Conference at Mexico in 1945, concerning the restrictions to be 
imposed on undesirable aliens and propaganda agents, there is attached hereto 
a copy of Resolution VII of this Conference: Elimination of Centers of Subversive 
Influence and Means of Preventing the Admission of Dangerous Deportees and 
Propaganda Agents. 


Resovution VII or THE FINAL ACT OF THE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE, MExIco Ciry, MExiIco, FEBRUARY 21-MARCH 8, 
1945 


VII. ELIMINATION OF CENTERS OF SUBVERSIVE INFLUENCE AND MEANS OF PREVENTING 
THE ADMISSION OF DANGEROUS DEPORTEES AND PROPAGANDA AGENTS 


Whereas the American Republies have affirmed their adherence to the demo- 
cratie ideal, and it is desirable to safeguard this ideal; the dissemination of 
totalitarian doctrines in this Continent would endanger the American democratic 
ideal; the Third Meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American 
Republics recommended in Resolution XVII the adoption by the Governments of 
the American Republics of a comprehensive series of measures for the prevention 
of subversive activities by the Axis powers and their satellites and provided for 
the creation of the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense to study 
and coordinate the measures recommended. 

In conformity with the objectives of said resolution, the American Republics 
participating in this Conference have sought to erect, individually and collec- 
tively, an effective structure of political defense to counteract the program of 
nonmilitary warfare of the Axis powers and their satellites. 

The Axis powers, although they realize they have lost the war, nevertheless 
hope to win the peace by reconstructing their centers of influence throughout the 
world, by disseminating their destructive ideology and by creating discontent 
and discord among the American Republics. 

The dangers inherent in overconfidence require continued vigilance in carrying 
out and strengthening the measures recommended by the Governments of the 
American Republics in the pertinent resolutions of the Third Meeting of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American Republic. 

The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace resolves to 
reaffirm, in accordance with Resolution XVII of the Third Meeting of the Minis- 
ters of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics, the determination of the 
participating Governments to prevent individuals or groups within their respec- 
tive jurisdictions from engaging in any activities fomented by the Axis powers or 
their satellites for the purpose of endangering the individual or collective security 
and welfare of the American Republics, and accordingly recommends— 

1. That the participating Republics intensify, individually and collectively, 
their efforts to eradicate the remaining centers of Axis subversive influence in 
the Hemisphere, whether such influence be exercised by the Axis powers or by 
their satellites, or by the agents of either. 

2. That the participating Republics, in addition to any other measures that 
they individually consider effective to prevent Axis-inspired elements from secur- 
ing or regaining vantage points from which to disturb or threaten the security 
or welfare of any Republic, adopt to this end the following specific measures: 

(a) Measures to prevent any person whose deportation has been deemed neces- 
sary for reasons of Continental security from further residing in this Hemisphere, 
if such residence would be prejudicial to the future security or welfare of the 
Americas; 

(6b) Measures to prevent the admission to this Hemisphere, now and after the 
cessation of hostilities, of agents of the Axis powers or their satellites. 

3. That the Governments of the participating Republics continue to apply 
technical measures for the coordination of police activities and the resolutions 
and recommendations of the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political 
Defense. 
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4. That the Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense prepare and 
submit to the Governments specific recommendations for the effective execution 
of the above recommendations and for the gradual readjustment, in accordance 
with democratic principles, of the political defense structure of the American 
Republics to the new conditions of the period following the cessation of hostilities. 

(Approved at the plenary session of March 6, 1945.) 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE CONCERNING THE POLICIES AND PRACTICES OF THE 
WESTERN EUROPEAN DEMOCRACIES AND BRITISH COMMON- 
WEALTH NATIONS IN GRANTING ASYLUM TO POLITICAL REFUGEES 


DECEMBER 1, 1952. 


ASYLUM FOR POLITICAL REFUGEES IN WESTERN EUROPE AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


INTRODUCTION 


Asylum to political refugees is generally granted by the Western European and 
the Western British Commonwealth nations, and in the cases of West Germany, 
France, and Italy the right to political asylum is set forth in their constitutions. 
While the administrative procedures and specific laws governing the grant of 
asylum to political refugees vary irom country to country, as indicated in this 
report, these practices and laws nevertheless conform with the 1951 Geneva 
Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees. This convention has been signed 
by all of the Western European countries dealt with in this report except France, 
and the French Government has declared its intention of adhering to the con- 
vention. Although the British Commonwealth countries other than the United 
Kingdom have not signed the Geneva Convention, which pertains largely to con- 
tinental rather than oversea problems, their legislation and practices do not 
conflict with the convention's intent. 

None of the Western European countries, either by means of legislation or 
general administrative practices, prohibit the entry of specific categories of 
political refugees on the grounds of the refugees’ pro-Fascist or pro-Communist 
views or past or present membership in totalitarian political parties and other 
organizations. In the absence of any such blanket restrictions, each case is 
considered on its own merits and in light of the information available on the 
particular refugee concerned. In general, the Western European countries are 
subjecting individuals seeking political asylum to increasingly intensive security 
checks. 


I. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


A. Legal provisions 


1, Allied.—The granting of asylum to refugees’ is one of the reserved powers 
of the Allied High Commissioner which, under law No. 23 of March 17, 1950, 
granted refugees certain rights in regard to their civil status in Germany and 
under law No. 10 of October 27, 1949, established the right of the Allied High 
Commission to expel any alien because of conviction by an Allied court or in the 
best interests of the Allied High Commission. 

2. German.—The Basic Law of the Federal Republic provides in article 16 that 
“the politically persecuted enjoy the right of asylum.” This provision is novel 
in German law and therefore has to be interpreted according to the standards 
of international law. The right of asylum can be abrogated in cases where it is 
used for antidemocratic purposes, according to article 18 of the basic law.’ 
Articles 16 and 18 have become operative in regard to displaced persons. 


1 Refugees are defined here as aliens (excluding German citizens or persons assimilable 
to the status of German citizen) who are stateless or no longer enjoy the protection of 
their country of origin. The displaced persons form the maior group among the refugees 

? This is the narrower interpretation and is suggested by Wernicke art. 18. Kommentar 
zum Bonner Grundegesetz, p. 4. The wider interpretation would permit forfeiture of the 
right of asylum of any alien who abused one or more of the following basic rights: 
dom of the press, teaching, assembly, and association: the secrecy of the mail, 
services, and telecommunications ; and the right of property. 


free- 
postal 
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By the law of April 25, 1951, on the legal position of homeless aliens in the 
Federal Republic, displaced persons were given a large number of public and 
private rights usually reserved for German citizens. The law provided in par- 
ticular that a displaced person may be deported only for reasons of public 
security and order ; that he may not be deported to a state which would persecute 
him, and that he may appeal a deportation order to the proper court. This law 
can be extended to other refugees by the Federal Government with consent of the 
Bundesrat. 

Yhe Federal Republic has signed the United Nations Convention on Refugees, 
and a United Nations Commissioner for Refugees is located in Bonn. 

The Federal Republic has also signed the contractual agreement with the 
Allied Powers and, subject to ratification, has undertaken in it (1) to implement 
the above-mentioned law of April 25, 1951; (2) to ratify the United Nations Con- 
vention; (8) to enact appropriate asylum legislation; and (4) to observe the 
above-mentioned Allied High Commission law No. 23 until it is replaced.’ 


B. Practice 


1. Allied —It has been Allied practice to insure the welfare and protection of 
bona fide refugees in Western Germany, to shield them against an involuntary 
return to their country of origin, and to gradually transfer these functions to 
the Federal Republic. The Allies have insured in particular full maintenance 
of many refugees, have given them a preferred legal status, and have supported 
a large emigration program while protecting refugees against deportation to a 
totalitarian country. 

2. German.—The Allies have formally transferred the care of the displaced 
persons to the German authorities, and have let the Federal Republic handle all 
but in name the problem of asylum for refugees. The Allied High Commission 
still retains ultimate jurisdiction over such refugees and strives to have the 
Federal Republic continue refugee care at the high level set by Allied postwar 
practices. 

The German attitude toward non-German political refugees is basically un- 
friendly, as most of the persons now seeking asylum come from areas, such as 
Czechoslovakia or Poland, which have been foremost in their expulsion of German 
ethnic groups. The Germans have complied with Allied requests for favorable 
treatment of refugees because they wished (1) to do away with the extraterrito- 


rial status which refugees in Germany have long enjoyed under Allied protection, 
(2) to make a favorable impression on world opinion, and (3) to insure con- 
tinued Western support in solving the problems created by the presence of mil- 
lions of German refugees within the boundaries of the Federal Republic. 


II, FRANCE 


France has a long tradition of willingness to grant asylum to political refugees. 
So strong ts this tradition, in fact, that it has become one of the fundamental 
laws of the Republic and is so stated in the preamble of the constitution. In 
the years 1918-39 France was the refuge for some 80,000 Russians, and more 
than a million Central and Eastern Europeans, and 400,000 Spaniards fleeing 
the civil war. They resided in France under the protection of the League of 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. During the war years of 1940-44 the 
influx of refugees virtually ceased and those in France were treated with dis- 
crimination according to nationality. The postwar years brought a swelling 
tide of refugees into France. The French Government estimates that there 
are presently between 360,000 and 380,000 refugees in France (about 160,000 
Spaniards, 100,000 Eastern and Central Europeans, and the remainder Russians). 
Reliable unofficial estimates, however, place the number at approximately 
1,000,000. 

French policy and practice with regard to political refugees is based on the 
law of July 25, 1952 (Journal Officiel, July 27, 1952, law No. 52-893), which 
provides for the creation of an Office for the Protection of Refugees and Stateless 
Persons. This law was passed to fulfill the accord of February 28, 1950, with 
the IRO, according to which France agreed to take over direct financial assist- 
ance and relief for refugees and assumed the obligation of providing legal and 
administrative protection for the refugees within its borders. 

Any refugee can gain temporary political asylum (entry) in France by merely 
presenting himself as a refugee at any frontier point of entry (decree of May 2, 
1938). His claim for status as a refugee is then investigated. The law of 


?Ch. VII of the agreement of May 26, 1952. 
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July 25, 1952 (art. 2), states that the Office for Protection of Refugees and 
Stateless Persons (Refugee Office) will recognize as refugees— 

(1) All persons so recognized by the United Nations High Commissioner of 
Refugees, and 

(2) All persons so designated by the “definitions of article 1 of the Geneva 
Convention of July 28, 1951, relative to the status of refugees.” 

In effect these two articles define as a refugee any person who fled his native 
country or country of national residence out of fear of persecution because of 
race, religion, nationality, political opinion, or membership in a particular group. 

After certification as bona fide refugee, the refugee can turn to the Refugee 
Office for such Gocuments as will permit him to live a normal civil life and enjoy 
the protection of domestic legislation and international accords bearing on 
refugee protection. The Refugee Office is empowered to certify his identity, 
signature, family, and civil status. It also helps him secure (from the Minister 
of the Interior, of Labor, etc.) such documents as identity cards, visas, and resi- 
dence and work permits, so that he can reside and work in France, enter his 
children in school, travel, ete. 

Should an alien be refused refugee status, he has a course of appeal. The 
law of July 25 provides that a Commission of Appeals examine appeals addressed 
to it by those affected by “measures within the purview of articles 31, 32, and 
33 of the Geneva Convention of July 28, 1951.” These articles refer to orders 
issued by the French Minister of Interior or the prefects of police that refuse 
entry to, expel, enforce the removal of, or deny the right of residence to, the 
refugee. The refugee must request a ruling within 1 week of issuance of the 
order affecting him. 

The Refugee Office is not directly concerned with relief and financial assistance 
for the refugee. 


Ill. SWEDEN, NORWAY, AND DENMARK 


No Scandinavian government encourages the arrival of political refugees in the 
sense that it advertises itself as a haven for the politically persecuted. All of 
them, however, follow the practice of accepting bona fide political refugees. Such 
persons are not returned against their will either to the country of origin or toa 
third country. - All of them are permitted to remain in the country, subject to 


certain regulations. In Sweden, for example, they are forbidden, for a time at 
least, to engage in political activity or to reside in areas of great housing 
shortage. In Norway and Sweden, and the same is believed to be true in Den- 
mark, they are also permitted to apply for citizenship after the legally prescribed 
number of years required of all applicants. 


A. Sweden. 


Because of its location in the Baltic, Sweden annually receives the largest 
number of political refugees of the three major Scandinavian countries. Many 
thousand Baltic refugees were permitted to remain in Sweden after World 
War II. Each subsequent year additional persons fleeing from various satellite 
countries have arrived. In June 1952, for example, 5 Latvian fishermen 
were granted political asylum, as were 27 refugees from Yugoslavia in September 
of the same year. Periodically, Poles and other nationalities from satellite ships 
in Swedish ports refuse to return to their home country and are granted political 
asylum. In addition, the Swedish Government, as a humanitarian gesture, has 
accepted a few incapacitated refugees from displaced-person camps in Germany. 

The practice of the Swedish Government in receiving political refugees is based 
both on the provisions of the laws and Government policy. It is not obligated 
by its laws to return political refugees, and on this point it has the strong support 
of publie opinion. Moreover, Sweden’s extradition treaties with Poland and 
the Soviet Union are no longer in effect. 


B. Norway 


Norway had more than 1,600 refugees at the end of 1951, most of whom arrived 
as a consequence of World War II. About half of these had been brought to the 
country by the Norwegian Government since the end of World War II, largely 
as a humanitarian gesture. Out of the large group of Polish forced laborers 
brought to Norway by the Germans during World War II, a substantial number 
refused to return to their native land and were granted political asylum. Only 
about 60 persons have entered Norway illegally in the postwar period, but these 
have been permitted to stay as political refugees, as provided by Norwegian law. 
One Russian and one Pole were granted asylum in December 1950, for example. 
Apparently because of its location, Norway does not receive annually as many 
political refugees as Sweden 
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C. Denmark 


Less specific information is available with respect to Danish policy toward 
political refugees. All of the thousands of German refugees left in Denmark at 
the end of World War II have been repatriated. A small number of refugees of 
other nationalities remain in the country. Denmark apparently receives very 
few political refugees from the satellite countries of Eastern Europe. It is 
believed that, as in Norway, bona fide political refugees are granted asylum. 
There are no known instances where Denmark has returned such persons against 
their will during the postwar period. Moreover, under Danish law, the Minister 
of Justice is authorized to make arrangements to provide the documents required 
for residence in Denmark to foreigners who are not in a position to secure from 
their country of origin the normal papers issued for travel abroad. It is not 
known, however, how this law is administratively applied. 


Iv. ITALY 


Italy’s basic law on the subject of admission of political refugees is found in 
the constitution, article 10 of which states, “The foreigner, who in his own 
country, is prevented from effectively exercising the democratic liberties guar- 
anteed by the Italian Constitution, has the right of asylum under conditions 
established by law. Extradition of the foreigner for political offenses is not 
permitted.” 

Article 26 also specifies that in no case may extradition be granted for political 
offenses. 

The legal rights of foreigners in general are defined in No. 16 of the Disposizioni 
sulla Legge in Generale (attached to the Civil Code): “The alien is admitted 
to the enjoyment of the civil rights granted to the citizen on the basis of reciprocity 
and excepting the provisions contained in special laws.’ No specific reference 
is made to political refugees as such. 

Prior to the existence of the TRO, refugees in Italy were, in practice, subject 
to the discretionary rulings of the police. During the IRO’s period of operations, 
an agreement between the IRO and the Italian Government defined the status 
of refugees and the procedures concerning their sojourn in the country. In 1951 
Italy signed the Geneva Convention on Refugees and, following the dissolution 
of the IRO, an agreement was signed between the United Nations High Commis 
sioner for Refugees and the Italian Government (April 2, 1952). Under this 
agreement, a joint committee composed of Italian governmental representatives 
and officials of the High Commissioner’s office in Rome was given the task of 
determining the eligibility of refugees in Italy. A positive determination of the 
eligibility of a refugee brings him under the constitutional provision in regard 
to political asylum. He is then considered by the Italian authorites as a 
“poltical refugee.” Whena refugee is declared “eligible,” he receives through his 
local questura (police headquarters) a travel document, as well as a sojourn 
permit valid for 4 months, which will be automatically renewed. 

Upon arrival in Italy, a refugee able to identify himself receives a temporary 
sojourn permit pending inquiry into his eligibility status. If he is able to sup 
port himself, he may go where he wishes; otherwise, he is sent to a so-called 
“open” camp. If unable to identify himself, he is sent to the “closed” camp 
(for “undesirables” and those of unknown identity) pending identification and 
determination of eligibility. 

The High Commissioner’s office has been unable to obtain an over-all agreement 
of the Italian Government to give refugees the right to work. The Government's 
attitude is conditioned by the domestic economic conditions of the country, which 
has about 2,000,000 unemployed persons. 


V. NETHERLANDS 


The Government of the Netherlands, whose treatment of political refugees is 
determined by administrative decision rather than specific legislation, contends 
that it cannot accept large numbers of refugees because of its own population 
problem. In September 1952, a subcommittee of the U. N. Refugee Commission 
agreed that the Netherlands was unable to receive additional refugees. 

Since 1945 nearly 12,000 refugees were admitted to the Netherlands, and approx 
imately 9,500 have remained, including 2,000 refugees who entered during the 
occupation or immediately thereafter and who were permitted to remain. For- 
mer Polish soldiers and displaced persons found in camps in West Germany are 
among the other major groups of these refugees. 
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VI. BELGIUM 


Belgium has long been noted for its willingness to grant asylum to political and 
other refugees. The Belgian Constitution (art. 128) provides that every 
foreigner who finds himself on Belgian soil enjoys protection in person and prop- 
erty except in cases determined by law. Under the law of October 1, 1833, extra- 
dition cannot be granted for offenses of a political nature. 

Prior to its signature in 1951 of the Geneva Convention on refugees, the Belgian 
Government, under the terms of the London Agreement of 1946, had provided 
refugees with certificates establishing their identity and status, thus enabling 
them to regularize their position with the local authorities. Also in 1951 Belgium 
passed a new alien law providing for certain guaranties against the expulsion 
of refugees. Among these guaranties are provisions that expulsion cannot be 
pronounced without the prior agreement of a consultative commission composed 
of an honorary magistrate, a lawyer, and a person chosen at the request of the 
alien threatened with expulsion from a list drawn up by royal decree. 

Political refugees, like other aliens, are subject to the law of February 12, 1897, 
which provides that aliens legally domiciled in Belgium which disturb public 
order can be required by the Government to change their place of residence or 
he deported. Aliens which are not legally domiciled in Belgium can be deported 
under the law of January 9, 1952. 

Effective January 1, 1952, the Belgian Government has applied the provisions 
of article 17 of the Geneva Convention relating to wage-earning employment. 
Refugees who fulfill one of the requirements of this article—i. e., who have 
completed 3 years’ uninterrupted residence in Belgium or who have a spouse 
or children of Belgian nationalitv—are entitled to obtain the necessary per- 
mission to work. This provision, which does not give the refugees complete 
freedom of access to the profession or employment of their choice, will, never- 
theless, greatly assist in the integration of those who are now in Belgium. 

There are in Belgium some 60,000 refugees, of whom between 40,000 and 
45.000 can, according to the Belgian Government, be considered firmly estab- 
lished ; the remaining refugees, many of whom have not yet found work, require, 
in the opinion of the Belgian Government, individual legal protection from the 
office of the Commission of Refugees in Brussels. The Belgian Government has 
instructed its local authorities to reimburse voluntary agencies the amount 
spent on material assistance to indigent refugees from the time of their 4rrival 
until such time as their situation is regularized and they are able to benefit 
from public assistance. 


VIL. BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The United Kingdom and the western Commonwealth countries give political 
refugees special treatment on an ad hoc basis by administrative procedure 
rather than by special legislation. The practice in the United Kingdom is 
typical. Under the Aliens Restriction Act of 1919, an order in council (the 
Aliens Order, 1920) gave the Home Secretary complete power to make ail reg 
ulations necessary for immigration. The order excluded certain categories of 
immigrants from entry, such as lunatics, but even in such cases the Home Sex 
retary was given power to exempt any person or class unconditionally “There 
are no formal rules governing the admission of foreigners,” the Home Secre- 
tary told the House of Commons on June 20, 1951, “and applications are dealt 
with on their merits. * * *” With these powers, the Home Secretary has ad- 
mitted large groups of Jews, Czechs, Poles, and others, as well as individuals; 
but the Home Department in its procedures does not recognize political refu- 
gees as a distinct class. Persons seeking asylum, however, are being subjected 
to intensified security checks. As cases involving political refugees often have 
considerable political content, the Home Secretary usually passes on them him- 
self; and group cases and the more important cases of individuals may be de- 
cided by the Cabinet. There is no appeal other than by further representations 
to the Home Office or through M. P.’s. 

In Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, departmental ministers 
have similar wide discretionary powers to admit political refugees along with 
other groups. Political refugees are not distinguished from other groups ex- 
cept by the usual administrative practice of giving them special consideration 
on an ad hoe basis as a matter of compassion. In Canada political refugees 
not admissible under ordinary immigration regulations can be admitted by a 
special order in council. However, such refugees are generally admitted by 
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administrative expediencies such as permitting their entry as temporary visitors 
and then, after they are in the country, adjusting their status to that of per- 
manent residents. As all these countries have parliamentary governments with 
ministerial and cabinet responsibility to Parliament, administrative action on 
immigration problems is highly flexible and not usually subject to detailed laws. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, CONCERN- 
ING THE EDUCATION, BACKGROUND, AND OTHER QUALIFICATIONS 
OF HEARING OFFICERS OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
Washington, D. C., Nowember 8, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President, Commission on Immigration and Naturalizu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RosSENFIELD: This refers to your letter of October 13, 1952, requesting 
certain information concerning the education, background, and other qualifica- 
tions of hearing officers of the Immigration and Naturalization Service for use 
in connection with the Commission’s consideration of the administrative processes 
of the Service. 

The attached questionnaire has been completed on the basis of the best infor- 
mation available within the time limit fixed by you for its submission. The 
information contained therein is based on the laws and regulations now in effect. 
Some changes will take place on December 24, 1952, the effective date of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. At the present time hearings on the 
admissibility of aliens are conducted by boards of special inquiry while hearings 
on the deportability of aliens are conducted by officers classified as deportation 
eXaminers. Beginning December 24, 1952, we plan to establish one position, the 
duties of which would include the conducting of both types of hearing, the 
incumbent to be known as a special inquiry officer. 

In accordance with telephone instructions from Mr. Charles Gordon of your 
staff, item 11 (a), (Db), (c), and (d) of the questionnaire has been construed 
to call for information regarding types of work performed by hearing officers 
immediately prior to their becoming hearing officers. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN G. HABBERTON, 
Acting Commissioner. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION QUESTIONNAIRE— 
INFORMATION CONCERNING HEARING OFFICERS OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURAL- 
IZATION SERVICE 


Nore.—By the term “hearing officers’ the Commission has reference only to 
those officers of the Immigration and Naturalization Service who are engaged in 
conducting hearings on the admissibility or deportability of aliens. 

_ 1. How many full-time hearing officers were engaged exclusively on their duties, 
as such, on October 1,1952? (If this date is not practicable, please state, and use 
as recent a date as possible.) 

Date, October 1, 1952; number 119. (Deportation examiner, chairman (board 
of special inquiry), and second member (board of special inquiry) .) 

(Norre.—All percentages requested, unless otherwise indicated, relate to the 
number in answer to No. 1.) 

1 (a). How many hearing officers who work only part time, as such, were en- 
gaged on the date under No. 1? 

(A) Of the 119 given in item 1, above, only 1 officer, a second member (board 
of special inquiry), also performed other duties (primary inspection). 

(B) One deportation examiner worked part time assisting in Adjudications 
Division on fine adjudications, bond breaches, etc. Several hundred officers were 
assigned part time to assist in conducting hearings on admissibility as chairman 
or second member (board of special inquiry). No accurate figure available as 
assignments made on rotating basis from available officers, usually immigrant 
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inspectors. Time spent on suc h assignment varies from several hours per month 
to 50 percent of one officer’s time. Six districts reported no part-time officers. 

1 (b). Specify what other principal duties, functions, or services were performed 
by the officers under 1 (@) in addition to their work as hearing oflicers. (Use 
date under No. 1 as base.) 

With but few exceptions, the principal duties were those of immigrant inspector. 
Other duties were those of investigator, naturalization examiner, officer in charge, 
adjudications, processing administrative fine cases. 

2. Please state the number of hearing officers on duty as of the above date 
(under No. 1) in each of the following district offices : 

Number of hearing 
officers 

District office: (full time) 

New York, N. Y 

Boston, Mass 

Detroit, Mich 

Chicago, Tl 

San Francisco, Calif___--~- 
Miami, Fia___--_- 


Do the totals given in item 2 constitute the full authorized totals under 
current applicable appropriations? No. (If “No,” please give the authorized 
totals, with explanation. ) 

Authorized total, 69. (The difference of nine results from vacancies and 
temporary assignments to other duties.) 

4. Please list the standard or basic qualifications established for hearing offi- 
cers (include basic job dese ription). 

At the present time, hearings on the admissibility of aliens are conducted by a 
board of special inquiry consisting of a chairman, a second member, and a secre- 
tary. The duties of the board are shown in the attached position description 
(exhibit 1) headed “Hearing Examiner (BSI Chairman).” Hearings on the 
deportability of aliens are conducted by officers with the classification title “De 
portation Examiner.” Their duties are shown in the enclosed exhibit 2 headed 
“Deportation Examiner.” 

The duties of the position of chairman (BSI) have been performed by immi- 
grant inspectors who were selected on the basis of years of experience and 
demonstrated satisfactory performance. The qualifications required for the 
position of deportation examiner follow closely the requirements of the Civil 
Service Commission for the position of hearing examiner. Please see enclosed 
exhibit 3 for statement of qualification standard. 

The Service is planning to incorporate the duties of these two positions into 
one position to be known beginning December 24, 1952, as special inquiry officer. 
New qualifications standards will be established which are expected to be no 
less than those required by the Civil Service Commission for the position of 
hearing examiner. 

5. What range of grades, with corresponding salaries, is there under civil 
service for hearing officers and what are the principal differences in duty be 
tween those in the lowest grade and those in the middle and highest grades? 

Chairman (board of special inquiry), GS—9, $5,060—$5,810, per annum: immi- 
grant inspector (acting as board member), GS—7, $4,205-$4,955 per annum; de- 
portation examiner, GS-11, $5,940-$6,940 per annum, Exhibits 1 and 2, it is 
believed, will show these differences. 

(Please see remarks under question 4, above, relating to incorporation of the 
duties of these positions into one position on December 24, 1952.) 

5 (a). What promotion or other opportunities are there within the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service to encourage other employees and officers to become 
hearing officers? 

Vacancies in the position of hearing examiner (BSI chairman) are made after 
careful consideration of the relative qualifications of employees meeting the job 
requirements. Original appointments in vacancies in the position of deportation 
examiner are filled on the basis of a noncompetitive Immigration and Naturali 
zation Service examination. 

5 (b). What opportunities are offered by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to persons in other Government agencies and among the general public 
to apply for the position of hearing officer? 

This service fills hearing-officer vacancies by promotion from within the 
Service. Appointments to the position of immigrant inspector are made by 
selection from registers established by the Civil Service Commission as a result of 
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a competitive examination for immigrant inspector. This was a Nation-wide 
examination, and appointees from this register, when they obtain the necessary 
qualifying experience, are eligible to apply for the examination for deportation 
examiner and are considered for promotion to hearing examiner (BSI chairman) 
along with Service employees of many years’ experience. 

5 (ce). What promotion opportunities are offered in the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to hearing officers? 

In filling vacancies in higher-graded positions all employees in lower grades 
are considered for promotion. Hearing officers receive the same consideration 
as given to other Service employees who meet the requirements. 

5 (d@). What Immigration and Naturalization Service officers exercise admin- 
istrative supervision over hearing officers? (Please give details of the type and 
extent of such supervision. ) 

The Assistant Commissioner, Inspections and Examinations Division, in the 
central office and, under his general direction, the Chief of the Inquiry Branch of 
that Division exercise administrative supervision over hearing officers throughout 
the Service. In the individual districts, no supervision is exercised over the 
hearing officers in any manner which would interfere with the conduct of the 
hearings, the decisions reached by the hearing officers, or the preparation of their 
decisions. In those matters the hearing officers must use their complete inde- 
pendent judgment. The district directors do, however, supervise the scheduling 
and assignment of cases, determination of workloads, work reports, leave, ete. 

5 (e). What Immigration and Naturalization Service officers are authorized to 
review or revise the determinations of hearing officers? Please explain. 

Under the present regulation a hearing officer’s decision in an expulsion case 
is (1) that the alien be deported, or (2) that the proceedings be terminated, or 
(3) that the alien’s deportation be suspended, or (4) that the alien be granted 
voluntary departure at his own expense in lieu of deportation with the further 
order that if he fails to depart within the time granted or any extension thereof 
he be deported, or (5) that the alien be permitted to depart voluntarily at his 
own expense in lieu of deportation with the additional privilege of preexamina- 
tion, with the further order that if he fails to depart within the time granted or 
any extension thereof he be deported, or (6) that such other action be taken in 
the proceedings as may be required for the appropriate determination of the 
same [8 CFR 151.5 (¢c)]. The hearing officers’ decisions described above be- 
come final under the present regulation except (1) when the alien or his counsel 
or representative takes exception to any specific finding of fact or conclusion of 
law as to the deportability, or (2) when the alien or his counsel or representa- 
tive takes exception to a denial of an application for suspension of deportation, 
or (3) when the alien or his counsel or representative takes exception to a find- 
ing that the alien has failed to establish statutory eligibility for voluntary de 
parture, or (4) when the alien or his counsel or his representative takes ex- 
ception to a denial of an application for voluntary departure, with or without 
the additional privilege of preexamination, in a case in which the alien had 
been in the United States for a period of 5 years or more at the time the war- 
rant of arrest in deportation proceedings was served on him, or (5) when the 
alien or his counsel or representative takes exception to a denial of an applica 
tion for the exercise of the discretion contained in the 7th proviso to section 
3 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 [8 CFR 151.5 (e)]. When an 
exception is taken in one or more of the manners provided above, it is regarded 
as an appeal and the case goes directly to the Board of Immigration Appeals 

Notwithstanding the foregoing statements, the regulation permits the Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization, on his own motion, to direct that 
any case or class of cases be submitted to him for review and consideration as 
to certification to the Board of Immigration Appeals for decision by the Board 
[8S CFR 151.5 (¢)]. When such a case reaches the Commissioner, he can do one 
of two things, namely, approve the decision of the hearing officer, or certify the 
case to the Board of Immigration Appeals for decision. Under no circumstances 
can a decision of a hearing officer be revised in the central office of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

The foregoing regulations have been construed to permit a district director to 
submit a report to the Commissioner concerning any decision which appears to 
him to require certification. Such a case is called up for review and consid- 
eration by the Commissioner, but, as indicated above, he cannot change the 
hearing officer’s decision but, if he disagrees with it, must certify it to the Board 
of Immigration Appeals for decision. 
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These comments concern the activities of hearing officers relating to the con 
duct of hearings on the deportability of aliens. Until the regulations have been 
published with respect to the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, it is 
not possible to state specifically what Immigration and Naturalization Service 
officers will be authorized to review or revise the determinations of the hearing 
officers. 

6. What is the average number of years hearing officers (under No. 1) have 
worked for or been employed by the Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
any and all capacities? Average number years, 19. Solely in the capacity of 
hearing officer? Average number years, 7. 

7. What is the average beginning age of a hearing officer? 3S years. 

S. Please list the principal legal and administrative causes for reprimand, 
suspension, transfer, or removal, of hearing officers : 

The principal legal and administrative causes for reprimand, suspension, 
transfer, or removal of hearing officers are the same as those for any other 
civil-service employee. Title 5, chapter I of the Code of Federal Regulations 
sets forth some of the Civil Service -Commission’s requirements on this subject. 
Part 9 thereof, section 9.101, directs that the employing agency shall remove, 
demote, or reassign to another position any employee in the competitive service 
whose conduct or capacity is such that his removal, demotion, or reassignment 
will promote the efficiency of the service. It provides that the grounds for dis 
qualification of an applicant for examination given in part 2, section 2.104 (a) 
(2) through (8), shall be included among those constituting sufficient cause for 
removal of an employee. 

Chapter C2 of the Civil Service Commission’s Federal Personnel Manual 
(p. C2-27) sets forth certain cffenses for which, under express provisions of 
law and regulation, employees may be punished by removal or even by fine or 
imprisonment. 

In addition to the above, supervisory personnel of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service are required to report promptly, through channels, to 
the district director allegations of misconduct or dereliction of duty which are 
believed to warrant formal admonition, suspension, disciplinary action, demotion, 
or dismissal. A list of types of offenses which are required to be reported is con 
tained in outstanding administrative instructions (S1-—SS of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service Supplements to the Federal Personnel Manual). A copy 
of this list is inchuded as exhibit 4. 

9, Please explain briefly the main difficulties and probiems confronting hear- 
ing officers, with which they must contend in the regular course of their duties: 

Bearing in mind that, without exception. the hearing must be fair and im 
partial, a hearing officer may encounter difficulty in limiting testimony to ma- 
terial questions, ruling on objections and motions which in some cases are ob- 
viously for the purpose of confusing the issue and delaying the proceedings un- 
necessarily. Requests for adjournments also present a problem since it is often 
difficult to determine which requests are bona fide and which are frivolous 

10. How many hearing officers 

(a) Possess baccalaureate degrees? Number, 32; percent, 26.8. 

(b) Possess law degrees but ure not admitted to the bar? Number, 5; per- 
cent, 4.3. 

(c) Are admitted to the bar? Number, 16; percent, 13.4. 

11. How many hearing officers 

(a) Were practicing attorneys before they became hearing officers? None. 

(b>) Were engaged in work (other than that of hearing officer) with, or were 
employed by, the Immigration and Naturalization Service before they became 
hearing officers? Number, 119. 

Please specify the principal type of positions or work in which these under 
11 (b) were previously engaged : 

Number so 

lypes of work: engaged 
Immigrant inspector___-_ eee ad ae Sica dion on 74 

TI VORGMUOR oc encan " a ba icah iets aoe ; 
Miscellantous positions such as naturalization examiner, patrol inspector, 
officer in charge, ete_- 3 : es ; alice 27 


(c) Held positions in, or worked for, other (than the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service) agencies of the Federal (or State) Government? None. 

(d) Held positions or did work not enumerated or included under 11 (@), (), 
and (¢)? None. 


25356—52 
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12. What was the average percent rate of turn-over among hearing officers in 
the last 5-year period (1948-52)? Average percent rate turn-over, 13.8. 

13. Please give below any additional information, particularly concerning in 
service training, if any, or comments (and/or submit any printed or other 
material) which, in your opinion, will assist the Commission in ascertaining the 
education and background of hearing officers of your service : 

Hearing officers are furnished with the following instructional material: 

1. Immigration and nationality manuals, which summarize administrativ: 
and judicial interpretations of the laws and regulations. 

2. Service operations instructions, which instruct officers as to the methods 
of enforcing the laws and regulations. 

3. Copies of the volumes Administrative Decisions Under the Immigration 
and Nationality Laws, and of loose-leaf releases Interim Decisions, which se 
forth administrative policies in exclusion and deportation cases. 

4. General counsel opinions, which resolve legal questions not previously 
clarified by court decisions. 

In addition, those officers have, since 1946, been offered a correspondence train 
ing program which contains studies on subjects related to their work. The 
salient feature of any such study is its drill on hypothetical situations. The stu 
dents are given problems containing situations such as they would meet in their 
work, and are required to solve the problems involved. Central office reviewers 
criticize those solutions. 

An intensive 2 weeks’ training was given, between April and September 1951, 
to every deportation examiner of the service. All classes were held in the central! 
office in Washington. They coincided with the period during which most of our 
present deportation examiners were being appointed. Insofar as possible, an 
employee who had just been appointed as deportation examiner was sent to the 
school before he assumed his new duties. Every effort was made to provide 
deportation examiners with training commensurate with the importance of their 
duties and responsibilities. Classes were held on the following topics: 


1. Hearing procedures. 
2. Specialized instruction on grounds for deportation. 
3. Principles of administrative evidence. 
4. Sources and procurement of documentary evidence. 

5. Discretionary relief from deportation. 

Preparation of hearing officer’s findings and order. 

. Administrative review of hearing officer's findings. 

. Judicial review of administrative findings. 
9. Precedent cases governing administrative policy. 
10. Special procedures required in subversive cases. 
11. Background drills in procedures of inspections and examinations and i: 

grounds for exclusion and deportation. 

12. Regulations governing detention, parole, and expulsion of aliens. 


Additional training is planned in connection with the Immigration and Natu 
ralization Act of 1952 and periodically thereafter to the extent permitted by) 
funds available for training purposes. 


Exnipsit 1 
HEARING EXAMINER (BSI CyarrMan), GS-9 


Under general supervision the incumbent acts as chairman of a board of specia 
inquiry, a quasi-judicial body created by the immigration and naturalization 
statutes for the purpose of determining the admissibility of aliens who have 
applied for admission to the United States, either as immigrants, or nonimmi 
grants, and who have failed to establish on primary inspection, their right to 
admission to the United States. The chairman, who is also a member, presides 
over the board, which consists of three members. 

The board considers the evidence bearing on the application for admission to 
the United States, including formal interrogation of the applicant and his 
witnesses under oath, and the presentation of Government evidence and question 
ing of Government witnesses. Incumbent is responsible for verbatim recording 
and transcribing of the hearing by the secretary-member. The majority vote 
of the board for the admission or exclusion of the alien prevails, unless appea! 
is taken to the Attorney General by the applicant or a dissenting member of 
the board. 
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Applicants before the board are frequently accompanied by attorneys or other 
representatives for the pleading of their case. Incumbent must be completely 
familiar with all of the immigration and nationality statutes, regulations, opera- 
tions instructions, instruction circulars, and the latest decisions of the Federal 
courts, our central office, and the Attorney General's Board of Immigration 
Appeals, insofar as they relate to the admissibility of the various classes of aliens 
and the acquisition of United States citizenship and expatriation. 
must have working knowledge of the general rules of evidence. 

He interrogates the aliens and witnesses in such a way that the various details 
of the record will be set forth in a uniform and orderly manner, and that all 
causes for exclusion, if existing, will be covered during the hearing and included 
in the record and irrelevant matters excluded. He is presiding inspector, rules 
on evidence, and controls interrogation by other members. 

The incumbent is required to insure the conduct of a hearing which will 
protect the interests of the applicant and the Government, since frequently such 
hearings are reviewed as to fairness and other matters in the Federal courts on 
writs of habeas corpus. 

Dictation and review, after transcription, of related correspondence and records 
of board of special inguiry hearings. 
law, and orders in each case. 


Incumbent 


Prepares tindings of fact, conelusions of 
Exuisir 2 
DEPORTATION EXAMINER GS-942-11 


With complete latitude for indepencent action in presiding at the hearing 
and in reaching a decision, the incumbent serves as a hearing officer in formal 
hearings in deportation proceedings pursuant to immigration laws of the United 
States. 

The proceedings at which hearing officers in this grade preside are moderately 
difficult and important. They are characterized largely by (a) few complicated 
or controverted facts, (b) no or few protestations against proposals made, (¢) 
moderately complex legal and technical matters, (d@) simple or normal con 
tentions and issues, (e) small records, and (f) narrow effect of decisions. 

When the case has been processed thoroughly by investigators, the respondent 
has been taken into custody on a warrant of arrest and has been accorded cer 
tain preliminary privileges, the case is assigned to the incumbent for a hearing 
The incumbent is required to administer oaths and affirmations; issue subpenas 
authorized by law; receive relevant evidence; rule upon (ffers of proof, motions 
made during the course of the hearing, and upon all ob/ections to the introduction 
of evidence; take or cause depositions to be taken; dispose of procedural re- 
quests, including admissibility of stipulations; exercise the authority conferred 
by law upon the Attorney General to grant the privilege of voluntary departure 
and preexamination; present all available evidence bearing upon the alien's 
liability to deportation; conduct the interrogation of the alien and of the 
witness on behalf of the Government and the examination or cross-examination 
of the alien’s witnesses; lodge additional charges against the alien in addition 
to those stated in the warrant of arrest, if any exist, and present evidence upom 
such charges in like manner as on the charges contained in the warrant of 
arrest; inquire thoroughly into the alien's statutory eligibility for discretionary 
relief if the alien has applied for relief from deportation; consider the facts 
in the record and arguments and contentions, if any are made; make decisions 
on the basis of reliable, probative, and substantial evidence in the records: and 
take any other action consistent with applicable provisions of law and regula- 
tions. Since the hearing officer must exercise the combined functions of a 
hearing officer and an examining officer, he must be able to conduct the hearing 
in an impartial manner so as to fully and adequately safeguard the interests 
of the respondent as well as those of the Government. 

The incumbent shall, in order to assure a fair hearing, advise the respondent 
of his right to be represented by counsel or another qualified representative and, 
if necessary, afford the respondent an opportunity to arrange therefor. Where 
additional charges are lodged, the incumbent shall advise the respondent of his 
right to have a reasonable period of time within which to meet such additional 
charges, if desired. He must also determine solely within his own discretion 
when, within the range of permissible statutes, he will advise the respondent of 
the latter’s privilege to apply for relief from deportation. 

The incumbent shall not perform any duties inconsistent with the duties and 
responsibilities of an adjudicating officer and in addition to presiding at formal 
hearings in deportation proceedings, he shall also serve as hearing officer in 
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hearings required to be held in carrying out other administrative functions of 
the Service. 

The incumbent may grant such continuances of the hearing as he may deen 
reasonable at his own instance or upon the motion of the respondent or his 
counsel or representative. The hearing officer will be required to preside over 
more than one case at the same hearing where two or more cases involving 
common questions of law or fact are ordered consolidated with respect to any 
or all matters in issue in the cases. 

In any case which he deems appropriate, the hearing officer may, at the con- 
clusion of the hearing, state for the record in the presence of the alien or his 
counsel or representative, a brief summary of the evidence, findings of fact, and 
conclusions of law, and his disposition of the case. 

Except in those cases where the incumbent’s decision is orally stated for the 
record, the incumbent shall, as soon as practicable after the conclusion of the 
hearing, prepare in writing a decision, signed by him, which shall set forth a 
summary of the evidence adduced and his findings of fact and conclusions of law 
as to deportability. In addition, where the respondent has applied for reliet 
from deportation the incumbent’s decision shall also contain a separate deter- 
mination as to whether or not the incumbent is satisfied, on the basis of the 
evidence presented, as to the alien’s statutory eligibility for the relief requested. 
The decision of the incumbent shall be concluded with a statement of his dis- 
position of the case which shall be (1) that the alien be deported, og (2) that 
the warrant of arrest be canceled, or (3) that the alien be found to have estab- 
lished statutory eligibility for suspension of deportation, or (4) that the alien 
be granted voluntary departure at his own expense in lieu of deportation with 
or without the additional privilege of preexamination, or (5) that such other 
action be taken in the proceedings as may be required for the appropriate deter- 
mination of the same. 

The decisions of the hearing officer in cases involving charges other than those 
based on criminal, subversive, or immoral grounds are final and not subject to 
review unless the alien or his counsel or representative takes exceptions thereto. 

The incumbent shall conduct the hearing in a manner tantamount to a judicial 
trial. 

In properly carrying out the duties specified above, certain other duties and 
responsibilities befall the incumbent. He must understand and apply the provi 
sions of the Constitution of the United States. He must possess thorough know! 
edge of the pertinent provisions of the basic law and regulations and rules of th: 
agency issued thereunder, including past immigration laws and regulations. Hi: 
must possess thorough knowledge of the pertinent Presidential proclamations 
and Executive orders, treaties with and among foreign nations, applicable regu 
lations and the nationality and citizenship laws of the United States and foreig 
countries. As to these he must know or ascertain judicial and administrative 
precedents. He must also ascertain and apply foreign and domestic laws regard 
ing marriage, divorce, legitimation of children, domestic relations, adoption 
residence, domicile, and crimes. He must ascertain and apply local laws con 
cerning pardon for crime as well as mere restoration of civil rights. The 
incumbent must understand the doctrine of res adjudicata and the application 
of domestic and foreign court decisions in the various jurisdictions when thos 
decisions interpret or apply statutes which become involved in deportatioi 
proceedings. The application also of State Department regulations is required 
most frequently. He must apply the appropriate laws and United States Publi 
Health Service regulations concerning afflictions of aliens, must ascertain and 
apply the meaning of certain medical terms and must understand and apply 
various statutes relative to duty to pay for treatment obtained in public 
institutions. 

In evaluating the evidence that has been presented, he must be able to deter 
mine whether there is sufficient te support the charges against the respondent 
and in so doing, he must in appropriate cases determine whether that evidence 
indicates that the crime for which the alien may be deported is one involving 
moral turpitude, 
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The incumbent must understand and apply all the applicable laws in such a 
way us to avoid embarrassment in our diplomatic relations with foreign countries 
und consequently must apply scrupulously all the laws and regulations applicable 
to foreign government officials and aliens admitted to the United States pursuant 
to the International Organizations Immunities Act. 

The decision of the incumbent must reflect all the matters mentioned above and 
such other matters that may be pertinent in the determination of the case, and 
the decision must be one tantamount in quality to that of a judge sitting in a 
court of law. 

The incumbent must have the ability to conduct hearing in a dignified, orderly, 
and impartial manner; ability to determine credibility of witnesses; ability to 
sift und analyze the evidence, apply agency and court decisions, and prepare 
clear and concise statements of fact and law and orders. ‘The incumbent must 
possess sound judgment, judicial temperament, and poise. 


EXHIBIT 3 
QQUALIFICATIONS STANDARD FOR DEPORTATION EXAMINER 


Applicants must meet experience requirement established by agreement with 
the Civil Service Commission and set forth in that agency’s Examining Circular 
EC-17, issued October 21, 1947. Generally, the Commission requires that all 
applicants must have had progressively responsible experience which has demon- 
strated conclusively their ability to conduct hearings in a dignified, orderly, and 
impartial manner; determine credibility of witnesses; analyze evidence; apply 
agency and court decisions; prepare clear and concise statements of fact, law, 
and orders; and exercise sound judgment. The applicants must also show that 
they are persons of judicial temperament and poise. The Commission requires 
6 years’ total experience, 3 years of general experience, and 3 years of special 
experience. 

The general experience must have been progressively responsible experience 
obtained through legal practice or technical work performed in a field appropriate 
to the field in which hearings are conducted, such as rates, finance, violations, 
licenses, benefits, or regulations. 

The specialized experience must have been obtained in legal proceedings in one 
or more of the categories listed below: 

(a) Experience as judge, master, or referee of a court of record; or 

(db) Experience as member, officer, or employee of a governmental regulatory 
hodv, who conducted formal hearings; made or recommended decisions on the 
basis of the record of such hearings; was responsible for the preparation or 
presentation of cases; or had administrative charge and responsibility for the 
successful completion of cases conducted before a court of record or governmental 
regulatory body; or 

(c) Experience which has included responsibility for the preparation or pres- 
entation of cases conducted before a governmental regulatory body or a court of 
record. 

Experience with this Service has been accepted by the Commission as qualify- 
ing is as follows: 

(a) General experience—(1) Experience as an immigrant inspector; (2) ex- 
perience as a naturalization examiner; (3) experience as an investigator; (4) 
experience gained outside the Service in the general practice of law. 

(b) Specialized erperience.—(1) Experience gained conducting warrant hear- 
ings in deportation cases; (2) experience as a hearing examiner (review): (3) 
BSI experience ; (4) experience in the general practice of law when coupled with 
at least 1 year of (1), (2), or (8) above, or any combination thereof. 

In addition, the above experience must have included participation in a suffi- 
cient number of important cases comparable to those coming before Federal 
regulatory bodies, to demonstrate a familiarity with problems which arise in the 
field of administrative law, and an ability to deal with those problems in a satis- 
factory manner. 
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Exuisit 4 


CHAPTER S1—SEPARATION : REMOVAL, SUSPENSION, DiscipLINARY, DEMOTION, 
FORMAL ADMONITION OR REPRIMAND 


TYPES OF OFFENSES TO BE REPORTED’ 


Unauthorized absence from duty 
Neglect of duty, including: 
Withholding information which should be reported 
Sleeping on duty 
Neglecting to observe safety precautions 
Loss of or damage to Government property 
Permitting escape of detainee 
Insubordination, including: 
Disobedience to superior officer 
Assault of superior officer 
Disrespect to superior officer 
Inciting others to insubordination 
Fraudulent and deceptive practices, including: 
Falsification in obtaining appointment 
Falsification in connection with leave of absence 
Falsification in connection with claim upon the United States 
Theft of Government property 
Receipt of stolen Government property 
Unauthorized disclosure of confidential information 
Removal, alteration, concealment, destruction, or false creation of Govern- 
ment records 
Misuse or misappropriation of Government property or funds 
Acceptance of gratuities or bribes 
Misconduct relating to duty, including: 
Solicitation for attorney, bonding company, etc. 
Use of “third degree’? methods on detainee or others 
Assault of detainee, coworkers, or others 
Immoral indecent conduct or solicitation with detainee or others 
Intoxication on duty 
Conduct unbecoming a Government employee, including: 
Use of official position for personal gain 
Chronic indebtedness 
Intoxication under circumstances prejudicial to best interests of service 
Failure to observe common standards of propriety, decency, or morality to 
extent prejudicial to best interests of service 
Conduct in violation of statutory regulations, including: 
Assist claimant in prosecution of claim against United States 
Engaging in prohibited political activities; soliciting contributions 
Holding State or local office 
Engaged in subversive activities 
Refusal to testify as required by civil service rule XIV 
Acceptance of dual Federal employment 
Receipt of non-Federal salary for services performed in line of official duty 
Instruction of applicant for civil service examination 


1This list is not intended to limit kinds of cases in which disciplinary action may be 
necessary. See also Federal Personnel Manual, Table of Miscellaneous Offenses, C2-28, 
and following pages. 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, CONCERN- 
ING THE SALARY RATES OF OFFICERS CONDUCTING FORMAL 
HEARINGS IN EXCLUSION AND EXPULSION PROCEEDINGS 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 7, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. RosSENFIELD, 
KEerecutive Director, Presidential Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Washington 25, D. C. 

Deak Mr. RosENFIELD: Reference is made to a recent telephone conversation 
between Mr. Charles Gordon of your staff and Mr. Frederick L. Cuneo, our 
Director of Personnel. 

Mr. Gordon requested certain information concerning the salary rates of officers 
of this Service engaged in the conduct of formal hearings in exclusion and expul- 
sion proceedings. 

In June 1949 the Service established the position of hearing examiner (BSI 
chairman) CAF (GS) 9, the incumbents of which served as presiding officers of 
three-man boards conducting hearings in exclusion proceedings. The salary 
rates of the grade 9 level at the time the position was established were $4,470.60 to 
$5,232 per annum. Current salary rates for this grade are $5,060 to $6,185 per 
annum. 

In March 1950 subsequent to the rendering of the Supreme Court decision 
placing the conduct of deportation hearings under the provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act we established the position of hearing examiner (deporta- 
tion) GS-11, the incumbents of which conducted formal hearings in expulsion 
proceedings. In October 1950, due to legislation removing the conduct of de- 
portation hearings from the control of certain provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act, the hearing examiner position was abolished and the Service 
established in its stead the position of deportation examiner GS-11. The salary 
rates of the GS-11 level in June and October 1950 were $5,400 to $6,400 per 
annum. Current rates are $5,940 to $6,940 per annum. 

Prior to the dates quoted above exclusion and expulsion hearings were in 
general conducted by immigrant inspectors. The salary rates (RKeed-Jenkins 
Act) for this position in June 1949 were $3,100 to $4,328 per annum. In May 
1950, after the position had been brought under the Classification Act of 1949 
in the GS-7 level, the salary rates were $3,825 to $4,575 per annum. Current 
salary rates for immigrant inspectors GS-7 are $4,205 to $5,330 per annum. 

I trust that the above information will answer Mr. Gordon's inquiry, and if 
we can furnish you with additional information, please do not hesitate to com- 
municate with us. 

Sincerely, 
ARGYLE R. MACKEY, 
Commissioner. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, CONCERN- 
ING DETENTION OF ALIENS AND THE EXECUTION OF ORDERS OF 
DEPORTATION OF THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


OcToper 24, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: This will refer to your letter of October 8, 1952, re- 
questing information for consideration by the Commission on the problems in- 
volved in the detention of aliens and in the execution of orders of deportation. 

We have endeavored to furnish the desired information insofar as it was 
available to this office. The data attached follows the numerical sequence of 
your letter. 

With regards to parts 1 and 2, the usual and average periods of detention 
are shown in the charts. The number of aliens detained by the service for the 
fiscal year ending June 23, 1952, totaled 192,518 for an average of 6.2 days’ deten- 
tion for each alien. 
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During the past year the number of Chinese nationals in detention has been 
reduced as a result of an administrative order which permitted the district di 
rectors to parole Chinese aliens whenever in their discretion such parolees would 
not be prejudicial to the best interests of the United States. Additionally, the 
number of Chinese nationals held for deferred inspection, which included invest 

gations and the taking of testimony concerning relationship issues, will be prac 

tically eliminated under the new procedure involving the issuance of unqualifie 

United States passports. 

The charts show detailed data concerning the 4,959 cases in which final orders 
of deportation were outstanding on October 1, 1952. 

The principal causes of inability to procure travel documents are— 

(1) Loss of nationality due to numerous causes, such as changes in terr 
torial jurisdiction, prescribed absences from country of nativity or national 
ity, Service in armed forces of other countries, ete. 

(2) Arbitrary refusal, notably of the U. S. S. R. and satellites, to permit 
the return of its nationals in deportation proceedings. 

(3) Refusal to accept mentally defective aliens requiring institutions 
care due to lack of such facilities. 

(4) Isolated instances where nationality was established and the refusa 
to issue travel documents was based upon an adjudication, by the othe: 
countries involved, of the grounds upon which our orders of deportation wer: 
entered. 

(5) Inability to establish claimed nationality of alien. 

As to category 2, above-mentioned, it should be noted that satellite countries 
have in a number of causes issued travel documents to Comtuunists under depor 
tation proceedings who are not nationals of those countries. For instance, many 
Greek Communists have been permitted to enter Poland from this country as 
deportees although they have declined to permit the return of Polish nationals 

You have asked whether the Service has any suggestions for legislative o1 
administrative action to cope with the problem raised by inability to execut: 
orders of deportation. In that regard, the provisions of the Hobbs bill (H. R 
10) in the Eightieth Congress as modified by section 23 of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, and more recently by section 242 of Public Law 414, were apparently 
designed to assist the United States in enforcing the departure of certain classes 
of deportable aliens for whom documents cannot be secured. While they have 
not been as effective as had been hoped, they have been of Some assistance in 
ridding the country of deportable aliens, notably a number of Communists whom 
the Service would otherwise have been unable toe deport. We 
think of no helpful legislation likely of passage at this time. 

As to administrative action the Service has, since the passage of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, held in detention, pending deportation, a greater number 
of aliens than had been the practice to detain theretofore. This action has been 
confined largely to those of the smuggled alien, stowaway, other illegal entrant, 
Communist, and criminal classes. It is believed that 


therefore can 


this action has been it 
keeping with the spirit and purpose of the statutes just mentioned, and the 
Government, with few exceptions, has been upheld by the courts. 

We have long been convinced that effective law enforcement requires that 
deportable aliens who have entered the United States illegally, and who have 
no claim to any kind of discretionary relief under the law other than that ot 
the voluntary departure privilege, be apprehended and deported without delay 
Generally they should not be released under bond, or otherwise, and permitted 
to continue their illegal presence in the United States for months, and even 
years as has happened in far too many cases in the past. The latter method of 
handling illegal entrants was leading to a serious breakdown in immigration 
law enforcement in that it placed a premium upon the violation of our laws 
and encouraged numerous other aliens to risk the illegal way of entering the 
United States. We are satisfied that word which has gone abroad of the Service's 
removing the advantages of illegal entry by keeping such entrants in custody 
pending their deportation has acted as a strong deterrent to those who would 
come here in violation of our laws. 

Therefore, as to suggested administrative action to cope with the problem by 
inability to execute orders of deportation, we believe that the Government should 
avail itself to the fullest extent of the detention provisions of section 23 of the 
Internal Security Act and, when it becomes effective, to section 242 of Public 
Law 414, not only as to those aliens in whose cases the Service cannot procure 
travel documents but in the cases of all aliens who are in the United States 
illegally who are not eligible for any form of discretionary relief, and who 
refuse to depart from the United States, continuously, of course, bearing in mind 
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that there will always be cases requiring special action because of humanitarian 
or other considerations 
Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN G. HABBERTON, 
teting Commissioner. 
‘ AR’ AND 2 
Number of persons detained under order or authority of the 


Immigration and 
Naturalization Service during fiscal year 1952 


(a) In exclusion proceedings, detained in excess of 3 days: 
Under exclusion proceedings 
Deferred for further inspection 


Total (a) 


(b) In deportation proceedings : 
Under deportation proceedings i : 
Without formal proceedings, interim detention in 


aid 
of voluntary departure pending arrangements for 
transportation ects a ‘acai 124, 55 


Total (b) 


(c) For any other purpose 


Total (c) ~~ 


114 


Grand total 171, 139 


Number of persons detained under order or authority of the 


Immigration and 
Naturalization Service during fiscal year 1952 


. IN EXCLUSION PROCEEDINGS, DETAINED IN EXCESS OF 3 DAYS 


Appli- Period of detention A ppli Pe 
cants (in days cants 
deferred Ur ved 
: nae 

District for oa : 
‘ +} exciusion 
further aad 
inspec- Usual Average | ! oe 
tion oe 


riod of detention 


in days 


St. Albans 
Boston 

New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Miami 
Buffalo 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Seattle 

San Francisco 
San Antonio 
I ] P ino 

Los Angeles 
Honolulu 


Total 
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Number of persons detained under order or authority of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service during fiscal year 1952—-Continued 


B. IN DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 


| Period of detention 


ss 
Departed! Period of detention Tide 
Under (in days). 


' 
| 
without (in days) a ee 
District formal ‘ de os a- Bat eae 
epeenceneretnn—enaeene ae SE Ne - T 
proceed: | | ceedings 
ings Usual | Average | &S | Usual | Average | 


} 


St. Albans_._-- : : ; betes | 97 | 
Boston . ; j ‘ 5ak | 395 
} 


18 | 
0 | 


| 


1 
> 


95 


New York =— ion ; 6, 566 
Philadelphia. - f ee 505 
Baltimore : . ee 206 
Miami 5 : pate: 3, 681 
Buffalo cates Wee 439 | 
Detroit ‘ ; 14h ; 732 | 
Chicago __. 2, 271 567 | 
Kansas City 949 633 | 
Seattle ae oe apie Sli 
San Francisco 4 9, 618 1, 069 
San Antonio 50, 851 10, 684 | 
E] Paso 2,018 7, 344 
Los Angeles 58, 706 | 5, 187 
Honolulu . a eae 43 


to 


toh th 
tow to 


10, 
61, 58 
9: 

63 


who rors 
wrwtor 
Sr CO DO Or bo OO = Or cre Or 


Ww 


Total 24, 55 soi Lae tin 38, 959 , mk iawen ae 868,41 
C. FOR PURPOSE OTHER THAN EXCLUSION OR DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 


Number Period of detention 


of persons PE Se re: 


detained | 


Usual | Average 


Boston (seamen ordered held on board) ‘ 
New York (seamen ordered held on board) 
Miami (witnesses) 

Seattic (seamen ordered held on board) s 
Honolulu (seamen ordered held on board)___..—- 


Total 


Part 3 


Aliens detained in Service facilities at New York City and San Francisco or 
Oct. 1, 1952, who were in detention more than 6 months 


New York (applicants for admission) 
San Francisco (applicants for admission) 


New York (aliens under deportation proceedings) 
San Francisco (aliens under deportation proceedings) ....__....._--____ 


Attached list gives initials, file number, and reason for detention. 
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Persons detained in Service facilities at New York and San Francisco on 
Oct. 1, 1952, who were in detention more than 6 months 


APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION 


Cause for con- 


Present status ; ; 
tinued detention 





0300-414802 | Excluded by board of special inquiry, Apr. 29, | Awaiting transpor- 
1952. | tation. 
0300-292584 | Exelnded by board of special inquiry, Mar. 20, | Denvortation 
1951. staved pending 
} outcome private 
| bill. 
A-4281259 | Exelnded by board of special inquiry, Dec. 5, | Writ pending. 
| 1950 
0300-337489 | Excluded by board of special inquiry, Feb. 5, | Await'ng travel! 
} 1952. do*nment. 
i. a pe OROO-AR7488 | a os s Do, 
A. B_...........| 0°00-337/89 sip int Do, 
Sp | Ee ..| 0300-395195 A ne 27, | Do. 
| 195?. 
Wy Witietnnace .| 0300-395173 |_....do Do. 
Fi Tie Ea teen 0300-298576 | Exelnded by Stay; writ pend- 
| 1952. ing. 
L, H....-....-..| 0800-404116 | Exeluded by board of special inquiry, Dec. 19, Do. 
1951. 
0300-393565 | Excluded by board of specia) inquiry, Mar. 5, | Writ pending. 
1952. 
0300-340314 | Exeluded by board of special inquiry, Mar. 2, Do. 
1951 
0300-412679 | Exeluded by board of special inquiry, July 24, | Awaiting travel 
|} 1952. doenment. 
0700-412678 |.... do... -. Sctebuedialh 4 : Do, 
0°00-412677 |-... do_._.. Do. 
0300-412°39 | Excluded by 5, Do. 
| 1952 
0300-382326 | Excluded by board of special inquiry, May 12, | Awaiting travel 
{ 1982. doeurrent; clas- 
| } sified insane 
0300-414557 | Excluded by board of special inquiry On appeal to Board 
| of Immigration 





| Appeals. 
A —SAF 5545 Safekeeping | Writ 
0300-413138 | Excluded by board of special inquiry, May 16, | Awaiting travel 
1952. document 





At San Francisco: Partially heard by hoard of special inquirv; de- | 
L. Y. W | 1200-1179°0 ferred for further investigation in Hong Kong 
L. Y. L...------} 1300-11€930 | following prosecution for conspiracy to import | 
applicant by fraud. 


— 
. 


T-1497175 ero ‘ed on appeal to Board of Immigration, 


T-149717% | 
1300-123431 | 

93432 . 2 . . 
a aa || Board of special inquiry hearing deferred for in- 
1300 1238°0 | vestigation at Hong Kong into information 


1300-1°0223 | inaicating applicants’ claims are fraudulent. 
1300-1°0°24 |} 
1300-123443 || Excluding decision affirmed by Board of Immi- 
1300-123444 |f gration Appeals, Oct. 10, 1952 
1300-92727 | Appeal from excluding decision dismissed, Sept. | Now awaiting de- 
25, 1952. portation. 
1300-125308 | Appeal from excluding decision sustained, Oct. 
| 3, 1952; applicant admitted that date 


Appeals, Sept. 25. 1952 


‘ 


a 
Si DD wd 


—— 
> & 


“oor 
MOOR 


a 
A 


UNDER DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 


Excluded by board of special inquiry Oct. 9, 
1952, after extensive investigations completed 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Hong Kong 
for possible criminal prosecution for perjury 
and fraud. 
} 9) 
i. can \ Appeal dismissed Aug. 26, 1952_- Now awaiting 
= my portation. 
...| 1300-127009 Pending on appealbefore Board of Immigration 
Appeals since June 25, 1952. 
...}| T-1497392 Pending on appeal before Board of Immugration 
Appeals since Aug. 26, 1952. 
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Persons detained in Service facilities at New York and San Francisco on 
Oct. 1, 1952, who were in detention more than 6’nonths—Continued 


UNDER DEPORTATION PROCEEDINGS 


Cause for con- 


Present status tinued detention 


if New York: 
IM 0300-397028 Seaman; remained longer. Warrant for Depor- | Awaiting travel 
tation issued Feb. 18, 1952. document; de- 
portation immi- 
nent. 
{ A-TS28996 Act of Oct. 16, 1918 (Communist). Deporta- | Appeal to Board of 
10300-30820 1 tion ordered June 19, 1951 Immigration Ap 
peals pending 
0300-332680 Seaman; remained longer. Warrant for Depor- | Issuance travel 
tation issued Apr. 8, 1952 document immi 
nent 
0300-51559 No visa. Deportation ordered May 1, 1952 Pending appeal 
Board of Immi 
gration Appeals 
A-6.50039 Crime after entry. Warrant for Deportation is- | Issuance travel 
sued Apr. 29, 1952. document immil 
nent. 
0300-400746 Seaman; remained longer. Warrant for Depor- | Writ pending. 
tation issued May 20, 1952. 
0300—408570 Seaman; remained longer. Warrant for Depor- | Awaiting travel 
tation issued Apr. 25, 1952. document 
A -2384993 No visa; entered by fraud. Warrant for Depor- | Awaiting travel 
tation issued Aug. 12, 1952. document. 
No visa. Warrant for deportation issued Nov. | Writ pending. 
28, 1941. 
99301-845 Act of Oct. 16, 1918 (Communist). Warrant for | Awaiting travel 
deportation issued Apr. 22, 1952. documents . Re 
lease detrimental 
to public secu- 
rity. 
0300-411235 No visa. Warrant for deportation issued Apr. | Awaiting trave- 
28, 1952 document 


0300-39987 5 


No deportation proceedings at San Francisco. 


Part 4 


ns detained in deportation proceedings as of Oct. 1, 1952, where detention is 
continued without bond pending final determination of deportability 


Simple : Illegal 

1 Com- ti 

Total fact : entry or | Criminal 
cases munist Stowaway 


1, St. Albans 
, Boston 
3, New York 
, Philadelphia 
5, Baltimore 
§, Miami 
, Buffak 
. Detroit 


a ae 


, Chicago 


. Kansas City 
12, Seatth 
3, San Francis 0 
, San Antonio 
, El Paso 
», Los Angeles 
, Honolulu 


CLA LALA AA. 


J, 
4 


rotal 


j 


days of detention 


rage d of detention 
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Total detained as of Oct. 1, 1952 


Number 


Simple fact cases 
Communist 

Illegal entry or stowaways 
i ninicacriceetb tiem 


Total 


Aliens detained in deportation proceedings as of Oct. 1, 1952, where detention 
is continued without bond pending final determination of deportability 


Detained 


SINCE 


Name 


District No. 1, St. Albans, Vt 
c.bD 


P.R.W : : vi rime prior , Criminal 


District No. 2, Boston, Mass 
L. 


A , 2; 2 visa ) 
H.C ‘ Wanted by Brit 
suthorities 
JI.8 25, 5 iined long vis Viol ation of parole 


E.B oe 
District No. 3, New York, N. Y 

A Oct YAS Remained lo 
man 

A.A. K June y! Remained longer 
itor 

P.B Sept. 13, 195: Remained | 
man 

R.B 

Ww. 


A 


Cc 


S 


Stowaw 
inspect 
Remait 
seumla 
Remai 
Visitor 
Remair: 
seama 
stowaways 
inspect 


‘ 
‘Oo Visa 


Adulterous 
tinental 
welfare 

Prosecutior 

mer 
No visa 
Remained longer Criminal 
seamar 
do 
do 
No vis 
without 
Aug , 1952 Remaines 
seaman 
May , 1952 do 
June 3,1952 Remained longer 
itor 
Sept Narcotic Detrimental to pablic 
welfare 


See footnote at end of table 
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Aliens detained in deportation proceedings as of Oct. 1, 1952, where detention is 


continued without bond pending final determination of deportability—Con. 


Name 


District No. 3, New York, N. Y.—Con. 
C.K 


| Detained 
| since— 


Sept. 
June 
| July 
Sept. 
Aug. 


11, 1952 


14, 1952 
12, 1952 
27, 1952 


Sept. : 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


ie) Sept. 
Sept. < 


See footnote at end of table. 


Sept. 
June 
| Sept. 


| Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sep. 
Oct. 


Aug. 
| Aug. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
| Sept. 
Sept. 
| Sept. 


July 
| Aug. 





| Oct. 
| Sept. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
| Aug. 


Oct. 


..| Aug. 


| Sept. 
Aug. 
| Oct. 


Sept. 
| Aug. 
Oct. 
| Sept. 
| May 
| June 
| July 
June 


Siro 


oor 


Aug. 3 


18, 1952 


11, 1952 | 


21, 1952 | 


24, 1952 


19, 1952 | 


18, 1952 | 


1, 1952 


29, 1952 | 


25, 1952 


8, 1952 
19, 1952 


26, 1952 


12, 1952 


2, 1952 
31, 1952 
15, 1952 


1, 1952 | 


12, 1952 | 


30, 1952 


15, 1952 


4, 1952 


1, 1952 | 
7, 1952 : 


8, 1952 | 


4, 1952 
1, 1952 


30, 1952 
29, 1952 
1, 1952 
25, 1952 
1, 1952 
13, 1952 
5, 1952 
11, 1952 


Remained longer; sea- 


6, 1952 |. 


t Uae Ws wade>acakeneee 


Charges 


man. 


Crime after entry 


Remained longer; sea- 
man. 


Crime prior to entry; 
previous deport; re- 
mained longer; sea- 
man. 

Remained longer; sea- 
man. 
alae ly 

ee 
..do.. 
do 





| No visa; without in- | 


~ eo 
do 


spection. 
Stowaway.-....--.-.-- 
Remained longer; sea- 
man. 
do 
tO WOES wnucnces 


Remained longer; sea- 
man. 
..do 
Remained longer; vis- 
itor. 
Remained longer ;sea- 
man. 
Si 
No visa 
Remained longer; stu- 
| dent. 
| No visa; without in- 
| spection. 
Remained longer; sea- 
man. 
_.do 
No visa- eainwamesn 
Remained longer; sea- | 
man. 
Remained longer; vis- | 
itor. 





Remained longer; sea- 
man. 
More than one crime | 
after entry. | 
No visa cadet 
Remained longer; sea- | 
man, 
No visa re etal 
Remained longer; sea- 
man. 
..do 





Jenna 
| Remained longer; vis- | 
itor. | 


Reason for detention 


| (). 


| Previous absconder; 

likely to abscond. 
Criminal; detrimental 
Pe public safety. 


Likely to abscond; sep- 
arated from wife; 
possibly dangerous to 
wife. 

Criminal, 


('). 


(). 
('). 
(*). 
(4). 
(‘). 
(‘). 
('). 


(4). 
('). 


(). 
Stowaway; 

without 
('). 


('). 
(). 


(). 
('). 
(). 
('). 
Illegal entry. 
(*). 
('), 
(). 
(). 
(*). 


entered 
inspection. 


} @). 


Criminal. 
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Aliens detained in deportation proceedings as of Oct. 1, 1952 


IMMIGRATION 


AND NATURALIZATION 


1961 


where detention is 


continued without bond pending final determination of deportability—Con. 


Name 


District No. 3, New York, N. Y.—Con. 


8. B 


I ). D. A soe 
District No. 6, Miami, Fla.: O. G. V 


District No. 8, Detroit, Mich.: 
ye 


H.Cc.8 
District No. 9, Chicago, IIL: 
E. F. McA... 


A. E.P 
iy ta an 
Mie Bawes 


See footnote at end of table. 


June 17,1952 


i Sc pt. 18, 


June 


Detained e 
since— Charges 


Oct. 1,1952 | Remained longer; sea- 
man. 

1, 1062 |.....do 

1, 1952 |.....do 

1, 1952 |.....do 

8, 1952 ...do 

2, 1952 | No visa 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Inly 2 
Sept. 1 


Remained longer; sea- 
man. | 
Failure to maintain 
status as visitor. | 
Remained longer; sea-} 
man. | 
May 7,1952 | No visa | 


Sept. 9, 1952 do 


May 9, 


1952 


Sept. 30, 1952 


July 17,1952 | No visa: without in- 
spection. 

No visa 

Remained longer; sea- 
man. 

Ang. 27,1952 | No visa; 
ments. 

No visa 


May 14, 1982 | 
1952 
false 


Sept. 2, 1952 


| July 30,1952 | do 


Feb. 12, 1952 do | 
May 1952 do 


15, 
Apr. 12, 1952 No visa: no passport; 


' 

| 
without inspection. 
State- | 
| 

| 


Aug. 5,1952 | No visa; false 
ments. 

Remained longer; sea- 
man 
Remained longer; 


visitor. | 


Aug. , 1952 


Oct. , 1952 | 


Remained longer; sea- | 
| man. 

, 1952 | do 

5,1952 | Remained longer; vis- 
itor. 

No visa | 

Entered without in- | 
spection. 

,1952 | No visa 

1952 do 


Sept. 23, 1952 | 


Sept. 
Aug. : 


July 
June 


5, 1952 
, 1952 


Sept. 

May 

2,1952 | Remained longer; sea- | 
man. 

, 1952 do 

9,1952 | No visa 

, 1952 do 


Oct. 
Aug. 
Mar. 


Sept. : 
Aug. 
Aug. ; 


, 1952 
1952 
, 1952 


Crime after entry _. 

Act of Oct. 16, 1918 

No visa; without in- 
spection. 

3,1952 | No visa 

, 1952 do 

1, 1952 “do 

17, 1952 do 

11, 1952 do 

3, 1952 | Remained longer; sea- 
man. 

No visa ci 

No visa; without in- | 
spection. 


Sept. : 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Apr. 
July 


1, 1952 
8, 1952 


Mar. 5,1952 | Crime after entry 


Aug. 16,1952 No visa.-_-. 


Sept. 16,1952 | No visa; without in- 
spection. 
.do.. -do 


do aan do 


“Sept. 4, 


Reason for detention 


(1), 


(1). 

(tl) 

(1), 

(1), 

Entered without in- 
spection; likely to 
abseond. 

(') 


() 
(') 
(‘). 
A dulterous; 


mental to 
welfare. 


detri- 
public 


State- | ( 


‘riminal 


Criminal. 


Criminal. 

Criminal record. Pre- 
viously deported. 

Criminal. 

Bigamist; detrimental 
to public welfare. 


1) 
(ty 


Subversive; detrimen- 
tal to public security. 


--| Criminal. 
; Communist. 
| Criminal. 


(1), 


(@). 
('). 
Criminal. 


(ai 


Criminal; wanted in 
Cuba for murder. 


Criminal; detrimental 


to public welfare. 
(). 


('). 
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tliens detained in deportation proceedings as of Oct. 1, 1952, where detention is 
continued without bond pending final determination of deportability—Con. 


| 
| Jets > . . 
Name | we Charges | Reason for detention 


District No. 14, San Antonio, Tex.: P. S.| Aug. 31, No visa_- Criminal; wanted ir 
Italy. 
District No. 16, Los Angeles, Calif 
A.S8 May ‘ Practicing prostitu- | Prostitute. 
tion after entry 
R. K Aug. ’ No visa; without in- | ('). 
spection 
E.P.A 14, Crime prior to entry Criminal. 
R.G Sept. 15, 1952 do Do 
District No. 17, Honolulu, T. H 
D.C . 18,1952 No visa 
F.E June 26, 1952 do 


1 These are simple fact cases, arrived recently, are heard very promptly, concede deportability, an 
there are no other factors to be adjudicated. No question of eligibility for administrative relief, and may 
be deported promptly upon the entry of an order of deportation 


Part 5 


Final orders of deportation outstanding in excess of 6 months, Oct. 1, 1952 


Grounds for deportation 


Reason for de exect Criminal, 
Subver- | narcotic, egal 
sive and entrant 

immoral 


Other Tota 


District 
1. St. Albans ae 

Unable obtain travel documents 
Private bill pending 
Administrative stay 
Serving sentence or in institution 
Pending documents and/or transporta- 

tion arrangements 


Boston 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 
Pending documents and/or transporta- 


tion arrangements 
New York 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay ae 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transports- 
tion arrangements 


Philadelphia 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tion arrangements 


5. Baltimore . \ 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- | 
tion arrangements 
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Final orders of deportation outstanding in excess of 6 months, Oct. 1, 1952—Con. 


Grounds for deportation 


Reason for delay in execution Criminal, 
Subve narcotic, Illegal 
sive ind entrant 


immoral 


District—Continued 
6. Miami 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tion arrangements 


Buffalo 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tlon arrangements 


Detroit 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tion arrangements 


Chicago 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending decuments and/or transporta- 
tion arrangements 


Kansas City 
»btain travel document 
bill pending 
istrative stay 
entence or in institution 
Pending documents and/or transporta 
tion arrangements 


Seatth 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tion arrangements 


13. San Francisco 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay = 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tion arrangements 


14. San Antonio 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tion arrangements 


25356—52—_—124 
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Final orders of deportation outstanding in excess of 6 months, Oct. 1, 1952—Oon. 


Grounds for deportation 


Reason for delay in execution Criminal, 
Subver- | narcotic, | Illegal 
: Ot Tot: 
sive _ ard entrant her Total 
immoral 


District—Continued 
15. El Paso : ; 40 Y: 20 


Unable obtain travel documents : ; : | S 
Private bill pending 
Administrative stay . 
Serving sentence or in institution 
Pending documents and/or transporra- 
tion arrangements Reha | 


16. Los Angeles 


Unable obtain travel doc iments 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay. - 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tion arrangements. 





17. Honolulu 


Unable obtain travel documents 

Private bill pending 

Administrative stay- 

Serving sentence or in institution 

Pending documents and/or transporta- 
tion arrangement 


Grand total 


Unable obtain travel documents 
Private bill pending aches 
Administrative stay-___- ole : : 5 | 208 | 
Serving sentence or in institution... .._.. é 173 
Pending documents and/or transporta- 

tion arrangements_ 





INFORMATION PROVIDED BY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, CON- 
CERNING EXCLUSION OF ALIENS WITHOUT A HEARING ON THE 
BASIS OF CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Ezecutive Director, President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mk. RoOsenvietD: This is in response to your letter of October 3, 1952, 
requesting information from this Service concerning the practice of excluding 
aliens without a hearing on the basis of confidential information. Bach question 
propounded by you will be set out by number for clarity, followed by the Service 
answer. It is desired to point out that the statistical and proportional figures 
requested by you are, in most instances, approximate since they do not fall within 
the normal pattern of statistics maintained by this Service. 


1. When was the practice of ordering exclusion without a hearing inaugurated? 
Describe the instructions or regulations which initiated this practice. 


Your attention is invited to the act of May 22, 1918, as amended by the act of 
June 21, 1941 (40 Stat. 559; 55 Stat. 252; 22 U. S. C. 223-°26), conferring upon 
the President the power to impose additional restrictions on aliens desiring to 
enter the United States when the United States was at war or during the existence 
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of a national emergency. Pursuant to such authority, on November 14, 1941, 
Presidential Proclamation No. 2523 (6 F. R. 5821) authorized the promulgation 
of the necessary regulations by the Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
jointly. These regulations authorized the Attorney General, after consultation 
with the Secretary of State, where he determined that an alien came within 
one of the categories set forth in the regulation, to order exclusion of the alien 
without a hearing before a board of special inquiry on the basis of confidential 
information, the disclosure of which would be prejudicial to the publie interest.’ 
The Attorney General still retains that authority; the regulation is found in 
8 Code of Federal Regulations 175.57 (10 F. R. 8995, July 21, 1945). President 
Truman, on August 17, 1949, by proclamation No. 2850 (14 F. R. 5173, August 19, 
1949) eliminated the necessity for the Attorney General to consult with the 
Secretary of State before excluding an alien. The constitutionality of thus 
excluding an alien without hearing was upheld by the United States Supreme 
Court in United States ez rel. Knauff v. Shaughnessy (338 U.S. 537, January 16, 
1950), when the Court found no legal defect in the manner of Mrs. Knauff’s 
exclusion. 

The change effected by proclamation No. 2850 was incorporated in section 5 
of the act of October 16, 1918, as amended by the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
As the result, the need for consultation with the Secretary of State no longer 
exists. Pursuant to such legislative enactment, regulations were issued to 
implement the act (8 C. F. R. 174.4; 15 F. R. 8110, November 28, 1950). 


2. In how many cases was this procedure utilized prior to 1946? How many 


aliens (other than seamen) were excluded from the United States without 
a hearing prior to 1946? 


For the reasons stated in the opening paragraph of this letter, the Service 
is unable to furnish any statistical breakdown of the number of cases falling 
within this procedure prior to 16. The number, in any event, would be 
negligible because of the restricted travel during the war years and other pro- 
cedures which were utilized during the war emergency to prevent the entry into 
the United States of those applicants whose entry might be deemed to be 
prejudicial to the United States, such as the use of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee procedure and the so-called panel system. I shall not attempt to describe 
these procedures in detail since I am sure that you or your staff are familiar 


with them. Generally, they were screening groups including members of various 
Government agencies. 


3. In how many cases during the fiscal years 1948 through 1952 have aliens 
been temporarily excluded without a hearing under the provisions of 


8 Code of Federal Regulations 175.57 or section 5 of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended? 


It has been possible to determine that from December 1948 to July 1, 1952, 


approximately 2,000 aliens, other than seamen, were temporarily excluded under 


the provisions of 8 Code of Federal Regulations 175.57 or section 5 of the 1918 
act, as amended. 


4. In how many of such cases has exclusion been finally ordered without a 


hearing? Indicate what proportion of these have been at seaports and 
what proportion at land ports of entry. 


Of the above number of persons temporarily excluded, approximately 500 were 
ordered excluded and deported without a hearing. Ninety-two percent of these 
occurred at land ports of entry while 8 percent occurred at seaports of entry. 


5. How many of those finally excluded without a hearing have been: (a) sea- 
men; (>) aliens returning to residences in the United States, including a 
specification of any in possession of reentry permits who were so excluded ; 
(c) spouses of American citizens; and (d@) residents of Canada or Mexico? 


Again, in the light of my opening statement concerning statistics, I regret to 
inform you that I do not have a statistical breakdown of the number of seamen 
and spouses of American citizens who were finally excluded without a hearing. 
I can state, however, that of the approximate 500 finally excluded, 463 were resi- 
dents of Canada or Mexico. Further, 12 persons finally excluded alleged that 


18 Cc. F. R. 175.50 (b) (6 F. R. 5916, effective December 1, 1941). 
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they were returning residents of which 5 were in possession of resident alien 
border-crossing cards, 1 was in possession of a reentry permit, 1 was in posses- 
sion of a visa issued pursuant to section 4 (b) of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
and 5 were returning resident seamen who were not required to have visas under 
the waiver provided by the regulations, 


6. In what proportion of cases involving denials of hearing on the basis of con- 
dential security information have such denials been based on informa- 
tion supplied by: (a) official intelligence agencies of the United States; 
(b) official intelligence agencies of foreign governments; (c) private 
individuals? 


It is necessary to again refer to my opening statement concerning statistics. 
The information called for by this question does not fall within the normal pat- 
tern of statistics maintained by this service, and, therefore, it is not possible to 
furnish the information sought. Experience has shown, however, that the per 
centage based on information from private individuals is quite small. 


7. What steps do you take to verify or evaluate the information supplied by for 
eign agencies or by private individuals before an order of exclusion on the 
basis of such information is entered’ What steps do you take to verify 
or evaluate such information when supplied by official intelligence agen- 
cies of the United States? 


Information supplied by foreign agencies, private individuals, or official intel- 
ligence ugencies of the United States which is used as the basis for orders of 
exclusion is evaluated in the light of all of the facts in the case and any other 
information which the Service may have in a particular case as a result of 
investigations conducted by it. 

Specifcally, before information supplied by a private individual is relied upon, 
it must be established that the informant is of known reliability. This is accom- 
plished by obtaining corroborating information from other sources and, as the 
oceasion arises, obtaining reports from the field offices of this Service or some 
other agency of the United States as to the competency and reliability of the 
informant and as to other facts or Circumstances that might support or discredit 
the information furnished. I think it is well to emphasize that information 
emanating from private sources is closely scrutinized and given its proper weight 
and consideration in relation to other information of record in the case. 

Likewise, information furnished by foreign agencies must be of proven reli 
ability before it will be accepted. In many cases, other agencies of this Govern 
inent are requested to furnish opinions as to the reliability of the information 
furnished by the foreign ageney, 

Information furnished by official intelligence agencies of the United States 
is generally evaluated by the agency at the time the information is submitted 
and generally the agency evaluation is accepted. On occasion, further investi 
gation is requested of the agency submitting the report so that information 
contained in the report may be clarified and properly evaluated. In some cases, 
attempts are made to have the informants mentioned in the report interviewed 
by a representative of this Service, where possible, but only after clearance by 
the agency furnishing the report. Information supplied by one source is fre 
quently corroborated by another. 


Ss. What proportion of exclusions without hearing have been ordered on the basis 
of evidence showing (qa) direct participation in espionage, sabotage, or 
other activities immediately related to the internal security, military 
operations, or external affairs of the United States; (6) membership in 
the Communist Party of the United States; (¢) membership in the Com- 
tinunist Party of any foreign country; (¢@) membership in any other organi- 
zation in the United States; (e) membership in any other organization in 
any foreign country; (f) other factors? 


The approximate proportion of exclusions without hearing ordered on the 
basis of particular evidence adduced is as follows: 
Percent 
Membership in the Communist Party of the United States.-..-.._. ____. 1 
Membership in the Communist Party of any foreign country i a 37 
Membership in any other organization in any foreign country__._..._-_.-_._. 48 
Other factors 


> 


Again, in the light of my opening statement concerning statistics, I regret that 
I do not have the statistical breakdown to show the proportion of exclusions 
Without hearing which have been ordered on the basis of evidence showing direct 
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participation in espionage, sabotaye, or other activities immediately related to 
the internal security, military operations, or external affairs of the United States, 
and membership in any other organizations in the United States. Any such cases, 
therefore, are included in the 14 percent representing other factors. 

It is desired to emphasize that the use of this process has not been automatic 
but is resorted to only in those cases where the establishment of membership was 
based upon reliable and trustworthy information from sources which could not 
be disclosed without jeopardizing the effectiveness of intelligence agencies and 
Frources so important to remain concealed in the interest of national security. 


v. Has exclusion without hearing finally been ordered on the basis of past mem 
bership in any of the organizations described in paragraph S? if so, specify 
what proportion of cases involve such past membership. 


Since past membership in a proscribed organization automatically brings a 
person within the inhibitions of section 5 of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended, we do know from experience that final exclusion orders have been 
entered on the basis of past membership in the organizations mentioned in para 
craph 8 above. However, the exact proportion cannot be specified since, as indi 
cated above, the information does not fall within the normal pattern of statistics 
maintained by this Service. 

The comment made under paragraph 8 above with respect to the limited use of 
this process applies equally to Cases involving past membership. 

10. What standards do you use in determining that exelusion without hearing 
is warranted? Do you feel that exclusion without hearing is justified on 
the basis of strong suspicion of improper associetions or activities or is it 
your view that the confidential information upon which you rely should 
be equally as persuasive as similar evidence produced at a hearing? Do 
you rely on confidential information of past or present associations because 
direct evidence is unavailable? To what extent do you attempt to deter- 
mine whether the alleged metnbership was voluntary? How do you deter- 
mine in such cases whether a named organization other than the Com- 
munist Party is proscribed under the act of October 16, 1918, as amended? 


The standards used in determining that exclusion without a hearing is jus- 
tified are found in the regulations and the statute... They are: 

1. That it be determined that an applicant is excludable under one of the cate 
gories set forth in S CFR 175.53 or section 1 of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended : 

2. That the derogatory information justifying exclusion is of a confidential 
nature; and 

3. That the disclosure of that information would be prejudicial to the public 
interest, safety, or security. (The words “safety or security” appear only in 
section 5 of the 1918 act, as amended.) 


Mere suspicion of improper associations or activities, although strong, is not 
used as the basis for exclusion witbout a hearing. The information relied upon 
must be such that, except for its confidential nature, it would support a ground 
for the exclusion of the alien if produced at a hearing before a Board of Special 
Inquiry. 

Confidential information is relied upon only when admissible evidence is not 
available. If there is information, the disclosure of which would not be prejudi- 
cial to the public interest, safety, or security, the alien’s admissibility to the 
United States is determined at a hearing before a Board of Special Inquiry. 

All of the circumstances which can be ascertained surrounding an alien's 
membership in a proscribed organization are considered, together with condi 
tions, both political and economic, which prevailed at the time and in the country 
where the alien joined the organization. If such membership is admitted by the 
individual coneerned, any explanation he desires to offer to show that such mem 
bership in an organization was involuntary is considered. In addition, the 
Service recognizes that membership in proscribed organizations was involuntary 
in some cases, as, for instance, the rank and file membership of the Fascist Party. 
Furthermore, it is the position of the Service that Public Law 14, Fighty-second 
Congress, approved March 28, 1951, which supplemented the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended, was intended to exculpate any suppesed membership in a 
prohibited organization which was not entered into voluntarily. 

In view of the definitive provisions of section 3 (15) and section 3 (19) of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, the Nazi Party of Germany and the Fascist 


¢. 5. act of October 16, 1918. as amended. as 8 C. F. R. 1744 (hb) 


. 
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Party of Italy, in addition to the Communist Party, have been held to be pro- 
scribed. As to other totalitarian parties or governments, resort, of course, is 
had to the legislative pattern and, in addition, other agencies of the Government 
are asked to furnish any information they may possess as to the character of the 
party or organization in a foreign country. 

With respect to any other organization, a determination that it is proscribed 
under the 1918 act, as amended, is made only after full and complete investiga- 
tion. The investigation, of course, includes checks with the various intelligence 
and other agencies of the United States. All the evidence and information 
obtained during the investigation is carefully considered and evaluated by the 
Service and a determination reached as to whether the organization in question 
falls within the proscription of the 1918 act, as amended: 

11. What notice is given to the affected alien concerning the nature and basis 
of the charges against him? What opportunity does he have to refute 
such charges by presenting evidence in his own behalf? What opportunity 
is given for representation by counsel and for presenting written or oral 
arguments to the official charged with the responsibility for decisions? 
What notice is given to the affected alien concerning the decision against 
him and the basis on which it bas been rendered? 

When an alien has been temporarily excluded from admission to the United 
States, a brief sworn question and answer statement covering the relevant facts 
is taken from him, if possible. Also, he is served personally or by registered 
mail with a written notice that he was temporarily excluded because he appears 
to be excludable under the act of October 16, 1918, as amended, and that his ap- 
plication for admission is being forwarded for consideration to the Commissioner 
of this Service in Washington, D. C. 

The alien is at liberty to present, in his behalf, whatever documents or other 
evidence he desires. Such documents or other evidence is forwarded to the 
Commissioner for use in consideration of the case. 

The alien, following his temporary exclusion, is at liberty to engage counsel 
who.may appear at any subsequent interrogation and submit whatever evidence 
and present whatever written arguments he desires. Requests for oral argu- 
ments have been few and oral argument have been made in the past on but a few 
occasions. 

If the alien is ordered excluded and deported without a hearing, he is served, 
personally or by registered mail, with written notice to that effect. Since such 
an order must be based on confidential information, the disciosure of which 
would be prejudicial to the public interest, safety, or security, the alien cannot, 
of course, be apprised of the facts upon which -the excluding order was based. 
12. Under present procedures what officers of the Department of Justice are 

empowered to order final exclusion without hearing? If more than one 
officer has authority, specify the proportion of cases in which each officer 
has functioned. What opportunities are afforded for review of such deter- 
minations ordering final exclusion without hearing? 

The Commission of Immigration and Naturalization is empowered to order 
an alien excluded and deported without a hearing. This authority, of course, 
is coextensive with that of the Attorney General. 

Between January 1 and July 1, 1952, approximately 85 orders directing aliens 
excluded and deported without a hearing were entered by the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization. Prior to that time the Attorney General entered 
all such orders. Again, the figure must be approximate since I do not have a 
statistical breakdown of the orders in question. 

There is no specific provision for review of orders directing aliens to be ex- 
cluded and deported without hearing. However, in the event the alien or his 
counsel presents evidence that would seem to indicate an injustice has been 
done, the Service, on its own motion, has reopened cases for further hearing. 
Also, the alien may reapply for admission to the United States and thus have 
his admissibility to the United States again determined. At that time, of course, 
any additional information either for or against the alien would be considered 
and the entire record reviewed. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN G. HABRERTON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, CONCERN- 
ING PRIVATE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY BILLS INTRODUCED 
IN THE EIGHTY-FIRST AND EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESSES 


Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 16, 1952. 
Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
E.cecutive Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. RosENFIELD: Reference is made to your letter of September 17, 1952 
requesting information concerning private immigration and nationality bills 
introduced in the Eighty-first and Eighty-second Congresses 

Pursuant to your request, I am submitting an analysis which sets forth (1) the 
number of private immigration and nationality bills introduced in each Congress, 
(2) the various categories into which they have been divided for the purpose 
of this report, (8) the number of persons affected by such bills, (4) the number 
of bills enacted by each Congress, (5) the various categories into which they 
fall, (6) the number of persons affected by the bills so enacted, and (7) the 
number of bills which have been vetoed by the President. 

In any case where a bill has been introduced both in the Senate and the House 
of Representatives for the relief of the same person, only one bill has been 
included in our computation. According to the records of the Service. 2,465 
private bills were introduced in the Eighty-first Congress for the relief of 4,145 
persons. Of these bills, 505 were enacted for the benefit of 835 persons. Five 
bills were vetoed, three of which were subsequently reintroduced and enacted. 
In the Fighty-second Congress 3.302 bills were introdneed for the relief of 
5,784 persons of which 732 bills were enacted affecting 1,364 persons. Two bills 
which were vetoed were reintroduced and enacted. 


8ist Cong. 82d Cong. 


Intro- En- Introe- | En- 
duced acted | duced | acted 


IMMIGRATION BILLS 


. Granting right of permanent residence in United States, to aliens 
who have entered without immigration visas 

2. Granting nonquota status to adopted children and stepchildren of 
United States citizens (sees. 4 (a) and 9 of 1924 act) 

3. Granting nonq'ota status together with exemtion from racial bar 
to adorted children and ste children of United States citizens 
‘sees. 4 (a), 9, and 13 (c) of 1924 act) 

. Deeming alien to be under age of 21 years so as to confer nonquota 
stat 's 

. Deeming alien to be returning from temporary visit abroad so as to 
confer nonquota status 

§. Deeming alien to be nonquota immigrant or born in country which 
has open quota 

. Authorizing alien fiancée of veteran to enter as visitor and to adjust 
status 

. Authrizing alien fiancée of veteran to enter as visitor and to adjust 
status, together with exemption from racial bar ____- 

. Granting nonquota status to Chinese persons notwithstanding sec 2 
of act of December 17, 1943 

. Granting exemption from sec 13 (ce) of the Immigration Act of 1924 to 
permit entry of aliens racially ineligible to citizenshin 

. Granting exemr tion from those rrovisions of sec 3, Immigration Act 
of 1917, which exclude aliens afflicted with disease or mental defects 

. Granting exemption from those provisions of sec 3, Immigration Act 
of 1917, which exclude illiterate aliens 

3. Grantirg exemption from those provisions of sec 3, Immigration Act 
of 1917, which exclude aliens on criminal grounds. . 

Canceling de-ortation proceedings 
Other immigration bills 


NATIONALITY BILLS 


. Waiving residence period required for naturalization 
Authorizing expeditious naturalization of former citizens 
3. Preserving citizenship notwithstanding protracted foreign residence 
or voting in foreign countries 
. Other nationality bills 


Total. 
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The Service cannot undertake to advise your Comission as to the policies 
followed by Congress in dealing with private relief legislation. So far as I am 
aware, ho congressionz! committee has ever issued a statement setting forth the 
criteria by which it would be governed in passing upon private immigration 
and nationality bills. However, the House Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Naturalization has indicated to this Service that it does not look with favor 
upon private bills for the relief of deserting seamen or stowaways. 

In its recommendations to the Department, the Service has taken the position 
that the enactment of private bills should be limited to cases involving unsu:l 
and compelling circumstances such as extreme hardship and services rendere:| 
or to be rendered to the United States. The Service consistently has opposed 
the enactment of private bills which tend to encourage a disregard for the general 
laws at the expense of aliens who comply with these laws. 

As a rule, bills in the first immigration category provide for the deduction of 
ohne number from the applicable quota as to each alien beneficiary. Under the 
existing practice, the aliens who violate our immigration laws are frequently 
rewarded and those who respect our laws by remaining abroad until their 
numbers are reached must experience further delay because so many quota 
numbers ure allocated to aliens unlawfully residing in the United States, 

From time to time requests have been made by the Senate and House Commit 
tees on the Judiciary that the Service defer deportation pending consideration 
of private relief legislation. In that connection, there is attached for your infor 
mation a copy of a letter which was written on August 21, 1952, by the Attorney 
General to the chairman of the House Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat 
uralization. That letter sets forth the policy by which the Service is guided in 
the matter of staying deportation pending consideration of private bills. 

In paragraphs 5 and 6 of your letter you request a statement as to the probable 
effect of Public Law 414, Eighty-second Congress, upon the number of private 
bills which may be expected in the future. That act eliminates the racial bar 
altogether and thereby obviates the necessity for the introduction of private 
bills referred to in immigration category No. 10 of the above analysis. The 
Immigration and Nationality Act grants nonquota status to the alien Chinese 
children and husbands of American citizens. (See sees. 202 (a) (5) and 101 (a) 
(27) (A).) For that reason, there will be no need for private bills under immi 
gration category No. 9. 

Section 101 (a) (27) (A) of the Immigration and Nationality Act confers 
nonquota status upon an immigrant who is the “spouse” of an American citizen 
Under existing law (sec. 4 (a) of the Immigration Act of 1924), alien husbands 
of American citizens do not have nonquota status by reason of the relationship 
unless the marriage occurred prior to January 1, 1948. This change in the law 
may reduce the number of bills described in immigration category No. 6. 

Section 101 (b) (1) of the Immigration and Nationality Act defines the term 
“child” so as to include “a stepchild, provided the child had not reached the age 
of 18 years at the time the marriage creating the status of stepchild occurred.” 
Thus, a stepchild will enjoy nonquota status under section 101 (a) (27) if the 
stepfather or stepmother is a citizen of the United States. This extension of the 
class of “child” will undoubtedly operate to reduce the number of private bills 
referred to in immigration category No. 2. 

Immigration category No. 1 will probably be affected by section 245 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, which authorizes the adjustment of status to 
permanent residence in certain cases, and by section 208 (a) (1), which grants 
quota preferences to persons of high education or specialized experience. 

In paragraph 6 of your letter you request a statement as to the types of cases 
in which the Service anticipates an increase in the volume of private bills result- 
ing from the provisions of the Immigration and Nationality Act. Some avenues 
which heretofore provided administrative relief to aliens seeking the adjustment 
of their immigration status will be closed as you have indicated. There is, how- 
ever, no way to ascertan what proportion of the persons affected will seek relief 
through private legislation. While this expedienf has been resorted to with 
increasing frequency during the last deeade, it is not possible to determine what 
effect Public Law 414 will have upon the attitude of the Eighty-third Congress 
Consequently, any statement by the Service as to the probability of an increase 
in the number of private bills, or the extent of any possible increase, would be 
entirely conjectural. 

Sincerely, 
Bens. G. HABRERTON, 
Acting Commissioner. 
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(The following letter from Attorney General MeGranery was enclosed :) 
AveustT 21, 1952. 
Hon. FrANcis FE. WALTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Jean Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This is in response to your letter of July 8, 1952, 
requesting that deportation be held in abeyance until March 1, 1953, in the cases 
of aliens for whom private bills were pending in Congress at the time of its 
adjournment. 

During the Eighty-second Congress, 3,669 private relief bills dealing with 
immigration and nationality problems were introduced, which compares with 
a total of 2,811 for the Highty-first Congress, 1,141 for the Eightieth Congress, 
$2) for the Seventy-ninth Congress, and 163 for the Seventy-eighth Congress. 

This vast increase in the introduction of private relief bills in recent years, 
reaching its peak in the Eighty-second Congress, has naturally resulted in a 
comparable increase in the calls upon the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
for investigations and reports, a situation which, without a commensurate in 
crease in personnel, has placed a considerable burden on facilities already heavily 
burdened with many other pressing assiguments. However, as you know, this 
department is always desirous of furnishing every possible assistance to the 
Congress and continuing the splendid mutual cooperation which has always 
existed between your committee and the department. 

L know that the flood of private bills has also added to the burdens of your 
committee, and that many such bills were under active consideration by your 
committee and by the Congress at the time of its adjournment. While I am 
reluctant to continue indefinitely the deferment of deportation in the cases of 
aliens whose expulsion is commanded by statute, at the same time I wish to 
afford to the Congress the opportunity to consider ameliorative action in those 
matters where the appropriate congressional committees have stated that such 
action is under active consideration. 

In the past this Department has generally withheld the deportation of those 
aliens in whose behalf private bills were pending, when such postponement has 
been requested by the Senate and House Judiciary Committees. Such deferments 
represent an administrative courtesy which the Attorney General is glad to 
extend to Congress. As you know, however, the law reposes in this office the duty 
to deport aliens who are illegally in the United States, and this Department 
must reserve the right to determine whether a stay of deportation in any 
individual case is consistent, in its judgment, with good administration and with 
the welfare and safety of the United States, a policy with which I am sure that 
you are in full accord. Such determination, however, will be made only after 
consultation with the interested committees of the Congress. 

' In conformity with this policy and in compliance with your request, this 
department will continue to extend to Congress the full measure of courtesy 
and comity that has guided our actions in the past. With the above reservation, 
deportation will be stayed until March 1, 1953, in those cases in which a private 
relief bill was pending in Congress at the time of its adjournment, in which the 
appropriate committee in either House of Congress has not taken adverse action, 
and in which your committee has specifically asked that deportation be stayed o1 
has requested a report. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES P. McGranery, 
Attorney General 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR CONCERNING CERTIFICATIONS AS TO UNAVAILABILITY OF 
DOMESTIC LABOR DURING 1946-52 


OrFricE MEMORANDUM 
Ocroswer 31, 1952. 


To: Mr. Boris Stephen Yane, President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

From: E. L. Keenan, Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Security. 

Subject : Operational data concerning certifications as to unavailability of domes- 
tic labor during 1946-52. 


The data contained herein represent those instances in which the United 
States Employment Service furnished to the Attorney General of the United 
States a certification as to the unavailability of like domestic labor in connection 
with applications filed by employers requesting waiver of the labor-contract law. 
The data does not reflect whether the employer requests were for temporary 
(nonimmigrant) or permanent (immigrant), nor does it indicate that workers 
actually entered this country in the numbers indicated. It is further limited 
in that it applies only to requests from nonagricultural employers, exclusive of 
users of Canadians on a temporary basis by the woods industry in Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and New York. The Canadian woods workers are admitted 
under the waiver provisions of the law implemented by arrangements between 
the United States and Canadian Governments. 

The attached tables show information by broad occupational groupings: 

Table I.—This table indicates the number of openings for which certification 
as to the unavailability of workers was made by calendar year. You will note 
that substantially large numbers of workers were primarily in the skilled 
occupations, and relatively small numbers in the professional. With respect to 
the professional groups, the small number of openings for which certifications 
were made may be due largely to the fact that the labor-contract law excludes 
mental workers from its provisions. Thus, in those instances in which the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service determined that the employer’s appli- 
cation was for an alien to perform mental work, certification was not requested 
by the United States Employment Service. There appears to be a relationship 
between the annual total number of openings for which certification was made 
and the general labor-market conditions in this country during those years. 

Table IT.—Table II is prepared to show the number of different occupations for 
which certifications were made each year. The figures in the total 7-year-period 
column indicate the total number of different occupations for which certification 
was made during the entire period. For example, construction bricklayers 
(skilled group) may have been certified for in each of the 7 years. However, in. 
the total column, it would appear as only one occupation. While 488 different 
occupations would appear a sizable number, it is less significant in terms of the 
thirty-odd-thousand identifiable occupations utilized in the United States, each of 
which requires different skills or.a different skill level. 

Table I1I.—The information contained herein is presented to show that, gen- 
erally speaking, small numbers of openings are involved for each application 
filed by an employer. For instance, in the professional and managerial group 
for 1946, certification was made for 43 openings (see table I) representing 18 
different occupations (see table II), but involved 39 employer requests (see 
table III). Thus, the number of openings per request averaged 1.1 per request 
and 2.3 number of openings per each occupation in the professional and mana- 
gerial group for the year 1946. 

These data are not a sample but constitute total activity for the years re- 
ported, exclusive of the use of Canadians in the New York and New England 
woods industry. Interpretations and conclusions are relatively difficult due to 
the problems of determining the interrelationship among such factors as— 
Varying economic conditions; 

Total size of labor force; 

Total number of openings certified ; 

Small numbers of openings usually involved per request; 

Wide range of occupations; 

Quota problems which may have been a deterrent to employer application ; 
Inability of worker to independently apply for admission for employment ; 
Repetition of appearance in successive years of same needs, either due to 
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seasonal demand or inability to effect entrance of worker within authorized 
period ; and 

9. Inability to determine from Employment Service records the proportion 
approved by Immigration and Naturalization Service for permanent or temporary 
admission. Detailed sampling, however, indicates that a substantial proportion 
involved workers who were granted temporary admission. 


Data on nonagricultural certifications, other than Canadian woodsiworkers. 
compiled from individual employer folders 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF OPENINGS 
: | | Total for 
Occupations | 1946 1947 1948 | 1949 1950 1951 1952! 7-year 
| period 


Professional and managerial _- 
Clerical and sales- 
Service... __. a 
Fishery, forestry, and kindred- 
Skilled: 
Manufacturing - - -- ae 232 | 
Nonmanufacturing - ----- | 221 | 300 
Semiskilled: | 
Manufacturing -. nist 97 | 166 | 32 | 
Nonmanufacturing-_-_.__.--- 156 63 | 1 
Unskilled: | } 
Manufacturing } 183 | 1,031 | 1,003 | 75 ; 
Nonmanufacturing- ‘ 268 | 22 | RS | 144 144 
om onsien - = —— —_ 
Ee cies kpe sigs sascibesiock sia 1,301 | 1,873 | 1,949 | 454 612 
i | 


TABLE IL. NUMBER OF OCCUPATIONS 


| | | 
Professional and managerial - - 18 | | 1: 
Clerical and sales 2 | 3 | 
Service. ; 
Fishery, forestry, and kindred____ 7 . 
Skilled: 

Manufacturing - . 

Nonmanufacturing - 
Semiskilled: 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing - 
Unskilled: 

Manufacturing 

Nonmanufacturing - 


Total. Te eee 146 116 | 108 


TABLE II] NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 


Professional and managerial _. 39 
Clerical and sales = 3 
Service ite tn | 13 
Fishery, forestry, and kindred 2 
Skilled: 
Manufacturing - 87 | 
Nonmanufacturing - _-_.----- | 55 | 
Semiskilled: 
Manufacturing ----- | 17 | 
Nonmanufacturing - 
Unskilled: 
Manufacturing - 
Nonmanufacturing- - 


14 | 19 | 
3 5 | 


9 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
16 | 
| 


54 


a aieattin diane gentoad 165 | 


1 Through Oct. 17. 
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INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR CONCERNING MANPOWER ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION POL- 
ICY; IMMIGRATION QUOTAS IN RELATION TO SIZE OF UNITED 
STATES POPULATION; AND POPULATION GROWTH AND CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 1919-60 


Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Lwrecutive Director, President's Commission on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Washinaton, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. ROSENFIELD: In accordance with our understanding with Mr. Boris S. 
Yane, I am happy to send you the following materials, prepared by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the assistance of the President's Commission on Immi- 
gration and aliens in the United States, 

1. Manpower aspects of immigration policy. 

2 tion quotas in relation to size of United States population, 

3. Population growth and capital investment in the United States, 1919-60. 
The above materials may be considered as supplements to the statement which 
I presented at the public hearings of the Commission in Washington on October 
27, 1952. 

We have previously sent you: (1) Summaries of the economic situation for se- 
lected periods from 1907 to 1951: and (2) a selected list of references on immi 
gration and aliens in the United States. 

The opportunity to be of service to the Commission has been appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


EWAN CLAGUE, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


MANPOWER ASPECTS OF IMMIGRATION POLICY 


Immigration policy has often been considered in relation to the manpower re- 


quirements of the American economy. There are two basic considerations con- 
cerning the role of immigrants in meeting the manpower requirements of the 
United States which should be taken into account in formulating that policy 
Both make it quite impossible to give any objective quantification of this rela 
tionship. 

1. The manpower requirements of the United States in relation to immigration 
obviously vary with employment and over-all economic conditions in this coun- 
try. Obviously enough, to take one extreme, during a period of depression, we 
do not even have the capacity to absorb the labor force resulting from our own 
population increase. Under these circumstances, a case can be made for cessa 
tion of all immigration. Under conditions of an expanding economy, with 
high levels of employment, it is just as obvious that immigration can play a 
part in meeting manpower requirements in this country. The amount of immi 
gration that could be absorbed under these conditions becomes a theoretical 
problem related to the ultimate capacity of this country to absorb additional 
persons. For example, the Agures will vary substantially depending on assump 
tions concerning technological advances on the farm, in terms of increasing the 
amount of food that con be produced per acre; similar technological advances 
in factories; ete. 

2. A similar situation holds in terms of the relationship of immigration to’ 
manpower requirements in specific occupations. The difficulty in making this 
relationship and quantifying it stems from two factors: 

(a) In terms of manpower requirements of the United States in such highly 
skilled or professional occupations as physicians, engineer, ete., there are im- 
portant barriers and restrictions in terms of education, training, and licensure. 

(b) One must also consider the manpower requirements of our allies and their 
needs for these professional and skilled personnel. Historically, we have made 
our gains by having immigrants to the United States join the stream of education 
and training in this country and in this way taking their place in various occupa- 
tions, side by side with the native-born, in meeting occupational needs in this 
country. 
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When all is said and done, then, the relationship between manpower require- 
ments of the United States and immigration becomes not a matter of quantity 
but a matter of outlook or philosophy concerning future economic conditions in 
the United States. 

Thus, if one assumes a United States economy expanding in the future toward 
higher national product, national income, standard of living, one can easily find 
the proper place for immigrants. Contrariwise, in the setting of a stagnant 
economy, it is difficult to support, from a manpower point of view, any significant 
number of immigrants to the United States. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS IN RELATION TO SIZE OF UNITED STATES POPULATION 


A fixed volume of immigration each year means a constantly declining ratio 
of immigrants to the total population because of the natural increase in the 
population. The immigration quota of 165,000 in 1924 represented 145 persons 
per 100,000 in the population at that date. The same number of immigrants in 
1952 would have resulted in a ratio of 105 per 100,000 population. By 1960, the 
proportion would be further reduced to 97 per 100,000 persons in the population 
(assuming the same level of immigration after July 1952). 

On the other hand, if it is assumed that the immigration quota is related as 
a fixed percentage to the population, then the amount of immigration would 
increase proportionately with the growth of the total population. For examp'e, 
the 1924 immigration quota of 165,000 is the equivalent, on this basis, to 228,000 
in 1952, and to 248,000 in 1960. 


POPULATION GROWTH AND CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN THE UNITED States, 1919-60 


The gains in productivity which underlie both the rising standard of living of 
the United States and the increased leisure time available to American workers 
have been founded in large part upon a long-term growth in our stock of capital 
relative to population. Therefore, it is certainly pertinent to inquire whether 
immigration would increase our population so rapidly as to strain our produc- 
tive resources and endanger the outlook for a continuation of this rising pro- 
ductivity. Although the following calculation is extremely rough and takes 
account only of the relationship between population and capital accumulation, 
it does suggest that rising productivity and rapidly increasing population are 
consistent. 

Our national wealth, both publie and private, has risen considerably faster 
than the population in the recent past. In the period 1919—51 our national stock 
of productive capital doubled, as compared with an increase in the total popula 
tion of 46 percent. This growth has not been at a constant rate during the 
period and the most rapid increases in productive capital per person have not 
been associated with a slowly rising population. Conversely, when our stock 
of capital has declined relative to the population, it has not been an abnormally 
rapid rise in population which has been at fault. The depression period of the 
1930's is a graphic example of this. The percentage increase in the population 
in the decade of the thirties was the smallest for any decade in our history, 
yet the per capita wealth of the Nation declined markedly, the result of little 
new investment in a period of business despondency. 

In contrast, in the post-World War II period of high levels of employment 
and economic activity, capital investment has outrun by a considerable margin 
even our extraordinary rate of population growth. From 1946 to 1951 our stock 
of invested capital increased by an estimated 15 percent, as compared with an 
increase of population of 9 percent. 

It seems clear that changes in the capital stock per person in the recent past 
have been primarily the result of factors other than population growth. Past 
experience indicates that we have the ability to increase our stock of productive 
wealth much more rapidly than the long-term rate of increase. 

Projections of the population assuming medium trends of fertility and mor- 
tality and a net immigration of 400,000 annually have placed the population at 
173 million in 1960, an increase of 12 percent over 1951. On the basis of the 
long-term increase in per capita wealth, this would require a gain of 19 percent 
in net investment. At the postwar rate of net capital accumulation, we would 
reach a level sufficient to maintain the long-term growth in per capita productive 
wealth at the end of the seventh year of the 9-year period. 
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TECHNICAL Nore—CALCULATION OF Net CHANGES IN INVESTED WEALTH, 1919-51 


The bench mark for this ealculation of the productive wealth of the United 
States was Estimated National Wealth for 1922 of the Bureau of the Census. 
The estimate of total national wealth was reduced to exclude personal property, 
including personal motor vehicles. Annual net changes in the stock were com- 
puted in the following manner: 

The Department of Commerce annual estimate of gross private domestic 
investment was reduced by estimated depreciation and accidental damage to 
fixed capital. Net foreign investment was then added to give annual changes in 
net private investment. 

For the public sector, annual purchases by government (Federal and State 
and local) from business were reduced by 25 percent (estimated nondurables 
purchases) and the total depreciated at an annual rate of 10 percent, except 
in the war years, 1942-45, when an annual depreciation rate of 25 percent was 
used. Government construction was then added, and depreciated at a 2-percent 
annual rate. This provided estimates of net annual changes in capital formation 
for the period 1929-51. 

Very little data on capital accumulation are available for the years previous 
to 1929. For the government sector, Kuznets’ estimates of net changes in govern- 
ment construction were used.’ All other government expenditures, available 
also from Kuznets but only as a single all-inclusive figure, were reduced by 
roughly 60 percent, the proportion assumed, from available data for subsequent 
years, to be the proportion expended on services and nondurables. The deprecia- 
tion rates of 2 percent for construction and 10 percent for all other government 
also applied for these years. 

Kuznets provides an estimate for gross private investment for the years 1919-29, 
but no estimates of depreciation. An examination of 1929 and subsequent years 
indicated that depreciation was a relatively stable quantity, depending as it does 
upon the stock of goods, rather than year-to-year changes. The 1929 level of 
depreciation and accidental damage as a constant for each year back to 1919 was 
therefore assumed. 

Based upon an inspection of trends from 1929 to 1951, Department of Com- 
merce price deflators for gross private domestic investment, 1919-51, were 
assumed to apply to government capital accumulation as well. 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR CONCERNING METHOD USED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS FOR ESTIMATING ADDITIONS TO THE LABOR FORCE 
IN 1955 AND 1960 RESULTING FROM ASSUMED LEVELS OF NET 
IMMIGRATION , 

OFFICE MEMORANDUM 
NOVEMBER 7, 1952. 

To: Mr. Boris S. Yane, President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturaliza 
tion. 

From: Charles D. Stewart. 

Subject : Method used by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for estimating additions 
to the labor force in 1955 and 1960 resulting from assumed levels of net 
immigration. 

Following is the brief explanation which you requested for the use of the 
Executive Director of the Commission. We suggest that it be considered a tech- 
nical note on table 1 accompanying the statement made by the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics before the Commission on October 27, 1952. 


VWethod used by Bureau of Labor Statistics for estimating additions to the labor 
force in 1955 and 1960 resulting from assumed levels of net immigration 


The net additions to the labor force resulting from assumed levels of net immi- 
gration were computed in two basic steps: 


1 Kuznets, Simon, National Product Since 1869. National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York, 1946. 
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1. The number of immigrants under each assumption was distributed into 
5-year age groups of men and women. This was done on the basis of the age-sex 
distribution of immigrants used by the United States Bureau of the Census in 
making the population projections published in P—25, No, 43, Illustrative Projec- 
tions of the Population of the United States, 1950 to 1960. The matter of aging 
and mortality was partially taken into account by applying 5-year death rates 
to the immigrants in 1955 to estimate the number surviving to be 5 vears older in 
i%60. kor simplicity in computation, it was assumed that there were no deaths 
within the period 1953-55 among those admitted during that period and no deaths 
in the period 1955-60 to persons admitted during those years. This procedure 
does not materially affect the results, as can be seen from the fact that only 20,000 
deaths would occur in the 5 years between 1955 and 1960 among the 600,000 
immigrants admitted by 1955 under the assumption of 200,000 per year. 

2. Projected labor force participation rates for 1955 and 1960, by age group, 
for men and women over 14 years were applied to the immigrant population in 
these age groups and the resulting labor force in each age was summed to obtain 
the total for immigrants 14 vears and over. This step assumes that the rates 
of labor force participation for immigrants is the same in each age as for the 
United States population as a whole. 


Labor force participation rate for immigrants in 1955 and 1960 
WA : 
Based on population 14 vears and over__ 
Based on population of all ages 
1060 : 
Based on population 14 years and over 
Based on population of all ages 


LIST OF CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS, SUPPLIED BY THE UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, EFFECTIVE MAY 7, 1951, AND REVISED TO 
AUGUST 26, 1952 


Note.—Each occupation included has been determined on the basis of the 
following criteria: 

(a) Under the foreseeable mobilization program an over-all shortage of 
workers in the occupation exists or is developing which will significantly inter- 
fere with effective functioning of essential industries and activities. 

(b) A minimum accelerated training time of 2 years (or the equivalent in work 
experience) is necessary to the satisfactory performance of all the major tasks 
found in the occupation. 

(c) The occupation is indispensable to the functioning of the industries or 
activities in which it occurs. 


OCCUPATIONAL TITLES 


Agronomist Engineer, professional (all branches) 
Aircraft and engine mechanics (air Entomplogist 

transportation and manufacturing) Farm operators and assistants 
Airplane navigator, commercial Foreman (critical operations only) 
Airplane pilot, commercial Fourdrinier wire weaver 
Airways operations specialist Geologist 
Apprentice (critical occupations only) Geophysicist 
Blacksmiths and hammersmiths Glass blower, laboratory apparatus 
Boilermaker Heat treater, all around 
Cable splicer, power Instrument repairman 
Chemist Licensed mates 
Clinical psychologist Lineman, power 
Dentist Loftsman 
Die setter Machinist 
Driller, petroleum Maintenance mechanic, industrial 
Electrician, airplane Masters and pilots 
Electronic technician Mathematician 
Engineer draftsman, design Metal miner, underground, all around 
Engineers, marine, chiefs and as- Metal spinner 

sistants Microbiologist (includes bacteriologist } 
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OCCUPATIONAL TITLES—Ccontinued 


Millwright 

Model maker 

Molder and coremaker 

Nurse, professional 

Oil well servicing technician 

Orthopedic appliance and limb tech- 
nician 

Osteopath 

Parasitologist (plant or animal) 

Patternmaker 

Pharmacologist 

Physician and surgeon 

Physicist 


Physiologist (plant or animal) 

Plant pathologist ; 

Precision lens grinders and polishers 

Roller, iron and steel 

Sawsmith 

Shipfitter 

Stillman 

Teacher, college and vocational 
(critical occupations only ) 

Tool and die designer 

Tool and die maker 

Veterinarian 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION CONCERNING REFERENCES ON CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
FOREIGN-BORN SCIENTISTS TO THE UNITED STATES ATOMIC 
ENERGY PROGRAM 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1952. 
Mr. HArkY ROSENFIELD, 
Hrecutive Director, 
President's Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. ROSENFIELD: AS you requested, our Library people have done a search 
for references on contributions of foreign-born scientists to the United States 
atomic-energy program. The results are attached. You will find a good many 
duplications owing to the fact that we categorized the statements in two ways— 
alphabetically by the person making the statement quoted, alphabetically by the 
foreign-born scientist whose name was mentioned in the statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
MORSE SALISBURY, 
Director, Division of Information Services. 


General statements by— Kingdon, K. H. 


Hutchins, R. M. 

Ickes, H. L. 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
Lilienthal, D. E. 

Oppenhe'mer, J. R. 

Smyth, H. D. 

Strauss, L. L. 

Waymack, W. W. 


Scientists of foreign birth: 


Allibone, T. FE. 
Baxter, J. W. 
Bethe, H. A. 
Bohr, N. 

Breit, G. 
Bretscher, E. 
Chadwick, Sir J. 
Debye, P. 
Einstein, A. 
Emelsus, K. G. 
Failla, G. 
Fermi, E. 
Fowler, R. H. 
Gamow, G. 
Giauque, W. F. 
Grosse, A. von 
Henne, A. L. 


Kistiakowsky, G. B. 
Lattes, C. M. G. 
Lauritsen, C. C. 
Lauritesen, T. 
Massey, H. S. W. 
Neumann, J. von 
Oliphant, M. L. E. 
Peierls, R. 

Penny, W. C. 

Rabi, I. L. 

Rossi, B. 

Segre, E. 

Skinner, H. W. B. 
Slotin, L. B. 
Smith, C. S. 
Szilard, L. 

Taylor, G. 

Taylor, H. 8. 
Teller, EB. 
Thornton, R. L. 
Weisskopf, V. F. 
Westendorp, W. F. 
Wigner, E. P. 
Wilkinson, V. J. R. 
Yukawa, H. 

Zinn, W. H. 
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“Let’s look at the international situation with regard to the construction of 
the atomic bomb. Fermi was in Italy. Hahn was in Germany. Niels Bohr was 
in Denmark. Five or six of the most important men on the Manhattan project 
are Hungarians who had worked in Hungary in this field. The basic work of 
Chadwick in England was fundamental to the development.” 

“Now, we grabbed them all—not the men, but we grabbed some of the men, 
as many as Hitler and Mussolini honored us by sending here, but we grabbed 
their ideas, and we made the bomb. I think it can be shown that there is some 
Japanese scientific influence behind the bomb as well.’’—Statement by Dr. Robert 
M. Hutchins, chancelor of the University of Chicago, January 25, 1946 (hearings 
before the Special Committee on Atomie Energy, U. S. Senate, 79th Cong., 2d 
sess., on S. 1717, pt. 2, p. 129). 

“From the days when the refugee du Ponts first settled here, at the invitation 
of Thomas Jefferson, to the arrival of those great refugee scientists who played 
so preeminent a role in the conquest of the atom, Einstein and Fermi and their 
many distinguished collaborators, we have been not only safeguarding liberty 
but enjoying its rich fruits. I hope that day will never come when the thinking 
of scientists is so hedged about with petty restrictions that, as happened in Ger- 
many and Italy, foreign scientists will not want to come here and our own 
scientists will not want to stay.”—Statement of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior, January 23, 1946 (hearings before the Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy, U. 8S. Senate, 79th Cong., 2d sess., on S. 1717, pt. I, p. 91). 

“Such towering scientific figures as Niels Bohr of Denmark and Sir James 
Chadwick of Great Britain, together with dozens of associates from almost all 
countries except Russia, came to the United States during the war, participated 
intimately in the Manhattan District project, rendered priceless service, and 
returned to their native lands when hostilities ended. Equally notable figures from 
abroad—Enrico Fermi of Italy, and Hungarian-born Leo Szilard, for example 
shared in our atomic effort, and established permanent American residence fol- 
lowing the war.”—Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Investigation Into the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
Senate Report No. 1169, October 13, 1949, page 8. 

“The development of the atomic bomb itself was the result of the working 
together of men of science and technology in Great Britain, Canada, the United 
States.”"—Remarks by David FE. Lilienthal, Chairman, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, at preview supper for opening of the atomic-energy exhibit 
at the Golden Jubilee Exposition, New York City, August 21, 1{48. 

“Mr. JoHNSON. Dr. Oppenheimer, this work has been done by a great many 
noted scientists? 

“Dr, OPPENHEIMER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. JOHNSON. I think you ought to put into the record, if you know, who the 
men are who received the Nobel prize, who worked on this project. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Oppenheimer is one of them. 

“Dr. OPPENHEIMER. No, I am not, but there are many of my friends who are. 
There is the great Danish scientist, Bore [Sic]. He contributed enormously. Sir 
James Chadwick, an English scientist ; Dr. Compton, Dr. Lawrence, Dr. Anderson 
of the Institute of Technology. I am forgetting many important names. There 
are many.’—Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer. (Hearings before the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, House of Representatives, 79th Cong., Ist sess. on H. R. 4280, p. 129.) 

“Professor Oliphant and his team from Birmingham University were moved to 
Berkeley to work with Professor Lawrence’s group engaged in research on the 
electromagnetic isotope separation project. They were joined by other physi- 
cists from Britain including Professor Massey of University College, London, Dr. 
H. W. Skinner of Bristol University, Dr. Allibone and Dr. Wilkinson who worked 
partly at Berkeley and partly at the electro-magnetic separation plant itself. 
Dr. Emeleus of Imperial College, London, Dr. J. P. Baxter and others were trans- 
ferred to the electro-magnetic plant.” 

“Dr. Frisch from the Liverpool nuclear physics group and Dr. Bretscher from 
the corresponding Cambridge section, together with some members of their teams, 
were moved into the great American T. A. Research establishment at Los 
Alamos * * * 

“They were joined, at that time or later, by a number of other British scien- 
tists including Professor Peierls and Dr. Penny, of Imperial College, London 
University. Prof. Sir Geoffrey Taylor paid several visits to the establishment.”— 
Smyth, H. D., Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1945, page 286. 
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“The announcement of the hypothesis of fission and its experimental confirma- 
tion took place in January 1939. There was immediate interest in the possible 
military use of the large amounts of energy release in fission. The early efforts 
both at restricting publication and at getting Government support were stimu- 
lated largely by a small group of foreign-born physicists centering on L. Szilard 
and including E. Wigner, EB. Teller, V. F. Weisskopf and E. Fermi.”—Smyth, 
H. D., Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1945, page 45. 

“The new tools at Brekeley, the Argonne, Oak Ridge, Brookhaven, and in 
many university laboratories will soon be serving men like Lawrence, Fermi, 
Seaborg, Compton, Rabi, Oppenheimer, Spedding, Sinn [sic], Alvarez, and their 
brilliant associates, and new discoveries as dazzling as those which have been 
made will be forthcoming.’—Remarks of Lewis L. Strauss, member, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, before the University of New Hampshire, 
October 9, 1948. 

“For it was only in 1896 that Becquerel discovered the phenomenon of radio- 
activity, and the subsequent work of Einstein, Rutherford, Bohr, Millikan, Fermi, 
Compton, Lawrence, and many others in the galaxy of brilliant men and women, 
has exposed the atom and its nucleus to our intellectual contemplation.”—Re- 
marks by Lewis L. Strauss, member United States Atomic Energy Commission, 
before the New York Academy of Medicine, October 30, 1947. 

“Civilian scientists of many nations, pressing zealously for new knowledge in 
the normal way of scientists, step by step had come to the discovery of nuctear 
fission (splitting the atom) just before the outbreak of World War II * * * 
The war put an urgency into it that greatly increased the pace. The research 
and experiments were under wartime wraps. The work came to be concentrated 
in the United States. Anti-Fascist scientists who had fled Europe played a 
tremendous role.’—Remarks of W. W. Waymack, member, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, before the Illinois Welfare Association, Chicago, November 
26, 1947. 

‘Even a casual look at the background must make clear as crystal to anyone 
the fact that the release of atomic energy, and all that comes with it, is the 
result of a world-wide search for knowledge which began farther back than 
we can probe and which in later stages, was thoroughly international. Any look 
at the record that is more than casual will reveal that many more of the 
major contributions to the basic knowledge required were made by scientists 
of other nations. American contributions were fine; there is no need to de- 
precate them. But to miss the point that more of the basic discoveries came 
from abroad would be dangerously unrealistic—‘dangerously” because it would 
obscure the fact that up to now America has depended heavily on the rest of the 
world in basie scientific research. It would obsure the fact that we are today 
dependent for further advance upon a comparative few.”—Remarks of Com- 
missioner W. W. Waymack, United States Atomic Energy Commission, before the 
Council on World Affairs. Cleveland, Ohio, April 2, 1948. 

“Anti-Nazi scientists, some of them in America, stimulating and cooperating 
with American scientists, educated President Roosevelt as to the bomb possi 
ibility * * * On December 2, 1942, right here in the Middle West, in a room 
under the stands of Stagg Field at the University of Chicago, with the partici- 
pation of an international band of scientists and of American scientists from 
many sections * * * the first nuclear chain reaction in history was dem 
onstrated.”—Remarks of Commissioner W. W. Waymack, United, States Atomic 
Energy Commission, the State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, June 11, 
1948. 

Allibone, T. E. (England) 


“Professor Oliphant and his team from Birmingham University were moved 
to Berkeley to work with Professor Lawrence’s group engaged in research on 
the electromagnetic isotope separation project. They were joined by other 
physicists from Britain including Professor Massey of University College, Lon- 
don, Dr. H. W. Skinner of Bristol University, Dr. Allibone and Dr. Wilkinson 
who worked partly at Berkeley and partly at the electromagnetic separation 
plant itself. Dr. Emeleus of Imperial College, London, Dr. J. F. Baxter and 
others were transferred to the electromagnetic plant.” 

“Dr. Frisch from the Liverpool nuclear physics group and Dr. Bretscher from 
the corresponding Cambridge section, tegether with some members of their 
teams, were moved into the great American T. A. Research Establishment at 
Los Alamos * * *” 
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“They were joined, at that time or later, by a number of other British scien- 
tists including Professor Peierls and Dr. Penny, of Imperial College, London 
University. Prof. Sir Geoffrey Taylor paid several visits to the establishment.” 
—Smyth, H. D., Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press 1945, page 286. 


Bacter, J. W. (Great Britain) 


“Professor Oliphant and his team from Birmingham University were moved 
to Berkeley to work with Professor Lawrence’s group engaged in research on 
the electromagnetic isotope separation project. They were joined by other 
physicists from Britain including Professor Massey, of University College, Lon- 
don, Dr. H. W. Skinner, of Bristol University, Dr. Allibone and Dr. Wilkinson 
who worked partly at Berkeley and partly at the electromagnetic separation 
plant itself. Dr. Emeleus, of Imperial College, London, Dr. J. W. Baxter and 
others were transferred to the electromagnetic plant.’—Smyth, H. D., Atomio 
Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press 1945, 
page 286. 

Bethe, Hans A. (Germany, 1906) 


“There were two considerations that gave unusual importance to the work 
of the Theoretical Physics Division under H. Bethe. The first of these was the 
necessity for effecting simultaneous development of everything from the funda. 
mental materials to the m i se—all despite the virtual 
unavailability of the principal materials (C -235 and plutonium) and the complete 
novelty of the processes. The second consideration was the impossibility of 
producing (as for experimental purposes) a ‘small-scale’ atomic explosion by 
making use of only a small amount of fissionable material. (No explosion occurs 
at all unless the mass of the ‘fissionable material exceeds the critical mass.) 
Thus it was necessary to proceed from data obtained in experiments on infini- 
tesimal quantities of materials and to combine it with the available theories as 
accurately as possible in order to make estimates as to what would happen in 
the bomb. Only in this way was it possible to make sensible plans for other 
parts of the project, and to make decisions on design and construction without 
waiting for elaborate experiments on large quantities of material * * * 
The determination of the critical size of the bomb was one of the main problems 
of the Theoretical P cg s Division.”—Smyth, H. D., Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, page 214. 

“For example, Dr. Bethe and Dr. Teller in the area of fundamental and 
analytical nuclear considerations. The fact that men of their caliber were 

willing to give their time and found it worth while to give their time * * *,”— 
Dr. Mervin J. Kelly, executive vice president, Bell Laboratories, Inc. (Investi- 
gation into the United States Atomic Energy Project. Hearings before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Congress of the United States, Sist Cong., Ist sess., 
pt. 20, p. 812 


Bohr, Niels (Denmark) 


“For it was only in 1896 that Becquerel discovered the phenomenon of radio- 
activity, and the subsequent work of Hinstein, Rutherford, Bohr, Millikan, Fermi, 
Compton, Lawrence, and many others in the galaxy of brilliant men and women, 
has exposed the atom and its nucleus to our intellectual contemplation.” — 
Remarks of Lewis L. Strauss, member of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, before the New York Academy of Medicine, October 30, 1947. 

“The participants included a large number of the pioneer explorers of the 
nucleus of the atom who later played a major part in the development of the 
atomic bomb. Among them were Drs. Bohr, Fermi, I. I. Rabi * * ¥*,” 
Lawrence, W. L., Dawn Over Zero, New York, Knopf, 1947, page 44. 

“* * * Tise Meitner, was forced to flee Berlin for her life. She had been 
engaged with two colleagues in an experiment at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute 
and had to leave before it was completed. * * * Subsequently, safe in Copen- 
hagen, she was able to complete her computations and made a report of them. 
The result of the experiment showed that the nucleus of the atom of uranium 
had been split. Miss Meitner concluded that huge amounts of energy must have 
been released in such a fission and she computed it to be 200 million electron volts. 

“This was the report which the Nobel Laureate, Niels Bohr, brought to his 
friends in America in January 1939. From that message grew our atomic 
energy enterprise * * *.”’—Remarks of Commissioner Lewis L. Strauss, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission, at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology associates dinner, Los Angeles, Calif., November 8, 1949. 
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“Mr. Jounson. Dr. Oppenheimer, this work has been done by a great many 
noted scientists? 


“Dr. OPPENHEIMER. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Jonnson. I think you ought to put in the record, if you know, who the men 
are who received the Nobel prize, who worked on this project. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Oppenheimer is one of them. 

“Dr. OPPENHEIMER. No, I am not, but there are many of my friends who are. 
There is the great Danish scientist, Bore [sic]. He contributed enormously. 
Sir James Chadwick, an English scientist ; Dr. Compton, Dr. Lawrence, Dr. Ander- 
son, of the Institute of Technology. I am forgetting many important names. 
There are many.”’—Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer (hearings before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, House of Representatives. H. R. 4280, An Act for the Develop- 
ment and Control of Atomic Energy, October 9, 18, 1945, 79th Cong., Ist sess., 

. 129.) 
” “In the winter of 1988-39, Bohr was working with Einstein at the Institute 
for Advanced Study, in Princeton, N. J., and it was through his presence there 
that he was able to help set the Allies on the path to the manufacture of the atomic 
bomb.”—Current Biography, 1945. New York, H. W. Wilson Co. 

“Such towering scientific figures as Niels Bohr, of Denmark, and Sir James 
Chadwick, of Great Britain, together with dozens of associates from almost all 
countries except Russia, came to the United States during the war, participated 
intimately in the Manhattan District project, rendered priceless service, and 
returned to their native lands when hostilities ended. Equally notable figures 
from abroad—Enurico Fermi, of Italy, and Hungarian-born Leo Szilard, for 
example—shared in our atomic effort and established permanent American 
residence following the war.”’—Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Investigation 
Into the United States Atomic Energy Commission, Senate Report No. 1169, 
October 13, 1949, Eighty-first Congress, first session, page 8. 


Breit, Gregory (Russia) 


“The theory of the absorption of neutrons at, and in the vicinity of, the 
resonance peaks was worked out by G. Breit and E. P. Wigner in the United 
States in 1936, and the resulting Breit-Wigner formula, as it is called, has formed 
the basis of the interpretation of neutron cross sections.”—Glasstone, S. Source- 
book on Atomic Energy, New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1950, page 313. 

“The third initial objective of the metallurgical project was to obtain theo- 
retical and experimental data on a ‘fast neutron’ reaction, such as would be 
required in an atomic bomb. This aspect of the work was initially planned and 
coordinted by G. Breit, of the University of Wisconsin, and later continued by 
J. R. Oppenheimer, of the University of California.”—Smyth, H. D., Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, 
page 103. 

Bretscher, BE. (Switzerland) 


“Dr. Frisch, from the Liverpool nuclear-physics group, and Dr. Bretscher, from 
the corresponding Cambridge section, together with some members of their teams, 
were moved into the great American T. A. research establishment at Los Alamos 
* * *”_Smyth, H. PD. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. 
N. J., Princeton University Press. 1945, page 286. 

Chadwick, Sir James (Great Britain) 


“Such towering scientific figures as Niels Bohr, of Denmark, and Sir James 
Chadwick, of Great Britain, together with dozens of associates from almost all 
countries except Russia, came to the United States during the war, participated 
intimately in the Manhattan District project, rendered priceless service, and 
returned to their native lands when hostilities ended. Equally notable figures 
from abroad—Enrico Fermi, of Italy, and Hungarian-born Leo Szilard, for exam- 
ple—shared our atomic effort and established permanent American residence 
following the war.”—Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Investigation into the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. Senate Report No. 1169, October 13, 
1949. Eighty-first Congress, first ses “ n, page 8. 


“Mr. JoHNSON. Dr. Oppenheimer, t...s work has been done by a great many 
noted scientists? 


Dr. OPPENHEIMER, Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I think you ought to put into the record, if you know, who the 
men are who received the Nobel Prize, who worked on this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dr. Oppenheimer is one of them. 
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Dr. OPPENHEIMER. No, I am not, but there are many of my friends who are. 
There is the great Danish scientist, Bore (sic) He contributed enormously. 
Sir James Chadwick, an English scientist ; Dr. Compton, Dr. Lawrence, Dr. Ander- 
son, of the Institute of Technology. I am forgetting many important names. 
There are many.’—Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer (hearings before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, House of Representatives. H. R. 4280, an act for the Develop- 
ment and Control of Atomic Energy, October 9, 18, 1945. Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first sesson, p. 129.) 

“Chadwick was the head of a British delegation which contributed materially 
to the success of the laboratory [Los Alamos].”—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy 
for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press. 1945. Page 
214. 


Debye, Peter (Netherlands) 


“Chancellor Arthur H. Compton of Washington University, who was one of 
the oustanding contributors to work on the atomic bomb, received the Nobel 
Prize in physics in 1927 because of his explanation of the inelastic scattering 
of light quanta by free electrons. Simultaneously, Peter Debye, now chairman 
of the Department of Chemistry at Cornell but then a Dutch citizen and pro- 
fessor at the University of Utrecht, was announcing the same conclusions based 
on parallel researches. American physicists speak understandingly of ‘the 
Compton effect’; their colleagues in the Netherlands mean precisely the same 
thing when they speak of ‘the Debye effect.’”’—Gellhorn, W. Security, Loyalty, 
and Science. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1950, page 14. 

Einstein, A. (Germany) 


“It bears repeating that the men who stimulated this country’s interest in 
attempting to use the Hahn-Strassman discovery of the fissionability of uranium 
were Enrico Fermi, who won the Nobel Prize in physics when he was a pro- 
fessor in his native Italy, and Albert Einstein, Leo Szilard, and Eugene P. 
Wigner, all of whom were mature scientists before they were American citi- 
zens.”—Gellhorn, W. Security, Loyalty, and Science. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1950, page 13. . 

“From the days when the refugee du Ponts first settled here, at the invita- 
tion of Thomas Jefferson, to the arrival of those great refugee scientists who 
played so preeminent a role in the conquest of the atom, Einstein and Fermi 
and their many distinguished collaborators, we have been not only safeguarding 
liberty but enjoying its rich fruits. I hope that day will never come when the 
thinking of scientists is so hedged about with petty restrictions that, as hap- 
pened in Germany and Italy, foreign scientists will not want to come here and 
our Own scientists will not want to stay.”—Statement of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, January 23, 1946 (hearings before the Special Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, United States Senate on S. 1717, a bill for the develop- 
ment and control of Atomic Energy, pt. I, 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 91). 

“For it was only in 1896 that Becquerel discovered the phenomenon of radio- 
activity, and the subsequent work of Einstein, Rutherford, Bohr, Millikan, Fermi, 
Compton, Lawrence, and many others in the galaxy of brilliant men and women, 
has exposed the atom and its nucleus to our intellectual contemplation.’—Re- 
marks of Lewis L. Strauss, member of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, before the New York Academy of Medicine, October 30, 1947. 


Emeleus, K. G. (Great Britain) 


“Professor Oliphant and his team from Birmingham University were moved 
to Berkeley to work with Professor Lawrence's group in research on the elec- 
tromagnetic isotope separation project. They were joined by other physicists 
from Britain including Professor Massey of University College, London, Dr. H. W. 
Skinner of Bristol University, Dr. Allibone, and Dr, Wilkinson who worked 
partly at Berkeley and partly at the electromagnetic separation plant itself. 
Dr. Emeleus of Imperial College, London, Dr. J. P. Baxter, and others were trans- 
ferred to the Electromagnetic plant.”—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy for Mili- 
tary Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, page 286. 


Failla, Gioacchino (Italy) 
Member, Advisory Committee on Biology and Medicine, USAEKC. 
Fermi, EB. (Italy) 


“The new tools at Berkeley, the Argonne, Oak Ridge, Brookhaven, and in 
many university laboratories will soon be serving men like Lawrence, Fermi, 
Seaborg, Compton, Rabi, Oppenheimer, Spedding, Sinn [sic], Alvarez, and their 
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brilliant associates; and new discoveries as dazzling as those which have been 
made will be forthcoming.”’—Remarks of Lewis L. Strauss, member, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission before the University of New Hampshire, 
October 9, 1948. 

“It bears repeating that the men who stimulated this country’s interest in 
attempting to use the Hahn-Strassman discovery of the fissionability of uranium 
were Enrico Fermi, who had won the Nabel Prize in physics when he was a 
professor in his native Italy, and Albert Einstein, Leo Szilard, and Eugene P. 
Wigner, all of whom were mature scientists before they were American citi- 
zens.”—Gellhorn, W. Security, Loyalty, and Science. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1950, page 13. 

“The participants included a large number of the pioneer explorers of the 
nucleus of the atom who later played a major part in the development of the 
atomic bomb. Among them were Drs. Bohr, Fermi, I. I. Rabi. * * *”—~ 
Lawrence, W. L. Dawn Over Zero. New York, Knopf, 1947, page 44. 

“Such towering scientific figures as Niels Bohr of Denmark and Sir James 
Chadwick of Great Britain, together with dozens of associates from almost all 
countries except Russia, came to the United States during the war, participated 
intimately in the Manhattan District project, rendered priceless service, and 
returned to their native lands when hostilities ended. Equally notable figures 
from abroad—Enrico Fermi of Italy and Hungarian-born Leo Szilard, for 
example—shared in our atomic effort and established permanent American resi- 
dence following the war.”’—Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. Investigation 
into the United States Atomic Energy Commission. Senate Report No. 1169, 
October 13, 1949. Eighty-first Congress, first session, page 8. 

“For it was only in 1896 that Becquerel discovered the phenomenon of radio- 
activity, and the subsequent work of Hinstein, Rutherford, Bohr, Millikan, 
Fermi, Compton, Lawrence, and many others in the galaxy of brilliant men and 
women, has exposed the atom and its nucleus to our intellectual contempla- 
tion.’—Remarks of Lewis L. Strauss, member, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission, before the New York Academy of Medicine, October 30, 1947. 

“The announcement of the hypothesis of fission and its experimental confirma- 
tion took place in January 1939. There was immediate interest in the possible 
military use of the large amounts of energy released in fission. The early 
efforts both at restricting publication and at getting Government support were 
stimulated largely by a small group of foreign-born physicists centering on L. 
Szilard and including E. Wigner, E. Teller, V. F. Weisskopf, and E. Fermi.— 
Smyth, H. D., Atomic Energy for Military Purpose. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1945, page 45. 

“From the days when the refugee du Ponts first settled here, at the invitation 
of Thomas Jefferson, to the arrival of those great refugee scientists who played 
so preeminent a role in the conquest of the atom, Einstein and Fermi and their 
many distinguished collaborators, we have been not only safeguarding liberty 
but enjoying its rich fruits. I hope that day will never come when the thinking 
of scientists is so hedged about with petty restrictions that, as happened in 
Germany and Italy, foreign scientists will not want to come here and our own 
scientists will not want to stay.’—Statement of Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, January 23, 1946 (hearing before the Special Committee 
on Atomic Energy, United States Senate on S. 1717, a bill for the development 
and control of atomic energy, p. I, 79th Cong., 2d sess, page 91). 

“In May of this year [1945], 2 months before the test in New Mexico showed 
conclusively that the atomic bomb would work, Secretary Stimson, with the 
approval of the President, appointed an interim committee to recommend legis- 
lation that would insure that this discovery would be controlled and developed 
in the best interests of the people of this country * * *.” 

“The members were also aided by the advice and experience of eminent 
scientists who had rendered invaluable service in the atomic bomb project.— 
Dr. J. R. Oppenheimer, Dr. E. O. Lawrence, Dr. Enrico Fermi, and Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton.”—Statement of the Honorable Robert P. Patterson, Secretary of 
War, October 9, 1945 (hearings before the Committee on Military Affairs, House of 
Representatives, 79th Cong., Ist sess., on H. R. 4280, pages 4-5). 

“Dr. Gunn. On March 17, 1939, there was a discussion at Navy Department, 
with both Navy and Army officers present, and scientists of the Naval Research 
Laboratory, of which I was one. A meeting was held, at which Professor Fermi 
and Professor Pegram, of Columbia University, were present. Fermi was known 
to me as a highly competent physicist, unexcitable, conservative. 

“The CHAIRMAN (Senator McMahon). You had great confidence in Fermi? 

“Dr. Gunn. We think very highly of Fermi. He was an experimenter in 
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nuclear physics, and an outstanding exponent at that time.”’—Hearings before 
the Special Committee on Atomic Energy, United States Senate. Senate Reso- 
lution 179, a resolution creating a Special Committee Tq Investigate Problems Re- 
lating to the Development, Use, and Control of Atomic Energy, part 3, page 366, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, first session (Dr. Ross Gunn, technical adviser to the 
Naval Administration of the Naval Research Laboratory). 

‘These men have long been associated with research on, and the development 
of, the atomic bomb. Dr. Oppenheimer was in charge of the work in New 
Mexico on the perfection of the bomb itself. Dr. Fermi, who received the Nobel 
Prize for physics in 1938 for his work on the neutron and other nuclear phe- 
nomena, has work closely closely with Dr. Oppenheimer throughout the proj- 
ect. * * * Because of the importance of their work on the bomb project, 
it occurred to me that you and your committee would surely be interested in 
having the views of these * * *  scientists.’—Robert P. Patterson, Secre- 
tary of War, in a letter to Andrew J. May, Chairman, Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, dated October 12, 1945 (hearings before the 
Committee on Military Affairs, House of Representatives H. R. 4280, an act 
for the Development and Control of Atomic Energy, October 9, 18, 1945. T9th 
Cong., Ist sess., pp. 106-107). 

“Self-exiled Italian physicist, consultant to the Argonne National Laboratory 
and professor of physics at the University of Chicago, received the Nobel Prize 
in 1938. He was cited by the War Department as the first man to achieve nuclear 
chain reaction. During the war he was associate director of the Los Alamos 
Laboratory. Fermi was born in Rome and was professor of theoretical physics 
at the University of Rome from 1927 to 1938, when he left the country because 
of opposition to fascism. He was the first to systematize the science of physics 
in Italy. Mr. Fermi studied at the University of Pisa, Italy, from 1918 to 1922, 
and has honerary degrees from the Universities of Utrecht and Heidelberg. 
Before coming to Chicago with the Metallurgical Laboratory, Fermi worked at 
Columbia University.”—Robinson, G. O. The Oak Ridge Story. Kingsport, 
Tenn., Southern Publishers, Inc., 1950, page 177. 


Fowler, R. H. (Great Britain) 


“He arrived in Ottawa in late July 1940. He had just been in the United 
States as a member of the Tizard mission sent out from the United Kingdom 
to enlist American collaboration in radar development and other war research. 
lowler reported that experiments with uranium and carbon, similar in purpose 
to the work in Ottawa, although somewhat different in methods were already 
well advanced in the United States. A visit to Dr. L. J. Briggs at the Bureau 
of Standards in Washington and to Professor Peagram’s laboratory in Columbia 
led to an exchange of technical information related to the Ottawa experiments 
during the following year before the United States entered the war. 

“* * * development of methods for the production of plutonium, in an 
atomic-energy reactor containing natural uranium * * *. The idea had 
heen considered in the United Kingdom for some time and had heen mentioned 
by Professor Fowler during a visit to the United States as early as January 
1941.”"—Laurence, George C. Canada’s Participation in Atomic Energy Develop- 
ment. Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 3, 326 (November 1947). 


Gamow, George (Russia) 


“The first experiments on nuclear transmutation were naturally carried out 
with swift alpha particles because of their availability, but the wave-mechanical 
calculations made by G. Gamow in 1928 suggested that other charged particles 
might be more effective. He showed that not only was the energy barrier lower, 
but the probability of penetrating it and reaching an atomie nucleus also in- 
creased, as the charge and mass of the incident particle decreased” (p. 218). 

‘“* * * an atomic nucleus has been comnared in its behavior to a drop of 
liquid. This analogy appears to have been suggested by G. Gamow in 1930. and 
it has been employed by nuclear physicists from time to time” (p. 358).—Glas- 
stone, S. Sourcebook on Atomic Energy. New York, D. Van Nostrand, 1950. 

“George Gamow, nuclear physicist. is known for his scientific studies as well 
as for his books for the general public. He has made studies in the field of 
theoretical physics, particularly in the application of nuclear reactions to the 
evolution of stars; and he has (as of 1951) written and illustrated eight books, 
the popular stvle of which has attracted laymen readers. In 1934, after lectur- 
ing at European and American universities, he joined the faculty of the George 
Washington University as professor of theoretical physics” (p. 10). 
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“During and after World War II Gamow, who was given American citizenship 
in 1940, served as consultant to several Navy and Air Force boards, to the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory, to Johns Hopkins University on Army and Navy 
contract work, and to the Rand Corp. on Air Force contract work” (p. 12).— 
Current Biography. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., October 1951. 


Giauque, William F. (Canada) 


“The 1949 Nobel prize for chemistry was awarded to Dr. William F. Giauque 
‘for his contribution to chemical thermodynamics, especially for his investiga- 
tions of the properties of substances at extremely low temperatures.’ Giauque 
has been associated with the University of California for more than 30 years, as 
student, instructor, and professor of chemistry.’—Current Biography. New 
York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1950. 

“The discovery * * * [1929] by F. W. Giauque and H. L. Johnston, i: 
the United States, that atmospheric oxygen is a mixture of three isotopes, showed 
that (physical) atomic weights obtained by the mass spectrograph could not be 
identified with the chemical values, as explained above.”—Glasstone, 8. Source- 
book on Atomic Energy. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1950, page 196. 


Von Grosse, A. (Russia) 


“Urey and A. Von Grosse had already been considering the concentration of 
heavy water by means of a catalytic exchange reaction between hydrogen gas 
and liquid water.”—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. Prince- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, page 69. 

“The most effective catalyst of this tvpe [for the production of heavy water} 
was discovered by H. S. Taylor at Princeton University, while a second, less 
active catalyst was discovered by A. von Grosse.”—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy 
for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, 
page 169. 

Henne, A. L. (Belgium) 


“As in the plutonium problem, so here also, there were many questions of cor- 
rosion, ete., to be investigated. New coolants and lubricants were developed by 
A. L. Henne and his associates, by G. H. Cady, by W. T. Miller and his coworkers, 
by E. T. McBee and his associates, and by scientists of various corporations 
including Hooker Electrochemical Co., the du Pont Co., and the Harshaw Chemi- 
cal Co.”"—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1945, pages 182-183. 

Kingdon, K. H. (Jamaica, British West Indies) 


“By using the electromagnetic technique, A. O. Nier at the University of Minne- 
sota, and K. H. Kingdon and H. C. Pollock, at the General Electric Laboratories, 
Schenectady, N. Y., were able in 1940 to obtain sufficient uranium 235 to provide 
the answer to a vital problem in connection with the utilization of nuclear 
energy.”—Glasstone, S. Sourcebook on Atomie Energy. New York, D. Van 
Nostrand, 1950, pages 204-205. 


Kistiakowsky, George B. (Russia, 1900) 


“For administrative purposes the scientific staff at Los Alamos was arranged 
in seven divisions, which have been rearranged at various times. During the 
spring of 1945 the divisions were: * * * Explosives Division under G. B. 
Kistiakowsky * * *” (p. 213). 

“In and around the shelter were some twenty-odd people concerned with last- 
minute arrangements. Included were Dr. Oppenheimer, the Director who had 
borne the great scientific burden of developing the weapon from the raw materials 
made in Tennessee and Washington, and a dozen of his key assistants, Dr. Kistia- 
kowsky * * *” (p.252).—Smyth, H.D. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945. 

“The last men to inspect the tower with its cosmic bomb (at Alamogordo) were 
Dr. Bainbridge, Dr. Kistiakowsky, and Lt. Howard C. Bush * * 
rence, W. L. Dawn Over Zero. New York. Knopf, 1947, page 191. 
Advisory Committee on Chemistry, U. 8. A. E. C. 


Lattes, Cesare M. G. (Brazil) 


“The Brazilian physicist C. M. G. Lattes, working in collaboration with scien- 
tist Eugene Gardner of the University of California, succeeded in 1948, in a 
sense, in producing matter from pure energy * * * 

“On February 12, 1948, * * * Lattes arrived in Berkeley, Calif.; he had 
been granted a Rockefeller Foundation national research fellowship as consultant 
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at the University of California Radiation Laboratory. There the Brazilian 
began work with Dr. Eugene Gardner * * * Working on an Atomic Energy 
Commission contract, Lattes and Gardner combined their techniques * * * 

“When announced by University of California laboratory director E. O. 
Lawrence on March 8, 1948, the discovery [production of mesons] was hailed as 
a ‘momentous achievement’; the AEC research director, Dr. James B. Fisk, 
called it ‘of overwhelming importance for the handle it provides in working to 
understand fundamental forces.’ The production of mesons, it was pointed out, 
might be regarded as developing matter from energy.’—Current Biography. 
New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1949. 

“Prof. Henry DeW. Smyth of Princeton, now a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, tells an illuminating anecdote involving a brilliant young Brazilian, 
C. M. G. Lattes, who, still in his twenties, has been appointed to a professorship 
at the University of Sao Paulo. Dr. Lattes studied at Sao Paulo and subse- 
quently at the University of Bristol. Then he went to Berkeley to visit the 
Radiation Laboratory of the University of California. By applying work he had 
previously done in connection with the tracks of mesons produced by cosmic 
rays, the Brazilian scientist quickly discovered that mesons, the forces which 
hold the particles of the atomic nucleus together, were being produced arti- 
ficially by the big cyclotron at Berkeley. Until that time the California physicists 
had been unaware that the cyclotron had been manufacturing mesons for months, 
though this has subsequently been described as one of the most important events 
in physics since the war.”’—Gellhorn, W. Security, Loyalty, and Science. 
Ithaea, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 1950, pages 13-14. 


Lauritsen, Charles C. (Denmark, 1892) 


“A more rugged form of electroscope was devised by C. C. Lauritsen * * * 
They are the standard field instrument for testing the level of gamma radiation, 
particularly as a safeguard against dangerous exposure.’—Smyth, H. D. Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 
1945, page 229. 

“T am reassured, however, in noting that not one, but both Lauritsens are listed 
along with Dr. Fowler as principal investigators on one of the research projects 
which the Atomic Energy Commission is helping to support here at Cal Tech.”— 
Remarks of Commissioner Lewis L. Strauss, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, at the California Institute of Technology Associates Dinner, Los An- 
geles, Calif., November 8, 1949. 

“One of the simplest and generally useful devices of the electrostatic type of 
ionization chamber is the quartz-fiber electroscope invented by C. C. Lauritsen 
and T. Lauritsen in the United States in 1937.’’—Glasstone, S. Sourcebook on 
Atomie Energy. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1950, page 134. 


Lauritsen, Thomas (Denmark, 1915) 


“T am reassured, however, in noting that not one, but both Lauritsens are listed 
along with Dr. Fowler as the principal investigators on one of the research 
projects which the Atomie Energy Commission is helping to support here at Cal 
Tech.’”—Remarks of Commissioner Lewis L. Strauss, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, at the California Institute of Technology Associates Dinner, 
Los Angeles, Calif., November 8, 1949. 

“One of the simplest and generally useful devices of the electrostatic type of 
ionization chamber is the quartz-fiber electroscope invented by C. C. Lauritsen and 
T. Lauritsen in the United States in 1937” (p. 134). 

“An analysis of the rate of the neutron intensity by the American physicists 
BE. T. Booth, J. R. Dunning, and F. G. Slack in 1939, and later in the same year by 
K. J. Brostrém, J. Koch, and T. Lauritsen, in Denmark, revealed the presence of 
four decay periods.” P.356.—Glasstone, 8S. Sourcebook on Atomic Energy. New 
York, D. Van Nostrand Co., 1950. 


Massey, H. S.W. (Great Britain) 


“Professor Oliphant and his team from Birmingham University were moved 
to Berkeley to work with Professor Lawrence's group engaged in research on the 
electromagnetic isotope separation project. They were joined by other physicists 
from Britain including Professor Massey of University College, London, Dr. H. W. 
Skinner of Bristol University, Dr. Allibone and Dr. Wilinson who worked partly 
at Berkeley and partly at the electromagnetic separation plant itself. Dr. 
Emeleus of Imperial College, London, Dr. J. P. Baxter and others were trans- 
ferred to the electromagnetic plant.”—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy for Military 
Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, page 286, 
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Neumann, John von (Hungary) 
Member, General Advisory Committee, USAEC. 
Oliphant, Marcus L. E. (Australia, 1901) 


“A leading member of the team of British scientists who assisted in the de- 
velopment of the atomic bomb is Prof. Marcus L. Oliphant, now director of the 
School of Research in Physical Sciences at the Australian National University. 
One of his major contributions in the field of nuclear physics has been his design 
of heavy high-voltage apparatus. Oliphant has often been a spokesman for the 
group of British scientists who have opposed attempts to keep a monopoly on the 
manufacture of the atom bomb, and he has repeatedly urged intensive develop- 
ment of industrial use of atomic energy and outlawing the use of the bomb.”— 
Current Biography 12, 46 (December 1951). 

“Oliphant and his team from Birmingham University were moved to Berkeley 
to work with Professor Lawrence’s group engaged in the research on the elec- 
tromagnetic isotope separation project.’—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy for Mili- 
tary Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, page 286. 
Peierls, R. (Great Britain) 


“Dr. Frisch from the Liverpool nuclear physies group and Dr. Bretscher from 
the corresponding Cambridge section, together with some members of their 
teams, were moved into the great American T. A. research establishment at Los 
Alamos * * *” 

“They were joined, at that time or later, by a number of other British scientists 
including Professor Peierls and Dr. Penny, of Imperial College, London Uni- 
versity. Professor Sir Geoffrey Taylor paid several visits to the establishment,.”— 
Smyth, H. E., Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Prince- 
ton University Press. 1945, page 286. 

Penny, W. C. (Great Britain) 


“Dr. Frisch from the Liverpool nuclear physics group and Dr. Brescher from 
the corresponding Cambridge section, together with some members of their 
teams, were moved into the great American T. A. research establishment at Los 
Alamos * * *” 

“They were joined, at that time or later, by a number of other British 
scientists including Professor Peierls and Dr. Penny, of Imperial College, Lon- 
don University.”—Smyth, H. D., Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Press. 1945, page 286. 

“The other is Dr. Penny, professor of applied mathematics at London Uni- 
versity, one of the group of eminent British scientists at Los Alamas.”— 
Laurence, W. L., Dawn Over Zero. New York, Knopf, 1947, page 231. 


Rabi, Isidor I. (Austria, 1898) 


“The participants included a large number of the pioneer explorers of the 
nucleus of the atom who later played a major part in the development of the 
atomic bomb. Among them were Drs. Bohr, Fermi, I. I Rabi * * *” 
Laurence, W. L., Dawn Over Zero, New York, Knopf, 1947, page 44. 

“Nobel prize for Physics, in 1944. Also has received other honors for his 
research on the magnetic property of atoms. The physicist assisted in the 
development of radar and the atomic bomb. Head of the physics department of 
Columbia University, Rabi directs part of the atomic research of the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory.”—Current Biography. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1948. 

“The new tools at Berkeley, the Argonne, Oak Ridge, Brookhaven, and in many 
university laboratories will soon be serving men like Lawrence, Fermi, Seaborg, 
Compton, Rahi, Oppenheimer, Spedding, Sinn [sic], Alvarez, and their brilliant 
associates, and new discoveries as dazzling as those which have been made will 
be forthcoming.’’—Remarks of Lewis L. Strauss, member, United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, before the University of New Hampshire. October 9, 1948. 

Member, General Advisory Committee, United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

“The most important developments in the field of nuclear moments are due 
mainly to the work of I. I. Rabi and his collaborators, performed in the United 


States since 1933."—Glasstone, S., Sourcebook on Atomic Energy. New York, 
D. Van Nostrand, 1950, page 341. 


Prince- 
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Rossi, Bruno (Italy) 


“These tests were in themselves marvels of ingenuity and inventiveness. One 
of them, devised by Dr. Oppenheimer and Dr. Robert Serber, and carried out 
with special apparatus designed by Prof. Bruno Rossi, of Cornell, made it pos- 
sible to get an approximation of the forces that would develop inside an atomic 
bomb at the instant of explosion, without the use of any U-235 or plutonium.”— 
Laurence, W.L. Dawn Over Zero. New York, Knopf, 1947, page 185. 


Segre, E. (Italy) 


“On March 1, 1941, Drs. Seaborg, Segre, Kennedy, and Lawrence proceeded to 
bombard about 1 kilogram of uranium with neutrons.”’—Laurence, W. L. Dawn 
Over Zero. New York, Knopf, 1947, page 153. 

“An Italian by birth and a former colleague of Dr. Fermi, Segre came to 
Berkeley in 1938 from the University of Palermo, where he directed the physics 
laboratory. With the cooperation of the Radiation Laboratory, he discovered 
element 45 and, with Dale Corson and Kenneth MacKenzie, created element 85.”— 
Young Men of the Atom. Newsweek 27: 62-63 (February 25, 1946). 

Skinner, H. W. B. (Great Britain) 


“Professor Oliphant and his team from Birmingham University were moved to 
Berkeley to work with Professor Lawrence’s group engaged in research on the 
electromagnetic isotope separation project. They were joined by other physicists 
from Britain including Professor Massey, of University College, London: Dr. 
H. W. Skinner, of Bristol University ; Dr. Allibone and Dr. Wilkinson who worked 
partly at Berkeley and partly at the electromagnetic separation plant itself. 
Dr. Emeleus, of Imperial College, London; Dr. J. P. Baxter, and others were 
transferred to the eletcromagnetic plant.”—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy for 
Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, page 286. 
Slotin, Louis B. (Canada) 


“* * * Research associate in biochemistry, to help construct the cyclotron 


at the University of Chicago. This served as an introduction to the field of 
nuclear physics. He contributed to a number of papers in radiobiology before 
joining the atomic-energy project when it was centralized in Chicago in 1942. 
* * * Slotin went to Oak Ridge to help with pile development there. When 
the problems of plutonium production were solved, Slotin moved to Los Alamos 
to as:ist in the final problem of constructing an atomic bomb. 

“It was Slotin who assembled and delivered the first atomic bomb for the 
Alamogordo test. The receipt which he received when he turned this, the first 
atomic bomb, over to the Army was one of his most prized possessions. It rep 
resented the culmination of the whole effort of the Manhattan district.” 

He died May 30, 1946, from the effects of radiation produced in an accident 


involving fissionable materials.—Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 1: 16 (June 
1946). 


Smith, Cyril 8. (Great Britain) 


“In the preparation and the shaping of the active metal employed in the first 
three atomic bombs which were used in the New Mexico test in 1945, the super- 
visor of the operations was Cyril 8. Smith. His work on this project, as well as 
his activities in the general field of metallurgical research, led to his appoint- 
ment, by President Truman in 1946, as a member of one of the key advisory 
groups for atomic control in the United States, the General Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Atomic Energy Commission. * * #* 

“In 1943 he was given the post of associate division leader in charge of met- 
allurgy at the Los Alamos, N. Mex., atom-bomb laboratories. During the 3 
years he worked there on atomic research, Smith was in charge of the activi- 
ties in the metallurgy of uranium, plutonium, and other materials used in atomic 
production and research. * * * In a published appreciation by a former 
associate, it is said of Smith that at Los Alamos ‘he had few assistants and 
almost no equipment. But after a very short period he assembled a group which 
was able to solve the problems and meet the necessary deadlines. The fact that 
he was able to think like, talk to, and understand the problems of, the physicists, 
translate their requirements<dnto things that could be done, and get these things 
done, explains the high regard in which he was held by his associates on the 
project.’ ”” —Current Biography, New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 
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Szilard, Leo (Hungary) 


“Such towering scientific figures as Niels Bohr of Denmark and Sir James 
Chadwick of Great Britain, together with dozens of associates from almost all 
countries except Russia, came to the United States during the war, participated 
intimately in the Manhattan District project, rendered priceless service, and 
returned to their native lands when hostilities ended. Equally notable figures 
from abroad—Enrico Fermi of Italy and Hugarian-born Leo Szilard, for ex- 
ample—shared in our atomie effort and established permanent American resi- 
dence following the war.”—Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, Investigation 
Into the United States Atomic Energy Commission, Eighty-first Cong., Ist sess., 
S. Rept. No. 1169, October 13, 1949, page 8. 

“It bears repeating that the men who stimulated this country’s interest in 
attempting to use the Hahn-Strassman discovery of the fissionability of unanium 
were Enrico Fermi, who had won the Nobel prize in physics when he was a pro- 
fessor in his native Italy, and Albert Einstein, Leo Szilard, and Eugene P. 
Wigner, all of whom were mature scientists before they were American citi- 
vens.’’—Gellborn, W., Security, Loyalty, and Science, Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1950, page 13. 

“KE. Fermi and Szilard who proposed the use of graphite as a moderator for 
a chain reaction. The general scheme of using a moderator mixed with the 
uranium was pretty obvious. A specific manner of using a moderator was first 
suggested in this country, so far as we can discover, by Fermi and Szilard” (p. 
34). 

“The announcement of the hypothesis of fission and its experimental confirma- 
tion took place in January 1989. * * * There was immediate interest in the 
possible military use of the large amounts of energy released in fission. * * * 
The early efforts both at restricting publication and at getting Government sup- 
port were stimulated largely by a small group of forein-born physicists cen- 
tering on L. Szilard and including E. Wigner, E. Teller, V. F. Weisskopf, and E. 
Fermi.” (p. 45) —Smyth, H. D., Atomie Energy for Military Purposes, Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945. 

“In 1939 at Columbia University his experiments became fundamental to the 
uranium project, and his foresight was largely responsible for governmental 
support of the project.”—Masters, D., and Way, K., editors, One World or None, 
New York, N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946, page 61. 

“Leo Szilard, internationally known physicist, who was instrumental in get- 
ting President Franklin D. Roosevelt interested in the atomic-energy field, is 
professor of biophysics and professor of social sciences at the University of 
Chicago. He began his work in the field of nuclear physics in 1934 in London 
and later continued his work at the University of London. Szilard worked with 
Enrico Fermi, Nobel-prize physicist, on the early phases of work on chain reac- 
tion at Columbia University and at the metallurgical laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He was born in Budapest, Hungary, in 1898. Szilard received 
his doctor of pholosophy from the University of Berlin in 1922 and served on 
the university’s faculty there from 1925 to 1933. He became an American citi- 


zen in 1943.”—Robinson, G. O., the Oak Ridge Story, Kinsport, Tenn., Southern 
Publishers, 1950, page 178. 


Taylor, Geoffrey (Great Britain) 


“Dr. Frisch, from the Liverpool nuclear-physics group, and Dr. Bretscher, 
from the corresponding Cambridge section, together with some members of their 
teams, were moved into the great American T. A. research establishment at 
Los Alamos. * * * 

“They were joined at that time or later by a number of other British scientists, 
including Professor Peierls and Dr. Penny, of Imperial College, London Univer- 
sity. Professor Sir Geoffrey Taylor paid several visits to the establishment.”— 
Smyth, H. D., Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1945, page 286. 


Taylor, Hugh S. (Great Britain) 

“The most effective catalyst of this type [for the production of heavy water] 
was discovered by H. S. Taylor at Princeton University” (p. 169). 

“The type of barrier selected for use in the plant was perfected under the 


supervision of H. 8S. Taylor” (p. 181).—Smyth, H. D., Atomic Energy for Mili- 
tary Purposes, Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945. 
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Teller, BR. (Hungary) 


“For example, Dr. Bethe and Dr. Teller in the area of fundamental and ana- 
lytical nuclear considerations. The fact that men of their caliber were willing 
to give their time and found it worth while to give their time * * *.”—Dr. 
Mervin J. Kelley, executive vice president, Bell Laboratories, Inc. (Investigation 
into the United States atomic energy project. Hearings before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, Congress of the United States, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., 
pt. 20, p. 812). 

“The announcement of the hypothesis of fission and its experimental confirma- 
tion took place in January 1939. * * * There was immediate interest in the 
possible military use of the large amounts of energy released in fission. * * * 
The early efforts both at restricting publication and at getting Government sup- 
port were stimulated largely by a small group of foreign-born physicists center- 
ing on L. Szilard and including E. Wigner, E. Teller, V. F. Weisskopf, and DB. 
Fermi.’—Smyth, H. D., Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1945, page 45. 

Chairman, Reactor Safeguard Committee, U. 8. A. E. C. 


Thornton, Robert L. (Great Britain) 


“Thornton, Robert L. 37: The British-born physicist helped to build the 
University of Michigan cyclotron and directed the construction of the cyclotron 
at Washington University, St. Louis, where most of the plutonium for the 
Chicago atomic-bomb project was made. Thornton also carried the load in 
designing the Berkeley calutron, and the subsequent construction at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. Now head physicist in charge of the 184-inch cyclotron at Berkeley, 
Thornton will also use his skill in designing new atomic-research equipment.”’— 
“Young Men of the Atom.” Newsweek 27: 62-63. (Feb. 25, 1946.) 

Member, Committee of Senior Responsible Reviewers, U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 


Weisskopf, V. F. (Austria) 

“The announcement of the hypothesis of fission and its experimental con- 
firmation took place in January 1989 * * *, There was immediate interest 
in the possible military use of the large amounts of energy released in fis- 
sion * * *, The early efforts both at restricting publication and at getting 


yovernment support were stimulated largely by a small group of foreign-born 
physicists centering on L. Szilard and including E. Wigner, FE. Teller, V. F. 
Weisskopf, and E. Fermi.”’—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes, 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1945, page 45. 


Westendorp, W. F. (Netherlands) 


“Shortly thereafter, in 1947, H. C. Pollock and W. F. Westendorp of the 
General Electric Co. designed and built a machine combining the action of 
both betatron and synchrotron. It produced electrons of 70 Mev energy, although 
the magnet weighed only 8 tons, as compared with 135 tons of the 100-Mev 
betatron.”—Glasstone, S. Sourcebook on Atomic Energy. New York, N. Y., 
DD. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950, page 328. 


Wigner, EF. P. (Hungary) 


“It bears repeating that the men who stimulated this country’s‘interest in 
attempting to use the Hahn-Strassman discovery of the fissionability of uranium 
were Enrico Fermi, who had won the Nobel prize in physics when he was a 
professor in his native Italy, and Albert Einstein, Leo Szilard, and Eugene P 
Wigner, all of whom were mature scientists before they were American citi- 
zens.”—Gellhorn, W. Security, Loyalty, and Science. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Uni 
versity Press. 1950, page 13. 

“The announcement of the hypothesis of fission and its experimental contirma- 
tion took place in Jannary 1987 * * *. There was immediate interest in the 
possible military use of the large amounts of energy released in fission * * * 
The early efforts both at restricting publication and at getting Government sup- 
port were stimulated largely by a small group of foreign-born physicists centering 
on L. Szilard and including E. Wigner, E. Teller, V. F. Weisskopf, and E. 
Fermi.”—Smyth, H. D. Atomic Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University Press, 1945, page 45. 

“The theory of the absorption of neutons at, and in the vicinity of, the reson- 
ance peaks was worked out by G. Breit and E. P. Wigner in the United States 
in 1936, and the resulting Breit-Wigner formula, as it is called, has formed the 
basis of the interpretation of neutron cross sections.”—-Glasstone, S. Sourcebook 
on Atomie Energy. New York, D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1950, page 313, 
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Wilkinson, V. J. R. (Great Britain) 


“Professor Oliphant and his team from Birmingham University were moved 
to Berkeley to work with Professor Lawrence’s group engaged in research on 
the electromagnetic isotope separation project. They were joined by other 
physicists from Britain including Professor Massey of University College, Lon- 
don, Dr. H. W. Skinner of Bristol University, Dr. Allibone and Dr. V. J. R. Wil- 
kinson who worked partly at Berkeley and partly at the Electro-Magnetic Sepa- 
ration Plant itself. Dr. Emeleus of Imperial College, London, Dr. J. P. Baxter, 
and others were transferred to the electro magnetic plant.”—-Smyth H. D. Atomic 
Energy for Military Purposes. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press. 
1945, page 286. 


Yukawa, Hideki (Japan) 


“On November 3, 1949, the Royal Swedish Academy of Science announced 
that the 1949 Nobel prize for physics had been awarded to Dr. Hideki Yukawa, 
Japanese physicist who in 1950 is at Columbia University on leave from his 
teaching post at Kyoto University of Japan. Yukawa first came to the attention 
of the world of physics in 1935 when, after a year of investigation, he published 
a series of equations forecasting the existence of a fourth basic particle of 
subatomic matter, the meson (in addition to the proton, the electron, and the 
neutron). In October 1948, Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, director of the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Studies at Princeton, N. J., invited Yukawa to the United 
States for a period of work with the group of nuclear physicists at the insti- 
tute’ * * * 

“Upon Yukawa’s departure from Princeton, Dr. Oppenheimer said: ‘Dr. Yu- 
kawa’s anticipation of the meson is one of the few really fructifying ideas in the 
last decades * * * He was deeply loved by all his colleagues in his year 
here, both as a scientist anda man.’ * * * 

“According to the official citation of the Royal Swedish Academy of Science 
on November 3, 1949, the Japanese physicist was given the Nobel Prize ‘for his 
prediction of the existence of the meson (an elusive mass, heavier than the 
electron, which theoretically glues the atomic nucleus together), based upon 
his theory of nuclear forces.’ ”’—Current Biography. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1950. 


Zinn, W. H. (Canada) 


“The new tools at Berkeley, the Argonne, Oak Ridge, Brookhaven, and in 
many university laboratories will soon be serving men like Lawrence, Fermi, 
Seaborg, Compton, Rabi, Oppenheimer, Sinn [sic], Alvarez, and their bril- 
liant associates, and new discoveries as dazzling as those which have been 
made will be forthcoming.”’—Remarks of Lewis L. Strauss, member, United 
State Atomic Energy Commission before the University of New Hampshire, 
October 9, 1948. 

“The Argonne director is Dr. Walter H. Zinn, the Nation’s leading expert 
in this field; and he personally has been the principal proponent of the fast 
reactor-—often called the Zinn reactor on that account.”—Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. Investigation into the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Eighty-first Congress, first session. Senate Report No. 1169, October 
13, 1949, page 32. 

“The CHAIRMAN (Senator McMahon). Gentlemen, we have with us this morn- 
ing Dr. W. H. Zinn, who is Director of the Argonne National Laboratory. Dr. 
Zinn is the gentleman who was in charge of the building of the first reactor pile 
in this country, and, of course, that was the first in the world; and Dr. Zinn as 
I have said, is now in charge of the Argonne National Laboratory.’”’—Senator 
Brien McMahon. (Hearing before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. On investigation into the United States Atomic Energy project, 
pt. 9, p. 360.) 

“Director of the Argonne National Laboratory, was one of the original members 
of the Fermi group to work on chain reactors. Zinn was born in Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada, in 1906. He received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. He taught at Columbia, and City College, 
New York, before coming to Chicago with the Metallurgical Laboratory. With 
Leo Szilard he performed early experiments showing that neutrons are emitted 
in the fission process ; this work became fundamental in studies on atomic energy. 
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Zinn was in charge of a group which constructed the first chain reacting pile and 
later supervised the design and construction of the first pile using heavy water 
as the moderator.”—Robinson, G. O. The Oak Ridge Story. Kingsport, Tenn., 
Southern Publishers, 1950, page 17 


INFORMATION PROVIDED BY UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE CONCERNING AGRICULTURE: YESTERDAY, TODAY, 
AND TOMORROW 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington 25, D. C., December 1, 1952. 
Mr. Harry N. ROSENFIELD, 
Executive Director, President’s Commission on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

DrAR Mr. RoSENFIELD: The special study, Agriculture: Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow, prepared by Mr. Clarence Herdt of the Department, who is now on 
loan to the Commission, has been reviewed by several of our people, as you re- 
quested. We consider the study appropriate for inclusion among the special 
studies provided the Commission by various Federal agencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT J. WATERS, 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of Agriculture. 


AGRICULTURE YESTERDAY, TopAy, AND ToMORROW 


Since any study of immigration involves factors of increasing population, it 
is quite proper that consideration be given to the ability of the receiving country 
to produce commodities required by its gross population which will result from 
the population increase plus persons added as a result of immigration. 

An examination of the capacity of American agriculture to produce and keep 
producing the food and fiber required by our growing population as well as our 
expanding industrial plant should provide information which is useful in deter- 
mining whether we possess the production potential to supply the long-range 
requirements that likely will be needed. 

In order to place the situation with respect to agriculture in the United States 
in its proper perspective, it seems desirable to give some attention to where 
we now are and where we came from. By projecting the ascertainable trends 
of the past, we can on the basis of certain assumptions arrive at a reasonable 
prediction of our future position. Several studies, covering this subject, have 
recently been made. The land-grant colleges cooperating with the United States 
Department of Agriculture produced a report published as Agriculture Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 88 by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics dated June 1952. 
The United States Department of Agriculture dtring November 1952 released a 
report on United States production prepared in response to a resolution passed 
at the sixth session of the conference of the FAO of the United Nations seeking 
information on the productive capacity of member nations. The President's 
Materials Policy Commission in its 1952 report, Resources for Freedom, contains 
several chapters on agriculture. The Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, United States 
Senate, Eighty-second Congress, issued a staff report title “Manpower, Chemistry, 
and Agriculture” also contains considerable material dealing with attainable 
technological advancement. 

We have drawn freely upon these Government studies as well as information 
presented to the Commissioners in the hearings which they held. 

The assurance of an adequate food supply to insure a well-fed nation has for 
the last 20 years been recognized as a proper concern of public policy. The 
Government as a result of the great depression and two world wars has played 
& more active role in the development of agricultural programs. As expressed 
by the USDA in its report to the FAO. 

“The current objectives of agricultural policy include provisions for: 

“1. Adequate supplies of food and fiber to provide our domestic population 
with the kinds and amounts needed for progressively improved levels of nutrition 
and better living standards and to meet the probable industrial and export 
demand including provisions for commitments entered into in defense of the 
free world. 
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“2. Prices and returns to producers at levels comparable to those in other 
fields of endeavor who make a commensurate contribution to the general welfare. 

“3. Progressive improvement in efficiency of both production and distribution 
for the benefit of producers and consumers. 

“4. Maintenance and improvement of our physical resources on a sustained 
and gradually increasing yield basis. 

“5. Parity of facilities and services between farm and nonfarm groups.” 

To implement these policies, the United States Department of Agriculture 
develops each year production guides for the immediate year ahead. These 
goals are arrived at after an appraisal of domestic requirements including de- 
sirable levels of reserves, and export demand and of production possibilities 
within the United States. Through the County and State committees of the 
Production and Marketing Administration of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the Nation’s farmers are apprised of these goals and efforts are 
directed toward their realization. 

Generally farm output is geared to the individual decisions and actions of 
the Nation’s five-million-odd farmers. 

The manner in which they use the farm land, the rate at which they 
accept and put into practice the finding of research and technological improve- 
ment, the increased use of mechanical power, machines, fertilizer, pesticides, 
and improved seed will have considerable bearing on the total output achieved. 

At this point it seems desirable to examine the plant available for agricultural 
production in the United States as well as the material and manpower resources 
which are utilized in the production of the output from our farms. We shall 
look back several decades, state our position in 1950 and set forth the conclusions 
reached in the studies previously mentioned as they relate to the probable food 
requirement and achievable output by 1975. 

The essential base for agricultural production is land. In the United States, 
our total land area is 1,905 million acres of which 1,159 million acres were in 
farms during 1950. The major uses of this land base by farmers since 1910 as 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics from United States Bureau 
of the Census and other data are as follows: 


1930 1940 1945 1950 


Total land in farms (million acres) : f 987 | 1,061 1, 142 1, 159 
Cropland sd hat : Y 413 399 403 
Plowable pasture 109 111 109 
Pasture not plowable s ‘ g 7 270 350 420 
Pastured forest and woodland ¢ 85 100 95 
Forest and woodland, not pastured ‘ 9 65 57 71 
Farmsteads, roads, wasteland, and other nonprodue- | 

tive land i { 45 44 44 
Pasture and grazing land not in farms ; 50% 382 292 


The trend in land utilization is also indicated graphically on the attached 
chart of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In addition, this chart con- 
tains a projection of the possible situation by 1975. This projection according 
to BAE is based on data in the President’s Water Resources Commission Report 
of 1950 (vol. 1, pp. 159-166). The net projected increase in cropland is 25 
million acres above the 1949-50 figures. In addition, it is estimated that 25 
mnillion acres of permanent pasture will be transfered to rotation from pasture 
and that the establishment of 50 million acres of new improved pasture is 
possible. They go on further to state, “The above estimates of possible develop- 
ment over the next 20 to 25 years do not represent the total potential development 
that is possible if economic and other conditions were compelling enough to war- 
rant such development. Estimates based on soil and land use capability surveys 
indicate, for example, that 85 million acres of presently undeveloped lands are 
suitable for use as cropland if improved by drainage, irrigation, clearing, and flood 
protection. Additional pasture improvement on some 100 million acres of present 
pasture land also would be desirable and could be done if conditions warranted.” 

That there is considerable cushion in quantity of land which could be shifted 
to cropland under the pressure of need is indicated by the discussion of land use 
contained in vol. 5, pages 70-72 of the President’s Materials Policy Commission. 
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TREND IN LAND UTILIZATION 
1909-49, and Projections to 1975 
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“On the other hand, there are about 285 million acres now in grass and wood- 
land that could be planted to crops. Most of these 285 million acres of grass 
and woodland would indeed be planted to crops if they were in Western Europe.” 
They go on to point out, however, that this estimate is the full potential based 
upon the physical capability of the land and that the Soil Conservation Service 
does not recommend that all of the land physically suitable for cultivation should 
be used for cultivated crops since a balanced enterprise on most existing farms 
requires use of some of the lands referred to above for pasture and woodland. 
They further qualify this estimate by pointing out that approximately 75 million 
acres of the 285 million should be cultivated only occasionally and its conversion 
to cropland is not recommended by the Soil Conservation Service. They conclude 
that very little of this conversion to more intensive use will occur by 1975. 

The United States Department of Agriculture in the report to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization points out the two significant things to note about the 
changes in land use since 1909 are the rather steady shift in the pasture area from 
grazing land not in farnis to farm pasture and the relative consistency in the total 
acreage in cropland. Approximately 365 to 385 million acres of the total cropland 
area were planted and fallowed annually from 1910 to 1950. The acreage culti-~ 
vated each year thus ranged from 92 to 95 percent of the area readily available for 
cultivation * * * the remainder being in soil-improvement crops and in land 
temporarily idle. They suggest further that the extension of the trend of the 
past few years in the increase of cropland area to 1975 would mean an increase 
of only slightly over 6 percent above the present acreage cropped and con- 
sequently any substantial required addition in production must come primarily 
from an increase in yield and improvement in efficiency with which labor and 
other factors of production are used. What are the possibilities for increasing 
crop yields, for improving the efficiency of livestock production, and for increas- 
ing the efficiency with which labor is used? Over-all crop yields per acre were 
relatively constant from 1910 through 1936 except for the years 1934 and 1936 
Expressed as a percentage of the 1935-39 average to which the Department of 
Agriculture has assigned an index of 100 the yearly index fluctuated within 
a 10-point range from about 96 to 106. Beginning with 1937, the index shows a 
steady rise reaching a high of 137 attained in 1948 with a subsequent subsidence 
to 128 in 1950. This movement is plotted on the attached chart prepared by the 
BAE and is also projected to 1975 at which time it indicates an index of about 161 
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TOTAL CROPLAND 
1910-51, and Projection to 1975* 
MIL. ACRES 


0 
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*TOTAL CROPLAND IS THE SUM OF THE ACREAGE OF LAND FROM WHICH ONE OR MORE CROPS ARE HARVESTED 
PLUS ACREAGES OF CROP FAILURE AND SUMMER FALLOW. 1975 PROJECTION IS 25 MILLION ACRES ABOVE 1950, 
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CROP PRODUCTION PER ACRE 
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In commenting on this chart, the USDA in its FAO report states “With average 
weather and continued strong demand for farm products an upward trend in 
the production of crops per acre is likely to continue. If the trend in produc- 
tion of crops per acre under way during the past 15 years were projected into 
the future, it would mean an increase in crop yields of approximately 25 percent 
over the next 25 years. The possibility of attaining such an increase over this 
period is supported by the results of a recent study of productive capacity of 
agriculture in the United States. Productive Capacity Committees set up in each 
State estimated that, under the stated assumptions of the study, farmers could 
adopt improved practices which would raise crop yields by 17 percent between 
1950 and 1955. High-level economic activity and favorable cost-price relation- 
ships in agriculture were assumed, and only presently known improved practices 
were considered in making these estimates of attainable yields.” They then 
point out that these increased yields will not occur automatically. ‘However, to 
achieve the increase projected in the chart or any other increase that market 
demand may dictate, will require considerable effort. It will be noted, for 
example, that it was only during the last 15 of the 40 years shown on the chart 
that yields have shown an upward trend. Prior to that time they were prac- 
tically stationary. It should also be observed that the upward trend took place 
during a period of favorable weather and with demand and prices at relatively 
profitable levels. Even if these relatively favorable conditions were to continue, 
it will take considerable effort just to maintain the high yields shown, to say 
nothing of increasing them still more. To attain the large increase in yields 
over the past 15 years, United States farmers ‘cashed in’ on results of funda- 
mental research that had been accumulating over a long period. To assume a 
continuation of this upward trend, it is imperative that further emphasis be given 
to such research since it is so basic to the development of new techniques for 
bringing about expansion of production. It also must be recognized that 
research usually bears fruit quite slowly, sometimes over a period as long as 10, 
15, or 25 years. This emphasizes the importance of adding continuously to our 
reservoir of technological knowledge which can be drawn upon in years ahead. 
It also emphasizes the importance of continued and even increased emphasis 
upon education and extension programs to get such research results into 
farm use.” 

The President’s Materials Policy Commission also addressed itself to this 
problem of projecting increased yield per acre to 1975 and in considering the 
theoretically possible as distinct from the probable achievable, came up with 
the striking conclusion that production from present acreage might be increased 
200 percent by 1975 if every farmer used fertilizer up to the economic limit and 
employed every other known good farming practice (p. 46, vol. 1). They also 
observe “The gains from fertilizer use are so striking, however, and call for so 
litt'e additional labor, that fertilizer may well play a larger role in attaining 
higher yields in the future than in the past. If the rate of use were to increase 
10 percent each vear to 1975. as it has in more recent years, fertilizer alone would 
boost yields by 75 percent, and this by no means is the limit. But such sustained 
increases in rates of application are not to be expected although a few of the 
more progressive farmers may go well beyond a doubling of current use” (p. 72, 
vol. 5). In addition to the increases which are being achieved in crop yields, 
farmers in the United States are getting more and more production per unit of 
livestock. Greater milk production per cow and more eggs per hen have been 
important factors in the long-time increase in output of dairy and poultry 
products. Productivity of other farm animals also has increased. Livestock 
production per breeding unit has risen more than 50 percent since 1920. An 
inerease of nearly one-fourth has occurred since 1935-39. 

Heavier feeding of better balanced rations, improved strains of livestock 
increased sanitation and disease control, reduced death losses, better care, and 
other improved practices have contributed to the upward trends in production 
per breeding unit. BAE indicates this upward trend, which by 1975 will be 
about 17 percent above 1950 and 40 percent above the 1935-39 average is 
expected to continue if the demand for livestock production continues strong. 

Farm labor input has shown a steady decline since after the First World 
War. Millions of man-hours used anually have decreased from the average of 
23,278 in the years 1925-29 to 17,354 in 1950. A corresponding reduction in the 
number of persons who worked on farms has occurred. BAE figures on annual 
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average employment show a decline of almost 2 million workers in the 40 years 
from 1910 to 1950. A further decline of about 144 million workers can be 












rup 
expected by 1975. acc 

What this decline in number of workers means in relation to the total uct 
population which must be fed is strikingly summarized in a publication, “To out 
Keep Your Plate Full,” released by the Production and Marketing Administration me 
during September 1952. “In the 1910-14 period, 1 farm worker supplied food du 
and fiber for 8 persons, including himself. Now he supplies 15 persons. By po 
1975 each worker on farms must supply 21 persons including himself. This we 
decline in number of workers on farms is not an alarming trend—so long as cre 


the farmer is in a cash position to replace lost farm manpower with labor from 
a chemical plant, a machine factory, a petroleum field, a research laboratory, 
electric power, and so on.” 

Coincident with the decline in number of farm workers is a rapid rise in farm 
output per man-hour. Using an index of 100 for the 1935-39 period BAB statis- 
tics indicate an index of 74 for 1910, 81 for 1920, 87 for 1930, 112 for 1940, and 
164 for 1950. Their projection of this trend shows a rise to approximately 250 
in the index by 1975. This trend is illustrated on the attached chart. In ecom- 
menting upon the situation, they state, “Progress in mechanization and higher 
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yields of crops and livestock have been the chief factors responsible for the 
advance in man-hour productivity. These forces are expected to continue to 
push up farm output per man-hour during the next 25 years. The projected man- 
hour inputs in agriculture for 1975 would be 25 percent less than in 1935-39 and 
10 percent under the 1950 man-hour requirements. This, together with a pro- 
jected rise of about 35 percent in output between 1950 and 1975, would mean 
about a 50-percent increase in man-hour productivity. The projected output per 
man-hour for 1975 would be nearly 214 times as great as the average for 1935-39.” 

In adding up and summarizing the results of the projections to 1975 for land, 
land use, increased crop yields, increased livestock production per breeding unit, 
and increased farm labor efficiency, USDA in its report for FAO reduced all of 
these factors to reflect total volume of farm output. This output was plotted 


on a chart which is attached. In their comments on total output they have this 
to say: 
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“The long-time upward trend in farm output in the United States was inter- 
rupted seriously by the droughts and depression of the 1930’s, but was greatly 
accelerated during and following World War II when demand for farm prod- 
ucts reached record levels. It is indicated that about half of the increase in 
output between the two World Wars resulted directly from progress in farm 
mechanization. Nearly 50 million acres of cropland were released from pro- 
duction of feed for horses and mules to production of other crops as mechanical 
power rapidly replaced animal power on farms. An additional 20 million acres 
was released from 1940 to 1950. In the latter period, however, an increase in 
crop production per acre was the chief factor in the sharp rise in farm output. 


FARM OUTPUT 
1910-51, and Projection to 1975 
% OF 1935-39 
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“Future additions to the volume of farm output are likely to come primarily 
from increases in crop yields. Further decrease in numbers of horses and mules 
will likely release not more than 10 to 15 million acres of cropland. And, as 
indicated previously, total acreage of land used for crops is not expected to 
increase more than 5 or 6 percent in the next quarter century. 

“The 1975 projections for cropland and crop production per acre, if attained, 
would make possible a continuation of the long-time trend in volume of farm 
output. Production of feed crops and pasture quite likely would rise sufficiently 
to support an output of food livestock one-third greater than in 1950. This 
projected level of livestock production would result from a 17-percent increase 
in production per breeding unit and a 14-percent step-up in number of breeding 
units. The number of animal units of breeding livestock in 1975 would be about 
the same as the record number on farms in 1943 and 1944. 

“The projected output index of around 180 for 1975 would be about 35 percent 
above the 1947-49 average. 

“Thus, it seems reasonable to conclude that over the next quarter century farm 
production in the United States can be substantially increased. This assumes, 
of course, that the economic incentives to farmers to adopt improved production 
practices will exist. But economic incentive alone will not insure meeting the 
needs for food and fiber. As noted previously, intensive research and educa- 
tional efforts will be required. Special efforts also will need to be devoted to 
maintenance of soil resources so that higher crop yields can be sustained.” Ade- 
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quate credit, fertilizer, and other chemicals essential to production as well as 
increasing supplies of machinery, equipment, and electric power will alSo need 
to be available to farmers. 

The President’s Materials Policy Commission prepared two estimates of prob- 
able over-all output of United States agriculture by 1975. One, which they call 
their A estimate, results in a projected total increase of 86 percent over 1950, 
and the other, their B estimate, indicates a 33-percent increase for the same 
period. The A projection is based upon the assumption “that all commercial 
agriculture is organized and managed so as to make full use of all available tech- 
nology where such use would add more to farm receipts than to expenses.” In 
defining their use of the term “available technology,” they state, “It means tech- 
nology which is now fully available, or which, it is predicted with some assur- 
ance, will be available to farmers for ready application to their farms in 1975. 
Most of the technological practices taken into account in these projections of 
yields are already well beyond the experimental stage. These practices include 
a much greater use of fertilizers with closer and better spacing of plants, breed- 
ing for larger yields and faster growth in both plants and animals * * * and 
accompanying these, a large amount of pasture and other land improvement. 
These projections do not take into account the more revolutionary types of 
technological change that are discussed often these days.” 

“Although agriculture output could be increased by the amounts indicated in 
the A estimate, no one expects adoption of technology at these rates. In any 
production field, there is always the natural reluctance to put time and money 
into practices which have been tried out only under controlled conditions. 
Finally, full adoption assumes that the necessary materials, equipment, and 
capital are available to all farmers. This is seldom if ever the case. Thus, the 
B estimate is based on a projection of yield likely to come from such application 
of available techniques as can reasonably be expected on the basis of past experi- 
ence.” 

Thus we have several estimates of probable increases in agricultural 
output over the next 2% decades as well as some indications of agriculture’s 
capacity to produce over a shorter period of 5 years from 1950. The land grant 
college-BAE study of possible developments in the period 1950-55 indicates the 
attainment of output 20 percent greater than 1950 by 1955, if necessary. USDA's 
report to FAO indicates a projected output about 35 percent over the 1947-49 
average while the President’s Materials Policy Commission predicts an attain- 
able 33 percent increase over 1950 with a technically possible increase of 85 
percent. 

With the exception of the technically possible increase of 85 percent, all the 
above projections were made, based upon the assumption that only presently 
know and proved practices would be adopted by farmers and the rate of accept- 
ance of these practices would not vary greatly from the rate which has occurred 
in the past 10 or 15 years. None of the predictions gives consideration to the 
further developments in the more revolutionary types of technical and scientific 
discoveries which may become economically feasible within the next few decades. 
These, to mention a few, are artificially induced rain—the distillation of potable 
water from the sea—the continued discovery of chemicals to control weed growth 
and insects. In discussing this aspect of tremendous strides which can conceiva- 
bly occur, Dr. Francis Weiss in the report “Manpower, Chemistry, and Agricul- 
ture,” which he prepared for the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management 
Relations, Highty-second Congress, first session, has this to say: 

“One such development might well be hydroponics or soilless agriculture, a 
method of growing plants in water to which chemicals are added, rather than in 
soil. This growing of crops without soil with the aid of proper plant-nutrient 
formulas will in Some cases increase the yield and improve the quality of crops 
and in all instances keep away soil-borne diseases. Tomatoes, beans, cucumbers, 
any many other plants have been grown already with success on a commercial 
basis, and it is only a question of time when large ‘food factories’ will be 
economically feasible.” 

“Another important development by which man could make himself partially 
independent from the vagaries of hature in food production will be the commercial 
production of proteins, fats, and vitamins by methods of industrial fermentation. 
Food and fooder yeast are already produced on a large scale for the increase of 
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our protein and vitamin supply, and fat will be soon available through the fer- 
mentation of the fungus Oidium lactis. To what extent these harnessing of 
microbiological processes for food production will change agricultural employ- 
ment cannot be predicted at this moment, though it is fair to say that the 
industrial manufacture of fat and protein from carbohydrates will tend to decrease 
the labor required for farm work.” 

“And yet we are but at the threshold of another discovery of tremendous 
importance which may well be able to change not only agricultural practices but 
the entire way of life. This discovery is the solution of the enigma of photo- 
synthesis by which the green plants built their vegetable matter, the basis of all 
vegetable and plant life on this planet, from water and carbon dioxide. This 
synthesis is done with the heip of the plant pigment chlorophyll, which has been 
already isolated and the chemical composition of which has been determined. 
We also know by now to a certain degree how chlorophyll acts, but have not yet 
been able to reproduce its action outside the plant cell. Here again it is only 
a matter of time till we will be capable to imitate the most basic physiological 
process, producing organic substances in factories just as plants do it in their 
cells.” 

What does all this mean in terms of numbers of persons who could be fed and 
supplied with nonfood agricultural products at the several output levels projected 
to 1975. 

The answer to this question depends upon the assumptions which are made 
concerning the disposable income available to the future population and a 
prediction of their probable consumption habits. That different conclusions are 
possible is indicated by those reached in the studies previously mentioned. 

USDA in the report to FAO states that the 35 percent projected increase in 
output over the 1947-49 average would be sufficient to take care of the demands of 
a 1975 population of 190 million. Stated another way, the results of their pro- 
jections of past trends to 1975 indicate a population increase of 28.8 percent over 
the 1947-49 average of 147.5 million persons, which population will consume agri- 
cultural products at a rate somewhat in excess of 6 percent over their consump- 
tion habits during the 1947-49 period. The President’s Materials Policy Com 
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mission on the other hand, using 1950 as their base period and a somewhat 
different estimate of per capita disposable income as well as total expected popu- 
lation in 1975, concludes that a 28-percent increase in population over 1950 or 
193.4 million persons will consume at a per capita rate 10.8 percent over the 1950 
rate of consumption. Thus, their projected total consumption by 1975 is some- 
what in excess of their B estimate of 33-percent increase in production. 

The growth in population, total food consumption, and changes in our eating 
habits have been charted by BAE for the years from 1910 to 1950 and projected 
to 1975. These charts are attached. In addition, the BAE has prepared the 
following tabulation of the approximate retail weight equivalent of food consumed 
per capita from 1909 through 1951. 
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A study of this table indicates the retail weight equivalent per capita food 
consumption during this 42-year period has varied from a low of 1,465 pounds 
during 1921 to a high of 1704 pounds during 1946. On the basis of an index 
constructed at 100 for the years 1935-39 the index figures for the two extremes 
cited above are 97 and 112 respectively. Thus, the widest fluctuation during 
this period is within a 15.4 percent range. 

Further examination of this table leads one to conclude that while there is 
marked change in the kinds of food consumed, the total annual per capita food 
consumption fluctuates very narrowly while per capita income fluctuates con- 
siderably more. 

During the period 1909-49 the food energy available for consumption per capita, 
per day varied between a low of 3,200 calories in 1935 and a high of 3,510 cal- 
ories in 1928 with the 1949 figure standing at 3,250. While our eating habits 
have changed and we consume less grain products and potatoes, we are as a 
group eating more dairy products, eggs, fruits, and vegetables with slightly 
more meat. Our average level of consumption per capita is well above minimum 
food requirements by any accepted dietary standard. 

A conservative view leads us to conclude that agricultural output will not be 
outstripped by our growing population and our diet will continue to be adequate 
both as to food energy and variety. 
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PERSONS HEARD OR WHO SUBMITTED STATEMENTS 


(In the following list, parentheses are used to indicate that the person did not 
represent before the Commission the organizations so designated) 


First SESSION 
9:40 A. M., TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1952, AT NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Edgar H. Chandler, director of field operations for the Refugee Service 
for the Workl Council of Churches_________ 

Edward J. Ennis, on behalf of the American Civil Liberties Union 

Philip Edward Moseley (professor in the Department of Public Law and 
Government at Columbia University, member of Russian Institute of 
Columbia University, and president of the East European Fund, Inc.) ~~ 

Russel W. Davenport (writer, former editor of Fortune magazine) 

Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton (former president of Wellesley College, mem- 
ber of the General Board of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America) 

Wladyslaw Szul, chairman of the Polish Ex-Servicemen’s Association for 
Emigration to the United States of America—in Great Britain 

Mary G. Reagan, representing the Coca-Cola Export Corp. in New York__ 

Bishop Homer A. Tomlinson, general overseer of the Church of God, re ep- 
resenting also the Pentecostal and Holiness Movement 

Walter White, secretary of the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People a 

Hon. Juvenal Marchisio, national chairma an n of the American Committee on 
Italian Migration (justice of the Domestic Relations Court of the City 
of New York) ae ets : 

Mrs. Muriel Webb, re presenting the N ‘ation: il Coune il, P rotest: int E piscopal 
Ce a 

Arthur T. Brown, representing the Intern: ational General Electric Co. 


SECOND SESSION 
1:45 P. M., TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1952, AT NEW YORK, N 


Hon. Herbert H. Lehman, Senator in the United States Senate from the 
State of New York 

Margaret Mead (associate curator at the American Museum of Natural 
History ) 

William Bernard (secretary of the Institute for International Govern- 
mient).... 

Cordelia Cox, resettlement executive of the Resettlement Service of the 
National Lutheran Council 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. James J. Lynch, Catholic Charities director, Catholic Arch- 
diocese of New York__ 

Read Lewis (executive director of the Common Council for American 
Unity) 

Rabbi Simon G. Kramer, president of the Synagogue Council of America, 
and president of the National Community Relations Advisory Council, 
accompanied by Will Maslow 

Lester Gutterman, representing the American Jewish Committee and the 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 

a C. Empie, executive director, National Lutheran Council____- 

Rev. Bernard Ambrozic, executive secretary, League of Catholic Slove enian 
Americans_ saabee catia es 


Peter C. Ginmbalvo, national chairman of the Public Rel: ations Committee 
of the Independent Order Sons of Italy 
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Peter Minkunas, executive director, United Lithuanian Relief Fund of 
America, Ine 

Dominic J. Piscitneeti 

Isabel Allen 

George S. Counts, vice chairman of the Liberal Party of New York State 
(professor at Teachers College, Columbia University ) 


THIRD SESSION 


9:30 A. M., WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1952, AT NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Hon. Emanuel Celler, a Representative in Congress from the State of New 
York and chairman of the House Judiciary Committee 

Dudiey Tate Easby, Jr., secretary of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City___- 

Henry Allen Moe, secretary-general of the Guggenheim Foundation 

Sterling D. Spero, member of board of directors of the International Rescue 
Committee____-- 

Leo Cherne, member of board of directors of the International Rescue 
Committee 

Louis I. Dublin (second vice president and the statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., New York) 

Hon. Edward Corsi, industrial commissioner of the State of New York, 
chairman of the New York State Displaced Persons Commission, and 
president of the American Federation of International Institutes 

Rev. William F. Kelly, director of the Social Action Department, Catholic 
Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y 

John J. Rafferty, executive secretary, New Jersey State Legislative Council 
of the Catholic Archdiocese of Newark 

James L. Wilmeth, representing the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics of Philadelphia 


Fourtu Session 
1:30 P. M., WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1952, AT NEW YORK, N. Y. 


George N. Shuster (president, Hunter College, New York, and former land 
commissioner for Bavaria, Germany) -__- 

Frank W. Notestein (director of the Office of Population Research and 
professor of demography, Princeton University) 

Christopher Emmet, executive vice chairman, Aid Refugee Chinese Intel- 
lectuals, Ine 

Walter Gallan, executive director, United Ukrainian American Relief 
Committee 

Merwin K. Hart, president, National Economic Council, Inc 

Corliss Lamont__ 

John Lenow, vice president, Latvian Relief, Ine 

George A. Polos, representing the Order of American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association 

Amerigo D’Agostino, representing Fortune Pope, editor and publisher of Il 
Progresso Italo-Americano 

Metropolitan Anastassy, president of the Bishops’ Synod of the Russian 
Orthedox Church Outside Russia, Ine 

Archpriest George Grabbe, chancelor to the Private and Bishops’ Synod 
of the Russian Orthodox Church Outside Russia, Ine 

Hon. Jacob K. Javits, a Representative in Congress from the State of 
New York 

Anna Lord Straus (past national president, League of Women’s Voters) —_ 

Mrs. J. Frederick Roe, New York State Organization, National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution 

Mrs. Herbert G. Nash, New York State Organization, National Society of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution 

Rev. Ethelred Brown, secretary of the Jamaica Progressive League 
(minister, Harlem Unitarian Church, New York) 

Rev. William J. Gibbons, S. J. information officer and member of the 
Executive Committee, National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
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Solomon Dingol, Andrew Valuchek, and Edgar L. Trier, representing the 
Committee of Editors of American Foreign Language Newspapers 

J. Rice Gibbs, representing American Defense Society, Inc 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Feliks (Felix) F. Burant, President of the Polish Immigra- 
tion Committee, American Commission for Relief of Polish Immigrants, 


Edward Hong, accompanied by Gilbert B. Moy, representing the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association of New York 


Walter Brumberg, vice president and acting president of the Estonian 
Aid, 


Rey. Rudolf Kiviranna, president, Estonian Relief Committee, Inc_ 


Mrs. Harriet Barron, representing the American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born 
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STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


IN THE NEW YORK AREA 


Charles H. Turnbull ei 

Rey. John H. Dudde, pastor, St. Paul’s Lutheran ( ‘hurech, Liverpool, N. Y_ 

S. Willy Hart i 

Helen E. |! 

Vito Magli______- 

Nivmonen J, 4pewa votes «5 = i 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Feltz___- : ae 

Serge Belosselsky, representative in 1 eastern U nited States of the ‘Feder a- 
tion of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States : 

L. M. Fruchtbaum, director, political affairs, and I. M. Steinberg, sec retary 
general, Freeland League for Jewish Territorial Colonization — 

L. Agh, chairman in the United States of America, Collegiae Society of 
Hungarian Veterans in the United States___ iebiciied 

Rev. Payson Miller, secretary, International Relations Committee, Con- 
necticut Council of Churches ro = so tia 

George B. Murphy, Jr., coc hairman, American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born (statement signed by 80 other persons) - 

Edith Wynner- “al saa 

Stephen J. Kov rak in . beh: lf of “Polish “Americ an Congress, Ine., Eastern 
Division; American Relief for Poland, Philadelphia Division; Polish 
American Citizens’ League of Pennsylvania_-_ oa Tid 

Otto A. Harbach, president, American Society of Composers, Authors, 
ana Publisiers.......... sella sia Ra i a 
James Todaro 

Will Maslow, director, American Jewish Congress, Commission on Law 
and Social Action__- 

J. Bb i rae 

Mrs. Florence J. Casanov: ae 

Eva Bacon 

Janet R. Rhodes__- = 

Mrs. Edna C. Harris._..._._-_- : 

Florence I. Luderman 

SSO Be Re onc ont 

Genevieve Cumner 

Viola A. Wortman 

Mrs. Elaine Herne 

ER Te MN IND iio hs ner er nti me ss 

Mrs. Betsy Buell Bradish 

Mrs. Charles N. Lane__ 

Lucy H. Guardenier 


Frrru Session 


9:30 A. M., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1952, AT BOSTON, MASS. 


“* 


Rev. Daniel McColgan, representing His Excellency, the Most Reverend 
Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of the Catholie Archdiocese of Boston___ 
Alice W. O’Connor, secretary, Massachusetts Displaced Persons Commis- 
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Hon. John F. Kennedy, a Representative in Congress from the State of 
PR BOR CTO REE crc tines din exipesintinhh tet eee el adnate edeeste ad death 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, a Senator in the United States Senate from the 
State of Massachusetts 

Oscar Handlin (associate professor of history at Harvard University) --~- 

Rev. Samuel Tyler, Jr., Episcopal Trinity Church, Boston, Mass 

Hon. Christian A. Herter, a Representative in Congress from the State 
of Massachusetts 

Rabbi Judah Nadich, representing the Jewish Community Council of 
Metropolitan Boston; the Boston Chapter of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee; New England Region, American Jewish Congress; New England 
Region, Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith; Hebrew Immigrant 
Aid Society; Boston Section, Jewish Labor Committee; Department of 
Massachusetts, Jewish War Veterans; Bridgeport, Conn., Jewish Com- 
munity Council; Connecticut Jewish Community Relations Council; 
Hartford, Conn., Jewish Federation ; and the New Haven, Conn., Jewish 
Community Council_____- sapineaatoaget 

Mrs. Alice Cope, vice chairman of the Ma assachusetts Displaced Persons 
Commission (president of the Window Shop) 

Albert G. Clifton, legislative agent, Massachusetts State CIO Industrial 
Union Council is vceeesiuniaie ae 
Stephen E. McCloskey, re presenting Earl Me Mann, president of the Boston 

‘Central Labor Union, American Federation of Labor___ 

Peter G. Geuras, representing Costa Meliotis, president of the Greek 
Orthodox Cathedral of Boston and the Displaced Persons Committee of 
the Athens Chapter of the Order of American Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association. 


SrxtH SESSION 


1:30 P. M., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1952, AT BOSTON, MASS, 


Hon. Dennis J. Roberts, Governor of the State of Rhode Island____ 

Rey. Theodore S. Ledbetter, representing the New Haven Jewish Com- 
munity Council; the New Haven Council of Protestant Churches; the 
Italian Newspaper, New Haven; Medillo-Faugno Post of the Italian- 
American War Veterans; and the New Haven Branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People 

Mrs. Alfred N. Williams, Massachusetts State regent of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution 

Dutton Peterson, representing the New York State Council of Churches and 
the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief, Church World Service____ 

Mrs. Pauline Gardescu, representing the International Institute of Boston 
and the Boston Chapter of the American Association of Social Workers__ 

Mrs. Adolph J. Namasky, chairman of Chapter 17 of the Lithuanian Re- 
lief Fund 

Luigi Seala, grand venerable of the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island, Order 
Sons of Italy in America (president, Columbus National Bank of Provi- 
GGnce; 8% 2) 2cccccce: 

Hon. Luigi DePasquale, re pr esenting the Rhode Island Resettlement Coun- 
cil for Italian Immigrants, also representing Rev. Joseph J. Lamb, di- 
rector of the Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, Inc., of the Catholic 
Diocese of Providence 

Walter H. Bieringer, chairman of the Massachusetts Displaced Persons 
Commission, and national president, United Service for New Americans_ 

G. N. Longarini, publisher of the Italian Daily Newspaper of Boston____ 

Samuel Abrams, president of the Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society of 
Boston_ regis 

Hon. Paul he Dever, “Governor of the State of Massachusetts, represented 
by Orville S. Poland__ i laeaet easimeaca 

John Collins, assistant regional director, Boston, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations____-__- 

Andrew Torrielli, re presenting the editor of the Sons of Italy Magazine__ 

hugene H. Clapp, president, Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co 

Hon. John O. Pastore, a Senator in Congress from the State of Rhode 
Island 
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Charles Du Bois Coryell, secretary of the Federation of American 
a a cc a 

James E. Fitzgerald, representing the ¢ ‘hinese Consolidated Benevolent 
Association of New England; the Chinese Merchants Association; the 
Chinese Order of Freemasons; the Chinatown Post, No. 328, American 
Legion ; the Gee How Oak Tin Association of Boston ; the Wong Wun Sun 
Assoc i. of Boston; the Yee Moo Kai Association of Boston; the Lee 
Lung Sai Association of Boston = 

Paul Clisliner’ (professor and adviser to foreign students at Mass: ic chu- 
setts Institute of Technology and past president, National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers) 

Frederick F. Cohen 

George K. Demopulos, representing the Order of the American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association sania 

Harvard Law School chapter, National Lawyers Guild 

Prakos P. Kutrubes_._... ~~. _ 

Mrs. Florence H. Luscomb, State chairman of the Progressive Party of 
Massachusetts ____-_- 

Louise Pettibone Smith, representing the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born, Massachusetts chapter 

Carl Friedrich (professor of government, Harvard University) 

Mrs. Vera B. Hanson 
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STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


IN THE BOSTON AREA 


Hon. Foster Furcolo, a Representative in the United States Congress from 
the State of Massachusetts th at 

John N, M. Howells, chairman of the Liberal C itizens: of ‘Massachusetts___ 

B. L. Smykowski, M. D., Bridgeport, Conn 

Myron W. Fowell (secretary, Massachusetts Congregational Conference 
and Missionary Society, Boston, Mass.) —~~- plains 

Adam F. Stefanski, president, and Raymond Z. ‘Sobocinski, secretary, 
Polish-American Citizens Club, Salem, Mass.: Mrs. Stasia zmyewska, 
president, and Mrs. Sophie Quellette, receiving secretary, Women’s 
Polish-American Citizens Club, Salem, Mass : pie, 

K. S. Latourette (professor of missions and or iental history, Yale 
University ) = 


Rev. Frederick J. Bue kley ( professor of soci: ‘ial ‘ethic s, St. John’ s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass.) 


Judith Bregman, secretary of the committee on visa problems of the Fed- 
eration of American Scientists___- 


Maurice R. Davie (professor of sociology, Yale U niversity ) 


SEVENTH SESSION 
9:30 A. M., MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1952, AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Carl Frederick Wittke (dean of the graduate school, Western Reserve 
University) —_ 
Kugene H. Freedheim (coc hairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland )_ 4. 
Donald 8. Steinfirst (chairman of the ‘Joint Committee on Se rvice » to New 
Americans of Allegheny County) - at 
Msgr. Michael J. Doyle, Catholic Diocese of Toledo, | Catholic Charities 
director_ ‘i ; 
Msgr. Frederic k G. Mohan, representing the ¢ Catholic Diocese of ¢ ‘level and, 
Catholic Resettlement Council__ oo 
Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, representing the Jewish C ommunity Federation 


of Cleveland and Organized Jewish Communities of Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Akron, Toledo, and Cincinnati___- 


Theodore oe nationalities editor, the Cleveland Press_ : 
Charles P, Lucas, executive secretary, Cleveland Branch, National Assoc ia- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People__ atts 


Bela Nogradi, editor, representing Zolten Gombos, publisher of Sz: ibadzag, 
a Hungarian daily 


25356-—52— 127 
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Albert Zimmer, representing the American Banater Relief, affiliated with 
the Américan Aid Socketiene 3 soon as bce eae. eee 

Father Gabor Takacs, chief editor of the Hungarian Catholic Sunday, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Theresa A. Stibran, interpreter 

Mrs. Theresa A. Stibran, representing the American-Hungarian Catholic 
newspaper 

Zygmunt B. Dybowski, president, Polish American Congress, Department 
of Ohio; former State adjutant, Polish Legion of American Veterans ; 
editor of the Polish Daily News 

Charles Posner, representing the Council of Churches of Greater Cincin- 
nati, the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, the Citizen- 
ship Council of Cincinnati, and Jewish Community Relations Council of 
Cincinnati 


EIGnHtH SESSION 


1:30 P. M., MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1952, AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sam Sponseller, regional director of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for the Cleveland area 

Albert O. Davey, Jr., vice president, Cleveland F ederation of Labor, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and editor of the Cleveland Citizen 

Oliver Schroeder (assistant professor, Western Reserve University) repre- 
senting the Federation of Protestant Churches of Cleveland and the 
Cleveland Church Federation 

W. Terry Osborne, associate general secretary, Cleveland YMCA, represent- 
ing the Cleveland Church Federation and the Federation of Protestant 
Churches of Cleveland_ bs eS 

Rev. George Kuechle, pastor, St. Mark’s s Missouri Lutheran Church, repre- 
senting the Cleveland Church Federation and the Federation of Prot- 
estant Churches of Cleveland 

Rev. Oliver C. Grotefend, pastor, Hope Lutheran Church, president of the 
Lutheran Resettlement Commission, Ohio, representing also the Cleve- 
land Church Federation and the Federation of Protestant Churches of 
Cleveland ___ “s Sie a a ee 

Mrs. M. F. Bixler, cochairman of the Department of Christian World 
Relations, Cleveland Council of Church Women, representing also the 
Cleveland Church Federation and the Federation of Protestant Churches 
of Cleveland__-_- pe eos 

Mrs. Alice F. Loweth, cochairman of the Department of Christian World 
Relations, Cleveland Council of Church Women, representing the Cleve- 
land Church Federation and the Federation of Protestant Churches of 
Cleveland uid 

Robert A. Pollock, representing the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics_ 

Rev. Edward A. Brown (pastor, Westlake Methodist Church) executive 
director of the American Civil Liberties Union, Cleveland branch 

Madeline L. Greco, administrative assistant, American Service Institute 
of Allevhenv County. Pittsburgh, Pa., representing also the American- 
Bulgarian League, Catholic Slovak Brotherhood, Council of Jewish 
Wen, Crostian Fraternal Union, Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
and United Jewish Fund, Greater Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Jewish 
Fairy and Children’s Service, Lutheran Service Society, Serb National 
Federation, Verhov: ay Association, and Jewish Community Relations 
Council 


Rev. Elwin A. Miller , executive director, Lutheran Service Societies of 
Western Pennsylvania 

Mrs. E'izabeth G. Ponofidine, representing the International Institute of 
Buffalo; Board of Community Relations of the City of Buffalo; Council 
of Social Agencies; Diocesan Resettlement Committee of Catholic Char- 
ities; Labor Committee To Combat Intolerance; Anti-Defamation 
League; Council of Churches; Jewish Federation for Social Service, 
Buffalo, N. Y 

Charles S. Tricarichi, representing the American Committee on Italian 
Migration of Cleveland 

Margaret Fergusson, director of the International Institute of Cleveland__ 
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Rev. Danila Pascu 

George Green, director of the Citizens’ Bureau of Cleveland____~- 

V.S. Platek, president of the National Slovak Society of the United States 
of America 

Jnmes C. Mylonas, represe ntative of the Supreme Lodge, Order of Ameri- 
can Hellenic Educational Progressive Association 


STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE CLEVELAND AREA 


Mrs. T. Chaligren and family, Buffalo, N. 

Edith Grant, Buffalo, N. Y 

Arthur Waldman, executive director, United Vocational and Employment 
Service, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Marcel Kovarsky, executive director, 
Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Pittsburgh, Pa_-_ 


NINTH SESSION 
9:30 A. M., TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1952, AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Boris M. Joffe, chairman pro tempore, Michigan Committee on Immigra- 
tion ‘ 

Hon. Blair Moody, a Senator in Congress from the State of Michigan 

David I. Rosin, representing the Michigan Committee on Immigration__-_~ 

Rey. G. Paul Musselman (executive director, Department of Christian 
Social Relations of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Michigan) -— ~~ 

Hon. Eugene I. Van Antwerp (former mayor of Detroit, Mich., past com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, member of the Sons 
of the Revolution) 

Frank X. Martel, president of the Detroit and Wayne County Federation 
of Labor, American Federation of Labor 

Rey. Arthur H. Krawezak, director, Detroit Catholic Archdiocesan Resettle- 
ment Committee for Displaced Persons__—__~--—-~~- 


Rev. Werner Kuntz, director, Lutheran Service to Refugees of Detroit, 


Rabbi Morris Adler, vice president of the Jewish Community Council of 
Detroit 

Samuel J. Rhodes, presenting statement of Nicholas J. Wagener, past na- 
tional commander, Catholic War Veterans of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Department of Michigan; of Alvin Keller, commander, Department 
oi Michigan, American Veterans of World War II (AMVETS); and of 
Bernard L. Hoffman, commander, Department of Michigan, Jewish War 
Vete —e of the United States of America 

Louis A. Levan, senior vice chairman of the Wayne County Cc ouncil, Vet- 
erans ‘of Foreign Wars of the United States_ chek ti. 

Edward J. Church, executive secretary, W ayne County Coune il, Veter rans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States____._._-__-______----___ 

Oran T. Moore, president of the board of directors of the Intern: itional 
Institute of Metropolitan Detroit.________-_ 

Fre | Bauer, secretary, American Aid Society, Ine ey 

John Panchuk, chairman, Michigan Commission on Displaced Persons, rep- 
resenting also the United Ukrainian American Relief, Inc., and the 
Ukrainian Federation of Michigan____ 

Adolph Dulin, chairman of the Relief Association for Germans of Prewar 
Poland, of Detroit. Mich 

Mrs. Estelle Gadowski, president ; Mrs. Katherine Wojsowski, chairman, 
immigration committee; and Mrs. Estelle Sanocki, cochairman, immi- 
gration committee, of the Polish Aid Society, Detroit, Mich 

Eloise M. Tanner, executive secretary, International Institute of Flint, 
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TENTH SESSION 
1:30 P. M., TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1952, AT DETROIT, MICH. 


Rev. Sheldon Rahn, director of the social service department, Detroit Coun- 
cil of Churches 
Reid Coffey, representing the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, affiliated with the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 
Edgar L. Johnston (professor of education, Wayne University) represent- 
ing the National Consumers League 
Father Joseph C. Walen, director of charities, Catholic Diocese of Grand 
Rapids, and editor of the Western Michigan Catholic 
Amos Hawley (professor of sociology, University of Michigan) 
Harold Silver, executive director of the Resettlement Service of Detroit__- 
Rey. Harry Wolf, representing the Lutheran Charities and Lutheran Re- 
settlement Committee of Michigan 
Mrs. Anne Kurth, chairman, social action committee, Detroit Archdiocesan 
Council of Catholic Women 
Mrs. Alice L. Sickels, executive director, International Institute of Metro- 
politan Detroit 
Nicola Gigante, director, Michigan Chapter, American Committee on Italian 
Migration 
Ware. Cavoreis Fels Tete eer ees Se ee ea or 
Joseph W. Skutecki, president, Polish American Congress, Inc., Division of 
Michigan 
Benjamin C. Stane zyk, president, Central Citizens Committee of Detroit, 
MCN es Sic hb tse anand b tind bbe ake ee Sake el a ee ee 
Charles N. Diamond, representing the Order of American Hellenic Educa- 
tional Progressive Association in Michigan : 
Constantine A. Tsangadas, past national president of the American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association 
Rev. Paul Nagy, pastor of the Free Hungarian Reformed Church in Detroit_ 
Joseph P. Uvick, secretary of the American Council of Nationalities__ ~~ - 
Lee A. White, director of Cranbrook Institutions, chairman of the Nation- 
ality Department of the United Community Services, member of the 
Michigan Commission on Displaced Persons, member of board of direc- 
tors of the International Institute of Metropolitan Detroit a : 
Florence G. Cassidy, secretary of the Michigan Displaced Persons c om- 
mission and secretary of the Nationality Department of United Com- 
munity Services __- ales 
Willard C. Wichers, midwestern director, Netherlands Information Serv- 
ice; secretary, Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Foundation ; director, 
Netherlands Museum, Holland, Mich___- ~~ 
Mrs. Zaio Woodford Schroeder, representing the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, International Affairs Department- Lib 
Msgr. Joseph Ciarrocchi, pastor, Italian Church of Santa Maria in Det troit, 
and editor of the American-Italian weekly, La Voce del Popolo__- 
A. L. Zwerdling, chairman, Detroit Chapter of Americans for Democratic 
Action 
P. G. Nicholson : 
Mrs. B. A. Seymour, me mber, Mic higan Commission on Displaced Persons_ 
Saul Grossman, secretary, Mic higan Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born ; 


ELEVENTH SESSION 
9:30 A. M., WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1952, AT CHICAGO, ILL, 


Eduard D. Gallen, vice president, Latvian Relief, Ine 

Palmer Di Giulio, representing the Immigration and Naturalization C ‘om- 
mittee of the Supreme Lodge, Order of Sons of Italy__- 

Daniel D. Carmell, representing the Illinois State Federation of Labor and 
the Chicago Federation of Labor affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor 

Edward A. Shils (professor of Social Sciences, University of Chicago) —__ 
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Page 
Peter Bukowski (president, Cosmopolitan National Bank of Chicago, and 










former Deputy Administrator, Reconstruction Finance Corporation) —- 669 
Samuel Levin, representing the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 

I eA ea iia sal caida anna dicenee penincaipaban anaes es 673 
Henry Heineman, representing the Chicago Division of the American Civil 

Liberties Union and the American Jewish Committee___.____--_-_---~~- 675 
Lea D. Taylor, head resident, Chicago Commons Association (past presi- 

dent, National Federation of Settlements) ..._.___-_- eet ae le 677 
Charles A. O'Neill, executive secretary, Society of St. Vi ine rent De Paul, 

acting Catholic Archdioe ‘esan resettlement director of Milwaukee 682 






Mrs. Alfred T. Abeles (chairman, Chicago Area Congregational DP Re- 
Bonteeeen Cnt t) ao oa ss ech ee Re hh nee a 







TWELFTH SESSION 















1:30 P. M., WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1952, AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


















Rey. Alpar Forro (pastor, St. Emeric’s Catholic Church, Milwaukee, Wis. ) 687 
Horatio Tocco, representing the American Committee on Italian Migration, 
Chicago, and the Civic League of Italian Americans__- a 688 





Rev. Raymond Bosler (editor, Indiana Catholic and Record) representing 













the Indianapolis Community Relations Council ------~--~- Sea aaa 690 
Nicholas Pesch, president, American Aid Societies_- ; eas 693, 
Archie A. Skemp, M. D_---- acakeetitatisilnsbaaammeaiatabi bea ae . 694 
Charles V. Falkenberg, represe nting the Cook C ounty ‘Council of the Amer- 

ican Legion, Department of Llinois__ pan Se 698 
Dimitri Parry, representing the Order of American . Hellenic Educ ational 

Progressive Association, of Chicago ea See 703 
Louis M. Peyovich, secretary, Serbian National Defense Council of 

America__ oe a a i 705 
Rev. Edward W. or ourke, represe nting the Displa iced Persons Resettle- 

SOMITE PU, RU UGS EPCOT C0 EI i esi A viive 
Mrs. Charles R. Curtiss, Illinois State regent, Daughters of ‘the Ameri- 

ean Revolution aa aha de Sar ; Sat hegh 712 
Rev. Edgar F. Witte, executive director, L uthera in ¢ ha irities of c hicago, 

and director of the Lutheran Resettlement Service of Ilinois_ = 712 
Elizabeth N. Wilson, executive secretary, International Institute of Gary, 

Be caktens . sjahgecieeciinaiesk aad’ ebehticaeteh ig , s diesctianhaoniatiaceniiiaeodeanecas 715 
Frank Werk, N: ation: il Council of the Stenben Society_ sussstdlesn aha Roca 723 
Saul Alinsky, representing the Back of the Yards ¢ ‘ouncil ieee ; 730 
Leon Yonik, editor, Lithuanian Daily Vilnis__- . 733 
Mrs. Helen A. Lewis, president, Chicago Council of Emma Lazarus Clubs 734 





THIRTEENTH SESSION 









9:30 A. M., THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1952, AT CHICAGO, ILL. 











Samuel K. Allison (professor of physics, University of Chicago, and di- 







rector of the Institute for Nuclear Studies) —__- = 737 
Cyril Stanley Smith (professor of metallurgy and direc tor of the Institute 

for the Study of Metals, University of Chicago) _____________________ 745 
H. William Ihrig, former president of the Steuben Soe iety in Milwaukee__ 746 
Rev. James E. Doyle, executive director of the Catholic Resettlement 

Committee of the Catholic Archdiocese of Chicago__._._-____-_-________ 749 






Max Swiren, representing the following organizations of Chica ago: Chicago 
Rabbinical Association, Chicago Rabbinical Council, Rabbinical Assem- 
bly, American Jewish Congress, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, Jewish Labor Committee, Jewish War 
Veterans, Decalogue Society of Lawyers, Farband Labor Zionist Order, 
Federation of Jewish Trade Unions, Hadassah, Hapoel Hamizrachi, 
Hebrew Theological College, Labor Zionist Organization, Mizrachi, Miz- 
rachi Women’s Organization, Nationa! Council of Jewish Women, Pioneer 
Women, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, United Synagogue, 
wernmens Circe, Zionist Oreanisation........ ~~... neem 760 

Herman Bush, representing the American Federation of Polish Jews, 

INIT a Ne 7 
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Max Rheinstein (professor of law, University of Chicago, and member of 
board of directors of the Immigrants Protective League)__....._______ 
Rev. Philip G. Van Zandt, pastor of the Logan Square Baptist Church of 
Chicago, representing also the Chicago Church World Service Committee 
for the Baptier Dencmittation. os en a eee 
Mrs. Kenneth F. Rich, director, Immigrants Protective League___________ 


Sharon L. Hatch, executive secretary, International Institute of Milwaukee 
County, Ine 








FOURTEENTH SESSION 


i 





30 P. M. 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 9, 





1952, AT CHICAGO, ILL. 


Philip M. Hauser (professor of sociology, University of Chicago) _____- 
Esther Davis, chairman, Displaced Persons Subcommittee of the Chicago 
Church World Setvice OomamittOew.: 25 Aes oo Se 
Charles F. Boss, Jr., executive secretary of the Board on World Peace of 
the Methodist Church 
Mawatd Bi. TG no oe cea ake ee een 
Jan Okal, editor, the Slovak Ameriten 0 ee 
Rev. Berto Dragicevic, executive director, Croatian Refugee Committee__ 
Roman I. Smook, vice president, United Ukranian American Relief Com- 
mittee, and member of League of Americans of Ukranian Descent______ 
Edward E. Plusdrak, representing Polish American Congress, Illinois Divi- 
sion, and American Committee for Resettlement of Polish DP’s_________ 
Mrs. Adele Lagodzinski, president of the Polish Women’s Alliance of Amer- 
ica and secretary, Polish-American War Relief_.._._..._-_____________ 
Charles Rozmarek, president, Polish American Congress; Printers and 
Publishers, Ine., which publishes the Polish Daily Scholar, and Scholar ; 
and president of the Polish National Aliens____..-_...___-__-________ 
Armando F. Conto, general manager, Freez-King Corp_______-__.----___ 
Helen B. Jerry, Immigrants Protective League, Chicago 
Midwest Chinese American Civic Council of Chicago 
Ira H. Latimer, Chicago Civil Liberties Committee 


Samuel A. Goldsmith, representing the Jewish Federation of Chicago and 
the Jewish Welfare Fund of Chicago 







STATEMENTS 





IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


T. Otto Nall, editor, the Christian Advocate, Chicago________ 
O. A. Geiseman, pastor, Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest, TH pda 
Jerry Voorhis, executive director, the Cooperative League of the United 
States of Anericn. Cieuee... 36a oe ee ee ee Eh es 
William A. Fuzy, representing the American Hungarian Federation______ 
Rey. Martin A. Krizka, chaplain, John W. Voller, president; Jeannette F. 
Krippner, secretary ; executive board of the National Alliance of Czech 
CUE se tes nsec warn wh nesnreetan ap inda mghihilee Cape cis Aaa ee de 
Ryoichi Fujii, editor, the Chicago Shimpo (the Chicago Japanese Ameri- 
OT ND iia, eee ene sane te cationic hae a hee ea i al a ee 
S. 1. Hayakawa, editor, ETC.: A Review of General Semanties____________ 
Peter N. Montzoros, for the Thirteenth American Hellenic Educational Pro- 
gressive Association District, comprising the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Missouri__- 





FIFTEENTH SESSION 






9:30 A. M., FRIDAY, 





OCTOBER 10, 





1952, AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Rev. James E. Boren (university pastor at the University of Minnesota) 
representing the Committees on Social Education and Action of the 
Minnesota Council of Churches and of the Presbytery of Minneapolis, 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America______-__________ 

Bernhardt J. Kleven (professor of social sciences, Augsburg College, 

Minneapolis, Minn.) 
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Hubert Schon, executive director, United Labor Committee of Minnesota 
for Human Rights, representing also Rev. Carl A. Storm, Rev. Arthur 
Foote, Rev. Carl Olson, and Rev. Fred A. Russell, of the Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches in the Twin Cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Minn., and the Minnesota State CIO Council 

James J. Raun (dean of Northwestern Lutheran Theological Seminary) 
representing the Lutheran Resettlement Committee of Minnesota, ac- 
companied by Millicent Roskilly 

Mrs. Howard M. Smith, State regent, Minnesota Daughters of the Ameri- 
ean Revolution 

Rabbi Gunther Plaut, representing the Minnesota Jewish Council 

Lowell hs astlund, representing the Department of Minnesota, Veterans 


Douglas Hall, Hennepin County, Minn., CIO Industrial Union Council__--~ 

F. W. Nichols, acting director of social welfare, State of Minnesota____ 

Leonard H. Heller, representing the Refugee Service Committee of the 
Jewish Family Service of St. Paul, Minn 

Rev. William J. Campbell, pastor of the Methodist Church of Austin, 
Minn., representing also the Jewish Community of Austin and Frank 
W. Schultz, of the CIO United Packinghouse Workers of America______ 

Frank W. Schultz, president, local No. 9, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America 

Rev. Caspar B. Nervig (pastor, First Lutheran Church of Williston, 
ie SR Picts i ii a i a Saas ai eaisitiig ee 


SIXTEENTH SESSION 
1:30 P. M., FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1952, AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 
a G. Eidbo, representing the Lutheran Resettlement Service of North 


“North Dakota Farmers U nion, Jamestown, N. Dak_ ee 

Mrs. Martin M. Cohen, representing the Council of Jewish Women, “Min- 
neapolis Section, and the Minneapolis Hadassah__--_~_ 

Arthur L. Cadieux, representing the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce_ 

Alexander Granovsky (professor of ethnology, University of Minnesota ) 
representing the United Ukranian American Resettlement Committee of 
Minnesota Seen: 

Rev. Daisuke Kitagawa (adviser to local chapter, Japanese- Ame rican 
Citizens League) 

Forrest G. Moore (foreign- student adviser, University of Minnesota) _____ 

Rey. Andrew Kist, pastor, St. George’s Greek Orthodox Ukranian ( ‘hure h 
ON aa i ected acha ce heatepctgn arco sible tapten tp: aan tg Seaman eos 

Leni Cahn, representing the International Institute, St. Paul, Minn__-_--~ 

Mrs. Alma Foley, representing the Minnesota Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born a Seer te ons : 

Francis J. Nahurski, representing District No. 10, American Relief for 
Poland eee 
Fred A. Ossana (president, Twin Cities Rapid Transit Co.) re repre se senting the 
American Committee for Italian Migration, Hopkins, Minn___~ 913 

Rev. Denzil A. Carty (clergyman of the Episcopal Church, director of St. 
Phillips Church, St. Paul) representing the Minnesota State Conference 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People____~ 

Wilfred C. Leland, Jr., on behalf of the Legislative Committee, Minnesota 
State Conference of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People sibel . if ‘ ns . ee 920 

H. D. Bruce i heat 922 


919 


STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE ST. PAUL AREA 


Sea ON ns seh asin atm scans cd seep eee agers oak a se 924 
Marcia Russell 924 


Rev. William B. Larkin, resettlement director, Catholic Diocese of ‘Duluth 924 
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SEVENTEENTH SESSION 





9:30 A. M., SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1952, AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mrs. Maynor D. Brock, executive director of the Naturalization Council 
Of -Kanans City... 0. neni onesie A abe ee eee dee 
Clement Simon Mihanovich (director, Department of Sociology, St. Louis 
University) representing also the Very Reverend Paul C. Reinert, presi- 
dent of St. Louis University_—- a 
Rev. Victor T. Suren, Catholic diocesan director, ‘St. Louis Resettlement 
Committee for Displaced Persons, affiliated with National Catholic Re- 
settlement Council, representing also the Most Reverend Joseph E. 
Ritter, Catholie Archbishop of St. Louis__—-_ appbitebeatmca steer eee ie ee 
Walter Wagner, executive director, Metropolitan Chureh "Federation of 
Greater. St. Zoutes.c UuGseca is aks See 
Alfred Fleishman, representing the Jewish Community Relations Counc “i 
of St. Louis, the Jewish Community Relations Bureau of Greater Kansas 
City, the St. Louis and Kansas City sections of the National Council 
of Jewish ones TG eed a Seer ees 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. Ligutti, “executive director of the } Nation: ul Catholic 
Rural Life eataedate: ee eet aoe 
Stuart Moore, representing the Internation: il Institute of St. Louis___-_ 
Rev. Edward D. Auchard, representing Rev. Dr. Ralph H. Jennings, execu- 
tive secretary of Synod of Missouri, Presbyterian Church, United States 
of America___- 


EIGHTEENTH SESSION 














1:30 P. M., 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1952, AT ST. 





LOUIS, MO. 








Marvin Rich, representing the Teamsters 
BINGPIOR . GAPE CIOR OT. RRO si cceiciiicm ings usilpiorapenioaina igs er aaine he See cies 
Mrs. E. V. Cowdry, representing the St. Louis Young Women’s Christian 
Association and the Young Women’s Christian Association Publie Affairs 
Committee of Missouri sae ie aiaiteaslneiaiaddctincrda ak 
Nicholas Potje, representing the American i Aid Society of St. -Laonie os... 
Homer C. Bishop (professor of social work at the George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work of Washington University) representing the St. 
Louis Chapter of the American Association of Social Workers___-_- 
Paul B. Rava, representing the Italian Club, the Columbian Society, and 
Sialian War Vererans GF OG; Sie ican nsedacns aude eeees 
Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, Washington U niversity - sail ebacadeienat 
Hubert M. Ramel, vice president, Ramsey Corp. ; memher, exec utiv e board 
of the National Metal Trades, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, Associated Industries of Mis- 
souri; and industry member of the Regional Labor Management Commit- 
Cee OF SeGROns CORY, 900i ck gc cee acacia anc pint aa 


John W. Hamilton, representing the Citizens’ Protective Association of 
CSU cic ia i ha a a 
William Sentner, representing the Antonia Sentner Defense Committee’ of 

District 8, United Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America_- 
Roy A. Dillon, representing the State Personnel Board of Oklahoma, the 
Council of Churches for the State of Oklahoma, and former chairman of 
the Oklahoma Displaced Persons Commission 


and Chauffeurs Local No. 688, 


STATEMENTS SUBMITTED BY OTHER PERSONS 
IN THE ST. LOUIS AREA 


Sandor D. Papp, M. D., Joplin, Mo 
donenh Gary, Joplin, 36.26 nacctivcds cee ci hee eon 


S. G. Widiger, executive secretary, Lutheran Children’s Friend Society 
of Kansas___ a 


‘ 


C. T. Pihlblad (profe ssor r of F sociology, U niversity of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo.) through C. E. Lively 





AND ORGANIZATIONS 
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NINETEENTH SESSION 


9:30 A. M., TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1952, AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


. Page 
- Lidyd E, McMurray, Chris Mensalvas, George Valdes, and Vincent Pilien, 
> representing the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
4 Union and the National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards ee 989 
Charles A. Pingham, representing Rev. Abbott Book, executive director of 
the Northern California, Nevada Council of Churches ets 1008 
l Mrs. Druzilla Keibler, regional secretary, Lutheran Welfare Coune il of 
Northern California_ “i . Sie ane Ser eee . : 1010 
kev. Kenneth E. Nelson, executive secreta ry, Departme nt of Christian 
“ Social Relations, Protestant Episcopal Diocese of California________ _. 1014 
- Suren M. Saroyan, vice president, American National Committee To Aid 
. Homeless Armenians_ seat. ‘itech - 108 
“ Rev. Bernard C. Cronin, director, C ‘atholic Resettleme nt Cc ommitte e, “Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco__ woe ee 
Samuel A. Ladar, representing the Jewish Cc ommunity Relations Council 
. of San Francisco; Jewish Welfare Federation of Oakland, including the 
Oakland Community Relations Council and the Oakland Welfare Fund: 
, Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society, San Francisco Branch: San Francisco 
: Committee for Service to Emigres; Jewish Welfare Fund of San Fran- 
, cisco ; Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, regional office ; San Fran- 
cisco Chapter, American Jewish Committee; Federation of Jewish Chari- 
ties of San Francisco ; dicta ee 
' Rabbi Alvin I. Fine, representing the Board of Rabbis of Northern Cali- 
CORN Sikes nnd : ee ee 1027 
Edward H. Heims (for mer ¢ hairn man, ‘Committee on Immigration Section, 
Commonwealth Club of California) ~~ ~_~ ia ae gn ~ 1030 


Walter Zuger, representing E. V. E llington, director of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, State College of Washington, and also A. A. Smick, 
chairman, Washington State Displaced Persons Commission 1033 

Jack Wong Sing, accompanied by Samuel Yee, representing the Chinese 
Consolidated Benevolent Association and the Chinese Chamber of Com- 


merce of San Francisco ‘ aoc ca : , 1039 

Lim P. Lee, judge advocate, Cathe LV Pp ost, No. 384, American Legion of Cali- 
fornia . shite ‘ © idl aati 7 _ 1045 

Louis Ferrari, representing the American Committee on Italian Migration, 
California Chapter_-_ } ee 2. ‘ . 1046 

TWENTIETH SESSION 
30 P. M., TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1952, AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Harry D. Durkee, representing the Lutheran Resettlement Service in San 
Francisco; L. W. Meinzen, president of the board, Lutheran Resettlement 
Service in San Francisco; and George C. Guins (professor of political 
science, University of California) Sen Ngee Diciade tnt Bel 3 _ 1049 

Annie Clo Watson, executive director, International Institute of San 
Francisco ____ di : mead .-. 1064 

Mrs. Margaret Cruz, re represe nting the “Advisory Cc ommittee on E mployment 
Problems of a Americans____- i ee ced « . ee 

Varden Fuller (associate professor of. agric jcultur: al economics, University 
of Ci \lifornia, and former executive secretary to the President’s Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor) —_- sa se cecil Idan Sn | 

Donald Vial, representing the ¢ California St: ate F ederi ation of Labor, Cali- 
fornia branch of the American Fedération of Labor ___..---__-_-_____ 1066 

RK. E. Mayer, president, Pacific American Steamship Association a 1074 

Laszlo Valko, in behalf of the American Hungarian Federation for the 
State of Washington__ Biba anodes tebcmresus deca taaeds ele _.. 1074 

Kathleen ~ Doss, representing the Pan-: Amerasian Co., Sei ttle, Ww: ish. . 1076 

Franklin H. Williams, director for the west coast region of the National 
Associ: ie for the Advancement of Colored People_______--_--___-_.__._. 1089 

Ernest Besig, director of the American Civil Liberties Union of Northern 
California___-_ ae , oc ae ; ae a _ 1090 

Joe ©. Lewis, in beh: uf of the California Farm Research and Legislative 
a IT INE RAEI «snacks cece pcan ansaid icici chav lhc latadaspinalicabidaasi 1091 
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Joseph P. Fallon, Jr., in behalf of Fallon & Fallon, attorneys at law, San 


WE RTCNCO ese cescissnen cota ce ee eI ale alee 1092 


Leon Nicoli, president, Federation of Russian Organizations of the United 
States on behalf of Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of 





the United Statew. 26525025 fk ee eee ee 1096 
P. ©. Quock, president, Chinese Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, 

Oalif. nei Bae a es tes sil Dea 1099 
Stephen Thiermann, executive sec retary, San Francisco regional office of 

the American Friends Service Committee______.__-___.--__--_--___-_- 1099 
Irving Morrissett, chairman of the Friends Committee on Legislation of 

PROr tered COLE a cnc si Se see incieninnlnleat aed eka 1102 


Mrs. Iva R. Henning, State defense chairman of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, San Francisco, representing the legislative com- 
mittee 1105 


Z. B. Jackson and Joesevh S. Hertogs, Jackson & Hertogs, attorneys at law_ 1106 
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Professor Ralph L. Beals, anthropologist.__.__.__.._-_-._.________ 

Professor Oscar Handlin, historian = 327, 331 

SWISH [OPO TTA ois it canted wed pie 115, 1531, 1556 

Rabbi Simon G. Kramer 

Margaret Mead, anthropologist— 

Henry 8. Shryock, Population and Housing Division, Bureau of 

the Census 
Appeals. See Hearings and appeals. 
Arab refugees. See Refugees. 
Argentina, ethnic composition of__.....____ 
“Asia-Pacific triangle’. See Asiatics. 
Asiaties (see also names of Asiatic countries) : 
Ancestry test 1272, 1813 
“Asia-Pacific triangle” 142, 
336, 453, 524, 620, 640, 716, 804, 806, 850, 855, 874, 1044, 1055, 
1057, 1100, 1101, 1130, 1175, 1272, 1413, 1497, 1587, 1636, 1657, 
1782, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1822. 
Immigration of, to United States______.__._____ 90, 810, 1497, 1510, 1814, 1829 
McCarran-Walter bill discriminates against 638, 


109, 215, 954, 1100, 1487, 1497, 1812, 1822 

Miscellaneous comments 256, 

336, 930, 970, 11380, 1151, 1155, 1413, 1487, 1498, 1528, 1829 

Naturalization of 93, 1055, 1114, 1497 

i 215, 504, 732, 970, 1130, 1147, 1294, 1730 

Statement by former President Franklin D. Roosevelt 1147 

OREO ois teen 192, 262, 336, 346, 681, 1055, 1120, 1402, 1497, 1784, 1812 
Statement by National Association for the Advancement of Colored 

People 1255 
Assimilability of ethnic groups. See Anthropologie and ethnic considera- 

tions, 
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Asylum for political refugees__ 165, 266, 267, 502, 526, 1443, 1675, 1753-1754, 1802 


Sractan, erupt by Department of State. .................. SC 
i a a snes laine Nica a i oe _. 19438 
ea is cide Relhanbaconsioas aeseiaieiseasethaties, | 
Germany, Federal Republic of_______- a te a ae 1939 
ah aa cea SridessdeaAdieg tendon ahtnaboidictesia z a . 1942 
I cla ae a Sana nab eaatine tena . 1942 
I TT Ta eee . 1941 
ye ae ee eee ous . 1943 


Atomic-energy program. See Scientific advance ement. 
Australia : 


Immigration policies and laws of____-- I ; _ 1789, 1904 
I ain ciitmtabtncatnaresas eat ; . 17838 
Austria: 
Displaced persons - —_ miss _ x 1152, 1544 
Immigration to United States from. ee eee . 69, 1279 
Refugees from. sage a ce oe ia onsite 5 _ 1800 
Surplus population of iesxabepaaasshdicrdedatinss= ao ae 1485, 1489 
B 


Bail and bond. See Deportation of aliens. 
Balts. See Refugees; also names of Baltic countries. 


Belgium : 
Asylum for political refugees ita err asst 1943 
Immigration to United States from___- is ‘ 5 43 
Birth rate. See Demographic aspects of immigration. 
Board of Immigration Appeals. See Hearings and apyeals. 
Brazil, ethnic composition of.........._.-..._______ a I 1083 
Bulgaria, emigration policies of_____- sai ———— 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization (Department of Justice) ____ 191, 


751, 757, 1826 
Cc 
Canada : 
Canadian woodmen, admission of. See Admission of aliens. 
Immigration policies and laws of____---_~~- asa 1907 
Ceiling on immigration. See Quotas. 
Celler bill: 


I ca emiee Es 798, 799, 1506 
Miscellaneous comments____..---_ oie ini kan es 48, 
87, 153, 63s 705, 965, 1011, 1485, 1506, 1608, 1609, 1617 
Statement by National Protestant ted Pr ee ee 54 
ae alee spt crete Ga sissies 1116, 1739 
By Depariment G. Agrcunurcce....... spat naaaihe z 3D 
Tre Un Gh ns en ewes ae 1384 
By Order Sons of Italy in America_______ cok eee os 
Voluntary agencies urge more governmental participation than pro- 
NE ar re on ce a caren ee mace ais Steetecmaiacenenieeacates . 53 
Ceylon, surplus population ______ janet Se aes asain ae 202 
re a ee sn a aecheepen ia eel hia neibeema aero 17, 1150 
Chen Ping Zee v. Shaughnessy_____-_--_---_- setadetesesheshoibiiasinbodieemenadinasthee ee miotaraicias 163 
Cree,” SRMRRRRCIRC ROD SREEURO See SOW Wn 1928 
China (see also Asiatics) : 
en cease aremeeaeke mea 1268 
I a eeecgd teenie es he 
Immigration to United States from____________ 104, 209, 417, 1052, 1268, 1813 
Statements by Chinese Consolidated Benevolent Association__.__ 270, 
416, 1813 
i NEE de nS Eee ED Seager tne sisccoehond ss eketicipta ee ae, ee a 
URI TI en en ee eae rae 208, 1710 
Resettlement of______-_~- ea eee aes aie adi naan ndaneac satatae de ats 209 
Statement by Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc___._.__.__-~_ 208 
Statement by: 
American Legion (Department of California, Cathay Post 384) _ 1045 
Chinese-American organizations_________ itckepieninitawiiaey Cy Me, 2140 


Surplus population of_...............5... ih apednh salsa seabedar be aatehberaomte Meee 210 
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Chinese Exclusion Act. See Asiatics: Oriental Exclusion Act. 
Citizenship. See Naturalization. 
Second-class. See Civil rights. 
Civil rights: 
Arrests and interrogations____._.___._-___-__-__ 519, 644, 647, 997, 1131, 1784 
Attorney General: 
eats et Wiporetion Of: 30s een ee 735, 1209 
Holds “tremendous discretionary power”___..-_---_..-----_-_-- 516, 
517, 522, 652, 990, 998, 1090, 1150, 1292, 1453-1455, 1568 
Mandated to conduct “home TNVONCIBATIONS 2. 466, 608, 830 
Right to exclude aliens without hearings____----_____-__----__-~- 676 
Change of address, failure to report--__-._-___--___---___--_ 718, 721, 1788 
Distinction between native-born and naturalized citizens. See Second- 
class citizens below. 
Exclusion on basis of confidential information (denunciation). See 
Exclusion of aliens. 
Hearings and appeals. See as mainentry. 
Miscellaneous comments____-~— 140, 144, 145, 1175, 1520, 1526, 1542, 1732, 1784 
Nataral rit (0 Weta 6c a ee 183, 288 
Neighborhood investigations... oa oe ees §22 
IO aig sooo aces rc ig ee cae a ae eee ee ee ee, 292 
Refusal of visa not invatlen. 06..266i0k-tnnccmsnenlentnnrnbebbaiedea ii, 15 
Registration: 02 SvieUR oe ee ee 607, 645, 719, 722, 829 
Second-clase. citisene. 8 ke 63, 


83, 93, 97, 105, 106, 119, 131, 133, 140, 173, 217, 233, 262, 266, 280, 
290, 347, 368, 371, 374, 440, 474, 503, 520, 526, 543, 558, 606, 619, 621, 
625, 654, 692, 733, 734, 763, 822, 845, 939, 1023, 1034, 1074, 1103, 1130, 


1138, 1174, 1331, 1519, 1526, 1543, 1569, 1600, 1768, 1770, 1771, 1784, 
1789-1790, 1791. 


Statements by Danila. Pestu.§ 2.2.0.5 esse cntinns 532, 1822, 1823 

SUES COOTRET CUE ec cas et @ o ct e eeimenions 675, 764 
Social-security records of aliens not confidential___....._-___________ 607 
Statement by: 

American Civil Liberties Union__._.........._...._____ 9, 14, 515, 675 

American Jewish Congress... neste caaattitias ae eee ans 675 

SOW TT CRIN ea res eine eines 108, 1547 
Statute of limitations eliminated__.._.__......_...._________ 519, 522, 544, 


606, 607, 632, 644, 692, 748, 781, 1409, 1551, 1555, 1600, 1622 
Commission on Immigration (proposed ) __52, 60, 65, 79, 104, 116, 191, 340, 374, 376, 
475, 795, 820, 822, 836, 952, 1221, 1317, 1328, 1542, 1554, 1724, 1791 
li i GAD doce stan sen a tg ee cece cc cre ete ape ate cee tae ek a ae 65 
Commission on Immigration and Naturalization. See President’s Commission 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 
Communism. See Security aspects of immigration; also names of specific coun- 
tries. 
Consular officers : 
Cancellation of citizenship certificates_______- 


ae SN DET OE fre Moe 661 
BP XOU URIS: TROT VEE: ST is ac leas oscars cached des ee ee 1863 
Irregularities alleged on the Dart Gt... nie casa sis agin et tein 1016, 1 1534, 1835 
MisceHanegus COMMONS ..K.. . .~ cascn wes ek, cc i t4 


549, 757, 934, 12738, 1497, 1541, 1544, 1716, 1775, 1810, 1834 
Review of consular decisions. See Hearings and appeals. 
sole authority te issue Vi8@8... 40h. 10, 15, 67, 107, 110, 339, 
549, 654, 767, 804, 838, 1110, 1156, 1534, 1541, 1786, 1835, 1836, 1837 
Visa officers (of the American Foreign Service )—SPEcrAL sTubYy by 
Department of State 


fs sks ped Alege libel, dikes di len aceite aia cartel oa a 1864 
TIER RUMRI TAG, OU, ORI cee capetln eacagdeka bade aceon ee 1865 
Difficulties and protien aa confronting Siriano sce ecedalaar seni aceas eet 1873 
RIN as dae tan aise agin eteuean hein eit ela iin mace 1874 
Pressure esi tp anne 9 tit ic oem agatha Te aes a aoe ae 1874 
Responsibility. sab cn nia rap pallapsipn persia talline ipa AE as Be vic tck cadet sd eae 1873 
EMCOTEVEN OF OWEN oases lek das esi eas ne eedeicee beeen 1872 
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Consular officers—Continued 

Visa officers—Continued 

Pee Gera ONO 6 

On basis of geographical areas__--___-____ 

I es Gccan 
Qualifications: 

Education, experience, training, abilities___ 


sisi katt 1865, 1866 


Statistical analysis of present visa officers___~__ _ 1865 
By IIR Re oaks chink caisec bag de eiionnenee, a iat a 
Reprimand, suspension, transfer, or removal____.___-_--______ 1873 
enn ar can iki hare dns ele a 1873 
NI ORI lh ie wi ceccs een ~ 1865 
Te ye a i aca a aidiesnncdiskrg natin ok mccain _ 1866 
Vine: Ofer GOOD Cink ii nn ih scab tate EE ce nee 1867 
Guide line control________- ie Sinise aa ci A 
Management responsibility_._._._____-_- ae ee . 1868 
I as an caileteineentuitainm 1867 
Nature and variety of work__-__-~~--~- Be eal 1867 
I EE a ee ee ee ee 1868 
Significance of judgments and decisions_._...__________ 1868 
I I Si ecies dguesintrrcnloetitetckchomne 1867 
a I i ccincstnlcttins <itni nl etabsed 1868 
IRE i a eee 1869 
IRIE, BONORIEIIINS ss 5. i iri neeetnenidow 1870 
I aide 1869 
po Sh. 8 Se ee 1869 
IIE EI arco hie i ee ee 1869 
Significance of judgments and decisions__._.__.__________ 1870 
I i acetone es 1869 
Ue Ce aiid ener RE eet 1870 
CAS TIO: COMET OR iced tei es ee SS 1870 
PRE OUR on iether ew cael 1871 
I aici rn ll nee gh bess 1870 
Dem eeree Ge WT Cr Wn il ied citi 1870 
I hai rit en bk chitin 1871 
Significance of judgments and decisions________________ 1871 
III, I a ated actcatiact genie apiece 1870 
Fa rts as Rett ess re ec ctiaeniine 1871 
I a nes 1872 
IIIT, SUMING i cli 1872 
Mental demands________-_--_-__ 5 Neindidld ili diepiateesaiciee Rasa 1872 
Spree I WN UN i sce aren niin, essing 1871 
Personal relationships___._.___.___-__--_ sins cee aieeaeeaaa 1872 
Significance of judgments and decisions________ ee ee 1872 
In I oie ei nee eimhandietin 1871 
FORO a ushers cba leerial 1865 
Criminals. See Deportation of aliens; Social aspects of immigration. 
Croats. See Yugoslavia. 
Cultural aspects of immigration: 
Contribution to American culture by (see also names of specific coun- 
tries): 
SI: UN on Saarinen tpchalgipatbinldh demicbencisincebe _.. 295, 1785 


Displaced persons settled in New York State 


Saeed abide eisabieenalss 174, 1263 


European immigrants__ 70, 80, 113, 295, 352, 440, 444, 761, 764, 1145, 1785 
PIE OR atc ec leet sialic csi ie nitteatgbenesunainn 401 
Cultural assimilation. See Anthropologic and ethnic considerations. 
Invitees, conferees, to scientific, cultural, etc., meetings. See Admis- 
sion of aliens. 
Miscellaneous comments__........._-__-_- ; PSs Eee ee 


” 477, 670, 858, 859, 1119, 1523, 1782-1783, 1808 


Statement by: 
TG. SUC ii tices ites at enticed 
Guzgenheim Memorial Foundation 
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Czechoslovakia : 


ia el nest aes een ee Re 1767 
PUPP EOD OPEC lo pes ce aasrmnsennaceee winnie eeteadneds ee ieeeaipc tgs 1934 
Immigration to United Stites EN Wn nw cee i Saeetee nae 114, 1540 
I scene pnts a iba lngvoniacaoavep onarois ae sata SS e-gold a ah gee eT 841 


Refugees from 
Statement by: 
Council of Free Czechoslovakia 1765 


BRAT OE; BST i ccc peer ceee aa eed ae 1235 

D 

Defense. See Military-manpower needs. 

Demographic aspects of immigration (see also Historical background ; 
Surplus populations) : 

Weiss VOUS. oo ccs cae a adie eee 330, 1138, 1890 
Decline ia farm popeiation . oe Le neue 1356, 1868 
Graph and statistical data_____-_---_--~_- Se Bee di neeioes 1360 
Increase in United States population.__.__.__-..--......-..._.---- 203, 


206, 653, 657, 696, 931, 933, 1160, 1278, 1392, 1394, 1402-1403, 1610 
Graph and. stetistiog$s @etesan222o oon. 2 ewe ... 1359 
Miscellaneous commentésscssecesec ese an ee See hanaene 113, 
126, 173, 789, 931, 933, 941, 1337, 1343, 1514, 1515, 1517, 1828 

Relative growth patterns of United States and Iron-Curtain coun- 


twilee a. on i etek ceckaeeeneee Ge Soe 206, 662, 1145, 1514 
Statement by: 
Louis H. Bean, economist, Department of Agriculture______-____ 1368 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Rss ie ees cetacean nce ee cin becca clean 1389 
Frank W. Notestein, demographer... o.oo osc cL deci cece 200 
Denaturalization (see also Naturalization) : 
Rixecutive Order SOQG 0B os ee eS ea eaeh ce Se cecexnciie 3 
Revocation of citizenship: 
Mor holding johe anreud:. 2. a a ee 1790 
For joining organization deemed _ subversive by Attorney 
Gemerah. «= 2s we ee Se Se 734, 764, 768 
For misrepr esentation SoS ett eg Br: Sg SE ee os oh 608, 844 
For refusing to testify before Congressional committee_________ 63, 
281, 608, 763, 768 
For residence abroad____- ieee he Be i ow 107, 661, 940, 1789, 1790 
Obtained by' fraud ..= = ssoscc.4ec5ce 875, 519, 645, 844, 1129, 1139, 1543 
Of American citizens voting abroad at ee ee A Ae ee Ne 233, 1790 
Ona retroactive Weliie oe Se 449, 616, 647, 844 
Upon adsustmehtt’ OF Bete. oe ee es 519 
Statement by President: Pew a ts 2 
Denmark: 
Asylum for péiities? rettiitte? 3 5 2s en Se Re et 1942 
Immigration to United States from _.i=.=....2..022-22.2255 ycistt tented 186 
Deportation of aliens: 
“Amply covered” by McCarran-Walter bill___._.___.._-___-..__-__. 192, 264 
Appeals and review procedures. See Hearings and appeals. 
At discretion of Attorney General____ 144, 516-518, 975, 996, 1023, 1788, 1822 
Back to totalitarian countries_____________________ 161, 163, 213, 831, 1810 
Bail and’ bond kool 434, 867, 908-910, 974, 975, 987, 996, 1209, 1292, 1788 
Burden of proof. on ali@n s.ccceecu Sct cccwe Bee 780 
Clatin of pirysteal pereceutiods 2. sot 163, 165, 908, 1131 
Congressional resolution to enanecel..< 3 en kb ic 659 
Detention cipenees ...o5 sn he i accent eee 1792, 1793 
Detention of aliens and execution of orders of deportation—Sprctran 
eronr by Departinent Of Pas 16 So ccc ccdncceckiinukseeneue 1953 
Administrative relief, suggestions for...................._..___ 195 
Aliens detained in deportation proceedings as of Oct. 1, 1952, 
where detention is continued without bond pending final deter- 
mination ‘of Gepottapey xk acca ncnddincwese nannies 1958, 1959 
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Deportation of aliens—Continued 
Detention of aliens—Continued 
Aliens detained in Service facilities at New York City and San 
Francisco on Oct. 1, 1952, who were in detention more than 
6 months: 
Applicants for admission _- 


ine edi an Da a ta a te clo 1957 

Under deportation proceedings_______________- seca | 

Chinese nationals in detention during past year______~_ ei! 
Final a rs of deportation outstanding in excess of 6 months, 

Oct. 1952_ Sri bate btn est rae aati i ae 1962 
tanniealve relief, suggestions ee ao ages. s oe 1954 
Number of persons detained during fiscal year + 1952 

Deportation proceedings______________~- secre ciate see ty . 1956 


Exclusion proceedings___- 


iin is hain oat et 1955 
For other purposes_ 


pipet eS - 1956 


Period of detention, average_ bs teats ee pe ee SE 

Travel documents, causes of int nability to procu BP neces? 1 
Executive Order 10392___.- re ee ee Tet geri h 3 
Fear of, engendered______________ 359, 939, 975, 1023 3, 1056, 1121, 1131, 1156 
For confinement in correctional institution. ______ dissect s 608 
For failure to fulfill marital agreement ____- rae *. 464 
For felonies or crimes involving moral turpitude : = 668, 768, 1468 
For fraudulent entry_______ 1438, 286, 373, 374, 816, 939, 1023, 1074, 1409, 1542 
Judicial review. See Judicial procedures. 
Luciano case_____ x3 ae ee a eer ces Oe ae Ee es 1535 
Miscellaneous comments _. i ee ee voi * Ga. 


oo 654, 658, 718, 734, 940, 987, 1023, 1053, 1127, 1129, 1133, 1187, 
1273, 1353, 1407, 1456, 1535, 1542, 1543, 1549, 1615, 1663, 1782, 1789, 
1791, 1810 
Of contiguous-territory aliens_____ A : 1056, 1057, 1113, 1788 


Of former Communists 437, 608, 643, 646, 907, 974, 975, 1131, 1292, 1788 
On ee Geren 5505 heh aes idbet tia hat te aap aaooes 708, 1788 
Of subversives__ ss a ober So ee ee ae ee 
On a retroactive basis_ as 3 ba ie a 63, 

92, 118, 144, 145, B88, 437, 442, 443 3 . 462, 464 : 606, 616, 1273, 1788 
Orderly procedure extant 5 ‘ Sacer ods 12 
Privat tise... See as si a a see ieee: 
Refusal of alien’s « ‘ountr y to accept him oe =a ae eee eee 
Should be limited only to: 


Criminals a a i ia eh Ai ee ne A a Jin a, See 
Fraudulent entry___- ___... 105, 367, 371, 692, 1542, 1543, 1789, 1791 
4 Tear a es le is a ee 
munvereves.... Se a vent as Otc ae 
Statement by: 
IT en ai 8 ee eee eS 165 
Judge Louis E. Levinthal__- fe en a a a shee ot 1535 
President Truman_ ie ee Leo! nubian a 2G, Ga 
Suspension of, adjustment of st itus Pee ancien - “1094, 1111, 1789, 1810 
ear On aes sce cia an aeons eel 831 
Used as a penalty i Joti icatedea ee a ee ee 


110, 117, 264, 337, 360, 367, 371, 452, 442, 606, 763, 768, 939, 1295, 
1317, 1784, 1787, 1788 
Discrimination against (see also Anthropologie and ethnic considerations ; 
' Civil Rights) : 
ee coke 30 


31, 36, 60, 63, 109, 140, 215, 692, 919, 930, 936, 943, 970, 1100, 1120, 
1122, 1155, 1171, 1175, 1267, 1272, 1293, 1294, 1295, 1297, 1507, 
1508, 1564, 1782, 1784, 1803. 

Statement by: 


Commission on Interracial Cooperation 5 ee 1288 
National Association for the Advancement of ¢ ‘olored People 43 
Miscellaneous comments _______ 454, 460, 750, 794, 804, 806, 920, 933, 948, 952, 


1034, 1152, 1174, 1414, 1497, 1507, 1543, 1663, 1731, 1735, 1780, 1785 
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Discrimination against—Continued 


INSTIODR! GCIBIN  . on nner cin en se nine ened eaeiidaeaiies 30, 31, 
60, 346, 472, 726, 1154, 1156, 1176, 1412, 1497, 1784, 1785, 1810, 1821 

Native-born citizens 808 

Naturalized citizens. See Civil rights. 

Race (see also Anthropologie and ethnie considerations: Racism) —_ 30, 
31, 36, 60, 77, 95, 100, 101, 108, 111, 152, 175, 247, 284, 304, 346, 472, 
479, 519, 544, 556, 731, 735, 848, 857, 875, 876, 919, 986, 988, 1008, 
1095, 1153, 1171, 1175, 1267, 1272-12738, 1296, 1297, 1507, 1510, 1513, 
1532, 1551, 1564, 1730, 1735, 1784, 1785, 1789, 1814. 


Statement by American BOCWi CA icsiectitin tian ert 297 
Belision..-... 152, 731, 835, 943, 971, 1022, 1175, 1267, 1501, 1513, 1551, 1789 
PCIE ein ees nk escuela ea aida aie tiie ps aia 292 
Oi aia as ae all 30, 31, 314, 460, 468, 720, 848, 936, 1008, 1507, 1789 


Displaced persons (see also Refugees ; and also name of specific country) : 


Adjustment of, to American way of life. See Social aspects of immi- 
gration. 
Pri IS «BUT II ii sinc scien cad sola ha tn cE a 264, 1269, 1517 
Sanaa NG ii iid nh Stal ddan ane eddecitacnal eae 938, 1279-1281, 1309 
Demographic considerations. See Demographic aspects of immigra- 
tion. 
Displaced Persons Commission. See as main entry. 
‘Divided-families problems___. 277, 322, 460, 1263, 1533, 1546, 1554, 1702, 1800 
Doctors, need for. See Refugees. 
Joint Committee on Resettlement of Displaced Persons, report of_... 1264 
Legislation to assist. See Legislation. 
Miscellaneous comments__..._........- i --...-. 282, 563, 566, 587, 626, 641, 
650, 687, 688, 700, 705, 858, 878, 904, 928, 977, 1009, 1011, 1024, 
1139, 1144, 1151, 1154, 1271-1272, 1280-1281, 1496, 1499, 1502, 
1508, 1510, 1511, 1513, 1515, 1527, 1544, 1545, 1674-1678, 1810 
Registration at each change of residence urged__.----_-__-__--_---_ 712 
Resettlement of. See Refugees. 
Service to, by: See Refugees. 
Settled in: 


OI Soi int Sistas ces cic iicai Se icc ls ca aI gs ca ei 1280 
SCC snc sida scar kan secant pom ahaha anemia 319 
OR IT ssp Saar shy al ngs Se capa oc no a 632 
INOW 0a = (RE BEO Dc: nedcatnl thahisagn rinse ecnectiataieae athe Sis 174, 179 
PRES TN isin chee wide oes ee eon 887 
CU Ta i i ss ace ees isin shaogo aia aT 
RING WRI isis 3 ssa btn che nis chem ina Leas pene eaiae 465, 1813 
rE, CRAIN Y oc ccc alccSnrateeossnncssacandaaioelbeiaca ae i iiehatiadianedindin 1075 
Statement by: 
REMI WU UO a i os sh rare tugs oie adenine 1508, 1509 
Council of Churches of GRIgMOtiG <8 ook es tnrltein snow 976 
Professor Rudolf Heberle, sociologist._.............-.-_.-_.._- 1335 
Hungarian-American  NG@WSDpAQGYS 4.5 «<< <n ccc cneiice 483 
International Institute of Milwaukee County (Wis.), Inc__------ 783 
Lutheran Resettlement Service of North Dakota___-...._---_-_- 886 
National Committee for Resettlement of Foreign Physicians______ 1704 
National Council of Churches of Christ__.-_--___ 1495, 1498, 1499, 1502 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, president, International Peasant’s Union. 1750 
Reverend Casper 3. NOMttl. 5.~< xiecconnenaeirdeccoeenmaaineea 876 
CERIO: TN 5 FO Uk OE civ om asta aemaidtnc bene acaasnaeekh atau thie eee 197 
Ee Uetnene rN a os os cms mone ea ee de eee 1 
De Been NT oa <5. .ca atts woe ip cuenta dese decease 1151 
BOE IE ie k neces nideres oee cc ens ad dg ee 611, 683, 1538 
Who: served th Torelen 1écons.. | oc< nwo cee ee ee ee 483 
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Legislation—Continued 
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President’s veto. See below. 
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1208, 1250, 1251, 1255, 1407, 1497, 1510, 1518, 1519, 1550, 1553, 1556, 
1659-1661, 1682, 1780, 1808, 1829, 1833. 
National origin quota system. See National origins system. 
Naturalization amply covered by 
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Rule-making provisions 
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Sugar-beet workers in Michigan. See Economie well-being: Labor: 
Migratory. 
Wetbacks. See Economic well-being: Labor: Migratory. 
Migratory labor. See Economic well-being: Labor. 
Military-manpower needs: 
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Narcotics. See Deportation of aliens. 
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Anthropologic and ethnic consideration. See Anthropologic and ethnic 
considerations. 
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Agriculture____ eae tee were 1849 
Effects of the new immigr ation upon ni ative and old im- 
meri Wee. eS ee ; si 1847 


Industrial methods______ a ot ae . 1948 
New industries_____- ame . 1849 
Unemployment and depressions saan 1849 
Unionization____ ha 5 a ne 1848 


Mee I RU nc 1849 
Emigration conditions in Europe________ cacy cguieia ts tals atau 1844 
I a ee 1846 
Occupations _____ oe Seen . 1846 
Permanent or transient emigration. eS cae ia ge ein 1845 
Sex distribution of immigrants_.__....§=......__________ 1845 
Sera EE GUNG CGE UN Ui is chances ins 1853 
UNIGNORE 1851 
UTNE Uy Spec I I i 1852 
ne Oe I ire eh ab Secu an eee 1852 
Summary evaluation of Commission findings__..__._________ 185: 
Social characteristics of American ethnic groups___-____-_____ 1856 
SaTR Iam a GION i ie cece ensthtcstnbcgacce eine 1860 
Citizenship —___- doula chaice a ncalp pele oss oka ea Gendt 1861 
; Criminality and adjustment. ili leg aScchasic ag. ie decal alacant 1860 
I NNN iin apnea tinulimmtecza ge medal 1862 
pI ES Sane ERE ND aa aan rE AE Te 1857 
Ire tate: i teenie 1857 
PGI INO Osi ec cc dines ents alan aka contd 1858 
Immigration and occupational stratification.___________ 1858 
RUUNOU RGEC GUUACE TUITE in crt settee 1859 
Immigration and the ethnic groups in American life__ aa ioce 
TI a cicaki nice cilaxtak ect Serie cgce ac ana alas eae cesta 1861 
Intelligence and adjustment____---_ i A kal 1859 
ee is th einen 1856 


Oe a Sn i i a cai ras decal 1862 





Ng Fung Ho v. White__- 
Northern Rhodesia. See United Kingdom, 
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National origins system—Continued 
Statement by Henry 8. Shryock, Jr., Population and Housing Division, 
Bureau of the Consusl....ctecccmancos ddd ane 1397 
Determination of national ¢ origins of the white population of 1920. 1898 
Effects of shifting the quota base population to 1950_.__.__-_----- 1401 
Estimated distribution of the white population, by country of 
origin, for United States: 
Disha nceertsvin ates chacighh aah reictenneliy nee: kar ianeneeh sak elem ce 1403 
S00 AG TSR... cccsdoutenantidanedadadnasebiaitaaianioaieie 1404 
Wivaiuantion Ofte TOR) CeO ani ncicig canoes sbaddionntilen 1399 
Immigration and future trends in population____-__--__-___. — 1402 
Inclusion of nonwhite races in the quota population___.._-__-.- 1402 


Statement by Dr. A. Wetmore, Secretary, Smithsonian Institution_.._.. 1415 


Naturalization (see also Denaturalization) : 


Aliens abroad in service of American companies____----_--.----...-- 39 
A lietams Horie. In Ube CG siesta ae eee gaara 657 
Aliens aerving In Armed ToPeOt Kn ao ou a Sic sekebigtiecebinaiesctaots 1753 
“Amply covered” by McCarran-Walter bill._.......--<.......- ... 192 
Citizenship, encouragement to obtain._.______._____-_-__---__ 92 29, 1741, 1798 
Declaration of: 
NNN i i pi ck ws heen hs icleni seh gis od ial apa eek baa Rb teas 947 
BOUL II  sg sbin sactsnes ceca nis chsh eu i lava aan an ee 519 
BUG) CGN isco ices seniecdapinitpbiaavatbaneinhon biaee’ 660, 663, 1292-1293, 2 
EEROCULEV OS CONGR, RIE to cncqsriiciectsinenccinnis caaepoisitsntar vid aebaabeiaaebalaeanaie ss 
TdentiSication in citivenship COG0@.c....<<05<sinnmsigwtosbecumumbes 423 
Lawful admission for permanent residence___.__-_------._----___- 1094 
SACRE (GONE Sa nices hate, Gdpinedesie ae 397, 462, 720, 723, 781, 816 
Alien parents of ‘Armed FOPCGS MOMVOl Eos i <a geeetheanens 362 
MiscelameGus. COMMORES <a nn snnseteSacinicuidnles dabei 283, 
358, 660, 816, 829, 900, 905, 960, 1007, 1182, 1543, 1800 
Not granted during 60 days before elections____...--_.....____.-_-__ 432 
Persons 0€ COMGgG OTIBID.. bc -cccise tundeh dcctientndadeawennk onan 93, 1055 
Persons Of Japanese OFIBIB as i< kincaid cis cee 1115, 1730, 1814 
Persons who served 3 years in Armed Forces_____------.--_-..--.-_- 1108 
Procedure for persons of Chinese origin who claim American citizen- 
ship for first thm... 225325537 eka waeaaithaaa 422, 1814 
Renaturalization of native-born citizens___..........-......-..-_. 316 
Repatriation of American citizens who served in Italian Army____-_-_ 352 
Resident aliens who neglect citizenship__.__.__-__.-____.....__.--__ 439, 929 
Right to fadicial determing thon. <a assess weisdac Kets mrtotes 1092, 1107 


Second-class citizens. See Civil rights. 
Statement by: 


National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship___._.___._._-__ 1658 
CRIA, IN i hc cle Sa ka 42 
Status of persons born May 24, 1934-December 24, aS 1093 
Negroes (see also West Indies) —~--_____ 63, 109, 215, 247, 692, 954, 1100, 1402, 1805 
Netherlands: 
ASY1Otsi “Lot MOTB DATUB GO nando is hee ceincddsatat ees 1942 
ContribGtion 26: AgmGHiCans COC ania oh i isnt ies sociale igh 634 
Economic problems__....__.......-- sc ps Sip oi toi ocr Sa 635 
AMER AE TENE ace est src cicraeeen evita die tna inaihaees sok aikiied 635, 680, 1676 
WOPUIOUE, Boo vie Se ce rancpciegeeemee diene 1772 
Immigration to United States from_...._.___._--_.___---__. 43, 48, 396, 635 
QURth oie ee sb aa eee 1635, 1772 
Statement by: 
Nethortaiiis-Asier tCRis WTO Gonos dat coltrane wtaisacenlngs 634 
Prof. William Van Royen, University of Maryland___.._________ 1772 
Surplus population of__._.._.._._-__--_ 153, 203, 371, 634, 679, 1270, 1485, 1675 
New Zealand, immigration laws and policies of___._.-__-..__-.-._..__-_. 1909 


pe as oc eb ae Uta an cig i WAT an 1040 
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Norway: 
Asylum for political refugees - ee a ce re oe 


Immigration to United States from__— 


O 


Suihedeiee clan 186 


Oriental Exclusion Act. See Asiatics. 

Orientals. See Asiaties. 

Osburn v. Bank es . Ee 118 
Overpopulation. — See Surplus populations. 


P 
Pacifists ia beigulnieteigincitnrcs " schon alates thigh ea 292 
Passport denials, review 7 of. See Hearings and appe: ils. 
Passport Division eee ee of State) _.-_-_-- sii detain chtipcasaticincentatinmcaccs! ey alee 


i ee eked " Set ea 370 
Peru, immigration polici ies ; and laws of 


pclae id as Sc eh rail hn: ccc snnsichee 
Philippine Islands: 

Immigration to United States from_____- icici tensa, Se 

UR itl en Sit a ee sil ee o nieces inestcb i cesaelins sasiabigiaactiesnoicat a 

rns cnr” nnn ENT oo rk i sein eeeeaee 1076 


Poland: 
Admission of Polish ex-servicemen 
Contribution to American culture____________- 
Displaced persons__._----_-_- so sii 
SUMEET ORION POMCIOS OF. 8d ci cic teens 
Immigration to United States from 

Undesirability cited 


ill ates tcoeeahlaleiaigiachictaons i 
a 450, 490, 617 
— ee 
ss ising tie deep empiric -.. 1984 
hiring sibel cercaisictertepiidaptcacimeepei. Eaten aaa aaa Ce 
Saal i eed lo ie taut da enti ane sili 299, 301 


Poles 4 percent of population, 17 percent of Armed Forces idatbedagenaAon danas 616 
NEE ieitpdpasttinnscoiasendpinae ius daehs os epdap nigac aaa abaie 477, 616, 762, TSO, 821, 823, 826, 911 
Feed oc i al cds ota aa cali acted obec cai ancrensf noi 37 


Ok: | ee ee es 50, 4 0, 82: , 824 
UO i 5 jr dels eiscacabces lh acs hime il ake ee 265, 491 
Statement by: 


Polish American Congress, Inc_.._.-__-____________. 489, 615, 821, 824 





Polish Immigration Committee_____-__- eee oe | | 
Political refugees, asylum for. See Asylum for politic: al refugee Ss. 
Political test. See Admission of aliens. 
Pooling of unfilled quotas. See Quotas. 
Population. See Demographic aspects of immigration. 
rac TI UN linc lyin Rnemicopnininnsacl 202 
Presidential authority to: 
I ak icp ig oes cect eania mip cect tiple incipient aici lan nea sai sien 1273, 1787 
PORNO URE SERENE UN IN atc cass co cee areigan os beehieiessinneiiatnanantesmmayebenet 375, 940, 1053, 1787 
President’s C ommission on Immigration and Naturaliz: ition : 
Cemmission’s report: 
I a epkarhat os consis apne taint cass sed Ae 
Suggested recommendations_______________~- 89, 98, 241, 481, 747, 798 
II lt, in cate a chagh en ich os nhl nenrins moat iy ke otk edineeae< sees ilpiekne Petigsahnowencn 3, 1174 
NUE CPUC UI a ieineesctnsicsrennencsinm deni anion ed i 3 
NN ck atc tai rch atn Ua csn as Sanaa salen ard miei eerap ae mainte 3 
I i hs i agro Asana seven Seiess cr ganmesa dares linc bso a ginasneeeeiomiaetametioatee 2 
SS a © ot tons eseinioaeosito apbeoanenatepniteiccons 3 
RI RI 3 SU os sn.dhi igne-cpsstoe ception sieinp in eae dege wo cee atierasbaioteeeial ane. ee 
SCC, TE SURE Os cciceltpenrnalian ioe as 1 
SG IT, rt a es cterniie uoposinesinat Aoaiiien a 
Private immigration and nationality bills introduced in the Sist and 82d 
Congr the Department of Justice_____- aa. 
Provisional Tenesaeresanas ntal Committee for the Movement of Mig rants 
I ic. <i gcee cj cncesctvaris acinar anepieheeertigpeeaaaneg Saseneiclon ices Sirseneashs. Ag: A 


Public health. See Social aspects of immigration. 
Public Law 414. See MeCarran-Walter bill. 
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Quotas (see also names of specific countries) : 
Anpenairy tebt Tor Cirientels. ons oes ee ee ee eed 359, 468, 492 
“Asia-Pacific triangle.” See Asi: Atics. 
Ceiling on immigration (see also National origins system) : 
Demand for immigration within a country should be factor______ 89, 


451, 524, 564, 619, 1663 
Divide according to ratio of individual Populations_.. gt 89, 


255, 296, 608, 656, 902, 1101, 1104 
Double 


cl i lh a hai aS ca das eat sibs srgdldeditecsdliaiiaie cnerenne i Gy TOE 

Flexibility urged wcnsiel lip aaa ae ta as ets ak igs ; D5, 
67, 79, 90, 96, 217, 386, 502, 545, 61S 9, 751, 762, 794. $20, “S48, 939, 
952, 954, 981, 1014, 1232, 1268, 1381, 1445, 1447, 1496, 1506, 1512, 
1528, 1532, 1725. 

Increase temporarily to 200,000 or more_________-___ 594, 612, 1562, 1785 

Miscellaneous comments ae een <n3 D4, 303, 619, SO7, 
934, 981, 982, 1194, 1276, 1507, 1512, 1744, 1743, 1772, 1781, 1801 

Ratio of 1 to every 500 citizens____......._...._____ 367, 371, 1533, 1540 


Should be based on occupational needs a satagicc ree nhs 5d, 


613, 615, 6: 31, 1275, 1332, 1882, 1546 
Statement by: 


Theodore Andrica, nationalities editor__..-___-__-_______ : 476 
prookines tuetitate 0 weathered Se ie 931 

Church of God = J Dt eid aieeetoceeioaeetaa aad, 41 
Professor Philip M. Hauser, sociologist-_._..._....__________ 787 
National Council for Prevention of War__....._._._.________ 1744 

250,000 from Europe____- c a 259), 1144 
300,000 to 750,000 a year_______ 627, 769, 803, 1031, 1144, 1393, 1533, 1785. 
Descent basis urged : ne esene tiara meaner 1019. 1809 
Distinction between Asiatics and Europeans " <4 alndgn 


444, 5 24, T75, 1102, 1172, 1507, 1784, 1792 
Distribute according to economic need___ “ 259, 


623, 932, 1022, 1027, 1382, 1445, 1 1533 
Enumeration of present quotas___._--_-_-_-___ 114, 1445, 1512, 1554, 1562, 1801 
lirst-come-first-served basis e os ME 96, 


104, 110, 116, 259, 369, 371, 560, 855, 856, 1540, 1554, 1791 
Joint congressional committee to continuously consider quota 


formula... x siren icrainsontacsba Geastslgh ome Sadun oa ea dl alls =, a 
Latest census figures urged as b: ie . ; et ee 
135, 779, 115 20, 1298, 1: 51! % 1765, 1770, 1822, 1833 

Legislative history sec wi uses Semana tam ite ooo ion ed deasdel aden eee acai nie 
Limited to 10% a month enteal alas sore aeeatates 392 
Minimum quota proposed to be raise d from. 100 to 1 000___- oe . 1095 
Miscellancous comme nts ._.._. 623, 809, 859, 899, 954, 1016, 1019, 


10538, 1125, 1126, 1174, 1183, 1185, 1212 , 1297, 1298, 1413, 1445, 1507, 
1508. 1532, 1533, 1540, 1546, 1720, 1726, 1772, 1781, 1792, 1780, 1781 
Mortgaged a Pies -. 176, 186, 189, 215, 262, 269, 
273, 321, 391, 24, 25, 547, 585, 590, 616, 622, 651, 762, 766, 776, 
780, 789, 893, 950, 1021, 1273, 1512, 1538, 1634, 1676, 1739, 1812 
National origin quota system. See National origins system. 
Nonquota status for: 
Adopted children toe <= Sere eeee 


Alien close rel: a of U nited Ste ates citizens__ se eS 


£36, 474, 531, 783, 828, 1095, 1109, 1146, 1554, 1800, 1811 
Basque sheepherders ‘ nace dcnsscjaieereares Saptegmicatacdanas Sieg ree 


Clergymen, educators, scientists, etc. Se ne ae ne 
337, 398, 406, 433, 449, 692, 716, 931, 1124, 1382, 1540, 1775, 1811 
Statement by Reverend Paul C. Reinert__________- ie nae 931 
Oo1enrais in Eatin (Aseriee oe ee re aos 461 


Place-of-birth basis in assigning, urged 


esivmnensaee 821, 1101, 1800, 1801, 1809 
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Quotas—Continued 
Pooling of unfilled quotas (see also Humphrey-Lehman bill) 29, 32, 
36, 90, 92, 110, 116, 124, 133, 135, 145, 154, 184, 186, 216, 254, 266, 
267, 274, 275, 321, 362, 372, 389, 402, 445, 461, 502, 510, 594, 610, 
616, 624, 631, 653, 655, 657, 681, 689, 716, 718, 766, T77, 779, 794, 


933, 939, 950, 952, 956, 1021, 1023. 1050, 1203, 1206, 1274, 1276, 

1294, 1298, 1446, 1634, 1657, 1739, 1765. 1780, 1782. 
Statement by Representative Emanuel Celler__ : ‘ 662 
Preference systems a i _ 68, 78, 


475. 619, 620, S22, 1381, 1408, 1533, 1540, 1546, 1791, 1800 


DP’s already cleared under Displaced Persons Act x 1050 
Persecuted peoples Sees _._ 369, 476, 762, 767, 775, 794, 822, 1791 
Political refugees Sie ee. 1765 
Relatives of resident aliens ae ae 653, 


762, 767. 775, 794, 1021, 1056, 1533, 1554, 1745, 1SV00 
Selection on basis of: 


Individual merit—_- mies ; eee re 104, 
179, 371, 493, 526, 613, 631, 681, 762, 852, 1809, 1411, 1791 

Skills os : as é 241, 
316, 340, 347, 355, 446, 461, 466, 469, 529, 602, 716, 762, 767, 794, 


SB2, S52, 928, 934, 1032, 1056, 1382, 1533, 1540, 1546, 1745. 
Statement by Edward H. Heims (Commonwealth Club of Cali- 


fornia) ak 5a nee” 
Selective Service Act of 1952 (admission of additional 100,000 per 
year) Nei eee ke ; bee ts 240 
Statement by: 
Professor Amos Hawley, sociologist ; =e 602 
Dean Donald S. Howard, sociologist ‘ ioe 1220 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman ___- Se : So eee 
President Truman . 662 
Statistical abstract—Specta. stupy by Department of State: 
General quota statistics ‘ oe : im ._ 1890 
Mortgaged quotas “ : 1900 
Oversubscribed quotas and registrs ition thereunder - 1900 
Reduction of quotas by: 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended (sec. 4) : a 
Immigration Act of 1917 (see. 19¢)_ Ss . 1901 
Special acts ; : tats x : : 1902 
Unfilled quotas: 
1925-45 ______ * sees. a Seti oe . 
1946-52 _- hthasaihdh ebaiicc ee eine oe = Sas 1898 
Western Hemisphere 5 noe Se oh it eae : 718 
R 

Racism. See Anthropologic and ethnic considerations. 

Re-entry of aliens. See Admission of aliens. 

Refugees (see also Displaced persons; and names of specific countries) : 
ROTOR is Se en enn enews peat hk cin Silk cai 1760 
BPAD .. sdcteniad’: bia a Se eben Miata at aint sisal be ne 370 
I Re ee ae eae itmintehin seis iit lth agit scettie cab titles D4. 274, 713 


ee ON an ea 
BIOS ice sities i eee aes ce sncncasiicinansion ns in ascigivcay Aity an ee ee 
I io iat, leer ae eats piel A eee di yout ee ae ee 
Economic need for. See Economie well-being. 
Escapees from Iron-Curtain countries_—_-__. aia bead Miso b 1S, Se 
137, 150, 153, 260, 267, 276, 28S, 370, 481, 631, 684. 706, T95, S55, 
1009, 1116, 1226, 1331, 1415, 1443, 1444, 1509, 1540, 1674, 1745, 1751, 
1755, 1765, 1782, aoe 1801, 1802, 1822, 1823. 
Statement by: 
COD OIG isi. oc 3 tess cad aac ed eh ed eee aes 
Irwin S. Stanton ______ , 33 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, ‘International Pe asants’ Union 


bithinindceash Ge aks eae 
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Refugees—Continued 
Brecutive Order 10G08. 2. <a ctosisdtinwlidncanennweneediueiiawtibenten 3 
WMO ROG io ane ce, 370, 510, 585, 958, 1748, 1746, 1750, 1758, 1760 
NN i i a as ies sth gps ms daelhici nel cinderella clas adh Goats cae alan cas 725, 1761 
WR TER! NEB IRINEE TO sie his ies See caine adi ok dake eae 7, 1510, 1515 
From. See name of specific country. 
“HOPG CORO ic 5s cette eben 7, 19, 356, 887, 1222, 1486, 1531, 1765 
International Refugee Organization__.....-....------.-----. 369, 370, 1144 
Jewish. See Jews. 
Legislation to assist. See Legislation. 
MM TSCOTIRIOOUS _ COMMONS is sesints cantare tiahc ceaentiegeetbedierrnetirnnininiceeie . 609, 
563, 566, 587, 858, 957, 1144, 1499, 1502, 1508, 1515, 1833 
OTRO 0a nk 5 cn Sch teenie bee eeaulnea ean 624, 653, 1216, 1219 
Outlets for (see also Surplus populations) Sipe obiadon ghia sahtien Ssveasicaclibistas oad 4, 
370, 529, 613, 936, 944, 958, 1085, 1508, 1508 
Pipeline (see also H. J. Res. 411) _-~~ 712, 780, 984, 1050, 1508, 1680, 1751, 1760 
Political, asylum for. See Asylum for political refugees. 
Reuuents £002 <. acc psn cin nsdn ieetnn en 81, 85, 491, 1050, 1054 
Resettlement of (see also name of specific country of origin) --.--__- 8, 
9, 79, 1499, 1501, 1502, 15038, 1512, 1517, 1698 
ITOWD  COLOMIMATION : ETO sini ate ance rank coeds esis hoses ae 
Miscellaneous comments. .... cs oie cknn 354, 356, 469, 491, 682, 


684, 707, 784, 803, 904, 986, 1141, 1499, 1500, 1501, 1512, 1537, 1763 
Statement by: 
Mrs. Alice Cope, Massachusetts Displaced Persons Commis- 


I os) ce benoit begat ea ana 341 
Helen M. Harris, National Federation of Settlements... 1698 
Resettlement Service of Detroit... onic nudcciencedeunessua 606 


Responsibility for, should be assumed by United Nations 
Service to, by: 


adie 936, 1144, 1499 


American Friends Service Committee_..............._-.-__.... 1522 
RAERt WORKG -BTRNOR Soe atin bissentanetestnnbntink hace 1508 
ae Service Commission, Church of TOCA 5 schcinie hind cnn 1512 
CRrGOhic CRE i i in datndientinatindacthinn bdeibthr ne Kiandank ate 600 
Catholic Diocese of Savannah-Atlanta (Ga.)..-.-...._.-____ 1277 
Catholic Resettlement Council (Cleveland)... 470 
Committee on Resettlement Service of Presbyterian Church _ 1262, 1263 
Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society._...._....________ 1536 
Jewish Children’s Service ‘CAGGRIR ) acincsiciccn co omncdicimnecius 1281 
Lutheran Resettlement Service____- racic davis ht os tia ane echt cect 712 
National Catholic Welfare Conference__....__.....--.._____ 1527 
National Council of Churches of Christ.._-______ 1496, 1498, 1500, 1502 
National Council of Jewish Women_________ 1298, 1531, 1536, 1537, 1564 
National Tatieren Ont othe ccchcedactismbe pets 79, 1515 
National Protestant Episcopal Church..................-..._.. 52 
National Youth Administtu tion. 222.20 6k ol i 1279 
Resettlement Committee (St. Louis)_.....--.--_-_-__-_-___ 933 
Resettlement Service (Detroit}= 230. oe sd 606 


United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc_. 1785 
United Nations. See U. N. High Commissioner for Refugees. 


United Service for New Americans. .< 20 ccc econ 1536 
World Caoumell of Quire nin ciciiciccccssrttieicseemasasenmade a ae 4,7 


Statement by: 
Ugo Carusi, representing High Commissioner for Refugees 


(U.. WN.) o.oo el eee Si sis a peers 1449 
Hugh Gibson, Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 

80 ou otal So alii a ede a ee 1457 
National Committee for Resettlement of Foreign Physicians______ 1704 
Predident “Tremaine oul ee A ets a = 

STAWOL GQOCUUNONIE oe in ee cecchbiced eek ca ot 1766 


United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. See as main item. 
Renaturalization. See Naturalization. 

Repatriation. See Naturalization. 

Resettlement of refugees. See Refugees. 
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Retroactive basis: 
Denaturalization on. See Denaturalization. 
Deportation on. See Deportation of aliens. 
Review board hearings. See Hearings and appeals. 
Review of consular decisions. See Hearings and appeals. 
Revocation of citizenship. See Denaturalization. 
Right to judicial determination. See Naturalization. 
- Rumania: 
Emigration policies of_____- 5 Stic tii ion 1954 
Immigration to United States from. alee ; 114 
Undesirability cited___- haclinsteisiaiceninalininc ‘ ates ‘ - 300 
CONE cing a ate ae ee act pee dei wee 4665400 
Statement by Danila P its sia ei ies . 532 
Russia: 
Contribution to American culture__ po caalekas Seis acidlnnbsiota 1175, 1553 
pe | a re ; ; . 1934 
Ethnic composition of........-.-.---- ; 5 een 1082 
Exit visas_._- ; e sl ical 1935 
Immigration to U inited States from ee lan oa hsietaiiiieienatince:, SCI a 
nnn I hal silea - ait tasciedesteslGa., aa 1139 
Ukraine___- eink anesdddieaeipdhias tesa ibe codtinnd ne 1553, 1809 
Undesirability cited - sale udieiendancdbebial ieee a 200 
Refugees from__.________ Be ie A ans : 234, 1009, 1800 
Resettlement of __...___- said ctletataee 236 
Statement by Russian Orthodox C hure h Outside Russia, ‘Ine ‘. 23 
Statement by Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations.__.... 1006 
nn AICI II ne eeermennin mihi ci ais - 192, 202 
S 
8.716. See McCarran-Walter bill. 
8.3109 (Hendrickson bill). See Celler bill. 
Scientific advancement: 
Jeopardized by present immigration policies_—_ —— — 73, 
668, 740, 843, 987, 1 124, 1553 }, 1668 
Scientists, conferees, etc., invited to United States. See eceaion of 
aliens. 
Scientists, foreign-born, contributions to atomic-energy program— 
SPECIAL stupy by the Atomic Energy Commission : 
Scientists of foreign birth: 
I i i aia adcinaaee icianiasi te aes i dices 1980 
Baxter, J. W....... sa shapes tsi ig Sidataes sheila telco aati 1981 
a Be MN ag ths cassie pxtsacininseaicintactn me sedlnkccvicdsntnicdahiahebstiin tw ostemsnsibiuinaeansa 1981 
ON a a 1981 
hc piace aN i 1982 
I TO a a 1982 
Chadwick, Sir J......... hla lla ea i nich lied ia a 1982 
a ee ee a es 
; Ny Bieisiscmnmntihcitcian tad abignaaniimndinncin IO 
I ili i a kl 
Failla, G__...- cialis aioe tintsh th cattibicaginidchias biciidh caipdlanetdlansnbiaacapyiciind ane” ae 
k IE, TiSiicccmeen ii hal i a ae ta a ~ 
Fowler, R. H pcicconeeniaital secant ieaiabiasn cxdiaistins ee ee 
t CaOWy Dak ois isi nce deseecionices abil mabcias tian tavikescinldiate ides) 1 
' Gianque, W. F__.--.__- diaaieciih caiialaee econ hsanccehsliniiaiecasy, ' 
Grease, A. FOR Ce ee A ee ee ns ee = eee 1986 
I i I cl iriccictas natin aguisninttino aliens cnabes ita taste steele 1986 
Fe Ti et iain iatcsceptint a neyilhincih inci nsictainntnbanealtstalsiakedimaiiaiiiaia’ 1986 
Risuenowsss, CG. B............... si it lait ali aa _ 1986 
Lattes, C. M. G_ mai pr oaeas cine cis ch 1986 
PI Ts dieses l itech saline ice ca 1987 
I Pi a a 
J A ER RR eee ee ee edie i ade 5 
Neumann, J. von_ chested slang acketa tae ia taSisai att ae 1988 


i 


Oliphant, M. L. E oe Sie 1988 


FI: iia ihsiaibihtatlschistaatchiks coscisisepsilaetia ih alii sain ancindtypamnie 1988 
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